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LIBERAL  ARTS.  —  A  term  used  in  oontra- 
distinrtion  to  tin-  fine  arts  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  teclmical  and  practical  arts  on  the  other 
(for  the  former,  see  Art  in  the  Schools,  etc., 
for  the  latter  see  Industiu.\l  Education  and 
Technical  Education).  The  liberal  arts  have 
constituted  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  the 
curriculum  of  secondary  and  higher  schools. 
The  function  of  the  liberal  arts  in  education  is 
discussed  in  the  aspects  in  Art  in  Education; 
Course  of  Study,  Theory  of;  and  Liberal 
Education.  The  other  aspects  of  greatest 
educational  interest  of  the  liberal  arts  con- 
cerns their  organization  into  a  curriculum  and 
the  tlevelopment  of  scholastic  degrees  in  con- 
nection with  them. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  liberal  arts  were 
organized  into  a  distinctive  curriculum,  includ- 
ing seven  of  the  arts  only.  The  "Seven  Lib- 
eral Arts"  included  substantially  all  learning. 
These  subjects  comprise  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  dialectic,  also  called  the  trivium,  and  arith- 
metic, geometry,  astronomy,  and  music,  also 
called  the  quadrivium.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  lower  and  higher  grou])S  of  subjects 
goes  back  to  Plato,  who  found  in  music  and 
gymnastics,  the  traditional  Greek  curricu- 
lum, sufficient  material  for  the  earliest  stages 
of  education,  but  organized  an  advanced  stage 
in  wliich  the  appropriate  subjects  were  arith- 
metic, geometry,  music,  and  astronomy.  Dia- 
lectic or  philosophy  was  recognized  as  a  yet 
higher  stage,  appropriate  only  for  the  intel- 
lectual class.  Aristotle's  treatment  of  the 
curriculum  is  incomplete,  and  does  not  include 
discussion  of  the  advanced  stages.  He  adds 
reading,  writing,  and  drawing  to  the  traditional 
music  and  gymnastics  of  the  old  Greek  curricu- 
lum. It  is  evident  that  he  would  add  some 
study  of  the  natural  sciences  to  the  advanced 
subjects.  These  were  called  the  liberal  sub- 
jects. The  sophists  and  rhetors  laid  especial 
emphasis  on  the  three  introductory  subjects, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectic,  using  dia- 
lectic to  indicate  logic,  now  scientifically 
formulated  by  Aristotle  and  no  longer  the 
general  philosophical  study  of  Plato.  The 
Romans  borrowetl  the  Greek  organization  of 
learning,  making  it  more  systematic.  M.  T. 
Varro,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero  and  Ca>sar, 
wrote  a  treatise,  now  lost,  on  The  Nine  Liberal 
Disciplines.  To  the  seven  of  later  authority 
were  added  medicine  and  architecture.  Quin- 
tilian    and    Seneca   wrote    on    these    subjects, 
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but  assigned  no  definite  number  of  studies  to 
an  approved  curriculum.  During  the  fourth 
century  Martianus  Capella  (q.v.)  wrote  the 
Marriage  of  Philologij  and  Mercury,  in  which 
for  the  first  time  the  arts  appear  authorita- 
tively as  seven.  The  arts  represent  the  brides- 
maids in  a  heavenly  wedding,  and  on  the  ground 
of  their  munilane  characters  medicine  and  ar- 
chitecture are  omitted.  At  about  the  same 
period  Augustine  wrote  a  treatise  on  six  of  the 
liberal  arts,  omitting  astronomy  and  jjossibly 
other  subjects  because  of  other  work  and  in- 
terests. 

Probably  Cassiodorus  {q.v.)  (480-575)  was 
the  first  to  assign  the  limit  of  seven  as 
authoritative.  This  he  did  in  his  treatise  De 
Arlibus  ct  Disciplinis  Liberalinm  Literarum, 
which  formed  a  companion  piece  to  a  work  on 
sacred  literature,  both  written  for  his  monastic 
brethren.  Here  the  seven  pillars  of  the  temple 
of  Wisdom  referred  to  in  Proverbs  (ix,  1)  is 
given  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fixity  of 
the  curriculum.  Thus,  as  the  Roman  had  ab- 
sorbed the  Greek,  so  the  Christian  accepts 
the  Roman  organization  of  learning.  Isi- 
dore of  Seville  (q.v.),  who  comes  shortly  after, 
limits  the  subjects  to  seven  and  uses  the 
terms  trivium  and  quadrivium.  Succeeding 
medieval  writers  indicate  that  the  terms  are 
fixed.  Many  of  the  great  monastic  leaders, 
later  the  schoolmen,  and  in  fact  all  who  wrote 
on  education,  give  treatises  on  all  or  some  of 
the  seven  liberal  arts.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  earlier  periods,  with  such  as  Alcuin 
(q.v.),  Rabanus  Maurus  {q.v.),  with  whom, 
as  with  the  later  schoolmen,  interest  was  more 
intense  in  philosophical  and  dialectic  discus- 
sions. Painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving 
add  their  testimony  to  the  universality  of  this 
organization  of  learning  even  after  the  Renais- 
sance brought  that  wider  interest  in  knowledge 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
fixed  restricted  conception  of  the  limits  and  di- 
visions of  learning.  Yet  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  the  content  of  these  various  subjects 
was  the  same  as  in  modern  times.  For  the 
most  part  the  extent  of  these  subjects  was  far 
broader,  even  if  the  content  of  some  of  them 
was  not  so  profound. 

Grammar.  —  This  subject  included  the  study 
of  literature  as  well  as  that  of  the  grammatical 
structure  of  languages,  (^uintilian  says  of  tlie 
subject  (I,  4) :  "  This  profession,  distinguished, 
as  it  is,  into  two  parts,  the  art  of  speaking  cor- 
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rectly,  and  the  illustration  of  the  poets,  carries 
more  beneath  the  surface  than  it  shows  on  its 
front."  The  same  conception  prevailed  with 
the  later  Greeks.  Dionysius  Thra.x  (c.  166 
B.C.)  divided  grammar  into  si.x  parts:  "  (1) 
trained   reading,  with  due  regard   to  prosody; 

(2)  exposition,    according    to    poetic    figures ; 

(3)  ready  statement  of  dialectic  peculiarities 
and  illusions;  (4)  discovery  of  etymologies;  (5) 
accurate  account  of  analogies;  (6)  criticism  of 
poetical  productions,  which  is  the  noblest  part 
of  the  grammatical  art."  The  medieval  defi- 
nitions are  quite  as  broad.  Isidore  defines 
grammar  as  "  the  science  of  correct  speaking 
and  of  the  sources  and  foundations  of  litera- 
ture ";  Rabanus  Maurus,  as  "the  science  of 
interpreting  the  poets  and  histories  and  the 
method  of  correct  writing  and  speaking." 

Grammar  was  thus  equivalent  to  our  term 
"language  and  literature,"  and  as  such  monop- 
olized the  attention  of  students  during  the 
early  half  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  formed  a 
broad  foundation  for  the  elaborated  curricu- 
lum of  the  later  Middle  Ages. 

The  purpose  of  grammatical  instruction  was 
first,  then,  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  Latin  language.  To  do  this  to 
those  who  had  no  vernacular  training,  since 
Latin  had  now  become  a  "dead"  language,  or 
at  least  a  foreign  tongue,  with  few  books  for 
the  students,  was  a  new  task.  As  aids  to  this 
new  educational  problem  a  great  variety  of 
texts  were  produced.  Donatus  (q.v.)  still  fur- 
nished the  foundation.  But  a  number  of 
compilations  of  proverbs,  fables,  dialogues,  or 
colloquies  were  produced  to  give  a  readier 
command  through  inductive  methods.  The 
so-called  Cato's  Dislichs  {q.v.),  a  series  of  143 
couplets  or  moral  maxims,  formed  the  most 
popular.  Memorizing  of  these  gave  a  vocabu- 
lary and  a  working  knowledge.  Other  gram- 
mars supplemented  those  of  Donatus  and  the 
more  elaborate  one  of  Priscian.  (See  Latin 
I-ANGUAGE.)  Some  of  these  were  component 
parts  of  encyclopedic  works  on  the  Seven 
Liberal  Arts,  such  as  those  of  Capclla,  Cassio- 
dorus,  Augustine,  Isidore  of  Seville,  Alcuin, 
and  Rabanus  Maurus.  Each  century,  however, 
produced  a  number  of  independent  treatises 
on  Latin  grammar,  most  of  them  introductory 
texts,  more  api)ropriate  to  the  task  of  introduc- 
ing the  pupil  into  a  foreign  tongue  in  an  ago 
when  g(;neral  culture  was  at  a  minimum  and 
books  and  other  ordinary  means  of  instruction 
were  scarce.  The  most  noted  of  all  these  texts 
was  the  Dodrinale  of  Alexander  de  Viiledieu 
(q.v.),  written  in  1199.  Its  most  striking  char- 
acteristic was  that  it  was  written  entirely  in 
verse.  When  the  method  of  introdutttory 
grammatical  study  was  wholly  by  memorizing, 
such  a  text  had  great  advantages.  It  became 
very  popular,  almost  replacing  the  other  text 
and  rivaling  Donatus.  The  Dodrinale  em- 
bodied many  of  the  changes  which  the  language 
had  undergone  in  the  jjcriod  intervening  since 


Priscian'a  work,  incorporated  a  vocabulary 
more  necessary  to  the  Church,  and  adopted 
methods  more  in  harmony  with  the  dominant 
dialectic  interests.  Other  popular  texts,  such 
as  Bethune's  Grmcistnus,  were  also  in  verse. 
In  addition  to  the  grammars,  numerous  vocabu- 
laries appeared  in  the  various  vernaculars  to 
assist  the  grammar  student. 

The  extent  to  which  the  study  of  grammar 
introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  literature  is  much 
disputed.  Priscian  quotes  the  Mneid  of  Vergil 
more  than  700  times  in  his  grammar.  Aris- 
tophanes, Aristotle,  Julius  Ciesar,  Cicero, 
Demosthenes,  Herodotus,  Homer,  Horace, 
Juvenal,  Lucretius,  Ovid,  Sallust,  Terence,  and 
other  writers  arc  also  quoted,  some  of  them  more 
than  a  hundred  times.  Naturally  none  of  the 
later  texts  contained  anything  like  this  amount 
of  literary  material.  But  a  thorough  study  of 
Priscian  would  give  a  fair  introduction  to  some 
of  the  Latin  authors.  To  what  extent  the 
authors  themselves  were  read  is  even  a  more 
disputed  question.  Whatever  the  facts  may 
be,  it  is  evident  from  recent  investigation, 
that  the  old  opinion  concerning  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Middle  Ages  must  be  revised 
to  a  very  considerable  degree.  Theodulphus, 
Bishop  of  Orleans  and  successor  of  Alcuin, 
states  that  he  actually  taught  from  Vergil, 
Ovid,  Pompeius,  Sedulius,  Rutilius,  Arator, 
Fortunatus,  Juvencus,  Prudentius.  A  century 
later  Walter  von  Spier  comprised  in  his  gram- 
matical studies  Vergil,  the  Latin  Homer, 
Horace,  Persius,  Juvenal,  Statins,  Terence, 
Lactantius,  Boethius,  and  Constantine.  Such 
lists  could  be  extended  indefinitely.  Students 
from  various  centuries  have  left  testimony  as 
to  literary  activities  quite  as  extensive.  It  is 
but  natural  that  the  Christian  authors  should 
predominate.  But  a  knowledge  of  classic 
literature  was  not  extinct. 

Rhetoric.  —  This  formed  the  most  impor- 
tant subject  of  study  in  Roman  education,  but 
during  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  least  impor- 
tant of  the  subjects  of  the  trivium.  Rhetorical 
training  was  essential  in  a  society  where  politi- 
cal interests  were  dominant,  but  it  had  little 
significance  in  the  training  of  the  clergy  or  the 
men  of  public  affairs  during  the  Middle  Ages; 
for  church  services  called  for  little  or  no  ora- 
torical power,  and  public  affairs  di^veloped  no 
learned  or  trained  class  aside  from  the  clergy. 
Rabanus  Maurus  states  in  his  treatise  on  rhet- 
oric, "  It  is  sufficient  if  youths  give  some  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  rhetoric.  Lven  then  not 
all  who  expect  to  enter  the  priesthood,  but 
only  those  who  are  not  as  yet  obliged  to  devote 
their  time  to  pursuits  of  greater  usefulness, 
should  study  the  subject.  At  any  rate  one  who 
wishes  to  acquire  the  art  of  eloquence  can  do  so 
more  advantageously  by  reading  and  hearing 
great  orators  than  by  studying  the  rules  of 
rhetoric."  But  there  was  a  general  need  in 
an  uncultured  society  for  a  professional  class 
that  could  write  and  compose  the  various  docu- 
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ments  necessary  in  the  complicated  ecclesias- 
tical, loRul,  and  i)olilical  life  of  the  times. 

Tlu!  .study  of  rhetoric  then  became  directed 
to  two  objects:  traininp;  in  composinj;  l(>tters  to 
variou.s  peoijle  in  autiiority  and  in  constructing 
various  documents  such  as  contracts,  wills, 
decrees,  deeds,  commendations,  immunities,  or 
records  of  any  kind.  The  first  was  known  as 
Epintolw,  the  second  as  Diclamcn  (q.v.).  While 
the  various  encyclopedic  texts,  based  largely 
on  the  old  Roman  writers,  such  as  tliose  of 
Cassiodorus,  C'apella,  Isidore,  antl  Rabanus 
Maurus,  continued  to  be  used  to  some  extent, 
far  more  popular  were  the  various  textbooks 
prepared  on  EpistolcB  and  Diclamcn.  The 
former  texts  dealt  in  a  formal  way  with  the 
superscription,  salutation,  exordium,  narra- 
tion, petition,  conclusion,  and  subscription; 
the  latter  contain  models  for  the  various  kinds 
of  documents  needed  in  temporal  and  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  and  in  common  life,  such  as  privi- 
leges, commissions,  citations,  donations,  peti- 
tions, exemptions,  visitations,  etc.  Many 
manuscripts  left  are  the  dictation  of  teachers 
or  the  exercise  work  of  sciiolars,  and  it  is  now 
thought  that  frequent  instances  of  this  charac- 
ter were  but  recently  held  to  be  pious  forgeries 
of  designing  ecclesiastics.  With  the  founding 
of  the  universities  the  study  of  rhetoric  merged 
into  the  study  of  Roman  law,  into  which  the 
Dictamen  developed.  In  some  universities, 
courses  in  the  Ars  epistolnndi  were  also  given. 

Logic.  —  This  subject  was  identical  with 
dialectic,  but  though  closely  bound  up  with 
philosophy  and  metaphysics,  did  not  include 
them  as  a  school  subject.  Especially  during 
the  early  Middle  Ages  were  metaphysical  and 
philosophical  interests  ciuite  foreign.  With 
the  development  of  theological  interests  in  the 
eleventh  century,  metaphysical  distinctions  and 
philosophical  doctrines  became  of  great  im- 
portance; but  it  was  only  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  universities  and  the  recovery  of 
the  work  of  Aristotle  that  philosophy  was  added 
as  a  distinct  part  of  the  curriculum.  The 
writings  of  Boethius  (ci.v.)  were  the  sources 
from  which  the  early  Middle  Ages  drew  its 
knowledge  of  logic.  While  with  Boethius  the 
metaphysical  and  philosophical  implication 
and  the  relation  of  logic  receive  the  greatest 
attention,  it  was  his  formal  logic  that  was 
drawn  upon  for  textbook  purposes.  Similarly 
Cassiodorus,  Capella,  Isidore,  and  Alcuin 
furnished  in  their  encyclopedic  treatises  text 
for  common  use.  But  these  again  dealt  al- 
most exclusively  with  formal  logic.  With 
the  rise  of  theological  discussion  following 
Rabanus  Maurus  and  Scotus  Erigena,  logic 
became  of  transcendental  importance,  was 
generally  mentioned  second  in  the  trivial 
studies,  and  in  reality  replaced  grammar  and  its 
inclusive  though  superficial  study  of  literature. 

While  from  now  to  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages  logic  was  the  subject  of  greatest  impor- 
tance because  it  became  bound  up  with  all 


other  aspects  of  study  and  all  phases  of  intel- 
lectual interest,  yet  as  one  of  the  Seven 
Liberal  Arts  studied  in  the  schools  and  the 
universities  it  was  formal  logic  alone;.  Logical 
metaphysics  was  reserved  as  a  i)art  and  function 
of  theology.  ]5oth  during  and  preceding  the 
university  period  nunu^rous  brief  school  texts  on 
formal  logic  api)eared.  By  far  the  most  fa- 
mous of  these  was  the  one  by  Petrus  Ilispanus 
(d.  1277),  which  was  very  generally  used  for 
300  years. 

Arithmetic.  —  The  church  was  interested  in 
the  study  of  arithmetic,  astronomy,  and  music, 
the  major  portion  of  the  cpiadrivium,  as  well 
as  in  the  study  of  the  trivium.  The  standard 
encyclopedic  texts  of  Boethius,  Cassiodorus, 
Isidore,  Alcuin,  Rabanus  were  the  basis  for 
the  study  of  arithmetic.  While  following  this 
period  numerous  treatises  and  textbooks  on 
arithmetic  were  produced,  there  was  really 
no  creative  work  and  no  advance  made  in  the 
subject  until  the  thirteenth  century.  At  this 
time  the  algoristic  or  Arabic  notation  came 
into  general  use.  The  chief  practical  arithmet- 
ical interest  was  in  the  calculation  of  Easter. 
The  works  of  Bede  and  of  Rabanus  Maurus 
were  the  chief  treatises.  The  ordinary  monk  or 
priest,  by  the  use  of  Bede's  rules,  could  compute 
Easter  with  a  knowledge  of  the  four  funda- 
mental processes.  Numerous  church  synods 
required  this  much  arithmetical  knowledge  of 
all  priests,  and  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
this  knowledge  was  fairly  general.  To  such 
an  extent  did  the  computation  of  Easter, 
and  one  other  practical  problem  —  the  use  of 
the  abacus  (q.v.)  —  make  up  the  whole  of 
arithmetic,  that  the  ordinary  term  for  the 
subject  was  computus.  But  the  older  texts, 
based  upon  Boethius,  hardly  touched  the 
practical  aspect  of  the  subject.  They  scarcely 
have  a  reference  to  a  rule  of  operation.  They 
are  devoted  for  the  most  part  to  a  classification 
of  numbers,  a  study  of  their  properties,  mys- 
tical, symbolical,  and  otherwise.  Bede  and 
Rabanus  depart  from  this,  later  minor  text- 
book rules  follow  them,  and  in  the  last  centuries 
of  the  Middle  Ages  a  great  variety  of  texts 
appeared.  The  advance  in  arithmetic  dates 
from  Gerbert  (q.v.),  later  Pope  Sylvester,  to 
whom  is  attributed  by  some  the  introduction  of 
the  Arabic  notation.  Without  question  he  intro- 
duced the  columnal  computation  and  the  meth- 
ods of  fundamental  operation  substantially  as 
they  are  to-day.  The  introduction  of  the  Arabic 
notation  was  very  gradual,  and  its  general  ac- 
ceptance was  the  work  of  the  thirteenth  and 
following  centuries.  Boethius  persisted  as  a 
text  into  the  sixteenth  century.  From  the 
opening  of  the  thirteenth  century,  arithmetic 
found  new  utilization  in  commerce  and  industry, 
and  there  were  two  distinct  types  of  arith- 
metical texts  corresponding  to  the  two  types  of 
mathematical  interests,  —  the  theoretical  and 
the  practical.  In  fact,  these  aspects  appeared 
as  two  distinct  subjects,  arithmeiica  and  aUjo- 
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risynus.  The  former  was  encouraged  in  the 
universities,  tliougli  some,  such  as  Paris,  gave 
httle  or  no  attention  to  aritlimetic.  In  some 
institutions,  as  Vienna  and  Leipzig,  l)(>tli  sub- 
jects received  attention.  (See  Arithmetic; 
Algorism;    Computus;   Notation.) 

Geometry.  —  The  course  followed  by  geome- 
try was  much  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  arith- 
metic. In  the  early  third  of  the  Middle  Ages 
it  was  studied  exclusivelj-  from  the  encyclo- 
pedic texts,  though  the  treatise  of  Boethius 
seems  to  have  been  unknown.  The  scope  of 
the  subject,  however,  was  that  indicated  by 
the  etymological  significance  of  the  term.  It 
corresponded  to  modern  ideas  of  geography 
plus  the  rudiments  of  surveying.  It  was 
based  on  Pliny  rather  than  upon  Euclid. 
Capella  adds  some  treatment  of  lines,  circles, 
triangles,  chiefly  of  their  symbolic  meaning. 
Rabanus  writes  On  the  IJjjiverse  as  a  treatise 
in  geometry.  With  Gerbert  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, a  knowledge  of  Boethius's  summary  of 
Euclid  was  again  brought  to  light.  In  extent 
it  was  limited  to  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid, 
with  full  demonstrations  of  only  three  or  four 
propositions.  From  the  thirteenth  century 
on,  beginning  with  translations  from  Arabian 
sources,   the  subject  rapidly  expanded. 

Astronomy.  —  In  the  quadrivium  this  was 
the  most  popular  as  well  as  the  most  practical 
subject.  Its  practical  use  in  the  calculation  of 
the  calendar  and  in  the  construction  of  the 
sundial  gave  it  a  greater  everyday  value  than 
arithmetic,  with  which  it  was  closely  bound 
up.  Its  general  aspect  was  astrology,  which 
was  of  far  more  practical  concern  to  the  com- 
mon man  than  modern  mathematical  astron- 
omy. In  fact,  astrology  was  related  most  in- 
timately to  every  aspect  of  everyday  life,  and 
as  such  was  a  study  of  utmost  practical  concern. 
Whether  astronomy  or  astrology,  it  was  the 
same  symbolical  and  mystical  interpretation 
of  phcnoiiK'na  that  so  characterized  all  of  the 
theoretical  study  of  that  period.  In  addition 
to  the  symbolical  material,  the  ordinary  texts 
included  the  elements  of  mathematical  geog- 
rai)hy  to  about  the  same  extent  that  a  modern 
school  geography  does,  making  allowance  for 
the  difference  in  actual  scientific  knowledge. 
Such  texts  were  those  of  the  encyclopedists 
Capella,  Cassiodorus,  Isidore,  Alcuin,  and 
Ralianus.  Bede's  work  was  more  compre- 
hensive. In  the  early  university  period  trans- 
lations of  Ptolemy  and  of  Aristotle  On  the 
Heavens  were  introduced  and  widely  used. 
Elementary  texts,  es))ecially  that  of  the  English 
monk,  Sacrobosco  (thirteenth  century),  a])- 
peared  and  were  widely  used.  The  general 
interests  in  and  the  character  of  teaching  of 
astronomy  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  were 
such  as  to  afford  an  excellent  foundation  for 
the  rapid  advance  made  in  the  Renaissance 
period.     (See  Astrology;    Astro.vomy.) 

Music.  —  As    one    of    tlie    Seven    Liberal 
Arts,   music  had  little  in  common  with  our 


modern  idea  of  music.  It  consisted  of  the 
mathematical  study  of  music,  together  with 
mystical  and  symbolic  study  of  numbers  af- 
ter the  Pythagorean  ideas.  It  concerned  it- 
self neither  with  singing  nor  with  abihty  to 
perform  on  an  instrument.  There  was  some 
practical  study  of  music,  made  necessary  by 
the  church  services;  but  this  was  not  a  liberal 
art,  and  the  development  of  secular  and  folk 
music  did  not  begin  until  late  in  the  medie- 
val period.  As  long  as  the  Greek  ideas  of  music 
prevailed,  —  and  this  was  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  —  there  was  no  escape  from 
these  conditions.  Boethius  was  the  standard 
text,  as  he  continued  to  be  in  the  universities 
down  into  late  modern  times.  Cassiodorus, 
Isidore,  and  other  encyclopedic  texts  were 
used,  but  they  were  for  the  most  part  conden- 
sations of  Boethius.  Music  in  this  sense  was 
a  part  of  the  regular  university  course,  and  also 
appeared  very  generally  in  monastic  and  ca- 
thedral schools  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  later  historical  aspect  of  the  arts  curricu- 
lum is  considered  in  the  articles  on  each  of  the 
subjects  mentioned;  Universities;  College; 
College,  American;  incidentally  in  the  articles 
on  Degrees  and  related  topics.  See  also 
the  cross  references  given  under  Middle  Ages, 
Education  in. 
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LIBERAL  EDUCATION.  —  The  conception 
of  liberal  education  dates  from  Aristotle.  He 
distinguished  sharply  between  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, an  end  in  itself,  and  a  mechanical  or  pro- 
fessional training,  a  means  for  practical  ends 
beyond  itself.  The  chief  traits  of  a  liberal 
education  were  its  a.ssociation  with  leisure  and 
its  exclusive  connection  with  the  faculty  of 
knowing.  These  two  traits  were  necessarily 
combined  with  each  other.  Slaves,  serfs, 
mechanics,  tradesmen,  were  too  much  occupied 
with  practical  matters  to  have  the  leisure 
requisite  for  devotion  to  knowing  for  its  own 
sake.  Only  a  leisure  class  was  in  a  situation 
to  devote  itself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 
for  the  sake  of  the  mind.  Even  in  theoretical 
matters,  however,  excessive  assiduity  evinced 
an  illiberal  s])irit.  The  chief  material  of  a  lib- 
eral education  was  music  (in  the  Greek  sense). 
The  ((uestion  how  far  jjractice  was  necessary 
was  decided  by  applying  the  criterion  suggested 
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above.  If  skill  in  doinp;  hocame  the  chief  end, 
the  study  was  illiberal.  I'nu'tlce  for  tiie  sake 
of  doinR  should  be  relegated  to  the  servile, 
unfree  class  of  artisans.  In  a  liberal  education 
that  amount  of  practice  sliould  be  ])ermitted 
which  would  promote  the  understanding  and 
enjoyment  of  the  arts  as  practiced  by  others. 

The  distinction  between  liberal  and  servile 
education  was  thus  based  by  Aristotle  upon  the 
distinction  of  classes  upon  which  Greek  society 
was  founded.  Practice  and  education  for 
practice  were  essentially  illiberal  because  pur- 
sued by  jiersons  who  were  not  free  themselves 
or,  who  if  legally  free,  were  so  given  up  to  the 
narrow  ends  of  money  making,  etc.,  as  to  have 
no  interest  in  the  exercise  of  the  knowing  facul- 
ties for  their  own  sake.  This  exercise  was  the 
appropriate  and  congenial  function  for  those 
whose  social  station  relieved  them  from  all 
menial  preoccupations. 

The  (listinction  between  the  free  character 
of  knowing  and  the  sub-crvicnt  character  of 
doing  whicli  underlay  the  Aristotelian  defini- 
tion of  a  lilioral  education  was  also  associated 
with  several  points  in  his  metaphy.sical  and 
ethical  system.  Pure  knowing,  concerned  only 
with  the  rational  relations  of  immaterial  forms, 
was,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  highest  thing 
in  the  universe.  It  was  the  final  cause  of 
the  existence  of  nature,  the  supreme  end  and 
good.  It  defined  the  nature  of  God  as  pure 
activity.  It  dealt  with  the  reason,  the  explana- 
tion of  all  else,  and  was  complete  in  itself  — 
just  as  a  syllogism  is  self-inclosed,  needing  no 
help  from  outside.  In  contrast,  doing  or  prac- 
tice sprang  from  appetites,  which  are  bod- 
ily, not  ideal:  expressed  needs,  lack,  incomple- 
tion,  imperfection,  and  in  general  was  due  to 
man's  share  in  the  animal,  not  the  divine  na- 
ture. The  highest,  the  freest,  or  most  liberal 
of  all  pursuits  was  a  theoretical  contempla- 
tion and  inquiry  which  were  supra-civic. 

Aristotle's  distinction  became  basic  in  all 
later  definitions  and  classifications  of  educa- 
tion. It  took  specific  effect  in  the  conception 
of  the  seven  liberal  arts  (q.v.).  His  assertion 
of  the  supremacy  and  divinity  of  the  purely 
theoretical  life  was  employed  in  the  middle  ages 
to  justify  theology  as  the  supreme  study,  and 
to  place  the  monastic  life  above  not  only 
secular  careers  but  above  that  of  the  parish 
clergy  —  the  latter  being  devoted  to  necessary 
practices  and  not  to  the  exclusive  cultivation 
of  divine  knowledge. 

At  the  time  of  the  revival  of  learning,  how- 
ever, the  domination  of  theology  and  allied 
concerns  was  taken  as  a  symptom  of  a  profes- 
sional education,  tliat  preparing  for  the  clergy. 
Liberal  education  was  identified  with  the 
humanistic  studies,  a  knowledge  of  clasisic 
antiquity  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  literatures. 
Although  the  older  classification  of  the  seven 
liberal  arts  survived,  these  arts  —  such  as 
grammar,  rhetoric,  logic  —  were  identified, 
not    with    "  sacred  "    grammar    and    rhetoric 


and  with  tlie-  logic  whicli  was  a  handmaiden 
of  theology,  but  with  that  of  classic'  literatures. 
However,  the  interest  in  the  conti^it  of  these 
literatures  tended,  while  reviving  the  idea  of 
liberal  education,  to  relegate  its  conventional 
divisions    to    the    background. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  rise  of  natural 
science  began  to  disturb  the  now  orthodox 
identification  of  the  liberal  with  the  ancient 
languages.  Pure  mathematics  was  unamljigu- 
ously  taken  in  the  fold;  the  other  sciences  were 
left  as  doubtful  claimants.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  the  further  development  of  literature 
and  philosophy  in  the  vernacular  tongues  of 
Europe  gave  the  living  languages  a  claim  for  rec- 
ognition as  elements  in  liberal  education.  The 
growth  of  history  and  the  social  disciplines  per- 
turbed the  content  of  the  idea  still  further. 
Liberal  education  had  claimed  to  be  the  peculiar 
representative  of  man  as  man,  of  human 
interests  as  such;  and  history,  anthropology, 
political  economy,  and  sociology  seemed  to 
concern  themselves  with  humanity  even  more 
directly  than  did  the  classic  literatures. 

As  a  consequence  of  such  causes,  practically 
all  attempt  to  define  a  liberal  education  by  some 
principle  of  content  has  been  given  up,  though 
it  is  still  generally  felt  that  Greek,  Latin,  and 
mathematics,  at  least  from  algebra  through 
calculus,  are  peculiarly  liberal  in  character. 
The  attempt  is  now  made  to  define  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  aim,  or  of  a  peculiar,  if  intangible, 
influence  it  exercises  upon  those  devoted  to  it. 
This  end  and  effect  are  more  easily  stated  from 
the  negative  side  than  from  the  positive  side. 
Some  would  call  it  scholarship  and  would  say 
that  higher  education,  as  distinctly  representing 
the  liberal  interest  in  education,  should  be  given 
to  the  promotion  of  scholarship.  Among  those 
representing  this  idea  there  is,  however,  a 
marked  difference  of  attitude.  Some  would 
include  research  and  discovery  in  the  province 
of  scholarship,  while  others  would  exclude  them 
as  specialized  and  technical.  Many  deny  the 
claim  of  scholarship  to  represent  the  cause  of 
liberal  education  and  would  substitute  a  spe- 
cific refining  and  ennobling  of  the  mind  known 
as  culture.  However,  the  status  of  various 
subjects  with  respect  to  their  power  to  bestow 
culture  is  involved  in  much  uncertainty  and 
polemic  discussion.  Negatively,  the  conven- 
tional idea  of  a  liberal  education  is  more  easily 
made  out.  It  excludes  education  designed  to 
prepare  one  for  any  special  calling,  particularly 
if  this  caUing  is  closely  associated  with  money 
making,  or  if  preparation  for  it  involves  much 
manual  manipulation  and  dexterity  —  such  as 
the  laboratory  pursuits  of  a  technological  edu- 
cation. Latterly,  it  has  been  held  by  professed 
upholders  of  the  cause  of  liberal  education  that 
it  is  opposed  to  education  for  social  service. 
This  notion,  however,  is  mainly  an  American 
innovation.  Historically,  the  chief  pursuit 
of  the  leisure  class  has  been  statecraft  and 
diplomacy.     One  of  the  leading  marks  of  lib- 
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eral  studies  was  that  it  prepared  men  for 
managing  the  state,  including  the  lower  classes. 
In  the  United  States,  with  the  development 
of  democracy,  the  notion  of  a  special  ruling  class 
with  a  special  education  fitting  it  for  social 
control  has  disappeared.  Accordingly  educa- 
tion for  social  service  is  no  longer  education 
for  directing  the  affairs  of  other  people,  but  for 
contributing  to  their  happiness  and  well-being. 
Such  a  conception  would  let  in  the  phj-sician 
and  the  engineer.  Consequently  it  is  too  broad 
for  the  purposes  of  the  traditional  notion  of 
liberal  education. 

The  fact  is  that  in  a  society  which  frankly 
bases  its  constitution  upon  class  distinctions, 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  assign  a  distinct 
content  and  a  distinct  purpose  to  liberal  edu- 
cation. With  the  growth  of  social  studies,  of 
the  democratic  ideal,  and  the  increased  applica- 
tion of  the  best  scientific  intelligence  to  the 
conduct  of  practical  affairs,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  do  so.  Liberal  education 
becomes  a  name  for  the  sort  of  education  that 
every  member  of  the  community  should  have: 
the  education  that  will  liberate  his  capacities 
and  thereby  contribute  both  to  his  own  hap- 
piness and  his  social  usefulness.  It  has  value 
as  a  limiting  concept  to  criticize  various  edu- 
cational schemes.  Thus  an  education  in  Latin 
and  Greek  may  be  quite  illiberal  if  pursued  by 
methods  wliich  restrict  the  play  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  sympathies,  and  bind  down  mental 
appreciations  to  one  limited  sphere.  The  same 
is  obviously  the  case  with  education  for  law, 
medicine,  engineering,  or  the  clergy.  In  short 
a  liberal  education  is  one  that  liberalizes.  Theo- 
retically any  type  of  education  may  do  this. 
As  matter  of  fact,  all  of  them  fall  much  short 
of  accomplishing  it,  some  in  one  respect  and 
some  in  another.  In  so  far  they  fall  short  of 
being  an  education  in  any  worthy  sense  of  the 
word.  J.  D. 

See  Activity;  Culture;  Humanism;  Lib- 
ER.\L  Arts. 

LIBERIA,  EDUCATION  IN.  —  Liberia  is 
an  indciJi'iident  negro  republic  under  the  con- 
trol of  black  men,  and  has  maintained  its  sov- 
ereignty for  sixty-four  years.  It  extends  .350 
miles  along  the  coast  of  West  Africa  and  200 
miles  into  the  interior,  and  possesses  thirteen 
ports  of  entry.  The  population  is  above  one 
and  a  half  million,  of  whom  25, 000  are  emigrants 
from  the  United  States  and  their  descendants. 
Planted  by  the  American  (Colonization  Society 
in  1817,  Liberia  declared  its  independence  in 
1847.  In  language  and  institutions  the  lead- 
ing people  are  strongly  attached  to  the  United 
States. 

The  American-Liberians  exercise  ever  in- 
crea.sing  authority  over  the  aiioriginal  tribes, 
which,  however,  are  dominated  by  several 
native  chiefs.  A  strip  of  land  twenty  to  eighty 
miles  broad  extending  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  is  effectively  administered  by  the  govern- 


ment, which  is  modeled  on  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  coast  region  is  divided  into  four 
counties,  Bassa,  Sino,  and  Maryland,  each 
under  a  government  superintendent,  and 
Montserrado,  which  is  subdivided  into  four 
districts,  each  under  a  superintendent.  This 
local  organization  has  facilitated  the  progress 
of  public  education.  The  government  system 
is  based  upon  an  act  of  18^9  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  at  least  one  public  school  in 
every  settlement  and  township  in  each  county. 
The  act  called  for  an  annual  appropriation  of 
one  thousand  dollars  from  each  county  treasury 
to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  public  schools, 
and  the  levy  of  local  taxes  for  the  same  purpose. 
By  a  second  act  of  the  same  year  the  legisla- 
ture created  an  Interior  Department  charged 
among  other  duties  with  the  educational 
interests  of  the  republic.  A  supplementary 
law  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sioner of  education  in  each  county,  subject  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Prior  to  1869 
missionary  societies  had  been  actively  engaged 
in  efforts  for  the  instruction  and  elevation  of 
the  people  of  Liberia,  and  the  two  principal 
church  associations  represented  in  the  field, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  had  already  made  great  progress  in 
establishing  schools  when  the  government  sys- 
tem was  inaugurated. 

In  1900,  or  thirty-one  years  after  the 
passage  of  the  first  education  act,  the  govern- 
ment was  excited  to  new  effort  in  this  matter, 
and  the  legislature  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
charged  with  the  immediate  direction  of  pub- 
lic schools  throughout  the  country.  Spe- 
cific regulations  were  at  once  issued  for  the 
guidance  of  teachers  and  local  school  officers. 
The  provision  for  a  local  school  tax  had  proved 
futile,  and  the  legislature  assumed  the  support 
of  the  public  schools  by  an  annual  appropria- 
tion. 

As  to  the  actual  provision  of  schools  in  this 
republic,  the  latest  reports  give  the  following 
particulars.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
maintains  schools  in  every  county,  having  a 
little  more  than  a  thousand  jiupils  on  their  rolls, 
including  aborigines  and  Anierico-Liberians. 
The  former  comprise  about  57  per  cent  of 
the  total  number,  and  their  ratio  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  central  school  of  this  system 
is  the  College  of  West  Africa,  localrcul  at  Mon- 
rovia. It  was  founded  in  1S30,  and  accommo- 
dates about  a  hundred  student  sin  the  several  de- 
partments, theological,  collegiate,  and  jirepara- 
tory.  Special  jirovision  is  made  for  in<lustrial 
training.  Many  of  the  leading  men  and  women 
of  the  country,  including  a  1,'irge  number  of  effi- 
cient teachers,  were  echicateil  in  this  institu- 
tion. The  Protestant  E])iscopal  Church  main- 
tains many  schools,  which  center  about  four 
principal  institutions;  namely,  Epiphany  Hall, 
at  Cuttington,  Cape  Palmas,  comprising  a  high 
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school,  collegiate  department,  and  divinity 
school;  a  girls'  school  and  or])]ian  asylum  at 
Mount  Vaughan,  near  Cape  Palnias;  St.  .John's 
School,  for  boys,  at  Cape  Mount;  and  a  school 
for  girls  at  Clay-Ashland.  The  latest  statistics 
show  a  total  of  fifty  schools  in  this  system,  of 
which  twenty-seven  were  for  day  pupils  only 
and  twenty-three  boarding  schools.  The  enroll- 
ment in  the  schools  in  1905  was  about  1500,  of 
which  number  74  per  cent  were  native  Liberi- 
ans.  The  schools  of  this  system  are  under 
the  close  supervision  of  a  resident  bishop. 
The  average  annual  salary  of  the  teachers 
ranges  from  $150  to  .1300,  which  exceeds  the 
average  in  other  mission  schools.  The  Lu- 
theran Church  also  maintains  a  few  schools 
among  the  native  Africans  at  the  Muhlenberg 
station. 

The  government  school  system  in  each 
county  is  under  the  direction  of  a  local  school 
commissioner.  The  latest  statistics  give  a 
total  of  102  schools,  each  under  a  single  teacher, 
antl  a  total  enrollment  of  3320  pupils,  of  whom 
about  one  fourth  are  aborigines. 

The  chief  national  institution  is  Liberia 
College  at  Monrovia.  The  institution  was 
founded  by  the  efforts  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colonization  Society,  and  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  two  boards  of  trustees,  one  repre- 
senting the  society  and  the  other  the  legisla- 
ture of  Liberia.  The  college  building  was 
furnished  by  the  Boston  board  at  a  cost  of 
$20,000.  Liberia  gave  the  twenty  acres  which 
form  the  campus  of  the  college  and  a  grant  of 
1000  acres  of  land  in  each  of  the  four  counties 
of  Liberia  as  an  endowment.  The  college  was 
opened  for  students  in  1862,  and  after  varying 
fortunes  passed  to  the  sole  control  of  the  re- 
public in  1890.  Since  1900  the  income  of  the 
college  from  public  sources  (taxes  and  endow- 
ment) has  averaged  about  $25,000,  annually, 
and  additional  funds  are  also  supplied  from 
America.  The  college  has  the  benefit  of  sev- 
eral public  scholarships  endowed  in  the  names 
of  men  who  have  rendered  unusual  service  to 
the  country.  The  latest  statistics  show  a 
registration  of  120  students,  including  both 
young  men  and  young  women,  and  a  corps  of 
twelve  instructors.  'The  college  is  the  alma 
mater  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the 
country,  among  the  number  being  the  former 
chief  executive.  Honorable  Arthur  Barclay. 

Industrial  education  is  a  feature  of  both  de- 
nominational systems.  At  the  White  Plains' 
school  and  the  Si'ioe  River  Industrial  School, 
sustained  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
students  are  taught  building,  woodwork, 
masonry,  brickmaking,  farming,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton,  ginger,  and  rubber.  The  Col- 
lege of  West  Africa  has  a  printing  department, 
in  which  job  work  is  done,  and  the  Liberia 
and  West  Africa  and  other  papers  arc  printed. 
Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  native  Africans. 
In  the  college  proper  the  girls  are  trained  also 
in    domestic    economy,    housekeeping,    dress- 


making, fancy  work,  and  kindred  arts.  In  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  schools  industrial  training 
is  given  at  the  four  chief  centers  of  educa- 
tion. At  Epii)hany  Hall  students  are  taught 
the  cultivation  of  coffee,  cotton,  and  rubber; 
at  St.  John's  School,  (.'ape  Mount,  there  is  an 
agricultural  department,  in  which  rice  is 
raised  with  success,  and  efforts  are  being  made 
to  secure  facilities  for  teaching  other  indu.s- 
trial  arts.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  in- 
dustrial training  in  the  public  schools.  At 
Rick's  Institute,  at  Kai-Poo,  the  work  consists 
chiefly  of  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  and  the 
farm  vielded  3000  pounds  in  1902,  IGOO 
in  1903,  and  1400  in  1904.  An  excellent 
printing  department  has  been  fitted  up  at 
Liberia  College,  and  other  industrial  work  is 
being  gradually  introduced. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  has  aided 
schools  in  Liberia  from  time  to  time,  in  par- 
ticular the  school  at  Mt.  Coffee,  forty  miles 
from  Monrovia.  This  school  has  been  the 
especial  charge  of  the  Mt.  Coffee  Association 
of  America,  of  which  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  was  an  interested  and  active  member. 
The  Colonization  Society,  as  trustee  for  a 
fund  left  for  schools  by  a  Mr.  Graham,  supports 
two  schools,  which  bear  his  name.  Graham 
School,  No.  1,  is  located  at  Greenville,  Sinoe 
County;  reports  from  teachers  beginning 
with  the  year  1905,  and  ending  with  Mar.  31, 
1911,  show  the  total  attendance  of  scholars 
to  have  been  1261,  Liberian  boys  and  girls, 
993;  native  boys  and  girls,  268.  Graham 
School,  No.  3,  is  located  at  Royesville,  Mont- 
serrado  County;  the  report  of  the  teacher  for 
the  five  years  ending  Mar.  31,  1911,  shows 
the  total  attendance  of  scholars  to  be  447, 
Liberian  boys  and  girls,  243,  and  native  boys 
and  girls,  204.  The  present  President,  Daniel 
Edward  Howard  (inaugurated  Jan.  1,  1912),  is 
emphasizing  the  needs  of  improving  the  public 
school  system,  of  agricultural  education,  and  of 
Liberia  College.  I.  M.  C. 
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LIBERTY  COLLEGE,  GLASGOW,  KY. — 

An  institution  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  founded  in  1874.  In  1911  there  was 
amalgamated  with  it  the  Florence  University  for 
Women,  Florence,  Ala.  Preparatory,  collegi- 
ate, normal,  commercial,  music,  art,  and  domes- 
tic science  departments  are  maintained.  The 
entrance  requirements  are  equivalent  to  about 
three  years  of  high  school  work.  The  degrees 
of  B.A.,  B.S..  B.C.,  and  M.A.  are  conferred. 

LIBRARIES.  —  Historical.  —  Babylon  and 
Assyria.  —  Tlie  temples  of  the  ancient  cities 
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which  lie  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
such  as  Telloh,  Nipjiur,  Sippar,  Borsippa,  and 
Nineveh,  were  administrative  and  literary 
centers  as  well  as  the  shrines  of  gods.  From 
ten  to  thirty  thousand  inscribed  clay  tablets 
in  each  temple  preserved  official  record  of 
battles  and  of  the  divinations  which  foretold 
success  or  failure.  There  were  also  treaties, 
petitions,  diplomatic  letters,  laws,  deeds,  and 
churdi  rituals.  These  constituted  royal  or 
national  libraries,  presided  over  by  Nebo  the 
god  of  learning,  and  under  the  care  of  the  king- 
priest  or  a  high  official. 

Later  when  Hammurabi  (c.  B.C.  2200)  be- 
came chief  ruler  in  Babylonia,  Mardik  was 
advanced  to  be  the  head  of  all  gods,  and  Baby- 
lon became  the  center  of  records  and  learning. 
Hammurabi's  famous  laws  were  cut  into  the 
wall  of  the  temple.  These  records  and  others 
were  brought  together  by  Ashurbanipal  (b.c. 
671-626)  at  Nineveh  when  he  became  King  of 
Assyria.  Copies  of  inscriptions  on  monuments 
of  victories  and  of  all  national  legends  were  here 
recorded  on  clay  tablets  and  cyhnders.  These 
were  arranged  by  classes,  were  catalogued,  and 
indexed  by  title.  Many  of  those  which  describe 
divinations  had  excellent  drawings  to  illustrate 
the  text.  A  century  later  (Ezra  v,  17)  Darius 
ordered  a  search  to  be  made  in  the  hall  of  books 
at  Babylon  for  a  decree  regarding  the  house  of 
God  at  Jerusalem. 

The  temples  were  great  schools,  and  popular, 
because  preferment,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
came  through  the  priestly  office.  The  libraries 
had  many  easy  texts  and  vocabularies  for  boys 
to  study.  Ashurbanipal  says  that  he  had  stud- 
ied at  the  temple,  probably  as  a  youth. 

Egypt.  —  At  El-Amarna,  the  Egyptian  capi- 
tal of  the  Pharaoh  Akhuaton,  who  tried  to  up- 
lift religion  and  free  art  from  convention,  much 
of  the  national  library  has  been  found,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  correspondence  with  provinces 
and  with  kings  in  Western  Asia.  These 
archives  were  in  charge  of  Tetou-nou,  an  Egyp- 
tian, whose  assistant  was  Shamas-Niki,  a 
Babylonian.  The  hieroglyphic  writings  of 
Egypt  never  supplanted  the  cuneiform  of 
Babylonia  as  the  language  of  culture  and  diplo- 
macy, and  Shama.s-Niki  must  have  been  indis- 
pensable. The  papyrus  plant  which  furnished 
food,  fuel,  and  clothing  for  I'^gypt  became  the 
fragile  medium  for  perpetuating  iier  writings, 
until  parchment  or  prepared  skins  came  into 
use.  There  were  many  papyrus  collections  in 
Egypt  (see  Richardson's  Same  Old  Eyi/plian 
Lihrarie-f,  1911);  but  the  great  library  at  Alex- 
andria grew  up  under  foreign  influences,  the 
product  of  one  of  many  long  periods  of  foreign 
domination  of  the  Nih;  valley. 

Greece.  — Greece;  left  records  of  iiooks,  book 
selling,  and  schools,  hut  little  of  libraries. 
Demetrius  Phalerius,  poet  and  orator,  iioiiored 
with  as  many  statues  as  there  are  days  in  the 
year,  fled  to  Alexandria,  and  there  advised 
Ptolemy  in  his  plans  for  a  great  library,  al- 


though Aristotle  is  said  to  have  aided  in  the 
arrangement.  Aristotle's  own  library  {Strubo 
XIII,  1,  §  54)  passed  to  Theophrastus  and  from 
him  to  Neleus  of  Scepsis,  where  it  lay  hidden 
to  escape  the  rapacious  bibliophile  kings  of 
Pergamum  until  bought  by  Apcllicon  of 
Athens.  Sulla  the  dictator  and  book-lover  car- 
ried the  collection  to  Rome  to  have  its  texts 
copied  and  spread  abroad. 

From  Ejihesus,  where,  we  are  told,  there  was 
a  book  chained  to  the  door  of  Diana's  temple, 
came  Zenodotus  (b.c.  280)  to  manage  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  to  walk  in  its  colonnades  w-ith 
peripatetic  teachers,  and  to  dine  in  rooms  set 
apart  for  its  students.  This  was  the  mother 
library,  distinguished  thus  from  the  daughter 
library  in  the  temple  of  Serapis.  The  olc'cr 
collection  was  in  part  destroyed  by  Caesar,  li;t 
Antony  gave  200,000  manuscripts  of  Perga- 
mum to  Cleopatra  for  the  Serapeuni.  Of  this 
great  library  fleeting  and  uncertain  glimpses 
appear  in  391,  when  Theodosius  ordered  its  de- 
struction, a  generation  later  when  Orosius  says 
that  he  saw  ancient  books  in  Alexandria,  and 
in  640,  when  Amrou,  the  great  caliph  Omar's 
lieutenant,  is  said  to  have  used  the  remnant 
for  fuel. 

Rome.  —  M.  Terentius  Varro,  author  of  a 
work  entitled  De  Bibliothecis,  now  lost,  was 
commissioned  by  Julius  Csesar  to  collect  books 
for  a  library.  Under  succeeding  Caesars 
Rome  became  a  city  of  libraries,  to  which  stu- 
dents of  the  many  schools  of  oratory  and 
philosophy  resorted.  Telephus,  a  grammarian 
of  Pergamum  in  .\.d.  117,  is  said  by  Suidas  to 
have  issued  a  Notilia  Ubrorum  which  described 
minutely  the  libraries  of  his  time.  Forty  years 
earlier  Crates,  ambassador  from  Pergamum, 
probably  stimulated  an  interest  in  libraries 
while  lecturing  on  grammar  at  Rome.  C. 
Asinius  PoUio,  the  general,  poet,  and  friend  of 
Vergil  and  Horace,  founded  the  first  library  in 
Rome  from  spoils  of  his  Illyrian  campaign, 
B.C.  39.  Pliny  calls  him  "  the  first  to  nuike 
men's  talents  public  property,"  but  Plutarch 
claims  this  honor  for  Lucullus. 

The  Porticus  Octavia?,  a  typical  Roman  li- 
brary between  the  Capitoline  Hill  and  the  Tiber, 
was  founded  by  Augustus.  It  has  temjiles 
to  Juno  and  Jupiter,  connected  in  the  rear  by  a 
long  schola,  or  hall  for  conversation.  A  space 
of  ecjual  length  behind  the  schola  had  three  divi- 
sions: a  middle  section,  the  curia,  devoted  to 
meetings,  with  the  Latin  library  at  the  left  and 
the  Greek  liiirary  at  the  riglit.  About  this 
compact  building  tiiere  was  a  double  colonnade 
443  feet  by  377  feet,  to  provide,  as  at  Alexan- 
dria, a  meeting  i^lacc  for  master  and  i)>ii)ils. 
Rome  had  nearly  thirty  libraries,  to  which  N'c.'i- 
pasian  and  Trajan  made  large  additions.  Their 
manuscript  rolls  w(>re  kept  in  bookcases  or 
presses,  inlaid,  and  surmounted  by  busts,  un- 
less there  were  portraits  on  the  walls.  There 
was  usually  a  director  with  a  subordinate  in 
charge  of  each  language.     Men  like  Lucullus 
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lavished  money  on  their  libr.'U'i(\s  until  Seneca 
spoke  bitterly  of  l)ooks  as  "  oinanients  of  din- 
ing rooms,"  reaching  to  the  eeiiings.  He  adds: 
"  Nowadays  a  library  takes  rank  with  a  bath- 
room as  a  necessary  ornament  to  a  house.  I 
could  forgive  such  ideas  if  they  were  due  to 
extravagant  desire  for  learning  "  (/)e  tran- 
quillitate  animi). 

Middle  Ages.  —  Christianity  did  not  alter 
the  form  nor  greatly  abate  the  luxury  in  libra- 
ries. Eusebius,  in  his  History,  speaks  of 
Bishop  Alexander's  library  at  Jerusalem  (a.d. 
250)  as  a  storehouse  of  knowledge,  St.  Jerome 
worked  in  the  library  of  Pamphilus  in  Csesarea 
in  Palestine,  and  calls  the  founder  a  rival  in 
zeal  of  Demetrius  Phalerius  ami  Pisistratus 
the  tyrant.  In  the  early  Christian  Church  the 
apses  on  either  side  of  the  altar  were  used  to 
store  the  altar  vessels  and  ritual  books.  Thus 
one  apse  came  to  be  used  as  a  religious  or  mo- 
nastic library.  Christian  enthusiasts  retreating 
into  the  deserts  and  mountains  to  escape  luxury 
needed  books  to  keep  themselves  from  igno- 
rance. From  them  first  came  primitive  hbrary 
rules.  Those  of  St.  Pachomius  (a.d.  292-345) 
were  developed  near  Denderah  in  Upper  Egypt. 
St.  Benedict  perfected  library  administration, 
and  his  successors  influenced  the  government  of 
early  college  libraries.  (Clark,  Care  of  Books.) 
Monte  Cassino,  Saint  Gall,  and  Cluny  are  ex- 
amples of  these  Benedictine  libraries. 

In  the  manuscript  era  the  monks  of  monastic 
libraries  were  also  publishers  and  booksellers. 
The  Abbot  Loup  of  Ferrieres  kept  a  depot  for 
books  at  S.  Josse-sur-Mer.  Others  were  at 
Wearmouth  and  Yarrow.  Becker  estimates 
that  from  a.d.  750  to  1200  there  were  136  li- 
braries in  monasteries,  with  about  12,000  books 
in  all.  Of  these  about  thirty  were  complete 
Bibles. 

The  two  great  figures  in  medieval  learning 
were  Cassiodorus  (ry.y.)  and  Alcuin  (g.y.).  Cas- 
siodorus  maintained  a  scriptorium  where  his 
monks  copied  the  classic  authors.  Alcuin  sim- 
plified the  forms  of  written  letters  and  stimu- 
lated scholarship.  There  are  many  woodcuts  of 
the  early  years  of  printing  which  depict  the 
monk  in  his  library  or  scriptorium.  Cassiodorus 
said:  "  As  the  antiquarian  copies  the  words  of 
Christ,  so  many  wounds  docs  he  inflict  upon 
Satan."  Here  was  the  inspiration  of  medieval 
book  making.  Some  of  the  best  work  was  done 
by  the  Benedictine  nuns,  and  trial  pages  written 
by  nuns  of  St.  Mildred's  Abbey,  Isle  of  Thanet, 
still  exist. 

By  a  law  of  recompense,  the  era  of  fanaticism 
that  effaced  or  destroyed  many  manuscripts 
was  followed  liy  the  age  of  printing.  Books 
became  cheap,  and  libraries  leaped  from  a  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  voIuuk  s.  The  scriptorium 
lost  its  influence,  however,  as  a  part  of  the 
monastic  library.  The  Ars  Moriendi,  the 
Biblia  Pauperum,  the  rude  picture  book  of  the 
Bible  story,  and  the  Donatus  or  popular  gram- 
mar   were    multiplied    beyond   the    dream    of 


Cassiodorus.  Then  movable  type  came,  and 
the  modern  library  was  inevitable.  Before 
the  voyages  of  Columbus  there  were  printing 
presses  in  236  cities  in  Europe,  with  over  a 
thousand  printers.  A  million  books  were  is- 
sued with  good  ink  on  durable  paper  before  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Bibh;,  fol- 
lowing Christian  missionaries  into  every  coun- 
try, tauglit  the  world  to  read.  "  Some," 
said  Fox,  "  gave  a  load  of  hay  for  a  few  chap- 
ters of  St.  James  or  of  St.  John  in  English." 

Richard  de  Bury  (q.v.),  who  finished  his 
Philobiblon  in  1345,  shows  forth  the  spirit 
which  governed  cathedral  and  university  li- 
braries in  England.  The  general  attainment 
of  learning  had  grown  to  such  projiortion  that 
Bishop  Carpenter's  librarian  at  Worcester  in 
1464  was  required  to  be  a  graduate  in  theology 
and  a  good  preacher.  It  was  his  duty  to  ex- 
plain hard  passages  in  the  Bible,  make  lists  of  the 
books  in  his  keeping,  and  examine  the  shelves 
each  year  on  the  Friday  after  the  Feast  of 
Relics  (in  January).  At  St.  Martin's,  Dover, 
now  part  of  Dover  College,  the  administrative 
details,  worked  out  very  thoroughly,  have  been 
preserved.  At  Pembroke  College  the  titles  of 
books  were  written  on  parchment  attached  to 
the  left  half  of  a  board.  The  right  half  was  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  layer  of  wax,  on  which  the 
name  of  a  borrower  might  be  scratched  in  line 
with  the  book's  title.  The  borrower  depo.sited 
a  "  pledge,"  sometimes  the  value  of  the  book, 
or  an  agreement  in  writing. 

Education  in  1400  is  reflected  in  the  character 
of  college  libraries  in  England.  Theology  and 
kindred  subjects  claimed  three  fourths  of  all 
the  college  books,  with  one  fourth  devoted  to 
grammar,  poetry,  music,  medicine,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  astronomy.  The  proportion 
was  not  materially  altered  in  colonial  New  Eng- 
land, but  in  the  Southern  colonies  private 
libraries  reflected  a  later  and  broader  taste. 

Great  Libraries  Founded  in  Early  Modern 
Period.  —  The  Vatican  library  at  Rome  has 
historic  origins  in  church  records  dating  from 
the  second  century,  and  was  associated  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  with  Popes  Damasus 
and  Hilary.  With  Boniface  VHI,  a  true  pon- 
tifical library  began,  when  he  ordered  a  cata- 
logue to  be  made  in  1295.  These  books  were 
scattered  in  the  fourteenth  century,  some  going 
to  Assisi,  where  they  may  still  be  seen.  Nicho- 
las V  (1447-1455)  was  a  book  lover,  collecting 
for  the  common  convenience  of  all  learned  men; 
and  fifteen  years  later  Sixtus  IV  provitled  a 
building  for  the  new  collection,  appointed 
Platina  as  librarian,  and  made  the  modern 
Vatican  library  a  reality.  From  1475  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1481,  Bartolommeo  Platina 
fitted  his  library  with  banchi  and  wall  cases, 
added  ])aintings  by  Chirlandajo  and  Melozzo 
da  Forli,  and  catalogued  the  books.  There 
were  the  Latin  and  Greek  rooms,  the  Bihliotheca 
Rccreta  a.i\A  the  Bibliotheca  Pontificia.  Platina 
and  his  three  pages  slept  in  an  adjoining  room. 
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Juniper  was  used  to  fumigate,  fox  tails  to  dust, 
and  brooms  to  sweep  the  library.  A  notice  of 
the  time  of  Julius  II  asked  readers  not  to  quarrel 
nor  to  jump  over  the  desks.  A  pleasant 
description  of  the  library  will  be  found  in 
Montaigne's  Travels  in  Italy  in  1581.  Scholars 
were  first  admitted  in  188S.  Much  might 
be  said  of  the  Laurentian  library  at  Florence 
and  of  the  origin  of  old  collections  in  other  parts 
of  Europe.  The  famihar  print  by  Woudanus 
in  IGIO  of  the  Ubrary  of  Leyden  University 
represents  gentlemen  with  their  hats  and  cloaks 
on,  followed  by  dogs,  going  from  case  to  case  to 
consult  the  chained  books. 

Edwards,  in  Ms  Memoirs  of  Libraries,  has 
given  the  story  of  the  plundering  of  monastic 
libraries  in  the  sixteenth  centurj-,  when  manu- 
scripts were  used  to  light  candlesticks,  to  rub 
boots,  and  to  wrap  grocers'  bundles,  "  and  some 
they  sent  over  sea  to  the  bookbinders,  not  in 
small  number,  but  at  times  whole  ships  full,  to 
the  wondering  of  the  foreign  nations."  Books 
are  still  found  with  pieces  of  written  parchment 
used  in  the  bindings.  In  some  college  libraries 
the  desks  were  sold  since  no  books  remained. 

A  century  later  a  great  need  stimulated  re- 
newed interest  in  book  collecting.  Humphrey 
Chetham  in  1651  saw  the  value  of  "  godly  Eng- 
lish books,  proper  for  the  edification  of  the  com- 
mon people,"  and  founded  chapel  libraries  and 
a  town  library  in  Manchester.  The  Reverend 
Thomas  Bray,  whose  life  was  one  of  amazing 
energy  and  results,  promoted  deanery  and  par- 
ish libraries  all  over  England  and  parish  libra- 
ries in  the  English  colonies  to  preserve  the 
clergy   from   ignorance. 

The  British  Museum  had  its  origin  not  as  a 
hall  of  official  records,  but  in  three  great  collec- 
tions illustrating  English  history.  The  death 
of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  1753  brought  about  the 
act  (26  Geo.  II,  1753)  for  the  purchase  of  his 
treasures  of  art  and  books,  together  with  the 
Harleian  manuscripts,  the  two  collections  to  be 
united  with  the  Cottonian  manuscripts,  al- 
ready the  property  of  the  nation,  under  a  board 
of  trustees.  The  British  Museum  was  opened 
as  Montague  House  in  1759,  the  Royal  Li- 
brary of  the  Kings  having  meanwhile  been  given 
by  George  II.  The  romantic  career  of  the  late 
Sir  Anthony  Panizzi,  Italian  refugee,  librarian 
and  scholar,  resulted  in  ])lacing  the  British 
Museum  in  the  front  rank.  "  He  governed  his 
library  as  his  friend  Cavour  governed  his  coun- 
try," wrote  Dr.  (iarnett,  "  perfecting  its  in- 
ternal organization  with  one  hand  while  he 
extended  its  frontiers  with  the  other."  The 
printed  catalogue,  from  troubled  beginnings  in 
1834,  is  now  complete,  and  represents  a  great 
bibliograpliical  achievement,  closing  with  the 
year  1900.  Of  earlier  origin,  the  Bodleian  li- 
brary at  Oxford,  opened  in  1602,  was  the  first 
"  public  "  library  in  Europe;;  the  second  was 
that  of  Angclo  Ilocca,  opened  at  Rome  in  1604. 
The  John  Kylands  Library  at  Manchester, 
begun  in  1890,  took  high  rank  two  years  later 


when  the  ancient  Althorp  Library  of  the  Earls 
Spencer  was  purchased.  This  collection,  asso- 
ciated with  the  genius  of  Dibdin,  illustrated  by 
examples  the  whole  range  of  the  history  of 
printing. 

The  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris  can  be 
traced  to  a  collection  of  records  in  the  Louvre 
in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  Guillaume  Bude  was 
the  first  MaUre  de  la  Librairie  du  Roi  in  1544, 
and  in  1556  a  copy  of  each  book  printed  in  the 
country  "  with  privilege  "  was  by  law  deposited 
in  the  library.  For  several  centuries  two  library 
families,  the  Dc  Thous  and  the  Bignons,  held  a 
sway  of  varying  power,  building  up  the  collec- 
tion by  unceasing  labor  and  foresight.  In  1721 
the  books  were  removed  to  the  Palais  Mazarin, 
the  Bignons  serving  as  librarians  from  father  to 
son  from  1642  to  1784.  The  revolution  sent  its 
spoils  of  churches  and  country  houses,  swelling 
the  accumulations  of  centuries  to  a  total  of 
nearly  three  miUion  volumes.  A  catalogue  is 
now    (1912)    being    printed. 

All  the  important  countries  of  Europe  have 
royal  or  national  libraries,  varying  in  size 
and  administrative  efficiency.  The  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  St.  Petersburg,  with  over  a  million  vol- 
umes, is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  world, 
and  is  freely  open  to  scholars.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  great  libraries  of  the  continent  are 
the  accumulation  of  time  rather  than  of  sys- 
tematic effort ;  and  from  them  down  to  the  hum- 
blest civic  collection  there  is  rarely  any  liberal 
control  comparable  to  that  which  is  everywhere 
characteristic   of   American  libraries. 

America.  —  For  two  centuries  at  least  after 
the  arrival  of  Winthrop  in  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Boston  was  the  literary  center  of  the  English 
colonies.  Her  clergy  and  her  civic  rulers  could 
not  be  content  without  writing  as  well  as  read- 
ing books.  A  library  established  in  the  Town 
House  at  Boston  through  the  will  of  Captain 
Robert  Keayne,  dated  in  1653,  was  composed  of 
books  in  English,  and  the  idea  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  small  municipal  collections 
fornn^d  at  the  English  Norwich  and  elsewhere  as 
early  as  1608.  New  York  owes  its  advent  into 
library  history  to  Reverend  John  Sharpe,  chai> 
lain  at  the  fort,  who  proposed  in  1712-1713  a 
public  school,  a  public  library,  and  a  catechiz- 
ing cha])cl.  The  library  was  to  be  free  to  all. 
Sharpe's  books,  and  those  of  the  corporation  li- 
brary of  1728,  sent  over  by  the  Society  for  the 
Proi)agation  of  the  Gospel,  togetluM-  with  tlie 
much  finer  collections  of  the  New  York  Society 
Library,  founded  in  1754,  were  all  swept  away 
during  the  Revolution. 

Franklin  once  said  that  in  his  boyhood  there 
was  not  one  good  bookstore  south  of  Boston. 
When  a  lad,  he  went  to  Philadelphia  anti  pro- 
jected there  in  1731  the  fir.st  subscription 
library  in  the  colonies.  Franklin  says:  "  I 
set  on  foot  my  first  project  of  a  public  nature, 
that  for  a  subscription  library.  ...  I  was  not 
able,  with  great  industry,  to  find  more  than 
fifty  persons,  mostly  young  tradesmen,  will- 
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ing  to  pay  down  for  this  purpose  forty  shillings 
each,  and  ten  shillings  per  annum.  On  this 
little  fund  we  began."  This  eoUcction  even- 
tually became  the  Philadelphia  Library  Soci- 
ety, and  half  a  century  later  was  strengthened 
by  adding  the  Loganian  library,  which  had 
been  founded  in  1745  through  the  generosity 
of  James  Logan,  famous  as  the  secretary 
of  William  Penn.  The  Redwood  Library, 
estabUshcd  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1747,  be- 
longs to  this  period.  A  similar  library,  also 
an  institution  for  self-improvement,  was  begun 
in  the  following  year  by  some  seventeen  young 
men  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

As  early  as  1774  the  Connecticut  Couranl  made 
the  assertion  that  the  need  of  public  libraries 
was  "  too  manifest  to  be  denied  ";  but  up  to 
1850  the  public  library  had  no  such  character 
as  it  has  to-day.  It  is  true  that  Boston  and 
New  York  made  spasmodic  attempts  at  city 
libraries,  but  in  reality  the  only  libraries  during 
this  time  were  the  Bray  or  parish  libraries, 
mostly  unused,  and  the  subscription  libraries, 
which  flourished  because  they  were  near  by 
and  were  not  necessarily  self-sustaining. 

The  first  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
influenced  by  the  conditions  in  France,  show  a 
great  intellectual  awakening.  Clubs  of  all 
kinds,  and  especially  learned  clubs,  sprang  up, 
and  almost  all  had  a  reading  room  or  a  library. 
From  this  beginning  many  athenaeums  or 
scholars'  libraries  came  into  being,  from  New 
England  to  Georgia. 

During  this  same  period  the  establishment  of 
state  and  nati:)nal  libraries  was  begun:  New 
Hampshire,  the  pioneer,  had  a  calonial  library 
as  early  as  1770,  which  was  reestablished  as  a 
state  library  in  1818.  New  .Jersey  followed  with 
a  library  as  early  as  1796,  though  it  was  so  much 
broader  in  scope  that  it  has  served  as  a  type  to 
guide  many  later  state  libraries.  It  was  a  suffi- 
ciently elastic  model  to  allow  for  the  changes 
which  time  and  varying  conditions  have  im- 
posed, enlarging  the  original  conception  into  a 
far  wider  idea  of  its  duty  to  the  people,  than  that 
of  a  merely  legislative  function.  South  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  the  best  known 
of  the  early  state  libraries,  were  all  founded 
before  1818.  In  1800  the  national  government 
established  a  library.  Its  beginnings  were  so 
small  that  its  first  catalogue  (1802)  was  hardly 
necessary.  When  the  British  took  Washington 
in  1814,  the  library  was  burned,  and  twice  since, 
in  1825  and  1851,  fires  have  occurred.  Jeffer- 
son's library  was  purchased  in  1815,  and  was 
the  first  of  many  famous  collections  to  be  added. 
The  Library  of  Congress  now  aids  her  libraries 
through  printed  catalogue  cards,  bibliographies, 
and  other  material. 

All  these  were  tendencies  away  from  libraries 
which  were  under  private  -control,  and  the 
tendency  became  more  marked  when  towns 
like  Salisbury  in  Connecticut  (1803)  and 
Peterborough  in  New  Hampshire  (18.33)  es- 
tablished   libraries    with    town    funds.     These 


foreshadowed  the  true  public  library,  but  it 
was  not  until  (ieorge  Ticknor  of  Bo.ston  grasped 
the  significance  of  the  great  benefit  that  would 
come  when  books  were  free  to  all,  that  the 
movement  came  to  its  fruition.  The  first  con- 
vention of  liltrarians  was  held  in  New  York, 
Sept.  15-17,  18.53.  The  fact  that  fifty-three 
delegates  were  present  shows  how  great  was  the 
awakening,  both  among  scholars  and  among 
librarians. 

In  1848  William  F.  Poole  printed  a  modest 
index  to  the  many  periodicals  which  had  be- 
come useless  and  because  of  the  impossibility 
of  finding  the  material  hidden  there.  This 
was  the  origin  of  Poole's  Index.  At  about 
the  same  time  other  men  came  into  prominence 
in  the  library  world,  which  at  this  time  cen- 
tered around  Boston.  Jewett  failed  to  create 
a  National  Library,  came  to  the  Boston  Public 
Library  (1855),  and  made  himself  widely 
known  by  his  rules  for  cataloguing.  Thirteen 
years  later  Justin  Minor  succeeded  them,  .^t 
this  time  Poole  was  about  to  go  to  Cincinnati, 
and  Cutter  prepared  to  succeed  him  as  libra- 
rian of  the  Boston  Athena?um.  These  men  and 
many  others  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1876  and 
founded  the  American  Library  Association,  with 
the  Library  Journal  as  its  organ. 

Recent  Development.  —  Scientific  Library 
Management.  —  Edwards  (q.r.),  Panizzi,  and 
Ewart  (g.v.)  in  England,  and  the  leaders  in 
America  laid  the  library  world  under  a  debt 
hard  of  comprehension  in  the  present  day  of 
universal  progress.  Library  devices  of  all 
kinds  were  being  perfected  and  improved  at 
this  time  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  New 
rides  for  cataloguing  were  being  tried,  and 
Dewey  and  Cutter  were  bringing  to  perfection 
their   system   of  classification.      See  Libe.aet 

CL.\SSIFIC.'iTION. 

Women  at  this  time  had  little  connection 
with  libraries,  but  this  has  grown  greater  as 
their  sphere  of  activity  has  grown  wider.  Mrs. 
Anne  Waddell,  a  woman  of  affairs  in  New  York, 
was  named  in  the  charter  of  the  New  York 
Society  Library  in  1772.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  women's  sole  literary 
interests  were  such  as  might  be  derived  from  the 
circulating  libraries  in  the  stationers'  or  bakers' 
stores.  A  few  vei'y  erudite  scholars  were  al- 
lowed to  use  the  libraries  of  general  literature; 
but  the  general  attitude  of  mind  toward  such 
use  was  reflected  by  Charles  Folsom,  who  pro- 
tested in  1855  against  women  having  access  to 
"  the  corrupter  portions  of  the  polite  litera- 
ture." 

In  1850  Harvard  had  68,000  volumes,  the 
largest  collection  in  America,  the  Library  of 
Congress  about  46,000,  the  New  York  Library 
Society  30,000,  and  the  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia  55,000,  the  second  in  size.  To-day 
these  would  not  seem  large  collections  for  any 
prosperous  town. 

The  library  movement  in  the  United  States  is 
indebted  to  many  forces  for  its  success.     The 
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Mathers,  Prince,  Sharpe,  and  others  of  the  co- 
lonial clergy  fostered  the  collection  and  care  of 
books.  Franklin,  a  great  social  and  scientific 
factor  in  our  development,  emphasized  the  li- 
brary as  an  aid  to  the  skilled  laborer.  Follow- 
ing the  American  Revolution  and  its  period  of 
inaction,  French  ideals  had  an  awakening 
impulse,  caught  up  and  carried  on  by  the  far- 
reaching  lyceum  system  of  rural  lectures.  No 
doubt  also  the  articles  by  Edward  Edwards  and 
the  speeches  of  Ewart  had  their  echo  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Certainly  the  Report  of  the 
Cjnmissioners,  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  and 
government  of  the  British  Museum  under 
Panizzi,  and  published  in  18.50,  must  have  in- 
t'jrjsted  and  aroused  men  interested  in  books, 
in  administration,  and  in  social  forces. 

Library  Lcgislalion.  —  An  enlightened  opin- 
ion has  in  some  states  forced  special  library 
legislation;  but  more  often  a  few  devoted  men 
have  obtained  the  laws  that  in  time  create 
a  regard  for  libraries.  The  hbrary  law  of 
Now  York,  passed  in  18.35,  under  which 
a  school  district  could  raise  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  purchase  of  books,  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  taxation  for  the  support  of  libraries. 
New  Hampshire  passed  a  verj-  simple  library 
law  in  1849,  with  no  limit  as  to  appropriation 
and  no  conditions  as  to  management.  Massa- 
chusetts enacted  in  1851  a  brief  law  under  which 
libraries  multiphed  rapidly  in  the  common- 
wealth. Maine  in  1854  passed  an  unsatisfac- 
tory law,  permitting  the  levy  of  a  dollar  on  each 
ratable  poll  to  establish  libraries,  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  poll  for  maintenance.  Vermont 
did  little  better  in  1865.  The  Ohio  law  of  1847 
tied  the  library  to  the  educational  system.  In 
1872  Colorado  passed  a  good  law,  and  Illinois 
devised  an  elaborate  and  thoroughly  satis- 
factory act  which  has  inliuenced  many  states, 
New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  California, 
Mi.ssouri,  and  others.  Some  sections  of  the 
country  were  for  a  long  time  very  backward  in 
library  h'gislation,  incliuling  (^onnecticut,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  even  New  York,  where  the  fairly 
convenient  school  district  system  was  not  altered 
till  1892. 

The  State  Library  ("ommission,  which  was 
estalilished  by  Massachusetts  in  1890  to  foster 
town  libraries,  set  an  example  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  country;  with  increasing 
powers  and  a  firmer  conviction  of  tin;  work  to  be 
accomplished,  state  commissions  have  grown  in 
importance  and  in  the  scope  of  their  work  for 
library  ('xtension.  In  many  states  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  state  commission  and  the  state  li- 
brary has  made  the  use  of  l)ooks  a  vital  and  far- 
reaching  force  for  intelligent  citizenship. 

Library  history  in  the  United  States  has  been  of 
short  duration,  but,  with  no  traditions  to  forget 
and  no  customs  to  break,  progress  has  been  rapid. 
History,  as  far  as  it  has  been  made,  has  had  less 
of  the  dignity  of  mere  age  and  more  of  the  fruit 
of  radical  achievement.     One  has  only  to  study 
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Ubrary  history  in  France,  Germany,  or  Italy, 
to  reaUze  that  what  has  been  done  in  the  United 
States  toward  establishing  an  intimate  relation- 
ship between  good  books  and  the  social  life  of 
all  classes  has  been  pioneer  work. 

Free  Public  Libraries.  —  Library  progress  in 
the  sociological  sense  must  be  studied  in  three 
sections.  England,  although  handicapped  by 
inability  to  free  her  librarj'  and  museum  prop- 
erty from  taxation,  began  before  1850,  under 
able  leaders,  her  campaign  for  free  libraries. 
America,  recognizing  early  the  right  to  levy 
taxes  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
public  libraries,  made  greater  progress  along 
seemingly  radical  lines.  The  Continent,  crip- 
pled by  social  and  economic  conditions,  has  only 
very  recently  welcomed  modern  ideals. 

In  1700  John  Evelyn  said  that  Paris  had  more 
libraries  than  were  in  the  three  kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain,  and  Gibbon  declared  in  1800  that 
no  scholarly  work  could  be  done  in  English 
libraries.  A  conference  at  Manchester  half  a 
century  later  agreed  that  since  Gibbon's  day 
little  improvement  had  been  made,  and  William 
Ewart  was  asked  to  begin  a  parliamentary  fight 
for  a  library  law.  The  bill  of  1845  "  for  en- 
couraging the  establishment  of  wvsevms  in 
large  towns"  was  passed;  it  allowed  half  a 
penny  in  the  pound  to  be  levied  for  land  and 
buildings  for  museums  in  large  towns,  but  no 
specimens  or  books  could  be  bought.  Edward 
Edwards,  for  many  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  took  up  the  study  of  library  condi- 
tions at  home,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  the 
United  States,  embodying  his  researches  in  ar- 
ticles published  in  1847  and  1848.  Ewart  then 
brought  in  a  bill,  which  met  with  vigorous  oppo- 
sition and  the  most  absurd  arguments  before  its 
passage  in  1850.  This  act  was  permissive  for 
towns  of  10,000  inhabitants  and  over,  kept  to 
the  same  inadequate  rate,  and  made  no  provi- 
sion for  the  purchase  of  books;  but  it  was 
distinctly  for  libraries  as  well  as  for  museums, 
although  the  latter  have  always  overshadowed 
public  libraries  in  English  legislation.  Subse- 
quent acts  advanced  the  rate  to  a  penny,  al- 
lowed the  purchase  of  books  and  newspapers, 
permitted  nmney  to  be  borrowed  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  and  extended  these  privileges 
to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  So  great  was  the  con- 
fusion arising  from  conflicting  library  acts  that 
in  1894  they  were  consolidated,  making  a  nearly 
uniform  law  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  rate  limit  has  hindered  library  progress, 
and  taxation  of  library  jiroperty  has  still  further 
decreased  tiie  net  return  from  a  rate  already 
too  small  for  healthy  growth  in  i)o])ulous  com- 
nuinities.  London,  with  no  central  go\ernment 
until  1899,  has  had  a  slow  development.  I'ng- 
lish  liliraries  in  early  days  depended  too  nuich 
on  mechanical  devices;  the  librarian  was  a 
custodian  and  clerk  rather  than  an  adminis- 
trator, and  his  influence  was  limited.  Until 
recently  there  have  been  no  training  schools  for 
young  men  and  women  who  fill  the  minor  places, 
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so  that  those  have  been  less  intelligently  nian- 
agcil  than  large  lilirarics  which  could  tempt 
otficials  from  the  British  Museum.  An  Ameri- 
can is  apt  to  think  that  the  English  librarian 
does  not  trust  his  public  enough,  t  hat  he  does  not 
do  enough  for  schools,  for  rural  districts,  and  in 
the  way  of  cooperation  with  neigliboring  libra- 
ries. The  Englishman  considers  our  classifica- 
tion on  the  shelves  too  close  and  too  inflexible, 
and  he  experiments  cautiously  with  the  many 
social  plans  by  which  Americans  bind  the  com- 
munity to  the  public  library. 

In  America  Ticknor  set  the  pace  for  library 
progress  when,  in  1851,  he  spoke  of  his  aim  for 
the  proposed  public  library  in  Boston:  "  I  would 
establish  a  library  which  differs  from  all  free 
libraries  yet  attempted;  I  mean  one  in  wdiich 
any  popular  books,  tending  to  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement,  shall  be  furnished  in  such 
numbers  of  copies  that  many  persons  can  be 
reading  the  same  book  at  the  same  time;  in  short, 
that  not  only  the  best  books  of  all  sorts,  but  the 
pleasant  literature  of  the  day,  shall  be  made 
accessible  to  the  whole  people  when  they  most 
care  for  it,  that  is,  when  it  is  fresh  and  new." 

But  even  in  America  the  free  public  library 
has  come  with  wise  slowness  into  favor.  As  late 
as  1876,  when  one  hundred  and  three  delegates 
met  at  a  conference  of  American  librarians,  only 
fourteen  represented  institutions  of  the  modern 
free  public  librarj'  type.  Libraries  maintained 
by  shareholders  and  by  annual  subscribers  still 
predominated.  With  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
free  library  the  scope  of  its  work  along  social 
lines  has  become  a  subject  for  debate.  We  are 
not  far  from  that  condition  referred  to  in  18.50 
by  a  member  of  Parliament  who  prophesied 
that  the  working  classes  would  soon  be  asking 
for  "  quoits,  peg-tops,  and  footballs."  Sunday 
opening,  first  tried  in  Cincinnati  in  1870, 
was  an  early  step  in  the  radical  movement  in 
America.  Work  with  children,  now  recognized 
as  essential  in  a  good  library,  attempts  to  attract 
and  hold  the  young  when  they  first  learn  to 
read.  Indeed,  story  telling  and  games  are  in- 
troduced in  branches  of  great  city  libraries  to 
win  the  very  young  and  the  foreign  born.  Uni- 
versity extension  lectures,  given  on  certain  even- 
ings each  week  and  on  Sundays,  bring  older 
people  to  the  building  and  give  them  predigestcd 
treasures  from  books  and  art.  INIore  liberal 
rules  for  the  circulation  of  books  (the  two-book 
system  and  special  cards  for  teachers),  free 
access  to  the  shelves  or  to  special  standard  col- 
lections, and  even  free  delivery  from  library 
to  home,  all  illustrate  the  endeavor  to  make  the 
free  library  indispensable. 

A  distinct  effort  is  now  made  to  educate  taste 
in  architecture  by  new  ideals  of  excellence  in 
buildings;  but  the  facade  follows  the  plan  and  is 
not  merely  a  pleasing  exterior.  Books  on  li- 
brary planning  fortify  the  librarian  against  the 
inexperienccfl  architect  who  desires  effect  only. 
Library  Methods.  —  The  American  mission- 
ary spirit,  radical  though  it  may  be,  has  had  its 


influence  in  the  old  world  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
servative communities  of  the  new.  Certain 
mechanical  improvements,  such  as  the  decimal 
and  expansive  systems  of  classification  for 
))lacing  books  on  the  shelves,  indexing  the  books 
of  the  library  on  cards  instead  of  in  ledgers, 
making  a  charging  record  for  books  taken  out 
of  the  building  so  that  statistical  information 
may  easily  be  compiled,  and  uniform  cataloguing 
rules,  adopted  in  preparing  cards  to  be  issued 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  are  revolutionizing 
the  routine  of  library  administration.  The 
librarian,  while  he  may  still  be  a  "  missionary 
of  culture,"  must  recognize  that  his  vocation 
calls  for  business  ability. 

English  and  American  methods,  though  differ- 
ing, are  not  fundamentally  divergent  after  all. 
The  Continent,  however,  can  show  little  en- 
lightened library  development  outside  a  few 
isolated  exam])les  in  Holland,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  Sweden.  In  Germany  the  dual 
library  system,  a  Stadtbihlioihck,  or  sleep.y  mu- 
nicipal library  in  the  main  street,  and  a  Fo/A-.s- 
hihliothek  or  cheap  fiction  library  on  the  side 
street,  has  delayed  the  coming  of  the  all-round 
large  public  library.  Social  club  libraries  also 
have  satisfied  the  more  intelligent  members  of 
the  community,  who  are  bound  together  by  a 
love  for  art,  music,  archaeology,  or  science. 

France  has  few  cities  where  the  public  seem  to 
want  libraries,  and  zeal  is  not  expected  from 
poorly  paid  librarians.  The  scholarly  libra- 
rian, however,  still  survives  in  some  historic 
French  towns.  What  France  lacks  in  organi- 
zation Italy  carries  almost  to  an  extreme.  A 
library  assistant  in  Italy  can  be  transferred 
from  city  to  suburb  or  to  a  distant  city, 
finding  the  same  system  everywhere.  In  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe  people's  libraries 
are  still  parish  charities,  except  where  Miss 
Valfrid  Palmgren,  through  addresses  and  writ- 
ings, has  introduced  American  methods  and 
aims.  The  censorship  in  Russia  has  crushed 
library  progress  there,  and  throughout  many 
square  miles  no  books  are  accessible  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  works  of  a  contemporary  poet  under 
the  ban  of  the  censor  could  not  be  found  in  a 
library  which  honored  him  by  bearing  his  name. 
Still,  in  Russia,  and  in  Siberia,  interesting  little 
libraries  may  be  found  where  a  librarian  has 
been  bornforthe  task,  undisniaj-ed  by  conditions 
which  prevail  all  about  him. 

Germany  and  Switzerland  have  attempted 
catalogues  on  a  great  scale;  but  in  most  Euro- 
pean capitals  the  catalogues  are  inaccessible, 
or  inadequate,  and  the  service  is  very  slow. 
Munich,  Stockholm,  and  Brussels  have  been 
famed  in  the  past  for  helpful  employees  and 
convenient  appliances;  but  administrators  die 
and  policies  change.  The  real  library  move- 
ment is  to  be  seen  at  Charlottenburg  and  Essen 
in  Germany,  at  Dordrecht  and  Groningen  in 
Holland,  at  Stockholm,  and  at  several  other 
places  where  modern  methods  are  but  just 
coming    into    vogue.     Foreign    scholars    have 
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attended  English  and  American  library  confer- 
ences, and  have  admired  what  they  saw,  but 
they  have  been  slow  to  believe  that  these  radical 
methods  could  be  made  successful  in  Continen- 
tal cities.  They  are,  however,  very  gradually 
making  the  experiment.  C.  K.  B. 

School  Libraries.  —  District  School  Libraries. 
'  —  The  district  school  hbrary  movement  ante- 
dated the  modern  ])ublic  library  movement  in 
this  country  by  about  forty  years.  Its  original 
impulse  came  from  educators  who  saw  that  if 
the  State  was  to  gain  intelligent  citizens,  as  a 
result  of  its  investment  in  education,  the  young 
must  not  only  be  taught  reading,  but  must  be 
given  good  books  to  read. 

New  York  was  the  pioneer,  and  a  law  was 
passed  in  1835  permitting  the  voters  of  any 
school  district  to  levy  a  tax  of  S20  to  start  a 
library,  and  $10  annually  to  maintain  it. 
This  permission  failing  to  appeal  to  the  rural 
taxpayer,  the  legislature  of  1838  passed  a  law 
appropriating  $55,000  annually  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  libraries  in  every  school  district  of 
the  state,  with  the  provision  that  after  three 
years  the  money  might  be  spent  for  books  or  for 
teachers'  wages,  at  the  discretion  of  the  district. 
These  were  not  to  be  strictly  school  libraries 
for  the  use  of  the  pupils  alone,  but  were  also  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  district. 

The  example  of  New  York  was  followed  by 
Massachusetts,  which,  through  the  efforts  of 
Horace  Mann  (q.v.),  passed  in  1835  a  permissive 
school  district  law,  and  in  18'12  added  the  stimu- 
lus of  a  state  appropriation  of  $15  to  each  dis- 
trict that  should  raise  an  equal  amount. 

Following  the  lead  of  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, seventeen  states  passed  more  or  less 
effective  laws  providing  for  district  school  li- 
braries, as  follows:  Connecticut,  1839;  Rhode 
Island  and  Iowa,  1840;  Indiana,  1841;  Maine, 
1844;  Oiiio,  1847;  Wisconsin,  1848;  Missouri, 
1853;  California  and  Oregon,  1854;  Illinois, 
1855;  Kansas  and  Virginia,  1870;  New  Jersey, 
1871;  Kentucky  and  Minnesota,  1873;  and 
Colorado,  1876. 

The  results  of  tliis  legislation  were  in  the  main 
disappointing.  Jewett's  Notices  of  public  libra- 
ries in  the  United  States,  publislied  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  1851,  reports  9505 
public  school  libraries  in  all,  containing  1,522,- 
332  volumes,  of  wlhch  1,338,848  volumes  were 
in  New  York,  91,539  in  Ma.ssachu.setts,  47,220 
in  Mieiiigan,  and  19, (537  in  Rhode  Island;  no 
other  state  reporting  more  than  10,000.  In  the 
Bureau  of  iMlucation's  wjiecial  report  on  lil)raries 
in  1870  tlie  total  nundjcr  of  volumes  in  school 
libraries  had  declined  to  1,305,407.  In  New 
York  Stale,  where  alone  the  school  libraries 
were  very  generally  established,  the  numlx'r  of 
volumes  in  libraries  fell  from  over  1,300,000  in 
1851  to  825,000  in  1892,  and  mo.st  of  the  annual 
appropriation  had  come  to  be  devoted  to  gen- 
eral school  purposes. 

Success  of  the  Movement.  —  Two  reasons  are 
usually  assigned  for  the  comparative  failure  of 


the  school  library  movement  in  the  country. 

First,  defects  in  legislation;  many  of  the  states 
failed  to  give  state  aid  or  gave  it  only  intermit- 
tently or  failed  to  provide  for  the  supplementing 
of  state  aid  by  local  taxation,  therelay  keeping 
up  local  interest  in  the  libraries.  Second,  de- 
fects of  administration;  there  was  seldom  any 
supervision  over  the  selection  of  books,  and  the 
local  school  authorities  were  not  accountable  to 
any  central  authority  for  the  management  of  the' 
libraries.  But  underlying  both  of  these  rea- 
sons was  the  fact  that  this  early  school  library 
movement  was  strictly  a  school  enterprise. 
The  educators  originating  it  did  not  realize  that 
books  alone  do  not  make  a  liljrary,  and  that 
only  where  organized  into  libraries  do  masses  of 
books  become  available  for  use.  To  be  efficient 
a  library  should  be  well  chosen,  classified  by 
subject,  the  contents  of  the  books  brought  out 
by  analytical  cataloguing.  The  books  need  to 
be  mended  and  rebound;  thcj'  should  be  charged 
when  in  circulation,  both  for  safety  and  in  order 
that  their  use  may  be  recorded.  All  this  is  a 
librarian's  business,  not  a  teacher's;  and  in  the 
forties  and  fifties  librarians  themselves  had  not 
yet  worked  out  methods  of  efficient  library 
administration,  —  library  science  was  in  its 
infancy. 

American  librarianship  did  not  become  an 
organized  profession  until  1876.  By  that  time 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of 
libraries  in  the  countrv  (from  694  libraries  with 
2,201,632  volumes  in  1851  to  3647  libraries  with 
12,276,964  volumes  in  1876,  exclusive  of  school 
libraries)  had  forced  librarians  to  create  more 
uniform,  economic,  and  efficient  methods  of 
administration,  and  for  the  first  ten  or  fifteen 
years  the  sessions  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation were  largely  devoted  to  questions  of 
library  techniciue,  —  cataloguing,  classification, 
charging  systems,  shelving,  etc.  Very  dry  and 
uninspiring  subjects,  but  thanks  to  the  fine  qual- 
ity of  thinking  expended  on  them  and  to  the 
esprit  de  corps  that  put  every  improvement 
at  the  disposal  of  the  whole  profession,  these 
problems  were  solved  so  successfully  that  the 
enormous  expansion  in  the  number  and  size  of 
libraries  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  was 
accomplished  easily  and  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  even  greater  expansion  of  use.  According 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education  Reports  tlicre  were 
in  1884,  2988  libraries  of  over  1000  volumes  in 
the  United  States,  containing  in  all  12,376,473 
volumes,  with  a  total  circulation  of  10,899,469; 
in  1908  there  were  5640  libraries,  with  ()2,62S,- 
541  volumes  and  a  (circulation  of  82,222,584.  In 
other  words,  while  the  lil)raries  hav(!  (loul)lcd 
in  number,  their  size  has  multiplied  by  five,  and 
their  use  lias  increased  nearly  eightfold. 

With  problems  of  library  administration  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  sett  led,  hbrarians  next  turned  their 
attcTition  to  imjjroving  tlie  (piaUty  of  books  in 
the  libraries.  Principles  of  book  selection  were 
evolved,  and  bibliograi)hic  tools  for  the  evalua- 
tion and  stclection  of  books  were  forged,  a  iiart  ial 
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list  of  which  will  bo  found  appended.  With 
these  methods  and  tools  librarians  were  now 
equipped  to  aid  educators  in  their  endeavor  to 
make  the  school  libraries  a  dynamic  element  in 
education. 

In  1888  Melvil  Dewey,  who  had  perhaps  done 
more  than  any  other  man  to  promote  adminis- 
trative efficiency  in  American  libraries,  was 
made  State  Librarian  of  New  York;  and  thus 
the  organizing  genius  of  the  new  librarianship 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions of  district  school  libraries.  Mr.  Dewey 
found  that  the  855,01)0  still  appropriated  under 
the  law  of  183S  iiad  been  almost  wholly  di- 
verted to  general  school  purposes;  that  in 
many  cases  the  libraries  had  been  dispersed, 
and  that  where  they  survived,  the  original 
purpose  of  supplying  books  to  the  people  of  the 
school  district  had  been  lost  sight  of,  and  that 
the  books  were  regarded  as  part  of  the  school 
equipment.  A  new  law  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Dewey  transferred  those  that  had  developed 
into  public  libraries  to  the  regents  of  the 
university,  to  be  carried  on  in  connection  with 
the  state  library,  while  the  appropriation  of 
$55,000  (subsequently  increased  to  8100,000) 
was  continued,  but  it  was  specifically  directed 
that  it  be  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  for  pedagogic  and  reference 
books  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  and  pupils. 
That  rule,  however,  was  annulled  in  1910,  and 
school  libraries  in  communities  that  have  no 
public  libraries  may  be  opened  to  the  public. 
Since  1892  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  school 
libraries  has  increased  from  about  800,000  to 
3, 135, -108  volumes,  selected  from  lists  approved 
by  the  state  authorities  and  bearing  on  the 
state  course  of  study.  The  state  education  de- 
partment reports  that  the  libraries  are  well  cared 
for;  that  in  some  cases  the  librarian  of  the 
local  public  library  supervises  the  school  li- 
brary, and  that  in  many  cases  there  are  trained 
librarians  in  charge  of  the  school  libraries. 

State  commissions  to  stimulate  the  establish- 
ment and  to  advance  the  efficiency  of  libraries 
have  been  established  in  thirty-three  states, 
beginning  with  Massachusetts  in  1891,  and  in 
many  states  the  school  libraries  have  come 
under  their  influence.  In  Illinois  the  library 
commission  lends  books  to  county  school  li- 
braries; in  Minnesota  the  relation  between  the 
commission  and  the  schools  is  very  close,  — 
the  commission  organizes  school  libraries  and 
revises  the  list  from  which  purchases  must  be 
made,  the  state  superintendent  of  education 
employing  a  member  of  the  commission's  staff 
to  care  for  school  books.  In  Missouri  and 
Nebraska  the  state  library  commissions  are  also 
in  touch  with  the  district  school  libraries.  In 
Connecticut  the  State  Library  Committee 
(Commission)  is  directed  by  law  to  assist  in 
the  selection,  purchase,  and  administration  of 
school  libraries  and  to  lend  them  books  and  pic- 
tures. In  Oregon  the  library  commission  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  district  school  li- 
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braries.  A  mandatory  ta.x  of  not  less  than  ten 
cents  per  capita  for  each  child  of  school  age 
shall  be  levied  by  each  county  having  less 
than  100,000  iiiliabitants  and  set  aside  for  school 
libraries.  Tliis  is  apportioned  by  the  county 
superintendent,  who  must  report  to  the  Oregon 
Library  Commission  the  amount  apportioned  to 
each  district  and  the  number  of  school  children 
in  each  district.  During  July  of  each  year  the 
local  school  authorities  must  select  from  lists  pre- 
pared and  furnished  by  the  library  commission 
such  books  as  are  desirable  for  their  district,  the 
aggregate  mailing  price  of  which  shall  not  exceed 
the  apportionment.  This  list  must  be  sent 
to  the  library  commission  by  Aug.  10,  and 
the  commission  bu.ys  the  books,  thus  receiving 
much  larger  discounts  than  each  library  pur- 
chasing separately  could  obtain.  If  the  lists 
from  any  districts  fail  to  be  received  by  Aug. 
10,  the  commission  shall  select  the  books  for 
these  districts.  The  county  superintendent 
shall  appoint  a  librarian  who  shall  receive  and 
have  the  care  and  custody  of  the  books,  and 
shall  loan  them  to  the  teachers,  pupils,  and  other 
residents  of  the  district  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  commission.  When 
school  is  in  session  the  library  shall  be  placed 
in  the  schoolhouse,  and  the  teachers  shall  be 
responsible  for  its  proper  care  and  protection. 

A  revival  of  effort  to  increase  the  number  and 
improve  the  efficiency  of  public  school  libraries, 
due  in  part  at  least  to  direct  or  indirect  stimulus 
from  library  sources,  is  felt  all  over  the  country 
and  has  been  reflected  in  recent  legislation. 
Only  eight  states  (Arkansas,  Georgia,  Missis- 
sippi, New  Hampshire,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Vermont,  West  Virginia)  have  no  school  library 
system  established  by  law. 

An  analysis  of  existing  laws  shows  that  they 
fall  into  three  classes,  —  permissive  laws,  in 
which  the  district  is  allowed  to  tax  itself  for  a 
school  library;  persuasive  laws,  in  which  the 
state  grants  aid  to  the  district,  usually  dupli- 
cating the  amount  raised  by  the  district;  and 
mandatory,  in  which  the  establishment  of  school 
libraries  is  required,  part  of  the  school  funds 
being  set  aside  for  the  purpose,  and  some  state 
official  or  body,  superintendent  of  schools,  or 
library  commission  being  made  responsible  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Only  the  exceptionally  energetic  school  au- 
thorities or  progressive  communities  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  granted  by  a  per- 
missive law.  When  the  inducement  of  state 
aid  is  added,  the  moderately  energetic  and  intel- 
ligent will  take  advantage  of  it ;  but  a  manda- 
tory law,  the  execution  of  which  is  intrusted  to 
state  authority,  will  overcome  the  inertia  of  the 
great  mass,  and  will  achieve  the  desired  result 
of  a  well  selected  library  in  every  public  school 
in  the  country. 

The  e.s.sential  points  to  be  covered  by  a  good 
school  law  are:  —  (1)  A  mandatory  minimum 
annual  tax  levy  b_v  county.  (2)  Compulsory 
selection  from  a  well  chosen  list  made  by  some 
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recognized  and  responsible  authority.  (3)  A 
central  purchasing  agency  and  a  state  contract 
price.  (4)  A  definite  and  fixed  time  for  annual 
purchase.  (5)  Suitable  rules  and  regulations 
to  prevent  scattering  of  the  books. 

The  Oregon  law  described  on  page  15  is  es- 
pecially to  be  commended  as  providing  all  these 
requirements.  A  brief  resume  of  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  state  aid  for  public  school  libraries  will  be 
found  in  Library  Journal,  Vol.  XXXVII,  1912, 
pp.  312-315. 

School  Libraries  in  Towns  and  Cities.  — School 
library  legislation  has  in  the  main  coneerned 
itself  with  the  problem  of  the  country  school, 
while  library  work  in  city  schools  has  largely 
developed  along  the  lines  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  public  library  and  the  schools. 

To-day  practically  all  of  the  public  library 
systems  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States  have 
organized  school  departments  through  which 
classroom  libraries  are  placed  in  the  schools. 
In  Buffalo  the  public  library  has  placed  828 
libraries  in  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city, 
from  which  418,753  volumes  were  circulated  in 
1910.  In  St.  Louis  traveling  libraries  are  sent 
to  the  grade  schools.  In  1911,  176  traveling 
libraries  containing  in  all  101,759  volumes,  were 
sent  to  schools,  and  deposit  stations  are  estab- 
lished in  ten  school  buildings  in  which  59,238 
volumes  are  placed.  The  Cleveland  Public 
Library  appointed  a  supervisor  of  classroom 
libraries  in  1906,  and  the  use  of  classroom  libra- 
ries is  being  developed  as  rapidly  as  the  re- 
sources of  the  library  will  permit.  Detroit 
sends  books  for  supplementary  reading  to  the 
schools,  circulating  77,869  volumes  to  school 
children  in  1910.  In  Pittsburgh  a  catalogue 
of  books  for  the  use  of  pupils  of  the  first  eight 
grades  was  published  in  1902  by  a  committee  of 
teachers  and  librarians.  A  second,  revised 
edition  was  published  in  1907.  Books  are  sent 
to  108  schools;  about  100,000  volumes  are  cir- 
culated for  home  use  yearly,  and  nearly  twice 
that  number  used  in  the  classrooms.  The 
Newark  PuIjUc  Lil;)r;iry  has  a  school  depart- 
ment, maintains  a  reference  room  containing 
books  and  periodicals  for  the  use  of  teachers, 
and  sends  about  500  traveling  libraries  to  class- 
rooms. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  of  New  Jersey 
decided  in  1911  that  in  all  communities  ha\'ing 
free  public  libraries  the  board  would  recom- 
mend, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  local  board 
of  education,  that  the  school  library  be  admin- 
istered by  the  public  library,  the  circulating 
books,  both  fiction  and  nonfiction,  becoming 
part  of  the  working  collection  of  the  public 
library,  with  a  distinguishing  label,  "Bought 
from  the  school  library  fund  ";  the  i)cdagogical 
and  strictly  reference  books  are  to  be  left  in 
the  school  buildings  where  desired.  The  public 
library,  on  the  other  hand,  must  agree  to  fur- 
nish such  books  to  the  schools  as  may  be  needed 
in  school  work. 

In  New  York  City  the  work  of  supplying 


classroom  libraries  is  carried  on  by  the  board 
of  education.  This  work  began  in  1893  before 
the  consolidation  of  the  several  privately  en- 
dowed and  maintained  libraries  of  the  city  into 
the  present  efficient  public  library  system.  In 
1903  the  board  appointed  the  head  of  school 
work  in  the  Buffalo  Public  Library  as  superin- 
tendent of  school  libraries  of  New  York  City. 
There  are  in  1911  more  than  12,000  classroom, 
libraries  in  the  sj'stem,  containing  from  thirty 
to  forty  books  each,  and  with  a  circulation  of 
about  8,000,000  volumes  a  year.  There  are 
also  teachers'  reference  libraries  in  each  school 
building. 

The  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Public  Libra- 
ries supplement  these  school  libraries  by  sending 
traveling  libraries  to  the  schools  on  request, 
and  the  New  York  Public  Library  has  a  school 
department  which  promotes  reference  work  with 
the  schools  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  branch 
of  the  library. 

High  School  Libraries.  —  In  an  article  in 
School  Revieic  (Vol.  XIV,  p.  762)  it  is  stated 
that  "  In  every  city  school  building  there 
should  be  set  apart  as  a  library  one  large  room 
furnished  with  comfortable  chairs,  in  which 
should  be  found  daily  papers,  suitable  maga- 
zines, a  liberal  supply  of  the  best  fiction,  travel, 
popular  science,  live,  unabridged  historical 
narrative,  biographical  essays.  A  modern  card 
catalogue  should  be  provided,  which  the  stu- 
dents should  be  taught  to  use."  A  trained 
librarian  to  make  the  catalogue  and  to  teach  the 
use  of  it,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  the  use  of  the 
books  themselves,  is  needed  to  complete  this 
picture.  How  many  high  schools  of  the  coun- 
try have  established  such  libraries  cannot  be 
stated.  The  last  Bureau  of  Education  statis- 
tical report  on  libraries  gives  the  number  of 
school  libraries  in  the  country  having  over  1000 
volumes  as  1644,  but  private  schools  and  the 
larger  public  school  libraries  are  included. 

In  New  York  State  there  were  in  1909  fifty- 
three  high  school  libraries,  established  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  thirty  of  which  arc  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  schools;  nine  of  them 
are  for  all  grades,  though  housed  in  high  school 
buildings,  and  fourteen  of  them  combine  the 
functions  of  high  school  and  public  libraries. 
Twenty-five  of  these  libraries  are  in  charge  of 
librarians  having  previous  library  training  or 
experience.  A  very  important  function  of  the 
high  school  librarian  is  that  of  giving  instruc- 
tion to  the  ])upils  in  the  use  of  the  library, 
catalogue,  indexes,  and  reference  books.  This 
is  done  systematically  in  several  high  schools  in 
New  York  State,  and  the  committee  on  high 
school  libraries  of  the  New  York  Library  Asso- 
ciation has  been  bringing  the  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  high  school  principals.  It  has  been 
done  for  some  years  in  the  Detroit  Central  High 
School;  in  other  high  schools,  as  at  Newark,  this 
instruction  is  given  by  the  English  teachers 
aided  l)y  the  public  library.  In  Clevehunl  the 
high  school  libraries  are  under  the  charge  of  the 
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I)ul)lic'  library.  The  schools  furnish  equipment 
and  rcfcriMice  books,  the  library  the  librarian 
and  a  pcrnianent  circulating  collection,  and,  in 
addition,  lends  books  as  needed,  a  regular  de- 
livery schedule  being  maintained  between  the 
high  school  libraries  and  the  public  library. 
Instruction  in  the  use  of  books,  based  on  a  man- 
ual prepared  by  the  supervisor  of  high  school 
branches,  is  given  regularly  in  all  the  high  school 
libraries,  for  wiiich  credit  is  given  in  English. 

Library  Training  in  Normal  Schools.  — 
Most  school  libraries  depend  for  their  efficiency 
on  the  teacher,  who  must  not  only  ac(iuire  enough 
knowledge  of  library  economy  to  arrange,  care 
for,  and  record  the  use  of  the  books,  but  who 
should  be  able  to  guide  the  reading  of  the  chil- 
dren and  also  to  make  the  books  contribute  their 
utmost  toward  the  enrichment  of  the  school 
work.  In  order  to  attain  this  end,  normal  school 
students  must  be  trained  in  the  care  and  use  of 
books  and  given  some  critical  knowledge  of 
children's  books. 

In  a  report  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  N.  E.  A.  on  the  relation 
of  libraries  to  normal  schools,  in  1899,  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  if  "  the  professional  training  of 
teachers  had  not  reached  that  i^eriod  in  its  de- 
velopment where  the  library  must  be  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  the  training  of  pupil  teachers?  " 
No  mention  was  made  in  the  report  of  any  defi- 
nite course  in  library  training  being  given  by  a 
normal  school,  but  an  affirmative  response  was 
made  to  the  query  shortly  after  by  the  announce- 
ment of  library  courses  by  normal  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  In  1902  a 
trained  librarian  was  engaged  by  the  Cleveland 
Normal  School  to  give  a  course  in  "  library 
use."  In  1903  a  study  of  juvenile  literature  was 
added  to  it.  The  course  occupies  three  periods 
a  week  for  three  terms,  is  on  the  same  basis  of 
credit  as  other  regular  courses,  and  is  required 
for  graduation. 

The  Normal  School  at  Whitewater,  Wis.,  pub- 
lishes a  helpful  outline  of  the  work  given  there. 
The  N.  E.  A.  published  in  the  Proceedings  for 
1906,  and  as  a  separate  pamphlet  (now  out  of 
print),  a  report  on  the  subject  which  outlined  a 
rather  elaborate  scheme  of  library-  instruction. 

In  several  cities,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Newark,  N.J., 
and  Dayton,  Ohio,  among  them,  instruction  of 
normal  school  students  in  library  work  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  public  library. 

A  number  of  state  normal  schools  have  given 
courses  in  library  economy  in  connection  with 
their  summer  schools,  and  in  Michigan  in- 
struction in  library  work  has  been  given  at 
teachers'  institutes. 

Branch  Libraries  in  Schools.  —  The  move- 
ment to  increase  and  to  socialize  the  use  of 
school  buildings  is  of  great  interest  to  librarians 
and  suggests  the  desirability  of  placing  branches 
of  public  libraries  in  school  buildings,  more 
generally  than  has  been  done  heretofore.  This 
has  already  been  started  in  Newark,  N.J.,  and 
it  has  been  carried  on  successfully  for  several 
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years  past  in  (Irand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where 
through  cooperation  between  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  library  regular  branches  of 
the  library  have  been  housed  in  the  school 
buildings.  These  are  conducted  as  public,  not 
as  school  libraries,  being  open  from  12.30  to 
9  P.M.,  and  containing  books  for  readers  of  all 
ages.  The  superintendent  of  schools  said 
recently  that  the  greatest  educational  advance 
in  recent  years  was  the  establishment  of  branch 
libraries  in  the  public  schools,  as  the  presence 
of  a  library  and  a  librarian  added  greatly  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  general  school  work. 

Camula.  —  The  district  school  lilirary  move- 
ment started  in  New  York  in  1835  and  spread 
into  Ontario,  where  an  act  was  passed  in  1850 
providing  for  school  libraries  managed  by  local 
authorities  under  regulations  prepared  by  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction.  In  accordance 
with  the  law,  a  classified  catalogue  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Council  from  whicli  alone  selec- 
tion could  be  made.  The  books  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Council,  and,  in  addition,  books 
to  the  value  of  the  amount  raised  by  the  local- 
ity were  given  by  the  Council  to  each  library. 
A  record  of  each  library  was  kept  by  the  de- 
partment and  of  the  books  furnished  to  it,  thus 
preventing  duplication.  This  law  was  much 
more  enlightened  than  most  of  the  correspond- 
ing legislation  in  the  United  States,  and  its 
results  have  been  satisfactory. 

England.  —  Sonnenschein's  Cyclopcedia  of 
Education,  1906,  states  that  in  Great  Britain 
any  attempt  at  the  formation  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  libraries  has  been  due 
chiefly  to  purely  voluntary  effort,  no  assistance 
being  given  by  the  State.  School  libraries 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  Educational  Act  of 
1902.  In  an  article  in  the  Library  World 
(1905-1906,  p.  173)  it  is  stated  that  about 
9000  schools  out  of  12,000  are  provided  with 
libraries,  the  management  of  which  varies  in 
different  localities.  The  larger  number  are 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  individual 
education  committees,  while  some  are  managed 
by  a  joint  education  and  library  committee. 
The  public  libraries  of  Great  Britain  have  been 
too  much  hampered  by  restrictive  legislation 
limiting  the  amount  that  could  be  raised  by 
rates  for  library  sujiport  to  carry  on  work  for 
schools  like  that  done  in  the  United  States.  A 
beginning,  however,  was  made  at  Cardiff, 
Wales,  in  1899.  The  school  board  raised  the 
money,  and  the  library  committee  undertook  to 
administer  the  libraries,  a  joint  committee  of 
management  being  appointed  from  the  two 
bodies.  This  has  worked  very  successfully. 
The  example  has  been  followed  by  several  other 
localities,  and  it  indicates  the  line  along  which 
school  libraries  are  likely  to  develop  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

In  London  in  1908  a  scheme  was  adojited  by 
the  County  Council  by  which  any  [lublic  ele- 
mentary school  may  be  supplied  with  a  small 
permanent  library  upon  an  application  to  the 
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libraries'  committee  by  the  headmaster  or 
trustees,  who  must  give  surety  to  the  Council 
for  the  safe  custody  of  the  books.  A  list  of 
200  books  will  be  sent  to  the  appHcant  with  a 
recommendation  that  books  be  selected  from  it. 

France.  —  The  idea  of  placing  libraries  in  the 
schools  dates  back  to  the  era  of  the  Revolution; 
the  Decret  sur  l' organization  des  ecoles  primaircs, 
12  Dec.  1792,  directed  that  there  should  be 
formed  in  each  school  a  small  collection  of  books 
for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  and  that  it  should  be 
put  in  the  care  of  an  Instiluteur.  All  the  sub- 
sequent laws  relative  to  elementary  education 
recognized  the  importance  of  school  libraries 
and  dealt  with  means  of  introducing  them  into 
the  schools.  Successive  ministries  ordered  the 
distribution  of  books  to  the  schools,  and  between 
1833  and  1848  more  than  a  million  volumes  were 
distributed.  But  the  indifference  of  the  teach- 
ers and  the  laxity  of  supervision  worked  even 
more  disastrously  in  France  than  in  America, 
and  in  1850  the  school  libraries  had  completely 
disappeared.  (Buisson's  Dictionnaire  de  Peda- 
gogie,  s.v.  Bibliolheques,  1911  ed.) 

In  1862  the  ministry  issued  an  order  directing 
the  establishment  of  school  libraries  in  every 
public  school  for  boys,  and  ordering  the  books 
to  be  placed  in  a  bookcase  in  a  schoolroom 
under  the  care  of  an  instructor.  No  commune 
would  receive  books  from  the  government  un- 
less it  complied  with  this  regulation.  The  State 
has  since  continued  its  gifts  of  books  to  school 
libraries,  the  volumes  comprising  both  works 
necessary  to  the  classroom  work  and  instructive 
reading  for  the  scholars  and  for  adult  members 
of  their  families.  A  special  commission  was 
created  in  1865  to  pass  upon  the  books  to  be 
bought  for  school  libraries;  this  commission, 
Le  Comite  des  bibliolheques  de  t'enseignemenl 
priinaire,  issues  catalogues  of  approved  books 
from  time  to  time. 

The  development  of  school  libraries  has  been 
continuous  since  1S62.  There  are  now  in  the 
neighborhood  of  50,000  libraries,  containing  an 
average  of  160  volumes  in  each;  the  regulations 
are  definite,  and  the  libraries  are  a  branch  of  the 
public  service. 

Germany.  —  There  is  no  general  school  li- 
brary law  in  Germany,  and  but  little  mention 
of  school  Ubraries  in  the  educational  legislation 
of  the  separate  states.  Wiirttemberg  and 
Saxony  have  recognized  them,  but  tlie  laws  are 
vague  and  merely  suggestive,  and  have  not  had 
much  influence.  So,  while  there  are  libraries 
in  most  of  the  higher  schools  and  in  many 
public  schools,  the  school  lilirary  has  not  the 
legal  status  in  Germany  tliat  it  has  in  France 
or  Austria.  The  existing  school  libraries  are  in 
general  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pujjils,  and 
are  not  for  popular  use,  as  in  France,  tliough  in 
country  districts  the  public  and  school  libraries 
are  sometimes  combined. 

Ait-slria.  —  The  .Minister  of  Religion  and  Edu- 
cation issued  an  order  in  1870  that  a  liljrary 
should    be    established    in     every    communal 


school;  regulations  for  the  organization  of  the 
libraries  were  promulgated  in  1871  and  com- 
pleted in  1875.  The  director  of  the  school  is 
to  be  responsible  for  the  library,  which  is  not 
only  intended  for  the  scholars,  but  for  the 
people  of  the  commune.  The  government  has 
not  given  the  school  library  movement  the  sys- 
tematic support  which  it  has  received  in  France, 
and  there  are  no  general  statistics  of  the  number 
of  school  libraries  obtainable;  but  there  has 
been  much  general  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
private  efforts  have  been  organized  to  extend 
and  improve  school  libraries. 

School  libraries  for  pupils  and  their  families 
are  also  found  in  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Bel- 
gium. 

Italy.  —  The  government  has  done  nothing 
for  school  libraries,  but  at  a  library  conference 
in  Milan  in  1906  it  was  reported  that  a  national 
societ.y  had  been  organized  with  headquarters 
in  Ferrara  to  promote  the  establishment  of  school 
libraries.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  society 
the  schools  of  Ferrara  and  Leghorn  had  been 
provided  with  libraries,  and  the  movement  was 
extending  to  Pisa,  Turin,  San  Remo,  Florence, 
and  elsewhere.  The  society  is  doing  much,  but 
it  cannot  take  the  place  of  state  action,  and  until 
that  is  forthcoming  Italj'  will  be  far  behind  its 
neighbors. 

tipain.  —  School  libraries  were  created  in 
Spain  by  government  decree  in  1869.  In  1878 
the  government  purchased  100,000  volumes  for 
distribution  to  school  libraries,  but  it  seemed  to 
consider  the  work  done  for  all  time,  as  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  subsequent  additions. 

J.  A.  R. 

Pedagogical  Libraries.  —  Pedagogical  libra- 
ries in  the  United  States  have  developed  in  con- 
nection with  national,  state,  and  city  bureaus  of 
education,  state  and  city  libraries,  universities, 
and  normal  schools. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  established  in  1867,  has  collected 
a  pedagogical  library  of  more  than  100,000 
volumes.  In  certain  classes  of  educational  lit- 
erature, such  as  state  and  city  school  reports, 
laws,  etc.,  catalogues  and  reports  of  univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  schools,  files  of  educational 
periodicals,  and  transactions  of  educational 
associations,  the  library  is  probably  the  most 
complete  in  the  country.  It  has  also  a  large 
collection  of  school  and  college  textbooks. 
Wliile  primarily  a  library  for  the  use  of  the 
bureau  staff,  it  is  <lesign<'d  to  serve  also  as  a 
central  reference  and  circulating  library  for 
educators  throughout  the  country.  Books 
may  be  borrowed  as  interlibrary  loans,  or  upon 
the  guarantee  of  a  res])onsible  school  oflicial, 
or  of  a  personal  deposit,  and  are  transmitted  to 
the  borrower  free  of  charge.  The  lilirary  also 
supplies  bibliographical  information  on  educa- 
tional subjects  through  its  jirinted  jiublications 
and  corres])ondence.  Its  most  significant  pub- 
lications are  tlie  Monthly  Record  of  Current 
Educational  Publications  (No.  1,  Jan.  15, 1912), 
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cuinulatcil  in  the  annual  Bibliography  of  Edu- 
cation, which  now  covens  the  jjeriod  since  1907, 
and  A  Teacher's  Professional  Lil>ran/.  Classi- 
fied List  of  100  titles.  (Washington,  1909.) 
Upon  request  the  library  also  supplies  lists  of 
books  and  magazine  articles  on  special  edu- 
cational (picstions.  The  bililiographical  equip- 
ment of  the  library  consists  of  a  union  catalogue 
of  educational  literature  in  the  government 
libraries  at  Washington  in  card  form,  an  exten- 
sive card  index  to  the  contents  of  current  official 
reports,  society  publications,  and  ])eriodicals 
relating  to  education,  and  a  file  of  reference  lists 
in  typewritten  manuscri])t  form.  (W.  D. 
Johnston.  The  Library  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  Educational  Rcviciv,  Vol.  XXXVI, 
pp.  452-457,  December,  1908.  E.  D.  Greenman. 
The  bibliogra])hie  Work  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education.  Library  Journal,  Vol.  XXXVI, 
pp.  180-181,  April,  1911.) 

The  state  pedagogical  libraries  are  identified 
with  cither  the  state  department  of  education, 
the  state  library,  or  the  state  university.  Those 
of  the  first  class  are  ordinarily  mere  office  libra- 
ries; but  two  significant  exceptions  may  be 
noted,  that  of  the  New  York  Deiiartment  of 
Instruction,  estalilished  in  1895,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  the  circulation  of  professional  and 
related  literature  among  school  officials  and 
teachers  throughout  the  state,  and  that  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Department  of  Education,  which 
sought  instead  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
local  collections  and  with  this  in  view  published 
a  periodical  Library  Bulletin  (1908). 

The  New  York  Education  Department  li- 
brary was  in  1904  transferred  to  the  state 
library.  In  other  states,  too,  the  facilities  of  a 
general  library  for  the  care  and  distribution  of 
books  have  led  to  the  development  of  a  peda- 
gogical department  of  the  state  library  and  the 
circulation  of  traveling  libraries  for  teachers 
either  by  the  state  library  or  state  library  com- 
mission. The  state  universities  on  the  other 
hand  have  superior  resources  for  the  biblio- 
graphical work  pertaining  to  such  service. 

In  California  (1889)  and  New  Jersey  (1891) 
county  libraries  for  teachers  were  established. 
In  each  case,  however,  the  tendency  has  been  to 
merge  this  special  service  with  the  general,  and 
especially  to  make  use  of  tlie  library  resources 
and  equipment  of  the  largest  county  town. 

The  first  city  to  establish  a  pedagogical  li- 
brary was  Philadelphia.  This  library,  founded 
in  1883  upon  the  accession  of  Dr.  James  MacAl- 
ister  to  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools, 
published  a  catalogue  of  its  collections  in  1887, 
and  again  in  1907  (525  pp.).  This  library  still 
remains  distinct  from  the  public  library  service 
of  the  city;  but  in  most  other  cities,  as  in  most 
states,  the  special  library  service  has  eitlier 
been  transferred  to  the  general  library  or  in  some 
measure  made  a  part  of  it.  In  Cleveland,  for 
example,  the  board  of  education  pubfished 
in  1892  Courses  of  professional  reading  for 
teachers  and  catalogue  of  pedagogical  and  refer- 


ence books  of  the  Free  Public  Library.  In 
Providence,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the 
public  library  which  first  published  a  catalogue 
of  local  collections  of  jK-dagogicul  literature, 
issuing  first  a  list  of  books  in  its  own  collections 
(Monthly  Bulletin,  May,  1897),  and  a  year  later 
a  catalogue  of  the  public  school  library  at  the 
office  of  the  sujierintendent  of  schools.  The 
only  other  local  bibliographical  work  of  signifi- 
cance for  teachers  is  that  done  by  ]iublic  li- 
braries, exam])les  of  which  are  the  List  of  text- 
books in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  Monthly 
Bulletin,  September,  1900,  and  the  Check  list  of 
U'orks  relating  to  the  schools  and  to  the  cdvcational 
history  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  A'ev  York 
Public  Library,  published  in  its  Bulletin  for 
June,  1901. 

Of  university  pedagogical  libraries  the  earliest 
and  the  largest  is  that  of  Teachers  College, 
Colund)ia  University.  This  library,  established 
in  1888,  was  in  1899  coordinated  with  the  other 
libraries  of  the  university,  and  in  1901  a  cata- 
logue entitled  Books  on  Education  in  the 
Libraries  of  Columbia  University  (435  pp.)  was 
pubfished.  The  library  now  numbers  87,236 
volumes  and  pamphlets,  of  which  65,336  relate 
to  education.  The  latter  are  distributed  as 
follows:  liistory  of  education,  including  docu- 
ments, 15,784;  higher  education,  21,807; 
secondary  education,  5472;  elementary  educa- 
tion, 1104;  training  of  teachers,  2734;  text- 
books, 6501;   other  classes,  11,336. 

The  libraries  rei)orted  by  185  pubfic  normal 
schools  in  1910  contained  1,331,705  volumes,  an 
average  of  7198  volumes  each.  The  largest 
library,  that  of  the  Indiana  state  normal  school, 
Terre  Haute,  contained  50,000  volumes.  Fifty- 
seven  private  normal  schools  re])orted  189,823 
volumes,  an  average  of  3330  volumes  each. 

The  principal  pedagogical  libraries  in  other 
countries  are  the  Pddagogische  Central- Bib- 
liothek  ( Conienius-Stiftung),  Leipzig,  152,216  vol- 
umes and  pamphlets  (  Kntcdog  der  padagogischen 
Central-Bibliothek,  2te  AuR.  1892-1897,  2  v.); 
the  library  of  the  Musee  Pedagogiqxte,  Paris, 
76,000  volumes  (Catalogue,  1886-1889,  3  v.); 
and  the  library  of  the  English  Board  of  Edu- 
cation (25,000  volumes).  W.  D.  J. 

See  Museums,  Educational. 

References:  — 

Historical  and  General:  — 

Ameriran  Lilirary  Association.  Papers  prepared  for 
the  World's  Library  Congress  held  at  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition;  ed.  by  Melvil  Dewey.  (Washing- 
ton, 1896.) 
Papers  and  Proceedings,  1876.  Appeared  in  the 
Library  Journal,  and  then  published  as  separate 
Bulletiti^. 
Hartdhooks,  and  Manuals  of  Library  Economy. 
(Chicago,  current.) 

BosTwicK.  A.  E.  The  American  Puljlic  Library. 
(New  York,  1910.) 

BoTFiELD,  B.  Notes  on  the  Cathedral  Libraries  of 
England.      (London,  1.S49.) 

CL.4RK.  J.  W.      The  Care  of  Books.      (Cambridge,  1909.) 

(1'labke,  W.  Repcrtorium  BibHographieum,  or  some 
Account  of  the  most  celebrated  British  Libraries. 
(London,  1819.) 
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Edwards,  E.      Memoirs  of  Libraries.      (London,  1859.) 

Fletcher,  W.  I.  Public  Libraries  in  America.  (Bos- 
ton, 1S99.) 

Gahbelli,  F.  Le  Bibliotcche  in  Italia  all  Epoca  Romana. 
(Milan,  1S94.) 

Garnett,  R.  Essays  in  Librarians  hi  p.  (London, 
1899.) 

Gautier,  J.  Nos  Bibliothiques  publiques.  (Paris, 
1903.) 

Gottlieb,  T.  Ubermilldaltcrliche  Bibliolheken.  (Leip- 
zig, 1890.1 

Greenwood,  T.     Public  Libraries.     (London,  1891.) 

HiRSCHiNG,  F.  K.  G.  Versuch  einer  Beschreibung 
sehenswiirdige Bibliolheken  Teulschlanda.  (Erlangen, 
1786-1791.) 

Jewett,  C.  C.  Notices  of  Public  Libraries  in  the  United 
Stales.  Fourth  Annual  licport  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Appendix.     (Washington,  1851.) 

Keep.  A.  B.  The  New  York  Society  Library.  (New 
York,  1908.) 

Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Trans- 
actions and  Procerdi/i'j.^.  1878. 

MU.MBY,  F.  A.  The  Romance  of  Bookselling.  (Boston, 
1911.) 

Ogle,  J.  J.  The  Free  Library,  its  History  and  Present 
Condition.      (New  York,  1898.) 

Putnam,  G.  H.  Books  and  their  Makers  during  the 
Middle  Ages.      (New  York.  1896-1897.) 

Rawlings,  G.  B.     Story  of  Books.     (London,  1901.) 

Sayers,  W.  C.  B.  The  Children's  Library.  (London, 
1912.) 

Savage,    E.    A.     The    Story   of    Libraries    and    Book- 
collecting.     (London.  1908.) 
Old  English  Libraries.     (London,  1912.) 

ScHULTZE,     E.      Frcie    offenlliche     Bibiiotheken,    Volks- 
bibliothcken  and  Lesehallen.     (Stettin.  1900.) 

Spofford.  A.  A  book  for  all  Readers.  (New  York, 
1900.) 

U.  S.  Bur.  Educ.      Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States. 
(Washington,  1876). 
Index  to   Rep.   Com.   Educ.    1867-1907,  under   Libra- 
ries, pp.  53-54.     (Washington,  1909.) 

Periodicals :  — 
Centralblatt    fur   Bibliothekswesen,    1774-date.      (Leip- 
zig.) 
Library  Assistant,  1898-date.      (London.) 
Library  Association  Record.  1899-date.      (London.) 
Library  Journal,  1876-date.      (New  York.) 
Library  World,  1898-date.      (London.) 
New    York   (Stale)    Libraries,    1908-date.      Index    No. 

1911.     (Albany.) 
Public  Libraries.  1896-datc.      (Chicago.) 
Ricista  ddle  Bibliotcche,  1888-date.      (Florence.) 
Revue  des  Bihliothigues,  1891-date.     (Paris.) 

Bibliographies:  — 
Cannons,  H.  G.  T.      Bibliography  of  Library  Economy. 
(London,  1910.) 
Library  Work,  quarterly.     Cumulative   volumes  from 
time  to  time.     (Minne.apolis.) 
Guthrie,    A.    L.     Libran/    Work.      Cumulated    Index, 
1905-1911.     (Minneapolis,  1912.) 

Schools  and  Libraries :  — - 

Bavlor     University.      Public     School     Libraries.     Bul- 

'  lain.  Vol.  Vlil,  No.  1.      (Waco,  1905.) 
BiiowN,  J.  D.      The  Small  Library.      (London,  1907.) 
Carpenter,   F.   O.      The    Library    the  Center  of  the 

School.     Education,    Vol.    XXVI.    1905.   pp.   110- 

114. 
Crdnden,  F.  M.     Books  and   Textbooks,  the  Library 

as  a  Factor  in   Education.     Second    International 

Library    Conference.       Transactions    and    Proceed- 
ings, 1897.  pp.  46-54. 
Hopkins.  F.  M.     Outlines  for  Instruction  of  High  School 

Students  in  Use  of  Library.      Detroit  Central  High 

School.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Johnston,  W.  D.      The  Library  as  a  Reinforcement  of 

the  School.     Ni-w  York   University,   Forty-seventh 

annual  Ctinvocation.  1909,  p.  27. 
LUbrary    Journnl,     1895.      April     numbers    have    been 

devoted  to  School  and  Library  Questiona. 


Library  Work,  1905-1911.  Cumulative  Volume  an- 
nounced. See  References  under  High  School 
Libraries ;  Libraries  and  Schools;  School  Libraries. 

MacDuwell,  L.  J.  Public  School  Librarv  System. 
Educ.   Rev.,  Vol.    XXXIV,  1907,    p.    374. 

MiLNER,  A.  V.  Foundation  and  Care  of  School  Libra- 
ries. Illinois  State  Normal  University  Normal 
School  Quarterly,   Ser.   2,   No.  8.      (Normal,   1903.) 

Modern  American  Library  Economy  as  Illustrated  by 
the  Newark,  .WJ..  Free  Public  Library.  1911.  The 
School  Department  Room.  Part  5.  section  1. 
School  Libraries,  Part  5,  section  4. 

National  Education  Association,  Library  Department, 
Papers  and  Discussions,  1S96-. 
Report  of  the   Committee  on  the  Relations  of  Public 
Libraries  to  Public  Schools,  1899. 

WiDDEMER,    M.     Books    and    Articles    on    Children's 
Reading:     a    Bibliography,    Bulletin    of     Bibliog- 
raphy.    (Boston),  July  and  October.   1911;     Jan- 
uary and  April,  1912. 
Many  of  the  works  and   periodicals  given   above  fre- 
quently  contain    discussions    of    questions   relating   to 

schools  and  libraries. 

Aids  to  Selection  of  School  Libraries:  — 

Buffalo  Public  Library.  Class-room  Libraries  for  Public 
Schools  Listed  by  Grades,  to  which  is  added  a  List 
of  Books  suggested  for  School  Reference  Libraries. 
(Buffalo,  1909.) 

Carnegie  Librarv,  Pittsburgh.  Catalogue  of  Books  for 
Use  of  First  Eight  Grades.      (Pittsburgh,  1907.) 

Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School.  List  of  books 
in  the  Schoolroom  Libraries  of  the  First  Six  Grades. 
(Charleston,  1909.) 

Michigan  State  Normal  College.  Public  School  Libra- 
ries, 500  Books  and  how  to  buy  them.  (Ypsilanti, 
1908.) 

New  York,  Board  of  Education.  Catalogue  of  Books 
in  the  Public  School  Library.      (New  York,  1910.) 

Oregon  Library  Commission.  List  of  Books  for  School 
Libraries.  In  two  parts.  Published  by  the  Com- 
mission, Salem.  Part  1.  Books  for  Elementary 
Schools,  1907;  Part  2,  Books  for  High  Schools, 
1910.  (Contains  suggesticins  for  arrangement 
and  management  of  school  libraries.) 

Prentice,  M.  H.,  and  Power,  E.  L.  .4  Children's 
Library.      (Cleveland  Normal  School,  1904.) 

Wisconsin.        Education       Department.         Books      for 
Township  Libraries.     Revised  frequently. 
List  of  Books  for   Free    High  School   Libraries,   with 

Instructions  for  Cataloguing.     (Madison.  1909.) 
The   Division  of  Library  Extension  of  the  Alabama 

Department  of  Archives  and  History  is  about  to  issue  a 

list  of  books  for  school  libraries,  each  book  in   which 

has  been  examined  b.v  the  Division  staff. 

See  also  article  on  Literature,  Children's. 

Management  of  Libraries:  — 

New  York  State  Education  Department.  Care  of 
School  Equipment.      (Albany,  1909.) 

Oregon  Conunission.  School  Library  Circulars.  (Sa- 
lem. fre(|uently  revised.) 

Salishuuy,  (!.  K.  Library  M ethods  for  School  Teachers. 
(Whitewater.  Wis..  1908.) 

Walter,  F.  K.  Care  of  School  Libraries.  New  York, 
Libraries,  1911,  Vol.  II,  pp.  256-260. 

Normal  School  Training  in  Library  Work:  — 
Baldwin,    E.    G.     Rejjort   on    Instruction   in    Library 

Administration    in    Normal    Schools.     Covers    the 

whole  subject  of  schools  and  Libraries  and  contains 

full  Bibliographies,  .V.  E.  A.  Proc.  1906. 
GiLsoN,    Mahc:ehy    L.      Course   of   Study  for    Normal 

School   Pupils  on  the    Use  of  a   Library.      (Modern 

Library    Ivonomy.   as  illustrated    by   the   Newark 

Public  Library,  iiart  5.) 
Mendknhai.l.   I.   iSl.     Librar.v  Instruction  in   Normal 

.Schools.      Public    Libraries,    1908,    Vol.    XIII,   pp. 

.38-40.91-3,  124-125. 
ToDiTT.  Edith.     Plan  of  a  Course  of  Instruction  in  the 

Use    of    Libraries.      N.    E.    A.    Proc,    1909,    pp. 

848-852. 
Ward.  G.  O.      The  Practical  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries. 

(Boston,  1911.) 
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Teaching  Outline  to  accompany  above. 
Foreign  School  Libraries :  — 
BuissoN,    F.     Dictionnaire    de    Pedagogic,     a.v.     Bib- 

lioth^qttfn  Scolaircs. 
Fabietti,    E.      Monuale   per    le    Bihlitilhechc    Pojwlari. 

(Milan.  IDON.) 
Pellisson,  M.     Les  Bibliothtqucs  populaires  d  V  Etranger 
et  en  France.      (Paris,  1906.) 

Pedagogical  Libraries:  — 

Beeger,    J.     Die    ptidagogischen     Bihliotheken,     Schiil- 

museen    und    stdndigcn    LehrniitfclausteUungen    der 

Welt.      (Leipzig.  1892.) 
Gkeenman.  E.  D.     The  bibliographic  Work  of  the  U.  S. 

Bur'MU     of     Eflucation.      Library     Journal,     Vol. 
XXXVI,  pp.  ISO-ISl. 
Johnston,    W.    D.     The    Library    of    the    Bureau    of 

Education.      Educ.  Rev.  Vol.    XXXVI,    pp.  452- 

457. 

LIBRARY  CLASSIFICATION  OF  EDU- 
CATIONAL PUBLICATIONS.  —  The  sys- 
tem of  classification  of  books  on  education 
commonly  used  in  public  and  in  some  univer- 
sity and  college  libraries  is  the  Dewey  Deci- 
mal System.     This  classification  is  as  follows: 

370.  EDUCATION. 

.1  Theory  of  education     Meaning    Aim 
.109  History  of  educational  theory 

.15  Psychology  applied  to  education 

.3  Dictionaries     Cyclopedias 

.4  Essays     Addresses 

.5  Periodicals 

.6  Organizations     Conventions 

.7  Study  of  education     Institutions  and  organi- 
zations for  training  teachers 
.71  Teachers'  meetings 

.72  Teachers'  institutes 

.73  Normal  schools 

.74  Educational  museums 

.9  History,  description 
.92  Educational  biography 

.93-99       History  of  education  in  special  countries 

371.  TE.\CHERS.    METHODS.    DISCIPLINE 

.1  Teachers      Teaching   personnel      Professors, 

masters,  instructors 

.11  Qualifications     Personality 

.13  Examination  Certificates        Certified 

teachers     Licenses 

.14  Appointment     Organization     of    teaching 

force 

.15  Professional  status 

.16  Salary  and  promotion       Compensation 

Amount  of  service 

.161  Salary 

.165  Promotion     Advance  in  rank 

.2  School  organization     School  records 

.21  Admission     Eiu*olment     Matriculation 

.212  Grammar    or    intermediate    school    ad- 

mission standards 

.213  High  school  standards 

.214  College  standards 

.23  Terms    Vacations    Holidays    Breaking  up 

.25  Classes     Grades 

.253  Length    of    school    courses ;     e.g.    year 

course 

.27  Examinations :   oral,  written     Cramming 

.28  Promotions     Degrading 

.3  Methods  of  instruction 

.32  Textbooks     Recitations 

.38  Laboratory  work 

.4  Systems  of  education 

.421  Educational  value 

.43  Military    organization     Military    instruc- 

tion 

.5  Government     Discipline     Authority 

.52  Attendance    Truancy    Tardiness    Absences 

.63  Rewards      Prizes      Favors      Approbation 


.54 
.6 
.02 
.623 

.624 
.63 
.631 
.64 

.648 

.65 
.66 

.7 

.71 

.712 

.716 

.73 

.732 

.74 


.87 

.9 

.91 

.911 

.912 

.913 

.92 

.93 

.94 

.945 

.947 

.974 

.975 


Punishment      Disciplinary  penalties 
School  premises  and  eijuipment 
Buildings 

Laboratorirs       Observatory       Machine 
shop 

Gymnasium 
Furnishing  and  decoration 

Furiuture 
Libraries 

Professional  and  technical  school  libra- 
ries 
Museums:    character  and  functions 
Scientific  apparatus,  laboratory  equipment 

and  supplies 
School  hygiene 

Health   of  students     Overstudy      Fatigue 

Medical  inspection 

School  meals 
Care  of  body     Gymnastics     Calisthenics 

GjTiinastics     Calisthenics 
Recreations     Games,  etc.     Athletics     Di- 
versions 
Student  life  and  customs 

Student  houses     Lodgings     Dormitories 
Education  of  special    classes 
Physically  defective 

Blind 

Deaf 

Blind-deaf 
Physically  defective 
Morally  defective     Delinquents 
Other  abnormal  classes 

Exceptionals 

Dependents 

Freedmen     Negroes 

Indians 


372.  ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION 

.2  Kindergarten 

.3  Observing  powers     Object  teaching     Science 

.4  Reading      Alphabet       Phonics      and     word 

methods 

.5  Elementary  writing  and  manual  work 

.6  Elementary  grammar     Language  lessons 

.7  Elementary  .\rithnietic 

.8  Other  studies 

373.  SECONDARY  ACADEMIC    PREPARATORY 

374.  HOME       EDUCATION      SELF-EDUCA- 

TION   AND    CULTURE 

.4  Correspondence  teaching     Manuscript  aids 

.5  Lectures 

.6  Extension  courses     Lecture  study 

.8  Continuation  schools 

375.  CURRICULUM 

376.  EDUCATION   OF   WOMEN 

.6  Higher  education  of  women. 

.7  Coeducation     Segregation     Separation 

.8  Colleges  for  women 

.9  Special   countries  and   schools :    history,   re- 

ports, etc. 

377.  RELIGIOUS,      ETHICAL      AND     SECULAR 

EDUCATION 

.1  Religious  instruction     Bible  in  pubhc  schools 

.2  Ethical  education 

.8  Church  and  education 

.9  Non-Christian  religions  and  education 

378.  COLLEGES    AND    UNIVERSITIES 

.05  Academic  periodicals 

.06  General  college  associations 

.1  Organization    Government    Location    Scope, 

field 
.2  Academic    degrees    and     costume.     College 

colors 
.3  Endowment     of     research  Fellowships 

Scholarships     Student  aid 
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.4-98  Special  countries  and  colleges:  History,  re- 
ports, etc. 

.99  Professional,  technical    and    other    special 

schools 

379.     PUBLIC  SCHOOLS    REL.\TION  OF    ST.\TE 
TO   EDUCATION 
.1  Public  school  system 

.13  Local  support 

.14  School  laws  and  regulations     School  age 

.15  School  superWsion  and  control:  national, 

state  and  local     Centralization 
.16  Public  colleges  and  universities:  national, 

state  and  local 
.17  Secondary  schools 

.171  High  schools     Academies 

.18  Primary  schools     Kindergartens 

.19  Evening  schools 

.2  Illiteracy     Instruction  of  illiterates 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  recently  de- 
vised a  scheme  of  classification  which  is  now 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  other 
governmental  departments,  as  well  as  in 
some  other  public  libraries;  and,  because  of 
the  exchange  of  index  cards  inaugurated  by 
the  Library  of  Congress,  is  apt  to  be  used  in 
many  additional  libraries.  This  scheme  alone 
occupies  a  pamphlet  of  168  pages.  The  outline 
of  this  scheme  is  as  follows: 

L-   General 
11-97 
101 
106 

111-791 
797-898 
901-981 

L.\5-LB15 

L.A.-History 

11-13 

31 

96 

106 

126 

205 

212 

222 

226 


Periodicals,  Societies 
Yearbooks 
Congresses 

Documents.     Reports 
Exhibitions.     Museums 
Directories 

Encyclopedias 
and  description 
General 

Ancient  history 
Mediseval  history 

Renaissance  period  and  early  modern 
Modern  history 
United  States 

Primary  or  elementary  education 

Secondary  education 

Higher  or  university  education 


T  3_  f  Theory  of 
1  Principles 
1025 
1051 
1115 
1137 

1141-1547 
1555 

1567 

1570 
1573 
1607 

1629 
1630 
1715 

1751-55 

1763-65 

1771 

177.5-1779 

1805-2151 

2283 

2321 

2332 

2334 

2341 


education 

and  practice  of  teaching 

General 

Educational  psychology 

Child  study 

Pla.vs,  games,  etc. 
Kindergarten  and  primary  education 
Elementary  or   common  school  educa- 
tion 

Rural  schools 

Field  Work.     iSchool  excursions 

Curriculum 

Reading 
Secondary  education 

High-school  fraternities 

Curriculum 
Languages 
Education  and  training  of  teachers 
J  Teachers'  associations 
\  Teachers'  institutes,  meetings,  etc. 

Teachers'  examination  questions 

<^"rTtifir'ation  of  tcacherH 

Teaching  as  a  vocation 

Normal  schools 

International  exchange  of  teachers 
Higher  education 

Academics  freedom 

iSalaries  and  pensions 

Supervision  and  administration 


LC- 


107 


2342  Discipline 

2351  College  entrance  requirements 

2353  College  examinations 

2361  Curriculum 

2363  Electives 

2365  Special  subjects 

2371  Graduate  work  and  courses 

2381  Degrees 

2507  Legislation,  laws 

2523  United  .States 

2531-2567  Canada.  Mexico,  Central  and  South 

.\merica 

2580-2584  England 

2631-2639  France 

2805  Administration  —  a.  Superv-ision     and 

organization 

2842  Teachers'  salaries  and  pensions 

2851  School-hook  question 

2861  Centralization  of  rural  schools 

2890-2999  By  countries  other  than  United  States. 

3011  Administration  —  b.   Management  and 

discipline 

3025  Rewards  and  punishment 

3033  School  hours 

3061-3063  Classihcation  and  grading 

3063  Promotion 

3081  Attendance ;  truancy 

3087  Compulsorj-  education 

3093  Self-government 

3205  School  architectuie  and  equipment 

3405  School  hygiene 

3411  Medical  inspection  of  schools 

3483  Contagious  diseases 

3471  Feeding  of  school  children 

3487-3489  Special  subjects 

3503  School  gardens 

3517  Playgrounds 

3525-3571  Special   davs  (Arbor  Day,  Bird   Day, 

Flag  Day,  etc.) 

3604-3615  Student  life  and  customs 

Education  —  Special  forms,  relations,  and  applica- 
tions 
191  Education   and   society.     Citizen- 

ship 
Education  and  heredity 
Education  and  crime 

Education  and  the  church 
Education  and  the  state 
Child  labor  and  education 
Moral  and  ethical  education 
Religious  education 

Universities 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Sunda.v  schools 

Denominational  schools 
Humanistic  education 
Industrial  and  trade  education 
Professional  education  (professions 
and  occupations) 

Architecture 
Education  of  women 
Coeducation 
Indians 
Negroes 
Orientals 
The    destitute  (orphans,  outcasts, 

paupers,  etc.) 
The  blind 
The  (Icvif 

Backward  cluldren 
Mcntallv  defective  children 
Mentally  defective  —  truants,  etc. 
Continuation  schools 
Vacation  schools.    Summer  schools 
Corrcspondei\cc  schools 
University  extension 


201 

211 

-120,  351-629 

71-188 

129-139 

251-318 

321-951 

383-414 

588-589 

361-368 

461-629 

1001-1021 

lOSl 

1051-1071 

1101 

1401-2580 

1601 

2601-2611 

2701-2978 

3001-3801 

4051-1100 

4.301 

4451 

4001  ■ 

4631 

4801 

S201-!)401 

5701-5760 

5901-6101 

6201-6660 


LD 
LF^ 
LF- 
LG- 
LH- 


■United  States 

.\merica  other  than  United  States 

Europe 

■A.sia,  Africa,  Oceanic 

College  and  school  magazines  and  papers 
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LJ-CoUege  fraternities 
LT-Text- hooks 

The  third  system  of  library  classification 
which  has  corninon  usage  in  tiu^  United  States 
is  the  Cutter  Expansive  classification.  The 
outline  of  the  educational  section  as  follows: 

IK     EDUCATION 

KC         Classical  education 
KE         Home  education 
KF         Female  education 

KH         Early  education  in  general,   including  infant 
education,  kindergarten,  and  primary  school 
KI  Infant  education  ;    the  mind  of  the  infant 

KM         Self-education 

KP         Public  education.  Popular  education,  Compul- 
sory education 
KR  Religious  education 

KS         Scientific  education 
KT         Technical,  Industrial  education 

L  Mechanic's  institutes.  Mercantile  associations, 
Apprentices'  associations,  Lyceums,  etc. 

M     Reading  clubs,  Debating  societies,  etc. 

N  Correspondence  universities,  Chautauqua  so- 
cieties, etc. 

O     University  extension 

P  Pedagogics,  Teaching 
PC         Curriculum 
PD         Discipline 
PDC  Corporal  punishment 

PE         Examinations 
PH         Hours  of  study,  vacations,  etc. 
PI  Inspection 

PM         Marking 
PO        Organization 

R  Means  of  Education 
RB         Books,  School 
RD         Apparatus,  School 
RK         Laboratories.  School 
RL         Libraries,  School 
RM         Museums,  School 

S  Kindergartens,  Object  teaching 
SK         Kitchen  gardens,  i.e.  household   training   for 
children 

T  Primary  schools 

U  Secondary  schools.  Public  schools  in  general 

V  Private  schools 

W    Academies,  Gymnasia,  Public  schools  like  Eton, 

Rugby,  etc. 
X     Universities  and  Colleges 

Y  Special  schools;   methods  and  history 
IZA    Blind  and  deaf  and  dumb 

ZB  Blind 

ZC  Books  for  the   Blind 

ZD  Deaf  and  dumb 

ZF  Feeble-minded 

ZI  Indians 

ZK  Criminals 

ZN  Negroes,  Freedmen 

ZP  Poor,  The 

ZW  Women,  Female  education,  Sex  in  education 

Any  one  of  these  systems  is  subject  to  local 
modification,  especially  in  case  of  large  libra- 
ries. The  third  may  be  used  in  combina- 
tion with  the  other  two  for  more  detailed 
analysis  of  any  one  class. 

References:  — 

Cutter,  C.  A.  Expansive  Classification.  (Library 
Bureau,   1891.) 

Dewey,  IVIelvil.  Decimal  Classification,  7th  ed. 
(Lil)rary  Bureau,  1911.) 

Library  of  Congress.  Classification,  Class  L,  Educa- 
tion.    (Gov.  Printing  Office,  Washington,   1911.) 


LIBRARY  METHOD.  —  In  the  teaching 
of  geuf;ra|)hy,  history,  ami  other  school  sub- 
jects, where  the  final  reliance  of  the  ordinary 
student  is  placed  upon  books,  it  has  become  a 
well-established  practice;  to  supplement  the 
class  text  with  additional  textbooks  and  other 
readings.  Some  teachers  have  gone  furl  her 
and  reciuired  the  student  to  do  his  reading  in 
the  school  or  public  library  under  the  normal 
conditions  which  would  accompany  similar 
work  in  after  life.  The  student  is  trained  to 
know  the  probable  sources  of  information,  to 
consult  the  proper  bibliograjihies  and  guides 
to  reading,  to  make  his  own  list  of  references, 
to  estimate  the  materials  found,  and  finally  to 
prepare  his  work  in  outline  with  reference  in 
good  form. 

The  library  method  represents  an  extreme 
reaction  from  the  slavish  use  of  a  class  text, 
distinctly  in  the  right  direction.  The  teacher 
who  relics  largely  upon  one  or  more  texts  is 
very  likely  not  to  give  the  student  power  to  in- 
vestigate and  develop  a  subject  under  the 
difficulties  which  would  confront  him,  once  he 
is  removed  from  teachers  and  school  facilities. 
This  is  true  in  a  slightly  lessened  degree  where 
a  large  number  of  books  are  used  as  supple- 
mentary or  collateral  reading.  Here  the  stu- 
dent knows  a  larger  number  of  books  to  which 
he  can  make  appeal,  but  he  may  not  have 
acquired  the  aliility  to  use  a  library.  The 
library  method  bears  somewhat  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  modern  humanities  as  the  labora- 
tory method  does  to  the  modern  natural  sci- 
ences; it  makes  the  pupil  familiar  with  the 
materials  and  methods  which  would  be  used 
in  the  more  thoroughgoing  field  of  research. 
There  is  distinct  danger,  however,  that  the 
method  may  be  carried  too  far  in  teaching, 
particularly  by  teachers  who  are  themselves  en- 
gaged in  research,  and  are  instructing  students 
whose  present  interest  in  the  subject  is  gen- 
eral and  cultural  rather  than  specialized  and 
investigative.  The  method  is  slow  in  accu- 
mulating facts  for  the  student;  it  is  a  prolonged 
matter  in  which  the  young  student  may  soon 
lose  interest,  if  he  does  not  actually  take  a 
dislike  to  a  subject  pursued  by  a  method  so 
costly  of  time  and  energy.  Its  most  extended 
and  complicated  use  will  be  found  in  college  and 
university,  l)ut  it  ought  to  be  somewhat  used  in 
its  less  complex  forms  in  the  secondary  school, 
and  perhaps  even  in  the  highest  grades  of  the 
elementary  school.  Such  a  tendency  exists. 
The  growth  in  approval  of  the  efforts  to  teach 
children  the  power  of  independent  study  is  one 
of  the  broader  ijedagogical  sanctions  behind  a 
modified  application  of  the  library  method  to 
teaching  in  grammar  and  high  schools.      H.  S. 

See  History,  Te.\ching  of;  Supplemental 
Re.\ding. 

Reference :  — 

Cannons.  H.  G.  T.  Bihliography  of  Library  Economy, 
pp.  2.50-256.  Relation  of  Schools  and  Libraries; 
School  Libraries.      (London,   1910.) 
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LIBRARY  SERVICE,  TRAINING  FOR.  — 

No  formal  means  of  training  for  librarianship 
existed  in  this  country  before  1887.  The 
library  school  proper  was  hinted  at  as  an  ulti- 
mate desirability  in  the  Library  Journal  of 
May,  1879.  Interest  in  the  subject  of  training 
was  aroused  in  1877  at  the  International  Con- 
ference held  in  London,  at  which  accounts  were 
given  of  the  Italian  practice  of  admission  to 
library  service  through  examinations,  and  of 
the  system  employed  at  the  Vittorio  Emanuele 
library  in  Rome.  The  idea  of  library  training 
has  thus  been  borrowed  from  abroad,  but  its 
development  in  America  has  been  along  lines 
somewhat  different  to  that  in  Europe. 

It  was  not  until  1886,  however,  that  plans 
were  made  for  a  library  school.  In  the  mean- 
time, certain  libraries  had  acquired  some 
reputation  for  training  their  apprentices,  chiefly 
in  cataloguing  and  classifying.  But  the  gen- 
eral situation  was  chaotic.  In  1886  announce- 
ment was  made  that  a  School  of  Library 
Economy  would  be  opened  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, in  its  library  on  Madison  Avenue  and 
49th  Street,  New  York.  No  entrance  exami- 
nations were  given,  and  the  class  of  nineteen 
or  twenty  students  entering  came  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  some  with  experience 
in  libraries,  some  without.  The  work  con- 
sisted largely  of  lessons  in  cataloguing  and 
classifying,  other  subjects  being  taught  by 
lectures,  without  recitations;  practical  work 
was  also  arranged,  but  was  optional  at  first. 
The  first  class  began  in  January,  1887,  and 
the  course  was  finished  in  June.  In  1889  the 
resignation  of  Melvil  Dewey,  the  librarian  of 
Columbia  College,  and  his  appointment  as 
State  Librarian,  led  to  the  removal  of  this 
school  from  New  York  to  Albany,  the  title 
being  changed  to  the  New  York  State 
Library  School. 

In  1890  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
which  had  been  carrying  on  a  class  for  the 
benefit  of  its  own  staff,  announced  that  this 
class  would  be  open  to  applicants  not  on  the 
library  staff,  and  twenty-two  persons  under- 
took the  course.  Here  also  no  examinations 
were  given  for  the  first  year,  and  no  tuition  fee 
was  charged.  In  the  second  year  a  small  fee  was 
required,  and  in  1892  entrance  examinations 
were  given.  Very  soon  other  than  local  can- 
didates applied  and  the  class  became  a  school, 
supplying  other  libraries  with  assistants.  In 
1892  Drexel  Institute,  of  Philadelphia,  opened, 
with  a  library  school  among  its  departments, 
and  in  1893  Armour  Institute,  in  Chicago, 
tried  the  experiment.  The  two  former  schools 
are  still  in  existence,  but  the  last-named  was 
removed  in  September,  1897,  to  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  where  it  has  remained. 
In  1S97  Syracuse  University  offered  a  course 
in  library  economy;  in  1904  a  school  was 
opened  in  connection  with  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland;  in  1905  instruction  was 
offered  by  the   Carnegie   Library  of  Atlanta 


and  Winona  Institute  of  Indianapolis,  and  in 
1907  by  the  Wisconsin  Library  Commission. 
The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburg  estabhshed 
a  course  for  children's  librarians  in  1900,  and 
Simmons  College,  Boston,  in  October,  1902, 
made  library  science  a  subject  to  be  studied  in 
connection  with  the  regular  college  course. 
The  latest  school,  now  in  process  of  establish- 
ment, is  that  connected  with  the  New  York 
Public  Library. 

The  character  of  each  school  is  somewhat 
dependent  on  that  of  the  institution  with 
which  it  is  connected.  While  the  same  sub- 
jects appear  in  the  curricula  of  all,  the 
emphasis  on  certain  subjects  is  stronger  in 
some  schools  than  in  others.  The  practice 
which  can  be  offered  to  students  in  a  college 
or  university  library  is  different  in  degree  and 
even  in  kind  from  that  offered  in  a  public 
circulating  library.  As  yet,  however,  this 
has  not  led  to  specialization  in  the  schools 
as  entirely  as  one  would  imagine.  The  only 
declared  attempt  at  specialization  is  that 
of  the  school  connected  with  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburg.  The  Wisconsin  Com- 
mission's school  trains  primarily  for  Wisconsin 
libraries,  and  the  school  at  Atlanta  for  the 
libraries  of  the  South,  but  no  school  refuses  to 
enlarge  the  field  for  its  graduates,  when  oppor- 
tunity offers.  The  likenesses  and  differences 
of  these  schools  can  be  discovered  only  by 
an  examination  of  their  various  hand-books.  It 
is  evident  that  no  type  school  is  yet  fixed. 

While  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  schools  as  to  some  of  the  entrance  re- 
quirements, the  majority  have  an  age  limit  of 
twenty  years,  refusing  all  applicants  under  that 
age.  Two  schools,  those  connected  with  the 
New  York  State  Library  and  Illinois  Uni\'er- 
sity,  now  make  college  graduation  an  entrance 
requirement.  Some  institutions  hold  a  supple- 
mentary examination  in  addition  to  requiring 
college  graduation.  Others,  again,  give  their 
own  entrance  examination  more  nearly  suitable 
to  the  work  to  be  taken  u]5 ;  the  subjects  of 
examination  cover  history,  literature,  current 
events,  general  information,  Ereneh,  and  Ger- 
man. Schools  that  began  by  accepting  high 
school  certificates  and  diplomas  or  freshman 
requirements  have  gradually  raised  their  stand- 
ards and  made  tests  definitely  api)lic:il)le 
to  the  work  to  be  undertaken.  A  compari- 
son of  entrance  examinations  shows  that,  while 
there  is  general  uniformity  in  the  subjects 
re(]uircd  and  the  passing  mark  is  usually  the 
same,  the  difficulty  of  tlu^  examination  and 
its  value  as  a  test  vary  with  different  schools. 
Examinations  are  very  generally  exchanged 
among  the  schools,  and  while  there  is  not 
nuich  copying,  it  is  admitted  that  tlic  practice 
has  suggestive  value.  Uniformity  in  entrance 
examinations  is  favorably  considered. 

In  the  curricula  of  the  schools  stress  was 
laid  originally,  not  by  intention,  but  of  neces- 
sity, on  those  branches  of  work  best  exemplified 
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in  college  libraries,  —  eataloguing,  classifica- 
tion, reference  work,  and  the  subjects  coming 
uniler  tlie  head  of  technical  lil)rary  economy. 
The  schools  have  modified  this  preference  to 
some  extent,  althougii  the  first  three  subjects 
are  still  the  backbone  of  every  course.  The 
introduction  into  even  the  small  libraries  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  catalogue  card  has  made 
the  importance  of  cataloguing  consist  largely 
in  the  study  of  subject  headings  rather  than  in 
the  writing  of  the  catalogue  card  as  formerly, 
while  the  modifications  insisted  upon  by  libra- 
ries using  the  best-known  systems  of  classifica- 
tion have  led  to  a  more  searching  interest  in 
classification  itself  rather  tlian  to  the  memoriz- 
ing of  any  system.  As  the  field  of  work  for 
libraries  has  enlarged,  the  study  of  library 
extension  in  its  various  forms  has  become  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  most  of  the  schools. 
The  subjects  of  instruction  may  be  classed 
under  four  heads:  administrative,  technical, 
bibliographic,  literary,  the  two  first  claiming 
more  attention  than  the  others  in  the  present 
allotment  of  hours.  The  following  synopsis 
represents  the  general  classification  under  these 
heads: — 

Administrative.  —  Librarj-  buildings  —  leRislation  — 
government  —  reports  —  rules,  blanks,  and  forms  — 
accounts  —  staff  —  furniture  and  fittings  —  principles 
of  work  with  children,  and  with  other  classes  of  users. 

Technical.  —  Classification  —  cataloguing  —  work  of 
order  department  —  accessions-work  —  alphabeting  — 
shelf-listing  —  book  numbers  —  mechanical  preparation 
of  books  for  the  shelves  —  stock-taking  —  loan  systems 
—  keeping  of  statistics  —  care  of  supplies  —  preparation 
for  binding. 

Bibliographic.  —  Trade  bibliography  —  general  and 
subject  bibliography  —  public  documents  —  book  selec- 
tion —  reference  work  —  history  of  printing  —  history 
of  binding  —  history  of  libraries. 

Literary.  —  Appraisal  of  fiction  —  appraisal  of  cur- 
rent periodicals  —  modern  European  literature  —  study 
of  children's  books  —  technical  French  —  technical 
German  —  technical  Italian. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Indexing  —  proofreading  — •  type- 
writing (optional  in  most  schools)  —  current  topics — ■ 
survey  of  library  field  —  library  extension. 

A  specific  amount  of  actual  practice  in  one 
or  more  libraries  is  required  by  all  library 
schools,  this  differing  in  value,  both  as  a  test 
of  the  student  and  as  a  help  to  the  student, 
according  to  the  kind  of  library,  the  amount, 
varietj',  and  character  of  practice  available, 
the  amount  and  quality  of  supervision  given, 
and  the  fullness  of  reports  made  of  the  students' 
work. 

At  the  end  of  one  year  the  schools  giving  a 
general  course  of  this  duration,  offer  a  certifi- 
cate to  the  satisfactory  student,  the  schools  of 
two  or  more  years  usuall}'  withholding  the 
highest  recognition  until  the  completion  of 
the  course,  when  a  diploma  or  the  degree  of 
B.  L.  S.  is  bestowed  upon  the  graduate. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  demands  made 
upon  the  library  schools  have  increased  in 
number  and  complexity.  Specialization  in 
libraries  has  begun  and  so  taken  hold  of  the 
imagination  of  those  in  commercial  and  manu- 


facturing concerns  that  the  largest  of  them  are 
organizing  or  reorganizing  liijraries  and  calling 
for  trained  or  experienced  librarians  to  manage 
them.  The  schools  cannot  give  specific  train- 
ing for  such  work,  and  can  supply  onlj-  gradu- 
ates with  a  techni('al  library  training  and 
general  education,  whereas,  to  make  the  most 
of  such  libraries,  a  scientific  specialist  is 
needed.  Professional  libraries,  those  of  medi- 
cal, law,  and  theological  institutions,  and 
libraries  of  applied  science,  are  in  the  same 
case.  The  schools  are  called  upon  for  a  highly 
differentiated  product,  and  do  not  have  it  to 
offer,  while  having  plenty  of  demand  for  all 
that  they  do  offer.  In  other  words,  more  train- 
ing, and  that  specialized,  is  needed.  Another 
defect  exists  in  the  small  number  of  librarians 
instructed  in  bibliographical  matters.  IMany 
are  interested,  but,  owing  to  the  lack  of  old 
and  rare  books  and  manuscripts  in  American 
libraries,  to  the  essentially  practical  American 
temperament,  and  to  the  lack  of  any  instruc- 
tion or  opportunity  for  instruction,  few  Ameri- 
can librarians  are  sufficiently  versed  in  or  suffi- 
ciently appreciative  of  the  cultural  side  of  their 
work.  It  is  still  necessary,  in  the  largest 
libraries,  for  those  having  collections  of  rare 
and  early  books  or  old  manuscripts,  to  call 
upon  the  foreigner  of  university  education  and 
scholastic  aptitudes  to  deal  with  this  material. 

The  interest  in  the  two  fields  of  special 
libraries  and  of  bibliography  has  led  within 
the  last  few  years  to  the  formation  of  the 
Special  Libraries  Association  and  of  the  Biblio- 
graphical Society  of  America,  and  increasing 
pressure  has  since  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  library  schools  to  extend  their  curricula  in 
these  directions. 

The  immense  and  rapid  increase  of  libraries, 
the  extension  of  the  library  field  to  cover  the 
work  of  State  Library  Commissions,  libraries 
in  schools,  grade,  high,  and  normal,  rural  and 
county  libraries,  libraries  in  state  institutions, 
and  the  sudden  rise  of  municipal  and  state 
legislative  reference  libraries,  and  commercial 
and  technological  libraries,  call  for  a  well- 
considered  and  far-sighted  scheme  of  training 
beyond  anything  that  is  now  offered. 

The  question  of  remuneration  entered  into 
the  question  of  training  very  earlJ^  Numerous 
librarians  of  small  libraries,  who  were  without 
special  schooling  in  their  work  and  could  not 
afford  to  attend  the  library  schools,  either 
became  uneasy  in  regard  to  their  tenure  or 
ambitious  to  be  prepared  for  better  work  or 
better  positions,  and  a  demand  arose  for  short 
and  inexpensive  summer  courses  which  could 
be  pursued  within  the  limits  of  an  obtainable 
vacation  or  leave  of  absence. 

For  the  most  part,  such  courses  have  been 
conducted  by  State  Library  Commissions 
which  have  aimed  at  the  raising  of  the  profes- 
sional level  and  not  the  lowering  of  it  by  short 
cuts  to  positions;  they  have  had  to  face  the 
fact    that    it    was    almost    impossible    to    get 
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librarians  of  longer  training  at  the  salaries 
offered,  and  have  therefore  tried  to  inspire  the 
attendants  on  the  short  courses  with  sufficient 
interest  to  come  back  for  several  successive 
years  until  they  acquire  the  equivalent  of  a 
year's  general  course. 

In  the  same  way  the  large  city  libraries, 
feeling  unable  to  pay  to  the  lowest  grades  of 
assistants  the  salaries  required  by  graduates  of 
the  schools,  have  opened  apprentice  classes  for 
training  subordinate  members  of  their  staffs. 
Entrance  to  these  classes  is  usually  by  exami- 
nation, and  after  from  si.x  to  nine  months  of  in- 
struction, combined  with  practice,  the  apprentice 
is  eligible  to  a  paid  position.  In  some  libraries 
promotion  also  is  gained  through  examinations, 
and  the  qualified  apprentice  may  reach  a  much 
better  position.  The  only  objection  to  these 
classes,  from  the  point  of  view  of  disinterested 
care  for  librarianship,  arises  from  t>lie  youth  of 
the  average  apprentice,  who  has  not  had  time 
for  the  study  and  reading  desirable  in  persons 
engaged  in  an  educational  work  and  who  is 
not  likely  to  get  time  when  once  engaged  in 
strenuous  daily  practice;  from  the  occasional 
laxness  of  those  who  pass  upon  admissions,  in 
regard  to  the  personality  of  candidates;  and 
from  the  reprehensible  practice  —  not  generally 
followed,  however  —  of  giving  a  general  letter 
of  recommendation  to  apprentices  who  can- 
not be  given  employment,  thus  enabhng  them 
to  enter  the  field  of  general  library  work  when 
their  training  has  been  in  the  methods  of  one 
library  only. 

The  work  for  which  the  training  class  of  the 
large  library  system  prepares  is  so  specific  a 
work  that  its  i)roblems  are  less  complex  than 
those  of  the  library  schools;  but  as  yet  it  has 
failed,  with  exceptions,  to  attract  the  most 
desirable  local  material,  owing  partly  to  the 
low  salaries  offered  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
an  adequate  effort  has  not  been  made  to  set 
the  work  before  persons  desirable  as  apjilicants 
with  the  attractions  that  it  undoubtedly  has  in 
itself  and  with  an  appeal  to  the  civic  spirit 
that  exists  in  many  young  people.   M.  W.  P. 
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LIGHTING  OF  SCHOOLHOUSES.  —  It  is 

now  generally  established  that  with  proper 
orientation  and  unhindered  sky  exposure  there 
should  be  in  every  schoolroom  from  one  quarter 
to  one  sixth  as  much  glass  surface  as  floor 
space,  e.g.  from  128  to  192  square  feet  of  glazing 
in  a  room  32  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide.  This 
standard  has  been  adopted  in  most  progres- 
sive countries.  Variation  must,  however,  be 
provided  for  according  to  circumstances;  less 
window  space  will,  for  example,  be  required 
where  there  is  a  long  period  of  intense  sunshine 
than  where  long  foggy  days  of  winter  or  even 
the  shadow  of  neighboring  buildings  must  be 
guarded  against.  Where  the  stan(hird  propor- 
tions are  adopted,  it  is  also  necessary  that  the 
windows  are  properly  placed  and  have  the 
best  orientation.  This  is  a  matter  to  be 
handled  by  the  architect,  who  must  make  the 
best  use  of  the  wall  space  at  his  disposal,  safe- 
guard the  external  aiipearance  of  the  building, 
and  observe  the  hygienic  laws  atTectiiig  the 
eye.  In  rooms  designed  for  primary  chisses  the 
windows  should  be  at  least  3  feet  6  inches  from 
the  floor,  and  for  all  upper  grades,  including 
high  schools,  they  should  be  set  4  foet  above  the 
floor.  In  all  cases  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  windows  should  be  higher  than  the  eyes 
of  the  i)upils  when  seated  at  their  desks,  and 
so  prevent  the  strong  light  from  striking  the 
rctina>.  The  light  needed  is  that  reflectecl  into 
the  eye  from  the  jiage  of  the  book  or  work 
upon  which  tlie  pupil  is  engaged.  A  strong 
light   from    the    wrong   direction    will    tend    to 
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nialadjiistincnt  of  tlie  (\vcs,  to  struiii  of  un- 
liYKicnic  vision,  and  fatiRue  of  the  ciliary 
muscles.  (See  Ey'e.)  In  addition  to  saving 
the  eye,  the  necessity  of  |)lacin}>;  the  windows 
31  or  4  feet  from  the  floor  and  maintaining  a 
definitely  pro])()rtioned  area  leads  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  windows  nearer  to  the  ceiling,  and 
one  foot  of  glass  surface  near  the  ceiling  of  a 
schoolroom  is  worth  more  than  two  feet  at 
the  bottom  of  a  low  window,  es|)ecially  in  the 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  allows  the 
light  to  be  more  thoroughly  diffused.  The 
ujiper  part  of  a  window  jiroperly  exposed  to 
the  light  carries  it  farther  across  the  room  and 
lets  it  fall  more  directly  on  the  work  on  which 
the  pupils  are  engaged.  The  introduction  of 
iron  and  steel  beams  in  the  construction  of 
buildings  permits  of  the  extension  of  windows 
to  within  six  inches  of  the  ceiling  without  any 
danger  to  the  building.  The  top  of  the  glass 
surface  ought  to  be  at  least  tweh-e  feet  above 
the  floor,  allowing  eight  feet  at  least  as  the 
length  of  each  window,  without  the  slightest 
detriment  to  the  external  appearance  of  the 
building. 

Unildtcral  Lighting.  —  Windows  of  a  school- 
room should  be  placed  on  one  side  only. 
Where  there  are  windows  on  opjjosite  sides  of  a 
room,  there  can  be  but  one  line  through  the 
room  along  which  the  light  will  be  equally 
strong  from  both  sides,  a  line,  however,  which 
shifts  because  of  the  change  in  relative  light 
due  to  the  changing  position  of  the  sun  and 
other  less  important  factors.  As  a  result 
pujiils  will  suffer  the  annoyance  of  crosslights 
and  be  subject  to  direct  rays  of  light  con- 
tinually. Another  defect  is  the  introduction  of 
wedges  of  shadow  from  the  walls  between  the 
windows,  while  the  amount  of  window  space 
uses  up  this  available  room  for  blackboards. 
Unilateral  lighting  always  from  the  left  side  is 
the  only  efficient  type  for  a  schoolroom.  The 
windows  should  be  placed  as  far  to  the  rear  of 
the  room  as  possible,  with  the  mullions  as  nar- 
row as  possible,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  light 
and  take  up  space  in  the  wall.  Thus  a  solid 
or  blind  wall  of  ten  feet  should  be  left  in  front 
of  the  windows.  No  objection  can  be  raised 
to  this  arrangement,  since,  as  was  stated  above, 
the  only  effective  light  in  a  schoolroom  is  that 
reflected  from  the  work  with  which  the  pupils 
are  occupied,  and  the  pupils'  desks  are  rarely 
nearer  the  teacher's  end  of  the  room  than  eight 
feet.  The  position  of  windows  here  described 
concentrates  the  light  and  delivers  it  on  the 
desks  of  the  pupils. 

Windows  should  never  be  placed  facing  the 
pupils;  where  they  are  still  found  they  should 
be  covered  with  opaque  curtains  so  fastened  to 
the  sash  that  no  beams  of  light  can  come 
through.  Nor  should  there  be  windows  in  the 
rear  of  a  room  for  purposes  of  light.  Where, 
as  in  the  south,  they  are  desirable  for  ventila- 
tion, they  should  be  placed  about  eight  feet 
from  the  floor  up  to  the  level   of  the  other 


windows,  with  which  they  should  harmonize  in 
size.  They  should  be  hinged  on  the  lower  side 
and  fastened  above  with  a  spring  catch. 
Stained  gla.ss  or  an  opaque  shade  may  be  used 
with  these  windows,  for  the  light  should  be 
excluded  for  the  benefit  of  th(!  teacher.  If 
any  attempt  is  made  at  decoration,  a  design 
of  leaded  glass  will  be  found  most  succes.sful; 
but  the  main  purpose  of  these  windows  is  to 
allow  ventilation,  and  accordingly  they  should 
be  made  to  open  and  close  easily,  and  set  so  as 
to  prevent  rains  from  beating  in. 

Wiillh  of  Mullions.  —  Th(!  mullions,  it  has 
just  InH'.n  stated,  should  be  narrow.  To  this 
objection  has  been  made  that  they  would  not 
afford  adequate  support,  a  valid  objection  in 
the  case  of  two-story  buildings  or  buildings 
of  brick  or  stone  construction  only.  A  metal 
mullion  has,  however,  been  devised  which 
solves  this  problem.  This  form  of  mullion  has 
been  used  with  success  under  many  conditions. 
Whore  walls  are  not  of  necessity  thick  and 
heavy,  part  of  the  weight  may  be  supported 
from  above  by  using  a  steel  lintel  in  addition 
to  the  narrow  mullion.  The  use  of  the  arch 
form  of  lintel  which  transfers  the  strain  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  to  the  main  walls  in 
front  and  behind  the  windows  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  because  it  encroaches  on  the 
window  surface  on  both  sides.  The  steel  lintel 
has  been  used  in  many  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  school  buihiings  in  New  York  City. 

The  mullion  should  be  wedge-shaped  with 
the  edge  turned  outward,  so  that  a  wider 
gathering  of  light  is  made  possible  by  reason 
of  its  bevelled  form,  and  much  of  the  shadow 
otherwise  cast  by  the  mullion  is  eliminated. 

Orientation.  —  In  the  latitude  of  this  coun- 
try it  is  essential  for  purposes  of  lighting  to 
open  as  many  windows  as  possible  toward  the 
east  or  west.  The  cast  light  is  the  best,  the 
south  is  most  trying  and  troublesome,  the 
west  is  good,  and  the  north  should  be  used 
only  for  rooms  designed  for  art  work  in  its 
various  forms.  The  advantage  of  the  east 
light  is  that  a  room  may  be  directly  purified 
by  the  sunlight  almost  before  school  work  begins, 
while  for  the  rest  of  the  day  a  clear  white  light 
from  the  eastern  sky  can  be  obtained  without 
the  glare  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  With 
light  coming  from  the  south  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  out  the  direct  sunshine  and  at 
the  same  time  get  indirect  and  diffused  light 
into  the  room.  Whatever  means  may  be 
used,  streaks  of  light  will  filter  through  the 
room  and  tax  the  accommodative  muscles  of 
the  eyes.  Where  the  noonday  heat  is  strong, 
as  in  the  south,  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  out 
the  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  darken 
the  room  too  much,  if  ventilation  depends  on 
the  windows.  To  cut  out  direct  sunshine  and 
at  the  same  time  permit  the  air  to  pass  un- 
hindered is  a  matter  of  some  difliculty.  Vene- 
tian blinds  have  been  recommended,  but  have 
certain  defects:     they  are  noisy,  cut  out  the 
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best  light,  are  rarely  adjusted  to  meet  the 
exact  demands  and  conditions,  and,  when 
rolled  up,  often  admit  pencils  of  light,  and 
easily  get  out  of  order.  Sliding  blinds  are,  if 
anything,  even  less  desirable.  The  difficulty 
of  providing  successful  bhnds  as  screens  from 
the  sun  has  not  j'et  been  overcome. 

For  the  primary  grades  schoolrooms  receiv- 
ing light  from  the  west  are  often  more  satis- 
factory in  hot  climates  than  those  receiving 
light  from  the  east,  for  the  day's  sessions  of 
these  classes  is  usually  over  before  direct  sun- 
light streams  into  the  room.  But  for  the  upper 
grades  lighting  from  the  west  is  less  desirable, 
since  the  room.s  are  apt  in  summer  to  become 
uncomfortably  warm  after  two  o'clock. 

As  few  rooms  as  possible  should  have  win- 
dows placed  on  the  north  side  unless  they  are 
to  be  used  for  art  work,  or  po.ssibly  as  manual 
training  rooms  and  laboratories.  It  is  a  safe 
rule,  then,  to  have  as  many  classrooms  as 
possible  facing  the  east  or  west  and  to  utilize 
the  space  on  the  south  for  hbraries,  offices, 
physical  and  biological  laboratories,  and  that 
on  the  north  for  drawing,  manual  training,  and 
chemical  laboratories.  This  statement  will 
sufficiently  indicate  the  importance  of  consider- 
ing the  lighting  of  schoolrooms  at  the  time 
of  selecting  a  site  for  the  building.  (See 
Architecture,  School.)  Sufficient  has  been 
said  to  show  that  in  this  country  it  is  best 
that  a  schoolhouse  should  be  built  with  its 
main  axis  running  from  north  to  south  in 
order  that  the  classrooms,  as  far  as  possible, 
may  be  supplied  with  light  from  the  east  and 
west.  While  a  school  building  facing  at  an 
angle  of  4.5°  with  the  meridian  would  receive 
sufficient  sunning  and  light  in  almast  every 
room,  there  are  disadvantages  connected  with 
the  plan  which  make  it  inadvisalile;  thus  with 
the  main  axis  of  the  building  from  northeast 
to  southwest  those  rooms  looking  toward  the 
southeast  would  be  troubled  by  the  long  ex- 
posure to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  giving  rise 
to  difficulties  already  referred  to,  and  with  the 
axis  from  southeast  to  northwest  the  rooms 
facing  to  the  southwest  would  be  affected  in 
the  afternoon  both  by  direct  sunlight  and  lieat. 

Ribbed  Glass.  —  The  problem  of  lighting 
rooms  too  wide  for  the  height  of  windows,  or 
those  situated  where  sufficient  window  surface 
could  not  bo  obtained,  or  those  too  close  to 
tall  buildings,  or  neighboring  trees,  has  been 
greatly  simplified  in  recent  years  by  the  use  of 
ribbed  or  i)rismatic  glass.  It  has  been  used 
most  extensively  in  business  houses,  such  as 
stores,  where  deep  rooms  must  get  all  their 
light  from  a  restricted  frontage.  It  is  not 
expensive,  and  when  set  high  u|)  in  a  window  in- 
creases and  diffuses  the  light  in  a  very  helpful 
way.  It  is  generally  not  advisable  to  set 
such  glass  in  the  lower  part  of  windows  of 
schoolrooms,  on  account  of  the  glare  thus  pro- 
duced. But  for  basements,  dark  hallways, 
toilet  room.s,  and  closets  it  is  specially  valuable. 


For  regular  classrooms  it  is  most  satisfactory 
when  placed  in  the  upper  half  of  the  windows. 
There  are  now  many  dark  and  gloomy  school- 
rooms in  daily  use,  which  could  be  easily 
transformed  into  well  lighted,  cheerful  rooms 
by  the  use  of  ribbed  glass,  which  is  com- 
paratively inexpensive  to  substitute  for  the 
ordinary  glass. 

Artificial  Lighting.  —  Because  of  this  situa- 
tion of  the  country  with  reference  to  latitude,' 
comparatively  few  public  schools  have  here- 
tofore needed  artificial  lighting  during  the  day 
session.  But  as  evening  schools  multiply,  and 
as  school  buildings  come  to  be  used  more  and 
more  for  various  social  and  educational  under- 
takings, it  is  rapidly  becoming  necessary  to 
give  this  phase  of  school  equipment  more  con- 
sideration. It  is  highly  advisable,  therefore, 
that  all  plans  for  high  schools,  manual  training 
schools,  and  all  other  school  tniildings  likely  to 
need  either  power  or  light,  should  liave  pro- 
visions for  electric  wiring  and  such  fixtures  as 
are  necessary  for  immediate  use.  In  general 
it  is  good  economy  to  thoroughly  wire  all 
school  buildings,  where  the  probability  is  on 
the  side  of  future  need  for  it,  especially  since 
this  is  not  an  expensive  undertaking.  For  the 
same  reasons  gas  pipes  ought  to  be  installed; 
for  progress  is  rapid  nowadays,  and  good 
schoolhouses  ought  to  last  a  hundred  years  or 
more.  It  goes  without  saying  that  electric 
lighting  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  gas,  even 
though  the  new  methods  of  handling  gas 
flames  insure  good  light.  Electric  lights  give 
out  but  little  heat,  and  release  no  bad  odor  or 
noxious  gases.  They  reduce  the  danger  from 
fires,  are  far  more  easily  and  quickly  lighted, 
require  less  attention,  and  offer  no  dangers 
from  leakage,  or  contamination  of  an^^  sort. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  gas  lights  under  the 
most  favorable  methods  yet  devised.  Clay 
gives  the  following  table,  prepared  by  Professor 
Lewes,  which  shows  the  "  Comparative  Hj-giene 
Effect  of  Illumination  per  Unit  of  Light." 


Cab- 

BONIC 

Acid 

EVOLVED 

Mois- 

TUHE 
EVOLVED 

Oxygen 

REMOVED 

FROM  Air 

Heat 

PHO- 
DCCED 

Acetylene     .... 
Coal  gas.  flat  flame  . 
Coal  gaH,  mantle  .     . 
Petroleum,  large  lamp 

100 

480 

45 

995 

100 
1470 
2.'<0 

700 

100 

520 

62 

498 

100 

795 

87 

246 

(See  Felix  Clay,  Modern  School  Buildi/igs, 
London,  1902,  p.  118.) 

But  electric  lights  are  hard  on  the  eyes,  par- 
ticularly when  the  filaments  are  visible.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  shield  the  eyes  from 
these  by  ground  gla.ss  bulbs,  or  some  form  of 
refractive  and  dispersing  globes  surrounding 
the  bulbs.  The  chief  objection  to  the  ground 
glass  bulb  is  that  it  permits  only  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  light  to  pass  through. 
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As  the  result  of  some  extended  experiments  for 
the  Schoolhousc  Commission  of  Boston,  it  was 
found  that  for  direct  iip;htins  "the  most  satis- 
factory results  were  obtained  from  nine  tliirty- 
six  candle  power  forty-watt  Tuii};sten  lamps, 
each  equipped  with  the  dilTusin};;  prismatic 
refleetor.  These  shades  are  constructed  of 
prismatic  glass  coated  on  the  outer  or  inner 
surface  with  a  wliite  enamel." 

Various  forms  of  holophanes  have  been  used, 
and  the  best  of  these  give  good  light  dispersion 
and  at  the  same  time  shield  the  eyes  from 
the  glare  of  the  globes.  Tlu;  chief  point,  how- 
ever, for  consideration  in  preparing  plans  for 
wiring  schoolrooms,  assembly  halls,  and  other 
rooms  of  like  sort,  is  to  see  that  the  wires  are 
properly  placed  and  that  switches  are  con- 
veniently arranged  both  for  power  and  lights. 

In  villages  and  country  districts  not  yet 
supplied  with  electric  lighting  currents,  the 
acetylene  lighting  has  proved  very  helpful. 
This  gas,  which  is  made  by  bringing  calcium 
carbi(ie  into  contact  with  water,  gives  a 
brilliant  white  light  and  burns  quite  regularly. 
It  is  not  expensive  to  install  such  plants,  and 
where  a  comparatively  cheap  and  a  very  effec- 
tive gas  illuminant  is  needed,  this  form  is  to 
be  recommended.  It  has,  however,  the  dis- 
advantages and  dangers  of  all  such  illuminants. 

F.  B.  D. 

See  Architecture,  School,  and  the  refer- 
ences there  given. 

LILLE.  UNIVERSITY  OF.  —  Although  es- 
tablished as  a  univi'rsity  only  as  recently  as 
1896,  this  institution  directly  succeeded  the  old 
university  at  Douai  which  had  been  founded  by 
Papal  Bull  in  1560  and  sanctioned  by  Philip  II 
of  Spain  in  1562.  There  were  five  faculties:  of 
theology,  civil  law,  canon  law,  medicine,  and 
arts.  The  university  was  intended  to  stem 
the  rise  of  Protestantism  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. The  continuity  of  organization  and  w'ork 
was  not  broken  by  the  change  of  the  rulers  of 
Flanders  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  A  decline 
set  in  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  1793 
the  university  was  closed  by  Napoleon,  and  in 
the  reorganization  of  1806  only  the  faculty  of 
letters  was  restored,  to  be  closed  again  from 
1826  until  1854.  At  the  latter  date  a  faculty 
of  medicine  was  added,  and  in  1865  a  faculty 
of  law.  In  1875  a  faculty  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy  was  established  at  Lille,  whither  the 
other  faculties  were  transferred  in  1887.  In 
1890  the  four  faculties  were  recognized  as  a 
university.  The  enrollment  of  students  in  1910 
was  1675  (law,  567;  medicine,  368;  pharmacy, 
109;  science,  335;  letters,  296).  For  the 
present  organization  see  France,  Education 

IN. 

LILY,  WILLIAM  (1468-1.522).  —  The  writer 
of  the  authorized  Latin  grammar  which  for 
many  generations  was  to  England  what  for  a 
thousand  years  Donatus  (q.v.)  was  to  Europe. 


Lily  was  born  at  Odiham,  near  Southampton, 
c.  1468,  and  was  educated  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  Grocyn  (q.v.)  lectured  on 
theology.  Lily  intcmded  to  enter  the  priest- 
hood, and  took  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem;  but 
became  converlc^l  from  the  priesthood  of 
ecclesiasticism  to  the  ministry  of  learning,  and 
entered  with  enthusiasm  into  the  study  of 
Greek.  At  Rome  he  studied  under  Sulpitius 
and  Pomponius  Lsetus  Sabinus,  so  as  to  make 
himself  a  tliorough  Latinist.  When  Lily  re- 
turned to  London,  he  was  ranked,  with  Grocyn 
and  Linacre  {qq.v.),  among  the  earliest  of 
English  Renaissance  Grecians  and  Latinists. 
About  1512  Lily  was  appointed  headmaster 
of  Colet's  foundation  of  St.  Paul's  School,  Lon- 
don, an  office  w-hich  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1522.  Lily's  fame  as  a  schoolmaster  is  eclipsetl 
by  his  authoritative  Latin  Grammar.  For  an 
account  of  this  see  Latix  Language. 

F.  W. 
References :  — 
Dictionary  of  Xational  Biography. 
Feoillerat,  Albert.     John  Lily,  Contribution  A  I'His- 

toire  de  la  Renaissance  en  Angleterre.     (Cambridge, 

1910.) 
LuPTO.M,  J.  H.     Life  of  Dean  Colet.     (London,  1887.) 
Notes  and  Queries,  sixth  Series,  Vol.  II,  pp.  441-442 

and  46Ht)2. 
McDoNELL,  M.  F.  S.     A  History  of  St.  Paul's  School. 

(London,  1909.) 
Watson,    Foster.     English    Grammar    Schools    up    to 

1660,    chs.  XV,  xvi,  xvii.     (Cambridge,  1908.) 

LIMEN.  —  This  term  has  been  introduced 
into  recent  psychological  discussions  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  earlier  term  "  threshold,"  which 
was  employed  to  indicate  that  degree  of  a 
sensation  which  is  just  perceptible.  Thus, 
when  one  begins  with  a  very  faint  air  vibration 
which  is  not  perceptible  to  the  ear  and  grad- 
ually increases  its  intensity,  he  ultimately 
reaches  the  threshold  or  limen  of  the  sensation 
or  the  point  at  which  a  sound  is  just  audible. 
There  are  also  limens  of  difference;  that  is, 
after  a  sound  has  reached  a  certain  intensity, 
if  it  is  gradually  changed  so  as  to  become  more 
or  less  intense,  the  point  is  reached  at  which 
the  difference  in  intensity  is  just  noticeable. 
Sound  serves  as  a  good  example,  but  all  forms 
of  sensory  experience  exhibit  limen  values  in 
analogous  fashion.  C.  H.  J. 

Reference :  — 

TiTCHENER,    E.    B.    Experimental    Psychology.     (New 
York,  1905.) 

LIMITS.  —  A  topic  necessarily  met  in  an 
elementary  way  in  the  study  of  plane  geometry, 
and  one  that  forms  the  subject  of  scientific 
study  in  the  calculus,  in  the  theory  of  irrational 
numbers,  and  elsewhere  in  more  advanced 
mathematics.  The  term  is  difficult  of  simple 
definition,  but  is  easily  illustrated.  For 
example,  the  length  of  a  circle  is,  and  may  be 
defined  as,  the  limit  of  the  inscribed  or  circum- 
scribed regular  polygon  of  n  sides,  as  n  increases 
indefinitely.     Similarly,   the  limit  of  the  sum 
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of  the  series  1,  5,  i,  •  •  •  ,  can  easily  be 
shown  to  be  2.  The  following  definition  has 
been  suggested  by  Professor  J.  W.  Young  as 
one  that  is  as  simple  as  can  reasonably  be 
expected:  "  Let  C  be  any  linearly  ordered 
class,  and  let  the  variable  x  represent  any 
element  of  this  class.  A  segment  of  such  a 
class  may  be  defined  as  the  elements  of  the 
class  which  he  between  two  given  elements  of 
the  class.  Given  an  element  a,  which  need 
not  be  itself  an  element  of  the  class  C,  but 
which  is  ordered  with  reference  to  C  (it  may 
be  an  element  of  a  linearly  ordered  class  C 
containing  C),  a  neighborhood  or  vicinity  of  a 
is  defined  as  any  segment  of  the  class  C  such 
that  o  lies  between  two  elements  of  this  seg- 
ment. The  element  a  is  then  said  to  be  a 
limit  element  of  the  class  C,  provided  every 
neighborhood  of  o  contains  elements  of  C." 

The  practical  question  for  the  teacher  of 
high  school  mathematics  is  this:  where  should 
the  subject  be  introduced,  and  how  extensively 
should  it  be  treated? 

In  reply,  it  seems  at  present  to  be  the  feeling 
of  the  great  majority  of  teachers  in  the  United 
States  that  no  scientific  treatment  of  limits 
should  he  attempted  in  the  high  school.  In- 
commensurable quantities  (q.v.)  are  now  not 
generally  recommended  for  pupils  of  this 
grade,  and  practically  the  only  need  for  the 
idea  of  hmit  is  found  in  the  treatment  of  the 
circle  and  the  round  solids.  For  this  treat- 
ment nothing  is  required  beyond  the  idea  of 
limit,  a  strict  definition  like  the  one  given 
above  not  being  necessary.  Theorems  relat- 
ing to  limits  are  usually  postponed  until  the 
calculus  is  reached,  when  the  needs  of  the 
subject  and  the  maturity  of  the  student  demand 
and  permit  their  introduction.  D.  E.  S. 

LINACRE,  THOMAS  (1460?-1524).  —  Hu- 
manist physician;  received  his  early  education 
at  Canterbury,  probably  at  the  school  of  (ho 
monastery  of  "Christ  Church,  under  William  de 
Selling,  who  had  visited  Italy.  Linacrc  then 
went  to  Oxford,  and  in  1484  was  elected 
Fellow  of  All  Souls.  About  14S.5-1486  Linaere 
wont  with  Selling  to  Italy,  and  at.  Florence 
was  under  the  instruction  of  Politian  and 
Demetrius  Chalcondylas.  He  met  H(-rmolaus 
Harbarus  at  Rome,  and  Aldus  the  i)rintcr  at 
Venice.  At  Padua  he  stayed  long  enough  to 
graduate  as  Doctor  of  Medicine.  It  is  clear 
that  he  must  have  remained  several  years  in 
Italy.  He  had  already  begun  a  translation  of 
the  book  on  the  Sphere  of  Proclus  from  Creek 
into  Latin,  and  this  was  completed  or  revised 
in  England,  and  pul)lished  by  Aldus  at  Venice 
in  1499,  being  the  first  work  of  the  Renaissance 
influence  done  by  an  Englishman.  Linacrc 
settled  at  Oxford,  and  was  incorporated  M.D. 
and  lectured,  probably,  on  medicine,  though 
he  taught  pupils  Creek,  e.g.  Sir  Thomas  More 
(q.v.).  In  1501  he  was  tutor  to  King  Henry 
VIII's  son  Arthur,  and  removed  to  London; 


and  in  1523,  together  with  J.  L.  Vives  (q.v.), 
was  Latin  tutor  and  physician  to  the  Princess 
Mary,  for  whom  he  wrote  an  elementary  Latin 
Grammar  —  the  Rudimenta  Grammatices  (date 
not  known).  Many  editions  of  the  Rudimenta 
also  contain  Vives'  De  Ratione  Puerili,  sugges- 
tions for  systematic  reading  and  composition. 
Linaere  received  a  number  of  ecclesiastical 
appointments,  though  he  probably  did  no  work 
in  tliem.  In  1518  he  founded  the  College  of 
Physicians,  which  in  the  first  instance  held  its 
meetings  in  his  house  in  Knightridcr  Street, 
London.  He  also  bestowed  great  benefactions 
on  the  University  of  Oxford. 

In  1517  he  turned  his  Greek  studies  to  use 
for  the  purposes  of  his  profession  of  medicine, 
and  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin  the  first 
six  books  of  Galen's  De  Sattitate  Tuenda.  (See 
G.^LEN.)  In  1519  this  was  followed  by  a  similar 
translation  of  Galen's  Melhodus  Medendi,  a 
great  undertaking.  In  1521  he  translated 
Galen's  De  Temperamentis,  a  work  of  the  first 
importance  in  its  historical  influence,  one  of 
the  bases  of  the  psychology  of  medieval  and 
Renaissance  times.  With  regard  to  these  trans- 
lations from  classical  medical  writers,  Dr.  J.  F. 
Payne  remarks  that,  in  spite  of  drawbacks, 
the  revival  of  cla.ssiral  medicine  led  "  imme- 
diately to  the  revival  of  anatomy,  of  botany, 
and  of  classical  medicine  as  progressive  sciences, 
and  produced  results  quite  comparable  to  those 
ascribed  to  the  Renaissance  in  other  depart- 
ments of  knowledge."  Other  medical  trans- 
lations into  Latin  from  the  Greek  of  Galen 
made  by  Linaere  are  of  less  importance.  In 
1524  he"  published  his  De  Emendata  Structura 
Latini  Sermonis.  This  work  was  apparently 
written  at  the  request  of  Colet  to  be  used  in 
St.  Paul's  School,  but  was  found  too  compre- 
hensive and  regarded  as  unsuitable  for  the 
capacities  of  boys.  Colet  adopted  a  brief 
grammar  (Mdilio  Coleti)  drawn  up  by  himself 
and  Lily  (q.v.).  This  incident  caused  a  quarrel 
between  Linaere  and  Colet,  which  Erasmus  un- 
successfully tried  to  settle.  The  De  Emendata 
Structura  is  not  an  ordinary  grammatical  acci- 
dence, but  an  account  of  Linacre's  ingatherings 
in  the  way  of  illustration  from  all  sources 
placed  under  the  headings  of  the  parts  of 
speech.  The  significance  of  the  work  is  that 
it  is  the  application  of  the  inductive  method 
to  philological  and  grammatical  purposes,  and 
shows  a  commanil  over  authors  and  a  jjower 
of  purposeful  multitudinous  citation,  in  both 
Latin  and  Greek,  which  was  entirely  new  to 
England  in  1524.  In  the  second  part  of  the 
book  Linaere  enters  upon  construction  in  com- 
position, and  expounds  the  use,  with  examples, 
of  figures  of  speech.  The  last  section  is  entirely 
given  to  Greek  constructions,  and  the  book, 
therefore,  marks  the  first  published  (Jreek 
study   in    England.  P.  W. 

References :  — 
Dictionari/  nf  National  liioqraptw,  art.  by  .1.  F.  Payne, 
containing  a   bibliographical  account  of  Linaere  s 
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Grammars    and    their   relation    to    the    St.    Paul's 

Grammar. 
JoHNsox,  J.  N.     The  Life  of  Thomas  Linacre.     Ed.  by 

R.  Graves.      (London,  18.35.) 
P.4YNE,  .1.  K.     Introduction  to  the  Facsimile  Reprint  of 

Linarrr's  TninsUition   of  Galen,  Dc  Ternperamentis. 

(CainliridBe,    1S.S1.) 
Sbeboh.m,  1'".     Oxford  lieformers.     (Loudon,  1887.) 

LINCOLN,    ALMIRA. —Sec    Phelps,    Al- 

MIR.\   Ll.VCOLN. 


LINCOLN  COLLEGE,  LINCOLN,  ILL. — 

A  coeducational  institution  chartered  in  186,5. 
In  1901  the  charter  was  amended,  making  the 
college  a  constituent  member  of  the  James 
Milliken  University  (q.v.).  Preparatory,  col- 
legiate, normal,  music,  and  elocution  depart- 
ments are  maintained.  The  college  confers 
the  degree  of  A.B.,  B.S.,  and  Ph.B.,  on  comple- 
tion of  the  appropriate  courses.  The  degrees 
of  A.M.  and  M.S.  are  given  after  one  year  of 
graduate  work,  of  which  one  semester  must 
be  in  residence.  The  faculty  consists  of 
seventeen  members. 

LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY, 
CUMBERLAND  GAP,  TENN.  —  A  coedu- 
cational institution  founded  in  1897  to  provide 
higher  education  for  the  people  of  the  moun- 
tains. Preparatory  courses  and  domestic 
science,  commercial,  music,  elocution,  art, 
printing,  industrial,  agricultural,  normal  and 
collegiate  departments  are  maintained.  Courses 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  U.S.,  and  Mus. 
B.  are  offered.  There  is  a  faculty  of  twenty- 
eight  members.  The  enrollment  of  students 
in  1911-1912  was  301.  The  Lincoln  Memorial 
Hospital  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Medical 
College,  both  of  Knoxville,  are  affiliated. 

LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY,  CHESTER 
CO.,  PA.  —  .\n  institution  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  negro  race,  chartered  in  1854 
as  Ashmun  Institute,  the  present  title  being 
adopted  in  1866.  Collegiate  and  theological 
departments  are  maintained;  the  former  is 
undenominational,  the  latter  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  re- 
ciuiremcnts  for  entrance  to  the  college  are 
fifteen  units  of  high  school  work.  An  arts 
course  is  otfered,  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree. 
In  the  theological  department  students  are 
admitted  to  the  regular  course  if  they  have 
already  pursued  a  college  arts  course  or  its 
equivalent.  The  degree  of  S.T.B.  is  granted. 
The  enrollment  of  students  in  1911-1912  was 
134  in  the  college  and  forty-three  in  the  theo- 
logical seminary.  The  faculty  consists  of 
thirteen  members. 

LINDNER,  GUSTAV  ADOLF  (1828-1887). 
—  An  Austrian  educator:  was  born  at  Rozda- 
lowitz  in  Bohemia  and  studied  at  the  Universitj' 
of  Prague.  In  1854  he  became  a  teacher  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Cilli  in  Styria,  where  he  wrote 


his  Lehrhuch  der  Psijchologie  fiir  Mittclsschulcn. 
(Textbooh  of  Pui/chology  for  Secondary  Schools, 
1858.)  This  book,  as  well  as  his  Logic,  which 
soon  followed,  is  still  largely  u.sed  in  Austrian 
schools.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  directoi 
of  the  Realgymnasium  at  Prachatitz  in  Bo- 
hemia, and  soon  afterwards  put  in  charge  of 
the  Czech  teachers'  seminary  at  Kuttcnberg. 
In  this  position  he  published  two  textbooks  on 
general  methodology  and  general  j)edagogy,  as 
well  as  his  Emyklopddi.schea  Ilandbuch  der 
Erzkhungskunde  (see  E.NCYCi,OPiiDi..\.s  of  Edu- 
C.\Tiox).  He  was  also  the  editor  of  a  series 
of  pedagogic  classics,  for  which  he  translated 
the  Didactica  Magna  of  Comenius.  In  1878, 
when  the  University  of  Prague  was  split  into  two 
institutions,  a  German  and  a  Czech,  he  was  called 
as  professor  of  philosophy  and  pedagogy  to  the 
Czech  university,  where  he  taught  until  his 
death. 

Lindner  was  largely  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing the  Herbartian  psychology  and  pedagogy 
into  Austrian  schools.  Besides  the  books  spoken 
of  above,  he  published  a  number  of  philosophical 
and  pedagogic  writings,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned;  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Philos- 
ophy, 1866;  The  Problem  of  Happiness,  1868, 
and  Contributions  to  Social  Psychology  {Ideen 
zur  Psychologic  der  Gescllschnft  als  Grundlage 
der  Sozialiiissenschaft,   1871).  F.  M. 
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LINDSLEY,  PHILIP  (1786-18.5.5).  —  Uni- 
versity president;  graduated  from  Princeton 
in  1804.  For  three  years  he  taught  in  the 
schools  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  tutor  and  pro- 
fessor at  Princeton  from  1807  to  1824,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Nashville  from  1824 
to  1850.  He  was  active  in  the  work  of  the 
early  American  educational  associations,  and 
published  numerous  articles  on  educational 
subjects.  He  was  one  of  the  early  advocates 
of  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

W.  S.  M. 

LINE  FORMATION  IN  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

—  See  School  M.^.\..\geiie.\t. 

LINE  OF  REGARD.  —  A  single  point  to 
which  both  eyes  are  directed  is  called  the  fixa- 
tion point  or  the  point  of  regard.  The  line  of 
regard,  is,  then,  an  imaginary  line  passing  from 
the  center  of  rotation  of  the  eyeball  to  the  point 
of  regard.  The  two  lines  of  regard,  in  any  act 
of  binocular  fixation,  thus  form  an  angle  at  the 
point  of  regard.  The  term  plane  of  regard  is 
applied  to  the  plane  passing  through  both  lines 
of  regard.  Both  the  concepts  line  and  plane 
of  regard  are  used  in  describing  or  calculating 
the  possible  movements  of  the  eve. 

R.  P.  A. 

See  Eye. 
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ScH-iEFER.  E.  A.     Textbook  of  Physioloffy,   Vol.  II,  pp. 
1030  ff.     (New  York,  lUOO.) 

LING,  PER  HENRIK  (1776-1839).  —  The 
foinuk'r  of  the  Swedish  or  Ling  system  of  gym- 
nastics; was  born  in  Sm&land,  one  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  Sweden,  Nov.  15,  1776. 
He  was  educated  in  the  liigher  clas.sieal  school 
at  We.xio,  where  he  distingui.shed  himself  by 
his  "  mental  abihty,  strong  individuality, 
firm,  unyielding  will,  and  reckless  enterprise." 
He  was  dismissed  from  the  school,  with  others 
of  his  comrades,  in  November,  1792,  for  some 
breach  of  school  discipline.  Not  much  is 
known  regarding  his  life  in  the  next  six  j'eans 
except  that  he  was  a  student  at  Lund  and 
Upsala  universities,  where  he  studied  theology 
and  modern  languages.  From  1799  to  1804 
he  studied  philology  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  and  engaged  in  literary  work.  He 
wrote  in  French,  German,  and  Danish,  trans- 
lated the  poem  Balder's  Death  by  Johannes 
Evald  into  Swedish,  and  wrote  in  Danish  a 
three-act  comedy.  The  Envious  Man. 

During  the  j'ears  of  his  stay  in  Copenhagen, 
Ling  frequented  a  fencing  school  conducted 
by  two  Frenchmen,  and  there  acquired  great 
skill  in  the  art  of  fencing.  He  also  attended 
a  private  Turnanslalt  conducted  by  Nachtegall, 
where  he  took  up  gymnastics  with  great 
enthusiasm.  In  1804  Ling  was  appointed 
fencing  master  at  the  University  of  Lund. 
Besides  fencing.  Ling  also  taught  riding  and 
vaulting.  He  remained  at  Lund  until  1812, 
when  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  gymnastics 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  Kariberg  near 
Stockholm.  Soon  after  taking  up  his  work  at 
Kariberg,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  founding 
in  Stockholm  a  roj-al  Central  Institute  for 
the  training  of  teachers  of  gymnastics.  The 
Institute  was  opened  in  1814,  with  Ling  as  its 
director,  and  is  still  in  existence.  Ling  taught 
gymnastics  at  Kariberg  until  1825,  and  he 
retained  the  post  of  director  of  the  Royal 
Central  Institute  from  its  foundation  in  1814 
until  his  death  in  1839.  In  1835  he  was 
elected  to  niember.ship  in  the  Swedish  Academy, 
and  was  given  the  honorary  title  of  Professor 
and  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  the  North 
Star  by  King  Charles   XIV. 

Ling  ijclieved  that  gymnastics  had  a  rightful 
place  in  education,  medicine,  and  national 
defense.  He  had  studied  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology at  the  University  of  Lund,  and  tried  to 
base  his  system  and  teachings  upon  rational 
and  scientific  foundations.  He  did  not  leave 
any  complete  treatise  of  his  system  of  gym- 
nastics. His  chief  works  are:  The  General 
I'rincipk's  of  GymnaMics,  published  in  1840 
by  his  pupils,  Liedbeck  and  Ceorgii;  Regula- 
tions for  GyninnnticK  to  be  Used  in  the  Army, 
jHiblished  in  183G;  and  Instructions  in  Gymnas- 
tics and  Bayonet  Exercises  for  Soldiers,  pub- 
lished in  1838.  G.  L.  M. 
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LIP-READING.  —See  Deaf,  Education  of. 

LIPPE,  PRINCIPALITY  OF,  EDUCATION 

IN.  —  See  Germa.ny,  Educatiij.n-  i.n. 

LIST  SPELLING.  —  See  Spelling. 

LITERARY  CENSORSHIP.  —  Early  Period. 

—  The  practice  of  supervising,  restricting,  or 
prohibiting  the  expression  of  intellectual  con- 
ceptions or  the  dissemination  of  ideas  is 
as  old  as  the  organization  of  society  itself. 
Some  one  holding  authority  or  claiming  author- 
ity was  always  ready  to  object  to  the  free 
circulation  of  ideas  as  threatening  danger  to 
existing  institutions,  religious  or  political. 
The  two  earliest  authorities  recognized  bj'  men, 
that  of  the  ruler,  whether  of  the  family,  the  clan, 
or  the  State,  and  that  of  the  priest,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  accepted  religion,  were  equally  in- 
terested in  retaining  control  over  the  direction 
and  the  expression  of  thought.  In  the  earlier 
communities,  political  and  religious  authority 
were  frequently  combined  in  the  same  individual. 
It  is  probable  that  in  these  states  the  contention 
for  an  authoritativ-e  control  of  opinion  rested 
chiefly  upon  the  risk  that  heretical  utterances 
might  interfere  with  the  public  peace. 

The  earliest  method  of  publication  was  in  the 
form  of  the  lecture  or  recital.  A  censorship 
or  control  of  the  utterances  of  the  lecturer 
could  be  exercised  by  the  very  simple  method 
of  prohibiting  the  lecture,  and,  in  case  of  con- 
tumacy, of  imprisoning  or  killing  the  lecturer. 
The  decision  of  the  authorities  at  Athens  in 
400  D.c.  that  Socrates  must  be  put  to  death, 
is  often  referred  to  as  possibly  the  earliest 
recorded  example  of  censorship  by  the  State. 
It  is  certain  that  no  organized  ofhcial  censor- 
ship ever  came  into  existence  in  (irecce.  The 
])hilosophers  and  the  poets  ajijiear  to  have 
lectured  and  written  without  hindrance  and 
without  suiiervision. 

An  early  examjjle  of  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  Church  for  the  restriction  or  elimina- 
tion of  objectionable  literature  is  described  in 
Acts  xix,  19:  "  Many  of  them  also  which 
used  curious  arts  brought  their  books  together 
and  burned  them  before  all  men."  This  was 
frequently  cited  in  later  centuries  by  upholders 
of  the  censorship  policy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Certain  of  the  more  artistically  jirinted 
editions  of  the  Index  (for  instance,  the  first 
Roman  edition  of  the  Index  of  1758)  contain, 
as  a  vignette  title,  a  representation  of  Paul 
casting  into  the  flames  the  books  of  magic, 
and  beneath  (he  print  the  verse  from  Acts. 
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The  whole  theory  of  church  authority  and 
of  cxcoiniiiuuication  for  disregard  of  such 
authority  was  a  matter  of  slow  deveh)pment 
through  the  ages  tliat  foHowed  the  preaching 
of  St.  Paul.  It  was,  in  fact,  not  until  the 
sixteenth  century  that  there  came  into  exist- 
ence anything  that  could  he  called  a  censor- 
ship policy  or  any  attempt  at  a  general  censor- 
ship system;  but  from  the  earliest  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  there  are  instances  of 
condemnations  of  individual  writers,  and  of 
prohibitions,  under  severe  penalties,  of  the 
manifolding  or  of  the  distribution  of  particular 
works.  These  prohibitions  are  usually  the 
result  of  one  of  the  series  of  fierce  controversies 
about  dogma  that  characterized  the  earlier 
centuries  of  the  Church.  They  emanate  for 
the  most  part  from  councils,  but  they  are 
occasionally  issued  directly  by  the  Pope  or  by 
local  bishops.  In  certain  cases,  they  take  the 
form  of  an  imperial  edict ;  but  even  in  these  the 
initiative  comes  from  a  council.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  influence  either  of  the  councils  or 
of  the  Emperor  in  restricting  the  multiplica- 
tion or  distribution  of  writings  that  had  been 
condemned  was  not  very  effective.  The  edicts 
and  decrees  must  be  considered  as  represent- 
ing an  expression  of  opinion  connected  with 
some  one  of  the  bitter  theological  controversies 
of  the  day,  rather  than  as  regulations  to  be 
enforced.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  machinery 
for  the  enforcement.  The  work  of  the  copy- 
ing scribes  could  not  be  supervised,  as  was 
possible  later  for  the  operations  of  the  printers, 
and  the  manuscripts  could  be  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  among  the  sectarians  without  the 
intervention  of  a  bookshop. 

Roman  Empire.  —  There  are  instances  of 
literary  censorship  on  the  part  of  the  imperial 
authorities  of  Rome  before  the  institution  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Thus  Tacitus  remarks 
that  Augustus  was  the  first  ruler  who  under- 
took to  punish  a  word  written  or  spoken,  that 
is  to  say,  a  word  unaccompanied  bj-  action. 
The  law  of  the  Roman  Republic  had  recognized 
as  deserving  of  punishment  only  criminal 
deeds,  but  the  Emperor  brought  the  authority 
of  the  law  to  bear  upon  writings  described  as 
libellous  or  scandalous  (libdli  famosi).  He 
ordered,  for  instance,  that  the  writings  of 
Labienus  should  be  publicly  burned.  His 
successor  Tiberius  issued  a  still  stronger  regu- 
lation for  the  supervision  of  undisciplined  or 
insubordinate  writings.  Cremutius  Cordus 
was  driven  from  his  occupation  and  left  to  die 
through  poverty  for  the  offense  of  speaking  of 
Gaius  Cassius  as  the  "  last  Roman."  His 
writings  were  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the 
sedile.  Tacitus  speaks  with  scorn  of  those 
who,  in  the  possession  of  a  little  momentary 
power,  undertake  to  crush  out  opinions  not 
in  accord  with  their  owner  to  prevent  such 
opinions  from  being  handed  down  to  posterity. 
The  writings  of  Verjinto  were  prohibited  by 
Nero.     Concerning    this    prohibition,    Tacitus 
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writes:  "So  long  as  the  po.ssession  of  these 
writings  was  attended  by  danger,  they  were 
eagerly  sought  and  read;  when  there  was  no 
longer  any  difficulty  in  securing  them,  they 
fell  into  oblivion."  This  statement  of  literary 
conditions  under  the  early  Emi)ire  shows  a 
curious  resemblance  to  the  results  which  ob- 
tained throughout  Europe  fourteen  centuries 
later.  The  books  which  were  formally  con- 
demned and  the  titles  of  which  were  placed  on 
the  Index  obtained  an  advertisement  which 
secured  for  them  a  decided  advantage  over 
works  of  the  same  general  character  that  had 
not  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  picked  out 
for  reprobation.  An  edict  ascribed  to  Domi- 
tian  ordered  that  the  historian  Hermogenes 
and  any  book  dealers  who  assisted  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  certain  writings  of  his  which  had 
libeled  the  Emperor  should  be  crucified. 
Severus  and  certain  other  bishops  Justinian 
deposed  from  office,  because  they  had  been 
lax  in  their  supervision  of  literature  and  had 
permitted  the  wide  circulation  throughout 
the  realm  of  prohibited  books  and  of  pernicious 
writings. 

Catholic  Church.  —  With  the  development 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal headship  of  the  civilized  world,  the  claim 
for  the  supervision  of  literature  and  for  the 
control  of  the  productions  of  authors  was 
asserted  by  the  Church  as  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  the  imperial  authority.  The  earliest 
and  most  sweeping  censorship  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  probably  that  contained  in  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  which  purport  to  have 
been  written  by  St.  Clement  of  Rome  at  the 
dictation  of  the  Apostles.  These  Constitu- 
tions prefigure  the  Index  by  forbidding  the 
Christians  to  read  any  books  of  the  Gentiles: 
"  The  Scri])tures  should  suffice  for  the  believer  " 
(Coiist.  A  post.  Lib.  1,  CVIII).  This  general 
prohibition  of  St.  Clement  (which  bore  date 
about  95  A.D.)  is  followed  by  a  series  of  prohi- 
bitions issued  by  the  authorities  of  the  early 
Church,  mainly  under  the  decision  of  the 
councils.  For  instance,  in  150,  a  synod  of 
bishops  of  Asia  Minor,  meeting  at  Ephesus, 
prohibited  the  Acta  Paidi,  an  historical  romance 
written  a  little  earlier  in  the  century,  and 
having  for  its  purpose  the  clarification  of  the 
life  and  labors  of  St.  Paul. 

In  325  edicts  were  issued  by  the  Emperor 
Constantine  and  prohibitions  by  the  Council 
of  Nicaea,  against  the  writings  of  Arius  and  of 
Porphyry.  The  Emperor  ordered  the  penalty 
of  death  for  any  who  might  conceal  copies. 
In  399  the  Emperor  Arcadius  issued  an  edict, 
based  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  council 
of  the  Church,  ordering  the  destruction,  under 
penalty  of  death,  of  all  books  of  magic  art. 
The  various  denunciations  of  books  of  magic  art 
were,  under  the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastics 
who  might  happen  to  be  in  control  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  councils,  utilized  for  the 
repression  of  the  writings  of  their  theological 
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opponents.  In  399  the  Council  of  Alexandria, 
presided  over  by  Bishop  Theophilus,  issued  a 
decree  forbidding  the  owning  or  the  reading 
of  the  books  of  Origcn  (q.v.).  The  Egyptian 
monks  protested,  and  the  bishops  were  obliged 
to  call  in  the  prefects  to  enforce  the  authority 
of  its  edicts.  In  436  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  possession  and 
the  reading  of  the  books  of  the  Manicheans 
and  ordering  the  burning  of  the  same.  In  446 
Pope  Leo  I  issued  an  edict  ordering  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  long  series  of  writings  described  as  not 
in  accord  with  the  teachings  of  the  synods  of 
Nicsea,  and,  therefore,  antagonistic  to  the 
Christian  religion.  The  prohibition  prescribes 
that:  "  Whoever  owns  or  reads  these  books  is 
to  suffer  extreme  punishment."  In  499  Pope 
Gelasius  issued  what  is  later  referred  to  as  the 
first  papal  Index.  It  presents  a  catalogue  of 
books  prohibited,  but  the  prohibitions  have  to 
do  not  with  private  or  general,  but  with  public 
or  official  reading.  In  496  Gelasius  Lssued  a 
decree,  confirmed  later  by  the  Emperor  Gratian, 
■which  specified  the  patristic  writings  accepted 
and  approved  by  the  Church,  and  which  then 
proceeded  to  the  condemnation  of  a  long  series 
of  apocryphal  and  heretical  writings  and 
writers.  The  classification  of  the  writings  to 
be  condemned  is  curiously  general  in  terms 
(Haec  et  omnia  his  similia,  etc.). 

These  condemnations  are  presented  as  early 
examples  of  the  basis  of  authority  for  the 
restriction  of  reading.  The  restrictions 
emanated  for  the  most  part  from  the  councils, 
and  were  promulgated  by  the  popes,  while 
their  enforcement  depended  upon  the  exercise 
of  imperial  authority.  The  Church  and  the 
State  worked  in  unison  for  the  control  of  expres- 
sion of  opinion.  The  orthodox  opinion  was 
that  which  was  supported  by  the  majority  of 
the  latest  council  and  which  secured  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Pope.  A  year  or  two  later  the  ma- 
jority might  be  changed  and  the  Pope  replaced 
by  an  ecclesiastic  representing  a  different 
school  of  thought.  There  is  no  record  of  any 
individual  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor. 
His  edicts  were  issued  and  his  actions  were 
taken  under  the  counsel  of  the  ecclesiastics 
and  for  the  safety  of  the  State. 

From  the  ninth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries  a 
long  .series  of  condemnations  and  prohibitions 
of  books  were  ordered  by  various  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  councils,  bishops,  and  popes. 
These  prohibitions  present  examples  of  the 
attempts  made,  in  advance  of  any  system  of 
general  indexes,  to  supervise,  control,  and 
restrict  the  production  and  distriinition  of 
literature.  The  penalties  placed  u|)on  the 
writers  of  books  classed  as  heretical  cover 
excommunication,  imprisonment  (sometimes 
for  life),  and,  not  infrequently,  death.  The 
penalties  upon  those  who  continue,  after  the 
issue  of  the  prohibition,  to  distribute  or  to 
read  the  heretical  writings  cover  excomnmni- 
cation    and    occasionally    imprisonment.     In 


869  Gottschalk,  a  German  monk,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
was  excommunicated  and  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment for  life;  he  died  after  twenty  years' 
confinement.  His  otTense  was  the  publication 
of  a  treatise  opposing  certain  doctrines  of  St. 
Augustine.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
Gottschalk  were,  curiously  enough,  substan- 
tially in  accord  with  those  maintained  seven 
centuries  later  by  successive  popes  and  by  the, 
"  orthodox "  Church  generally,  against  the 
"  heresies  "  of  Jansen  and  Quesnel. 

During  the  period  here  in  question,  830-1430, 
it  did  not  prove  possible  to  secure  any  consist- 
ency of  action  on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastics 
undertaking  to  represent  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  The  changing  personalities  of  the 
successive  popes,  the  average  of  whose  reigns 
was  less  than  five  years,  and  the  varying  points 
of  view  of  synods  and  bishops,  speaking  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  produced  a  series  of  utter- 
ances in  regard  to  heresy  which  naturally 
enough  were  frequently  conflicting  and  which 
might  have  caused  serious  difficulties  to  con- 
scientious believers  who  were  endeavoring  in 
good  faith  to  maintain  for  their  teachings  and 
their  studies  a  consistently  orthodox  standard. 

In  1215  the  Fourth  Synod  of  the  Laterau 
condemned  a  tractate  written  by  the  Abbot 
Joachim  against  Peter  Lombard.  The  Sen- 
tences of  Lombard  had  been  accepted  by  the 
Church  as  presenting  the  best  compact  state- 
ment of  the  views  of  the  orthodox  Church,  and 
the  book  was  utilized  for  instruction  in  the 
several  university  centers.  The  Lateran  decree 
reads:  "Any  one  who  shall  attempt  to  defend 
the  heretical  utterances  of  the  said  Joachim 
concerning  the  Trinity  shall  be  thrust  out  as 
an  heretic." 

In  1225  the  Synod  at  Sens  condemned  the 
treatise  by  Scotus  Eriugena  (q.v.)  written 
about  860,  De  Divisione  Natures.  Pope 
Honorius  confirmed  this  condemnation,  and 
ordered  that  all  persons  possessing  copies  of 
the  books  must,  under  penalty  of  excommu- 
nication, deliver  the  same  within  fifteen  elays 
to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  for  burning. 
Scotus  had,  during  the  first  century  at  least 
after  his  writing,  been  accepted  as  an  orthodox 
son  of  tiie  Church,  but  his  teachings  gave  rise 
later  to  many  controversies.  In  1231  Pope 
Gregory  IX  wrote  to  the  University  of  Paris 
directing  the  i)rohil)ition  of  the  Libri  naturales 
of  Aristotle,  whicii  liad  already  been  con- 
demned by  the  Provincial  t'ouncil,  until  they 
had  been  freed  from  heresies.  During  the 
greater  i)art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  views  of 
Aristotle  had  been  accepted  by  the  Clnircli  as 
in  accord  with  ortiiodox  teachings;  and  as  his 
writings  made  their  way  into  Europe  they 
were  generally  accepted  for  instruction  in 
Montpellier,  Paris,  and  elsewhere. 

From  time  to  time,  however,  some  ground 
for  protest  is  found  on  the  part  either  of  a 
council  or  a  pope.     One  of  the  teachers  whose 
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influence  was  most  potent  diirinR  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  aKJiinst  the  heresies 
that  were  tlisturbing  university  circles  was  the 
great  schoolman,  Tliomas  A(iuinas  (f/.f.)-  Ho 
is  credited  with  having  turned  the  tide  of  skep- 
ticism in  Paris.  The  Minorite  scholar,  Petrus 
Johannes  Oliva,  who  died  early  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  is  an  example  of  an  author 
whose  writiniTs  pivc  occasion  for  conflicting 
decisions  on  the  part  of  tlie  highest  authorities. 
In  1312  John  XXII  condemned  these  writings 
and  ordered  them  to  be  tlestroyed;  and  the 
bones  of  Oliva  were  disinterred  and  wen; 
burned  with  coi)ies  of  his  books.  In  1471 
Sixtus  IV,  himself  a  Minorite,  after  further 
examination  of  the  writings  of  Oliva,  declared 
them  to  be  sound  in  doctrine  an<l  removed 
the  prohibition.  A  similar  result  obtained  in 
the  case  of  Raymond  Lully,  wiio  died  in  1315. 
In  1378  Gregory  XI  condemned  two  hundred 
propositions  selected  from  Lully's  treatises. 
In  1559  Lully's  name  was  placed  in  Class  II 
of  the  Roman  7?irfc.r;  but  in  15(U  the  Council  of 
Trent  decided  that  the  condemnation  was 
unwarranted,  and  freed  Lully's  books  from 
prohibition. 

In  1387  King  Richard  II  of  England  prohib- 
ited, under  penalty  of  imprisonment  and  of 
confiscation  of  property,  the  sale  or  purchase  of 
the  heretical  writings  of  Wyclif,  who  had  died 
three  years  earlier.  This  is  the  first  instance 
in  England,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  earliest 
in  Europe,  of  a  condemnation  by  royal  or  by 
political  authority,  which  does  not  even  in 
form  rest  upon  a  decision  of  the  Church.  In 
1408  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  prohibited 
the  reading  of  any  writings  of  Wyclif  or  any 
writings  of  the  associates  of  Wyclif  until  the 
same  had  been  expurgated  by  censors  appointed 
by  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
In  1415  the  Council  of  Constance  condemned  as 
heretical  the  writings  of  Wyclif.  In  the  same 
year  the  Council  took  similar  action  in  regard 
to  the  writings  of  John  Hus,  copies  of  which 
were  publicly  burned,  and  in  the  year  following 
the  same  fate  came  upon  Hus  himself. 

In  1463  Pope  Pius  II,  jEncas  Sylvius,  con- 
demned, in  a  Bull  directed  to  the  University 
of  Cologne,  a  tractate  on  the  Council  of  Basel 
which  had  been  written  by  himself  before  his 
elevation  to  the  pai)acy.  He  says  further  to 
the  university:  "  In  case  you  may  find  among 
writings  of  mine  any  that  are  unsound  or  are 
likely  to  prove  pernicious,  these  should  be 
analyzed  and  condemned."  To  a  friend  who 
chaffed  him  in  regard  to  the  correction  of  his 
own  views,  the  Pope  said  very  simply:  "  As 
we  climb  higher,  we  are  able  to  see  more 
clearly." 

The  great  impetus  given  to  the  distribution 
of  books  by  the  invention  of  the  printing  press 
(1450)  had  as  one  result  a  fresh  effort  at  super- 
vision and  control  of  literary  production  on 
the  part  of  the  Church.  The  first  measures 
that  were  put  into  shape  for  the  enforcement  of 
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such  control  provided  for  what  has  been  called 
preventive  ccuisorship;  that  is,  for  a  require- 
ment, before  the  ])rinti'd  book  could  be  put 
into  circulation,  of  an  examination  and  apjiroval 
by  ecclesiastical  aullioriti(«.  It  was,  however, 
not  until  half  a  century  after  (iutenberg  had 
printed  his  first  book  that  official  cognizance 
was  taken  of  tlu;  new  art  in  a  Papal  liuli. 
And  it  was  nearly  half  a  century  later  before 
the  Church  untlertook,  through  a  system  of 
exjjurgatory  and  prohibitory  indexes,  to  main- 
tain a  systematic  censorship  ui)on  literature. 
The  invention  of  printing  had  as  an  immediate 
result  an  enormous  increase  in  the  influence 
ujion  the  shaping  of  popular  ojiinion  of  tlie 
written  word,  which  now  became  the  printed 
word,  that  is,  of  thought  in  the  form  of  litera- 
ture. 

It  was  not  until  nearly  three  fourths  of  a 
century  after  Gutenberg,  when  the  leaders  of 
the  Reformation  wore  utilizing  the  printing 
presses  of  Wittenberg  for  the  spread  of  the 
Protestant  heresies,  that  the  ecclesiastics  be- 
came aroused  to  the  perils  that  the  new  art 
was  bringing  ui)on  the  true  faith  and  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  If  the  people  were 
to  be  protected  against  the  insidious  influence 
of  the  new  heresies,  it  was  essential  that  some 
system  should  be  instituted  under  which  the 
productions  of  the  printing  press  could  be 
supervised  and  controlled.  The  more  active 
and  far-reaching  the  operations  of  the  printers, 
the  greater  the  necessity  for  the  watchful 
supervision  of  their  work,  and  the  greater  at 
the  same  time  the  difficulty  in  making  such 
supervision  complete  and  effective.  The  re- 
quirement was  met  by  mandates  wliich  pro- 
hibited any  books  from  reaching  the  public 
that  had  not  been  i)assed  upon  and  approved 
by  ecclesiastical  examiners  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  The  production  and  the  circulation 
of  any  literature  not  so  approved  was  stamped 
as  constituting  a  misdemeanor  of  the  most 
serious  character,  one  that  might  become  the 
final  sin  against  the  light,  the  offense  against 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  1559  the  responsibility  for  the  censorship 
of  literature  was  assumed  directly  by  the  pajjal 
authority  through  the  publication  of  the 
Index  Audorum  et  Librorum  Prohibitorinn  of 
Paul  IV,  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  papal 
Indexes,  aggregating,  up  to  1900,  forty-two  in  all. 
No  Index  has  been  published  since  that  of 
Leo  XIII,  in  1900,  although  a  number  of 
books  have  been  condemned  by  separate 
prohibitions.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  intention  either  of  Paul  or  of  his 
successors  that  the  responsibility  for  the  system 
of  censorship  should  be  retained  under  the 
exclusive  direction  of  the  papal  authorities, 
and  there  is  no  record  of  objections  having 
been  raised  to  the  publication  of  Indexes 
prepared  by  such  rejiresentatives  of  the  Church 
as  the  theological  faculties  of  the  universities 
of  Louvain  and  of  Paris  or  by  the  Inquisition 
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of  Spain.  There  were,  however,  very  material 
differences  between  the  lists  as  shaped  in 
Rome  of  works  condemned  as  heretical  and  the 
similar  lists  issued  within  the  same  period  in 
Louvain,  Paris,  or  Valladolid.  Boolvs  of 
undoubted  heresy  included  in  one  Index  failed 
to  find  place  in  another,  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  arrive  at  any  consistently  applied  principle 
or  policy  by  which  the  selections  of  the  chief 
compilers  were  determined.  It  might  at  first 
be  assumed  from  the  wording  of  the  prohibi- 
tions that  any  and  all  of  the  Indexes  pubhshed 
under  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  authorities 
such  as  those  specified  must  have  been  in- 
tended to  be  equally  binding  on  all  the  faithful 
irrespective  of  political  or  ecclesiastical  bound- 
aries. In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  prohibitions 
of  an  Index  outside  of  the  territory  of  the  state 
in  which  it  had  been  promulgated.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Roman  Indexes  were  held 
to  be  in  force  outside  of  the  immediate  terri- 
tory of  the  Church  only  after  they  had  been 
formally  accepted  and  promulgated  by  the 
authorities  ecclesiastical  and  political  of  the 
individual  states,  such  as  Spain,  France,  the 
Empire,  etc.  The  first  of  the  series  of  papal 
Indexes  was,  as  stated,  issued  under  Paul  IV 
in  1559;  but  as  early  as  1542  the  Inquisition  of 
Rome  had  promulgated  a  special  edict  pre- 
scribing penalties  for  the  reading  of  heretical 
or  doubtful  books,  and  in  1545  was  published 
the  first  Italian  list  of  prohibited  books  and 
authors.  This  is  one  year  earlier  than  the 
date  of  the  Index  of  Louvain  of  1546,  which  is 
usually  referred  to  as  constituting  the  first 
of  the  series  of  official  Indexes  of  the  Church. 
In  1571  the  task  of  compiling  the  papal  Index 
was  confided  by  Pius  V  to  a  body  organized 
under  the  name  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index,  which  is  still  (1912)  carrying  on  its  work. 
These  Roman  Indexes  exercised  an  important 
influence,  even  in  the  states  in  which  the  papal 
prohibitions  were  not  officially  published,  as 
the  titles  collected  for  them  were  largely  utilized 
by  the  makers  of  the  Indexes  of  Spain,  France, 
and  Belgium;  and  in  like  manner  the  material 
put  into  print  in  Louvain,  Paris,  and  Valladolid 
formed  the  basis  of  certain  of  the  Roman  lists. 
A  more  authoritative  position  in  regard  to  the 
work  of  censorship  was  taken  by  the  Papacy 
through  the  ])ublication,  in  1504,  of  the  Index 
of  Trent.  This  Index,  as  well  through  its 
formulation  of  the  rules  for  censorship  as 
because  of  the  greater  comprehensiveness  of 
its  lists,  con.stituted  the  most  authoritative 
guide  that  had  yet  been  issued.  The  Triden- 
line  Index  was  i)romulgated  under  the  autiiority 
of  the  council  and  successive  popes  throughout 
all  the  Catholic  states  and  also  in  countries  in 
which  the  Catholic  Church,  wliile  no  longer 
the  ruling  power,  still  possessed  followers.  It 
was  printed  in  a  long  scries  of  cfhtions  issued 
from  all  the  more  important  publishing  centers; 
its   lists   formed   the   basis   of   all   subseciucnt 


Indexes,  while  its  famous  ten  rules  were 
accepted  as  the  guide  for  future  censors  and 
compilers.  After  the  Council  of  Trent,  a 
wider  and  more  assured  recognition  was  given 
by  churchmen  throughout  the  Catholic  world, 
from  which  must  curiously  enough  be  excepted 
Catholic  Spain,  to  the  authority  of  the  Papacy 
acting  through  the  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
to  retain  the  general  direction  and  control  ot 
the  business  of  censorship. 

In  1758,  two  centuries  after  the  publication 
of  the  Tridentine  Index,  was  issued  the  Index 
of  Benedict  XIV,  in  which  the  lists  represented 
better  bibliographical  work  than  had  been 
previously  attempted.  This  Index  is  impor- 
tant at  representing  what  may  be  called  the 
last  attempt  of  the  Papacy  to  maintain  any 
general  censorship  of  the  world's  literature. 
The  compilers  of  the  Index  since  175S,  in- 
cluding that  of  Leo  XIII,  compiled  in  1899 
and  published  in  1900,  content  themselves 
with  repeating  the  general  rules  or  principles 
by  which  should  be  guided  the  reading  of  the 
faithful;  the  lists  of  current  publications  are, 
with  a  few  noteworthy  exceptions,  limited 
to  works  of  Catholic  writers  and  chiefly  to 
books  of  a  doctrinal  character,  the  teachings 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  one  respect  or 
another  open  to  condemnation.  The  pro- 
portion of  books  absolutely  prohibited  becomes 
smaller,  the  greater  number  of  the  works  cited 
being  placed  in  the  lists  of  Libros  expurgand(>s, 
the  reading  of  which  is  forbidden  only  until 
certain  corrections  or  eliminations  have  been 
made  (donee  corrigatur).  The  Index  of  1884 
and  that  of  1900  bring  forward  from  the  more 
important  of  the  preceding  papal  Indexes 
the  titles  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  works 
condemned  in  these.  No  attempt  is  made, 
however,  to  condemn,  excepting  under  general 
rules  and  principles,  the  increasing  lists  of  mod- 
ern Protestant  doctrinal  books  or  to  charac- 
terize or  differentiate  the  great  mass  of  the 
world's  literature.  The  printing  press  had  out- 
grown the  machinery  of  ecclesiastical  censor- 
ship. 

The  interference  during  the  earlier  centuries 
of  printing  on  the  part  of  political  rulers  was 
fitful  and  intermittent,  and  apjiears  at  no 
time  to  have  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a  con- 
tiiuied  policy  or  system.  In  a  number  of 
states,  as  in  Spain,  France,  and  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  while  tlie  rulers  continued  to  claim 
for  themselves  the  exclusive  control  of  tlie 
I)rinting  jiress,  they  were  willing  to  confide  to 
the  ecclesiastics  the  selections  of  tlie  books  to 
l)e  coiuh'mned  and  proliibited.  Tlie  Catholic 
work  of  censorship,  at  least  in  tlie  countries 
which  remained  Catholic,  fell,  therefore,  more 
and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  Church,  and  was 
as  a  result  carried  on  with  reference  to  the 
clerical  standard  of  orthodoxy  and  morality 
and  to  the  clerical  theories  of  what  was  required 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

The  proi)ortion  of  works  of  a  purely  political 
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character  that  cami"  under  condemnation  was 
small  as  compared  with  tiie  long  lists  of  books 
condemned  on  doctrinal  grounds.  During  the 
two  centuries  in  which  censorship  exerted  the 
largest  influence  upon  intellectual  develop- 
ment, say  from  1550  to  1750,  the  minds  of  men 
were  dircnied  more  largely  to  doctrinal  ([ues- 
tions  than  to  political  matters.  It  was  not  the 
State,  but  the  Church,  whose  authority  and  ex- 
istence were  assailed,  and  the  contest  was  fought 
out  not  over  political  iilatforms,  but  over  creeds. 

When,  \vith  the  beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, it  become  apparent  how  great  a  range  of 
influence  was  i)0ssessed  by  the  printed  sheet, 
the  problem  that  confronted  the  authorities 
of  the  (Huirch  was  certainly  serious  in  more 
ways  than  one.  P'or  the  space  of  fifteen 
centuries  the  education  of  the  people  had  re- 
mained almost  exclusively  under  tlie  direction 
of  the  Church.  The  faithful  had  accepted 
their  entire  intellectual  sustenance  at  the 
hands  of  the  priests.  In  1516  the  leaders  of 
the  Reformation,  in  beginning  their  long  con- 
test against  the  Churcli  of  Rome,  promptly 
availed  themselves  of  the  power  of  the  printing 
press.  While  the  words  sjioken  in  the  pulpit 
or  in  the  market  place  could  reach  at  best  but 
a  few  hundred  of  hearers,  the  tracts  poured 
forth  from  the  Wittenberg  presses,  the  ''  fly- 
ing leaves  "  (Flug^chriflcn),  carried  to  many 
thousands  the  teachings  of  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon,  and  it  was  through  these  "  winged  words  " 
(epea  pteroenta)  that  the  revolt  developed  into 
a  revolution. 

To  the  devout  adherents  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  particularly  to  those  to  whom  had 
been  given  the  responsibility  for  its  govern- 
ment and  for  the  spiritual  guidance  of  its 
members,  the  situation,  not  only  during  these 
earlier  years  of  fierce  strife  against  the  Pro- 
testant heresies,  but  throughout  the  succeed- 
ing centuries,  presented  the  gravest  difficulties. 
There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  long  series 
of  attempts  made  by  the  popes,  councils, 
bishops,  congregations,  and  inquisitors,  to 
protect  the  souls  of  the  faithful  against 
the  baneful  influence  of  the  ever-increasing 
tide  of  literature  that  was  pouring  forth  from 
the  various  publication  centers,  and  so  much 
of  which  was  calculated  to  lead  men  astray 
from  the  true  doctrines  and  to  bring  them  into 
risk  of  everlasting  perdition.  To  ecclesiasti- 
cal rulers  honestly  holding  such  a  conviction 
there  was  of  course  but  one  duty.  They  must 
use  every  means  in  their  power  to  suppress  the 
heresies  and  to  warn  and  protect  their  flocks. 
The  action  of  the  Church  was,  therefore,  not 
only  logical  and  reasonable;  it  was  the  only 
course  that  was  possible  for  an  organization 
to  which,  as  its  rulers  believed,  the  Almighty 
had  confided  the  care  of  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  mankind.  The  safety  of  the  soul 
depended  upon  the  nature  of  the  intellectual 
sustenance,  whether  this  were  taken  through 
the  ears  or  through  the  eyes.     All  literature 
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or  instruction  in  any  form,  spoken,  written, 
or  printed,  must,  therefore,  before  reaching 
the  understanding,  be  sifted  under  the  au- 
thority of  an  all-wise  and  infallible  Church. 
The  believer  must  be  prottn-ted  against  harm, 
the  doubter  must  be  recalled  to  the  true  path, 
and  the  heresies  and  the  heretics  must  alike 
be  exterminated.  While  it  was  only  after  the 
active  propaganda  work  of  the  Reformers  had 
made  clear  tlie  perils  of  the  printing  press 
that  any  general  system  of  censorship  was  at- 
tempted, there  had  been,  as  pointed  out,  in- 
stances of  prohibited  books  centuries  before 
the  time  of  Gutenberg. 

From  1450  on  was  issued  a  long  series  of 
papal  utterances,  given  mainly  in  the  form 
of  bulls,  in  wliich  is  asserted  the  claim  of  the 
Church  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  all 
literary  productions  before  these  are  permitted 
to  be  distributed.  The  first  of  these  papal 
bulls,  dealing  generally  with  the  control  of 
literature,  bears  date  1487.  It  was  addressed 
by  Pope  Innocent  VIII  to  seven  "  govern- 
ments," as  follows:  Romana,  Curia,  Italia, 
Germania,  Francia,  Hispania  Anglia,  and 
Scotia.  The  opening  paragraph  reads:  "And, 
therefore,  we  who  hold  on  earth  the  place  of 
Him  who  came  down  from  heaven  to  enlighten 
the  minds  of  men  and  to  disperse  the  dark- 
ness of  error,  etc." 

In  1520,  on  June  12th,  Pope  Leo  X  ordered 
a  formal  burning  in  Rome  of  the  copies  within 
reach  of  the  writings  of  Luther;  and  with  these 
was  burned  an  effigy  of  Luther  himself.  Tliis 
was  four  years  after  the  appearance  of  Luther 
at  the  Diet  of  Worms. 

The  Bull  Ccenm  Domini,  the  Bull  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  originally  issued  by  Urban  V 
in  1365,  was  reissued  by  successive  popes, 
with  some  modification  of  its  provisions,  at 
diff'erent  dates  up  to  1586.  It  presents  a 
collection  of  various  excommunications  which 
had  been  ordered  by  successive  popes  against 
certain  specific  classes  of  persons.  The  form 
in  use  through  the  period  of  the  Reformation 
was  given  by  Julius  II  in  1511.  Julius  speci- 
fied as  under  excommunication  a  number  of 
heretical  sects  including  the  W3-cliffites  or 
Hussites.  The  conclusions  of  the  Casuists  in 
regard  to  the  clTect  of  the  prohibitions  in  the 
Bulla  CancB  are  summarized  as  follows  b.y 
Ferraris,  Libri  Prohibition,  (n.  27) :  In  order  that 
the  reading  of  a  book  shall  bring  upon  the  de- 
linquent the  threatened  excommunication: 
(1st)  the  book  must  be  the  production  of  an 
actual  heretic,  not  merely  of  one  not  baptised, 
or  of  a  Catholic  who  through  heedlessness  or 
ignorance  has  given  utterance  to  heresy; 
(2d)  it  must  contain  a  hcre.sy,  or  must  have 
to  do  with  religious  matters;  (3d)  the  reader 
must  have  knowledge  that  the  book  is  the 
work  of  a  heretic  and  contains  heresy  or 
treats  of  religion;  (4th)  the  reading  mu.st 
have  been  done  without  the  permission  of 
the  Apostolic  Chair.     (5th)  the   reading   must 
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be  sufficient  in  amount  to  constitute  a  mortal 
sin.  This  amount  has  naturally  been  variously- 
defined,  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  work  (Sanchez), 
or  a  single  page,  or  two  lines  (Toletus).  (Gret- 
ser,  De  Jure  Prohibendi.  Opera  XIII,  97). 

The  year  1.542  is  important  in  the  history 
of  the  censorship  of  literature.  It  marks  the 
beginning  of  formal  regulations  framed  in 
Rome  itself  for  the  suppression  of  heretical 
literature  and  for  the  supervision  and  control 
of  the  work  of  the  printers.  The  Inquisition 
of  Spain,  which  proved  to  be  by  far  the  most 
persistent,  the  most  effective,  and  the  most 
terrible  of  the  Inquisition  organizations  of 
the  world,  dates  from  1480.  The  series  of 
Indexes,  prohibitory  or  expurgatory,  had  its 
beginning,  not  in  Rome,  but  in  Louvain.  The 
first  general  catalogue  of  prohibited  books  was 
printed  in  Louvain  in  1510.  The  first  sched- 
ule of  prohibited  books  printed  under  the 
name  of  an  Index  was,  as  far  as  is  at  present 
known,  that  issued  by  the  University  of  Paris 
in  1544.  The  first  Index  compiled  in 
Italy  was  that  in  Venice  in  1543.  The  first 
Index  issued  under  the  authority  of  a  papal 
Bull  was  compiled  in  1546  by  the  Theological 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Louvain  under  the 
instructions  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  From 
this  period  on  there  follows  a  long  series  of 
Indexes  issued  by  the  Popes  or  other  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  or  by  Catholic  princes  in 
different  parts  of  Europe.  The  first  Index 
Expurgatoriux  was  issued  at  Valladolid  in  1534 
by  authority  of  the  Senate  of  the  Inquisition. 
In  this  certain  books  were  marked  as  condemned 
until  they  had  been  expurgated,  and  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Index  themselves  prepared  edi- 
tions of  a  number  of  these  books.  According  to 
Paulo  Sarpi  of  Venice,  famous  as  leader  in  the 
long  contest  of  Venice  against  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  of  Rome,  "the  Roman  authorities 
prohibit  as  corrupt  the  text  of  many  valuable 
works,  particularly  of  the  class  tliat  have  to  do 
with  political  science  and  the  rights  of  states; 
they  prohibit  many  books  which  have  no  re- 
lation to  matters  of  theology  or  religion,  and 
which  they  are  not  in  fact  competent  to  under- 
stand; they  contest  the  rigiit  of  tlie  Republic 
(Venice)  to  prohibit  pernicious  books."  Thus 
an  Index  issued  at  Rome  under  Alexander 
VII  formally  condemned  the  works  of  Coperni- 
cus and  Galileo  {f/q.v.)  and  all  other  writings 
which  confirmed  the  movement  of  the  earth 
and  the  stability  of  the  sun. 

Hy  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Church  authorities  were  finally  prepared  to 
admit  the  impracticaljility  with  any  such  means 
or  examining  bodies  as  could  i)e  maintained  of 
making  an  individual  examination  of  each 
work  produced  from  the  printing  press.  Such 
a  conclusion  might  with  better  wisdom  have 
been  arrived  at  a  century  earlier.  The  most 
direct  evidence  of  the  futility  of  the  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
of   the   Roman    Inquisition,   and   of  the  local 


inquisitors,  to  inform  themselves  intelligently 
concerning  the  nature,  the  orthodoxy,  and  the 
probable  influence  for  good  or  for  bad  of  the 
increasing  mass  of  books  brought  into  print 
from  year  to  year,  is  presented  by  the  Indexes 
themselves.  The  work  of  the  compilation 
of  these  Indexes  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
scholarly  men,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
men  whose  integrity  of  purpose  and  whose 
devotion  to  the  higher  interests  of  the  Chufch 
need  not  be  questioned.  These  de\-out  and 
scholarly  compilers  were,  however,  willing  to 
put  into  print  under  the  authority  of  an  in- 
fallible Church,  instructions  for  the  reading  of 
believers  which  the  most  faithful  of  Catholics 
must  have  found  difficulty  in  obeying  with  any 
consistency. 

The  Index  lists  contain  many  inaccuracies. 
The  names  of  the  authors,  frequently  misspelled, 
are  entered  almost  at  random,  sometimes  in 
the  vernacular,  sometimes  in  the  Latin  forms. 
This  method,  or  lack  of  method,  necessarily 
resulted  in  duplicate  entries,  while  the  copy- 
ists succeeded  not  infrequently  in  omitting 
altogether  in  their  transcripts  writers  and 
books  of  unquestioned  heresy.  It  became 
increasingly  impossible  for  the  compilers  to 
secure  personal  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
more  than  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
books  which  were  to  be  passed  upon  and 
classed  as  either  safe  or  pernicious.  The 
judgment  arrived  at  concerning  an  unfamiliar 
book  depended  in  part  on  the  name  of  the 
author  and  in  part  on  that  of  the  printer 
or  the  place  of  publication.  Certain  print- 
ing offices  and  certain  publishing  centers 
came  to  be  a.ssociatcd  in  the  minds  of  the 
Roman  censors  with  heretical  opinions.  The 
general  policy  seems  to  have  been  that  it 
was  safer  to  condemn  a  few  books  not  assuredly 
either  pernicious  or  heretical  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  omitting  from  the  lists  any  single  work 
•which  might  constitute  an  influence  against 
the  authority  of  the  Church.  The  selections 
were  also  undoubtedly  influenced  by  doctrinal 
issues  and  by  the  party  prejudices  that  arose 
between  the  great  orders  of  the  Church.  The 
direction  of  the  censorship  work  in  Rome  both 
of  the  Inquisition  and  of  the  Congregation 
has,  since  their  institution,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dominicans  though  occa.sionally, 
under  the  authority  of  a  Jesuit  or  a  Francis- 
can, the  two  latter  orders  secured  representa- 
tion on  the  boards  of  examiners. 

France.  —  In  France,  censorship  was  re- 
tained under  the  direct  control  of  the  Crown 
to  an  extent  paralleled  in  no  country  except 
England.  The  prohibitions  of  the  jiapal 
Indexes  were  not  accepted  as  binding  unless 
confirmed  by  the  rulers  of  the  Gallic'  Church, 
and  the  French  bishops  seldom  took  action 
in  regard  to  censorshi)),  excejiting  under  in- 
structions emanating  from  the  Crown.  The 
kings  of  France,  during  the  two  centuries 
succeeding  the  invention  of  printing,  were  for 
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the  most  part  more  keenly  interested  in  fur- 
thering the  operations  of  the  printer-publishers 
tluvn  in  ijrotectinp;  the  doctrines  of  the  ('iiurch 
and  the  faith  of  believers  against  the  risks  of 
heretical  literature.  The  achievements  of  the 
Paris  press  brouglit  prestige  to  the  rulers. 
Even  in  the  cases,  however,  in  which  a 
book  might  have  been  placed  on  the  Iiukx  in 
Paris,  it  was  likely  to  be  promi)tIy  brought 
into  print  in  Lyons  or  in  Tours.  If  the 
authority  of  the  censors  succeeded  in  stop- 
ping the  operations  of  provincial  printers,  the 
pres.ses  of  (ieneva,  Cologne,  and  Amsterdam 
were  ready  to  supply  the  demand  that  was 
certain  to  continue  for  a  work  classed  as 
heretical  or  dangerous. 

The  law  at  present  in  force  in  France  con- 
trolling literary  censorship  dates  from  the 
institution  of  the  Republic  in  1S71.  The  word- 
ing of  the  law  is  quite  voluminous.  It  pro- 
vides, in  substance,  that  there  must  be  no 
publication  containing  incitement  against  pub- 
lic order,  or  anything  offensive  concerning  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  no  publication, 
either  in  language  or  in  pictures,  of  false  news 
or  of  material  to  be  classed  as  obscene.  There 
must  also  be  no  publication  which  reflects 
upon  the  honor  of  any  citizen,  or  is  likely  to 
cause  moral  damage  to  citizens. 

The  provisions  of  the  law,  however,  are  at 
this  time  (1912)  very  rarely  enforced,  except 
in  the  case  of  virulent  attacks  on  the  Presi- 
dent, or  on  a  foreign  ruler  or  diplomatic  agent. 
Such  attacks  have  led  to  the  suppression  of 
a  book,  or  of  a  particular  number  of  a  journal. 
Anti-military  propaganda  or  incitements  to 
disobey  the  military  law  have  also  led  to  the 
suppression  of  pamphlets  or  of  specific  num- 
bers of  journals.  Action  is,  however,  very 
rarely  taken  on  the  ground  of  obscenity  or  of 
personal  defamation  of  character. 

Netherlands.  —  In  the  Low  Countries,  and 
particularly  in  Holland,  the  operations  of  the 
censors  and  Indct  makers  of  Italy,  Spain, 
and  France  constituted  a  factor  of  not  a  little 
importance  in  furthering  the  development  of 
the  book  trade.  The  printer-pui)lishcrs  of 
Holland  kept  themselves  promptly  informed 
of  the  operations  of  the  censorship  authori- 
ties. Early  copies  of  the  Indexes  found  their 
way,  as  soon  as  produced,  to  Leyden,  Amster- 
dam, and  Utrecht,  and  were  promptly  utilized 
by  the  enterprising  Dutch  publishers  as  guides 
for  their  publishing  undertakings.  Within 
a  few  months  of  the  time  when  the  censors  of 
Rome  or  Madrid  had  completed  as  they  sup- 
posed, the  cancellation  of  the  local  editions  of 
the  condemned  books,  copies  of  the  Holland 
issues  would  begin  to  find  their  way  more  or 
less  surreptitiously  into  the  hands  of  the  readers 
of  the  country  of  origin.  The  printer-pub- 
lishers of  Holland  were  also  fortunate  during 
the  two  centuries  in  which  censorship  was 
active  in  having  available  the  services  of 
scholars  who  had  been  banished  from  Spain 


or  Italy  or  France,  or  who  had  migrated  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  freedom  of  action. 

During  these  centuries,  there  was  for  Euroi)c 
but  one  literary  language,  Latin.  The  Hol- 
land publishers  were  able,  with  the  service  of 
these  scholarly  exiles,  to  produce,  at  a  com- 
paratively low  cost,  for  the  use  of  scholarly 
readers  throughout  Europe,  original  works  or 
great  compilations  which  could  not  be  under- 
taken by  publishers  in  the  states  in  which 
censorship  was  either  persistently  or  even  fit- 
fully active.  These  Holland  publishers  were 
shrewd  enough  to  utilize  the  censors  of  Rome, 
of  Madrid,  and  of  Paris  as  their  literary  ad- 
visers. They  could  bring  into  i)riiit  with  cer- 
tainty of  a  remunerative  circulation  books  which 
were  important  enough  to  have  secured  con- 
demnation by  the  authorities  of  the  Index. 

It  m.ay  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  outside 
of  Spain  the  attemjits  of  the  Church  to  super- 
vise and  control  the  production  and  di.stribution 
of  literature  were  practically  without  effe<'t. 
It  is  doubtless  the  case  that  the  circulation 
and  the  influence  of  many  books  were  materially 
furthered  by  the  stamp  of  ecclesiastical  con- 
demnation. 

Protestant  Censorship.  —  Irrespective  of  the 
censorshijj  initiated  by  tlie  divines,  which  had 
for  its  purpose  the  maintenance  of  creeds  and 
the  protection  of  "  sound  theology,"  history 
gives  record  of  a  long  series  of  attempts,  which 
have  in  fact  continued  into  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, to  enforce  what  might  be  called  political 
censorship,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  control  of 
Uterary  production  in  the  interests  of  the  State 
and  in  support  of  the  authority  of  the  State, 
against  opinions  believed  to  be  inimical  to 
such  authority. 

The  prohibitions  to  be  clas.sed  as  Protestant, 
whether  in  their  origin  ecclesiastical  or  politi- 
cal, do  not  compare  favorably  with  the  similar 
prohibitions  issued  under  the  authority  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  There  is  far  less  consistency 
of  purpose,  and,  at  least  as  far  as  the  political 
edicts  are  concerned,  there  are  more  examples 
of  bitter  and  brutal  oppression  than  can  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  states  controlled  l)y  the 
Roman  Church,  outside  of  Spain.  The  list 
of  books,  which  during  the  centuries  in  question 
came  into  condemnation  under  Protestant 
censorship,  was  more  considerable  than  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  lists  in  the  Indexes  issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church. 
The  censorship  policy  of  the  Protestants  rep- 
resented more  largely  the  .spirit  of  faction  or 
personal  grievance,  while  the  political  censor- 
ship was  of  necessity  influenced  by  the  action 
of  the  party  which  happened  at  the  time  to  be 
in  control  or  of  the  minister  who  had  for  the 
moment  the  ear  of  the  ruler.  Protestant  cen- 
sorship may  be  considered  as  less  defensible 
than  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  as  also 
le.ss  serious  in  its  final  effect  upon  intellectual 
activities. 

It  is  not  practicable  under  the  conditions 
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obtaining  in  modern  states  and  with  the  active 
intercourse  between  the  residents  of  such  states 
to  repress  any  literary  productions  for  wliich 
a  circle  of  readers  are  waiting.  The  boolcs 
condemned  and  prohibited  in  Berlin  come  into 
print  in  Leipzig;  or,  when  imperial  authority 
controlled  conditions  in  Leipzig,  such  books 
were  without  difficulty  purchased  in  Amster- 
dam or  Leydcn.  It  proved  to  be  impossil^le 
to  prevent  books  so  printed  from  finding  their 
way  even  into  the  territory  in  which  their 
production  and  distribution  had  been  ab- 
solutely forbidden. 

England.  —  Censorship  in  England  was  con- 
troUed,  as  in  France,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Crown,  and  varied  of  necessity  according  to 
the  policies  of  the  successive  monarchs.  The 
regulations  for  the  control  of  heretical  publica- 
tions were  presented  in  a  series  of  royal  edicts. 
After  the  time  of  Luther,  certain  regulations 
were  issued  under  the  sole  authority  of  the 
bishops,  but  these  could  be  enforced  only  when 
confirmed  by  the  political  authorities.  The 
Crown  secured  the  control  of  the  operations 
of  the  English  printers  by  restricting  very 
closely  the  licenses  or  permits  for  the  use  of 
printing  presses.  For  the  first  century  after 
the  introduction  of  printing,  very  little  print- 
ing was  done  outside  of  London.  It  did  not 
prove  practicable,  however,  to  prevent  the 
distribution  through  England  of  books  of 
interest  to  English  readers  which  were  printed 
in  Holland.  At  the  time  when  political  cen- 
sorship in  England  was  most  severe,  the  printers 
in  Holland  secured  the  largest  returns  from  the 
book  market  in  England.  The  press  law  passed 
in  1819  imposed  a  penalty  of  transportation 
on  the  writers  and  printers  of  "godless  and 
revolutionary  works."  This  law  was  repealed 
in  1837,  and  the  legislation  of  1869  finally 
secured  an  assured  freedom  for  the  press. 

The  most  eloquent  argument  ever  presented 
in  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  that 
published  in  1644  by  John  Milton  under  the 
title  of  Areopagitica.  Milton  was  protesting 
against  the  claim  of  Parliament  to  control  the 
output  of  tlie  printing  presses  and  to  decide 
what  utterances  should  be  permitted  to  the 
citizens  of  the  day.  He  writes:  "  We  should 
be  wary  what  persecution  we  raise  against  the 
living  labours  of  jiublick  men,  how  we  spill  that 
seasoned  life  of  Alan  preserved  and  stored  up 
in  Bookes  .  .  .  for  Rookes  are  not  absolutely 
dead  things,  but  doe  contain  in  tliom  a  potencie 
of  life  to  be  as  active  as  that  Soule  was  whose 
progeny  they  are;  nay,  they  do  preserve  as  in 
a  viol!  the  purest  efficacie  and  extraction  of 
tliat  living  intellect  that  bread  them." 

Blackstone  wrote  that  "  Ciiristianity  is  part 
of  the  laws  of  England.  (3ffenses  against  it  are 
punishable  by  fine,  imprisonmont,  or  other  in- 
famous corporal   punishment." 

In  1776,  at  the  tiuK^  of  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume  of  (Jibbon's  Hintory  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  a  writer  who, 


having  been  educated  in  the  Christian  religion, 
brought  into  print  any  statements  which  could 
be  interpreted  as  denying  the  truth  of  Christian- 
ity, was  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  Birkbeck  Hill,  in  his  introduction 
to  Gibbon's  Autobiography,  points  out  that  this 
statutory  provision  may  well  have  influenced 
certain  reticences  on  the  part  of  Gibbon  in  his 
famous  fifteenth  chapter  and  in  other  divisions 
of  the  history  having  to  do  with  Christianity. 

The  law  at  present  in  force  in  Great  Britain 
covering  the  supervision  of  the  sale  of  books, 
prints,  etc.,  classed  as  obscene  or  as  otherwise 
objectionable,  is  that  of  August,  1857,  known 
as  Lord  Campbell's  and  described  as  20  and 
21  Vict.  83.  The  House  of  Lords  and  the 
Chancery  Judges  are  entrusted  with  the  au- 
thority to  forbid  by  injunction  the  publication, 
or  the  continued  publication,  of  publications 
which  they  deem  to  be  contempts  of  court. 
Magistrates  have  the  power  to  order  the  seizure 
and  the  destruction  of  books  classed  as  obscene. 
The  judgment  in  regard  to  such  classification 
appears  to  rest  witli  the  magistrates. 

In  February,  1911,  an  a.ssociation  comprising 
peers,  prelates,  and  schoolmasters  was  organized 
to  secure  an  enactment  by  Parliament  of  laws 
which  would  place  British  literature  under  an 
efficient  oflicial  censorship,  and  which  would 
make  impossible  the  publication  of  any  book 
deemed  by  the  censors  to  be  improper  or  inju- 
rious. It  does  not  seem  probable,  however, 
that  legislation  of  this  character  can  now  be 
secured. 

Germany.  —  The  Imperial  Statute  control- 
ling the  operations  of  the  press  in  Germany 
dates  from  May  7,  1874.  The  provisions 
covering  material  printed  in  periodicals  are 
fairly  strenuous,  but  comparatively  little  at- 
tempt is  made  to  control  by  statute  the  char- 
acter of  material  printed  in  books.  The  statute 
provides  that  every  book  must  specify  the 
name  of  the  author  and  editor,  and  the  name 
and  residence  of  the  printer.  The  responsibility 
for  criminal  olTcnses  committed  througli  publi- 
cations comprising  libelous  or  scandalous  mat- 
ter, etc.,  is  cared  for  under  the  provisions  of 
the  criminal  law.  A  literary  production  can- 
not be  confiscated  without  prior  judicial  order, 
application  for  which  is  made  either  through 
tlie  police  or  through  the  state  attorney.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  confined  to  the  tri- 
bunal elected  at  the  place  of  i)ul)lication.  Au- 
tliority  is  exercised  directly  on  behalf  of  the 
executive  in  the  enforcement  of  the  jjrovisions 
of  the  law  of  libel  in  regard  to  publications  which 
are  claimed  to  bring  the  rulers  into  disres])ect. 
The  offense  of  disrespectful  utterances  against 
the  ruler  is  described  as  Maje-'itatsbclridigiing. 

An  (!xami)le  of  the  operations  of  German 
censorship  in  the  past  century  is  afforded  in 
the  case  of  tlie  writings  of  Heine.  By  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  I5undestag  (the  general  assembly 
of  the  German  confederation)  of  December, 
1835,   a  general   interdict  was  laid  upon   the 
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printiiiK  or  distribution  of  all  that  Heine  had 
written  and  of  all  that  lie  might  thereafter 
write.  The  initiation  for  this  interdict  had 
come  from  the  authorities  of  Prussia,  who  had 
convinced  tiiemselvcs  that  the  ijeaco  of  the 
realm  was  heins  interfered  with  by  the  political 
writings  of  tiie  poet.  The  curiosity  of  this 
piece  of  censorship  wa.s  the  absence  of  any  dis- 
crimination. Tiie  censors  found  it  easier  to 
take  the  ground  that  all  of  Heine's  utterances 
should  be  proliibited  or  ])r(-vented  from  reach- 
ing the  (Icrman  peojile,  than  to  di.seriminate 
between  the  articles  in  the  Alhjcmcinc  Zeitung 
on  political  reform  and  the  Book  of  Songs. 
Heine  hail  made  his  home  in  Paris,  and  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  some  at  least  of  his 
German  readers  by  means  of  editions  of  his 
works  printed  in  French.  The  interdict  was 
finally  raised  or  passed  into  tlesuetude,  as  by 
IS  to  we  lind  Heine's  publisher  again  announc- 
ing editions  of  his  author's  complete  works. 

United  States.  —  During  the  Colonial  period 
a  certain  measure  of  censorship  was  exercised 
in  Massachusetts  and  in  Connecticut  under  the 
authority  of  the  orthodox  or  Congregational 
Church,  but  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to 
formulate  a  general  censorship  policy  or  general 
prohibitions. 

The  national  government  has  from  time  to 
time  put  into  force  laws  prohibiting  the  pro- 
duction or  the  distribution  of  certain  classes 
of  literature.  No  attempt  has  been  made  in 
these  laws  to  protect  again,st  attacks  on  dogmas 
or  theological  opinions.  The  general  purpose 
has  been  to  prevent  the  circulation  among  the 
general  public  of  books  contra  bonos  mores. 
A  large  latitude  has  been  allowed  in  the  litera- 
ture of  politics  in  the  matter  of  criticism  of  the 
existing  government.  The  act  now  in  force 
(February,  1911)  affecting  literature  is  that 
of  Feb.  S,  1905,  ch.  550,  33  Stat.  L:  "It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  deposit 
with  an  express  company  or  other  common 
carrier  for  carriage  .  .  .  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  and  obscene,  lewd,  or 
lasci\-ious  book,  ijamplilet,  jjaper,  letter,  writing, 
print.  .  .  .  Any  persjn  who  shall  knowingly 
take  from  such  express  company  or  other  com- 
mon carrier  with  intent  to  sell,  distribute,  or 
circulate  any  such  matter,  etc.,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5000  or  imprisoned  at  hard 
labor  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Court." 

A  further  act  of  Aug.  5,  1909,  Sec.  9,  pro- 
hibits "  All  persons  from  importing  into  the 
United  States  any  obscene  book,  pamphlet, 
paper,  writing,  or  other  production  of  an  im- 
moral nature.  .  .  .  Such  i)rohibited  articles, 
and  the  package  in  which  they  are  contained 
in  the  course  of  importation,  shall  be  detained 
by  the  officer  of  the  Customs,  etc."  Under 
this  latter  provision,  cases  of  books  have  been 
held  up  in  the  Customs  becau.se  the  shipment 
included  a  copy  of  Boccaccio's  Decameron  or 
of   the   original    edition   of   Burton's    Arabian 


Nights.  Xo  one  questions  the  projjricty  of 
preventing  or  restricting  the  circulation  of 
obscene  literature.  Tht^  difliculty  is,  of  neces- 
sity, to  secure  any  consistent  and  judicious 
authority  for  determining  what  literature  is  to 
be  so  classed  and  what  books  are  likely  to  exert 
a  bad  influence  upon  the  morals  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Action  in  regard  to  publications  cla.ssed  as 
contra  bonos  mores  is  also  taki^n  under  state  law, 
the  laws  of  the  several  states  varying  very 
considerably  according  to  the  difference  in  the 
standards  of  feelings  of  the  different  communi- 
ties. In  a  city  like  New  York  such  action  is 
usually  investigated  under  inilividual  effort, 
such  as  that  of  the  Society  for  the  Sujjpression 
of  Vice.  G.  H.  P. 
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LITERARY  SOCIETY.  — See  Student  Life. 
LITERARY  WHOLES.  —  See  Re.\ding. 

LITERATURE,  CHILDREN'S.  —  A  term 
referring  mainly  to  buok.s  written  especially  for 
children,  and  including  a  number  of  types, 
more  or  less  distinct,  which  will  be  noticed  later. 
Of  the  history  of  such  literature  before  the 
eighteenth  century  little  is  known.  But  it 
seems  that  such  books  must  have  been  in- 
significant both  in  number  and  in  importance. 
In  primitive  times  there  was  probably  little 
or  no  difference  between  the  tales  told  to  the 
children  and  those  told  to  adults;  in  fact,  the 
naivete  of  the  adult  mind  and  that  of  the  child 
were  much  the  same. 

Folklore  (q.v.),  consisting  mainly  of  tales, 
but  including  also  proverbs  and  simple  verses, 
were  the  common  mental  entertainment  and 
instruction  for  both  young  and  old.  Under 
folklore  may  be  classed  myths,  hero  stories, 
fairy  tales,  and  fables.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  myth  and  the  fairy  story  —  the 
latter  being  more  commonly  included  in  the 
term  "  folk  tale  "  —  is  not  easy  to  draw.  In 
general  the  myth  is  more  formal,  more  digni- 
fied, more  distinctly  infused  with  instructional 
or  educational  purpose,  and  likely  to  be  a  part 
of  the  religion  of  the  race,  and  to  introduce  gods 
and  demi-gods.  The  fairy  tale  commonly 
deals  with  humbler  motives  and  characters, 
makes  a  homelier  appeal,  and  seems  adapted 
to  the  entertainment  of  simpler  minds.  Its 
delight  in  the  marvelous,  and  its  disregard  of 
unity  and  logic  are  more  marked  than  in  the 
myth.  As  between  the  myth  and  the  fairy 
story,  the  latter  is  distinctly  more  juvenile.  A 
further  discussion  of  this  humbler  form  of 
folk  tale  can  be  found  in  Andrew  Lang's  Custom 
and  Myth,  his  Introduction  to  Grimm's  Tales 
(Bohn),  and  his  Introduction  to  Perrault's 
Popular  Tales  (Clarendon  Press),  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Steel's  Tales  of  the  Punjab,  and  in  the 
publications  of  the  Folk  Lore  Society. 

This  material  has  been  rescued  from  its 
evanescent  oral  form  in  earlier  times,  partly 
by  the  use  made  of  it  in  great  classics  like 
Homer  and  the  Greek  dramatists,  the  Nibclun- 
genlicd,  and  Chaucer;  and  i)artly  by  the  labors 
of  philologists  or  antiiiuarians,  who  have  ob- 
tained it  from  the  lips  of  the  pe()i)le,  or  in 
old  books  like  the  chap-books  and  the  ballad 
collections.  The  most  noteworthy  services 
in  this  latter  field  are  those  of  the  brothers 
Grimm,  who  collected  and  fixed  the  German 
folk  tales  between  ISIO  and  IS.'iO;  of  La  Fon- 
taine and  Perrault,  who  retold  the  French  folk 
tales  in  the  seventeenth  century;  and  those  of 
a  number  of  scholars  like  John  Asliton,  Profes- 
sor Child,  and  others,  who  have  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  gathered  up  the  remain- 
ing bits  of  tale  and  verse  that  could  l)e  found. 
To  this  type  of  oral  and  traditional  literature 
belong  also  the  nursery  rhymes  and  jingles. 


Like  the  myth  and  fairy  story,  they  are  oral 
and  traditional  in  their  origin,  and  are  the 
product  not  of  any  one  mind,  but  of  many. 
That  is,  each  of  them  has  probably  been  changed 
or  added  to  in  successive  repetition.  Like  the 
other  forms  of  primitive  folklore,  they  make  free 
use  of  the  improbable,  and  seek  to  give  enter- 
tainment rather  than  instruction.  In  some 
of  them  the  appeal  is  evidently  to  the  child's 
sense  of  intellectual  play,  —  pure  nonsense 
verse.  Others  bear  the  marks  of  historical 
events  referred  to  playfully  for  the  amusement 
of  the  nursery.  The  famous  Sing  a  Song  of 
Sixpence,  for  example,  seems  to  point  to  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  My  Lady  Wind  to  the  great 
fire  of  London.  The  latter  is,  also,  like  a  few 
others,  clearly  instructional  and  ethical,  and 
still  others  belong  to  the  cla.ss  of  riddles.  In 
the  publications  of  the  Percy  Society  (Vol.  IV) 
is  to  be  found  an  interesting  collection  of  this 
old-fashioned  juvenile  verse. 

Another  general  type  of  books  for  children 
consists  of  the  classics  written  for  adults,  but 
coming  within  the  comprehension  and  the  range 
of  interests  of  children.  Prominent  among 
these  are  parts  of  Homer  and  the  Bible,  the 
Arabian  Nights,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Gulliver's 
Travels,  and  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  In  these 
the  appeal  to  the  child  is  mainly  in  the  simplicity 
and  boldness  of  imagery,  in  the  action,  and  in 
the  simple  and  heroic  elements  of  character. 
Whatever  they  contain  of  the  analytic,  the 
introspective,  or  the  symbolic  is  likely  to  escape 
him.  His  enjoyment  of  Christian's  conflict 
with  Apollyon  or  of  the  experiences  in  the  castle 
of  Giant  Despair  is  quite  apart  from  the  theo- 
logical meaning  involved ;  nor  does  it  ever  occur 
to  him  that  the  marvels  told  by  Gulliver  conceal 
a  bitter  satire  against  humanity.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  line  between  books  suitable 
for  adults  and  those  adapted  for  children  is 
further  obscured  in  the  case  of  much  fiction 
and  poetry.  Scott  and  Dickens  and  Stevenson 
become  the  property  of  many  children  after  the 
age  of  twelve;  and  much  of  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Whittier,  Longfellow, 
and  others  can  be  appreciated  by  children 
at  a  very  early  age.  So  that  any  good  collec- 
tion of  reading  made  for  children  w-ill  contain 
many  books  not  written  primarily  for  them. 

The  third  general  class  of  children's  books 
comprises  those  written  i)rimarily  for  children. 
This  cla.ss,  whose  history  is  but  recent  and  com- 
prises scarce  500  years,  has  now  become  the 
largest  and  in  some  respects  the  most  impor- 
tant. Interwoven  as  it  is  with  the  changes  in 
the  general  attitude  toward  children,  it  reflects 
both  the  educational  and  the  social  ideals  of 
the  various  periods  in  which  tlic  books  ajipeared. 

The  earliest  of  these  books  in  England,  dating 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  such  as  The  Babces 
Booh,  and  The  Buke  of  Curtcisie,  were  devoted 
to  instruction  in  manners  and  morals,  given 
in  the  form  of  direct  and  j)ositive  precepts. 
What  this  type  of  book  was  like  may  be  seen 
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in  the  reprint  of  several  of  them  in  tlic  puMi- 
cations  of  the  Percy  Sociot^v,  Vol.  IV.  A  fair 
specimen  of  the  popular  attempt  at  writing  for 
the  young  may  he  seen  also  in  the  eighteenth- 
century  chai)-l)ook.s,  small  sheets  with  stories 
or  verses,  generally  sensational,  and  making 
the  same  .sort  of  appeal  as  our  modern  "  yellow 
journals." 

Writing  for  children,  however,  may  be  said 
scarcely  to  have  begun  until  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Indeed,  the  interest 
in  childhood  seems,  as  reflected  in  the  literature 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
to  have  been  either  non-existent  or  totally 
different  from  what  it  is  now.  Children  were 
of  interest,  not  for  themselves,  but  only  be- 
cause they  would  become  men  and  women 
later.  Hence  much  of  the  teaching  addressed 
to  them,  in  books  at  least,  regards  them  as 
small  men  and  women.  Even  Shakespeare, 
whose  range  of  view  was  so  wide,  seldom  makes 
use  of  the  love  of  children  as  a  motive;  and 
when  he  does,  in  rare  instances,  introduce  a 
child  into  one  of  his  plavs,  he  makes  the  child 
precocious  and  priggish,  —  a  child  playing  at 
being  a  man.  From  this  something  of  the 
general  attitude  toward  children  in  the  days 
of  Elizabeth  can  be  gleaned. 

Many  of  the  important  educational  and 
social  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  their 
roots  in  the  eighteenth.  To  the  eighteenth 
century  must  be  assigned  the  beginnings  of 
the  modern  attitude  toward  ciiildren  and  their 
education.  The  writings  of  Rousseau,  Froebel, 
Pestalozzi,  Basedow  (qq.v.),  and  others  created 
and  reflected  a  new  interest  in  children,  and 
the  desire  to  adapt  educational  methods  to  their 
natures.  One  of  the  earliest  r<^sults  of  this  new 
movement  was  Weisze's  Kinderfreund  {Chil- 
dren's Friend),  a  paper  for  children  published 
in  Leipzig.  This  same  title  was  taken  by  Von 
Rochow  (q.v.)  for  his  Primer,  a  book  that  was 
intended  to  supply  children  with  reading 
matter  that  should  interest  and  please  as  well 
as  instruct.  In  its  teaching  it  was  moral, 
rather  than  strictly  religious,  as  earlier  school- 
books  had  been,  and  it  conveyed  its  lesson  in 
tales  and  songs.  It  was  the  first  true  school 
reading  book.  Its  success  was  great  and  im- 
mediate. It  went  through  many  editions, 
and  was  tran.slated  into  French,  Dutch,  Danish, 
and  other  languages. 

The  effect  of  educational  ideals  and  purjioscs 
upon  juvenile  literature  is  esiiccially  marked  in 
Germany.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Philan- 
thropinists,  Basedow  and  others,  there  arose 
a  type  of  literature  addressed  to  the  under- 
standings of  children  and  uneducated  adults. 
This  general  movement  includes  not  only  the 
work  of  Von  Rochow  and  others  mentioned 
above,  but  books  like  those  of  Campe  and 
Salzmann  (qq.!'.),  who  carried  on  the  traditions 
and  work  of  the  Philanthropinists.  Their 
books,  addressed  to  undeveloi)ed  minds,  con- 
veyed both  teaching  and  information  in  the 


form  of  popular  talcs.  Although  they  were 
of  mediocre  quality,  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  they  arc  of  great  interest  in  the  evolution 
of  juvenile  literature.  To  the  same  general 
movement  is  to  be  assigned,  in  part,  the  popu- 
larity of  Robinson  Crume  and  of  the  many  trans- 
lations and  imitations  of  it.  E.xcept  the  Swiss 
Family  Robinson,  by  Johann  Wyss,  few  of  these 
imitations  have  survive<l.  But  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  they  constituted  a  considerable 
part  of  the  juvenile  and  the  popular  literature; 
and,  for  adults,  a  vehicle  for  various  kinds  of 
ethical  and  political  propaganda. 

The  present  important  place  of  the  folk  tales, 
or  Marchen,  was  practically  secured  when  the 
brothers  Grimm  issued  their  famous  collection, 
based  to  some  extent  on  the  work  of  Perrauit 
(see  Lang's  edition  of  PcrrauU's  Popular  Tales, 
Oxford,  1888),  in  the  second  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Since  that  time  the  fairy  story 
and  folk  story  have  been  almost  unchallenged 
in  the  nursery  and  the  school.  The  old  mo- 
tives, like  those  of  Cinderella,  have  been  used 
over  and  over,  and  new  motives  of  like  interest 
have  been  invented.  Easily  the  most  distin- 
guished successor  of  the  brothers  Grimm  in  this 
field  is  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  whose  dis- 
tinctive work  is  rather  that  of  the  imaginative 
inventor  of  tales  than  of  the  discoverer  of  old 
and  forgotten  stories. 

The  attempt  to  supply  interesting  reading 
for  children  comes  a  little  later  in  England,  but 
by  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  it 
is  well  under  way.  Three  or  four  streams  of 
influence  may  be  distinctly  traced.  The  Rous- 
seau influence  —  and  the  pedagogic  interest 
in  general  —  are  seen  in  the  works  of  Thomas 
Day  (q.v.),  the  author  of  the  long  popular  and 
still  well  remembered  Sandford  and  Merton.; 
and  in  the  books  of  Maria  Edgeworth  (q.v.). 
Her  Parents'  Assistant  and  other  collections  of 
tales  and  plays  for  young  people  were  in  their 
day  very  popular.  They  are  distinctly  in- 
structional in  character.  Their  conception 
of  education  was  the  learning  of  facts  and  the 
carrying  out  of  iterated  moral  precepts.  For 
the  glamor  of  the  marvelous  and  impossiljle, 
for  the  spirit  of  mere  play,  they  had  no  i)lace. 
It  is  probable  that  both  Miss  Edgeworth  and 
her  father  (see  Edgeworth,  Richard  Lovell), 
—  whose  influence  determined  the  character 
and  aims  of  her  work,  —  could  they  have  read 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  would  have  thought  it 
merely  a  very  silly  book.  She  had  little  real 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  children:  or, 
if  she  had,  she  kept  it  out  of  her  writing.  And, 
it  must  be  confessed,  the  children  whom  she 
put  into  her  books  are  rather  tedious  little 
prigs.  The  same  general  comments  will  apply 
to  Day's  Sandford  and  Merlon.  Both  he  and 
Miss  Edgeworth,  however,  have  created  a  few 
scenes  whicli  stand  out  clear  and  strong.  But 
for  the  most  part  their  books  and  all  others  of 
their  school  of  writing  have  gone  to  the  limbo 
of  libraries.     It  is,  indeed,  incoaceivable  that 
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they  could  have  held  their  own  in  competition 
with  the  bright,  buoyant,  and  sympathetic 
books  for  children  that  came  two  generations 
later. 

Another  influence  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  led  to  the  rise  of  a  definite  type 
of  books,  is  the  Sunday  school  movement. 
This  movement,  begun  by  Robert  Raikes,  car- 
ried on  also  by  Hannah  JMore  and  Mrs.  Trim- 
mer {qq.v.),  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  factor 
in  the  social  history  of  the  time.  The  leaders 
of  the  movement  were  not  mere  religious 
fanatics.  They  saw  in  the  Sunday  school  a 
means  for  a  much  needed  social  regeneration 
among  the  poor.  Hannah  More  and  Mrs. 
Trimmer  were  both  women  not  only  of  courage 
and  energy,  but  of  considerable  intellectual 
power.  Their  books  for  the  young  now  seem 
stilted  in  style,  much  too  didactic  in  their 
presentation  of  morals,  too  definitely  precep- 
torial and  instructional,  and  too  religious. 
Like  most  juvenile  books  of  the  period,  they 
make  one  wonder  what  depraved  young  people 
they  were  intended  for.  But  judged  by  their 
own  time  and  purpose,  they  were  effective  and 
good.  It  is  rather  the  host  of  later  imitations, 
under  the  general  head  of  "  Sunday  school 
books,"  that  by  their  exaggerated  sentimental- 
ism,  their  ignorance  and  their  false  pictures  of 
life  and  false  standards,  have  brought  the 
very  name  of  Sunday  school  into  reproach. 

To  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early 
nineteenth  centuries  must  be  assigned  also  the 
beginnings  of  juvenile  books  of  literary  stand- 
ard. The  classic  Goody  Two-Shoes  is  now 
commonly  ascribed  to  no  less  a  genius  than 
Goldsmith.  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  rewrote 
the  stories  of  the  OdijsHcy  and  the  tales  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  for  the  young  readers,  and 
composed  verses  — •  most  of  them  not  very 
happy,  it  must  be  confessed  —  for  children. 
William  Blake,  himself  a  gifted  and  mystical 
child  in  some  respects,  wrote  the  Songs  of 
Innocence,  many  of  which  stand  in  the  front 
rank  of  juvenile  poetry.  Wordsworth,  though 
not  in  the  least  intending  it,  wrote  some  poems 
which  have  come  to  belong  to  the  children  more 
than  to  their  elders.  Isaac  Watts  struck  out, 
among  a  mass  of  sententious  commonplaces, 
a  few  poems  that  are  now  children's  classics. 
And  the  Taylor  sisters,  Jane  and  Ann,  have 
given  us  a  number  of  things  that  the  wise 
teacher  would  not  willingly  let  die. 

In  America  it  is  customary  to  trace  the  rise 
of  children'.?  books  from  the  introduction  of 
the  famous  New  Enxjlnnd  Primer.  Introduced 
about  1G70  (a  modified  form  of  an  earlier 
English  book,  which  in  turn  has  been  traced 
back  to  a  Protestant  Primer  produced  on  the 
suggestion  of  King  Hein-y  VIII),  the  New 
England  Primer  was  for  a  hundred  years  or 
more  the  princii)al  l)ook  for  young  pujiils.  It 
was  almost  entirely  religious  in  its  material, 
stern  and  uncoiniironiising  in  its  Puritan  si)irit. 
To  the  modern  scientific  mind  its  dogmatism 


and  its  sternness  seem  to  have  an  element 
of  the  grotesque.  But  the  historical  and 
literary  mind  cannot  but  see  in  it  something 
of  the  grave  dignity  and  somber  imagination 
of  the  old  Puritans.  The  long  fife  of  this  little 
book  served  to  make  it  a  good  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  schoolbooks  reflect  the  spirit 
of  their  time.  For  the  book  gradually  became 
secularized  in  successive  editions,  until,  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  its  exclusively 
Puritan  material  had  made  place  in  large  part 
for  other  ideas.  How  interesting  the  life  of 
this  little  book  was  may  be  seen  in  Paul  Lei- 
cester Ford's  scholarly  work,  The  History 
of  the  Neu'  England  Primer. 

Interesting  also  is  the  history  of  the  Mother 
Goose  collection  of  folk  stuff.  Mr.  Montrose  J. 
Moses,  in  his  excellent  work,  Children's  Books 
and  Reading,  says,  "  The  name  Mother  Goose 
is  first  heard  of  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
During  1697  Perrault  published  his  Histoires 
ou  Contes  du  Terns  Pass&  avec  des  Moralitez, 
with  a  frontispiece  of  an  old  woman  telling 
stories  to  an  interested  group.  Upon  a  placard 
by  her  side  was  lettered  the  significant  title: 

CONTES 
DE   MA 
MERE 
LOYE. 

There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  name  was 
not  of  Boston  origin.  ...  An  English  edition 
appeared  at  the  Hague  in  1745.  This  seems 
to  be  the  first  introduction  into  England  of 
The  Mother  Goose  Fairy  Tales."  It  was  John 
Newberry,  Goldsmith's  publisher,  who,  about 
1760,  issued  the  English  nursery  rhymes  under 
the  name  of  Mother  Goose  Melodies,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  Goldsmith  himself  assisted  in 
making  the  collection.  Thus  it  has  come  about 
that  in  England  and  America  the  name  Mother 
Goose  is  associated,  not  as  originally  with 
fairy  tales,  but  with  the  old  English  nursery 
rhymes. 

With  the  gradual  change  in  national  ideals, 
both  schoolbooks  and  other  juvenile  books 
drew  away  from  the  strictly  religious  type 
and  reflected  other  American  ideals.  In  the 
early  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  ap- 
peared many  compilations  of  extracts  from 
literature  adapted  to  declamation.  _  In  that 
rather  flamboyant  period  of  our  natioiud  life 
speech-making  stood  in  high  repute,  and  was, 
indeed,  one  of  the  commonest  roads  to  fame 
and  fortune.  In  the  same  period  there  were 
al.so  American  hooks  corresponding  to  those 
of  tlie  instructional  type  in  England.  The  most 
jjopular  of  these  were  jjrobably  the  Peter  Parley 
books,  written  by  Samuel  G.  Goodric'h.  His- 
tory, geography,  and  other  information  were 
served  up  in  them  in  simi)l('  form.  The  history 
was  often  rather  unhistorical,  and  the  science 
sadly  unscientific.  But  they  were  better  than 
nothing,  and  Iietter  than  the  unwholesome 
"  Sunday  school  book."  In  the  same  class 
are  the   Hollo  books  by  Jacob  Abbott   (q.v.). 
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Thcso,  which  nuiiihcrcd  .a  score  or  more,  were 
descriptions  of  travel  and  of  other  things,  and 
were  composed  mainly  of  conversations  in 
which  voluminous  information  was  imparted 
to  Hollo's  in(|uirin<2;  mind  by  "  Uncle  (Jeorge." 
The  information  was  generally  interesting, 
though  the  style  was  dilTuse;  and  on  the  whole 
tlie  books  must  be  set  down  as  of  tlit;  better 
sort. 

About  1.S50  there  arose  another  genre,  the 
book  of  adventure.  This  type  may  he  traced 
to  Cooper's  tales  of  Indian  life  and  of  the  sea. 
His  imitators  were  of  course  far  below^  him  in 
genius.  ]5ut  their  books  were  full  of  action, 
and  the  thrills  of  the  thousands  of  boy  readers 
were  undisturbed  by  any  .sense  of  the  wild 
ini])robability  of  incident  or  the  absurd  psy- 
chology of  the  characters.  These  "  dime 
novels,"  as  they  were  commonly  called, 
flourished  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
They  were  issued  as  complete  volumes  and  also 
as  serials  in  weekly  or  monthly  family  story 
papers.  They  have  been  largely  supplanted 
now  by  the  better  books,  mainly  through  our 
system  of  public  libraries.  But  they  are  not 
yet  an  extinct  species;  and  the  crusade  against 
them  is  not  yet  over. 

It  now  remains  to  survey  the  field  as  it  is 
to-day,  to  attemjit  an  analysis  of  the  influences 
at  work,  and  a  classification  of  the  kinds  of 
books  available.  Even  a  brief  survey  of  tlie 
field  impresses  one  with  the  wealth  of  material. 
Thousands  of  books  are  to  be  had  whose  ex- 
ternal form  is  attractive,  whose  style  is  good, 
and  whose  material  is  sound  and  wholesome. 
Notable  contributions  have  been  made  also 
to  the  art  that  portrays  children  for  children 
from  Kate  Greenaway's  work  to  that  of  Jessie 
Wilcox  Smith.  Instead  of  the  crude  drawing 
and  ill-made  woodcuts  that  once  adorned 
juvenile  books,  we  now  have  illustrations,  plain 
and  colored,  that  are  not  only  adapted  to  the 
child,  but  that  give  satisfaction  even  to  the 
critical  adult.  Scores  of  gifted  writers,  who 
in  former  times  would  have  written  only  for 
adults,  now  write  also  for  children.  There 
is  a  steady  stream  of  them, from  Lewis  Carroll 
and  Charles  Kingsley  to  Stockton  and  Kipling. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  cause  is  the  in- 
crease in  the  sympathy  and  intelligence  with 
which  children  are  regarded.  We  have  come 
not  only  to  see  the  social  and  economic  value 
of  children,  but  to  care  more  for  them.  And 
so  we  have  come  to  identify  our  interests  with 
theirs,  to  see  things  through  their  eyes,  in 
a  way  in  which  our  forefathers  could  not. 
The  kindergarten  may  often  have  been  over- 
sentimental  and  even  absurd  in  this;  but  its 
contributions  to  good  children's  literature  are 
undoubted.  Notable  among  books  show^ing 
this  intiuence  are  the  rhymes  of  Emilie  Poulsson 
and  the  stories  of  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

In  the  same  direction  is  the  influence  of 
modern  psychology,  and  especially  that  branch 
of  it   commonly  called   "child  study"    {q.v.). 


This  has  given  new  dignity  to  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren; has  made  their  thoughts  and  emotions 
not  le.ss  worthy  of  literary  treatment  than 
those  of  adults.  Modern  psychology  has  also 
its  literary  as  well  as  its  scientific;  side;  that  is, 
our  writers  as  well  as  our  scientists  attempt 
to  analyze  the  human  mind  truly.  Such  books 
as  Mrs.  Martin's  Emmy  Lou  and  Howells' 
^4  Boy's  Town  would  liardly  have  been  po.ssible 
in  an  unpsychological  age.  One  of  the  most 
significant  kinds  of  book  in  this  connection  is 
that  which  treats  of  children,  though  written 
for  adults;  like  Kenneth  (irahame's  The 
Golden  Age  or  Gilson's  In  the  Morning  Glow. 

Perhaps  the  most  potent  cause  of  this  fullness 
of  juvenile  literature  is,  however,  to  be  found  in 
the  general  temper  of  the  age;  in  its  higher 
regard  for  all  human  life,  its  greater  tender- 
ness, its  greater  understanding  of  the  weak. 
The  distance  is  long  between  it  and  the  bitter, 
somber  sternness  of  Puritan  days. 

Not  merely  the  number  but  the  variety 
also  of  juvenile  books  makes  classification  diffi- 
cult. Of  folklore  we  have  many  varieties 
and  many  versions  from  the  Greek  and  Norse 
myths  to  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  delightful 
negro  tales  from  the  mouth  of  Uncle  Remus; 
from  the  early  talcs  of  chivalry  to  the  homely 
folk  stories  of  almost  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

The  modern  fairy  tale,  sometimes  serious 
and  sometimes  humorous,  extends  from  Lewis 
Carroll,  through  a  long  series  including  books 
like  those  of  Howard  Pyle,  Stockton,  Kingsley, 
Collodi  (translated  from  the  Italian),  Mrs. 
Ewing,  Mrs.  Craik,  Macdonald,  Ruskin,  and 
Thackeray.  Stories  of  child  life  include  books 
by  Mrs.  Burnett,  Mrs.  Craik,  Mrs.  Ewing, 
Hawthorne,  Kipling,  Mrs.  Martin,  Ouida, 
Mrs.  Wiggin,  Louisa  Alcott,  Carolyn  Wells, 
Aldrich,  Howells,  Boyesen,  Daudet,  Hughes, 
Warner,  and  Trowbridge.  Under  tales  of 
adventure  there  are  the  Indian  story,  the  sea 
tale,  the  pioneer,  and  the  explorer.  Here 
appear  authors  like  Cooper,  Scott,  Parkman, 
Simms,  Stewart  Edward  White,  Dana,  Defoe, 
Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  Irving, 
Kipling,  Roosevelt,  Stevenson,  Schwatka,  Bul- 
Icn,  anci  Clark  Russell:  a  plentiful  assortment 
of  fact  and  fiction,  variously  mixed. 

The  list  of  historical  tales  is  long;  some  of 
them,  beginning  with  Scott,  are  extremely 
good.  Then  there  are  the  books  geographically 
clistinguishod:  books  of  the  Arctic  region,  of 
the  tropics,  of  Asia  and  Africa  and  Europe, 
and  of  the  South  and  West  of  the  United  States, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of  New  England, 
the  first  section  of  our  country  to  develop  an 
extensive  literary  consciousness.  The  list  of 
biographies  is  long;  but  not  equal  as  yet  in 
general  literary  qualities  to  other  kinds  of 
books.  Good  biographies  for  children  are  yet 
needed. 

Stories  of  animal  life  and  easy  scientific 
books  on  out-of-door  life  are  good,  numerous, 
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and  rapidly  increasing  in  number.  With  these 
latter  must  be  classed  the  books  dealing  with 
invention,  discovery,  and  general  science. 

Among  the  children's  poets  Stevenson  seems 
easily  first.  Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  Eugene 
Field,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Celia  Thaxter, 
and  others  have  written  poetry  for  children 
which  they  love  to  hear  and  to  read. 

The  list  of  strictly  humorous  work  is  not 
long,  though  good.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  humor  is  hkely  to  be  found  now  in  most 
juvenile  stories  and  verses. 

Finally,  a  good  many  anthologies  of  poetry, 
songs  set  to  music,  and  fairy  tales  have  been 
made.  Whittier  published  two,  one  of  prose  and 
one  of  verse.  Patmore,  Palgrave,  Lang,  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin,  Mary  E.  Burt,  E.  V.  Lucas,  and 
others  have  made  good  collections.  An  am- 
bitious and  successful  attempt  at  collecting  a 
large  mass  of  children's  reading  under  the  title 
of  The  Children's  Hour,  in  ten  volumes,  has 
recently  been  made  by  one  firm  of  publishers. 
Even  the  school  readers  might  often  be  cited 
as  good  anthologies  of  verse  and  prose.  Indeed, 
the  standard  is  determined  far  more  by  the 
school  and  the  public  library  than  bv  the 
home.  "  F.  T.  B. 


A  number  of  lists  of  children's  readings  for  the  guid- 
ance of  teachers  and  parents  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing works:  — 

Arnold,  G.  W.     A  Mother's  List  of  Books  for  Children. 

(Chicago,  1909.) 
Baker,  F.  T.     A  Bibliography  of  Children's  Reading. 

Teachers     College     Record,     January    and     March, 

190S.      (New  York,  1908.) 
Brooklvn   Public   Library.      The    Child's   Own    Library, 

1907. 
Carnegie    Library,     Pittsburgh.      Annotated     Catalogue 

of  Books,  1905. 
Catalogue    of    Books    in     the    Children's    Department. 

(1909.) 
Colby,  J.  R.     Literature  and  Life  in  School.     (Boston, 

1906.) 
Crothers,    S.    M.     Miss    Muffct's     Christmas    Party. 

(Boston,  1902.) 
Detroit     Public     Library.       Books     suitable    for    young 

Children.      (1903.) 
Field,  E.  M.      The  Child  and  his   Book:    some  Account 

of  the  History  and  Progress  of  Children's  Literature 

in  England.      (London,  1891.) 
Field,     W.    T.     Fingerposts     to     Children's    Reading. 

(Chicago.^  1907.) 
Halsey,  R.  V.      Forgotten  Books  of  the  American  Nur- 
sery.     (Boston,  1911.) 
Hewins,  C.  M.      liook.i  fur  Boys  and  Girls.     (Hartford 

.  Public  Library,  1904.) 
Lee,   G.   S.      The    Child  and  the    Book.      (New  York, 

1907.) 
MacClintock,    p.    L.     Literature    iti    the    Elementary 

School.     (Chicago,  1908.) 
McMuRRY,   Ch.      A  special  Method    in  the  Reading  of 

complete     English     Classics    in    the     Grades    of   the 

Common  Schools     (New  York,  190.S.) 
RIoORE,    A.    C.      Books    recommcndrd   for   a    Children's 

Library.      (Iowa  Library  Comrni.ssion.) 
Moses,  M.  J.      Children's  Books  and  Reading.      (New 

York,  1907.) 
Potter,   M.   E.      Children's   Catalogue.      (Minneapolis, 

1910.) 
More  detailed   discussion   of    various  points  treated 
in  this  article  may  be  found    in  the  following  bibliog- 
raphy :  — 


See  Folk  Lore;  Manners  and  Morals. 
Education  in;  Myths  and  Mythology; 
New  England  Primer;   Nuri^ry  Rhymes. 
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LITERATURE,  COMPARATIVE.— An  Eng- 
lish equivalent  for  the  foreign  tenns,  Vergkirhcnde 
Litcratiirge.fchirhlr ,  Litleralure  comparie,  LeUcrahira 
comparala,  coined  in  appareiit  analogy  with  such 
ex])rcssions  as  "  comparative  anatomy  "  and 
"  comparative  philology."  Its  use  in  English 
is  of  fairly  recent  date,  and  the  word  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  had  any  wide  currency  until 
ISSfi,  when  Posnett  u.sed  it  as  the  title  of  a  book 
in  the  International  Science  Scries:  but  it  soon 
impressed  itself  on  literary  scholarsliiii,  and 
ton  years  later  Professor  Marsh  of  Harvard 
could  say  that  "  the  phrase  Comparative 
Literature  is  afloat,  and  indeed  seems  to  be 
constantly  gaining  in  currency." 

As  early  as  1S63  the  distinguished  Italian 
critic,  Francesco  de  Sanctis,  had  been  created 
professor  of  comparative  literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Naples  without  stipend;  but  it  was 
not  until  1S71,  when  he  was  reappointed  by 
royal  decree,  that  he  actually  occujiied  the 
chair.  During  four  academic  years  he  lectured 
at  the  university  with  occasional  intermissions, 
finally  resigning  on  account  of  his  health  in 
1S77.  With  De  Sanctis,  therefore,  the  aca- 
demic history  of  comparative  literature  begins. 
J  lis  work  was  for   the  most  part    confined  to 
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Italian  literature,  but  included  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  history  of  literary  criticism 
from  Aristotle  to  Hegel,  th(>  manuscript  of 
wliich  has  recently  been  discovered.  The 
remarkable  impression  he  made  on  his  pupils, 
among  whom  were  numbered  (iaspary  and 
Torraca,  has  been  recorded  by  the  lattc^r  in  a 
pamphlet,  Dal  ''Libra  dclla  Scui)la"  di  Fran- 
cesci)  de  Sanctis,  MDCCCLXXII  (Rome, 
lcSS5),  and  seems  to  have  b(!en  due  to  the 
personality  of  the  man  as  much  as  to  the 
talents  of  the  scholar  and  teacher.  His 
aesthetic  theory  owed  much  to  Hegel  and  other 
German  thinkers,  whili;  his  critical  melhoil  was 
in  part  derived  from  Sainte-Heuvo.  In  inter- 
preting literature,  more  particularly  that  of  his 
own  country,  along  these  lines,  and  in  expound- 
ing the  fundamental  principles  of  literary  art, 
he  conceived  that  he  was  justifying  the  title  of 
his  chair.  The  effect  of  his  teaching  was  to 
broaden  the  study  of  literature  in  Italy, 
liberating  it  from  mere  pedantic  detail;  and 
he  may  be  said  to  have  founded  a  new  Italian 
school  of  iEslhetic  criticism. 

Tlie  development  of  comparative  litera- 
ture during  the  next  decade,  however,  was  not 
along  the  lines  set  by  De  Sanctis.  The  Hege- 
lian Carri^re  carried  on  a  similar  tradition 
when,  in  1884,  he  republished  a  work  on  Die 
Pocsie,  ihr  Weseii  and  Hire  Formen  (which  had 
first  appeared  some  thirty  years  before),  and 
added  to  its  title  the  phrase,  mit  Grundzugen 
der  vergleichenden  Literaturgeschichte.  But  the 
tendency  of  the  decade  was  toward  a  more 
precise  delimitation  of-  the  field  and  a  more 
scientific  treatment  of  its  subject  matter. 
Posnett,  in  his  book  on  Comparative  Litera- 
ture (London,  1886),  conceived  it  to  be  a  rigid 
science,  concerned  with  the  origins  of  litera- 
ture and  with  the  development  of  set  poetic 
themes,  a  science  allied  to  anthropology  and 
folklore.  In  the  next  year  Professor  j\Iax  Koch 
of  Breslau  founded  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  vcrg- 
leichrnde  Litcraturqcschichtc,  the  first  journal 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  advancement  of 
comparative  literature;  and  the  founder  in 
his  announcement  of  the  new  venture  limited 
the  field  to  the  scientific  study  of  jioetic  themes, 
of  literary  sources,  of  the  influence  of  one  litera- 
ture on  another,  and  the  like.  During  the 
nineties  the  subject  received  a  remarkable 
impetus  in  the  universities  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  no  less  than  four  chairs  were 
founded  in  this  decade.  .loseph  Texte  at 
Lyons,  Louis  P.  Betz  at  Ziirich,  Arthur  R. 
Marsh  at  Harvard  University,  and  George 
E.  Woodberry  at  Columbia  University,  were 
the  pioneers  in  their  respective  countries;  in 
1900  Fernand  Baldensperger  succeeded  Texte 
at  Lyons,  and  in  1902  Francesco  Torraca  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  which  De  Sanctis  had 
once  occupied  at  Naples. 

Of  the  five  pioneers  enumerated  above, 
Joseph  Texte,  though  the  youngest,  was  the 
first  to  impress  on  the  study  of  comparative 


literature  the  special  significance  which  it  has 
mainly  continued  to  possess  in  academic 
instruction.  His  study  of  Rousseau  as  the 
founder  of  "  literary  cosmopolitanism  "  in 
Europe,  and  his  Etude-'i  de  Literature  Evro- 
pienne,  indicate  the  general  trend  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  problems  of  literary  relationship 
between  the  various  countries  of  western 
Europe,  especially  during  the  eiglitcenth  cen- 
tury. His  early  death  in  1900  cut  short  a 
brilliant  career,  just  at  the  moment  when  a 
chair  of  comparative  literature  was  about  to 
be  founded  for  him  at  the  University  of  Paris. 
His  successor  at  Lyons,  Fernand  Balden- 
sperger, has  continued  in  the  same  regions  of 
research,  but  with  a  particular  interest  in  the 
literary  relations  of  Germany,  France,  and 
England  during  the  romantic  period  (e.g.  Goethe 
en  France,  1904).  In  Switzerland  Louis  P. 
Betz  cultivated  similar  studies,  investigating 
the  influence  of  Poe  and  Heine  in  France,  the 
origins  of  literary  journalism  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  a  wide  range  of 
problems  of  this  kind.  In  1900  he  published 
a  bibliography  of  the  young  science  to  which 
he  was  devoting  his  life  (La  Lillerature  com- 
paree;  Essai  bibliographique);  this  compilaticm, 
the  first  of  its  kind,  limits  comparative  litera- 
ture to  Qucllenforschung,  that  is,  to  the  inves- 
tig.ation  of  literary  sources  and  international 
influences.  After  his  death  a  second  edition 
(1904)  was  brought  out  by  Baldensperger, 
with    its    scope    slightly    extended. 

In  Germany  the  opportunities  for  minute 
research  which  the  new  QueUenforschung  af- 
forded were  soon  realized  by  academic  teachers; 
and  a  mass  of  material  of  this  kind,  much  of  it 
of  slight  value,  has  issued  from  the  German 
universities  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
In  1887  Professor  Max  Koch  of  Breslau  founded 
the  periodical  already  referred  to;  and  some- 
what later  Professor  W.  Wetz,  who  succeeded 
him  as  editor  of  that  journal,  was  called  to 
a  chair  at  Freiburg  i.  B.,  which  he  has  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  comparative 
literature.  Professor  Wetz's  conception  of 
his  field,  as  expounded  and  illustrated  in  his 
Shakespeare  and  other  works,  is  widely  diver- 
gent from  that  of  most  of  his  German  eon- 
temporaries.  He  conceives  of  it  as  a  compari- 
son not  of  externals,  hut  of  essentials,  the 
comparison  of  one  artistic  method  with  another, 
of  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  for  example, 
with  that  of  Corneille  or  Calderon.  As  yet 
no  German  chair  has  been  officially  devoted  to 
the  subject,  but  doctoral  monographs  on  com- 
parative sulijccts  are  now  issuing  from  the  de- 
partments of  modern  literature  in  almost  every 
German  university. 

The  courses  of  Professor  Child  of  Harvard 
on  Chaucer  and  on  ballad  literature,  as  well 
as  those  of  Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  Norton 
on  Dante,  furnished  the  initial  impulse  to 
comparative  studies  at  American  universi- 
ties;   and  it  was    at    Harvard    that  the  first 
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chair  of  comparative  literature  was  instituted. 
Professor  Arthur  R.  Marsh  continued  mainly 
the  medieval  studies  of  his  predecessors, 
coordinating  them,  however,  by  the  fruitful 
idea  of  Wellliteratur.  His  academic  title  was 
"  assistant  professor  of  comparative  litera- 
ture "  ;  and  to  that  title,  when  he  resigned  from 
the  university,  Jefferson  B.  Fletcher  succeeded  in 
1902.  At  Columbia  University  the  Department 
of  Literature,  with  George  E.  Woodbury  as  its 
head,  had  been  inaugurated  as  early  as  1890; 
and  here,  for  the  first  time  in  any  American 
institution,  the  study  of  literature  was  sepa- 
rated from  all  linguistic  or  philological  detail, 
as  a  division  of  the  fielil  of  learning,  and  the 
whole  realm  of  European  culture  taken  as  its 
province.  Professor  Brandcr  Matthews  lec- 
tured on  the  evolution  of  the  novel  and  the 
drama;  and  Professor  Woodberry's  lectures 
on  the  great  monuments  of  European  litera- 
ture, on  epic  poetry,  on  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  criticism  may  be  read,  in  revised  form, 
in  his  Heart  of  Man  (1899),  The  Torch  (1905), 
Great  Writers  (1907),  and  other  works.  In 
1899  the  first  Department  of  Comparative 
Literature  in  an  American  university  was 
inaugurated.  An  early  result  was  the  institu- 
tion of  a  series  of  "  Columbia  University  Studies 
in  Comparative  Literature,"  which  included 
monographs  on  such  varied  subjects  as  Plato- 
nism  in  English  Poetry,  Romances  of  Roguery, 
Spanish  Literature  in  the  England  of  the  Tudors, 
A  History  of  Literary  Criticism  in  the  Renais- 
sance, The  Classical  Heritage  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  The  Ualian  Renaissance  in  England,  and 
Irish  Life  in  Irish  Fiction.  The  Journal  of 
Comparative  Literature  was  founded  in  1903,  but 
discontinued  publication  at  the  end  of  one  year. 
The  Ropes  Chair  of  comparative  literature  at 
the  university  of  Cincinnati,  founded  in  1908, 
completes  the  academic  roll-call  in  this  country. 
At  the  present  time  (1910)  four  scholars  in  the 
United  States,  one  each  in  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Italy  bear  the  title  of  professor  of  com- 
parative literature;  but  the  number  of  other 
scholars  actually  carrying  on  investigations  in 
this  field  is  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by  tliis 
small  array.  To  say  that  most  of  the  teachers 
of  modern  literature  in  European  and  Ameri- 
can universities  connect  themselves  in  some 
way  with  the  field,  cither  in  their  teaching  or 
in  their  published  work,  would  not  be  wiile  of 
the  mark.  Enghuul  is  still  without  a  chair  of 
comparative  literature,  though  the  unique 
Professorship  of  Poetry  at  O.vford  continues 
to  furnish  opportunities  for  the  discussion  of 
comparative  criticism;  and  such  works  as 
Professor  Saintsbury's  series  of  Periods  of 
European  Literature,  as  well  as  his  own  His- 
tory of  Criticism  and  Literary  Taste  in  Europe, 
illustrate  the  growth  of  these  studies  in  the 
British  Isles. 

Comparative  literature  has  thus  been  va- 
riously conceived  as  (1)  a  form  of  literary  anti- 
quarianism,   involving  especially   the  external 


facts  of  the  influence  of  one  literature  on 
another,  of  the  literary  sources  of  books,  and 
the  like;  (2)  the  study  of  Weltlitcratur,  involv- 
ing especially  the  history  of  literary  periods, 
movements,  types,  or  themes;  and  (3)  the 
aesthetic  criticism  of  literature,  with  incidental 
study  of  poetic  princii)les,  as  a  protest  against 
literary  antiquarianism.  Literary  scholars, 
from  the  days  of  ancient  Rome  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  employed  the  com- 
parative method,  in  the  sense  of  contrasting 
one  author  or  one  literature  with  another. 
But  the  search  for  a  connecting  link  of  spiritual 
or  artistic  unity  in  all  the  literatures  of  the 
world  did  not  begin  until  the  days  of  Herder; 
and  with  Goethe's  idea  of  a  Weltlitcratur  com- 
parative literature  was  really  born  (see  his 
Ferncres  uher  Wcltliteratur,  1829,  in  Satntliche 
Werke,  Jubilaums-Ausgabe,  pp.  xxxviii,  202). 
Matthew  Arnold's  dictum  that  "  that  criticism 
which  alone  can  much  hclj)  us  for  the  future  is 
a  criticism  which  regards  Europe  as  being  for 
intellectual  and  spiritual  purposes  one  great 
federation  bound  to  a  joint  action  and  working 
to  a  common  result  "  is  a  logical  consequence 
of  Goethe's  idea,  though  Arnold  has  narrowed 
it  from  World  Literature  to  European  Litera- 
ture. This  has  indeed  been  the  general,  though 
not  the  invariable,  practice  of  scholarship ;  and 
perhaps  the  unity  of  literature  is  more  easily 
apprehended  when  its  study  is  confined  to  a 
single  civilization  like  that  of  Europe.  Liter- 
ary study,  conceived  in  this  spirit,  does  not 
concern  itself  with  each  national  literature  as 
a  separate  and  sporadic  fact  of  history,  but 
rather  with  the  great  international  movements 
or  types  of  literature,  with  the  great  literary 
periods,  or  with  the  interrelations  of  one  litera- 
ture with  another.  Academically,  this  has 
tended  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  have 
separated  the  departments  of  English,  French, 
German,  etc.,  and  ultimately  the  very  exist- 
ence of  such  separate  de])artments  is  likely  to 
be  threatened.  When  that  is  brought  about, 
there  will  no  longer  be  need  for  a  distinct  de- 
partment of  comparative  literature.  In  this 
sense,  comparative  literature  has  been,  not  a 
special  field  of  research  or  criticism,  but  a 
method  applicable  alike  to  all  fields  of  literary 
study:  and  its  usefulness  as  a  separate  entity 
will  cease  when  that  method  has  been  univer- 
sally adopted.  But  its  real  field  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  history  and  criticisni  of 
literature;  and  though  its  students  may  limit 
them.selves  to  some  special  jjhase  of  this  wide 
subject,  the  best  of  them  acknowledge  the 
larger  and  truer  allegiance,  when  they  use  the 
term  "  comparative  literature  "  as  a  banner 
and  a  battle-cry.  J.  E.  S. 
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LITERATURE,     ENGLISH,     TEACHING 

OF.  —  As  early  .as  Phito  the  funchimental  theo- 
retical principles  which  underlie  the  teaching  of 
literature  were  already  clearly  stated.  In  the 
Gorgia.?  the  character  who  gives  the  name  to  this 
dialogue  maintains  that  he  has  elaborated  an 
art,  the  art  of  rhetoric,  which  is  communicable 
by  teaching  and  which  will  assure  to  the  practi- 
tioner of  that  art  the  greatest  possible  happiness. 
Plato,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  may  assume 
that  Isocrates  expresses  Plato's  opinions,  main- 
tains that  what  Gorgias  calls  an  art  is  a  false 
art,  is  merely  flattery  (of.  the  place  which  is 
assigned  to  the  poet  in  the  Republic),  and  that 
real  power  has  to  do  only  with  the  perception 
of  and  control  over  that  iimer  truth  which  is 
each  man's  pos.session  in  varying  degrees  by 
gift  of  nature,  and  that  consequently  there  is 
no  communicable  art  of  expression  based  upon 
sound  moral  principles.  To  these  two  views, 
both  manifestly  presented  in  the  extreme, 
should  be  added  a  third,  set  forth  in  the  Ion. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  "  secondary  inspira- 
tion," according  to  which  certain  persons 
whose  spirits  are  attuned  in  a  peculiar  manner 
to  the  writings  of  some  specific  master  of  liter- 
ature are  thus  enabled  to  put  themselves  with 
respect  to  these  writings  into  a  sympathetic 
mood  of  enthusiasm  which  is  similar  to  the 
mood  of  the  author  in  composing  them,  and 
which  in  a  certain  degree  is  communicable  to 
others.  To  illustrate  this  idea,  Plato  uses  the 
figure  of  the  magnetic  rings.  The  first  ring, 
representing  the  original  author  himself,  re- 
ceives its  power  directly  from  God,  the  source 
of  all  inspiration.  The  second  ring,  repre- 
senting the  interpreter  of  the  author's  writings, 
hangs  from  the  first  ring  by  means  of  a  magnetic 
power  derived  from  the  original  source  through 
the  medium  of  the  first  ring.  In  the  same 
way  a  third  ring  may  be  al (ached  to  the  second 
ring  by  means  of  a  magnetic  power  derived 
through  the  medium  of  the  first  and  second 
rings,  and  this  magnetic  power  may  continue 


indefinitely  to  be  thus  transmitted  so  long  as  it 
is  strong  enough  to  enable  one  ring  to  hold  to 
another.  In  the  case  of  a  great  writer  like 
Homer,  the  rings  may  form  a  long  chain,  al- 
though by  the  time  we  get  to  the  last  ring  but 
little  of  the  original  insjiiration  of  Homer  is 
left.  The  three  i)rinci[)al  ])oints,  therefore, 
which  are  represented  in  these  two  dialogues, 
expressed  in  terms  of  modern  thought,  are,  first, 
the  possibility  of  teaching  the  tcchni(iue  of  an 
art  of  literature;  second,  the  necessity  of  basing 
literature  not  upon  technique,  but  upon  [)pr- 
sonal  character,  which  is  not  communie:d)le  and 
consequently  not  teachable;  and  third,  the 
transmission  of  the  elements  of  personal 
character  not  comi)letely  but  in  an  imperfect 
manner  by  means  of  sympathetic  ai)|)reciation 
or  secondary  iiisi)iration.  If  we  add  to  these 
principles  a  conception  not  po.ssible  in  Plato's 
time,  the  conceiition  of  a  history  or  develop- 
ment of  literature,  we  shall  have  all  the  main 
ideas  which  underlie  the  modern  teaching  of 
the  subject.  (For the  development  of  thestudy 
of  English  literature  see  Vernaculars,  Teaching 

OF  THE.) 

English  Literature  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools.  —  The  question  of  the 
advisalulity  of  teaching  literature  in  the 
modern  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
appears  to  have  been  definitely  answered  by 
actual  experience.  Through  the  various  stages 
of  the  elocutionary  speaking  of  "  pieces," 
the  use  of  reading  books,  and  finally  the 
detailed  and  formal  study  of  English  cla.ssics, 
the  study  of  literature  has  gradually  taken  its 
place  in  the  school  curriculum,  although  it  is 
only  within  the  present  generation  that  exten- 
sive and  specific  provision  has  been  made  for 
such  study.  The  cause  and  the  justification 
for  the  contemporary  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
study  of  the  English  language  and  literature 
are  intimately  bound  up  with  the  democratic 
tendencies  in  general  of  both  language  and 
literature  within  the  last  three  generations. 
English  literature,  beginning  with  the  reforms 
of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  inneteenth 
centuries,  has  become  more  and  more  in  its 
modern  manifestations  an  expression  of  gen- 
eral social  ideas  and  emotiotis  than  it  has  ever 
been  before,  and  its  range  of  ajipeal  has  conse- 
quently become  wider.  Moreover,  the  modern 
school,  in  the  extraordinary  expansion  by 
which  it  has  assumetl  to  itself  many  different 
kinds  of  activity,  left  by  the  earlier  school  either 
to  the  linuted  instruction  of  the  parent  or  of 
special  masters,  has  at  the  same  time  assumed 
certain  responsibilities,  necessarily  arising  from 
the  instruction  which  the  school  jjrovides  in  the 
elements  of  these  new  subjects  for  the  i)ublic 
at  large.  Thus  in  teaching  i)ractically  every 
member  of  the  community  how  to  read  and 
write,  the  school  has  placed  within  the  reacli  of 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  the  understanding 
and  the  practice  of  the  literary  art.  Having 
provided  the  general  public  with  the  key  of 
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admission  to  tlie  treasury  of  English  litera- 
ture, modern  education  cannot  consistently 
abandon  the  public  thereafter  to  its  own  un- 
disciplined devices.  A  sj'stem  of  universal 
popular  education  logically  demands  that 
attention  be  given  to  so  influential  an  element 
as  literature  in  the  hfe  of  the  people;  and  in 
answer  to  this  demand,  from  the  lowest  grades 
through  the  secondary  school,  the  college,  and 
the  university,  the  study  of  the  literature  of  the 
vernacular  has  come  to  occupy  an  important, 
and,  on  the  whole,  unquestioned  place.  The 
debatable  question  is  no  longer  whether 
English  literature  shall  be  taught  to  English 
students,  but  how  and  with  what  varying 
degrees  of  emphasis  it  shall  be  taught. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  result  of 
modern  practical  experience  has  been  the  turn- 
ing a.side  from  matters  of  information  about 
authors  and  literature,  as  exemplified  in  the 
old-fashioned  manuals  of  the  history  of  liter- 
ature, to  an  attempt  at  appreciation  directly 
of  the  literary  monuments  them.selves.  It  is 
now  generally  recognized  that  historical  and 
biographical  information  with  respect  to  litera- 
ture is  of  secondary  value,  and  that  it  finds  its 
justification  in  instruction  only  when  it  helps 
the  student  to  a  truer  appreciation  of  the 
literary  product.  The  study  of  literature  is 
not,  therefore,  an  appendage  to  the  study  of 
history;  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the 
elementary  teaching  of  literature.  The  details 
of  historical  and  biographical  information  are 
matters  of  scholarship,  whereas  the  proper 
understanding  of  literature  in  its  simplicity  is 
not  primarily  a  matter  of  scholarship,  but  rather 
of  sensibility  and  feeling. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  recognized  that  the 
teaching  of  elementary  English  literature  is 
not  altogether  a  matter  of  sensibility  and  feel- 
ing, and  that  it  has  elements  of  a  severer  in- 
tellectual discipline  in  it.  In  the  first  place, 
all  literary  expression  is  made  up  of  words,  and 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  meanings 
and  connotations  of  words  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  any  adequate  appreciation  of  literary 
monuments.  The  teacher,  therefore,  must 
gauge  the  capabilities  of  students  with  respect 
to  the  vocabulary  of  the  literary  expression 
under  examination  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
sure  that  their  understanding  is  not  only  clear, 
but  also  in  accordance  with  the  normal  tra- 
ditional usages  of  the  language.  It  is  not 
enough  that  students  should  have  a  definite 
impression  of  a  work  of  literature;  they  must 
also  have  correct  impressions.  In  acquiring 
this  right  understanding  of  words,  which,  as 
Plato  has  justly  said,  is  the  basis  of  scholarship, 
the  teacher's  most  intelligent  judgment  and 
oversight  arc  necessary.  Obviously  the  study 
of  a  literary  monument  the  expression  of  whicli 
is  so  far  beyond  the  comprehcmsion  of  the 
student  that  his  attention  is  completely  taken 
up  with  d(!tails,  leaving  him  no  energy  for  the 
Bynthe.sis  of  his  impressions,  should  be  deferred 


until  the  student  has  at  his  command  a  wider 
range  both  of  vocabulary  and  of  modes  of 
thought. 

Another  kind  of  definite  fact  which  the  ele- 
mentary teacher  of  literature  may  not  neglect 
is  that  which  has  to  do  with  certain  forms  of 
phrasing  peculiar  to  the  literary  style,  espe- 
cially the  use  of  figurative  language.  These 
modes  of  expression  are  usually  quite  outside 
the  student's  natural  colloquial  experience, 
and  unless  they  are  specifically  analyzed,  the 
significance  of  them  is  not  clearly  realized, 
even  when  the  individual  words  are  intelligible. 
It  is  the  frequent  experience  of  all  teachers  of 
English  literature  that  even  fairly  mature 
students  are  unable  to  see  the  value  of  a  meta- 
phorical expression,  an  inability  which  arises 
not  so  much  from  an  inactive  intelligence  as 
it  does  from  unfamiliarity  with  the  literary 
convention  contained  in  the  manner  of  expres- 
sion. The  study  of  literary  style,  as  it  was 
developed  in  the  early  manuals  of  rhetoric, 
and  as  it  was  based  upon  the  study  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  limited  itself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  analysis  and  classification  of 
figures  and  metaphors.  The  futility  of  all 
such  cla.ssification  merely  for  the  sake  of  classi- 
fication acknowledged,  it  must  be  granted  also 
that,  within  proper  bounds,  the  analy.sis  of 
metaphorical  expression  is  justifiable  and  nec- 
essary. 

Still  a  third  group  of  facts  to  be  noted  in  the 
disciplinary  study  of  elementary  literature 
consists  of  allusions,  proper  names,  and  other 
matters  of  information  embodied  in  the  text, 
the  understanding  of  which  is  necessary  for 
the  proper  grasping  of  the  writer's  intention. 
Here  again  it  is  apparent  that  works  such  as 
some  of  the  satires  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  in 
which  the  local  and  contemporary  allusions 
are  so  numerous  as  to  absorb  all  the  student's 
attention,  are  hardly  appropriate  material  for 
elementary  instruction. 

When  stress  is  placed  heavily  upon  these 
details  of  fact,  that  is,  on  vocabulary,  figures, 
allusions,  etc.,  the  result  is  what  is  often  called 
the  "philological"  method  of  the  study  of 
literature.  This  kind  of  literary  study,  which 
arose  out  of  a  desire  to  give  the  study  what 
was  considered  a  disciplinary  value,  was  much 
more  in  vogue  in  a  preceding  generation  than 
it  is  at  present.  The  study  of  figures  of 
speech,  for  example,  was  made  a  very  technical 
drill  in  the  classification  of  the  figures  under 
the  heads  of  an  elaborate  and  jiedantic  system 
of  classical  terminology.  In  the  same  way  the 
study  of  vocabulary  was,  and  often  continues 
to  be,  carried  to  extremes  in  the  consideration 
of  the  etymologic.'vl  origins  of  the  various 
words,  or  their  comparative  uses  by  different 
writers,  and  similar  (juestions.  The  study  of 
grammar  is  often  combined  with  the  study  of 
literature,  and  teachers  have  been  known  to 
comijcl  students  to  parse  through  every  word 
of  In  Mcmoriain  under  the  pretense  of  a  literary 
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study  of  that  poom.  It  is  perhaps  siifTiriont 
to  point  out  here  that  tlio  philoh)j;ical  met  hod 
when  carried  to  such  extremes  does  not  answer 
the  requirements  of  the  study  of  hterature, 
however  valuable  it  may  be  as  a  technical  drill 
in  languaRc.  The  common-sense  conclusion 
seems  to  bo  that  a  piece  of  literature  should 
not  be  taken  up,  at  least  in  elementary  or 
secondary  instruction,  when  it  requires  such 
elaborate  linguistic  commentary  that  the 
student's  attention  and  energy  are  completely 
abstracted  from  the  ajjpreciation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  work  merely  as  literature. 

The  more  subtle  questions  of  technique, 
such  as  those  which  have  to  do  with  form  or 
structure  in  the  larger  sense,  the  differentiatiou 
of  types,  the  conventions  of  individual  types, 
etc.,  are  usually,  and  may  very  well  be,  dis- 
regarded in  elementary  instruction.  With 
the  most  mature  students  the  interest  of  these 
questions  with  respect  to  literature  may  be 
considered  as  esoteric,  and  with  younger 
students  much  more  limited  in  power  of  abstract 
thought,  the  dwelling  upon  them  is  merely 
confusing.  There  is  perhaps  somewhat  more 
justification  in  dwelling  upon  historical  con- 
siderations, e.g.  the  period  at  which  a  work 
was  written  and  the  particular  contemporarj' 
circumstances  of  its  composition.  Such  details 
are  often  helpful  in  grasping  the  meaning  of  a 
work  as  a  whole.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  students 
should  be  much  troubled  with  attempts  to 
group  writers  into  periods,  or  to  appreciate 
large  general  movements,  like  classicism  and 
romanticism,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
literary  training.  The  usual  plan  of  reserving 
such  considerations  for  the  last  year  of  the 
secondary  curriculum  or  for  the  college  seems 
to  be  the  wisest. 

As  to  the  question  of  transmitting  apprecia- 
tion for  the  literary  monument  itself,  after  all 
matters  of  technical  detail  have  been  disposed 
of,  apparently  little  that  is  of  practical  value 
can  be  said.  It  will  be  generally  conceded  that 
Plato  was  right  when  he  declared  that  there 
was  no  communicable  technique  for  the  best 
aspects  of  literature,  and  that  a  right  feeling, 
"  a  secondary  inspiration,"  will  accomplish 
more  than  the  most  ingenious  technical  analysis. 
And  as  the  Greek  rhapsodists  gave  expression 
to  this  secondary  inspiration  mainly  by  recit- 
ing the  works  of  the  authors  who  inspired 
them,  so  in  elementary  instruction  intelligent 
reading  is  often  more  effective  than  elaborate 
commentary. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  elementary  study  of 
literature  presents  itself  insistently  to  the 
teacher,  and  this  is  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  the  study  of  literature  to  the  study  of 
morals,  ideas,  and  civilization  in  general.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  possibilities  of  correla- 
tions of  this  kind  in  literary  study  are  almost 
illimitable  in  extent.  No  other  kind  of  expres- 
sion has  summed  up  so  directly  and  so  com- 
pactly as  English  literature  has  done  the  ideas 


and  forces  which  have  exerted  influence  upon 
the  thought  of  the  English  peoijle.  Any  ade- 
quate study  of  the  monuments  of  English  liter- 
ature must  conscijuently  and  of  necessity 
lead  over  into  a  consideration  of  moral  ideas. 
The  study  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  of  Sila.s 
Mnrncr,  of  The  Ancient.  Mariner,  to  choose  a 
few  exainjiles  at  random,  inevitably  raises  in 
each  instance  inijjortant  questions  of  moral 
conduct  which  are  inlierent  in  the  very  concep- 
tion of  the  works.  The  endeavor  to  exclude 
such  discussions  by  limiting  the  choice  of  texts 
read  to  simple  narrative,  like  Scott's  narrative 
poems,  seems  hardly  defensible,  since  it  excludes 
what  must  be  regarded  as  llie  most  character- 
istic products  of  English  literature.  Here 
again  a  balanced  and  common-sense  attitude 
toward  the  question  of  moral  instruction  in 
the  teaching  of  literature  seems  to  be  the  only 
one  tenable.  To  make  literature  merely  the 
vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  moral  instruc- 
tion, to  torture  a  moral  lesson  out  of  every  inno- 
cent poem  or  tale,  changes  the  subject  from  the 
study  of  literature  to  the  study  of  ethics, 
besides  frequently  destroying  for  the  student 
the  characteristic  charm  of  the  writings  under 
consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moral 
and  didactic  implications  of  many  of  the  most 
important  monuments  of  English  literature 
cannot  be  disregarded  without  slighting  what 
is  after  all  one  of  the  most  persistent  and 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  whole  history 
of  that  literature. 

The  question  of  grading  the  material  used 
in  literary  study  may  naturally  be  answered 
variously-  according  to  the  attendant  circum- 
stances. In  general,  however,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  elementary  pupil's  development, 
the  most  appropriate  material  will  be  found  in 
fairy  tales,  folk  tales  (see  Folklore),  myths, 
and  simplified  forms  of  epic  narrative.  The 
next  stage  in  the  development  of  popular 
narrative,  and  the  one  which  is  most  appro- 
priate for  study  in  the  later  years  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  is  represented  by  the  romantic 
tales  of  chivalry,  such  as  the  stories  of  King 
Arthur  and  other  medieval  romances,  as  well 
as  chivalric  stories  from  actual  history.  In  the 
secondary  school,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
siderably more  attention  is  paid,  and  appro- 
priately so,  to  writings  which  arc  specifically 
works  of  literary  art,  and  which  consequently 
bear  the  marks  of  conscious  literary  artifice, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  list  of  "  Engli.sh 
Classics  "  prescribed  for  reading  and  study  in 
preparation  for  entrance  into  college. 

English  Literature  in  the  College.  —  In  the 
American  college,  the  study  of  I-.nglish  litera- 
ture has  advanced  steadily  with  the  growth  in 
general  of  the  scope  of  college  instruction. 
The  subject  was  given  its  first  strong  impulse 
through  the  academic  influence  of  men  like 
Longfellow,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  and  Professor  Child,  in  New 
England,  of  Henry  Reed,  professor  of  English 
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literature  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1831  to  1854,  of  Hiram  Corson,  now 
professor  emeritus  in  Cornell  University,  and 
active  professor  of  English  literature  from 
1870  to  1903,  and  others  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  now  is  a  recognized  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  instruction  in  all  courses 
leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  In  the  Eng- 
lish universities  the  introduction  of  the  subject 
came  much  later  and  its  progress  has  been 
slower.  At  Oxford  English  hterature  was  not 
introduced  as  a  separate  school  of  the  university 
until  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
"  At  the  first  examination,  which  was  in  1890, 
two  candidates  offered  themselves,  but  as  one 
scratched  before  the  paper  work  began  and 
the  other  as  soon  as  it  ended,  there  was  no 
class-list.  In  1897  the  names  of  four  men 
appeared  in  the  class-list;  in  1898,  five;  in 
1899,  four;  in  1900,  three;  in  1901,  two. 
People  began  to  complain  that  the  school  was 
not  as  productive  as  they  had  expected,  and 
even  blamed  the  University.  .  .  .  Several 
sages  declared  that  the  subject  was  in  fault, 
and  that,  as  they  had  said  all  along,  English 
was  not  a  subject  which  could  be  seriously 
studied  in  an  English  University."  (Firth,  The 
School  of  Englifih  Language  and  Literature, 
pp.  34-35.)  "  It  was  pointed  out  that  while 
male  candidates  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand,  women  candidates  entered  for  the 
school  in  large  numbers,  and  it  was  inferred 
that  the  subject  was  not  a  suitable  subject  for 
men."  (Firth,  ihid.,  p.  35.)  The  real  expla- 
nation, however,  seems  to  have  been  that, 
although  the  university  had  provided  for 
examinations  in  English  literature,  neither  the 
university  nor  the  colleges,  except  the  women's 
colleges,  had  provided  for  instruction.  This 
defect  was  in  part  remedied  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  Raleigli  to  the  professorship 
of  English  Literature  in  1904,  and  by  various 
other  appointments  and  changes  in  adminis- 
tration both  by  the  college  and  the  university 
before  and  after  tiiis.  "  But  in  1907  and  in 
1908  tlie  cla.s.s-list  at  last  reveal(;d  signs  of 
real  progress.  There  were  in  the  first  year 
twelve  men  and  seventeen  women,  and  in  the 
second  year,  twelve  men  and  thirteen  women. 
This  increase  continued,  and  now,  in  Hilary 
Term,  1909,  there  are  forty-nine  men  reading 
for  the  school,  and  fifty-six  women."  (Firth, 
ihid.,  p.  38.) 

The  principl(^s  which  may  bo  assumed  to 
underlie  the  teaching  of  literature  in  courses 
leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree  differ  from 
those  at  the  basis  of  elementary  and  secondary 
instruction  less  in  kind  than  in  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  applied.  With  increased  ma- 
turity in  years  the  student  is  capable  of  study- 
ing writings  of  greater  complexity  and  subtlety 
of  thought,  and  of  greater  difficulty  on  the 
side  of  expression.  But  in  the  colleges  also 
the  main  purpose  of  the  teaching  of  literature 
is  to  bring  students  to  a  firsthand  acquaintance 


with  and  appreciation  of  that  which  is  regarded 
as  good  in  literature.  In  the  college,  however, 
more  attention  is  usually  given  to  the  formu- 
lation of  conscious  standards  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment than  the  elementary  student  is  capable 
of  receiving.  In  carrying  out  this  purpose 
formal  courses  in  criticism  are  sometimes  given. 
Other  methods  are  also  employed  in  the  col- 
lege for  systematizing  the  material  of  literary 
scholarship.  These  attempts  usually  take  the 
form  of  cla.ssifying  the  various  monuments  of 
the  literature  according  to  some  ordered  sys- 
tem. The  simplest  and  most  obvious  method 
of  classification  is  naturallj-  that  which  is  based 
upon  chronology.  It  is  generally  assumed  that 
a  student  should  be  acquainted  with  the  his- 
torical sequence  of  at  least  the  great  figures  in 
the  development  of  English  literature  from 
Beowulf  to  Browning.  Even  though  the 
student's  background  of  historical  knowledge 
is  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  see  that  the 
writer  of  any  particular  i)eri(id  is  the  inevitable 
child  of  his  own  age,  the  chronological  classi- 
fication serves  a  useful  purpose  as  ]iroviding 
a  convenient  framework  which  the  student  can 
complete  with  the  fuller  knowledge  which 
gradually  accumulates  and  which  alone  can 
give  him  any  adequate  realization  of  historical 
background  and  perspective. 

In  the  same  way  attempts  are  often  made 
to  clas.sify  the  mass  of  literary  material  under 
the  heading  of  types.  General-sur-\-ey  courses 
are  often  gi^•en  covering  all  the  various  types 
of  English  literature,  —  epic,  romance,  lyric, 
drama,  essay,  novel,  etc.,^ — and,  usually  in  the 
later  years  of  the  college  course,  sjiecial  courses 
in  the  development  of  particular  types. 
This  method  of  classification  manifestly  pre- 
sents more  difficulties  than  a  simple  chrono- 
logical classification,  although  in  compensation 
it  may  be  assumed  to  have  nnich  greater  value 
in  bringing  the  student  into  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  actual  content  of  litera- 
ture and  the  methods  of  literary  workmanship. 
The  classification  of  literature  according  to 
types  or  genres,  however,  is  obviously  a  method 
of  abstract  generalization  based  ujion  historical 
data  which  is  apt  to  lead  the  student  into  a 
mistaken  notion  of  types  as  established  by 
some  immutable  dogmatic  decree,  of  a  fixed 
inherent  nature,  of  which  the  various  rei)rescn- 
tations  of  the  types  are  but  individual  exempli- 
fications. It  is  plainly  the  teacher's  duty  to 
correct  this  tendency  townrd  an  "  acad("mie  " 
attitude  in  the  study  of  literature,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  system  of  classification,  whatever  it 
may  be,  from  obscuring  the  student's  vision  of 
the  actual  processes  of  literary  comjiosition. 

Still  a  third  method  of  classification  and  of 
historical  explanation  of  literature  employed 
in  college  instruction  is  that  which  endeavors 
to  study  so-called  develoiiments  and  move- 
ments in  literature.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  study  of  English  literature,  the  mo\'enients 
are  usually  limited  to  two,  or  at    most  three. 
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The  older  periods,  the  Old  English  before 
the  Conquest,  the  Middle  lOiiKlish,  eenteriii}; 
about  Chaucer,  and  the  Elizabethan,  eenteriiiK 
about  Shakespeare,  are  considered  as  jjeriods 
mainly  from  the  chronological  point  of  view 
view  alone,  although  sometimes  the  Elizabethan 
period  is  treated  comparatively  in  connection 
with  a  larger  European  movement,  th(>  Renais- 
sance. More  frequently,  however,  the  study 
of  movements  in  college  classes  in  literature  is 
limited  to  the  study  of  classicism  as  represented 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  romanticism, 
as  exemplified  in  the  writings  of  Wordsworth 
and  his  contemporaries.  The  attempt  to 
classify  English  literature  according  to  move- 
ments seldom  goes  further  th.-in  this,  and  after 
the  discussion  of  the  romantic  writers,  a  return 
is  usually  made  to  the  chronological  method  in 
the  study  of  the  writers  of  the  Victorian  Period. 
It  may  bo  (juestioned  whether  a  more  analyti- 
cal treatment  of  movements  of  English  litera- 
ture is  advisable  or  practicable.  Perhaps  the 
reason  why  further  analysis  has  not  generally 
commended  itself  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
English  literature  throughout  its  history  has 
not  fallen  into  such  clearly  defined  and  con- 
scious movements  and  schools  as  other  litera- 
tures, notably  the  French,  have  done. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  study  of 
literature  to  creative  literary  composition, 
although  it  seems  to  be  freciuently  disregarded, 
is  one  that  the  college  teacher  of  literature  is 
legitimately  bound  to  consider.  It  is,  however, 
in  many  instances,  modestly  assumed  on  the 
part  of  teachers  that  their  function  is  purely 
interpretative,  and  that  any  bent  toward 
literary  expression  which  the  student  may 
have,  being  part  of  his  natural  inheritance  and 
gift,  must  be  allowed  to  work  out  its  own  des- 
tiny. The  most  the  teacher  can  do,  it  is  urged, 
is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  such  technical 
details  as  the  practitioners  of  the  art  of  litera- 
ture in  the  past  have  shown  to  be  obviously 
useful,  for  example,  the  elements  of  versifica- 
tion in  the  writing  of  poetry,  and  after  that 
to  lend  as  sympathetic  an  ear  to  the  productions 
of  the  student  as  the  wisdom  or  charity  of  the 
instructor  will  permit.  Many  teachers,  how- 
ever, go  further  than  this,  and  distinctly  dis- 
courage efforts  at  original  composition  on  the 
part  of  their  students,  on  the  ground  that  very 
few  of  them  have  the  literary  gift,  that  it  is 
harmful  to  them  to  be  supported  in  the  delu- 
sions of  literary  aspiration  to  which  they  are 
by  nature  inclined,  and  that  if  a  student  has 
a  genuine  gift,  discouragement  and  opposi- 
tion will  not  destroy  it,  but  rather  strengthen  it. 
Such  a  defense  as  this,  however,  is  perhajis 
based  upon  too  absolute  a  conception  of  what 
constitutes  literature.  From  the  psychological 
point  of  view  it  certainly  seems  unjustifiable 
that  a  student's  mind  should  be  kept  in  the 
receptive  and  appreciative  attitude  throughout 
his  whole  consideration  of  a  subject,  especially 
since  he  has  in  his  command  over  language, 


developed  by  natural  use  to  a  relatively  high 
degree,  the  materials  for  the  exercise  of  creative 
activity  in  the  subject  which  he  is  studying. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  teacher  who 
discourages  literary  productivity  on  the  part 
of  his  students  merely  evades  the  difliculties 
of  the  situation,  and  that  the  really  helpful 
teacher  will  encourage  creative  activity  at  the 
same  time  that  he  guards  the  student  from 
self-delusion  and  conceit.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  a  result  of  the  increased  commercial  value 
of  certain  kinds  of  literature  to-day,  there  are 
evidences  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  .some  col- 
lege instructors  to  place  great  stress  on  the 
teaching  of  a  practical  tcclini(]ue  of  literature, 
of  a  sophistical  art,  such  as  (Jorgias  defended, 
which  the  student  shall  be  alile  to  put  into 
]5ractice  with  the  hope  of  immediate  pecuniary 
profit.  Courses  are  thus  given  in  short-story 
writing,  in  the  novel,  in  the  drama,  and  in 
various  other  kinds  of  writing  for  which  there 
is  at  present  a  heavy  commercial  demand.  So 
far  as  these  courses  really  pretend  to  teach  the 
art  of  writing  short  stories  or  plays,  they  fall 
obviously  under  the  head  of  technical  rather 
than  liberal  training,  and  aside  from  their  im- 
mediate practical  value  would  seem  to  have 
little  justification  as  courses  in  the  study  of 
English  literature.     (See  Compositiox.) 

English  Literature  in  the  University.  —  In 
German  and  American  universities  English 
literature  occupies  a  definite  and  recognized 
position  among  graduate  studies  leading  to  the 
doctor's  degree.  In  Germany  courses  in  lit- 
erature for  advanced  students  have  usually  been 
given  by  the  professor  of  English  philology  (q.v.), 
and  until  recent  years  have  been  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  earlier  periods,  in  the  investi- 
gation of  which  the  study  of  language  naturally 
plaj's  a  large  part.  But  the  modern  periods 
are  also  being  studied  now  in  Germany  from 
Shakespeare  to  Kipling,  and  a  contemporary 
generation  of  scholars  who  give  their  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  literature  as  distinguished 
from  linguistics  is  becoming  increasingly  active. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  also  that  a  number 
of  elaborate  and  in  some  cases  important  lit- 
erary studies  have  been  published  within  the 
last  decade  by  students  of  English  literature 
in  the  French  universities.  In  American  uni- 
versities literary  courses  form  an  important 
part  of  the  graduate  curriculum,  and  in  the 
larger  universities  the  facult}-  alwa^'s  numbers 
one  or  more  professors  whose  entire  attention 
is  directed  to  questions  in  this  field.  A  com- 
parison of  the  subjects  of  doctoral  dissertations 
in  America,  issued  between  the  years  1880  and 
1895,  with  those  for  the  years  1895  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  shows  a  marked  increase  of  interest 
in  what  might  be  called  specifically  literary 
subjects.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  al- 
though English  literary  scholarship  has  by  no 
means  languished  at  the  universities,  the  for- 
mal organization  of  courses  for  literary  research 
and  investigation  is  of  very  recent  date,  and 
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these  universities  are  consequently  better 
known  to  the  world  at  large  through  the  pub- 
lications of  their  distinguished  faculties  than 
through  the  activities  of  a  body  of  disciplined 
students. 

The  methods  and  the  purpose  of  the  gradu- 
ate study  of  English  literature  are  many  and 
various.  The  large  proportion  of  students  in 
graduate  courses  who  intend  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  unavoidably  gives  direction 
to  a  certain  extent  to  graduate  instruction. 
It  is  assumed,  at  least  in  American  universi- 
ties, that  one  important  function  of  the  gradu- 
ate school  is  to  provide  students  who  enter  the 
school  with  such  further  discipline  and  infor- 
mation as  will  enable  them  to  present  more 
adequately  the  subject  of  English  literature  to 
college  classes.  This  end  is  not  accomplished, 
however,  by  specifically  pedagogical  instruc- 
tion, though  logically  it  would  seem  that,  if 
there  is  a  place  in  colleges  for  teachers  for  the 
instruction  which  is  usually  given  the  methods 
of  teaching  literature  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  there  should  also  be  a  place 
for  similar  instruction  for  prospective  college 
teachers.  In  many  American  universities  there 
appears  to  be  a  partial  tendency  in  this  direction 
in  the  treatment  of  courses  intended  for  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which 
are  regarded  not  primarily  as  research  courses, 
but  rather  as  preparatory  courses  for  teachers, 
or  as  preliminary  i)reparation  for  students  who 
expect  to  proceed  to  the  doctor's  degree.  There 
results  consequently  a  practically  existent,  if 
not  theoretically  accepted,  distinction  in  the 
kinds  of  work  required  of  candidates  for  the 
two  higher  degrees.  The  courses  intended  for 
candidates  for  the  doctorate  differ  from  the 
master's  courses  both  in  requiring  a  more  ex- 
tensive preparation  and  in  an  added  stress  on 
the  side  of  investigation  and  production. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  subjects  covered  by 
advanced  graduate  courses  in  English  literature 
are  largely  such  as  come  under  the  general 
head  of  English  scholarship.  Among  them 
may  be  noted  such  subjects  as  have  to  do  with 
the  dating,  the  authorship,  or  the  attendant 
circumstances  of  composition  of  a  particular 
work  or  group  of  works.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  term  "literary"  is  broadly  interpreted, 
and  that  often  such  topics  lead  into  what 
might  better  he  called  literary  anti(iuarianism,  as 
when  a  monument,  in  itself  appari'ntly  insignifi- 
cant and  uninlluential,  is  resuscitated  merely 
to  serve  as  an  exhibition  of  the  life  of  a  past 
period,  or  when  the  Ijiography  of  an  author,  or 
the  literary  gossip  of  his  day,  is  examined  ai)art 
from  any  connection  which  they  may  have  with 
specific  writings.  Many  of  the  1oi)ics  under- 
taken by  advanced  students  of  English  litera- 
ture likewise  connect  closely  with  (luestioiis  of 
economic  and  social  development.  The  bor- 
rowings of  one  author  from  another,  as  well  as 
less  direct  sources  and  influences,  are  diligently 
examined,    a    method    of   investigation    which 
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naturally  leads  over  to  the  comparative  -study 
of  literature  (q.v.).  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  study  of  the  history  of  literature,  as 
this  subject  is  treated  in  graduate  instruction, 
is  very  broadly  conceived,  ranging  from  the 
determination  of  simple  questions  of  chronology 
and  the  details  of  antiquarian  scholarship  to 
the  study  of  large  national  and  international 
movements  of  thought.  The  study  of  sources 
and  of  comparative  relationships,  especially'  in 
the  literature  of  the  earlier  periods,  also  con- 
nects intimately  with  such  questions  of  primi- 
tive origins  and  beliefs  as  fall  strictly  under  the 
head  of  folklore  (q.v.).  The  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  types  or  genres,  as  for  example 
the  ballad,  pastoral,  or  drama,  arc  also  fre- 
quently subjects  of  graduate  instruction  and 
investigation,  as  well  as  the  consideration  of 
more  specific  features  in  a  type,  such  as  the 
monologue  in  drama,  or  the  refrain  in  ballad. 
The  number  of  questions  similar  to  these  which 
may  be  made  the  subject  of  graduate  investi- 
gation is  manifestly  unlimited,  and  the  value 
of  such  investigations  in  clearing  away  un- 
certain or  disputed  matters  of  literary  scholar- 
ship can  hardly  be  questioned.  On  the  other 
hand,  perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
modern  graduate  study  of  English  literature, 
partly  because  of  the  demand  for  scientific 
method,  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  resting 
content  with  an  arid  Alexandrian  scholarship 
which  may  obscure  the  student's  view  of  what 
he  rightly  regards  as  the  chief  value  of  litera- 
ture, its  power  of  inspiring  and  pleasing.  In 
default  of  any  definite  and  substantial  knowl- 
edge of  the,  psychology  of  aesthetics,  a  knowl- 
edge which  the  literary  student  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  furnish  to  the  world,  one  whole 
side  of  the  study  of  literature,  except  to  some 
extent  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  is 
largely  neglected  in  the  graduate  school,  and 
that  is  the  side  of  literary  criticism.  Moreover, 
in  the  graduate  school  even  more  than  in  the 
college,  there  are  evidences  of  a  disinclination 
to  encourage  or  in  any  way  to  take  account  of 
original  imaginative  composition.  The  gradu- 
ate study  of  English  literature,  as  is  quite  ob- 
vious, is  still  strongly  under  the  influence  of 
the  methods  of  study  emI)lo.^•ed  in  the  natin-al 
sciences;  and  as  the  botanist  does  not  invent 
the  plant  to  analyze,  so  the  student  of  English 
literature  need  concern  himself,  as  the  botanist 
does,  only  with  the  data  furnished  him.  But 
there  is  certainly  a  false  parallelism  here,  and 
the  conception  of  the  university  study  of  lit- 
erature should  be  broad  enough  to  incluile  the 
man  of  constructive,  imaginative  temperament 
as  well  as  the  one  of  analytic  and  scientific 
bent  of  mind. 

Although  for  the  purjiose  of  this  survey  the 
graduate  study  of  English  literature  has  been 
(letached  from  other  branches  of  English  study, 
in  the  actual  practice  and  organization  of  gradu- 
ate schools  no  such  clear  separation  is  made. 
Students  who  are  candidates  for  a  higher  degree 
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arc  not  entered  as  candidates  for  a  degree  in 
Enslisli  literature  or  Englisli  lansuaKo  .specifi- 
cally, but  merely  as  candidates  for  a  degree  in 
EiiRlish.  It  is  assumed  that  Rraduate  students 
will  have  a  comiirehensivc  interest  in  the  whole 
subject,  and  students  whoso  inclinations  are 
mainly  in  the  direction  of  literary  studies  arc 
required  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  work  in 
the  Enslish  language,  just  as  students  special- 
izing in  linguistics  are  required  to  take  some 
courses  in  English  literature.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  details  there  is  naturally  consider- 
able divergence  among  the  various  universities. 
At  some  jilaces  all  students,  whether  their 
special  work  is  in  language  or  literature,  are 
re(iuired  to  take  courses  in  Gothic  and  Old 
Erench,  besides  courses  wliich  deal  more  di- 
rectly with  the  history  of  the  English  language. 
At  others,  students  who  intend  to  devote  their 
time  primarily  to  literature  arc  not  required  to 
take  Gothic  and  Old  French.  It  is  manifestly 
contrary  to  the  ,s])irit  of  graduate  study  to 
inipo.se  a  rigid  curriculum  upon  all  students, 
and  the  effort  is  usually  made  to  adapt  the 
formal  work  of  students  to  their  individual 
needs  and  abilities.  In  the  administration  of 
final  tests  and  examinations  the  greatest  variety 
is  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  the  different 
universities,  such  questions  being  frequently 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  depart- 
ments. In  the  German  universities  and  in 
Bome  of  the  American  universities  no  examina- 
tions are  held  until  the  candidate  is  ready  to 
stand  for  his  finals,  preliminary  to  the  awarding 
of  the  degree,  at  which  time  the  examination 
is  not  on  specific  courses,  but  on  the  subject  in 
general.  But  sometimes  in  the  American  uni- 
versities course  examinations  as  wtII  as  final 
examinations  are  held,  and  the  requirement  is 
made  that  students  shall  do  "  distinguished  " 
work  in  their  courses  before  they  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  in  their  candidacy  for  a 
degree.  This  applies  especially  to  the  candi- 
dates for  the  master's  degree,  which  is  some- 
times awarded,  as  at  Harvard  University,  for 
work  of  a  certain  grade  in  a  specified  number 
antl  grouping  of  courses.  Sometimes,  however, 
as  in  the  English  department  at  Columbia 
University,  in  addition  to  the  work  in  courses, 
the  candidate  for  the  master's  degree  is  re- 
quired to  present  an  e.ssay  which  shall  embody 
the  results  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  some 
subject  carried  on  in  connection  with  one  of 
his  courses.  Candidates  for  the  doctor's 
degree,  on  the  other  hand,  are  always  required 
to  present  a  dissertation  or  thesis,  which  shall 
give  evidence  of  ability  to  carry  out  investiga- 
tions with  scholarly  method,  and  which  also 
contributes  in  some  degree  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  subject  which  the  writer  undertakes  to 
investigate.  In  the  German  universities  this 
dissertation  must  always  be  printed  and  ac- 
cessible to  the  public  before  the  degree  is  con- 
ferred; in  some  of  the  American  universities, 
as  at  Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  others,  a 
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similar  regulation  is  enforced;  but  at  others,  for 
examijle.  Harvard  University,  the  candidate  is 
not  HMiuired  to  print  and  publish  his  doctor's 
dissertation.  o.  P.  K. 

See  Langu.\oe,  English,  History  of  Study 
of;    also   Anglo-s.\xon;     Compositio.n;    Folk 
Lore;  Liter.vture,  Comparative;  Philology; 
IluKToRic;   Ver.xaculau,  Study  of. 
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LITTLE  SCHOOLS,  —  See  Port  Royalists. 

LIVERPOOL  UNI'VERSITY,  LIVERPOOL, 
ENGLAND.  —  One  of  the  recently  established 
English  universities,  founded  in  ISSl,  as  the 
University  College  of  Liverpool,  and  opened  in 
the  following  year  with  chairs  in  the  general 
arts  and  science  subjects.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  local  city  government  and  the  uni- 
versity were  strong  from  the  beginning.  In 
1882  the  city  council  purchased  lands  and 
buildings  for  the  college.  In  1SS3-18S4  money 
was  raised  to  put  the  college  on  a  university 
basis,  and  the  Royal  Infirmary  School  of  Medi- 
cine became  a  part  of  University  C^ollege. 
Hitherto  the  students  were  presented  for  de- 
grees before  such  bodies  as  held  external  exam- 
inations.     In     1884    the    University    College 
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became   a   constituent    part    of    the   Victoria 
University,    of    which    Owens    College,    Man- 
chester, and  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  were  the 
other  members.     From  this  period  on  remark- 
able progress  was  made,  due  to  the  generosity 
and  local  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  institu- 
tion.    Fellowships  and  scholarships  were  en- 
dowed;      laboratories      were     provided     and 
equipped   in   different   departments;    an   ath- 
letic field  was  presented,  1891-1892;  new  build- 
ing plans  were  entered  upon  in  1887-1888;   the 
library  was  extended  in  1893-1894.     In  1895- 
1896  "the  first  principal,  Mr.   G.    H.   Kendall, 
retired  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Glaze- 
brook.     In  1897  a  school  of  commerce  and  a 
school  of  hygiene  were  established.     In  1898 
the  school  of  tropical  medicine,  and  in  1898- 
1899  a  professorship  of  education,  were  added. 
In  1899  Mr.  Glazebrook  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  W.  Dale,  the  present  Vice-Chancellor. 
With  the  opening  of  the  new  century  an  active 
movement  was  set  on  foot  to  separate  from  the 
Victoria  University  and  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent University  of  Liverpool.     The  plans 
met  with   remarkable   enthusiasm   among  the 
citizens;    money  was  quickly  raised;    the  city 
council  and  other  local  bodies  came  to  the  active 
assistance,  and  in  1903  a  charter  was  obtained 
to  establish  the  university.     Since   that   tmie 
the  institution   has  made  great  progress,  and 
while   the   other   neighboring   universities   are 
developing    mainly,    perhaps,    along    scientific 
lines,  Liverpool  has  continued  to  strengthen  its 
arts  facultv  and  to  develop  on  the  cultural  side. 
The  follow'ing  departments  may  be  mentioned: 
Celtic  (with  which  Professor  Kuno  Meyer  was 
until    recently    connected);     paleography    and 
diplomatics;  "social  anthropology;    ethnology; 
archffiologv  (classical  and  medieval) ;    civic  de- 
sign,  town  planning,   etc.;    local  history  and 
records;  school  of  social  science  and  of  training 
for  social  work.     The  total  number  of  faculties 
is    five:   arts,    science,   law,    engineering,    and 
medicine    (including    hygiene,   dental  surgery, 
pharmacy,    veterinary   medicine   and   surgery, 
and  tropical  medicine).     There  arc  also  a  de- 
partment of  education  and  a  university  train- 
ing college.     Affiliated  with  the  university  are 
St.    Aidan's    College,    Birkenhead,    Edge    Hill 
Training  College,  and  Mount  Pleasant  Training 
College.     A  strong  department  of  University 
Extension,   providing  general   lectures  to  the 
public,  and   also   instruction    of   a   specialized 
character,  is  conducted  by  the  Society  for  LTni- 
versity   Extension   in    Liverpool   and   District. 
In  connection  with  the  courses  in  this  work 
traveling    libraries    are    issued.     The    govern- 
ment of  the  university  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Court;   the  University  Council  is  the  executive 
body;  the  Senate  regulates  the  academic  work; 
and  Convocation  is  the  body  representing  the 
graduates  of   the   university.     The  University 
is   maintained    by   endowments,    grants   from 
the    Treasury,   city    council,   and    other    local 
bodies,  fees,  etc.     There  is  an  active  student 


life,  which  centers  round  the  Guild  of  Under- 
graduates and  numerous  sectional  societies  and 
clubs.  The  instructing  staff  in  1911-1912  num- 
bered 219,  and  the  stuclent  enrollment  was  1078 
in  day  classes  and  274  in  evening  classes. 
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Brenner,   C.   S.     Liverpool   University.    J.   of  Educ. 

(London.)    Vol.  XXX,  pp.  172-174. 
England,  Board  of  Education.    Reports  from  Universitiea 

and   University   Colleges.      (London,   1910.) 
Liverpool  University  College.     Calendar,  1902-1903. 

LLOYD,  RICHARD  (159.5-16.59).  —  A  royal- 
ist clergyman  and  master  of  a  private  school  at 
Oxford.  He  matriculated  at  Oxford  from 
Oriel  College  and  commenced  B.D.  in  162S. 
As  a  writer  on  education  Lloyd  shows  distinct 
merit  in  his  long-titled  work  in  one  volume; 
(1)  The  Schoole- Masters  Auxiliaries  To  remove 
the  Barbarians  Siege  from  Athens;  Advanced 
under  two  Guides.  The  first,  leading  by  Rxde 
and  Reason  to  read  and  write  English  dexter- 
ously. The  second,  asserting  the  Latine  Tongue 
in  Prose  and  Verse  to  its  just  Inlargement, 
Splendor  and  Elegancy.  (London,  1654.)  (2) 
Artis  Poeticx,  Musarum  Candidatis  Addis- 
cendm,  formula  recens  et  dilucida.  (1653.) 
Lloyd  takes  great  pains  over  the  letters.  He 
tak"es  pains  also  in  showing  the  power  of  letters, 
e.g.  "  a  the  deaf  man's  answer,  b  that  doth  make 
the  honey,"  and  so  on.  He  pays  attention 
to  anomalies  in  English  spelling,  and  suggests 
rules  for  right  spelUng.  He  advocates  short  les- 
sons, slow  and  sure  progress,  care  in  the  begin- 
ning of  a  subject;  he  requires  scholars  them- 
selves to  communicate  knowledge  to  their 
fellows,  from  which  masters  may  themselves 
gather  hints;  he  treats  of  emulation,  retri- 
bution by  way  of  encouragement  and  by 
way  of  discouragement.  He  deals  with  rec- 
reation, the  correction  of  evil  manners,  and 
the  removal  of  truants.  His  rules  of  art  in 
writing  are  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  the 
teaching  of  writing  in  schools  at  the  time. 
The  first  part  of  the  book,  teaching  to  read 
and  write  English  dexterously,  occupies  54 
pages;  the  Latin  grammar  which  follows  con- 
tains 153  pages;  and  the  Arlis  poeticw  formula, 
&i  pages.  Another  edition  of  the  Schoulc-Mas- 
ters  A  uxiliaries  was  pubUshed  in  1 659.     F.  W. 

Reference :  — 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography.    Vol.  XXXIH,  p.  431. 

LISBON,  UNIVERSITY  OF.— SeePoETUGAL, 

Education  in. 

LOBACHEVSKI,    NICOLAI    IVANOVICH. 

—  A  Hu.ssian  mathematician  born  at  Xijni 
Novgorod  in  1793,  died  at  Kasan  in  1856.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  consider  the  essential 
nature  of  the  celebrated  fifth  postulate  of 
Euclid,  which  states  (in  substance)  that  through 
a  given  point  only  one  line  can  be  drawn  par- 
allel to  a  given  line.  He  showed  that  it  is 
possible  to  create  a  geometry,  perfectly  scienT 
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tific  in  itself,  in  wliii'h  this  postuliito  is  denied. 
This  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  Kroup  of  non- 
Euclidean  geometries.  (See  Parallel  Lines.) 
Lobachevski  published  several  works  and 
memoirs  on  geometry  and  astronomy.  His 
theory  of  parallels  has  not  influenced  the  ele- 
mentary treatment  of  geometry,  and  with  the 
present  tendency  to  make  the  subject  less  specu- 
lative it  is  not  liable  to  do  so.  It  ha.s  had  great 
influence,  however,  ui)on  the  .study  of  higher 
mathematics.  D.  K.  S. 

LOCAL      EXAMINATIONS,      ENGLAND. 

—  See  ExAMiNATio.Ns;  Leaving  Ceutificates. 

LOCAL  SIGN.  —  Lotze  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  ever;/  point  on  the  skin  when 
stimulated  gives  rise  to  a  tactual  sensation 
which  has,  in  addition  to  its  major  quality,  a 
peculiar  characteristic,  due  to  the  point  of  ap- 
plication of  the  stimulus.  Thus,  the  same 
stimulus  when  applied  to  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  to  the  back  of  the  hand,  gives  rise  to  sen- 
sations which  are  alike  in  general  quality.  In 
the  two  cases,  however,  there  is  a  slight  quali- 
tative character  due  to  the  point  of  applica- 
tion. This  difference  due  to  the  point  of  ap- 
plication is  known  as  the  local  sign.  It  is 
important  in  the  development  of  ideas  of 
tactual  space,  such  ideas  depending  pri- 
marily on  the  systematic  arrangement  of  local 
signs  in  series.  The  local  signs  of  the 
retina  have  been  described  very  fully  by 
Wundt.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
same  color  stimulus  applied  to  the  center  of 
the  retina  and  to  the  periphery  will  produce 
qualitatively  different  sensations.  In  general, 
the  external  portions  of  the  retina  are  color- 
blind, and  especially  sensitiv^e  to  changes  in 
brightness.  In  recognizing  colored  surfaces 
these  qualitative  differences  are  not  recognized 
as  differences  in  color,  but  as  differences  in 
space.  The  surface  is  seen  as  uniform  in  color 
and  extended.  The  qualitative  differences 
are  thus  converted  into  the  percept  of  exten- 
sion. Such  an  interpretation  of  (jualitative 
differences  into  spatial  characteristics  is  full 
justification  for  Lotze's  description  of  local 
signs.  C.  H.  J. 

References :  — - 

Lotze,   R.  H.     Alcdicinische  Psychologic.     (Gottingen, 

1896.) 
Wundt,  W.     Outlines  of  Psychology.    (New  York,  1902.) 
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FUNCTIONS.  — 


LOCATION,  SENSE  OF.  —  The  ability 
to  recognize  directions  reaches  a  very  high 
state  of  development  in  certain  animals,  and 
in  certain  human  beings,  especially  those  who 
are  deprived  of  the  sense  of  sight.  Hence,  it 
has  been  regarded  as  a  separate  sense.  E.x- 
periments  with  rats  that  have  been  deprived 
of   their   senses   seem   to   indicate   that    these 


animals  at  least  are  guided  in  their  movementa 
by  a  general  recognition  of  direction  which  is 
probably  muscular  in  type.  That  is,  they 
acquire  a  certain  set  of  muscular  adjustments, 
and  are  guided  by  these  adjustments.  Certain 
animals,  such  as  carrier  pigeons,  may  make 
use  of  the  semicircular  canals  (.see  Static 
Sense)  which  from  their  structure  seem  suited 
to  indicate  changes  in  direction.  The  blind 
probablj'  cultivate  a  high  degree  of  attention 
to  their  muscle  sensations,  and  also  to  the 
minor  indications  of  jxisition  through  the  sense 
of  touch  which  normal  persons  neglect. 

The  general  iisychological  proi)lem  of  the 
recognition  of  location  is  discussed  under  the 
topic  "  .space  perception,"  where  it  is  shown 
that  space-perception  is  not  due  to  the  activity 
of  a  single  sense,  but  to  the  perceptual  fusion 
of  many  sensations.  C.  H.  J. 

See  Space,  Psychology  of. 

LOCATUS.  —  A  term  denoting  the  assistant 
teacher  or  usher  in  tlie  schools  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  word  was  formerly  derived  from 
the  Latin  locare,  to  hire;  this  term  was,  how- 
ever, not  used  of  teachers,  and  the  word  loca- 
tores  is  found  by  the  side  of  locati  in  some  or- 
dinances. It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that 
the  term  denoted  master  or  teacher  of  a  sec- 
tion or  division,  locus,  loca,  Lokalien.  (See 
Monnmenia  Germanice  Pcedagogica,  Vol.  I, 
p.  xliii.)  The  locati  were  usually  recruited 
from  among  wandering  students  or  bacchants 
(q.v.),  or  the  older  pupils  of  a  school.  They 
were  engaged  and  were  dependent  on  the  Rector, 
who  was  himself  engaged  in  town  schools  by 
the  town  council.  As  may  be  expected,  in 
most  cases  the  locati  were  as  shiftless  and  un- 
reliable as  most  of  the  members  of  their  class. 
Some,  however,  seized  the  opportunities  af- 
forded by  their  engagement  to  study.  Only 
in  rare  cases  did  they  hold  their  positions  for 
longer  than  a  j-ear. 

References :  — 

Monroe,  P.      Thomas  Platter.      (New  York,  1904.) 
Reicke,  E.     Der  Lehrer  in  der  deutschen  V ergangenheii. 
(Leipzig,  1901.) 

LOCI.  —  If  a  point  in  a  plane  is  subjected  to 
a  single  condition,  it  may  occupy  an  infinite 
number  of  positions  which  follow  one  another 
in  general  in  a  continuous  manner;  and  in  this 
case  their  aggregate  {ensemble)  constitutes  the 
geometric  locus  of  points  satisfying  this  con- 
dition, to  the  exclusion  of  all  points  which  do 
not  satisfy  it.  For  example,  if  the  condition 
is  that  a  point  in  a  plane  shall  be  two  inches 
from  a  fixed  point  of  the  plane,  the  locus  is 
evidently  a  circle  (circumference).  Similarly 
we  may  have  loci  in  space  of  three  dimensions, 
a  locus  in  that  case  being  in  general  a  surface. 

As  an  educational  matter  the  question  arises 
as  to  when  the  subject  of  loci  should  be  in- 
troduced into  geometry,  and  how  far  it  should 
be  carried.     There  have  been  and  still  arc  those 
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who  wish  to  introduce  it  early,  and  there  are 
others  who  wish  to  treat  it  very  extensively. 

In  general,  however,  it  has  been  recognized 
that  the  subject  is  one  of  relatively  recent  de- 
velopment in  the  history  of  geometry,  and  that 
it  requires  relatively  greater  powers  of  ab- 
straction than  the  study  of  the  other  funda- 
mental concepts  of  the  subject,  such  as  the 
congruance  of  triangles.  On  this  account  it 
is  generally  placed  not  earlier  than  the  end  of 
the  first  book  of  a  geometry  arranged  on  the 
Euclidean  model.  While  it  is  a  very  extensive 
subject,  it  is  felt  that  it  does  not  lead  to  the 
definite  and  usable  results  that  characterize 
the  geometry  that  has  been  inherited  from 
Euclid  and  Legendre,  and  that  therefore  the 
place  for  elaborate  treatment  is  in  the  general 
literature  that  a  mathematician  should  study 
rather  than  in  a  textbook  on  the  elements. 
When  the  student  reaches  analytic  geometry 
iq.i'.),  he  necessarily  takes  up  an  extended  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  since  conies  are  usually 
studied  at  present  as  loci  instead  of  as  sections 
of  a  cone.  D.  E.  S. 

LOCKE,  JOHN  (1632-1704).  —Locke  came 
of  Puritan  parents  and  through  his  long  life  was 
associated  with  the  influences  making  for  liber- 
ality and  tolerance  in  matters  of  opinion  and 
action.  After  six  years  in  Westminster  School, 
he  entered  Oxford  in  1652.  His  original  inclina- 
tion seems  to  have  been  toward  the  Church,  but 
this  he  abandoned  on  account  of  his  growing 
sympathy  with  free  inquiry  and  his  interest  in 
experimental  studies.  After  a  year  spent  as 
secretary  to  Sir  Walter  Vane  on  a  mission  to  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  Locke  returned  to 
Oxford  in  1666  and  studied  medicine,  but  did 
not  take  a  degree.  His  studies,  however,  laid 
the  foundation  for  his  friendship  with  Boyle 
(q.v)  and  Sydenham  and  stimulated  his  inter- 
ests in  the  experimental  method  of  research. 
In  1667  he  became  associated  with  the  family 
of  Lord  Ashley,  afterward  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury. Here  he  acted  as  physician,  confidential 
adviser,  and  tutor.  The  connection  afforded 
him  opportunities  to  exercise  his  pohtical 
skill  and  secured  for  him  several  important 
posts.  He  was  involved,  however,  in  the  fall 
of  Shaftesbury  and  escaped  to  Holland  in  1CS3 
where  he  remained  for  six  years.  After  1C91 
he  resided  in  the  family  of  Sir  Francis  Masliam 
at  Gates  in  Essex,  where  he  ended  his  days  in 
the  enjoyment  of  generous  friendship  and  public 
esteem. 

The  complete  list  of  Locke's  writings  is  as 
follows:  Letters  concerning  Toleration,  1689, 
1690,  1692,  1706  (posthumous);  Two  Treatises 
on  Government,  1690;  Essay  concerning  Human 
Understanding,  1690 ;  Some  Thoughts  concern- 
ing Education,  1693;  The  Reasonableness  of 
Christianity,  1697 ;  Conduct  of  the  Under- 
standing, 1706  (posthumous);  Some  Thoughts 
concerning  Reading  and  Study  for  a  Gentleman, 
1706;   Instructions  for  the  Conduct  of  a   Young 


Gentleman,  1706;  Of  Study,  published  in  L. 
King's  Life  of  Locke,  1830;  the  plan  for  Work- 
ing Schools  may  be  found  in  H.  R.  Fox-Bourne's 
Life  of  John  Locke,  Vol.  II,  pp.  377-390. 

Locke's  chief  distinction  is  as  a  contributor 
to  philoso{)hy.  His  Essay  concerning  Human 
Understanding  is  one  of  the  significant  books 
in  the  development  of  modern  thought.  In 
it  the  philosophy  of  empiricism  receives  its 
first  important  and  thoroughgoing  statement. 
In  method  and  results  it  was  revolutionary. 
It  proposed  an  inquiry  "  into  the  originals, 
certainty,  and  extent  of  human  knowledge, 
together  with  the  grounds  and  degrees  of  belief, 
opinion,  and  assent  "  with  a  view  to  discovering 
"  how  far  the  understanding  can  extend  its 
view,  how  far  it  has  faculties  to  attain  certainty, 
and  in  what  cases  it  can  only  judge  and  guess," 
in  order  that  "  we  may  learn  to  content  our- 
selves with  what  is  attainable  by  us  in  this 
state"  (Bk.  I,  Ch.  1,  4).  This  inquiry  was  not 
to  be  based  on  assumed  principles  but  principles 
supposed  to  be  innate  or  the  natural  possession 
of  the  mind.  It  was  to  proceed  rather  under 
the  supposition  that  all  knowledge  whatsoever 
is  acquired  by  experience,  experience  of  the 
outer  world  through  the  senses  and  of  the  inner 
world  of  mind  through  reflection  on  what  the 
senses  offer.  Knowledge  was  to  be  viewed  as 
an  individual  acquisition  and  to  be  tested  and 
estimated  through  the  consideration  of  the  way 
that  knowledge  is  acquired.  Thus  the  genetic, 
or  as  Locke  calls  it,  the  "  historical,  plain," 
method  of  viewing  experience  was  given  its 
first  important  formulation. 

The  results  of  the  inquiry  were  no  less  sig- 
nificant than  the  method.  Since,  according 
to  Locke,  the  senses  mediate  between  us  and 
the  world,  all  our  knowledge  finds  its  originals 
in  the  ideas  the  senses  give  us  and  is  conversant 
about  nothing  else.  AH  that  we  can  do  is  to 
reflect  on  these  ideas,  compare  them,  distinguish 
them,  and  combine  them.  Knowledge  is  thus 
limited  to  the  extent  of  the  ideas  we  have 
and  to  the  discoverable  relations  between 
them.  It  extends  no  farther  and  can 
never  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  set  by 
the  genetic  character  of  experience.  Yet, 
even  so,  knowledge,  if  we  mean  absolutely 
certain  knowledge,  is  inadequate  for  the  con- 
cerns of  life.  It  must  be  sui)iileniented  by  judg- 
ment or  belief  whereby  we  entertain  probable 
convictions  for  our  guidance  in  a  worUl  which 
we  can  know  only  imperfectly.  In  all  matters 
of  probability  our  judgment  is  influenced  by 
the  conformity  of  our  convictions  with  our 
experience  or  by  the  testimony  of  the  experience 
of  others.  These  ideas  are  dcvel()])cd  in  the 
Essay  with  a  wealth  of  detail  and  suggestion 
which  have  made  the  book  a  classic  in  philo- 
sophical literature. 

Locke's  Thoughts  on  Education,  which  orig- 
inally consisted  of  letters  addressed  to  Edward 
Clarke  advising  him  about  the  training  of  his 
son  and  which  do  not  profess  to  deal  with  educa- 
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Jean  Frederic  Oberlin  (1740-1826). 
See  page  522. 


Ignatius  Loyola  (1491-1560). 
See  page  91  ;  also  Vol.  Ill,  p.  53:i. 


Jolm  Locke  (16:i2-17ill).  .lohann  Heinrich  Pcstalozzi  (1746-1S27). 
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tioii  in  fii'iicral,  hut  only  with  the  ('(lucation  of 
a  "  yuiins  un'utlciuan,"  was  not  the  result  of  any 
extcndcil  ('X])(Mionco  as  an  ctlucator.  It  con- 
tains ratluM-  tiu"  roflcctions  of  a  keen  observer 
and  is  influenced  as  much  by  Locke's  philoso- 
phy as  l)y  his  experience  and  observation.  In 
a  chapter  of  tiie  Essay,  Of  the  Improvement 
of  Our  KnoirUdgc  he  writes:  ''  I  tiiink  I  may 
conclude,  t  hat  moralit  y  is  the  proper  science  and 
business  of  mankind  in  general  (who  arc  both 
conceriu'd  and  fitted  to  search  out  their  sum- 
SMW  hontim)  as  several  arts,  conversant  about 
several  parts  of  nature,  are  the  lot  and  private 
talent  of  particular  men,  for  the  common  use 
of  human  life,  and  their  own  particular  sub- 
sistence in  this  world  "  (Hk.  4,  Ch.  12,  11). 
Similarly  in  the  Thoughts  he  says  that  he  places 
virtue  first  and  most  necessary  among  the 
endowments  that  belong  to  a  man  or  a  gentle- 
man (Sec.  135).  Tliis  idea,  that  "  we  are 
fitted  for  moral  knowledge  and  natural  im- 
provements" but  not  for  "an  universal  or  per- 
fect comprehension  of  whatever  is,"  is  the 
dominant  idea.  "  The  candle  that  is  set  up 
in  us  shines  bright  enough  for  all  our  ]iurposes." 
"  Our  business  here  is  not  to  know  all  things  but 
those  which  concern  our  conduct."  It  is, 
therefore,  natural  to  find  that  Locke  regards 
the  business  of  a  tutor  to  be  not  so  much  to 
teach  his  jnipil  "  all  that  is  knowable,  as  to 
raise  in  him  a  love  and  esteem  of  knowledge; 
and  to  put  him  in  the  right  way  of  knowing 
and  improving  himself  when  he  has  a  mind  to 
it  "  (Sec.  195).  Thus,  emphasis  falls  on  the 
formation  of  useful  halnts  rather  than  on  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  This  emphasis  is 
reenforccd  by  Locke's  conviction  repeatedly 
expressed  that  while  a  few  men  attain  excel- 
lence by  virtue  of  their  natural  endowments, 
most  men,  nine  out  of  ten,  are  what  they  are 
by  virtue  of  their  education,  that  is,  by  virtue 
of  the  training  and  discipline  thej^  have  re- 
ceived. Furthermore,  education  appears 
powerless  to  alter  the  natural  capacity  or 
"  original  tempers."  It  may  mend  them  a  little 
and  turn  them  to  account  and  use. 

It  is  such  ideas  that  Locke  carries  through 
in  his  program  for  the  education  of  a  gentleman. 
First,  a  sound  basis  should  be  laid  by  training 
him  as  a  child  in  healthful  habits  of  cleanliness, 
exercise,  eating,  and  sleep.  Children  should 
be  hardened  by  robust  treatment  and  not 
softened  by  delicacies  and  refinements.  Yet 
they  should  not  be  harshly  managed.  Severe 
punishments  and  especially  "  beating  "  should 
be  reserved  for  obstinate  disobedience  and 
untruthfulness.  To  health  are  to  be  added 
"  virtue,  wisdom,  breeding,  and  learning." 
Virtue  is  placed  first.  "  This  is  the  main  point, 
and  this  being  provided  for,  learning  may  be  had 
into  the  bargain,  and  that,  as  I  think,  at  a  very 
easy  rate,  by  methods  that  may  be  thought  on  " 
(Sec.  147).  These  methods  are  epitomized 
in  the  following  passage  from  The  Conduct  of 
the    Understanding    (Sec.    6).     "  The   faculties 
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of  our  souls  are  improved  and  made  useful  to 
us,  just  after  the  same  manner  as  our  bodies 
are.  Would  you  have  a  man  write  or  paint, 
dance  or  fence  well,  or  perform  any  other  man- 
ual operation  dexterously  and  with  ease,  let 
him  have  never  so  much  vigor  and  activity, 
suppleness  and  address,  naturally,  yet  nobody 
expects  this  from  him  uidess  he  has  been  used 
to  it,  and  has  employed  time  and  pains  in 
fashioning  ami  forming  his  hand  or  outward 
parts  to  these  motions.  Just  so  it  is  in  the 
mind:  would  you  have  a  man  reason  well, 
you  must  use  him  to  it  betimes;  exercise  his 
mind  in  observing  the  connection  of  ideas,  and 
following  them  in  train.  Nothing  does  this 
better  than  mathematics,  which  therefore  I 
thijik  should  be  taught  all  those  who  have  the 
lime  and  opportunity,  not  so  much  to  make 
them  mathematicians,  as  to  make  them  reason- 
able creatures."  It  is  well  also  that  the  young 
gentleman  should  learn  a  trade,  "  a  manual 
trade;  nay,  two  or  three,  but  one  more  partic- 
ularly "  and  not  so  much  for  the  trade's 
sake  as  for  useful  diversion  in  his  leisure  hours. 
Throughout  the  whole  work  there  is  repeated 
counsel  to  consult  the  interests,  taste,  inclina- 
tion, and  capacity  of  those  who  are  taught, 
to  treat  them  with  consideration  and  kind- 
ness, and  to  make  their  education  more  of  a 
natural  enjoyment  than  an  unwelcome  task. 
Yet  the  principal  ideas  are  the  training  and 
discipline  of  man's  natural  powers  through 
the  formation  of  proper  habits,  rather  than 
through  the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  and 
the  insistence  that  man  is  fitted  by  his  facul- 
ties for  a  life  of  moral  usefulness  rather  than 
for  a  life  of  inquisitive  research  into  all  that 
is  knowable. 

As  already  noted,  the  Thoughts  concerns  pri- 
marily the  education  of  a  gentleman,  and  nearly 
all  Locke's  writing  on  education  has  the  gentle- 
man in  mind.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to 
discover  that  while  holding  the  post  of  Com- 
missioner of  Trade  and  Plantations  he  drafted 
a  scheme  of  "  Working  Schools  "  for  the  chil- 
dren of  paupers.  The  plan  was  prepared  in 
order  to  relieve  the  burden  of  maintaining 
poor  families  at  public  cost,  but  was  never  put 
into  practice.  J.  E.  W. 
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LOG  COLLEGE.  —  A  term  frequently  ap- 
plied to  institutions  of  liiglier  learning  erected 
on  the  frontier  of  American  civilization  during 
the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries. 
Such  institutions  were  usually  of  academic  or 
secondary  grade,  but  frequently  developed  into 
institutes  of  collegiate  grade.  The  most  not- 
able of  these  was  the  institution  founded  by 
Reverend  William  Tenant,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
divine,  at  Neshaming,  near  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
in  1726.  The  school  grew  out  of  the  instruc- 
tion which  Tenant  gave  his  four  sons.  Oppo- 
sition from  the  authorities  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  sprang  up,  when  Tenant  and  his  four 
sons  became  adherents  of  Whitefield  and  the 
"  New  Lights  "  movement.  While  the  "  Log 
College  "  ceased  to  exist  at  Tenant's  death 
(1746),  the  controversy  which  he  initiated  and 
his  sons  carried  on  resulted  ultimately  in  the 
founding  of  Princeton  University  (q.v.). 
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LOGARITHM.  —  The  common  logarithm 
of  a  number  i.s  tlio  exponent  by  whicli  10  is 
affected  to  produce  the  number.  Thus  10^  = 
100,  hence  the  logaritlim  of  100  is  2.  Simi- 
larly, io''*'™  =  2,  api)roxiniately,  hence  the 
logarithm  of  2,  to  five  decimal  places,  is  0.30103. 
We  indicate  these  relations  by  the  following 
symbolism:  log  100  =  2,  log  2  =  0.30103.  In 
these  cases  we  have  taken  10  as  the  fixed  num- 
ber to  be  affected  by  the  exponent,  but  wo 
might  take  other  numbers,  and  in  higher  analy- 
sis it  is  more  convenic^nt  to  take  a  certain  one 
which  is  represented  by  <?,  and  which  equals  (to 
five  decimal  places)  2.7182S.  In  general, 
therefore,  the  logarithm  of  a  number  is  the  ex- 
ponent by  which  a  certain  number  (called  tiie 
fca.se  of  the  .system  of  logarithms)  is  affected 
to  produce  the  number. 


Use  of  Logarithms.  —  Logarithms  are  de- 
.signed  to  aid  in  numerical  calculation.  Since 
10°  •  10'=  10°+',  wo  see  that  the  logarithm  of 
a  product  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  logarithms 
of  the  factors.  This  is  evidently  true  if  we 
take  anotlier  base  than  10,  .since  e°  •  e' =  e°'''', 
and  so  for  any  other  number  than  e.  Likewise 
we  have  lb°^10»=  10°-',  and  (10n)'=10°'. 
Hence  if  we  have  a  table  giving  the  logarithms 
of  numbers,  and  the  numliers  corresponding 
to  the  various  logarithms  (the  antilogarithms, 
as  they  are  called),  we  can  reduce  the  operation 
of  multiplication  to  that  of  addition,  division 
to  that  of  subtraction,  raising  to  powers  to 
that  of  multiplication,  and  extracting  of  roots 
to  that  of  division.  In  engineering  work,  and 
indeed  wherever  extensive  computation  is 
needed,  logarithms  are  an  important  aid.  The 
increase  in  numerical  tables  of  late  years,  the 
remarkable  development  of  the  calculating 
machine,  and  the  improvements  in  graphic 
methods,  have  tended  to  restrict  the  use  of  log- 
arithms somewhat. 

History  of  Logarithms.  —  The  exponential 
relation  which  first  suggested  logarithms  was 
doubtless  o"  •  a"=o"'"''",  a  relation  known 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Archimedes  (q.v.). 
By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  was 
recognized  that,  in  a  series  like  2,  4,  S,  16,  32, 
•  ■  ■  the  product  of  the  second  and  third  terms 
is  the  fifth  (2-1-3  =  5).  Chuquet  (1484)  speaks 
of  it,  and  says,  in  his  quaint  French:  "  En 
ceste  consideracion  est  manifeste  ung  segret  qui 
est  es  nomvres  proporcionalz."  The  principle 
is  more  clearly  stated  by  Stifel  (1544),  but  it 
had  already  appeared  in  print  in  such  works 
as  those  of  Clichtoveus  (1510),  Grammateus 
(1518),  Rudolff  (1526),  and  Gemma  Frisius 
(1.540).  After  Stifel's  work  appeared,  the 
.significance  of  the  principle,  as  he  elaborated 
it,  was  noted  by  several  writers,  including 
Tartaglia,  Ramus,  Schonerus,  Suevas,  Clavius, 
and  Peletier.  Thus  the  fundamental  principle 
was  known  long  before  the  need  for  logarithms 
led  to  their  final  realization.  It  was  the  great 
development  of  trigonometry,  beginning  with 
RegiomontaniLs  in  the  fifteenth  century,  that 
created  the  demand  that  brought  about  the 
invention.  The  necessity  for  handling  the 
large  numbers  found  in  the  series  of  natural 
functions  rendered  some  improvement  in  cal- 
cuialion  necessary,  and  it  was  this  need  that 
developed  the  new  .system. 

It  is  possible  that  the  first  idea  of  a  tabular 
arrangement  may  have  occurr("d  to  .lost  liiirgi 
(.Justus  Byrgius),  a  .Swiss  malhematician.  At 
least  we  infer  this  from  a  statement  made  by 
Kepler  in  1627.  He  constructed  what  was 
essentially  a  table  of  antilogarithms,  which  was 
published  som(>  years  after  John  Napier  i.ssued 
his  MIrifici  Logan'lhmorum  Canoiiis  Dcscriplio 
(Edinburgh,  1614).  The  first  mathematician 
to  recognize  the  great  value  of  Napier's  in- 
vention was  Henry  Briggs,  later  Savilian  pro- 
fessor   of    Geometry    at    Oxford.     He    visited 
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Napier  in  1615,  ;uul  suKRcstnl  tlin  practical 
vahm  of  10  as  a  base  of  a  system  of  loKaritiiins. 
NapitT  had  not  used  this  base,  nor  had  he  used 
the  base  of  the  so-calkvl  hy|)erbolie  (natural, 
Naperian)  losarithnis,  which  were  invented 
by  Jolin  Si)eiilell  (New  Loijarillimcs,  London, 
1619).  The  logarithms  of  Xajiier  are  con- 
nected with  the  latter  by  the  relation 

log„a=102  ■  log.  102- 10^  •  loge", 

wliere  log,,  a  is  the  logarithm  of  n  in  his  system, 
and  e  is  the  base  of  the  system  invented  by 
Spcidcll. 

Logaritluns  immediatelyattracted  wide  atten- 
tion. \'lac(i  i)ublislicd  some  extensive  taljles 
at  Ciouda  in  162S;  and  these  were  reprinted 
in  England  in  1631.  Faulhal)er  printed  some 
tables  at  Fraidcfort,  in  his  worl<  on  engi- 
neering, in  1030;  and  by  1646  tlu^  subject  had 
found  a  place  in  a  prominent  English  arith- 
metic (HartwcU's  edition  of  Rccordc's  Ground 
of  A  lies). 

Logarithms  in  the  School.  —  The  practical 
use  of  logarithms  is  easily  tauglit,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  difficulty  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  enter  into  the  curriculum  of  the 
elementary  school.  There  is,  however,  the 
question  of  the  need  for  the  subject  that  may 
be  felt  by  the  student.  Logarithms  are  means 
to  rapid  approximate  calculation;  they  are 
indispensable  to  successful  work  in  trigonometry 
and  its  applications,  and  they  are  helpful  in  the 
practical  computations  of  mechanics  and  en- 
gineering. They  are  not,  however,  practically 
used  in  ordinary  business  life,  and  the  fact  that 
they  require  a  table  renders  them  unavailable 
for  mere  occasional  computations.  The  pupil 
does  not,  therefore,  experience  a  need  for 
logarithms  in  the  elementary  school,  at  least 
as  the  subjects  are  arranged  in  the  United 
States  to-day.  If  computations  in  physics  and 
mechanics  should  enter  earlier  in  the  American 
high  school,  the  subject  could  easily  be  taught 
in  the  first  year  (the  pupil's  ninth  school  year), 
and  with  the  growth  of  industrial  classes  this 
will  probably  come  to  be  the  case.  For  the 
high  school  course  in  mathematics  leading  to 
advanced  work,  however,  there  is  at  present 
no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  subject  should 
be  presented  until  the  need  is  felt  in  trigonom- 
etry. Indeed,  for  the  industrial  classes  the 
slide  rule  (see  Mechanical  Calculation)  will 
probably  take  the  place  of  logaritiims  to  a  large 
degree;  although,  being  based  upon  the  latter, 
these  will  need  to  be  taught  to  some  extent  in 
any  case.  D.  B.  S. 

LOGIC.  —  The  science  (or  art)  of  correct 
thinking.  All  schools  of  logicians  would  prob- 
ably formally  agree  in  this  definition.  It  does 
not,  however,  imply  anything  concerning  the 
nature  of  thinking,  and  hence  nothing  con- 
cerning the  criterion  of  its  correctness.  Since 
modern  philosophy  has  had  for  one  of  its  chief 
points  of  debate  the  nature  of  thought,  and  the 


relation  of  thought  on  one  hand  to  existence  and 
on  the  other  hand  to  knowledge,  the  matter  of 
the  scojjc,  limits,  and  i)urj)()se  of  logic  have  been 
thrown  into  the  greatest  uncertainty,  not  to 
say  confusion.  By  a  curious  way,  this  result  is 
largely  the  work  of  Kant,  who  himself  pro- 
clainieil  logic  to  be  the  one  instance  of  a  per- 
fected and  coni|)lited  self-inclose('  science.  By 
logic  he  iiad  in  nund  formal  logic,  or  the  logic 
of  reasoning  resting  on  the  canons  of  identity, 
contradiction,  and  excluded  middle;  essentially 
as  formulated  by  Aristotle.  But  Kant  him- 
self introduced  the  conception  of  a  type  of 
thinking  wiiich  was  not  merely  formal,  but  con- 
stitutive in  some  respects  and  regulative  in 
others,  and  thus  brought  the  nature  of  logic 
within  the  region  of  disputed  questions  in  epis- 
teinology. 

Antiquity.  —  Logic  was  first  recognized  as  a 
branch  of  the  higher  education  at  Athens 
in  the  period  subsequent  to  Ari.stotle.  The 
founding  of  the  philosophical  schools  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  the  "  analytical  "  in- 
quiries of  Aristotle,  afforded  the  preconditions; 
the  one  provided  the  earliest  institutional 
teaching  of  academic  rank,  the  other  first 
gave  to  logic  formal  existence  as  a  science.  But 
it  was  in  an  altered  and  much  simplified  form 
that  the  logic  of  Aristotle  finally  became  es- 
tablished —  probably  during  the  course  of  the 
second  century  —  as  one  of  the  circle  of  studies 
(iyKVKXta  TraiSeia)  wliich  every  liberally  educated 
Greek  might  be  presumed  to  know. 

A  long  process  of  intellectual  and  educational 
differentiation,  during  which  Greek  philosophy 
reached  and  passed  its  zenith,  issued  in  the 
gradual  detachment  of  distinct  disciplines. 
The  separating  out  of  logic  from  the  common 
content  exliibits  recogiuzable  stages:  (a)  An 
implicit  logical  discipline  had  lain  embedded 
even  in  the  ancient  ''  music,''  which  was  es- 
teemed by  the  Greeks  and  defended  by  Plato 
expressly  on  the  ground  of  its  value  in  organ- 
izing and  regulating  the  mental  life.  (6)  'The 
fragmentary  logical  methods  practiced,  and 
probably  to  some  extent  formally  taught,  by 
the  younger  Eleatics,  the  Megarians,  but  above 
all  by  the  sophists,  rhetors,  and  by  Socrates, 
provided  instruction  and  exercise  in  logical 
argumentation,  the  educational  effect  of  which, 
direct  and  indirect,  was  undoubtedly  great, 
(c)  Mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Socrates  and  Plato,  the  soiihistic  movement 
of  the  fifth  century  clarified  itself,  issuing  in 
the  settled  opposition  of  rhetoric  and  philos- 
ophy, which  thereafter  remained  the  staples 
of  higher  education  down  to  the  close  of  the 
Gra>co-Roman  period.  ((/)  Later,  at  the  hands 
prinuirily  of  Aristotle,  philosophy  received 
articulation  into  the  disciiilincs  which  have  been 
permanently  recognized.  The  position  ac- 
corded to  logic,  that  of  a  propa'dcutic  to  plii- 
losophy,  on  the  ground  that  it  deals  only  with 
the  form  or  method  of  knowledge,  was  decisive 
in  determining  both  its  content  as   a   science 
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and  its  status  as  a  subject  of  instruction  until 
well  into  the  modern  era.  With  the  exception 
of  the  ontological  imphcations  of  the  work  on 
the  Categories  and  commentaries  thereon,  it 
consistently  excluded  metaphysical  questions. 
Its  instrumental  character,  moreover,  cooper- 
ated with  the  internal  relations  of  content  to 
fix  its  position  as  one  of  the  group  of  prepara- 
tory formal  disciplines,  later  distinguished  as 
the  trivium.  (c)  With  the  post-Anstotelian 
subdivision  of  the  whole  of  philosophy  into 
logic,  physics,  and  etliics,  the  content  tradition- 
ally known  in  modern  times  as  formal  logic 
became  a  subordinate  part  of  the  first  division 
under  the  name  of  dialectic.  But  the  coinci- 
dence of  formal  logic  and  dialectic  was  not  at 
first  complete.  For  the  Stoics,  whose  influence 
was  paramount  in  further  determining  the 
form  in  which  logic  passed  into  education, 
first  divided  logic  into  rhetoric  and  dialectic, 
distinguished  on  purely  external  grounds  as  the 
ai'ts  of  continuous  discourse  and  of  discussion, 
and  then  divided  dialectic  into  the  doctrines 
of  thought,  or  meaning,  and  words  (in  res, 
quae  dicuntur,  et  vocabula,  quibus  dicimtur,  as 
Seneca  expresses  it).  The  former  alone  cor- 
responds, roughly,  with  the  formal  logic  of 
later  times.  Hence  the  dialectic  of  the  Stoics 
included  much  which  was  later  assigned  to 
grammar.  Formal  logic  never  quite  freed 
itself,  however,  from  entanglement  with  ques- 
tions of  language,  a  fact  for  which  Aristotle 
must  share  the  responsibility,  since  in  the  De 
i liter preiatione,  extensively  used  as  a  text  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  he  fails  clearly  to  distinguish 
between  the  thought  or  judgment  and  its  ex- 
pression in  language.  Further  evidence  of 
the  dominant  infiuenoe  of  the  Stoics  appears  in 
their  important  contributions  to  the  termi- 
nology of  the  science  (including  the  name 
"  logic  "),  in  the  permanent  retention  of  a  num- 
ber of  their  distinctions  and  divisions,  and 
in  the  instances  of  historical  connection  be- 
tween the  introduction  of  the  study  of  dialectic 
and  contact  with  Stoic  philosophers  or  writings. 
Two  virtually  opposed  conceptions  of  the 
aims  and  scope  of  logic,  which  profoundly 
alTectcd  both  its  future  development  and  its  re- 
lation to  education,  were  present  in  germ  from 
the  outset.  On  the  one  liand,  Parmenides,  in 
explicitly  recognizing  the  distinction  between 
knowledge  and  o])inion,  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  conception  of  logic  as  an  objective 
science  embracing  the  methods  of  attaining  nec- 
essary truth;  on  the  other,  his  follower,  Zeno, 
in  contenting  himself  with  exhibiting  the  con- 
tradictions to  which  the  tenets  of  tiieir  op- 
ponents led,  inaugurated  the  treatment  of 
logic  as  an  instrument  of  controversy.  Par- 
menides' principle  that  what  can  be  thought  can 
be,  i.e.  that  truth  and  reality  arc  to  be  deter- 
mined by  consistency  or  the  necessary  in 
thought,  found  further  development  in  the 
Socratic  discovery  of  the  universal  element 
in  knowledge,  forming  the  content  of  a  defini- 


tion, in  Plato's  principle  that  universal  and  nec- 
essary knowledge  presupposes  immutable  being, 
and  in  Aristotle's  formulation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  theoretical  demonstration  (ciTrdSetfis) ; 
Zeno's  employment  of  the  principle  of  contra- 
diction with  a  polemical  aim  led  to  the  eristic 
of  the  Megarians,  to  the  forensic  argumenta- 
tion and  sophistic  dialectic  of  the  sophists 
and  rhetors,  and  to  the  rhetorical  logic  of  later 
times. 

The  two  conceptions  are  not  as  such  mutually 
exclusive;  the  factual  divergence  arises  from 
the  supplanting  of  the  theoretical  by  some 
practical  aim;  historically  they  have  been  on 
the  whole  antagonistic,  and  have  tended  to 
displace  one  another.  Their  nearly  parallel 
development  may  be  traced,  as  indicated,  down 
to  the  decline  of  Greek  thought  in  the  Mace- 
donian period,  after  which  logic  as  an  instru- 
ment of  the  disinterested  determination  of 
truth  fell  into  abej^ance  until  the  revival  of 
learning  and  the  birth  of  the  modern  era. 
Aristotle  marks  the  turning  point.  The  cul- 
mination in  him  of  the  development  of  logic 
as  an  objective  science  was  followed  by  its 
complete  subserviency  to  practical  aims.  For 
while  the  elder  Peripatetics  maintained  the 
distinction  between  apodictic  and  dialectic, 
it  proved  to  be  barren,  since  they  failed  to 
grasp  the  distinctive  character  of  logical 
thought;  and,  with  the  Stoics,  who  transmitted 
logic  to  the  Graeco-Roman  curriculum,  even 
the  distinction  disappeared.  In  the  Organon 
both  conceptions  receive  their  just  dues. 
Apodictic  (with  syllogistic),  the  method  of 
strict  sj'llogistic  demonstration  proceeding  from 
proved  premisses  or  from  self-evident  first 
principles  [Prior  amd  Posterior  Analytics), 
is  fundamental,  and  is  opposed  to  dialectic 
in  all  its  forms.  Yet  dialectic  as  such  is  not 
to  be  rejected,  but  distinguished  as  legitimate  and 
illegitimate;  and  to  the  former  is  assigned  the 
place  of  a  subsidiary  art.  In  his  Sophist,  Aris- 
totle credits  Zeno  with  being  the  "inventor"  of 
dialectic,  meaning  thereby  "  the  art  of  arguing, 
not  from  true  premisses,  but  from  premisses  ad- 
mitted by  the  other  side  "  (Burnet).  Aris- 
totle's own  treatment  of  dialectic,  in  the  Topics 
and  elsewhere,  is  a  comprehensive  critical 
presentation  exhiliiting  the  historical  prog- 
ress. Properly,  dialectic  is  an  auxiliary  logi- 
cal method,  viz.  the  critical  examination  of 
the  truth  of  an  opinion  by  means  of  discussion, 
involving  the  viewing  of  it  from  all  sides;  its 
insufficiency  arises  from  its  proceeding  from 
merely  probable  premi.sses,  or  commonly 
accepted  opinions,  instead  of  from  jireniisses 
which  have  been  shown  to  be  true;  it  therefore 
yields  at  the  best  only  probable  conclusions. 
Sharply  distinguished  from  legitimate  dialectic 
is  the  per\crted  or  rhetorical  dialectic  which 
aims,  not  at  discovery  of  the  truth,  but  merely 
at  victory  over  an  opponent.  Still  further 
removed  from  the  conduct  of  discussion  for 
theoretical   ends  are  the   degenerate   tyjies   of 
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dialectic  known  as  (1)  eristic,  which  is  unduly 
contentious  and  satisfied  with  the  mere  sem- 
blance of  victory,  and  (2)  sophistic,  which  im- 
l)lics  the  dccei)tive  use  of  lof^ical  forms,  par- 
ticularly of  concealed  fallacies,  with  a  view  to 
creating  the  false  appearance  of  knowledge, 
for  the  sake  either  of  reputation  or  of  pecuniary 
gain. 

With  the  decline  in  theoretical  interests  and 
in  constructive  power  in  the  Hellenistic  period, 
the  prolonged  conflict  between  philosophy  and 
rhetoric,  of  which  the  opi)osition  between 
apodictic  and  dialectic  may  be  regarded  as  a 
principal  phase  (the  incomplete  ilitfcrentiation 
IS  manifest,  not  without  irony,  in  the  claim  of 
Isocrates,  repeated  later  by  (Juintilian,  that 
rhetoric  is  i)hilosophy,  as  well  as  a  complete 
education,  and  gives  an  adequate  insight  into 
human  affairs;  while  Aristotle,  by  sharply 
distinguishing  the  two  at  the  same  time  that 
he  taught  both,  prepared  the  way  for  their 
definite  separation),  culminated  so  far  as  the 
Greek  schools  were  concerned,  leaving  rhetorical 
logic  and  the  individualistic  systems  of  morals 
as  the  principal  representatives  of  philosophy. 
The  same  dominance  of  practical  aims  which 
narrowed  logic  to  the  ars  dissercndi  extolled 
by  Cicero,  favored  the  assembling  of  the  con- 
stituent disciphnes  of  ''encyclical"  or  general 
education  in  compendious  form.  The  lost 
work  of  A^arro,  Disciplinarum  libri  novem, 
which  apparently  epitomized  the  contents  of 
the  current  Greek  education,  was  the  first  en- 
cyclopedic work  in  Latin.  Encyclical  edu- 
cation, the  precursor  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
Seven  Liberal  Arts  {q.v.),  graduall.y  established 
itself  throughout  the  GrKCO-Roman  world, 
including  the  pagan  and  Christian  schools  of 
Alexandria.  By  the  time  of  Quintilian  it 
more  definitely  attained  the  status  of  a  pro- 
paedeutic to  professional  study,  whether  of 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  medicine,  or  jurispru- 
dence. Though  the  list  of  the  liberal  arts  did 
not  become  finally  fixed  in  premedieval 
times,  logic  in  the  form  of  dialectic  usually 
appeared  as  one  of  the  disciphnes  of  the  encyc- 
lical curriculum.  Both  (Juintilian,  in  his 
account  of  orhis  ille  doctrince,  and  Seneca 
(Ep.  88)  omit  it  by  name.  But  they  prob- 
ably considered  it  as  merged  ■mXh  rhetoric;  if 
so,  the  fact  is  a  significant  commentary  on 
the  educational  position  of  logic  at  the  time. 

The  content  of  the  dialectic  of  the  Graeco- 
Roman  curriculum  can  be  only  conjecturally 
inferred,  and  with  much  uncertainty,  from  (1) 
the  later  Latin  manuals,  probably  based  to 
some  extent  on  Gr("ek  models,  and  (2)  the  cur- 
rent logic  of  the  philosophical  schools,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  Stoa.  It  probal.)ly  included 
the  principal  topics  found  in  later  formal  logic, 
presented  in  the  most  elementary  and  formal 
manner.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
while  the  constructive  study  of  logic,  so  long 
as  it  continued,  must  always  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  esoteric  circle,  large  numbers    of 


students  in  all  the  universities  of  the  Grjeco- 
]{oman  world,  including,  after  c.  100  B.C.,  the 
whole  body  of  the  ephebes,  attended  less 
technical  lectures,  which,  however,  provided, 
certainly  in  many  cases,  a  much  more  adequate 
treatment  of  logical  doctrines  than  did  the  dia- 
lectic of  tlie  later  jjreiiaratory  curriculum. 

Middle  Ages.  —  When  education  passed 
into  the  cusicidy  of  Christian  institutions,  the 
princiiial  task,  next  to  that  of  educational  or- 
ganization, was  the  appropriation  and  trans- 
mission of  an  already  evolved  educational 
content.  In  tliis  process,  dialectic,  destined 
later  to  become  the  chief  discipline  of  the 
trivium,  was  slightly  broadened  by  the  partial 
restoration  of  its  Aristotelian  form.  Two 
modifications  made  by  the  Stoics,  their  treat- 
ment of  the  hypothetical  syllogism  as  typical, 
and  their  reduction  of  the  categories  to  four, 
failed  to  pass  into  the  medieval  tradition.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  really  important  labors  of 
Theophrastus  and  Eudcmus  in  developing  the 
theory  of  hypothetical  and  disjunctive  sjd- 
logisms,  bore  permanent  fruit.  But  this  ad- 
vance fell  within  the  Aristotelian  framework. 

The  definitive  inclusion  of  dialectic  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts  insured 
it  a  permanent  place  in  medieval  education. 
LTntil  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  its 
content  remained  unaltered  as  fixed  by  a 
limited  number  of  texts.  The  origin  and  scope 
of  these  texts  may  be  briefly  indicated:  (a)  A 
less  widely  known  source  of  some  importance 
was  the  spurious  third  book,  attached  to  the 
De  dogmate  Platonis  of  Apuleius,  a  north 
African  rhetorician  of  the  second  century,  a.d., 
entitled  De  pliilosophia  ratio7ialis,  which  there 
is  internal  evidence  to  show  was  industriously 
consulted  by  Capella.  It  is  a  strange  magma 
of  Stoic  and  Peripatetic  logic;  the  discussion 
includes  categorical  and  hypothetical  judg- 
ments, quantity  and  quality  and  parts  of  pro- 
positions, their  opposition,  conversion,  and 
contraposition  the  predicables  (the  Aristo- 
telian list),  the  three  Figures  of  syllogism  (the 
addition  of  the  Fourth  Figure  was  first  as- 
cribed to  Galen,  on  the  authority  of  Averrces, 
in  the  sixteenth  century),  the  nineteen  moods 
of  Theophrastus,  and  indirect  proof,  (b)  The 
influential  Introduction  to  the.  Categories  of 
Aristotle  (Eisagoge)  by  Porphyry  (232-304), 
a  Neoplatonic  commentator  on  Aristotle, 
should  be  assigned  to  the  medieval  texts, 
since  its  effect  on  education  fell  subsequent  to 
its  translation  into  Latin  by  Boethius.  The 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  predicables  (qninqve 
voces),  as  tending  to  equate  all  logical  procedure 
with  division  into  jjoints  of  view,  added  materi- 
ally to  the  preponderance  of  the  Topics  and  of 
the  merely  formal  and  dialectical  character  of 
early  medieval  logic,  (r)  The  fragment, 
Principia  dialrcticw.  attributed  to  St.  Augus- 
tine, which  formed  part  of  an  unfinished 
encyclopedia  of  the  liberal  arts  founded  on 
Varro's  Disciplinw  and  begun  in  387,  was  very 
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limited  in  content,  and  owed  its  vogue  as  a 
text  mainly  to  the  ecclesiastical  prestige  of  its 
author.  It  defines  logic  as  scientia  bene  dis- 
putandi,  and  contributed  its  share  to  the 
rhetorical  tendencies  of  medieval  logic.  The 
pseudo-Augustinian  text,  Categorice  decern  ex 
Arislotele  deccrphr,  a  contemporaneous  work, 
was  confined  to  a  translation,  paraphrase,  and 
commentary.  Its  educational  importance  lies 
largely  in  the  fact  that  Alcuin  borrowed  from  it 
nearly  one  half  of  his  dialogue  on  Dialectic. 
(d)  The  most  extensively  used  of  medieval 
texts  on  logic,  and  often  the  only  text  used, 
was  the  De  dialectica,  forming  the  fourth  book  of 
the  fantastic  allegory  of  Slartianus  Capella, 
entitled  the  Marriage  of  Mercury  and  Phi- 
lology. Written  in  northern  Africa,  c.  420, 
this  was  the  first  encyclopedia  of  the  seven 
liberal  arts  which  has  been  preserved  entire. 
Tlie  plan  of  the  work  was  taken  from  Varro, 
while  its  content  was  compiled  from  various 
sources,  the  part  on  dialectic  being  drawn  mainly 
from  .\puleius  and  Varro.  It  presents  several 
additional  features  familiar  in  later  formal 
logic:  Definition,  division,  and  partition;  uni- 
vocal  and  equivocal,  catcgorematic  and  syn- 
categorematic  terms;  the  ten  categories  of 
Aristotle;  categorical  and  conditional  syllo- 
gisms, the  former  in  nineteen  moods,  the  latter 
in  the  hypothetical  and  disjunctive  forms  and 
moods.  With  the  exception  of  fallacies,  no 
chief  part  of  early  medieval  logic  is  now  want- 
ing; and,  as  against  the  Stoics,  there  are  the 
minor  restorations  of  Aristotle  already  indi- 
cated, (e)  Much  the  most  prolific  contributor 
to  the  stock  of  medieval  texts  on  logic  was 
Boethius  (c.  4S0-.524),  "  the  la.st  of  the  learned 
Romans,"  (Sandys)  whose  numerous  translations 
and  commentaries  transmitted  to  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Organon  of  Aristotle.  Unfortunately 
the  versions  of  the  more  important  treatises,  viz. 
the  Prior  and  Posterior  Analytics,  the  Topics, 
and  the  Sophistici  Elenchi,  remained  unknown 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century; 
while  those  which  early  passed  into  the  service 
of  the  schools,  because  they  had  been  provided 
with  commentaries,  viz.  the  versions  of  the 
Categories,  the  De  interprctatione ,  and  the 
Eisagoge  of  Porphyry,  together  with  the  cor- 
responding commentaries,  including  that  on  the 
Topica  of  Cicero,  and  tlie  original  logical  trea- 
tises of  Boethius,  all  on  the  whole  tended  to 
accentuate  the  interest  in  merely  formal  dis- 
tinctions rather  than  to  broaden  the  sco])e  of 
logical  inquiry  and  instruction.  There  is 
one  conspicuous  exception.  Porphyry,  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  Eisagoge,  quite  inciden- 
tally, be  it  remarked,  raises  the  logico-mcta- 
physical  question  respecting  the  real  existence 
of  genera  and  species  which  chanced  to  jiro- 
voke  the  great  medieval  controversy  between 
the  realists  and  nominalists  as  to  the  nature 
of  universals.  (/)  Cassiodorus  (c.  4S.')-c.  580), 
who,  after  serving  the  Ostrogothic  dynasty 
thirty    years,    founded    two    monasteries    and 


devoted  the  remainder  of  his  long  life  to  Chris- 
tianity and  to  the  preservation  of  pagan  learn- 
ing, and  Isidore  (c.  570-636),  Bishop  of  Seville, 
both  produced  encyclopedias  of  the  seven 
liberal  arts  which  greatly  promoted  the  in- 
troduction of  the  classical  disciplines  into 
Christian  education  and  further  determined 
their  early  medieval  form.  One  half  of  the 
De  artibus  ac  disciplinis  liheralium  littcrarum  of 
Cassiodorus,  written  in  543-555,  is  devoted  to 
dialectic;  while  the  De  arte  dialectica  of  Isidore 
forms,  with  rhetoric.  Book  II  of  the  Origines 
or  Etymologixe,  the  first  encyclopedia  in  the 
modern  sense.  Cassiodorus'  De  dialectica  is 
a  confused  compilation,  derived  principally 
from  Boetliius,  Apuleius,  and  Porphyry,  but 
characterized  by  the  prominence  given  to 
definition,  the  syllogism,  and  probable  reason- 
ing, i.e.  to  the  parts  of  logic  most  serviceable 
in  rhetorical  argumentation.  Isidore's  trea- 
tise, which  is  mainly  a  patchwork  of  verbal 
reproductions  from  Cassiodorus,  was  largely 
responsible  for  transmitting  to  the  medieval 
tradition  the  rhetorical  elements  in  Cassio- 
dorus which  are  not  found  in  Capella. 

The  above  body  of  texts  in  school  logic, 
together  with  the  dialogue  De  dialectica  of 
Alcuin  (c.  735-804),  the  pertinent  chapter  in 
the  De  clericorum  institutione  of  Hrabanus 
Maurus  (c.  776-856),  and  the  German  trans- 
lations of  Capella  and  Boethius  bv  Notker 
Labeo  (d.  1022)  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall, 
constituted  throughout  the  early  medieval 
centuries  a  relatively  fixed  apparatus  for  logical 
instruction. 

From  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  to  the 
rise  of  the  universities  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  the  monastic,  cathedral,  and 
college  schools  were  in  control  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Throughout  this  period  dialectic  steadily 
rose  in  educational  importance.  Its  utility  in 
the  defense  of  Christian  doctrine  was  early 
manifest,  and  as  the  great  problem  of  organizing 
the  faith  of  the  Church  into  a  rational  system 
pressed  for  solution  and  drew  to  itself  all  the 
intellectual  energies  of  the  time,  logic  became 
not  merely  indisiiensable,  it  was  supreme. 
Thus  a  twofold  characteristic  of  the  position 
of  dialectic  in  the  Graeco-Roman  period  is 
repeated:  it  was  now  the  instrument  of  theol- 
ogy, as  it  had  been  that  of  oratory;  and  now, 
as  then,  it  was  wholly  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  iiractical  aims,  since  it  was  devoted  to  the 
organization  and  defense  of  a  fixed  traditional 
content,  rather  than  to  a  disinterested  in- 
quiry into  a  body  of  olijective  truth.  It  was 
natural  that  in  a  theological  age  the  arlcs  scr- 
monicalcs  of  the  trivium  should  be  more  iiighly 
esteemed  than  the  arte s  reales  of  the  ([uadriv- 
ium  (a  circumstance  jxissibly  not  unconnected 
with  the  fact  that  Alcuin  wrote  on  the  trivium 
only);  and  within  the  trivium  itself,  while 
grammar  long  held  undisputedly  the  first  ])lace, 
and  rhetoric  and  dialectic  contended  for  the 
second,  later  dialectic  first  definitely  triumphed 
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over  rhetoric,  and  then  finally  penetrated  even 
grammar  with  its  own  principles,  forcinR  upon 
it  its  terminology,  and  converting  it  into  a 
speculative  science  {liltera  sordescit,  logica  sola 
placet,  John  of  Salisbury).  Accordingly,  at 
leading  monastic  and  cathedral  schools,  such 
as  Paris,  Tours,  Rheims,  ("hartres,  Fulda, 
Rcichenau,  and  St.  Gall,  particularly  after  the 
intellectual  awakening  which  began  with  the 
eleventh  century,  the  study  of  logic,  including 
disputation,  was  prosecuted  with  much  zeal 
and  enthusiasm,  and  claimed  an  ever-increas- 
ing allotment  of  time.  After  the  rise  of  scho- 
lasticism, the  leaders  in  the  famous  controversy 
over  the  substantial  existence  of  universals,  — 
Eriugena,  Roscelliuus,  St.  Anselm,  William  of 
Champeaux,  Ab^lard,  Albert  the  Great, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Occam 
(qq.v.)  were  ipso  facto  immersed  in  problems 
which  were  at  once  logical  and  metaphysical; 
yet  on  the  whole  the  Aristotelian  tratiition 
which  excluded  logic  from  philosophy  remained 
unshaken.  Gerbcrt  (c.  950-1003),  master  at 
Rheims  and  at  Paris,  and  later  elevated  to  the 
papal  chair,  and  Gilbert  de  la  Porr(5e  (c.  1075- 
1154),  chancellor  at  Chartres,  are  examples 
of  celebrated  teachers  of  logic  whose  logical 
writings  {De  rationalis  ct  ratioiie  uti  and  De  sex 
principiis  respectively)  exhibit  the  prevailing 
interest  in  the  ontological  implications  of  logical 
problems,  and  yet  evidently  are  not  designed 
to  mark  any  departure  from  the  time-honored 
separation  of  logic  from  philoso])hy.  The 
latter  work,  in  fact,  was  later  frequently  in- 
cluded in  the  earUest  Latin  editions  of  the 
Organon. 

Coincident  with  the  intellectual  expansion 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  contributing  largely 
to  it,  was  the  remarkable  discovery,  by  the 
Western  world,  of  the  remaining  works  of 
Aristotle.  The  Venetian  translation  by  Jaco- 
bus Clericus  (1128)  apparently  did  not  at  once 
become  generally  known.  Adam  du  Petit- 
Font  discussed  the  Prior  Analytics  as  early 
as  1132.  But  it  was  Theodoric  of  (Chartres 
(whose  Heptateuchon,  completed  in  1141,  con- 
tained all  of  the  Organon  except  the  Posterior 
Analytics  and  the  second  book  of  the  Prior 
Analytics)  who  first  introduced  the  long  for- 
gotten logical  treatises  into  the  schools.  This 
we  know  on  the  authority  of  John  of  Salisbury 
(Metalogicus,  1159),  who  also  explains  that  the 
Posterior  Analytics  were  omitted  because  of 
their  difficulty.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  of  the  Organon. 
Gilbert  cites  the  Analytics  as  generally  known, 
while  his  pupil.  Otto  of  Freising  (rf.  1158), 
introduced  the  recovered  treatises  into  Ger- 
many, possibly  in  the  Boethian  versions. 
By  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  accord- 
ingly, the  newly  discovered  and  more  important 
part  of  the  Organon,  consisting  of  the  Topics, 
the  Prior  and  Posterior  Analytics,  and  the 
Sophistici  Elenchi,  had  become  widely  known. 
Thereafter,   for   centuries,   the   two   groups  of 
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the  logical  treatises  were  distinguished  as  nova 
logica  and  velus  logica.  And  on  the  addition 
of  the  Physics,  Ethics,  and  Metaphysics,  about 
1200,  the  "  new  Aristotle  "  was  recognized. 
Latin  translations  from  the  Arabic  (or  Arabic 
through  Syriac)  versions  of  the  Cireek  originals, 
which  had  found  their  way  into  Europe  on  the 
Moorish  concpiest  of  Sjiain,  —  translations 
which  were  produced  by  a  college  of  transla- 
tors at  Toledo,  and  included  also  the  extensive 
commentaries  of  Avicenna,  Avcrroes,  and 
others  —  were  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century  a  very  iiii])ortant  although  not  pure 
source  of  further  knowledge  of  the  Aristotelian 
writings.  Later  Latin  versions,  made  direct 
from  tlie  Greek,  were  rightly  regarded  by  the 
great  medieval  Aristotelians  as  the  more 
trustworthy. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  medieval  mind  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  by  the  "  new  Aristotle  " 
was  almost  startling.  But  the  widening  of 
the  intellectual  horizon,  and  the  further  stimu- 
lus given  to  the  already  over-subtle  tendencies 
of  thought,  did  not  produce  a  change  of  atti- 
tude. Accjuaintance  with  the  Ari.^totelian 
apodictic,  with  the  principles  of  theoretical 
demonstration  and  of  the  ultimate  self-de- 
pendence of  thought,  resulted  rather  in  merely 
adding  to  the  resources  of  theological  argument 
and  in  carrying  to  completion  the  scholastic 
edifice.  The  organization  of  education  wit- 
nessed, however,  one  general  effect  of  some 
consequence.  Gradually,  in  addition  to  the 
traditional  liberal  arts,  philosophy  came  to 
be  recognized  as  providing  a  second  stage  in 
the  preparatory  training  for  theology. 

The  founding  of  the  universities  (q.v.) 
brought  with  it  the  apotheosis  of  logic.  The 
curriculum  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  later  called 
the  faculty  of  philosophy,  because  of  the  com- 
manding position  occupied  by  logic  and  phi- 
losophy, was  at  the  outset  a  continuation  on  a 
slightly  higher  plane  of  the  arts  curiiculum 
of  the  monastic  and  cathedral  schools.  The 
comparative  neglect  of  the  artes  reales,  already 
noted,  on  the  whole  continued,  notwithstand- 
ing the  stirrings  of  a  new  scientific  interest 
manifest  in  such  sporadic  phenomena  as  the 
appearance  of  a  Roger  Bacon  in  the  thirteenth 
century;  classical  studies,  despite  the  vigorous 
defense  of  the  "  authors  "  as  against  the  arts 
at  Chartres  and  Orleans  (Henri  d'Andeli, 
Battle  of  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts:  c.  1250"),  failed 
to  gain  a  foothold;  rhetoric  languished,  and 
grammar  became  dialect icized;  the  lion's  share 
of  the  curriculum  accordingly  fell  to  logic  and 
philosophy;  and  if  we  consider  that  the  nu- 
merous minor  Aristotelian  treatises  in  natural 
philosophy  were  at  that  time  regarded  as  a 
constituent  part  of  philosophy  coordinate 
with  ethics  and  metai)hysics,  it  would  be 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  for  the  space  of 
a  century  and  a  half  following  the  triumph 
of  Aristotle  at  Paris,  as  signalized  by  the  uni- 
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versity  statutes  of  1254,  logic  and  philosophy 
between  them  comprised  nearly  tlie  whole  of 
the  arts  curriculum  at  the  northern  univer- 
sities. The  time  allotted  to  logic,  including 
disputations  {q.v.),  apparently  ranged  at  differ- 
ent universities  and  at  different  times  from  a 
maximum  of  about  throe  quarters  of  the 
whole  (University  of  Toulouse,  time-table  of 
1309,  exclusive  of  grammar:  see  Paetow)  to 
a  minimum  of  about  one  third  (Leipzig, 
time-table  of  1519:  see  Norton).  The  text- 
books on  logic  prescribed  in  the  various  uni- 
versity statutes  regularly  included  both  the 
"  new  "  and  the  "old  "  logic;  the  latter  always 
embraced  the  Ei.tagoge  of  Porphyry,  as  well 
as  the  Categories  and  On  Interpretation  of  Aris- 
totle, and  frequently  also  the  Divisions  and 
Topics  of  Boethius,  and  the  Six  Principles  of 
Gilbert  de  la  Porree.  But  the  difficulty  of 
these  treatises  for  youths  of  fourteen  called 
into  existence  a  large  number  of  adaptations 
and  abridgments,  by  far  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  was  the  Summula;  logicales  of  Petrus 
Hispanus  (d.  1277),  now  known  not  to  have 
been  a  tran.slation  from  the  Greek  of  Psellus, 
but  itself  the  original  of  the  Greek  Synopsis, 
etc.,  of  Georgios  Scholarios  (1400-1464).  This 
work  reigned  in  the  schools  for  two  and  a  half 
centuries,  and  passed  through  innumerable 
editions.  The  first  six  tractates  summarize 
the  logical  treatises  of  Aristotle  and  Boethius, 
i.e.  the  main  body  of  logical  doctrines  known 
by  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  now 
designated  as  logica  anliqua ;  whereas  the 
seventh  tractate,  entitled  De  terminorum  pro- 
prietatibus  {Parva  Logicalia),  sets  forth  a  group 
of  modern  additions,  distinguished  from  the 
foregoing  as  logica  moderna.  The  content 
of  the  Parva  Logicalia  offered  a  premonitory 
symptom  of  the  coming  excesses  of  scholastic 
thought.  It  presented  a  body  of  formal 
logical  distinctions,  semi-grammatical  in  char- 
acter, and  recalling  vividly  the  Stoic  doctrine 
of  words  (see  above).  When  the  prestige  of 
Aristotle  began  to  wane  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, logic  yielded  something  of  its  position 
in  the  curriculum  to  other  subjects;  but  the 
real  loss  lay  in  the  incipient  decadence,  in  the 
over-refinement  of  conceptual  distinctions,  the 
quibbling  subtleties  which  later  brought  such 
discredit  to  the  schoolmen.  In  the  last  phase 
of  medieval  logic,  accordingly,  a  priori  formal- 
ism divorced  from  the  test  of  fact  exhibited 
those  excesses  which  led  to  the  inevitable 
rev\ilsi<)n. 

Modern  Era.  —  The  modern  era  begins  with 
the  recovery  of  the  self-dependence  of  thought. 
The  new  spirit  manifested  itself  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  authority  and  tradition,  in  the  free 
appropriation  of  the  treasures  of  antiquity, 
in  the  new  interest  in  nature,  and  in  the  search 
for  knowledge  by  direct  and  disinterested 
inquiry.  The  share  of  logic  in  this  movement 
was  not  primary,  but  a  consequence  of  the  new 
attitude    in    metaphysics    and    epistemology. 
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The  result  was  none  the  less  important;  the 
way  was  opened  to  restore  to  logic  the  character 
of  a  theoretical  science,  and  eventually  to 
raise  it  to  the  position  of  a  constituent  part 
of  philosophy  itself.  Yet  these  changes  came 
but  slowly,'  and,  down  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, they  were  reflected  in  academic  practice 
only  after  their  consummation  in  the  world 
of  letters. 

A  distinction  should  be  recognized  between 
the  more  elementary  instruction  in  formal 
logic,  which  has  been  provided  for  througiiout 
the  modern  period  in  the  curricula  of  the  upper 
forms  of  higher  schools  (gymnasia,  lyc6es,  and 
colleges)  as  well  as  in  universities;  and  the 
larger  treatment  of  logical  problems  in  advanced 
university  courses.  In  the  former  the  an- 
cient and  medieval  traditions  long  maintained 
themselves  without  radical  innovations;  in  the 
latter,  the  development  of  logical  doctrines 
followed  the  main  currents  of  modern  philos- 
ophy in  the  rationalistic,  empirical,  and  criti- 
cal directions,  but  produced  only  an  indirect 
and  very  limited  effect  upon  instruction.  It 
should  also  be  remarked  that  the  relative  promi- 
nence of  logic  in  the  modern  as  compared  with 
the  medieval  curriculum  has  been  inevitably 
greatly  reduced. 

The  first  reforms  were  those  attempted  by 
humanists  of  the  early  Renaissance.  Their 
attacks  were  directed  against  the  summulist 
logic  and  in  general  against  the  scholastic 
Aristotle.  The  characteristic  revival  of  classi- 
cal authors  asssumed  in  their  hands  the  form 
of  a  restoration  of  the  Roman  rhetorical  logic. 
These  features  are  variously  exhibited  by  ^'alla 
(1407-1457),  whose  textbook,  Diakcticce  dis- 
putationes  contra  Aristotelicos,  first  printed  in 
1499,  is  based  on  Cicero  and  Quintihan,  and 
is  at  once  a  scientia  ratio7ialis  et  sermonicalis ; 
by  Agricola  (1442-1485),  who  sought  to  attain 
from  Aristotle's  own  writings  a  purer  Aristote- 
lianism,  and  whose  rhetorical  De  inventione 
dialcctica,  drawn  from  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and 
Quintihan,  was  praised  and  laid  under  contribu- 
tion by  Melanchthon;  by  Vivos  (1492-1540), 
a  true  modern,  in  whose  Pseudo-dialektiker 
(1519)  the  sins  of  the  scholastic  logic  arc  re- 
lentlessly exposed,  and  whose  encyclopedic 
work,  De  disciplitiis  (1531),  contains  a  strong 
plea  for  a  purely  formal  logic  freed  from 
metaphvsics  and  based  on  the  nature  of 
thought;  by  Ramus  (1515-1572),  the  "  Ab6- 
lard  of  French  humanism  "  (Zieglor),  whose 
Aniinadvcrsiones  indialecticam  Aristotclis  (1534) 
sought  the  reform  of  logic  by  taking,  not  the 
Organon,  but  the  innate  logic  of  the  human 
mind,  as  the  final  authority,  and  whose  Insti- 
tutioncs  dialectics  (1543),  going  back  to  the 
Ciceronian  ars  disscrendi,  merged  logic  with 
rhetoric,  and  introduced  an  order  of  topics 
long  followed  in  the  handbooks,  viz.  Pt.  I, 
De  inventione,  treating  of  the  concept  and 
definition,  and  Pt.  II,  De  judicio,  treating  of 
judgment,  syllogism,  and  method;  by  IMelanch- 
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thon  (1497-1560),  wlio  brought  Luther  to 
consent  to  a  new  Aristotle  in  education,  who 
inchided  the  triviuni  in  the  Saxony  School 
Plan  for  Latin  schools  (1528),  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  modern  German  Kynmasium, 
and  whose  widely  used  com|)endia  on  logic 
(int.  al.,  Dc  dinleclica  lihri  IV,  152S;  Erotemata 
dialcctices,  1524)  became  the  basis  for  many 
logical  textbooks  attemi^ting  to  reconcile  Aris- 
totle with  the  Ilamists  and  humanists.  It  was 
perhaps  symi)t()matic  of  the  general  antago- 
nism to  Aristotle  that  Ramus'  really  unim- 
portant, attempt  at  a  reform  of  logic  enjoyed 
so  great  vogue.  The  Ramist  stronghokl  was 
France,  where  a  long  and  bitter  conflict  raged 
between  the  Ramists  and  Antiraniists;  but, 
favored  by  Johann  Sturm  (q.v.),  who.se  care- 
fully organized  and  historically  influential 
Strassburg  curriculum  included  dialectic  in 
the  two  upper  forms,  Ramism  sjircad  into  Ger- 
many; while  among  the  evidences  of  its  in- 
troduction into  England  are  the  traces  of  its 
influence  on  Milton's  Tractate  on  Education. 
It  was  not  finally  displaced  until  superseded 
by  Cartesianism. 

The  recovery  of  an  objective  logic,  aiming 
solely  at  determining  the  truth,  came  in  princi- 
ple with  Francis  Bacon  and  Descartes.  With 
the  former,  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  control 
of  thought  by  fact;  with  the  latter,  it  is  upon 
demonstration  by  the  necessary  implications 
of  concepts.  But  the  influence  of  neither  upon 
instruction  in  logic  was  direct  or  immediate. 
Bacon's  insistence  upon  observation  of  the 
actual  course  of  nature,  his  contention  that  the 
syllogism  could  rejjresent  no  more  truth  than 
the  experiential  knowledge  contained  in  its 
component  ideas,  found  expression  in  the 
realism  of  Ratke  (methodus  nova)  and  Comenius 
(Great  Didactic,  which  provided  for  logic  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  Latin  schools) ;  while 
his  eloquent  advocacy  of  the  primacy  of  in- 
duction, and  his  services,  following  upon 
Roger  Bacon,  da  Vinci,  Telesius,  Galilei,  and 
others,  in  advancing  the  formulation  of  its 
principles,  were  a  potent  stimulus  to  the  future 
development  of  inductive  logic,  and  contributed 
in  a  quite  incalculable  degree  to  the  promo- 
tion of  its  study.  Descartes'  own  Discours 
de  la  methodr,  indeed,  appeared  in  French 
secondary  curricula  after  the  opening  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  but  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance for  logic  was  the  production  by  two 
Cartesians,  Arnauld  and  Nicole,  of  the  cele- 
brated Port-Royal  La  logique  ou  I'art  de  penser 
(1662),  which  they  based  upon  a  tractate  of 
Pascal.  This  skilfully  written  handbook,  which 
found  high  favor  in  France  for  nearly  a  century 
and  was  translated  into  several  foreign  lan- 
guages, combined  Descartes'  rules  of  method 
and  views  on  knowledge  with  a  simplified  and 
modified  Aristotelian  logic. 

Of  considerable  interest  was  the  methodologi- 
cal effort  made  at  this  time  to  deduce  the  con- 
tent of  logic  from  fundamental  principles,  or, 
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at  least,  to  organize  its  material  under  the  laws 
of  thought  regarded  as  postulates.  The  first 
example  is  the  Cartesian  Geulincx,  who  sought 
(Logica  Jimdamcntis,  etc.,  1698)  to  construe 
logic  by  recognizing  afiirniation  as  its  specific 
principle.  Leii)niz,  as  is  well  known,  added 
to  the  pnnci|)le  of  identity  that  of  sufficient 
reason,  declaring  these  to  be  the  highest 
principles  of  knowledge.  Later,  Reimarus 
(Vernunftlehre,  1756)  and  Twcsten  (Logik: 
Anahjtik,  1825),  among  others,  made  .systematic 
efforts  to  exhibit  logic  as  the  theory  of  the 
application  of  the  princiijles  of  identity  and 
contradiction  to  concept,  judgment,  and  infer- 
ence. The  laws  of  thought  have  come  to  be 
regarded,  in  a  sense  not  often  adequately  de- 
fined, as  the  supreme  principles  of  formal  logic. 

The  ontological  or  metaphysical  logic  of 
Kant  and  his  successors,  which  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Dialectic  of  Plato  exalted  logic 
to  the  position  of  the  fundamental  philosophical 
discipline,  was  limited  in  its  effect  upon  in- 
struction to  the  advanced  university  courses 
of  the  critical  idealists  and  their  followers,  and 
to  the  remote  but  not  unimportant  neo-Hcge- 
lian  movement  at  Oxford,  from  which  issued 
Wallace's  translation  of  The  Logic  of  Hegel, 
Bradley's  Principles  of  Logic,  and  Bosanquet's 
Logic,  or  the  Morphology  of  Knowledge,  works 
which,  directly  and  indirectly,  have  exerted  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  content  of  recent 
English  and  American  university  courses  and 
textbooks. 

The  development  of  induction  through 
Newton's  Regiilw  prefixed  to  the  Principia, 
Herschel's  Discourse  (1832),  Whewell's  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Inductive  Sciences  (1840),  Mill's 
A  System  of  Logic  (1843),  and  Jevon's  Princi- 
ples of  Science  (1874),  led  to  another  line  of 
influence  on  academic  instruction.  Conceived 
on  broader  philosophical  lines  were  the  im- 
portant and  educationally  influential  works, 
all  entitled  Logik,  of  Lotze  (1843),  Sigwart 
(1873-1878),  and  Wundt  (1880-1883),  which 
combined  with  elaborate  expositions  of  the 
methodology  of  scientific  research  a  tcleological 
idealism  that  sought  to  recover  the  historical 
form  of  the  concept  of  evolution.  Philosophi- 
cally much  less  important,  but  serving  as  the 
model  for  innumerable  English  and  American 
textbooks,  was  Hamilton's  ultra-formal  logic 
(Lectures,  etc.,  1859-1860;  followed  by  Mansel, 
Proleg.  Logica,  1851),  which  presented  the 
Aristotelian  analytic  from  the  Kantian  stand- 
point, treated  concepts  as  fixed  products  to 
be  mechanically  combined  and  separated  liy 
thought,  and  proposed  the  quantification  of  tlie 
predicate,  leading  the  way  to  .symbolic  logic. 
The  mathematical  or  symbolic  logic  intro- 
duced by  Boole  (The  Mathematical  Analy.'iis 
of  Logic,  1847),  which  treated  the  jiroposition 
as  an  equation,  thus  laying  the  foundation 
for  a  logical  calculus  similar  to  the  mathematical, 
and  which  was  espoused  by  De  Morgan  (Formal 
Logic,  1847),  Jevons  (The  Substitutiori  of  Simi- 
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lars,  1869),  and  Venn  (Symbolic  Logic,  ISSl), 
has  not  been  academically  of  great  significance. 
It  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
detached  presentation  of  formal  logic  in  aca- 
demic courses  is  yielding  to  the  inclusion  of 
the  essentials  in  the  larger  treatment  of  the 
general  principles  of  knowledge. 
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LOGICAL  METHOD.  —  The  plan  of  pro- 
cedure in  developing  school  subjecls  may  follow 
the  .sequence  characteristic  of  an  adult's  think- 
ing, in  which  case  current  pedagogical  theory 
denominates  it  a  logical  method;    or  it  may 


proceed  by  the  more  rudimentary  and  tentative 
units  of  a  child's  comprehension,  in  which  case 
it  becomes  a  psychological  method.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  subject  of  primary  arithmetic 
the  child  may  first  master  the  topic  of  notation 
and  numeration,  then  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  and  fractions  in  the  or- 
der named ;  or  he  may  learn  as  much  of  any  or 
all  of  these  tojiics  as  his  immediate  needs  de- 
termine in  the  first  attack,  taking  up  the  same 
topics  again  more  thoroughly  with  each  recur- 
ring presentation  until  each  tojiic  is  thoroughly 
comprehended.  In  both  tyjx's  of  treatment 
the  final  outcome  is  the  same,  the  peda- 
gogical distinction  arising  out  of  the  differing 
modes  of  ajjproach.  Strictly  speaking,  a 
psychological  i)lan  is  rational  from  the  cliild's 
point  of  view,  and  a  logical  method  is  psy- 
chologically natural  to  an  adult.  The  pupil's 
last  view  of  the  subject  through  the  psycho- 
logical plan  of  attack  ought,  then,  to  correspond 
with  the  adult's  logical  way  of  viewing  the 
field. 

Young  children  should  at  first  be  taught 
through  a  psychological  procedure,  one  that 
adjusts  to  their  own  outlook  and  experience. 
Instruction  will  then  be  more  vital,  but  the 
teacher  needs  constantly  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  final  point  of  arrival  should  bring  the  child 
to  see  his  experience  in  the  perfected  logical 
arrangement  of  a  mature  scientific  mind  which 
takes  account  of  all  the  facts  and  classifies 
accordingly.  The  traditional  plan  of  schools 
is  to  proceed  by  the  logical  order;  pedagogical 
reform  lays  empha.sis  on  the  psychological 
order;  the  actual  effect  in  current  practice  is 
a  modified  p.sychological  order.  It  is  not  always 
easy  for  the  indiviilual  teacher  to  keep  in  mind 
what  has  been  covered  by  a  strictly  psychologi- 
cal plan;  it  is  still  more  difficult  for  the  co- 
operating teachers  of  a  graded  system  to  know 
what  a  given  instructor  has  accomplished  for 
the  child.  In  consequence  there  is  a  tendency, 
after  several  special  treatments  of  a  topic,  to 
assign  the  thorough  mastery  of  a  topic  to  a 
given  grade  in  order  that  responsibility  for 
thorough  work  may  be  fixed  at  a  given  place, 
and  that  the  tendency  toward  scattering  and 
fragmentary  results  which  accompanies  a 
strictly  psychological  arrangement  of  the  course 
of  study  may  be  overcome.  Such  a  more 
maiuigeable,  mixed  order  is,  however,  domi- 
nantly  psychological  in  its  progression.  H.  S. 
See  Teaching,  Method  ov;   Method. 
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•  See  Dissenters 


LOMBARD  COLLEGE,  GALESBURG,  ILL. 

—  A  CDcilucalional  institution  chartcri'd  in  l.S.')l 
as  the  Illinois  Liberal  Institute.  The  present 
title  was  adopted  in    1899.     Preparatory,  col- 
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legiate,  theological,  ami  music  departments  arc 
maintained.  The  entrance  re(iuirenients  arc 
fifteen  units.  The  courses  in  the  college  are 
divided  into  four  grou])s,  classical,  modern, 
social  scien(^e,  and  ])hilos()i)hy,  leading  to  the  A. B. 
degree,  and  science,  leading  to  the  U.S.  The 
Divinity  School  confers  the  degree  of  B.D. 
The  faculty  consists  of  fourteen  members. 
The  enrollment  in  1911-1912  was  92. 

LOMBARD,    PETER    THE.  —  See    Peter 
THE  Lo.Mn\m). 

LONDON  DAY  TRAINING  COLLEGE.— 

See  London',  iNivEusriY  (if.  .).  D. 

LONDON,  EDUCATION  IN. —  Historical. 

—  The  history  of  London  education  for  four 
hundred  years  is  succinctly  suininarized  in  one 
of  the  earliest  documents  relating  to  it  (c.  1 1 18), 
the  introduction  to  the  Life  of  Bcckct,  written 
by  Fitzstephen,  one  of  his  clerks,  who  became  a 
judge  shortly  after  Becket's  death.  "  In  London 
the  three  principal  churches  have  famous  schools 
privileged  and  of  ancient  preeminence,  though 
sometimes  through  personal  favor  to  some  one 
noted  as  philosopher  more  schools  are  al- 
lowed." The  three  principal  churches  to 
which  these  three  schools  were  attached  were 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  St.  Martin's-lc-Grand 
Collegiate  Church  (now  the  General  Post 
Office),  and  St.  Mary-le-Bow  Church,  in  Cheap- 
side,  to  be  born  in  hearing  of  the  bells  of  which 
constituted,  till  these  modern  days  of  din  which 
drown  all  bells,  the  true  differentia  of  a  "  cock- 
ney "  or  Londoner-born.  Many  other  churches 
have  been  queried  as  being  those  meant  by 
Fitzstephen,  the  great  Elizabethan  antiquary. 
Stow,  in  his  Surveij  going  so  absurdly  wrong  as 
to  include  St.  Peter's  school,  Westminster,  when 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  school  before  1380, 
and  St.  Saviour's  Abbey,  Bermondsey,  where 
no  grammar  or  public  school  existed  at  all.  Be- 
sides, each  of  these  places  was  about  two  miles 
from  London.  Fortunately  a  contemporarj' 
document  still  extant  at  St.  Paul's  puts  beyond 
doubt  what  the  three  schools  were.  This  is 
a  writ  of  King  Stephen's  brother,  Henrj-  of 
Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  acting  Bishop 
of  London  during  a  vacancy  of  the  see  from 
1138  to  1140,  to  the  chapter  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  and  the  Archdeacon  of  London  com- 
manding them  by  their  obedience  that  after 
three  warnings  they  launch  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  those  who  without 
a  license  from  Henry  the  Schoolmaster  pre- 
sume to  teach  anywhere  in  the  whole  city 
of  London,  except  those  who  teach  the  schools 
of  St.  Mary  of  the  Arch  (or  "  bow  ")  and  St. 
Martin's  the  (Ireat  (or  Grand).  Just  as  the 
Chancellor  of  Notre  Dame  Cathedral  at  Paris 
always  gave  license  to  teach  school,  even  when 
the  School  of  Paris  had  grown  into  the  Univer- 
sity with  its  many  schools,  so  the  schoolmaster, 
afterwards    called    Chancellor   of    St.    Paul's, 


was  the  licensing  authority  (see  TE.\CHEns, 
LiCENSi.VG  of)  for  schools  throughout  London. 
St.  Martin's-le-Grand  was  exempt  because  this 
was  a  collegiate  church  of  canons  like  St.  Paul's 
itself,  founded  before  the  Conciuest,  and  en- 
joyed as  all  such  collegiate  churches  of  early 
foundation  did,  the  right  to  keep  a  school, 
I)robal)ly  by  special  Papal  and  ejiiscopal  privi- 
lege. The  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  be- 
longing to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
exempt  as  such  from  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
suffragan  and  subordinate,  the  Bishoj)  of  Lon- 
don, and  was,  in  fact,  the  seat  of  Archbishop's 
Court,  the  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Court  of 
Great  Britain,  still  called  the  Court  of  the 
Arches,  from  having  been  held  among  the 
arches  on  which  (probal)ly)  the  Church  of 
the  Arches  or  St.  Mary-le-Bow  was  built. 

St.  Paul's  school  was,  however,  undoubtedly 
the  oldest,  as  it  was  also  the  first  in  London. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  originally 
founded  as  part  of  the  cathedral  in  604  when 
King  Ethelbert  built  "the  church  of  St.  Paul 
the  Apostle,  in  which  Mcllitus  and  his  successors 
might  have  their  Ejiiscopal  see,"  and  "added 
lands  and  possessions  for  the  use  of  those  who 
were  the  bishops."  But  London  underwent  at 
least  two,  if  not  more,  lapses  into  jiaganism, 
and  whether  we  can  date  the  continuous  exist- 
ence of  St.  Paul's  either  as  church  or  school  any 
earlier  than  886,  when  King  Alfred  "  settled 
the  borough  of  London,"  and  all  the  English 
turned  to  him,  is  doubtful.  The  earliest  known 
reference  to  the  school  is  in  a  document  of  about 
the  year  1111,  by  which  the  bishop  of  London 
informed  the  dean  and  chapter  that  he  had 
granted  to  Hugh  the  schoolmaster  to  hold  by 
virtue  of  the  dignity  of  his  mastership  the  house 
of  his  predecessor.  Master  Durand  of  the  Church 
of  the  Belltower,  and  also  the  custody  of  the 
cathedral  library,  with  the  keys  of  the  cup- 
boards by  the  altar  which  the  bishop  had 
ordered  to  be  made  for  the  books.  Of  St. 
Martin's-le-Grand  school  the  only  specific 
mention  apart  from  its  appearance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  two  is  in  a  city  letter-book, 
on  Thursday  before  24  August  1295,  when  a 
cap  or  hat-maker  of  Fleet  Street  entered  into 
a  recognizance  to  pay  £5  to  Master  Hugh  of 
Wytington,  schoolmaster  of  St.  Martin'.s- 
le-Grand;  which  recognizance  was  afterwards 
discharged  when  Hugh's  brother  and  executor. 
Master  John  of  Whittington,  acknowledged 
payment  of  the  debt.  Nearly  as  scanty  is  the 
evidence  as  to  St.  Mary-le-Bow  school,  consist- 
ing of  three  entries  as  to  the  aiii)ointment  of 
its  master  in  the  Archbishop's  registers  (1309, 
13r33,  1399). 

Fitzstephen's  account  of  these  three  schools 
shows  that  they  were  of  the  highest  grade,  and 
indeed  some  authors  have  inferred  from  his 
account  that  they  constituted  a  London  I'ni- 
versity.  It  is  evident  that  the  boys  began  with 
the  elements  of  grammar,  studied  the  classics, 
learnt    to    make    verses,    including    epigrams; 
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then  proceeded  to  rhetoric  as  in  the  rhetoric 
schools  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  to  logic,  which 
was  destined  in  the  Universities  almost  to 
quench  the  classics  altogether.  At  St.  Paul's 
school,  the  City  School  par  excellence,  Thomas 
Becket  as  a  boy  and  youth  learnt  the  elements 
of  rhetoric  and  logic  which  he  perfected  as  a 
young  man  at  Paris  University  {annis  igitur 
infantuB  (under  7),  pueritim  (7  to  14),  et 
pubertatis  (14  to  18),  domi  paternae  ct  in  scholis 
urbis  decursis,  Thomas  adolescens  facius  studuit. 
Parisiis).  Not  only  are  we  told  what  they 
learnt  in  school,  but  what  their  games  were. 
On  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  Carnival,  the  boys 
brought  their  fighting  cocks  to  the  school,  and 
the  whole  morning  was  given  up  to  watching 
them  fight.  In  the  afternoon  they  went  to 
Smithfield,  then  a  "suburban"  open  space,  and 
played  football,  each  school  having  its  own 
game;  and  the  elders  and  magnates  looking  on 
got  as  excited  as  they  do  nowadays  over  the 
games.  When  it  froze  they  skated,  and  in 
summer  evenings  they  walked  out  to  those 
famous  wells,  Holywell,  Clerkcnwell,  and  St. 
Clement's  Danes. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  such  illuminating 
document  as  this  about  St.  Paul's  or  any  other 
London  school  from  the  days  of  Becket  to  the 
days  of  Colet.  We  know  that  about  119S  the 
endowment  of  the  school,  which  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  nothing  but  a  school  and  the 
master's  house  given  to  Master  Hugh,  Becket's 
master  who  had  succeeded  Master  Durand,  who 
had  been  master  at  least  from  1098,  four  acres 
of  land  at  Fulham  and  the  tithes  of  Ealing  and 
Madeley,  was  largely  increased.  Bishop  Rich- 
ard FitzNeal  found,  when  he  became  bishop 
in  1189,  that  the  mastership  enjoyed  almost  an 
empty  name,  with  no,  or,  at  least  a  very  mod- 
erate, endowment,  and  so  he  added  some  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  and  the  tithes  of  Horsel. 
In  120.5  a  change  took  place  which  reacted  un- 
favorably on  the  school.  The  canon-school- 
master changed  his  title  to  that  of  Chancellor, 
and  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  a  Lateran 
Council,  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  the- 
ological teaching  and  the  Chancellor's  theo- 
logical school,  taking  the  endowment  for  that 
purpose.  (See  Cha.ncellor's  Schools.)  The 
school  proper,  the  grammar  school,  was  rele- 
gated to  a  deputy  appointed  by  him,  called  no 
longer  simply  schoolmaster,  but  the  grammar 
schoolmaster,  who  was  also  a  canon  and  aj)- 
pears  to  have  had  no  endowment  beyond  the 
school  and  house,  except  i)robably  a  payment  of 
only  £2  or  £3  a  year  from  the  Chancellor. 
The  cathedral  statutes  codified  about  1294 
mention  only  that  the  "  Chancellor  ai)i)ointed 
a  Master  of  Arts  to  the  grammar  school  and  is 
bound  to  keep  the  school  in  repair."  lie  must, 
therefore,  have  been  dei)en(lent  almost  entirely 
on  tuition  fees.  This  accounts  for  an  interest- 
ing entry  in  the  register  of  the  almoner  of  St. 
Paul's,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  choristers 
who  were  boarded  in  a  house  on  the  north  side 


of  the  cathedral  and  attended  the  grammar 
school  for  their  litcrarj',  as  they  did  the  song 
school  for  their  musical,  training.  The  almoner 
writes  in  1345  that  "  If  the  almoner  does  not 
keep  a  clerk  to  teach  the  choristers  grammar, 
the  schoolmaster  of  St.  Paul's  claims  5s  a  year 
for  teaching  them,  though  he  ought  to  ask  noth- 
ing, because  he  keeps  the  school  from  them  as 
the  treasurer  once  alleged  before  the  Dean  and 
chapter  is  to  be  found  in  ancient  deeds  "  — 
an  entire  mistake  on  the  treasurer's  part. 
The  choristers  at  all  events  received  a  good 
education,  as  an  almoner  in  1329  gave  them  by 
will  his  books,  including  his  best  "  Hugucio  and 
the  big  and  httle  Priscian,  Isidore's  Elymology , 
all  his  grammar  books,  and  in  addition  his 
books  on  Dialectic  and  Natural  History,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  lent  to  boys  apt  for 
learning  {ad  scolastizandum)  when  they  leave 
the  almonry";  also  books  upon  medicine  and 
civil  law.  So,  too,  in  1313  and  c.  1405  bene- 
factors gave  sums  of  money  "  to  the  poore 
choristers  of  Paules  towards  their  exhibition 
in  the  University." 

In  the  absence  of  cathedral  documents,  de- 
stroyed partly  in  the  fire  of  London,  but  more 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  custodians,  we  learn 
little  about  the  school.  In  1394  we  find  the 
three  old  privileged  schools  asking  the  king  to 
prevent  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  from 
supporting  "  certain  outsiders,  pretending  to 
be  masters  in  grammar  but  having  no  sufficient 
knowledge  in  that  faculty,  who  taught  general 
(i.e.  public)  grammar  schools  in  the  city  in 
deceit  and  fraud  of  the  children,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  King's  lieges  and  the  juris- 
diction of  Holy  Church."  As  in  the  case  in 
the  Common  Pleas  about  Gloucester  Grammar 
School  in  1410  it  was  stated  as  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  the  schoolmaster 
of  St.  Paul's  claimed  a  monopoly  of  school- 
keeping  in  London,  they  no  doubt  obtained 
what  they  wanted.  We  find,  however,  in  1419 
a  payment  ordered  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Exchequer  of  £4.  11.  65  to  the  master  of  the 
grammar  school  at  Cornhill  for  the  board, 
teaching,  and  maintenance  of  a  royal  ward. 
By  Feb.  1,  1425,  John  Seward  "  scolcmaister  " 
wrote  a  book  of  the  muniments  of  the  ])arish 
of  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the 
Gildhall.  A  need  for  more  schools  than  the 
three  must  have  been  felt,  as  in  1441  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  chief  authority  over 
St.  Paul's  school,  sanctioned  the  iii)])ropriation 
to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anthony  in  Thread- 
nceiilc  Street  of  the  church  of  St.  Bcnet  Fink, 
which  stood  next  door  to  the  hosiiital,  for  the 
endowment  of  a  free  grammar  school,  free  from 
tuition  fees,  in  the  hosi)ital.  A  little  later 
it  was  connected  with  the  University  by  the 
grant  to  Oriel  College  of  lands  for  exhibitions 
there  of  boys  from  tlic  school.  In  1446  further 
competition  of  unlicensed  grammar  school- 
masters had  taken  place,  persons  not  suffi- 
ciently instructed,  presuming  to  hold  "  com- 
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mutic  granier  scoles  "  in  Rreat  dcceil  of  tlicii' 
scholars  as  also  of  the  frieiuls  that  ])Ut  thcin  to 
school.  So  the  King  directed  the  Arclihisho]) 
and  Bishop  of  London  to  provide  a  remedy, 
which  they  did  by  directing  that  there  shoukl 
be  five  schools  oidy,  the  three  ancient  ones, 
one  in  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-Eust,  and  St.  An- 
thony's. 

The  opponents  of  monopoly,  however,  met 
this  by  a  petition  to  Parliament  next  year  pre- 
sented in  the  names  of  the  four  parsons  of  All 
Hallows  the  Great,  St.  Andrew's  at  Holborn, 
St.  Peter's,  Cornhill  and  St.  Mary  Colcchurch, 
the  latter  being  schoolmaster  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Aeon  (St.  Thomas  a  Becket). 
"  The  full  wise  and  discreet  Commons  ''  were 
asked  ''to  consider  how  London  was  the  com- 
mon concourse  of  the  land  wherein  is  great 
multitude  of  young  people  not  only  natives 
but  from  many  other  parts  of  the  land  some 
for  lack  of  schoolmasters  in  their  own  country 
for  to  be  informed  of  grammar  there,  some  for 
the  great  alms  of  lords,  merchants,  and  others. 
Therefore,  it  was  e.xpedient  that  in  London  were 
a  sufficient  number  of  schools  and  good  in- 
formers in  grammar,  and  not  for  the  singular 
avail  of  two  or  three  persons  grievously  to 
hurt  the  multitude  of  young  people  of  all  this 
land.  For  where  there  is  great  number  of 
learners  and  few  teachers  and  all  the  learners 
be  compelled  to  go  to  the  same  few  teachers 
and  to  no  other,  the  masters  wax  rich  in  money 
and  the  learners  poor  in  learning  as  experience 
openly  showeth  against  all  virtue  and  order  of 
wele  publik,"  the  Commonwealth.  So  the  four 
asked  that  each  of  thorn  might  set  up  a  "  scole 
in  the  same  science  of  gramer  "  in  his  parish, 
the  master  to  be  appointed  and  removed  by 
the  parson  and  his  successors.  The  petition 
was  granted.  "  The  King  wille  that  it  be  do 
as  it  is  desired,"  but  so  that  it  be  done  by  the 
advice  of  the  Ordinary  (the  Judge  of  primary 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  i.e.  the  Bishop  of 
London,  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury). 
The  saving  clause  was  probably  fatal.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  any  of  the  four  schools,  except 
St.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  above  mentioned.  One 
of  the  parsons,  that  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn, 
died  next  year;  another,  the  parson  of  All 
Hallows,  the  year  after.  St.  Thomas'  Hos- 
pital was  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII  in  1538. 
It  was  bought  by  the  Mercers'  Company, 
the  richest  of  the  London  City  Companies, 
whose  hall  stood  next  door,  three  years  after- 
wards in  154L  The  King  sold  it  for  £969  subject 
to  the  condition  that  the  Company  should  keep 
three  chaplains  to  pray  for  his  soul,  and  a  free 
grammar  school  with  a  sufficient  master  to 
teach  twenty-five  children  and  scholars  freely 
{i.e.  without  tuition  fees)  forever.  The  Mer- 
cers' Hall  now  stands  on  the  site  and  the  school 
is  still  maintained.  But  the  fact  of  Henry's 
making  it  a  condition,  i.e.  imposing  a  trust 
to  keep  the  school  in  1541  is  the  only  circum- 
stance known  from  which  it   can  be  inferred 


that  any  school  existed  in  the  hosjiital  before 
its  dissolution.  As  there  is  no  trace  of  a 
S('hool  in  the  extant  hospital  registers  the  i)rob- 
abilities  against  any  school  having  been  set 
up  before  1541  are  very  great.  The  absence 
of  four  schools  wholly  supi)orted  and  entirely 
under  the  rule  of  four  parish  parsons  (-annot 
be  supposed  to  have  been  a  great  lo.ss  to  learn- 
ing. That  St.  Paul's  School  continued  to 
flourish  apjiears  from  its  master  James  Garnon 
being  given  the  degree  of  Master  in  (irammar  at 
Oxford  in  1449,  and  from  a  riiot  of  its  '"Schole- 
mayster  "  on  the  sudden  beheading  of  Hastings 
by  Richard  III  in  1453  being  reported  by  the 
chronicler  Hollingshead.  But  it  is  evident  that 
St.  Anthony's  was  a  serious  rival  and  probably 
a  superior  rival.  In  1472  we  find  the  learned 
Selling,  Prior  of  Canterbury,  getting  as  head- 
master of  Canterbury  School  one  who  had 
lately  taught  grammar  at  Winchester  and  St. 
Anthony's,  London,  and  Winchester  was  then 
facile  princeps  of  English  schools.  Stow,  who 
seems  to  have  been  himself  a  boy  at  St.  An- 
thony's, mentions  as  of  his  own  remembrance 
among  its  scions  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  author 
of  Utopia,  Lord  Chancellor  and  persecutor  of 
Protestants,  now  beatified  as  a  Roman  martyr, 
who  would  have  been  there  about  1485.  The 
"  Master  Nicholas  "  who  was  master  there  in 
1494-1495  was  probably  Nicholas  Holt,  one 
of  the  most  famous  schoolmasters  of  his  day. 
Nicholas  Heath,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, Archbishop  of  York,  and  Lord  Chancellor 
under  Queen  Mary,  was  there  about  1509. 
John  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
founder  of  the  very  flourishing  school  at  Croy- 
don, a  contemporary  of  Stow's,  went  there 
about  1537. 

Meanwhile  John  Colet,  who  is  said,  though 
not  on  any  first-hand  authority,  to  have  him- 
self been  a  boy  at  St.  Anthony's,  refounded  and 
re-endowed  St.  Paul's  School.  (See  for  more 
detailed  statement  Colet,  John.)  The  chief 
novelty  in  the  new  school  was  the  large 
number  of  boys  to  be  taught  and  the  great 
increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  masters,  the  high 
master  being  given  £34.  13.  4  as  against  the 
£10  given  by  W^ykehain  to  the  Headmaster 
of  Winchester  in  1382  and  the  £16  provided  for 
the  Headmasters  of  Eton  and  of  St.  Anthony's 
in  1443  and  1446  respectively.  Also  it  was  the 
first  school,  not  in  which  Greek  was  taught, 
but  in  which  the  statutes  mention  it.  Among 
the  early  pupils  of  the  "  newe  scole  of  Poules  " 
were  Leland,  tlie  first  and  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  EngUsh  anticiuarios,  William  Paget,  who  man- 
aged to  remain  in  favor  and  power  as  secretary 
of  state  under  Henry  VIII,  Edward  \T,  and 
Queen  Mary,  and  as  Lord  Paget  of  Beaudcscrt 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey. 
But  the  school  does  not  seem  to  have  kept 
up  its  reputation  after  Lily's  successor  and 
son-in-law  Thomas  Righteous,  or  Rightwise 
as  it  was  commonly  spelled,  took  over  the 
school  in    1532.     Stow,  who  went  to  St.   An- 
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tliony's  about  that  year,  recalls  how  the  dis- 
putations of  the  London  scholars,  which  we 
saw  took  place  in  Becket's  day  and  which  were 
expressly  directed  by  a  fourteenth  century 
statute  of  St.  Paul's  School  to  be  held  "  in 
logic  and  philosophy  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  and  to  be  determined 
at  Holy  Trinity  Priory  "  still  continued  in  his 
time. 

Education  suffered  no  loss  at  all  events  in 
London,  as  is  too  often  represented,  by  the  dis- 
solution of  monasteries.  The  only  school  we 
know  of  in  connection  with  any  monastery,  and 
that  not  for  monks  or  taught  by  monks,  was 
in  the  monastery,  now  the  Almonry  Gram- 
mar School  at  Westminster  (see  Westmixster 
School),  and  that  so  far  from  suffering  from 
the  dissolution,  was  put  on  a  much  larger  and 
better  basis  in  consequence  of  it.  After,  but 
not  because  of,  the  dissolution  we  find  two 
joint  foundations  of  schools  and  almshouses, 
founded,  one  by  Sir  George  Monoux,  a  Lord 
Mayor,  at  Walthamstow,  another,  specially 
praised  by  Stow,  at  Ratcliffe,  then  on  a  country 
road  which  under  the  name  of  Ratcliffe  High- 
way, became  a  byword  as  a  dangerous  slum. 
The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  however, 
led  indirectly  to  the  foundation  of  that  which 
became  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  schools 
in  London,  Christ's  Hospital  (see  under  Hos- 
piT.\L  Schools)  in  L553,and  half  a  century  later 
of  Charterhouse  (q.v.).  The  school  disputa- 
tions were,  according  to  Stow,  renewed  in 
King  Edward's  day  in  the  cloister  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  "  where  the  best  scholars,  still  of  St. 
Anthony's  School,"  says  the  patriotic  Stow, 
"  were  rewarded  by  bows  and  arrows  of  silver 
given  to  them  by  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  gold- 
smith." The  revival,  however,  could  not  have 
taken  place  under  Edward  VL  as  Christ's 
Hospital  was  only  legally  founded  on  June  26, 
L5.52,  and  was  only  entered  on  in  November, 
L552,  and  Edward  died  in  January,  1553.  It 
more  probably  took  place  under  IVLary.  Any- 
how it  failed,  owing  to  the  quarrels  between  the 
boys,  those  of  St.  Paul's  calling  the  St.  Anthony 
boys  pigs,  and  St.  Anthony's  calling  the  Paul- 
ities  pigeons,  and  "  proceeding  to  questions  in 
grammar  they  usually  fell  from  words  to  blows 
with  their  satchels  full  of  books  many  times 
in  great  heaps.  So  finally  they  were  restrained 
with  the  decay  of  St.  Anthony's  School."  But 
in  another  place  Stow  attributes  this  decay 
to  the  Hospital  being  "  spoiled  "  when  one 
Johnson,  the  schoolmaster,  Ijccame  prebendary 
of  Windsor.  Hut  in  both,  Stow's  memory  was 
at  fault.  Under  Edmund  Johnson,  in  the  first 
years  of  Elizabeth,  St.  Anthony's  was  at  the 
height  of  prosperitv.  On  Sept.  15,  I5G2, 
"  there  set  out  from  "Mile  End  200  children  of 
St.  Anthony's  School,  all  well  beseen  and  so 
through  Aldgate  down  Cornhill  ...  to  the 
Friars  Austin  "  (next  door  to  St.  Anthony's) 
"  with  streamers  and  flags  and  drums  beating," 
very  much  like  the  famous  Muntcm   at  Eton 


(q.v.).  This  too  in  spite  of  an  edict  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  L561  "  for  the  staying  of  all  school- 
masters and  teachers  of  youth  within  this  city 
from  making  of  any  more  musters  or  open  shows 
of  their  scholars  ...  in  rich  apparel  or  other- 
wise, either  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  on  pain  of 
imprisonment."  Johnson,  who  was  a  scholar 
of  Winchester,  only  became  a  canon  of  Windsor 
in  1560,  and  died  in  1562. 

What  caused  the  decay  of  St.  Anthony's 
School  was  not  its  masters,  but  the  setting  up 
on  a  far  larger  site  and  in  much  better  buildings 
and  with  larger  endowments  of  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  by  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
Company,  whose  hall  was  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  to  St.  Anthony's.  (See 
Merchant  Taylors'  School.) 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  1560,  the  impetus 
given  to  Westminster  School  bj'  the  refounda- 
tion of  the  Collegiate  Church,  and  its  new 
statutes  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which 
the  school  was  connected  with  Christ's  Church, 
Oxford,  and  Trinity,  Cambridge,  almost  as 
Winchester  and  Eton  with  New  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  lung's,  Cambridge,  cut  into  the  aris- 
tocratic elements  of  St.  Anthony's  and  St. 
Paul's.  St.  Saviour's  Grammar  School,  South- 
wark,  set  up  by  the  parishioners  in  connec- 
tion with  the  old  Priory  church  of  St.  Mary 
Overy,  also  in  1560,  which  also  adapted  Colet's 
St.  Paul's  school  statutes,  cut  off  a  suburban 
source  of  supply,  while  a  patent  was  granted 
for  a  grammar  school  at  St.  Dunstan's  in  the 
west  in  1562,  though  it  had  no  endowment. 
Outer  London  w-as  now  being  endowed  with  a 
ring  of  grammar  schools:  Kingston-on-Thames 
obtained  a  new  charter  for  its  ancient  but  per- 
haps decayed  grammar  school  on  March  1, 
1561.  St.  Olave's,  Southwark,  set  up  a  sep- 
arate grammar  school  of  a  lower  kind  on  July 
29,  1561.  Highgate  Grammar  School  was 
founded  by  Sir  Roger  Cholmeley,  chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  under  a  patent  of  May  6, 
1565.  Through  the  master  being  also  in- 
cumbent of  Highgate  Chapel  the  school  had 
in  1S19  fallen  into  a  purely  elementary  school 
taught  by  the  sexton.  It  was  revived  in  1S32 
and  is  now  one  of  the  great  schools  of  London 
with  455  boys,  of  w^hom  86  are  boarders.  Har- 
row (q.v.)  was  founded  in  1571.  In  1574  at 
St.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  the  parishioners  paid  £20 
a  year  to  the  parson  to  provide  a  curate  and 
also  to  pay  for  "  8  poore  chyldren  to  be  taught 
frcly  in  the  grammer  Skole  called  the  Ly- 
brary."  At  Croydon  a  school  and  almshouse 
foundation  was  founded  by  Archliishu])  A\'liit- 
gift  in  1599  and  flouri.slied  considerably  uj)  to 
1750  when  it,  too,  fell  into  jiractical  abeyance. 
It  was  revived  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
missioners in  1875  and  is  now  divided  into  a 
Gr.'immar  School  with  290  and  a  Middle  School 
with  310  boys. 

Tlie  I'Jizabeth.'in  ei'a  in  London  schools  was 
more  particularly  distinguished  by  the  effort 
made  for  elementary  education.     That   there 
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was  a  great  deal  of  eloincntary  education  in 
the  city  parisiies  before  the  Reformation  is  un- 
doubted. Cliantry  jjriests  and  i)arish  chirks 
taught  schools  like  that  described  by  Chaucer 
in  the  Prioress'  Talc,  which,  though  attriinited 
to  a  cil.y  in  Asia,  is  obviously  drawn  from  a 
London  street,  in  which  the  "little  clergeon  " 
and  his  "  felaw  "  learned  to  sing  and  "  could  but 
small  gramaire."  J5ut  the  jiarish  records 
have  (lisaiipeared.  At  >St.  Mary-at-Hill,  where 
pre-Reforniation  Churchwardens'  accounts 
have  been  preserved,  we  find  John  Northfolke, 
who  received  6s.  8(/.  for  keeping  the  "  querc  " 
(choir)  and  the  organs  all  the  twelve  days  in 
Christmas,  had  a  "  skole  house  "  provided  for 
him  in  the  Abbot's  Inn,  and  was  given  3«.  4rf. 
for  him  "  and  his  company  and  the  children 
when  Master  parson  gave  to  them  a  playing 
week,  to  make  merry."  In  1547  a  Welsh  school- 
master was  paid  £8.  10  a  year  for  teaching  the 
children  there.  So  at  St.  Mary  Woolnoth, 
another  Welshman,  named  Jones,  was  paid 
£6.  10  for  teaching  the  singing  children.  In 
1542  Edmund  Bonner,  the  subsequent  perse- 
cutor of  Protestants,  issued  injunctions  direct- 
ing every  parson  and  chantry  priest  in  London 
"  to  instruct,  teach,  and  l)ring  up  in  learning, 
the  best  ye  can,  all  such  children  of  your  parish- 
ioners as  shall  come  to  you  for  the  same,  or  at 
the  least  teach  them  to  read  English,  taking 
moderately  of  their  friends  that  may  be  able 
to  pay."  But  it  was  not  till  Elizabeth's  reign 
that  any  organized  efforts  were  made.  We  then 
find  in  1568  a  schoolmaster  in  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry  being  ordered  to  "avoid  his  school" 
and  after  that  payments  for  a  schoolmaster. 
The  school  was  often  in  the  belfry.  Thus  at 
St.  Ethelburga's  in  1589  "  received  of  Smythe, 
the  schoolmaster,  for  one  year's  allowance  for 
keeping  school  in  the  belfry  10s."  At  St. 
Margaret's  New  Fish  Street,  in  1595,  "  Mr. 
Philip  Manfield,  M.A.,  to  have  the  belfry  to 
teach  children  in  by  consent  of  Parson  Alton 
and  the  parishioners."  In  1004  the  parson  him- 
self was  to  keep  a  school  in  the  belfry  and  make 
satisfaction,  if  there  be  any  hurt  by  any  dis- 
order of  his  scholars.  At  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill, 
in  1609,  the  Parish  Clerk  was  allowed  to  teach 
in  the  belfry.  At  St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  in 
1596  the  schoolmaster,  "  using  also  the  trade 
of  a  chandler,"  was  cho.sen  churchwarden. 
At  St.  JohnZachery  in  1600  "paid  out  about  one 
Edward  Laurence  a  schoolmaster  7s.  2d." 

The  reign  of  James  I  was  signalized  by  a  fresh 
outburst  of  school  founding  in  London,  Charter- 
house (q.v.)  being  founded  in  1611,  followed  by 
Dame  Alice  Owen's  School  at  Islington  in  1613, 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  thanksgiving  for 
a  narrow  escape  from  being  shot  by  an  arrow, 
Camberwell  Clrammar  School  in  1615,  Strat- 
ford-le-Bow  in  1617,  and  (lodsgift  College  at 
Dulwich,  a  belated  imitation  of  Winchester 
and  Eton  by  Edward  Alleyn  (q.v.),  a  successful 
actor  in  1619.  This  was  the  most  ambitious 
of  all  and  might  have  been  then  what  it  even- 


tually became  through  tlie  growth  of  London, 
one  of  the  first  schools  in  London,  but  the 
founder  married  a  second  and  young  wife 
before  tiie  endowment  was  com|)leted  and  its 
prosperity  was  delayed  till  reorganized  in  1865 
and  1882.  Now  it  maintains  four  schools, 
two  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  the  former  with 
673  boys,  of  whom  150  are  boarders,  and  is 
among  the  first  of  the  university  sciiolarship 
winning  schools  in  England.  Alleyn's  School 
has  also  600  boys. 

The  Civil  War  almost  stopped  the  growth 
of  endowed  schools  in  London  and  the  neigh- 
borhood. But  Colfe's  School  at  Lewisham 
dates  from  the  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
in  1656.  The  fire  of  London  finally  ended  St. 
Anthony's  Hospital  School,  which  was  never 
rebuilt  after  it.  Thenceforth  there  is  little  or 
no  addition  to  the  London  secondary  endowed 
schools.  An  era  of  private  schools,  some  of 
them  extremely  prosperous,  began  with  the 
Civil  War,  notably  that  of  Farnaby  (q.v.)  and 
one  John  Milton,  poet,  also  that  of  Thomas 
Singleton,  expelled  headmaster  of  Eton,  who 
is  said  to  have  had  350  boys  in  a  school  in 
St.  Mary  Axe  parish. 

With  the  eighteenth  century  came  the  char- 
ity schools  (q.v.),  which  were  particularly 
successful,  as  they  were  particularly  needed  in 
London.  In  that  century  nearly  all  the  old 
schools  suffered  eclipse,  save  Westminster  (q.v.). 
St.  Paul's  in  1748  had  fallen  to  thirty-five  boys. 
Not  until  they  were  refounded  by  the  Endowed 
Schools  and  the  Charity  Commissioners  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  did  St.  Paul's, 
St.  Olave's,  Highgate,  Croydon,  Dulwich,  or 
Camberwell  recover  the  prosperity  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Now  St.  Paul's,  with  its 
600  boys  in  its  new  and  spacious  realm  at  Ham- 
mersmith, can  regard  itself  as  efficient  as  when 
it  trained  that  brilliant  controversialist,  Thomas 
a  Becket,  or  gave  John  Milton  his  bent  to  high 
themes    of   poetry.  A.  F.  L. 

See  Arches,  School  of  the;  Cathedral 
Schools;  Grammar  Schools;  Hospital 
Schools. 

Present  Position.  —  The  history  of  educa- 
tion in  London  during  the  last  century  coin- 
cides with  the  development  of  education  in 
England  generally,  and  will  be  found  treated 
in  the  article  on  England,  Education  in. 
L'ntil  1903  education  in  the  London  area  was 
administered  by  the  London  School  Board. 
In  1903  a  special  act  was  passed  extending 
the  provisions  of  the  1902  Education  Act 
to  the  London  County  Council,  a  body  which 
had  been  established  in  1888  under  the  Local 
Covernment  Act.  In  1889  the  London  County 
Council,  like  the  other  county  councils,  under 
the  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  that  year, 
was  allowed  to  share  in  the  local  adminis- 
tration of  technical  education  and  established 
technical  institutes  and  schools  of  art  of  its 
own  and  aided  the  polytechnics  and  the  other 
institutions  providing  technical  education  which 
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had  been  established  by  voluntary  agencies  or 
b}-^  pubhc  subscriptions  and  which  were  under 
semi-public  management.  P^urther,  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  tlirougli  the  Technical 
Education  Board  aided  the  newly  established 
"  teaching  university  "  of  London  and  also  the 
endowed  and  other  secondary  schools  within 
the  county.  The  aid  given  was  restricted  to 
subjects  coming  witliin  the  statutory  definition 
of  technical  education.  Thus,  the  London 
County  Council  had  to  a  small  extent  taken  part 
in  educational  administration  before  the  acts 
of  1902-1903  came  into  force  on  May  1,  1904, 
and  unified  local  administration  by  transferring 
to  the  London  County  Council  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  London  School  Hoard. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  London  County  Cotin- 
cil.  —  The  London  County  Council  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888. 
The  administrative  county  covers  an  area  of 
120  square  miles.  This  area  includes  the  city  of 
London,  whose  ancient  privileges  retain  their 
historic  character  and  power  and  whose  admin- 
istrative system  has  been  largely  left  untouched. 
The  county  area  also  includes  the  areas  of  twenty- 
eight  metropolitan  boroughs.  But  the  county 
area  does  not  include  a  considerable  number  of 
local  authorities,  whose  areas,  together  with  that 
of  the  London  County  Council,  are  popularly 
known  as  Greater  London.  The  London  County 
Council  is  the  local  education  authority  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  administrative  area  of  120 
square  miles.  The  city  of  London  and  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  appoint  two  thirds  of 
the  managers  of  the  elementary  schools  within 
their  areas,  but  they  have  no  other  duties  or 
powers  in  respect  of  education. 

The  London  County  Council  consists  of  a 
chairman,  nineteen  aldermen,  and  118  council- 
lors (three  ladies).  The  councillors  are  elected 
triennially  by  fifty-eight  electoral  divisions: 
one  division,  the  city  of  London,  having  four 
members.  The  Council's  powers,  duties,  and 
liabilities  include  finance,  main  drainage,  parks, 
highways,  housing  of  the  working  classes,  asy- 
lums, licenses  for  music,  dancing,  and  theaters, 
public  health,  local  pensions,  shop  hours  and 
shop  seats,  and  a  great  variety  of  others,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  local  education  authority.  The 
Council  by  statute  has  also  rights  of  represen- 
tation on  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  and 
numerous  other  authorities  of  a  sijecific  charac- 
ter. The  Council  delegates  many  of  its  powers 
and  duties  to  committees  whose  "  orders  of 
reference  "  arc  partly  executive  and  partly  ad- 
visory. The  magnitude  of  the  C^ouncil's  opera- 
tions may  be  gathered  from  two  facts  —  it 
spends  annually  £10, 000, 000  sterling  and  em- 
ploys 45,000  servants  and  officers  of  all  kinds. 
The  Education  Committee,  the  only  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  which  sits  in  public,  con- 
sists of  fifty  memtx^rs  (thirty-eight  councillors 
and  twelve  coopted). 

All  matters  relating  to  the  exercise  of  the 
Council's   powers   under   the   education    acts, 


except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing 
money,  stand  referred  by  statute  to  the  Edu- 
cation Committee  of  the  Council;  and  the 
Council,  before  exercising  any  such  powers, 
unless  in  their  opinion  the  matter  is  urgent, 
receives  and  considers  the  report  of  that  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  matter  in  question. 
The  Council  may  delegate  to  the  education 
committee  any  of  its  powers  under  the  Educa- 
tion Acts  except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate 
or  borrowing  money.  A  large  part  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  education  committee  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  following  subcommittees: 
accommodation  and  attendance,  books  and 
apparatus,  buildings,  children's  care,  elemen- 
tary education,  general  purposes,  higher  edu- 
cation, special  schools,  and  teaching  staff  sub- 
committees. It  is  assisted  in  the  administration 
of  elementary  education  by  181  statutory  bodies 
of  managers  for  provided  (council)  schools  and 
■355  for  non-provided  (voluntary)  schools,  and 
in  the  management  of  its  own  secondary  schools, 
training  colleges,  technical  institutes,  and  schools 
of  art  by  advisory  or  local  subcommittees. 
The  Council  also  appoints  representatives  to 
serve  upon  the  governing  bodies  of  all  schools 
and  institutions  to  which  it  makes  grants.  In 
the  various  branches  of  higher  education  the 
Council  is  associated  with  several  other  authori- 
ties, such  as  the  University  of  London,  the  city 
companies,  the  governing  bodies  of  endowed 
secondary  schools,  and  the  governing  bodies  of 
polytechnics  and  technical  institutes. 

The  Council  spends  annually  about  six  mil- 
lions sterling  on  education  —  about  £5,000,000 
on  elementary  and  £1,000,000  on  higher.  As 
the  receipts  from  government  grants  amount  to 
about  £1,600,000,  an  education  rate  of  Is.  9|rf. 
in  the  pound  has  to  be  levied.  The  local  edu- 
cation authority  thus  bears  over  70  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  education,  the  national  exchequer 
bearing  less  than  30  per  cent. 

The  administrative  staff  of  the  Council  for 
education  consists  of  about  1000  oflnccrs,  includ- 
ing over  100  inspectors  and  organizers.  There 
are  four  divisional  inspectors  for  higher  educa- 
tion and  twelve  district  inspectors  for  elemen- 
tary education,  as  well  as  organizers  of  domestic 
economy  and  needlework,  manual  training, 
drawing,  singing,  trade  schools,  and  children's 
care  work. 

The  County  of  London  is  for  administrative 
purposes  (education)  divided  into  twelve  areas, 
to  each  of  which  there  are  attached,  with  their 
assistants:  one  district  insi)ector;  one  divisional 
corre.s])otHlent,  who  conducts  the  business  of  the 
local  bodies  of  managers  and  a.ssociations  of 
children's  care  committees;  one  divisional  su- 
perintendent, who  deals  with  questions  of  school 
attendance,  employment  of  children,  and  the 
assessment  of  charges  for  meals  and  medical 
treatment;  one  district  organizer  of  care  com- 
mittees. 

Elementary  Education.  —  Of  the  i)nblic  ele- 
mentary schools,  550  schools  are  pro\ided  and 
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maintained  liy  the  London  County  C'ounril, 
and  36.5  schools  provided  as  to  f;il)ric  liy  religious 
and  other  organizations,  but  maintained  by  the 
London  County  Council.  The  accommodation 
provided  amounts  to  711,000  places,  and  there 
are  650,000  children  in  average  attendance. 
The  schools  are  open  more  than  400  half  days 
per  year,  and  the  percentage  of  attendance  on 
roll  averages  SO. ,5  per  cent  throughout  the  year. 
Attendance  at  school  is  compulsory  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen.  The  education 
given  in  both  classes  of  schools  is  the  same.  As 
a  rule,  the  schools  are  organized  in  three  depart- 
ments, for  infants,  boys,  and  gii-ls.  There  are 
a  certain  number  of  mi.xed  tlcpartments.  Each 
department  has  its  own  headmaster  or  head- 
mistress. 

In  addition  tothe  ordinary  elementary  schools, 
there  are  some  forty  central  schools  (recently 
established)  giving  a  superior  elementary  edu- 
cation for  selected  cluldren  who  can  remain  at 
school  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  pupils  are 
selected  from  the  ordinary  schools  between  the 
ages  of  eleven  and  twelve,  and  in  a  limited  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  financial  aid  is  necessary 
bursaries  will  be  awarded  from  the  age  of 
fourteen  to  fifteen  and  one  half  years.  (See 
Industrial  Education.) 

Open-air  schools  have  been  conducted  on  a 
small  scale  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  au- 
tumn months  for  pupils  likely  to  benefit  from 
open-air  treatment.  A  number  of  playground 
classes  have  also  been  established  in  some  of  the 
poorest  and  most  crowded  districts  of  London. 

Curriculum.  —  The  elementary  school  cur- 
riculum, like  that  of  elementary  schools  else- 
where, has  been  framed  with  the  object  of  de- 
veloping the  general  intelligence,  character,  and 
adaptability  of  the  children,  and  includes,  in 
addition  to  Enghsh,  arithmetic,  history,  and 
geography  such  subjects  as  moral  instruction, 
nature  study,  phj'sical  exercises,  organized 
games,  swimming,  domestic  economy,  and 
needlework  for  girls,  and  manual  training  for 
boys.  Subject  to  a  few  general  regulations, 
each  head  teacher  frames  her  (or  his)  own  cur- 
riculum. In  the  central  schools  the  curriculum 
has  an  industrial  or  commercial  bias. 

Teaching  Staff.  —  The  teaching  staff  num- 
bers about  20,000  (men  and  women  as  three  to 
seven),  some  14,000  of  wliom  are  trained  as  well 
as  certificated  teachers.  To  fill  the  vacancies 
which  occur  throughout  the  year  in  London 
County  Council  schools  there  is  formed  annually 
a  list  of  students  specially  selected  from  those 
who  will  leave  the  training  colleges  at  mid- 
summer. The  teachers  on  the  list  are  appointed 
permanently,  and  are  allocated  to  particular 
schools  as  vacancies  arise. 

Teachers  in  non-provided  schools  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  managers  of  the  schools,  the 
appointment  being  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
Council,  which  may  be  refused  on  educational 
(not  religious)  grounds.  Their  salaries  are 
paid  by  the  London  County  Council.     With  re- 


gard to  salaries,  security  of  tenure,  etc.,  thej*  are 
in  the  same  position  as  teachers  in  Council 
schools. 

Promotion  to  the  post  of  head  teacher  is 
made  from  the  ranks  of  the  assistant  teachers 
within  the  s(>rvice,  and  for  this  purpose  a  pro- 
motion list  is  formed.  Ai)i)licants  for  a  place  on 
this  list  must  satisfy  certain  conditions  as  to 
service  and  qualifications. 

The  salaries  paid  are  set  out  below:  — 


Accommo- 

Mini- 

Annual 

Maxi- 

dation 

mum 

Incheme.vt 

mum 

Head- 

-200 

£1.50' 

£7.  10.V. 

£210 

masters    . 

201-^00 

200 

10.0 

:',(){) 

401- 

300 

10.0 

400 

Head- 

-200 

12.5' 

4 

IGO 

mistresses 

201-400 

1.50 

8 

22.5 

401- 

225 

8 

300 

Assistant 

Masters   . 

100 

5.  7.  10 

200 

Assistant 

Mistresses 

90 

4 

150 

'  Salary  as  assistant  +  £10  with  minimum  of 

Bonks  and  Apparatus.  —  Head  teachers  are 
supplied  annually  with  lists  containing  par- 
ticulars of  all  the  articles  which  appear  suitable 
for  school  use.  All  books  and  school  material 
are  supplied  from  the  Council's  stores  on  requisi- 
tion by  a  head  teacher  which  as  a  rule  is  made 
twice  a  year.  School  lending  libraries  are  also 
provided  by  the  Council  for  the  encouragement 
of  home  reading. 

Social  Welfare.  —  The  welfare  of  the  child 
engages  much  attention.  Care  committees 
have  been  formed  in  connection  with  every  ele- 
mentary school  in  London,  and  the  members  of 
these  committees  (some  five  or  six  thousand 
voluntary  workers)  devote  much  personal 
service  to  the  care  of  the  children.  Meals  are 
provided  from  the  rates  for  every  necessitous 
child  at  an  annual  expenditure  of  £80,000. 
The  number  of  children  on  the  neces.sitous  list 
averages  for  the  whole  year  some  40,000.  The 
average  number  of  meals  per  child  per  week  is 
4.8,  and  the  average  cost  of  the  meal  is  2.1Sf/. 
(food  and  preparation).  (See  Food  and  Feed- 
ing OF  School  Children.)  A  large  medical 
staff  and  service  is  employed  by  the  Council  for 
the  medical  inspection  of  school  children,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  hospitals 
and  with  local  associations  of  doctors  for  the 
medical  treatment  of  children  suffering  from 
ailments  of  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat,  and  from 
ringworm.  The  medical  staff  also  deals  with 
the  cleansing  of  verminous  school  children. 
Medical  inspection  is  systematic,  and  some 
225,000  children  arc  inspected  annually;  the 
medical  treatment  scheme  is  yet  incomplete. 
So  far  some  25,000  children  annually  are  treated 
at  the  expense  of  the  rates.  (See  Medicai, 
Inspection.) 
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The  Council  also  aids  various  voluntary  agen- 
cies which  provide  recreative  facilities  for  chil- 
dren out  of  school  hours  and  during  holidays. 
Local  juvenile  advisory  committees  have  been 
established  in  various  parts  of  London,  with  the 
object  of  finding  suitable  employment  for  chil- 
dren when  they  leave  school  and  of  looking  after 
them  and  their  interests  when  they  obtain  it. 
EtTorts  are  being  made  to  organize  on  a  sys- 
tematic basis  the  various  voluntary  agencies 
which  have  hitherto  been  engaged  in  finding 
employment  for  children  on  leaving  school  and 
to  secure  cooperation  between  the  school  care 
committees  and  the  juvenile  labor  exchanges 
established  by  the  government.  Large  pro- 
%'ision  is  made  in  special  schools  for  defective 
children  of  all  kinds,  —  the  bhnd,  the  deaf,  the 
physically  and  mentally  defective,  and  juvenile 
offenders. 

Secondary  Education.  — Organization.  —  The 
County  Council  maintains  twcntj'  secondary 
schools,  with  an  attendance  of  4500  pupils  at  a 
gross  cost  of  £80,000  a  year.  It  also  makes 
annual  grants  amounting  to  £80,000  to  forty- 
two  secondary  endowed  schools  with  an  attend- 
ance of  15,000  pupils.  In  addition  to  these 
two  classes  of  schools  there  are  forty-five  public 
or  semipublic  secondary  schools  neither  main- 
tained nor  aided  by  the  Council  which  provide 
for  12,500  pupils,  and  at  least  some  9000  pupils 
are  known  to  be  in  attendance  at  schools  con- 
ducted by  individuals  for  private  profit. 

The  pujjils  in  the  majority  of  the  pubUc  sec- 
ondary schools  are  of  two  classes,  fee-paying  and 
(in  practice)  scholarship  holders,  one  of  the 
conditions  attached  to  the  receipt  of  grants  by 
secondary  schools  from  the  Board  of  Education 
being  that  25  per  cent  of  the  school  places  must 
be  reserved  for  free  education  for  elementary 
school  pupils.  The  fees  charged  range  from 
£4.  13.  6  to  £12  a  year  in  the  county  secondary 
schools  and  from  £2.  10.  0  to  £31.  10.  0  in  the 
aided  and  non-aided  secondary  schools. 

The  curriculum  in  the  county  secondary 
schools  is  designed  to  give  a  good  general  edu- 
cation to  pupils  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen.  The 
teaching  staff  consists  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  specialists  in  the  subjects  taught.  The 
salaries  paid  in  the  Council's  schools  to  head- 
masters varv  according  to  the  size  of  the  school 
from  £400  to  £800,  and  to  headmistresses  £300. 
to  £G0()  according  to  the  size  of  the  schools. 
Assistant  ma.sters  receive  £150  to  £300  (in 
some  cases  £350),  and  assistant  mistresses 
£120  to  £220  (in  some  cases  £250). 

sSrholarxhipn.  —  The  scholarship  system  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes,  county  scholarships 
for  pupils  desiring  a  good  general  education  with, 
as  an  objective  in  many  cases,  a  university  or 
technical  college  education;  technical  and  trade 
scholarships  for  pupils  who  desire  an  industrial 
training  in  substitution  for  the  old  apjiren- 
ticeship  system  as  a  i)reparation  for  employment 
in  skilled  trades;  and  scholarships  for  students 
intending  to   become   teachers.     The   mainte- 
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nance  grants  accompanying  scholarships  depend 
in  all  cases  on  the  income  of  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  scholar. 

Junior  county  scholarships  are  awarded  to 
children  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twelve, 
and  are  tenable  for  three  and  in  some  cases  five 
years.  They  cover  free  education  at  an  ap- 
proved secondary  school  and  in  most  cases  main- 
tenance grants  varying  from  £6  to  £15  a  year. 
Every  eligible  pupil  in  the  London  elementary 
schools  numbering  annually  some  23,000  pupils, 
must  compete  for  these  scholarships.  The  num- 
ber of  scholarships  awarded  annually  is  about 
1700.  In  principle  these  scholarships  mean  that 
the  Council  does  not  provide  free  secondary  edu- 
cation for  all  who  desire  it,  but  only  for  those 
who  can  take  full  advantage  of  it.  Interme- 
diate county  scholarships,  300  in  number,  are 
open  to  candidates  between  si.\teen  and  seven- 
teen 3'ears  of  age  and  cover  free  education  at  a 
secondary  school  or  other  institution  for  higher 
education  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen.  The 
maintenance  grants  attached  to  these  scholar- 
ships vary  from  £10  to  £25  a  year.  Senior 
county  scholarships  are  awarded  to  candi- 
dates eighteen  years  of  age  and  upwards  in- 
tending to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  an  in- 
stitution of  university  rank.  Fifty  are  awarded 
annually,  varying  in  value  according  to  the 
financial  circumstances  of  the  candidates  and 
the  course  of  study  they  have  in  -view.  The 
technical  and  trade  scholarshijis  awarded  by 
the  Council  vary  considerablj-  in  conditions. 
Some  provide  free  instruction  in  applied  science 
or  art  with  maintenance  grants  of  £50  for  day 
students;  others  provide  free  evening  instruction 
with  maintenance  grants  of  £3  for  artisans 
engaged  in  certain  definite  callings.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  are  trade  scholarships  for 
boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  years  of  age  who  wish 
to  enter  such  occupations  as  book  production, 
furniture  and  cabinetmaking,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  etc.  Free  tuition  and  maintenance 
grants  varying  from  £6  to  £15  a  year  are 
provided. 

The  scholarships  for  the  preliminary  educa- 
tion of  teachers  consist  of  bursaries  followed 
bj'  student  teacherships,  (-ach  tenable  for  one 
year.  Bursaries  are  awarded  at  the  age  of 
si.xteen  to  pui)ils  who  have  attended  a  second- 
ary school  for  three  years,  and  are  tenable  for 
another  year  at  the  same  school.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  this  period  the  student  is  awarded  a 
student  teachership  tenable  for  one  year,  dur- 
ing which  ])erio(l  he  receives  training  at  an  ele- 
mentary school  in  the  art  of  teaching  ])rior  to 
entering  a  training  college. 

Training  of  Teachers.  —  The  Council  main- 
tains seven  training  colleges  with  accommoda- 
tion for  loco  students.  The  scheme  of  work, 
which  covers  a  period  of  two  years,  provides  a 
general  education  as  well  as  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  iiractice  of  teaching. 

One  of  the  colleges  (the  London  Day  Train- 
ing College)  which  is  recognized  as  a  school  of 
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London  University  iirovidcs  a  four  years'  course 
witii  a  view  to  tlie  students,  who  are  specially 
selected,  obtaining  a  deforce  of  the  university  in 
a,ddition  to  the  special  |)rofcssional  trainins. 

University  Education.  —  The  University  of 
London  (</.('.)  consists  of  three  classes  of  teach- 
iuff  institutions:  (1)  three  collcRcs  incorporated 
in  the  university;  (2)  twenty-nine  institutions, 
including  medical,  theological,  and  law  schools 
designated  "  Schools  of  the  I'niversity,"  which 
are  under  se])aratc  governing  ixnlies;  (3)  tliirty 
other  institutions  at  which  certain  teachers  are 
recognized  as  teachers  of,  and  certain  courses 
are  approved  by  the  university.  The  London 
County  Council  works  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  university  and  makes  annual  grants  both  to 
the  university  and  to  several  of  the  constituent 
schools  of  the  university,  including  the  Imperial 
College  of  Science  and  Technology.  The  whole 
question  of  university  education  in  London  is 
at  present  under  the  consideration  of  a  royal 
commission. 

Technical  Education.  —  The  most  advanced 
work  in  technical  education  is  done  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  university  rank,  but  in  addition  to 
this  a  very  large  amount  of  technical,  commer- 
cial, and  general  instruction  is  given  in  poly- 
technics, technical  institutes,  schools  of  art,  and 
evening  schools.  The  instruction  given  in  these 
institutions  covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
and  as  the  students  in  attendance  are  drawn  to 
a  very  large  extent  from  those  actually  engaged 
during  the  daytime  in  industrial  employment, 
the  bulk  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  evening. 
Some  200,000  evening  students  are  enrolled  year 
by  year. 

Trade  Schools.  —  In  order  to  provide  some 
approach  to  a  substitute  for  the  apprenticeship 
system,  which  has  now  practically  disappeared, 
a  number  of  trade  schools  have  been  established 
to  provide  a  training  for  those  boys  and  girls 
who  are  prepared  to  enter  certain  skilled  occu- 
pations. The  boys'  schools  provide  in  some 
cases  a  technical  training  for  groups  of  trades, 
e.g.  woodworking,  building  trade,  engineering, 
and  in  others  for  specific  trades,  such  as  silver- 
smithing,  tailoring,  cooking  and  bakery.  In  the 
case  of  the  girls'  schools  the  preparation  is  for 
particular  trades,  such  as  dressmaking,  milli- 
nery, corset  making,  upholstery,  and  laundry. 
The  trade  schools  in  London  number  seven- 
teen, of  which  the  Council  maintains  eight  for 
boys  with  an  attendance  of  600,  and  four  at- 
tended by  400  girls.  In  addition  to  these  there 
are  five  trade  schools  in  polytechnics,  attended 
by  2.50  boys  and  450  girls.  The  course  of  in- 
struction in  these  schools  is  designed  to  turn 
out  intelligent  workers  able  to  use  their  hands 
and  their  brains  to  the  best  advantage  when  they 
enter  the  workshops.  The  trade  teaching  is  in 
the  hands  of  teachers  with  first-class  trade  expe- 
rience, and  trade  methods  and  standards  of 
work  are  adopted. 

Cost  of  Education.  —  Some  idea  of  the  rela- 
tive importance  and  magnitude  of  the  various 


divisions  in  the  ("ouncil's  educational  work 
may  be  gathered  from  some  of  the  heads  of  the 
estimated  expenditure  for  1911-1912  (Capital 
and  Maintenance;),  which  are  set  out  in  round 
figures  :  elementary  education,  £2,740,000; 
secondary  and  university  education,  €390,000; 
technical  and  evening  school  education, 
£320,000;  special  school  education,  £200,000; 
social  welfare  of  children,  £  125,000;  main- 
tenance of  buildings,  £740,000;  books  and 
apparatus,  .£.'140, 000;  total  maintenance  ex- 
penditure, £5, ()()(), 000;  total  cai)ital  expendi- 
ture on  sites  .'iiid  liuildings,  £730,000. 

System  of  Administration.  —  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  the  Council  operates  by  means 
of  committees  i^artly  executive  and  partly  ad- 
visory. Where  powers  are  delegated  by  the 
Council  to  the  committee,  that  committee  deals 
with  the  subject  matter  in  the  name  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  within  the  limits  of  the  Council's  statu- 
tory or  other  authority;  in  other  cases  the 
committee  considers  and  reports  on  proposals 
for  the  Council's  decision.  The  business  of 
education  is  distributed  among  subcommittees, 
who  in  a  like  manner  "  deal  with  "  or  "  consider 
and  report  on "  according  to  the  powers  and 
duties  intrusted  to  them  by  the  education 
committee.  The  administration  of  the  various 
services  is  conducted  by  departments.  At  the 
head  of  each  department  is  a  chief  officer  who 
may  be  called  upon  by  any  committee  or  its 
subcommittees  to  rejjort  to  it  on  matters 
within  the  scope  of  his  duties  or  their  orders  of 
reference.  For  example,  the  education  officer 
conducts  the  business  of  the  education  com- 
mittee, and  is  the  principal  executive  officer  in 
respect  of  education,  but  the  clerk  of  the  Coun- 
cil is  the  final  authority  on  rules  of  procedure, 
and,  for  purposes  of  coordination,  reports  on 
the  general  effect  of  staff  proposals  (except  in 
the  case  of  teaching  staff);  the  comptroller 
submits  a  criticism  on  the  financial  effect  of  the 
education  committee's  schemes  and  proposals, 
and  in  respect  of  education  is  also  the  account- 
ant, paymaster,  and  audit  officer;  the  solicitor 
reports  on  legal  matters;  the  medical  officer 
is  an  advisory  and  administrative  officer  in 
respect  of  medical  inspection,  medical  treat- 
ment, cleansing,  and  so  on,  of  school  children; 
and  the  educational  adviser,  who  has  no  execu- 
tive or  administrative  duties,  reports  generally, 
presenting  criticism  or  advice  on  the  larger 
schemes  or  proposals  wliich  have  been  submitted 
to  the  subcommittees.  The  education  officer's 
department  is  divided  into  six  large  branches, 
and  the  staff"  of  these  branches,  subject  to  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  educa- 
tion officer,  carry  out  the  education  committee's 
instructions  and  act  as  clerks  or  secretaries  of 
committees  of  all  kinds  (central  or  local)  con- 
cerned with  education. 

The  education  acts  of  1902-1903,  which 
brought  into  being  a  vast  educational  organiza- 
tion, have  profoundly  affected  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  pubhc  education  in  England. 
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The  London  County  Council  has  effected  great 
reforms  in  every  part  of  the  educational  field, 
and  has  developed  and  supplemented  higher 
secondary  and  technical  education  into  a  fairly 
complete  and  coordinated  system.  One  great 
reform  remains.  A  Royal  Commission  on 
University  Education  in  London  has  been  at 
work  since  1909.  It  is  expected  that  the 
conclusions  of  this  commission  will  have  a 
powerful  and  far-reaching  influence  over  the 
future  of  university  education;  and  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  an  ordered  system 
of  institutions  of  university  rank  the  London 
County  Council  as  the  local  education  author- 
ity is  intimately  concerned.  There  is  one  im- 
portant difference  between  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  London  County  Council  as  local  education 
authority  and  that  of  the  board  of  education 
of  a  great  American  city.  In  England  the 
State,  while  intrusting  certain  powers  to  and 
imposing  certain  duties  on  the  local  education 
authority,  intrusts  the  general  administration  of 
its  education  acts  to  the  Board  of  Education — • 
a  state  (not  a  municipal)  department;  and 
the  State  enables  the  board,  under  ParUament 
and  by  means  of  grants  in  aid,  to  secure  general 
control  and  direction  of  education  throughout 
the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.  The  grants 
in  aid  and  the  control  are  not  always  commen- 
surate. It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  while  an 
American  city  bears  the  whole  cost  of  its  edu- 
cational system,  it  enjoys  greater  independence 
than  the  corresponding  municipal  authority  in 
England.  R.  B. 
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London  County  Council.  Report  of  the  Education 
Committee  submitting  the  Report  of  the  Education 
Office.     (London,  annual.) 

Handlmok  gieing  dilailid  Arrangements  for  the  central 
Examination  for  Junior  County  Scholarships. 
(London,  1905.) 

Handbook  giving  Particulars  of  the  Council's  Scholar- 
ships and  other  Scholarships  open  to  London  Chil- 
dren, together  Joith  a  List  of  London  Secondary 
Schools.     (London,  1905.) 
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Schools.      (London,  1909.) 
Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Education  Committee, 

issued  weekly,  when  committee  is  in  session. 
Organisation  of  Education  in  London.      (London,  190S  ) 
Many  other  Reports  on  different  educational  topics. 
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Webb,  S.      London  Education.     (London,  1904.) 

LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  ECONOMICS 
AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  —An  institu- 
tion founded  in  1S95  and  since  1900  a  school  of 
the  University  of  London  in  the  faculty  of 
economics  and  political  science  (including 
commerce  and  industry).  It  was  incorporated 
in  1901,  among  other  purposes  "  to  organize, 
promote,  and  supply  courses  of  education  spe- 
cially adapted  to  the  needs  of  persons  who  are, 
or  who  intend  to  be,  engaged  in  any  kind  of 
administration,  including  the  service  of  any 
government,  local  authority,  railways,  and 
shipping,  banking  and  insurance,  international 
trade,  and  any  of  the  higher  branches  of  com- 
merce and  industry  and  also  the  profession  of 
teaching  any  such  subjects."  The  work  is 
arranged  under  the  following  heads:  eco- 
nomics and  statistics;  politics  arid  public  ad- 
ministration; history,  economic  and  political, 
including  paleography;  law;  geography;  so- 
ciology; commerce  and  industry;  accounting 
and  business  methods;  banking;  trans]K)rt; 
librarianship.  In  connection  with  the  War 
Office  a  special  course  in  administrative  sub- 
jects has  been  arranged  for  a  number  of  army 
officers,  to  equip  them  for  the  administrative 
staff  of  the  army.  The  courses  in  transport 
are  attended  largely  by  students  engaged  in 
railway  administration.  Most  of  the  courses 
are  recognized  by  the  University'  of  London  for 
its  degrees.  The  school  is,  however,  attended 
largely  by  special  and  postgraduate  students 
engaged  in  research;  by  persons  engaged  in 
banking,  insurance,  accounting,  railway  admin- 
istration, etc.,  and  bj'  administrative  officers 
in  the  service  of  the  government,  central  or 
local.  Students  working  for  degrees  must 
satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  The  school  has  power  to 
grant  certificates  in  geography,  m(Mlic\al  his- 
tory, including  paleography  and  diiilomatic, 
and  in  commerce.  The  school  possesses  a  val- 
ua!)le  lilirary  of  some  ()l),000  volumes  and  70,000 
pampiilets  bearing  on  its  special  work.  The 
school  issues  its  own  series  of  Sludiea  in  Eco- 
nomics and  PoUlicul  Science,  and  the  Clare  Mar- 
ket Review,  the  students'  magazine,  publishes 
some  results  of  the  research  work.  The  stu- 
dents are  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  about  20  per  cent  are  already  graduates 
of  some  university.  Grants  are  given  to  the 
school  by  the  Treasury,  by  the  London  County 
Council,  and  several  jniblic  and  private  bodies, 
which  also  maintain  scholarships  and  ])rizcs 
at  the  school.     The  number  of  students,  men 
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ami  women,  enrolled  in  1910  was  1026  under  a 
faculty  of  ()2  members. 

References :  — 

EuBland,  Hoard  of  Education,  Reports  from   Universities 
iijul   Univorsily  CoUeges.     (London,  annual.) 
Special    lieports    on    Educational    Subjects,    Vol.    II, 
pp.  76-98.     (London,  1898.) 

LONDON  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION, 
LONDON,  ENGLAND.  —  A  profe.s.sional  as- 
sociation of  teacliers  engaged  in  schools  aided 
or  maintained  by  the  London  Education 
Association.  It  was  organized  in  1872  as  the 
Metropolitan  Board  Teachers  Association,  and 
has  gradually  increased  its  membership  and 
scope  of  activity  until  it  has  become  the  largest 
association  of  its  kind  in  the  British  Empire. 
It  aims  to  secure  the  recognition  of  teaching 
as  a  profession,  and  has  stood  in  the  front  in  the 
struggle  for  professional  freedom  on  such 
questions  as  tests  for  teachers,  salaries, 
questions  of  corporal  punishment,  abolition  of 
extraneous  duties,  inspection  versus  e.xamina- 
tion,  superannuation  schemes,  size  of  classes, 
and  freedom  from  outside  interference.  The 
government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  general  com- 
mittee of  one  hundred  members,  and  sectional 
interests  are  supervised  b}^  subcommittees, 
including  mistresses,  teachers  in  non-provided 
schools,  teachers  in  higher  education  institu- 
tions, in  central  and  higher  grade  schools,  in 
evening  schools,  handicraft  instructor.?,  and 
domestic  science  instructresses.  At  the  offices 
of  the  association  members  may  receive  advice 
on  matters  of  professional  difficulty  such  as, 
tenure,  compensation,  salary,  sick  pay  allow- 
ances, unfair  report,  promotion,  superannua- 
tion, breakdown  allowances.  The  Association 
also  secures  to  its  members  some  important 
material  benefits  in  the  way  of  cooperative 
teaching,  reduced  rates  of  subscriptions,  benev- 
olent funds,  and  guidance  and  direction  for 
holidays.  The  Association  has  also  been  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  act  as  host  to  groups  of 
foreign  visiting  teachers  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Russia,  and  elsewhere,  and  is  ready  to 
give  any  information  on  education  within  the 
London  area.  The  organ  of  the  Association 
is  the  London  Teacher  and  London  Schools 
Review,  which  appears  monthly.  The  mem- 
bership in  1909-1910  numbered  over  17,000. 
The  General  Secretary  is  Mr.  T.  Gautrey,  who 
is  an  elected  member  of  the  London  (bounty 
Council,  and  has  a  seat  on  the  London  Educa- 
tion Committee. 

Reference :  — 

Annual  licpurls  and  Handbooks. 

LONDON,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  —  A  body 
carrying  on  teaching  functions  in  London  and 
within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles,  and  examining 
functions  throughout  the  British  Empire.  As 
a  teaching  body  it  has  relations  of  three  kinds 
with    the   teaching   and   research    institutions 


connected  with  it;  it  is  entirc^ly  reponsible  for 
the  finance  and  management  of  the  "  incori)o- 
rated  "  institutions,  University  College,  King's 
College,  and  King's  College  "for  Women,  and 
certain  smaller  institutions;  it  has  visitorial 
powers  in  regard  to  the  "  Schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity," thirty  in  number,  at  which  it  "  ap- 
proves "  courses  by  teachers  appointed  by  the 
schools  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  indi- 
vidually recognized  by  the  university;  and  it 
approves  courses  also  at  other  "public  educa- 
tional institutions,"  tliirty  in  number,  delivered 
by  certain  teachers  who  have  been  individ- 
ually "  recognized  "  by  the  university.  The 
history  of  the  university  as  a  whole  involves 
the  history  not  only  of  the  central  body,  but  of 
the  sixty  teaching  institutions  whose  relations 
with  it  are  those  described  above.  The  oldest 
university  institutions  are  the  medical  schools 
which  have  grown  up  within  the  great  hospitals. 
For  many  of  these  it  is  difficult  to  fix  a  precise 
date  of  foundation.  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, the  oldest  of  the  hospitals,  was  founded 
in  112.3,  and  in  1662  medical  and  surgical  stu- 
dents attended  its  wards.  The  creation  of  the 
University  of  London,  as  it  at  present  exists,  is 
traceable  to  a  letter  from  Thomas  Campbell, 
the  poet,  to  Lord  Brougham,  pubfished  in  the 
Times  of  Feb.  9,  182,5,  pleading  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  "  great  London  University  " 
to  provide  education  for  the  class  between 
"  mechanics  "  and  the  "  enormously  rich." 

The  college  erected  in  Gower  Street,  as  the 
result  of  the  appeal,  was  entitled  the  "  Uni- 
versity of  London,"  and  was  opened  in  1828  as 
a  proprietary  institution.  In  1829  a  charter 
was  granted  to  King's  College  (opened  in  1831) 
of  which  the  educational  objects  were  generally 
the  same  as  Univensity  College,  but  which  was 
established  specifically  as  a  Cliurch  of  England 
institution.  The  efforts  of  the  Gower  Street 
College  to  obtain  a  charter  of  incorporation 
were  unsuccessful,  but  in  1836  charters  were 
simultaneously  granted  to  a  new  body  under  the 
title  "  University  of  London  "  and  to  the  Gower 
Street  College  under  the  title  "  University 
College,  London."  The  foundation  of  Uni- 
versity College  and  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don for  the  first  time  made  university  education 
in  England  free  from  religious  tests  and  acces- 
sible without  scholarships  to  students  of  moder- 
ate means.  The  university,  consisting  of  a 
senate  nominated  by  the  Crown  (including 
among  its  first  members  Brougham,'!'.  Arnold, 
and  Faraday),  was  directed  "  to  hold  forth  to 
all  classes  and  denominations  ...  an  encour- 
agement for  pursuing  a  regular  and  liberal 
course  of  education,"  and  was  empowered  to 
give  degrees  to  students  who  had  studied  at 
University  College,  Iving's  College,  or  other 
colleges  to  be  affiliated  later.  The  senate  had 
no  power  to  inspect  affiliated  colleges  or  in- 
quire into  their  methods  of  teaching;  its  sole 
means  of  control  was  through  its  examinations. 
A  large  number  of  institutions  were  affiliated, 
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some  of  them  secondary  schools,  and  affiliation 
soon  ceased  to  have  any  significance. 

By  the  Cliarter  of  1S58  the  senate  were  em- 
powered to  dispense  with  certificates  of  stu- 
dentship in  the  faculties  of  arts  and  laws; 
for  medical  degrees  certificates  of  attendance 
and  clinical  practice  at  a  recognized  institution 
were  still  required,  and  under  this  charter  the 
degrees  of  the  University  in  arts  and  laws  (and 
later  in  all  other  faculties  except  medicine) 
were  thrown  open,  without  inquiry  into  their 
previous  education,  to  all  comers,  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  the  British  dominions  overseas, 
where  examinations  were  held  in  specially  or- 
ganized centers.  The  university  became  thus 
an  examining  body  pure  and  simple,  except  in 
the  case  of  medicine.  Its  examinations  won  a 
high  reputation  for  their  standard  and  their 
fairness;  the  examiners  were  almost  invarial)ly 
men  of  great  distinction;  and  criticisms  of  the 
external  system  of  examinations  have  nearly 
always  been  criticisms  of  the  system  rather 
than  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  carried  out  by 
the  senate.  The  charter  of  1858  first  gave  the 
graduates  a  status  in  the  university  by  the 
constitution  of  a  body  of  graduates  of  prescribed 
seniority  called  Convocation,  with  certain  im- 
portant though  limited  powers.  In  18G0  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Science  were 
first  established,  science  subjects  having  been 
included  previously  in  the  arts  curriculum.  In 
1867  a  supplementary  charter  conferred  on  the 
university  the  right  to  hold  examinations  for 
women,  and  in  the  same  year  the  university  was 
granted  the  right  to  send  a  representative  to 
Parliament.  The  senate  and  convocation 
agreed  in  1878  to  accept  from  the  Crown  a 
suppbmental  charter  making  every  degree, 
honor,  and  prize  awarded  by  the  university  ac- 
cessible to  students  of  both  sexes  on  perfectly 
equal  terms;  it  was  the  first  university  in  the 
United  Kjngdom  to  admit  women  to  degrees. 
The  example  of  London  led  the  older  univer- 
sities to  offer  greater  facilities  to  women,  and 
all  the  universities  founded  since  1878  in  the 
United  Kingdom  have  given  women  equal 
rights  with  men. 

The  complete  dissociation  of  examining 
from  teaching  (except  in  regard  to  medicine) 
left  the  institutions  for  higher  education  in 
London  unconnected  with  the  university,  and 
led  to  great  dissatisfaction.  In  1884  an  associa- 
tion, presided  over  by  Lord  Reay,  was  founded 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  teaching 
university.  A  royal  commission  on  the  re- 
organization of  the  university,  which  was 
appointed  in  1S8S,  and  reported  in  1S80,  sug- 
gested that  the  existing  university  should  ask 
for  a  charter  to  enable  it  to  become  a  teaching 
university  for  London,  as  well  as  an  examining 
body,  but  the  report  led  to  no  result.  A  sec- 
ond commission,  appointed  in  1802,  reported  in 
1S!)4;  its  recommendations  were  enforced  by 
Act  of  Parliament  in  1898,  and  .statutes  made 
thereunder  came  into  operation  in  1900.     The 


new  and  complex  constitution  under  which 
the  university  became  a  teaching  university, 
but  continued  also  the  external  examina- 
tion system,  though  marking  a  great  ad- 
vance, proved  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
London.  By  two  fresh  acts  of  Parliament,  first 
University  College  was  incorporated  in  the 
university  as  from  Jan.  1,  1907,  and  then 
King's  College,  as  from  Jan.  1,  1910.  A 
further  proposal  to  incorporate  the  Imperial 
College  of  Science  and  Technology,  an  institu- 
tion itself  of  a  very  complex  character,  proved 
contentious,  and  led  the  senate  to  ask  govern- 
ment to  appoint  a  royal  commission  to  con- 
sider the  matter.  The  commission  was  ap- 
pointed in  1909  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  (now  Lord)  Haldane,  with  a  reference  much 
wider  than  the  senate  had  asked,  and  was 
authorized  to  inquire  into  the  whole  question 
of  higher  education  in  London.  The  evidence 
given  before  the  commis.sion  shows  divergency 
of  opinion  on  many  important  points,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  the  results  to  which  it 
will  lead.  The  commis.sion  have,  so  far  (Janu- 
ary, 1912),  issued  only  a  single  recommendation, 
dealing  with  the  site  of  the  central  buildings  of 
the  univensity,  which  was  first  housed  in  Som- 
erset House,  removed  in  1870  to  Burhngton 
Gardens,  and  again  in  1901  to  South  Kensing- 
ton, where  it  was  allotted  quarters  in  a  build- 
ing once  occupied  entirely  by  the  Imperial 
Institute.  The  commissioners  appeal  for  aid 
from  public  bodies  and  private  generosity  to 
provide  a  site  and  buildings  in  the  center  of 
London.  It  is  anticipated  that  their  final  report 
will  not  be  issued  until  1913  or  1914. 

The  university  is  governed  by  a  senate, 
including  the  Chancellor  (Lord  Rosebery),  the 
Chairman  of  Convocation  (both  elected  by 
convocation),  and  fifty-four  other  members,  of 
whom  sixteen  are  elected  by  university  teach- 
ers, sixteen  by  the  graduates,  and  the  remainder 
are  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  various  public 
bodies.  The  senate  alone  has  executive  power, 
but  cannot  act  in  matters  relating  to  the  teach- 
ing side  without  report  from  the  Academic 
Council,  of  which  four  fifths  consist  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  teachers,  nor  in  regard  to 
siM'cific  subjects  without  reports  from  boards  of 
studies  also  consisting  mainly  of  teachers  deal- 
ing with  those  subjects.  In  regard  to  external 
examinations,  it  can  only  act  after  report  from 
the  Council  for  External  Students,  mainly 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  graduates, 
and  in  regard  to  university  extension  {(j.v.), 
after  report  from  the  special  board  dealing  with 
this  matter.  There  are  eight  faculties:  theol- 
ogy, arts,  laws,  nmsic,  medicine,  science  (in- 
cluding veterinary  science  and  agriculture), 
economics  and  political  science  (inchuling  com- 
merce and  industry),  and  engineering.  The 
faculties  were  designed  mainly  as  bodies  to  elect 
teaching  reijresentatives  to  the  senate;  but 
they  are  frequently  consulted  for  the  purpose  of 
coordinating  reports  from  the  boards  of  studies. 
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There  is  a  general  feeling  among  university 
teachers  that  their  powers  should  be  increased 
in  future.  The  boards  of  studies,  thirty-four  in 
number,  include,  in  addition  to  teachers  of  the 
university,  distinguished  specialists  not  con- 
nected with  the  university.  The  teachers  of 
the  university  are  either  appointed  and  paid 
by  the  senate,  or  "  recognized,"  ijut  some  of  the 
teaching  work  in  schools  of  the  univer.sity  is 
carried  on  by  teachers  appointed  by  the  schools 
who  do  not  receive  the  title  of  teachers  of  the 
university.  A  university  professoriate  is  gradu- 
ally being  built  up,  but  the  scheme  adopted  by 
the  senate  lias  not  yet  been  fully  ('arried  into 
effect,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  do  not  at  present  possess  the  title  of 
"university  professor  "  or  "  university  reader." 

The  university,  through  its  university  exten- 
sion board,  besides  conducting  local  lectures, 
undertakes  the  inspection  and  examination  of 
secondary  schools,  and  holds  holiday  courses  for 
foreigners. 

The  incorporated  colleges  of  the  university 
are  as  follows:  University  College  (opened 
1828),  King's  College  (opened  1831),  King's 
College  for  Women  (1881).  The  following 
institutions  also  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
university:  the  Brown  Animal  Sanatory  In- 
stitution (established  in  1871),  the  Physiological 
Laboratory  at  South  Kensington  (established 
in  1902),  the  Francis  Galton  Laboratory  for 
National  Eugenics  (established  in  1904),  and  the 
Goldsmiths'  College  (estabUshed  in  1891,  re- 
constituted in  1904),  which  includes  a  depart- 
ment for  the  training  of  teachers  and  classes 
of  a  "  polythecnic  "  character. 

The  following  schools  are  unincorporated:  — 


ESTABLISHED 


Faculties 


Established 

Facclties 

Imperial  College  of  Seience 

1907 

Science    and 

and  Technology:    in- 

Engineering 

cluding 

Royal       College      of 

Science 

Royal  .School  of  Mines 

1851 

City  and  Guilds  Col- 

1878 

lege 

Royal   HoUoway   College 

1883-6 

Science    and 

(for  Women) 

Arts 

Bedford       College        for 

1849 

Science    and 

Women 

Arts,   also 
training 
deijart- 
ment    and 
art  school 

East  London  College 

1841 

Arts,    Sci- 

Reconstituted 

1882  and  18  2 

ence     and 
Engineer- 
ing 

London   School    of    Eco- 

1895 

Economics 

nomics    and     Political 

Science 

South-Eastern      Agricul- 

1894 

Science  (Ag- 

tural     College,      Wye, 

riculture) 

Kent 

Westfield      College      (for 

1882 

Arts 

women) 

London      Day    Training 

1902 

Arts   (Ped- 

College 

agogy) 

New  College 
Reconstituted 

1C96 
18S() 

Theology 

Hackney  College  (Congre- 

iso;i 

Theology 

gational) 

Regents'      Park     College 

1810 

Theology 

(Hapti.Ht) 

King's  College,  Theologi- 

1847 

Theology 

cal  Ucpartnicnt 

Wesleyan   College,    Rich- 

1843 

Theology 

mond 

St.  .John's  Hall.  Highbury 

180.3 

Theology 

St.  Hartholoniew's  Hospi- 

1123 

Medicine 

tal  Medical  School 

St.     Thoin.a.s's     Ho.spital 

c.  1200 

Medicine 

Medical  School 

Westminster         Hosijital 

1715 

Medicine 

Medical  School 

Guy's    Hospital    Medical 

1724 

Medicine 

School 

St.       George's      Hospital 

1734 

Medicine 

Medical  School 

London  Hospital  Medical 

1740 

Medicine 

College 

Middlesex  Hospital  Medi- 

1745 

Medicine 

cal  .School 

Charing    Cross    Hospital 

1818 

Medicine 

Medical  Sclujol 

London  School  of  Medi- 

1874 

Medicine 

cine  for  Women 

University  College  Hospi- 

1828 

Medicine 

tal  Medical  School 

King's    College    Hospital 

1839 

Medicine 

Medical  School 

St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medi- 

1843 

Medicine 

cal  School 

London  .School  of  Tropical 

1898 

Medicine 

Medicine 

Lister  Institute  of  Preven- 

1901 

Medicine 

tive  Medicine 

Royal      Army      Medical 

1902 

Medicine 

CoUege 

Note  :  In  the  case  of  the  medical  schools  the  date 
given  is  that  of  the  foundation  of  the  hospital  mentioned. 

The  number  of  registered  internal  students 
in  1910-1911  was  4400,  but  the  actual  number 
attending  approved  courses  is  probably  about 
three  times  as  great.  In  the  calendar  year 
ending  April,  1912,  there  were  conferred  ,569 
degrees  on  internal  students  and  C74  degrees 
on  external  students.  The  teachers'  diploma, 
established  in  1883,  was  in  the  same  year  con- 
ferred on  sixty-nine  internal  and  twenty-five 
external  students.  P.  J.  H. 
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The  Reconstituted  University  of  London.  Editc.  Rev., 
Vol.  XXV,  pp.  206-210;  from  the  Spectator. 
(London.) 

LONDON,  WILLIAM  (fl.  1658).  — Publisher, 
bookseller,  and  author,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  England.  In  1658  he  published  in  Lon- 
don: A  Catalogue  of  the  most  vendible  Books  in 
England,  orderly  and  Alphabeticallij  digested; 
under  the  Heads  of  Divinity,  History,  Physics, 
Chyrurgery,  Law,  Arithmetick,  Geometry,  Astrol- 
ogy, Dialling,  Measuring,  Land  and  Timber, 
Gageing,  Navigation,  Architecture,  Horsemanship, 
Faulconry,  Merchandise,  Limning,  Military  Dis- 
cipline, Heraldry,  Fortification  and  Fireworks, 
Husbandry,  Gardening,  Romances,  Poems,  Plays, 
etc.,  with  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  Books  for 
Schools  and  Scholars  The  like  Work  never  yet  per- 
formed by  any.  Varietas  delectat.  London, 
Printed  in  the  year  1658.  London  intended  to 
add  annual  supplements  oft  he  j'ear's  publication, 
but  only  two  appeared  (1657-1658,  and  1660). 
In  the  history  of  education  too  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  question  of  the  distribution 
of  books,  and  in  this  respect  London's  book  is 
remarkable.  The  Catalogue  of  1658  contained 
3096  titles,  distributed  as  follows:  Divinity, 
1632 ;  History,  468 ;  Physics  and  Chyrurgery,  145  ; 
Law,  146;  'Mathematics,  227;  Romances,  57; 
Plays,  103.  (See  Growoll,  A.  Three  Centuries 
of  the  English  Book  Trade  Bibliography,  p.  49; 
New  York,  1903.)  Between  two  and  three 
hundred  books  are  included  in  the  schoolbook  hst 
(Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin),  which  added  to 
Hoole's  iq.v.)  hst  arranged  according  to  forms  in 
his  New  Discovery,  practically  gives  a  complete 
schoolbook  bibhography  for  the  period  1640- 
1660.  London's  Catalogue  contains  an  "  In- 
troduction to  the  Use  of  Books  in  a  short 
Essay  upon  the  Value  and  Benefits  of  Learning 
and  Knowledge,"  written  in  an  eloquent  style 
which  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  and  Richard  de  Bury  (q.v.), 
author  of  the  Philobiblon  (1473).  (See  Dib- 
din,  T.  F.,  in  his  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  More's 
Utopia,  London,  1S08.)  F.  W. 

Reference :  — 

Dictionari/  of  National  Biography. 

LONGFELLOW,   HENRY  WADSWORTH 

(1807-1X82).  —  Poet  and  teacher;  graduated 
from  Bowdoin  College  in  1825,  and  subsequently 
studied  modern  languages  and  hterature  at 
several  European  universities.  He  was  professor 
in  Bowdoin  College  from  1829  to  1835,  and  in 
Harvard  College  from  1836  to  1850.  Author 
of  a  modern  language  textl)ook.         W.  S.  M. 

Reference:  — 

Longfellow,  S.,  Life  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow.   (Boston, 
1886.) 

LONGITUDE  AND  TIME.  —  A  subject 
formerly  occupying  con.siderablc  attention  in 
elementary  arithmetic,  and  still  tauglit  in  many 
schools  as  part  of  this  subject.  It  entered 
into  the  curriculum  through  the  influence  of 


navigation  upon  commercial  arithmetic.  It 
concerns  the  finding  of  the  difference  in  longi- 
tude between  two  places  when  the  difference 
in  time  is  known,  or,  conversely,  the  difference 
in  time  when  the  difference  in  longitude  is 
known.  Its  practical  use  to  the  average 
citizen  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  a  new 
phase  of  the  subject,  namely.  Standard  Time 
(q.v.).  It  is  probable  that  the  older  treatment 
will  give  way  to  the  discussion  of  this  phase  of 
the  subject.  When  taught  in  the  schools,  it 
properly  correlates  with  the  work  in  geography, 
and,  indeed,  it  may  even  better  be  treated  as  a 
topic  in  the  latter  field.  There  are  no  diffi- 
culties that  stand  in  the  way  of  an  elementary 
presentation  of  the  subject  at  any  time  in  the 
sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  school  years.  Most 
American  courses  of  study  omit  it  entirely  at 
present,  some  require  it  in  the  seventh  school 
year,  and  others  in  the  sixth  or  eighth.  Under 
any  circumstances  the  points  that  merit  most 
attention  are:  (1)  the  prime  meridian,  (2)  the 
date  line,  and  (3)  standard  time.  In  special 
schools  for  navigators  it  would,  naturally,  be 
treated  much  more  extensively,  as  is  the  case 
in  Europe,  where  these  schools  are  more  highly 
developed  than  in  America.  D.  E.  S. 

LOOMIS,  ELIAS  (1811-1889).—  Textbook 
author  and  college  professor;  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in  1830,  and  was  tutor  there  from 
1833  to  1836.  He  was  professor  in  Western 
Reserve  College  (1837-1844),  New  York  Uni- 
versity (1844-1848),  Princeton  College  (1848- 
1849), and  Yale  College  (1860-1889).  He  was 
the  author  of  fifteen  textbooks  on  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences.  W.  S.  M. 

LORD,  ASA  D.  (1816-1875).  —  Normal 
school  jM-incipal  and  city  superintendent,  edu- 
cated in  the  district  schools  of  New  York  and 
at  the  Potsdam  Academy.  He  taught  for 
several  years  in  Ohio,  and  in  1839  he  organized 
the  Western  Reserve  Teachers'  Seminary. 
During  the  eight  years  that  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  .seminary,  800  teachers  were  under  his 
instruction.  He  was  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Columbus  from  1847  to  1856;  super- 
intendent of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind, 
1856  to  1868,  and  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  1868 
to  1875.  W.  S.  M. 

LORD,  NATHAN  (1792-1870),  —  Sixth 
president  of  Dartmouth  College;  graduated 
from  Bowdoin  in  1809  and  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1815.  Ho  was  engaged  in 
teaching  and  preaching,  and  was  president  of 
Dartmouth  College  from  1828  to  1862.  He 
wrote  several  theological  works.       W.  S.  M 

LORDOSIS.  —  Sec  Spinal  CuRV.\TunE. 

LORINSER,  KARL  IGNAZ  (1796-18.53).— 
A  German  iiiiysic'ian,  liorn  in  Nimes,  Boiiemia; 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Prague  and  Berlin. 
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In  1822  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment medical  board  in  Stettin,  and  in  1S24 
promoted  to  a  medical  inspectorshi])  in  Kiislin, 
and  later  in  Oppeln.  In  1S29-1S30  he  under- 
took a  journey  to  eastern  and  southern  Austria 
for  the  jnirpose  of  investigating  the  plague 
which  was  then  raging  in  those  countries.  He 
became  noted  througli  an  attack  on  the  hygienic 
conditions  of  the  Prussian  schools,  which  he 
severelj'  criticized  in  a  pamphlet,  Zum  Schutze 
der  Gesundlicit  in  den  Scliukn  (For  the  Protection 
of  Health  in  the  Schook,  Berlin,  1836).  This 
work  gave  rise  to  a  heated  controversy,  known 
as  Der  Lvrinsersche  Schul.streit,  in  which  many 
physicians  and  schoolmen  took  part,  and  which 
was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
reforms  affecting  the  health  of  the  pupils  of 
the  higlier  schools,  particularly  with  regard  to 
physical  training  and  the  question  of  over- 
pressure. 

He  also  published  a  number  of  medical  works 
and  wrote  an  autobiography  in  two  volumes, 
which  was  edited  by  his  son  (Regensburg, 
1S64).  F.  U. 

Reference:  — 
Beck,   K.     Dr.    Karl  Ignaz   Larinser,  sein    Leben  und 
seine  Verdienslc  um  das  Turnen.     (Oppeln,  1896.) 

LOTZE,  RUDOLPH  HERMANN  (1S17- 
1881).  —  Philosopher,  born  in  Bautzen,  Saxony, 
the  son  of  a  physician;  he  determined  in  early 
youth  to  follow  his  father's  profession.  In 
March,  1838,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  from  Leipzig  University,  and  in 
July  of  the  same  year  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
In  1839  he  became  a  member  of  the  Faculties  of 
Medicine  and  of  Philosophy  at  Leipzig,  where 
he  remained  until  called  in  1844  to  Gottingen 
to  succeed  Herbart.  In  1881  Lotze  accepted 
a  call  to  Berlin.  He  had  but  entered  upon  his 
work  there  when  his  death  occurred  in  July 
of  that  j'ear.  His  life  was  uneventful  in  inci- 
dent, and  his  activities  were  alwa\'s  in  some 
measure  restricted  by  ill-health. 

Lotze's  literary  career  may  be  divided  into 
three  periods:  (1)  Scientific  and  earlv  philosoph- 
ical period  (1840-1852).  The  works  of  this 
period  are  chiefly  scientific,  pertaining  to 
biology,  physiology,  and  medicine.  Even  in 
these  scientific  writings,  however,  there  is 
obvious  a  tendency  to  reach  down  to  the 
philosophical  principles  underlying  science. 
To  this  period  belongs  the  Mcdicinischc  Psy- 
chologie  oder  Physiologic  der  Seele  (1852),  a 
pioneer  work  of  the  new  psychology.  (2) 
The  period  of  the  Mikrokosmus,  Idcen  ziir 
Naturgeschichte  und  Geschichte  der  Mcnschheit 
(3  vols.  1856-1864;  Eng.  tr.  by  Hamilton  and 
Jones),  the  aim  of  which  is  to  reconcile  the 
mechanical  and  the  teleological  views  of  the 
world.  (3)  The  period  of  the  System  der  Phi- 
losophic, in  which  Lotze  purposed  to  present 
his  philosophical  views  in  comprehensive  and 
systematic  completeness.  The  first  two  parts 
only  of  the  projected  work  were  completed,  the 


Logik  (1874,  Eng.  tr.  ed.  by  Bosanquet)  and 
the  Mctaphysik  (1879,  Eng.  tr.  ed.  by  Bosan- 
quet). The  third  purl,  treating  of  morality, 
ajsthetics,  and  religion,  was  left  unfinished  at 
his  deatli.  Several  little  volumes  compiled 
from  his  kicture  notes  in  part  make  good  this 
deficiency.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
Outlines  of  /Esthetics,  Practical  Philosophy,  and 
Philosophy  of  Religion  (Eng.  tr.  by  G.  T.  Ladd). 
To  this  pc^riod  also  belongs  the  Geschichte  der 
^sthctik  in   Deutschlnnd   (1868). 

As  a  pliilosoiihical  writer  Lotze  is  notable 
for  elegance  of  literary  style,  for  discretion  in 
metaphysical  speculation,  for  the  breadth  of 
knowledge  and  wealth  of  culture  manifest  in 
all  his  works.  His  general  philosoi)hical  posi- 
tion may  be  defined  as  that  of  teleological 
idealism.  Three  chief  conceptions  underlie 
his  metaphysics,  —  the  conceptions  of  unitj% 
of  teleology,  and  of  personality.  Thi^  unity  of 
all  things  in  the  World-Ground  is  the  central 
doctrine  of  his  metaphysics.  The  proof  by 
which  this  is  established  is  a  negative  one, 
resting  upon  the  disproof  of  the  possibility  of 
reciprocal  action  between  things  conceived  as 
independent  and  unrelated.  Lotze's  discus- 
sion of  causation,  in  this  connection,  is  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  and  valuable  features 
of  his  metaphysical  theory.  His  conclusion 
is  that  all  so-called  transcunt  action  is  in  reality 
immanent  action,  that  causal  action  is  possible 
only  because  all  things  are  immanent  in  the 
World-Ground.  Having  shown  that  cosmo- 
logical  speculation  leads  inevitably  to  the 
positing  of  one  Infinite  Being  as  the  Ground 
of  all  that  is,  Lotze  proceeds  to  identify  this 
Absolute  with  the  religious  conception  of  God. 
By  three  distinct  lines  of  argument  Lotze  seeks 
to  establish  the  personality  of  God:  The  In- 
finite must  be  a  Person  in  order  to  be  the  ground 
of  finite  personality;  the  source  and  ground 
of  the  moral  order  and  moral  ideals  must  be 
sought  in  a  personality;  and  finally,  reality 
can  be  predicnted  only  of  that  which  exists 
as  personality.  The  argument  that  to  ascribe 
personality  to  the  Absolute  is  to  limit  that 
Being,  Lotze  meets  by  a  counter  a.ssertion, 
namely,  that  the  Absolute  is  the  only  comjjlete 
personality,  of  which  human  personality  is  but 
the  finite  and  imperfect  copy.  The  idea  of 
teleology  is  also  implicit  in  Lotze's  funda- 
mental conception,  for  the  Good  is  an  active 
principle  which  realizes  itself  in  all  reality. 
To  justify  his  belief  in  a  final  purpose  which 
prescribes  the  course  of  the  world  is  the  chief 
aim  of  Lotze's  philosophical  undertaking.  His 
discussion  of  the  teleological  explanation  of 
the  world  order,  as  contrasted  with  the  mechani- 
cal, is  characteristic  and  luminous.  The  express 
aim  of  the  Microcosmus  is  to  show  "  how  ab- 
solutely universal  is  the  extent  and  at  the  same 
time  how  completely  subordinate  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  mission  which  mechanism  has  to 
fulfill  in  the  structure  of  the  world."  His 
insistence  upon  the  universal  validity  of  the 
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mechanical  principle  rightlj'  understood,  the 
clearness  with  which  he  shows  forth  the  in- 
adequacy of  a  mere  external  mechanism  and 
the  incompleteness  of  mechanism  as  a  final  ex- 
planation, and  his  noble  attempt  to  prove  a 
telcological  principle  active  in  the  world 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  universal 
mechanism,  are  all  features  which  give  this 
discussion  great  and  lasting  value. 

Lotze's  contributions  to  both  psychology'  and 
logic  have  been  important.  The  Medicinische 
Psyckologie  extends  the  principle  of  mechanism 
to  explain  the  relation  of  mind  and  bod}'  and 
lays  the  foundation  of  that  branch  of  modern 
psychology  known  as  psycho-physics.  Lotze 
is  notable  for  his  local  sign  theory,  according 
to  which  non-spatial  sense  attributes,  varying 
according  to  the  locality  of  the  sense  organ 
stimulated,  afford  the  original  data  out  of 
which  our  space  knowledge  is  built.  The 
fundamental  tenet  of  Lotze's  logical  theory 
is  his  belief  that  the  mind  is  essentially  active, 
contril)utor}',  in  all  elements  of  knowledge. 
For  though  the  mind  cannot  act  until  it  is 
acted  upon,  yet  the  matter  of  its  responses 
is  its  own,  it  reacts  upon  every  impression  in 
its  own  characteristic  manner.  All  our  knowl- 
edge rests  ultimately  upon  certain  universal 
propositions,  or  axioms,  which  are  in  reality 
the  products  of  certain  habits  of  action  native 
to  the  human  mind.  Our  hope  of  mastering 
the  course  of  events  in  the  real  world  rests  on 
three  things:  (1)  Some  given  reality  which 
thought  cannot  create.  (2)  The  universality 
of  law  in  the  real  world,  ultimately  a  matter 
of  faith.  (3)  Synthetic  judgments  a  priori  as 
the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  particular  laws. 

Lotze's  influence  upon  education  has  been 
general  rather  than  specific,  the  influence  of 
an  idealistic  philosophy  with  a  strongly  religious 
and  ethical  bent,  and  reflecting  at  every  point 
the  broad  culture  and  lofty  ideals  of  the  man 
whose  system  of  thought  it  is.  We  find  in  his 
writings  many  of  tlie  ideas  and  principles  that 
are  vital  in  educational  theory  at  the  present 
day.  The  emphasis  upon  activity  and  develop- 
ment would  seem  to  ally  him  with  the  jisy- 
chological  tendency  in  modern  education; 
his  positive  contributions  to  science  and  his 
estimate  of  the  ini|)ortance  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge ally  him  with  the  scientific  tendency; 
while  his  sense  of  the  value  of  the  finite  per- 
sonality, the  signifi(;ance  of  the  aspirations 
and  religious  faiths  of  maiUvind,  and  the  ini- 
portaiH'e  of  the  study  of  human  institutions 
and  human  progress,  are  in  accord  with  the 
moral  and  socioloKical  ideals  of  the  foremost 
educational  thought  and  eifort  of  to-day. 

V.  P.  M. 
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LOUIS  AGASSIZ   SUMMER  SCHOOL.— 

See  Si'MMER  Schools. 

LOUISL^NA,  STATE  OF.  —  Originally 
a  part  of  the  French  territory  of  Louisia'na, 
obtained  by  purchase  from  France  in  1803. 
The  present  state  of  Louisiana  was  first  or- 
ganized as  the  Territory  of  Orleans  in  1804, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1812  as  the 
eighteenth  state.  It  is  located  in  the  South 
Central  Division,  and  has  a  land  area  of  45,420 
square  miles.  In  size  it  is  about  the  same  area 
as  Pennsylvania.  For  administrative  purposes 
it  is  divided  into  fifty-nine  parishes,  a  term 
corresponding  to  county  elsewhere,  and  these 
are  in  turn  divided  into  police  jury  wards, 
the  number  varying  from  five  to  ten,  except 
in  the  parish  of  Orleans,  which  has  seventeen 
wards.  In  1910  Louisiana  had  a  population 
of  1,656,388  and  a  density  of  population  of 
36.5  per  square  mile. 

Educational  History.  —  The  first  school  in 
the  territory  was  established  by  a  company  of 
Ursuline  nuns,  who  opened  a  charity  hospital 
school  for  girls  in  New  Orleans  in  1727.  A 
Capuchin  school  for  boys  was  also  opened 
about  the  same  time.  After  the  Spanish  oc- 
cupation, several  Spanish  teachers  were  sent 
over,  in  1772,  to  attempt  to  change  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  but  their  schools  were  very 
poorly  att£nded.  They  are  reported  as  not 
having  had  more  than  thirty  pupils  at  any 
time,  while  eight  French  schools,  which  were 
then  in  existence,  enrolled  about  400.  In  1805 
the  University  of  New  Orleans  was  founded, 
a  very  ambitious  project,  on  the  plan  of  the 
University  of  France.  This  was  to  include 
schools  of  all  grades,  an  academy  and  a  public 
library  in  every  parish,  and  a  University  in 
New  Orleans.  The  jiroject  received  aid  until 
1826,  when  it  was  definitely  given  up. 

In  1806  a  free  school  law  was  enacted,  but 
was  repealed  in  1808.  In  1811  the  sum  of 
.?200()  for  buihlings  and  an  annual  grant  of  SSOO 
was  made  to  each  parish  for  an  academy.  The 
first  constitution  of  the  state,  framed  in  1812, 
contained  no  mention  of  education.  A  few 
primary  schools  were  established  in  the  dif- 
ferent parishes,  and  in  1819  the  i)olice  juries 
of  the  parishes  were  directed  to  supervise  and 
care  for  such  schools.  In  1821  the  law  was 
changed  so  that  the  police  juries  were  directed 
to  appoint  five  resident  landowners  as  trustees. 
In  the  same  year  an  ai)propriation  of  $800  was 
made  toeach  jiarish  for  the  benefit  of  an  academy 
in  return  for  the  instruction  of  eight  pupils  free. 
A  jiarish  tax  of  .flOOO  :innually  was  also  au- 
thorized. (Jrants  of  various  kinds  were  made 
(hiring  the  next  twenty-five  years  to  the  parish 
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and  iiarocliial  scliools,  ami  to  academies  ami 
colleges,  in  return  for  the  free  instruction  of 
a  certain  number  of  intliRent  pui)ils.  This 
has  well  been  called  "  the  bcncficiarv  ])eriod." 
It  began  about  1811, and  lasted  until  the  final 
a(loi)tion  of  the  free  ]niblic  school  principle  in 
1S45.  In  IS27  it  was  enacted  that  the  state 
might  give  82.62^  monthly  for  each  student 
educated  in  the  parish  schools  up  to  S13oO  jier 
parish,  and  it  was  provided  that  all  indigent 
children  must  be  received  in  the  parish  schools. 
By  1834,  1175  indigent  children  were  being 
educated  in  the  state. 

In  1833  the  Secretary  of  State  was  made  ex 
officio  Superintendent  of  Education.  During 
the  next  ten  years  a  number  of  governors  and 
educational  committees  recommended  the  en- 
tire abolition  of  the  subsidized  parochial  sys- 
tem, and  the  substitution  of  a  free  public 
school  system  in  its  place.  In  1841  New 
Orleans  was  permitted  by  special  act  to  estab- 
lish a  free  public  school  system,  to  employ  a 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  to  raise  money 
for  schools  by  local  taxation.  The  example 
of  this  city,  which  in  a  few  years  compared 
favorably  in  school  attendance  with  the  larger 
cities  of  the  North,  exercised  a  good  influence 
in  shaping  ]5ublic  opinion  for  free  schools  in  the 
state.  In  1845  a  commission  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed to  extend  the  public  school  system, 
and  the  new  state  constitution  of  1845  put  an 
end  to  the  old  system  of  subsidized  private 
schools,  and  provided  definitely  for  a  system 
of  public  education. 

The  legislature  was  directed  "  to  establish 
free  public  schools  throughout  the  state  "  and 
"  to  provide  means  for  their  support  by  taxa- 
tion on  property,  or  otherwise  "  ;  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was 
created;  the  common  school  fund  and  the 
seminary  fund  were  defined  and  declared  to  be 
perpetual  funds  upon  which  the  state  was  to 
pay  6  per  cent  interest;  and  a  University  of 
Louisiana  in  New  Orleans  was  provided  for. 
The  constitution  of  1852  practically  repeated 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  1845,  but 
changed  the  superintendcncj'  of  public  instruc- 
tion from  appointment  to  election,  and  gave 
the  General  Assembly  power  to  abolish  the 
office  when  "  no  longer  necessary."  The  free 
school  law  of  1847  carried  the  mandates  of  the 
constitution  into  effect;  created  the  office  of 
parish  superintendent,  abolished  two  years  later; 
levied  a  one-mill  state  tax  for  schools;  clearly 
defined  and  definitely  provided  for  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  state  school  fund  by  the  con- 
solidation of  all  land  grants  and  donations; 
and  provided  for  the  distribution  of  the  income 
to  the  parishes  on  a  census  basis  (in  1852  the 
constitution  was  amended  to  insure  this); 
declared  the  schools  open  to  all  white  children 
between  six  and  sixteen,  and  insured  every 
white  under  twenty-one  two  years  of  tuition 
free;  gave  the  control  of  the  schools  in  each 
district  to  three  directors;   and  authorized  dis- 


trict taxes  for  school  l)uildings.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana  was  established,  and  con- 
tinued to  exist  until  its  absorption  by  Tulane 
University  in  1884.  In  1852  a  State  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  established.  In 
1859  a  normal  school  was  established  by  the 
legislature  in  New  Orleans,  and  in  1800  the 
State  Seminary  of  Learning  was  opened  at 
Alexandria.  In  1855  a  poll  tax  of  $1  was 
levied  for  schools  in  addition  to  the  above. 
]\v  1852  one  half  of  the  educablc  children  of 
the  state  were  reported  as  in  attendance  at  the 
public  schools.  Even  yet  the  schools  were  not 
entirely  free  for  the  entire  term,  as  one  sixth 
of  the  revenue  in  1850  and  one  eighth  in  18G0 
still  came  from  tuition  fees.  Schools  continued 
during  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War  period, 
the  legislature  of  1862  appropriating  8485,000 
for  free  public  schools;  but  the  war  practically 
put  an  end  to  this  early  school  system. 

In  1864  a  new  constitution  was  adopted, 
largely  as  a  war  measure,  by  General  Banks, 
which  retained  most  of  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  constitutions,  Init  omitted  the  census 
basis  for  the  distribution  of  school  money; 
omitted  all  mention  of  the  seminary  fund; 
provided  for  a  four-year  term  for  the  State 
Superintendent  and  a  salary  of  S4000  per 
year;  and  ordered  that  all  schools  should  be 
taught  in  the  English  language.  The  recon- 
struction constitution  of  1868  retained  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  constitution;  raised  the 
salary  of  the  State  Superintendent  to  $5000; 
ordered  a  public  school  in  every  parish;  and 
forbade  any  distinction  as  to  "  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition,"  or  any  appropriation  or 
subsidy   to   any   private   school   or   teacher. 

The  law  of  1869  carried  these  constitutional 
provisions  into  effect.  The  state  was  divided 
into  six  districts,  and  for  each  of  these  a  dis- 
trict superintendent,  reporting  to  the  State 
Superintendent,  was  provided.  To  an  ap- 
pointed State  Board  of  Education  was  given 
the  control  of  all  state  institutions  and  the 
appointment  of  all  local  boards  of  education. 
The  state  tax  was  increased  to  two  mills,  and 
local  district  taxes  up  to  five  mills  were  au- 
thorized. In  1870  a  parish  tax  of  two  mills 
was  also  authorized.  The  effect  of  these  new 
provisions  was  unduly  to  centralize  and  in- 
crease the  cost  of  administration,  and  to  turn 
the  schools  over  almost  entirely  to  the  colored 
race,  except  in  the  rural  parishes,  where  sepa- 
rate schools  for  the  whites  were  maintained  in 
defiance  of  the  law.  Little  progress  was  made 
in  general  education  in  the  state  until  1887, 
when  separate  schools  for  the  two  races  were 
established.  By  1875-1876  the  total  school 
enrollment  was  onlv  74,846  out  of  a  school 
population  of  274,688.  In  1870  the  State 
Seminary  of  Learning  was  converted  into  the 
University  of  Louisiana,  and  moved  to  Baton 
Rouge,  and  in  1872  the  Land  Grant  College 
was  consolidated  with  it.  In  1871  the  State 
Institution  for  the  Blind  was  established.     In 
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1S72  the  legislature,  to  obtain  money  for  sal- 
aries and  mileage,  confiscated  the  permanent 
school  fund. 

In  1S79  a  new  constitution  was  adopted, 
which  changed  the  form  of  administration  and 
materially  reduced  the  expense  for  this  item. 
The  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Education  was  continued,  but  only  §3000  was 
allowed  for  his  salary  and  the  expense  of  his 
office:  district  state  superintendents  were 
abolished,  and  parish  boards  were  permitted  to 
appoint  a  parish  superintendent,  but  at  a  salary 
of  not  over  $200  a  year;  instruction  in  the 
French  language  and  separate  schools  for  the 
two  races  were  made  possible;  the  legislature 
was  directed  to  establish  a  university  at  New 
Orleans  for  negroes  and  to  appropriate  not  less 
than  S5000  nor  more  than  $10,000  a  year  for 
its  maintenance;  and  the  debt  of  the  state  to 
the  free  school  fund,  confiscated  by  the  legis- 
lature of  1872,  to  the  seminary  fund,  and  to  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college  fund,  was 
determined  and  declared  a  perpetual  obligation, 
but  the  interest  on  these  debts  was  lowered  and 
was  to  be  paid  from  the  annual  appropriations 
for  schools.  The  new  constitution  of  1898 
contains  similar  provisions  to  those  of  the 
constitution  of  1879,  but  amplified  and  made 
somewhat  more  definite.  A  school  census  was 
ordered;  the  debt  to  the  school  fund  was  di- 
rected to  be  paid  out  of  the  state's  revenues 
and  not  out  of  the  annual  school  appropria- 
tions; the  restrictions  as  to  the  salaries  of 
parish  superintendents  were  removed;  and 
the  prohibition  of  aid  to  sectarian  schools  was 
extended  to  private  schools  as  well. 

In  ISSl  the  Southern  University  for  Colored 
Students  was  opened;  in  1884  a  state  normal 
school  was  established,  and  opened  the  next 
year  at  Natchitoches;  in  1884  the  old  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana,  established  in  1847,  was 
absorbed  by  the  new  Tulane  University,  and 
Tulane  University  became  a  semi-public  in- 
stitution; in  1888  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  directed  to  advertise  for  bids  for  a 
uniform  sy.stem  of  schoolbooks  for  the  schools 
of  the  state,  to  be  adopted  on  four-year  con- 
tracts; in  1896  teachers'  examinations  were 
systematized  and  made  uniform  throughout 
the  state;  in  1894  the  Louisiana  Industrial 
Institute,  a  literary  and  industrial  school  of 
secondary  grade  for  whites,  was  (stablishod  at 
Ruston,  and  in  1898  the  South  Western  Louisi- 
ana Institute,  a  similar  school  also  for  whites, 
was  established  at  Lafayette.  In  1S98  a  State 
Biologic  Station,  for  investigation  and  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  biological  sciences,  was 
established  at  the  mouth  of  Calcasieu  Pa.ss, 
near  the  Culf  of  Mexico.  In  1902  special  tax 
districts,  with  local  taxes,  were  permitted.  In 
1904  a  SGOO  minimum  salary  for  parish  super- 
intendents was  fixed  by  law. 

In  1900  credentials. were  accepted  from  state 
institutions  for  teachers'  certificates.  In  1908 
the  state  constitution  was  amended  so  as  to 


increase  the  salarv  of  the  State  Superintendent 
from  $2000  to  $5000;  parish  (county)  super- 
intendents were  made  school  treasurers  ex 
officio;  the  limit  of  local  tax  was  raised  from 
Ij  to  3  miles;  and  a  child  labor  law  was  enacted. 
In  1910  the  parish  school  boards  were  given  the 
right  to  levy  taxes,  independent  of  the  county 
authorities;  a  state  textbook  commission  was 
created,  and  the  jieriod  for  adoptions  extended 
from  four  to  six  years;  monthly  teachers  insti- 
tutes and  the  study  of  agriculture  were  re- 
quired. 

Present  School  System.  —  At  the  head  of 
the  school  system  is  a  State  Board  of  lulucation 
and  a  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Educa- 
tion. The  State  Board  of  Education  is  com- 
posed of  the  Governor,  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  the  Attorne3--General, 
together  with  seven  citizens  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  one  from  each  congressional  district 
of  the  state.  Appointed  members  receive  the 
same  pay  as  members  of  the  legislature.  Sub- 
ject only  to  the  legislature,  this  body  is  the 
supreme  authority  in  the  state  in  educational 
matters.  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
State  Superintendent  may  be  made  to  it  for 
final  settlement;  its  suits  are  given  preference 
in  courts  of  law,  and  bond  and  security  are  not 
required;  it  approves  all  requests  for  per- 
mission to  establish  high  schools  in  the  state; 
it  is  empowered  to  adopt  a  uniform  course  of 
study  for  the  schools  of  the  State;  it  outlines 
the  courses  of  study  for  all  teachers'  training 
schools,  and  provides  all  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  examination  of  teachers;  the  quadrennial 
school  census  is  sent  to  it  bj'  the  jiarish  asses- 
sors for  approval;  it  has  power  to  ask  for  special 
reports  from  the  parish  superintendents,  and 
may  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools  of  the  state,  not  forbidden 
by  law.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Educa- 
tion is  elected  by  popular  election  for  four-year 
terms,  and  receives  a  salary  of  $5000  ]ier  an- 
num, with  an  appropriation  for  office  expenses. 
He  is  c.r  officio  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  also  acts  as  its  secretary  and  its 
executive  oflicer.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Boards  of  Sujiervisors  of  the  State  Schools,  of 
the  Board  of  Institute  Managers,  and  of  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners.  He  has  the  general 
sujiervision  of  the  schools  of  the  state;  decides 
disputes  sent  to  him  on  appeal,  subject  to  final 
approval  of  the  State  Board  of  l^lucation;  may 
call  conventions  of  schocjl  officers  for  consulta- 
tion; apportions  the  school  fund  to  the  parishes; 
and  calls  meetingsand  pul)lishes  the  proceedings 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  In  addition 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  there  is  a 
State  Board  of  I'^xaminers,  consisting  of  the 
State  Superintendent,  the  president  of  the 
Louisiana  State  ITniversity,  and  the  president 
of  the  Louisiana  State  Normal  School,  whicii  is 
empowered  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  cxaniituition  of  teachers  for  state  certifi- 
cates;   and   also   a   Board   of  State    Institute 
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Managers,  consisting  of  the  State  Superintcml- 
ent  and  the  president  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  who  have  control  of  the  summer  normal 
schools  of  the  state  and  select  the  institute 
conductors.  A  State  Textbook  Commission 
adopts  uniform  texts  for  the  state  and  is  in- 
structed liy  law  to  show  a  preference  for  Louisi- 
ana books. 

For  each  parisli  (county)  there  is  a  parish 
board  of  sciiool  directors  and  a  parish  super- 
intendent of  public  education.  The  parish 
boards  are  elected  by  the  (lualihed  electors  of 
each  police  jury  ward  of  the  parishes,  one  from 
each  ward,  and  for  four-year  terms.  Teachers 
are  not  eligil)le  for  membership  on  these  boards. 
Members  of  parish  boards  may  be  removed 
from  office  by  the  Governor,  if  the  State  Board 
of  Education  approves.  Each  parish  board 
elects  a  parish  superintendent  of  public  edu- 
cation for  a  four-year  term,  who  .serves  as  sec- 
retary of  the  board  and  as  its  executive  officer. 
Parish  superintendents  must  hold  a  certificate 
of  eligibility  from  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  revocation  of  this  certificate  va- 
cates the  office.  Parish  boards  have  general 
supervision  of  the  schools  of  the  parish;  elect 
all  teachers  for  the  schools  on  the  nomination 
of  the  parish  superintendents;  appoint  two 
teachers  to  assist  the  parish  superintendent  in 
examining  teachers;  are  charged  with  the  care 
and  preservation  of  the  school  property  of  the 
parish;  on  the  recommendation  of  the  parish 
superintendent,  locate  and  change  the  location 
of  schools;  estimate  the  amount  of  school 
money  needed  each  year;  may  issue  bonds  for 
school  purposes;  may  appoint  auxiliary  visiting 
trustees  for  each  ward,  or  sciiool  district,  or 
school  in  tlie  parish;  and  must  make  detailed 
reports  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  to 
the  conditions  of  the  schools  and  the  work  of 
the  school  officials. 

The  parish  superintendent  is  required  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  super- 
vision; conducts  examinations  for  teachers' 
certificates;  nominates  teachers  for  election 
by  the  parish  boards;  signs  all  contracts;  may 
remove  teachers  for  cause;  must  visit  each 
school  at  least  once  each  year;  must  hold 
monthly  teachers'  institutes  on  Saturdays;  is 
treasurer  for  the  parish  school  funds;  makes 
quarterly  reports  to  the  State  Superintendent 
on  the  condition  of  the  funds;  pays  out  all 
money  on  the  order  of  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  parish  board;  has  charge  of  the 
sale  and  preservation  of  any  sixteenth-section 
lands;  and  must  make  quarterly  reports  to  the 
parish  board,  and  annual  reports  to  the  State 
Superintendent,  and  reports  as  called  for  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  Parish  of  Orleans,  whose  boundaries  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
receives  larger  liberty  and  special  privileges  in 
the  matter  of  school  government  and  school 
taxation,  being  governed,  in  part,  by  special 
legislation. 


School  Support.  —  Louisiana  originally  re- 
ceived 780,044  acres  of  land  in  the  sixteenth- 
section  grants.  Mu('h  of  this  was  so  located  as 
to  be  of  little  value,  and  some  of  it  is  still  on 
hand.  The  annual  interest  on  this  fund  is 
apportioned  to  the  townshii)s  to  which  the  land 
originally  belonged.  The  state  also  received 
its  share  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund, 
distributed  in  1837.  This  was  devoted  to  in- 
ternal improvements  at  the  time,  but  the  in- 
terest on  the  fund  (.S2S,79r).14)  is  now  devoted, 
according  to  the  j)rovisions  of  the  constitution 
of  1898,  to  the  support  of  common  schools. 
The  state  also  received  two  townships  (46,080 
acres)  of  land  for  a  seminary  of  learning,  and 
210,000  acres  for  an  agricultural  and  mechani- 
cal college.  The  funds  were  largely  lost  during 
the  war  or  squandered  during  the  Reconstruc- 
tion period,  and  remain  to-day  as  "  perpetual 
obligations,"  for  which  the  state  taxes  itself 
to  pay  the  annual  interest  due  on  the  several 
funds. 

The  constitution  requires  that  not  less  than 
one  and  one  fourth  mills  of  the  six-mill  state 
tax  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  schools. 
The  State  School  Fund  is  apportioned  directly 
to  the  parishes  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
children  in  each  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
eighteen,  as  determined  by  a  quadrennial  cen- 
sus. The  proceeds  of  the  state  inheritance 
tax  are  also  added  to  the  annual  school  fund. 
The  police  juries  of  each  parish  must  levy  a 
parish  tax  for  schools  of  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  six  mills.  Councilmen  or  trustees 
in  cities,  towns,  or  villages,  and  the  people  of 
school  districts,  may  vote  (since  1902)  special 
taxes  for  additional  school  facilities.  In  1907 
there  were  509  such  special  tax  districts,  as 
against  .389  in  1900,  272  in  1905,  199  in  1904, 
and  1.53  in  1903.  A  poll  tax  of  SI,  fines,  and 
forfeited  bonds,  remain  in  the  parishes  where 
collected,  and  are  added  to  the  current  school 
funds.  Special  school  taxes  may  also  be  voted 
for  buildings,  improvements,  or  support,  by 
petition,  election,  and  an  affirmative  vote.  The 
old  "  fuel  tax "  is  still  levied  in  Louisiana, 
parish  boards  still  having  "  authority  to  assess 
and  collect  $1  per  annum  on  each  family  " 
sending  a  child  or  children  to  school. 

Educational  Conditions.  —  Of  the  total  popu- 
lation nearly  one  half  are  negroes,  and  over  90 
per  cent  are  native  born.  But  two  states, 
Mississippi  and  South  Carolina,  contained  a 
larger  proportion  of  negroes.  In  thirty-one 
of  the  fifty-nine  parishes  the  negroes  outnumber 
the  whites;  in  seventeen  parishes  they  out- 
number the  whites  two  or  more  to  one;  in 
two  parishes  they  outnumber  them  six  to  one, 
in  two  others,  eleven  to  one,  and  in  one  sixteen 
to  one.  Of  the  total  population  of  the  state, 
one  fifth  live  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and 
of  tiie  remaining  four  fifths,  about  73  per  cent 
live  in  rural  districts.  There  are  but  two  other 
cities  in  the  state,  Baton  Rouge  and  Shreves- 
port,  which  have  8000  inhabitants.     The  state 
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is  essentially  a  rural  and  agricultural  state,  with 
one  large  commercial  city. 

The  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  still  very  high, 
notwitlistanding  recent  large  deductions.  A 
child  labor  law  has  been  enacted  recently,  but 
the  state  has  as  yet  no  compulsory  attentlance 
law,  or  means  of  enforcing  attendance.  Only 
62  per  cent  of  the  schoolhousos  are  owned  by 
the  parishes;  but  69  per  cent  of  the  school- 
houses  are  listed  as  being  provided  with  black- 
boards; but  70  per  cent  as  having  any  means  of 
heating  the  building;  but  65  per  cent  as  being 
provided  with  patent  school  desks;  but  58 
per  cent  as  having  charts  and  maps;  and  but 
22  per  cent  as  having  a  globe.  The  average 
value  of  all  forms  of  school  property,  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  included,  is  about  $2000  per 
school.  Little  beyond  the  regular  common 
school  branches  is  taught  in  any  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  Graded  schools,  containing  the 
upper  grammar  school  grades,  are  to  be  found 
in  most  of  the  towns,  and  may  be  established, 
where  necessary,  by  the  parish  boards.  Man- 
ual training  is  provided  in  very  few  school 
systems.  Elementary  schools  may  also  be 
taught  in  the  French  language,  where  French  is 
spoken.  Uniform  textbooks  for  the  schools  of 
the  state  are  adopted  by  the  State  Textbook 
Commission  on  six-year  contracts. 

Teachers  and  Training.  —  For  the  training 
of  teachers  the  state  maintains  the  Louisiana 
State  Normal  School,  at  Natchitoches,  and  the 
Parish  of  Orleans  maintains  the  New  Orleans 
Normal  and  Training  School.  The  state  also 
provides  a  State  Institute  Conductor,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  State  Institute 
Managers  (Superintendent  of  Public  Educa- 
tion and  president  of  the  Normal  School), 
receives  a  salary  of  $2500  and  traveling  ex- 
penses, and  has  charge  of  the  summer  normal 
schools,  one- week  institutes,  and  parish  teachers' 
association  meetings.  To  meet  the  expenses 
of  these,  the  state  appropriates  $12,500  an- 
nually, the  Pcahody  Fund  gives  $2000,  and  all 
persons  taking  an  examination  for  a  teacher's 
certificate  pay  a  fee  of  $1  each.  The  summer 
normal  schools  are  graded,  and  are  held  at 
various  points  in  the  state.  Ten  of  the  sum- 
mer normal  schools  were  for  white  teachers 
and  four  for  colored  teachers.  The  term  varies 
from  three  to  eight  weeks.  The  conductor  also 
holds  one-week  institutes  and  directs  the  work 
of  the  Teachers'  As.sociation  Meetings  in  the 
parishes.  Tlie  latter  involved  reading  circle 
work,  and  the  outline  of  work  called  for  seven 
meetings  in  each  parish  during  the  year. 
About  one  third  of  tin-  teachers  attended  the 
one-week  institutes,  and  about  two  thirds  were 
members  of  the  Parish  Teachers'  Associations 
and  Reading  Circles.  Luther  College,  a  Lu- 
theran College  in  New  Orleans,  conducts  a 
normal  department  for  colored  teachers  of 
both  .sexes. 

Secondary  Education.  —  A  high  school  sy.s- 
tcm  for  the  state  is  yet  to  be  developed.      Most 


of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  state  are  in  part 
secondary  and  in  jiart  elementary,  and  few 
reach  the  standard  of  a  regular  high  school. 
The  two  Industrial  Institutes  maintained  by 
the  state  are  in  effect  technical  secondary 
schools  of  a  good  grade.  Excepting  in  the 
Parish  of  Orleans,  liigh  schools  can  only  be 
established  with  the  consent  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  no  school  can  be  opened 
without  its  sanction,  or  established  unless  a 
site  and  buildings  are  provided  free  of  any 
expense  to  the  school   fund. 

Higher  and  Other  Education.  —  The  Louisi- 
ana State  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  at  Baton  Rouge,  stands  as 
the  nominal  head  of  the  state  school  system  of 
Louisiana.  Tulane  University,  in  New  Or- 
leans, however,  has  been  recognized  by  law 
(1884)  and  by  vote  of  the  people  (ISSS)  as  the 
successor,  in  interest,  of  the  old  University  of 
Louisiana,  opened  in  1834,  and  receives  one 
student  free  of  tuition  from  each  senatorial 
and  representative  district  in  the  state.  The 
state  also  maintains  the  Southern  University 
at  New  Orleans  for  colored  students,  appropri- 
ating (1909)  $10,750  for  its  support.  _  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above  institutions,  eight  de- 
nominational colleges,  three  of  which  are  for 
the  colored  race,  supplement  the  secondary 
anil  higher  instruction  j^rovided  bj^  the  state. 

Special  Institutions.  —  The  state  maintains 
the  Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Bhnd  and  the 
Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Baton 
Rouge;  the  Louisiana  Industrial  Institute  at 
Ruston;  the  South  Western  Louisiana  Indus- 
trial Institute  at  Lafayette;  and  the  State  Bio- 
logic Station  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  two 
indu.strial  institutes  offer  good  secondary  in- 
struction to  the  whites  of  both  sexes  in  both  the 
academic  and  industrial  courses.  E.  P.  C. 
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LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL 
COLLEGE,       BATON       ROUGE,       LA.  —  A 

cocduc.'itioiial  institution  wliicii  had  its  origin 
in  grants  of  land  made  by  the  United  States 
government  "for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of 
learning."  In  IS53  the  Louisiana  State  Sem- 
inary of  Learning  and  Military  Academy  was 
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founded  noar  Alexandria,  opened  in  1860,  and 
was  removed  to  Baton  RouKe  in  ISOO.  Tlic 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was  (>stal)- 
lisiietl  in  IS73  at  Xew  Orleans  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Land  (jrant  Act  of  18G2.  T]w 
two  institutions  were  united  and  located  at 
Baton  Rouge  in  1<S77,  and  are  maintained  by 
the  state.  The  institution  is  located  on  Uw 
grounds  of  the  old  military  garrison,  overlook- 
ing the  Mississippi  River  and  covering  nearly 
210  acres  in  extent.  The  university  is  an 
essential  part  of  tlie  state  school  system.  It 
embraces  a  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  a  ('ollege  of  Engineering, 
tlie  Audubon  Sugar  School,  the  law  school, 
the  teachers'  college,  and  the  graduate  depart- 
ment. Four  experiment  stations  are  maintained 
in  Baton  Rouge,  in  New  Orleans,  at  Crowley, 
Acadia  Parish,  and  at  Calhoun,  Ouachita  Par- 
ish. Students  are  admitted  to  the  university 
by  examination,  certificate,  or  diploma.  The 
entrance  requirements  are  fourteen  units.  A 
three  years'  course  in  agriculture  is  also  pro- 
vided based  on  common  school  branches.  The 
Audubon  Sugar  School  aims  to  prepare  men  as 
experts  in  sugar  growing  and  manufacture,  and 
gives  a  five-year  course  of  work  in  iioth  en- 
gineering and  agriculture,  with  practical  instruc- 
tion at  the  Sugar  Experiment  Station,  Audubon 
Park,  New  Orleans.  The  Law  School  gives  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  after  a  three  years'  course. 
Master's  degrees  are  also  conferred.  In  1911- 
1912  the  enrollment  of  students  was  as  follows: 
academic  schools  and  colleges,  600;  school  of 
agriculture,  86;  law  school,  .")3;  summer  school, 
595;  total,  13.34.  The  faculty  consists  of  sixty- 
one  members. 

LOUISVILLE,  UNIVERSITY  OF,  LOUIS- 
VILLE, KY. — A  coeducational  institution, 
foundetl  by  decree  of  the  city  council  in  1837 
and  opened  with  a  medical  college.  A  law 
college  was  added  in  1846,  and  an  academic 
department  and  the  college  of  liberal  arts  in 
1907.  The  entrance  requirements  are  based 
on  the  work  of  a  standard  high  school.  Courses 
are  offered  leading  to  the  A.B.  and  B.S.  and 
the  corresponding  graduate  courses  leading  to 
the  master's  degrees.  The  medical  department 
of  the  university  was  reorganized  in  1908,  and 
consists  of  the  former  medical  department,  the 
Kentucky  School  of  Medicine  (1850),  the  Louis- 
ville Medical  College  (1869),  the  Hospital  College 
of  Medicine  (1873),  and  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Kentucky  University  (1898).  The  en- 
trance requirements  to  the  medical  department 
are  those  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges.  The  entrance  requirements  to  the 
law  college  are  high  school  graduation. 

LOUVAIN,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  —  See   Bel- 
gium, Educ.\tion  in. 

LOVELL,  JAMES  E.  (1795- 1892).  —  Apos- 
tle  of   Joseph   Lancaster   (q.v.)   and  organizer 


of  the  first  monitorial  schools  in  the  United 
States;  born  at  Colne,  Lancashire,  lOngland, 
and  educated  in  a  boarding  school  at  St.  Ives. 
He  was  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Dukc^  of  Bed- 
ford and  teacher  in  monitorial  s(!hools  con- 
ducted by  Joseph  Lancaster  in  London  and 
Woburn.  He  was  induced  by  Lancaster  to 
come  to  the  United  States,  where  he  established 
Lancasterian  schools  at  Pliiladel|)liia,  .\mherst, 
and  New  Haven.  He  was  principal  of  the 
Lancasterian  School  at  New  Haven  from  1830 
to  1853.  He  was  tlie  author  of  several  text- 
books. W.  S.  M. 

See      L.\NC.\STER,      JosEPii;       Monitorial 
Schools. 

LOVETT,  WILLIAM  (1800-1877).  —  The 
English  chartist  who  took  a  promincmt  part 
in  the  early  movement  for  cooperation  and 
association  among  workingmen  and  later 
joined  the  Radical  movement  for  reconciling 
the  reformers  of  the  middle  classes  w-ith  the 
working  classes.  It  was  while  he  was  in  War- 
wick Gaol  (1840)  that  he  with  John  Colliius 
wrote  Chartism;  a  new  Orgamzalion  of  the 
People,  embracing  a  Plan  for  the  Education 
and  Improvement  of  the  Peoples,  politically 
and  sociallij,  much  of  which  is  devoted  to  a 
plea  for  better  educational  facilities.  Suspi- 
cious of  government  control,  the  authors  recom- 
mend local  management  of  schools  with  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  central  authority. 
The  organization  of  a  National  A.ssociation  of 
the  United  Kingdom  for  promoting  the  po- 
litical and  social  improvement  of  the  people 
was  proposed,  which  in  addition  to  political 
aims  was  to  estaljlish  "public  halls  as  schools 
for  the  people,"  which  were  to  be  used  as 
infant,  preparatory,  and  high  schools  (taking 
pujiils  from  three  to  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
of  age),  and  as  social  centers  for  adults.  Play- 
grounds and  school  gardens  were  to  be  annexed. 
Circulating  libraries,  public  lectures,  discus- 
sions, readings,  and  baths  were  to  be  organized 
in  connection  with  the  district  hall.  The  or- 
phans of  members  were  to  be  educated  in  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  schools.  The  end  of 
education  was  to  be  the  physical,  mental,  moral, 
and  political  training  of  children.  Beginning 
with  the  rudiments,  the  curriculum  was  to 
be  gradually  broadened  to  include  geography, 
physical  and  natural  phenomena,  elements 
of  "  applied  chemistry,  design,  geology,  and 
mineralogy,  "  the  first  principles  of  the  most 
useful  trades  and  occupations,"  horticulture 
and  gardening.  The  objective  methods  were  to 
be  used  in  teaching  all  the  subjects  of  the 
school,  especially  in  the  lower  grades.  "  The 
equal  and  judicious  development  of  all  the 
faculties,  and  not  the  more  culture  of  the  intel- 
lect," was  to  be  the  aim  of  instruction.  The 
teachers  were  to  be  trained  in  normal  schools, 
and  in  time  only  those  who  were  certificated 
by  the  association  were  to  be  employed;  and 
to  attract  men  of  genius  the  teachers  were  to 
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be  well  paid  and  honored  in  their  communi- 
ties. Many  of  the  suggestions  for  the  general 
organization  of  education  show  a  broad  grasp 
of  its  social  importance,  and  the  details  of 
methods  display  a  knowledge  of  Pestalozzi  and 
Lancaster,  and  a  genuine  desire  for  improve- 
ment. In  18.37  in  .In  Address  from  the  Work- 
ing Men's  Association  to  the  Working  Classes 
on  the  Subject  of  Xational  Education,  Lovett 
advocated  an  educational  system  to  include 
infant  schools  (for  children  from  three  to  six), 
preparatory  schools  (six  to  nine),  high  schools 
(nine  to  twelve),  and  colleges  or  finishing 
schools  (for  all  above  thirteen)  to  be  used  also 
as  social  centers.  State  training  colleges  were 
to  be  established,  and  no  unqualified  teacher 
was  to  be  appointed.  Local  schools  were  to  be 
under  the  control  of  school  committees,  while 
at  the  head  of  the  system  there  was  to  be  a 
Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  selected  by 
Parliament,  to  have  charge  only  of  the  financial 
administration.  About  1849,  when  he  retired 
from  political  work,  Lovett  taught  anatomy 
and  physiology,  which  he  had  studied  himself, 
first  in  the  district  school  of  the  association, 
and  later  in  several  other  schools.  In  1852  he 
wrote  Social  and  Political  Morality,  an  Essay 
regarding  the  Extension  of  Educatioi^,  in  which 
he  develops  the  above  scheme  with  greater  full- 
ness and  again  insists  on  local  rather  than 
national  administration.  He  wrote  an  Elemen- 
tary Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  Schools  (1851). 
Lovett's  Autobiography  (entitled  Life  and 
Struggles  of  William  Lovett  in  his  Pursuit  of 
Bread,  Knowledge,  and  Freedom,  1876)  forms  a 
valuable  source  of  information  on  the  move- 
ment, in  which  he  is  recognized  to  have  been 
one  of  the  ablest  leaders. 

Reference:  — 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

LOWE,  ROBERT,  VISCOUNT  SHER- 
BROOKE  (1811-1S92).  —  British  statesman, 
born  at  Bingham,  and  educated  at  Winchester 
and  Oxford  (University  College).  He  gradu- 
ated in  18.33,  was  fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
and  for  some  time  private  tutor,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1842.  From  1843  to  1850  he  lived 
in  Sydney,  Australia,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  i)olitics  of  New  South  Wales.  In 
1844  he  carried  a  resolution  for  a  select  commit- 
tee to  inejuire  into  educational  conditions,  and 
in  1846  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  board  of  education.  (See  Austkali.\, 
Educatio.n  in.)  On  his  return  to  England  he 
entered  Parliament  on  the  Liberal  side,  and 
there  attained  a  prominent  ])osition,  on  several 
occasions  serving  in  the  ministry.  In  1868 
he  was  elected  the  first  memi)er  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  He  retired  from  active  poli- 
tics in  1880.  Lowe  is  an  imjjortant  figure  in 
the  history  of  English  education,  for  it  was  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  (1859-1864)  that  he  introduced 


the  famous  Revised  Code  (1861)  which  estab- 
lished the  system  of  payment  by  results. 
Lowe  had  a  strong  belief  in  the  superiority 
of  examinations  over  inspection,  denied  that 
a  science  of  education  was  possible,  and 
aimed  at  an  economical  and  mechanical  sys- 
tem of  education  rather  than  a  thoroughgoing 
reform.  The  system  of  payment  by  results 
continued  until  1890,  and  it  is  due  to  Lowe 
that  the  e\al  pedagogical  traditions  from  which 
English  elementary  education  is  just  emerg- 
ing were  introduced,  although  from  the  admin- 
istrative standpoint  something  was  gained  in 
establishing  standards  and  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  a  national  sy.stem.  But  how  sincere 
Lowe  was  in  his  endeavors  to  promote  public 
education,  and  how  much  faith  he  had  in  the 
Revised  Code,  may  be  seen  in  his  address  on 
Primary  and  Classical  Education,  delivered 
before  the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edin- 
burgh (1867),  in  which  the  influence  of  Spencer 
is  very  strongly  marked,  more  particularly 
in  his  attack  on  classical  studies.  The  address 
carries  the  more  conviction  since  Lowe  was 
himself  regarded  as  a  good  classical  scholar. 

See  England,  Education  in;  Examina- 
tions; Payment  by  Results. 

References:  — 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

HoLMAN,  H.      Eiiglish  Natio?ial  Education.     (London, 

1898.) 
Montmorency,  J.  E.  G.  de.     Progress  of  Education  in 

England.      (London,  1904.) 

LOWELL,  JAMES  RUSSELL  (1819- 
1891).  —  Poet,  critic,  and  teacher;  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1838  and  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  in  1840.  He  was  professor 
in  Harvard  University  from  1855  to  1880  and 
Lord-Rector  of  the  Universitv  of  St.  Andrews, 
Scotland,  1884-1885.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  (1857-1862)  and  the  North 
American  Review  (1863-1872).  W.  S.  M. 

Reference:  — 

ScuDDER,  H.  E.      Biography  of  James  Russell  Lowells 
(Boston,  I'JOl.) 

LOWELL,  JOHN  (1799-1836).  —  Founder 
of  the  Lowell  Institute  {q.r.);  studied  in 
the  schools  of  Edinl)urRh,  Scothind,  and  Bos- 
ton and  at  Harvard  College;  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits  and  traveled  extensively. 
At  his  death  he  left  one  half  of  his  estate 
($250,000)  for  the  organization  of  free  lecture 
courses  in  Boston  in  philosophy,  natural  his- 
tory, arts,  and  science.  W.  S.  M. 

References:  — 
Barnard,  H.      American  .Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  V. 

pp.  427-440. 
Smith.   Harriet  K.      History  of  the   Lowell  Institute. 
(Boston,  1898.) 

LOWELL  INSTITUTE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

—  An  organization  founded  ujion  tiie  liequest 
of  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  for  "  the  maintenance  and 
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support  of  public  lectures,  to  be  delivered  in 
Boston,  ujion  philosophy,  natural  history, 
the  arts  and  sciences,  or  any  of  them,  as  the 
trustees  shall,  from  time  to  time,  deem  expe- 
dient for  the  jjromotion  of  the  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual, antl  physical  instruction  and  education 
of  the  citizens  of  Boston."  The  amount  of 
the  bequest  was  $250,000,  and  as  a  provision 
was  made  that  10  per  cent  of  tiie  income  was 
to  be  added  annually  to  the  principal,  the  In- 
stitute has  always  had  a  great  amount  of  wealth 
at  its  disposal.  By  the  terms  of  the  becjuest 
one  trustee  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  general 
management,  and  he  is  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Lowell  family,  so  far  as  possible.  The  first 
trustee  was  John  Amory  Lowell  who  was  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman  as  curator  with 
charge  of  the  details  of  the  work.  The  opening 
lecture  was  delivered  bv  Edward  Everett  on 
December  31,  1S39.  The  Institute  has  always 
b  en  able  to  command  the  services  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  in  their  field,  not  only  in  this 
but  in  other  countries.  Among  the  lecturers 
the  following  may  be  mentioned:  in  science, 
Silliman,  Agassiz,  Tyndall,  Wallace,  Geikie,  G. 
H.  Darwin;  on  religious  subjects,  Lyman  Ab- 
bott, Mark  Hopkins,  Henry  Drummond;  in  lit- 
erature, philosojdiy,  art,  history,  and  education, 
Edward  Everett,  J.  R.  LowellV  Child,  Norton, 
Barnard,  Ghanning,  Hale,  Holmes,  Lanciani, 
Fiske,  Bryce,  Eliot,  Mahaffy,  Ferrero.  Agassiz, 
in  fact,  remained  in  this  country  as  a  result  of 
his  successful  course  at  the  Institute  which 
led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School.  In  addition  to  the  general  courses, 
special  classes  have  been  held  in  drawing  from 
1850  to  1879;  and  in  science  for  school  teachers 
in  connection  with  the  Boston  Society  for 
Natural  History.  Courses  have  also  been  given 
for  workingmen  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Wells  Memorial  Workingmen's  Institute.  In 
1872  the  Lowell  School  of  Practical  Design 
was  instituted  for  the  promotion  of  industrial 
art.  Free  tuition  is  given  in  drawing  and 
weaving  in  a  course  of  three  years.  The  courses 
are  at  present  (1912)  arranged  in  the  following 
series:  I.  Free  Pubhc  Lectures  in  Huntington 
Hall;  II.  Free  Evening  School  for  Industrial 
Foremen  (applied  science);  III.  Teachers' 
School  of  Science  (in  connection  with  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History);  IV.  Col- 
legiate Courses;  V.  Free  Lectures  in  King's 
Chapel  on  Current  Topics  in  Theology;  VI. 
Free  Lectures  on  Local  Natural  History.  Series 
III  and  IV  are  part  of  the  L'niversity  Extension 
Courses  given  by  a  combination  of  all  the  col- 
leges in  and  aliout  Boston.  The  present 
trustee  is  President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  and 
the  curator  is  William  T.  Sedgwick. 

References:  — 

Barnard,  H.      American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  V, 

pp.  427-440. 
Smith,  H.  K.      History  of  the  Lotvell  Institute.     (Boston, 
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LOWELL  LECTURE  COURSE.  —  See  Lec- 

TuiiE    Syste.m.s. 

LOYOLA. — See  Jesus,  Society  of,  Educa- 

TID.NAL   \\  ()1!K  OF. 

LOYOLA   COLLEGE.   BALTIMORE,    MD. 

—  See  Jesus,  Society  of,  Educatio.nal 
Work    of. 

LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY,   CHICAGO,    ILL. 

—  S(!e  Jesus,  Society  of,  Educatio.nal 
Work   of. 

LUBECK,    FREE    TOWN     OF,    EDUCA- 
TION   IN.  —  See  Geuma.ny,  Educatio.n  i.\. 

LtJBEN,    AUGUST    (1804-1874).  — German 

schoolman;  was  born  in  Golzow,  near  Klistrin, 
Pomerania,  and  educated  at  the  Seminarj'  of 
Neuzelle.  In  1822  he  was  called  as  assistant 
teacher  to  the  seminary  of  Wcissenfcls,  where 
he  was  greatly  influenced  in  his  pedagogic  de- 
velopment byBarnisch  (q-v.).  In  1825  he  took 
charge  of  a  village  school  in  the  province  of 
Saxony,  in  connection  with  which  he  managed 
a  very  successful  training  class  for  teachers;  in 
1829  "he  became  the  principal  of  a  larger  school 
in  Aschersleben;  and  in  1849  he  was  appointed 
to  a  still  more  important  position  in  Merseburg. 
In  1858  he  was  called  as  director  of  the  newly 
established  Teachers'  Seminary  in  Bremen, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  He  pub- 
lished a  large  number  of  pedagogic  writings,  and 
deserves  especial  credit  for  his  improvement  in 
the  teaching  of  nature  study  and  of  the  mother 
tongue.  His  reader  for  Biirgerschukn,  published 
in  1851  in  collaboration  with  Nacke,  was  very 
widely  used.  From  1857  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  edited  the  Padagogischcr  Jahresbcricht 
(EducadoiKil  Annual),  as  well  as  from  1861  on, 
the  pedagogic  magazine  Der  praktische  Schul- 
mann  {The  Practical  Schoolman).  Among  liis 
works  may  be  mentioned  also  his  Anwcisiin/)  zu 
einem  mcihodischen  Unterricht  in  dcr  Fflamen- 
kunde  (Methods  of  Teaching  Botany.  Halle,  1832), 
followed  by  a  similar  work  for  zoology  and  an- 
thropology (1836),  and  his  Einfiihrung  in  die 
dcutsche  Literatiir  {Introduction  into  German  Lit- 
erature), the  tenth  volume  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  tliree  volumes  in  Leipzig,  1892-1896. 

F.  M. 

LUBINUS,     EILHARD,   or    EILERT    LU- 

BEN  (15(J.V1621).  —  A  CJerman  scholar  and 
educationist,  son  of  a  pastor  in  the  duchy  of 
Oldenburg,  who  studied  at  Leipzig  and  other 
universities,  and  in  1.595  became  Professor  of 
Poetry  in  the  University  of  Rostock.  In  1605 
he  transferred  to  the  Chair  of  Theology  in  the 
same  university,  and  died  in  1621.  (See 
Allcgemeinc  Deutsche  Biog.,  Band  XIX,  p. 
331.)  Lubinus  published  many  works,  includ- 
ing editions  of  the  Epistolce  of  Apollonius,  the 
Dc  Vaniiate  Muyidi  of  Bernard,  the  Greek  An- 
thology, the  Epistolw  of  Hippocrates,  the  works 
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of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  the  Dionysiaca  of  Non- 
nus,  Persius,  the  Epistolcs  of  Phalaris.  He 
wrote  a  Clavis  GrcBcce  Lingua  cum  Sententiis 
Grwcis  Latine  explicalis,  an  edition  of  wliich 
was  published  by  the  London  Stationers'  Com- 
pany in  1620.  The  Medulla  Lingua  Grcecm 
was  published  in  London  as  late  as  1745. 

As  an  educationist,  however,  Lubinus  is  now 
chiefly  remembered  for  his  remarkable  epis- 
tolary Discourse,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the 
Xew"  Testament  (1614).  This  was  printed  in 
Enghsh  b}'  Samuel  Hartlib  in  his  small  collec- 
tion of  tracts  on  The  True  and  Readie  Way 
to  learne  the  Latine  Tongue,  1654.  (See  H.\rt- 
LiB,  Samuel.)  It  was  in  this  Discourse,  that 
realistic  education  of  the  seventeenth  century  re- 
ceived its  earliest,  clearest  statement;  and,  as 
Mr.  Quick  suggested,  Comenius  probably  took 
from  it  the  idea  of  an  illustrated  Orbis  pictus. 
(Quick,  R.  H.,  Educational  Reformers,  p.  166.) 
Lubinus  says  that  living  creatures  ought  to 
be  painted  and  shown  to  children;  and  only 
those  known  to  children  should  at  first  be  given 
the  Latin  names.  (See  also  Kinner,  Cypri.\n.) 
All  terms  or  words,  he  further  says,  of  things 
which  can  be  seen  and  painted  can  be  taken 
from  the  Nomenclator  of  Hadrianus  Junius 
(q.v.),  provided  those  are  first  chosen  which 
are  already  known  by  the  child.  Lubinus  is 
thus  the  father  of  systematic  pictorial  illus- 
tration as  an  educational  method.      F.  W. 

Reference :  — 
Laurie,    S.    S.     John    Amoa    Comenixia.     (Cambridge, 
1SS7.) 

LUCA   DE  BORGO   SAN   SEPOLCRO.— 

See  Paciuolo. 

LUCIAN    OF   ANTIOCH.  — Presbyter   and 

martyr,  holds  a  place  in  the  history  of  peda- 
gogy, not  as  formulating  pedagogical  jirinciples, 
but  as  giving  the  characteristic  tendency  of  what 
is  known  as  the  School  of  Antioch.  The  first 
known  teacher  of  that  school  was  Malchion, 
who  seems  to  have  combined  general  education 
with  specilically  theological  instruction,  and  wiio 
confuted  Paul  of  Samosata,  Bishop  of  .Vntioch, 
and  brought  about  his  deposition.  Whether 
Lucian  shared  the  opinions  of  Paul  at  the  time 
cannot  be  determined.  A  creed  written  bj^ 
Lucian,  or  attributed  to  him,  shows  little  re- 
semblance to  the  teachings  of  Paul.  It  is 
highly  [)robal)le  that  he  left  the  communion  of 
the  Church  about  the  time  Paul  was  deposed, 
and  remained  out  of  communion  under  the  next 
successors  of  that  prelate,  or  from  about  275 
A.D.  to  303.  Put  in  spite;  of  his  highly  equiv- 
ocal ecclesiastical  position,  he  became  head  of 
the  local  theological  school.  His  great  contri- 
bution to  the  work  of  that  institution  was 
insistence  ujjon  what  are  now  recognized  as  the 
fundamental  principles  of  scientific  exegesis, 
or  the  literal  and  grammatical  interpretation 
as  opposed  to  the  allegorical  method  at  that 


time  generally  in  vogue  in  the  Church.  This 
spirit  of  scientific  exegesis  makes  the  work  of 
the  Antiochian  exegetes  of  permanent  worth. 
In  speculative  theology  Lucian 's  efforts  were 
by  no  means  so  fortunate.  Arius,  Eusebius 
of  Nicomedia,  and  several  other  early  leaders 
of  Arianism  were  trained  by  Lucian.  Of  the 
works  of  this  great  teacher  only  fragments  re- 
main. His  edition  of  the  Septuagint  was  long 
widely  used  in  the  churches  of  Constanti- 
nojile,  Asia  Minor,  and  Antioch.  It  does  not 
exist  to-day  as  a  whole,  and  its  reconstruction 
is  a  task  yet  unperformed.  Of  his  exegetical 
work  only  fragments  remain,  but  his  principles 
are  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  still  valuable 
commentaries  of  Chrysostom  and  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia.  Lucian  died  as  a  martyr  in 
Nicomedia,  Jan.  7,  312. 

The  material  for  the  life  of  Lucian  is  singularly 
scanty.  About  all  that  is  known  has  been 
gathered  by  A.  Harnack  in  his  article  in  the 
Realencyclopaedie  filr  protcstanliftchc  Thcologie. 
Accounts  may  be  found  in  the  various  histories 
of  the  Christian  Church.  His  literary  re- 
mains are  to  be  found  in  Routh,  Rdiquim 
sacra.  Vol.  IV.  J.  C.  A.,  Jr. 

LUDER,  PETER  {c.  1415-f.  1474).  —  Ger- 
man humanist,  chieflj-  worthy  of  note  as  the 
first  humanist  lecturer  in  any  German  univer- 
sity. He  had  himself  studied  at  the  University 
of  Heidelberg.  He  had  spent  much  time  in 
Italy  as  a  student  at  Ferrara  under  Guarino, 
had  made  a  voyage  to  Greece,  and  had  studied 
medicine  at  Padua.  In  1456  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Poetry  and  Rhetoric  at  Heidelberg, 
and  delivered  an  inaugural  address  in  praise 
of  the  humanistic  studies,  defending  them 
against  charges  of  immoral  tendencies.  He 
met  with  opposition  both  of  the  students  and 
the  clergy.  He  next  appeared  at  Erfurt  in 
1460,  and  in  1462  at  Leipzig.  After  a  short 
time  at  Basel  (1464),  he  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 
retinue  of  Duke  Sigismund  of  Austria. 

Reference :  — 
P.vuLSEN,     Fr.     Geachichte    des    gelehrten     Unterrichta. 
(Leipzig,  1896.) 

LUDIMAGISTER  [hudi-M agister,  master  of 
a  school).  —  The  term  used  in  Rome  for  the 
teaclier  of  an  elementary  school  (Indus),  also 
called  liicrator.  Only  Ihe  rudiments  of  reading, 
writitig,  and  calculalion  were  taught  here.  The 
term  appears  again  in  tiie  English  schools  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  ludimagistcr  is  synony- 
mous with  archididasculus  and  Headmaster. 
In  Germany  the  term  ludirector  is  found  at 
the  same  period. 

See  RoMA.N  Education. 

LUNCHES  AND  LUNCHROOMS  IN 
SCHOOLS.  —  (See  also  Foon  and  Fi:edix(;  of 
School  Children  for  Ihe  dietetic  aspect  of  the 
subject.)     The  need  of  school  lunches  is  now 
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so  Kcncrally  rocoRnizcd  that  few  large  high 
schools  arc  without  them,  and  the  eh'inentary 
schools  arc  boRitminc;  to  take  up  the  problem 
in  earnest.  When  tiie  distance  between  home 
and  school  makes  the  noon  luncheon  at  home 
impossible  for  the  child,  there  is  scarcely  a 
justifiable  argument  against  its  provision  at 
school.  Too  little  care  is  given  to  lunch  carried 
by  the  children  even  from  the  better  homes, 
its  daily  preparation  being  universally  conceded 
to  be  the  most  irksome  of  all  household  duties, 
and  the  carrying  of  it  so  disagreeable  to  the 
child  that  no  lunch  at  all  is  preferable.  If 
money  is  given  to  buy  lunch  with  unguided 
choice,  it  is  spent  at  alluring  push-carts  for 
unwholesome,  even  poisonous,  liot  meat  sand- 
wiches and  for  ice-cream  cones  and  jjicklcs. 
It  is  wise  and  often  necessary  to  make  outside 
purch.'ise  impossible,  as  has  been  done  in  many 
schools. 

High  Schools.  —  The  problem  of  providing 
high  school  lunches  has  been  met  in  most 
schools  in  the  following  way:  the  Board  of 
Education  provides  the  rooms  and  permanent 
equipment,  —  chairs,  tables,  ranges,  hot  water, 
gas,  etc.,  —  and  either  awards  the  concession 
to  some  individual  or  club,  thus  receiving  a 
suitable  per  cent  on  the  investment,  as  Chicago 
does  in  her  nineteen  high  schools,  or  appoints 
at  a  salary  a  woman  who  takes  charge  of  it  as 
of  any  other  department  of  the  school,  and 
works  out  intelligently  the  problem  of  providing 
at  minimum  cost  the  best  of  food  in  hygienic 
and  appetizing  variety.  This  method  is  fol- 
lowed in  St.  Louis  and  Indianapolis.  With 
the  first  method  the  profit  goes  to  an  individual 
or  club,  and  carries  with  it  the  temptation  to 
sacrifice  quality  for  gain.  With  the  second, 
the  profit  that  accrues  is  used  for  improved 
equipment  and  facilities,  or  allowed  to  grow  as 
a  school  fund  for  whatever  use  the  Board  may 
specify,  or  is  taken  periodically  as  the  basis  for 
reduction  in  prices  charged.  A  combination 
of  the  first  and  last  ways  has  been  used  in  the 
Manual  Training  High  School  of  Indianai)olis, 
until  in  two  years  the  tableware  was  greatly 
improved,  with  an  astonishing  effect  upon  the 
manners  of  the  children  at  table;  and  the  price 
of  luncheon  was  reduced  almost  half.  The 
medium  of  exchange  in  use  there  is  an  alumi- 
num check  of  three-cent  value.  This  buys  any 
of  six  or  eight  kinds  of  sandwiches,  generous 
in  size  and  of  excellent  quality,  salad,  sauce,  or 
fresh  fruit,  a  large  bowl  of  soup  with  fresh 
toast,  any  hot  vegetable,  coffee,  cocoa,  milk, 
pie,  or  ice-cream.  Two  of  these  checks  buy 
hot  roast,  dressing  and  gravy,  finer  salads  with 
wafers,  or  an  amjile  bowl  of  shredded  wheat 
and  cream.  In  St.  Louis  a  five-cent  check 
buys  a  combination,  such  as  sandwich  and 
milk,  salad  and  wafers,  individual  baked  beans 
with  bread  and  butter,  etc.  Nine  or  ten  cents 
at  these  places  buys  a  much  better  luncheon 
than  most  children  ever  bring  from  home.  In 
the    Englewood    (111.)    high    school,  which   is 


excellently  conducted  by  a  woman's  club,  the 
average  cost  of  luncheon  to  the  child  is  twelve 
cents.  In  these  schools  every  article  of  food 
is  of  superior  quality,  and  the  cooking  and 
cleanliness  are  above  reproach.  The  general 
plan  for  getting  the  work  done  is  to  employ 
competent  women  at  good  wages  in  the  kitchen, 
and  let  students  assist  in  serving,  with  pay 
according  to  time  given.  Each  person  eating 
gets  his  own  dishes  and  food,  paying  for  the 
latter  as  he  takes  it,  and  after  eating  carries 
his  dishes  and  any  paper  or  refuse  to  receptacles 
for  these,  and  the  bare  tables  are  washed  for 
the  second  sitting.  Nowhere  is  the  buying  of 
food  compulsory.  Children  may  bring  all  or 
l)art  of  their  luncheon  and  use  tables  and  dishes 
without  charge;  but  in  order  to  make  it  suc- 
cessful it  is  well  to  have  some;  restriction  upon 
outside  buying  by  avoiding  the  open  noon 
hour  and  making  the  lunchroom  attractive 
and  the  quality  of  food  irresistible.  The  fre- 
quent requests  for  pickles,  bakers'  pastries,  etc., 
soon  die  out,  and  the  absence  of  headaches 
and  afternoon  languor  is  acknowledged. 

Elementary  Schools.  —  The  problem  of 
school  lunches  is  only  beginning  to  be  solved 
in  elementary  schools,  where  the  longer  recess 
and  shorter  distance  tend  to  make  it  less 
serious.  During  the  present  year  (1911)  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Chicago  has  begun  an 
experiment  to  provide  suitable  noonday  lunch- 
eons for  children  whose  mothers  are  away  from 
home  during  the  day.  The  plan  is  being  tried 
in  three  centers.  For  one  cent  the  child  is 
provided  with  (1)  a  sandwich  of  bread  and 
jam  or  bread  and  s.yrup,  and  a  glass  of  milk,  or 
(2)  a  bowl  of  bean  or  pea  soup  with  bread.  A 
woman  is  employed  to  prepare  and  serve  this, 
and  whatever  cost  exceeds  the  sum  brought  by 
the  children  is  borne  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
One  school  in  the  poorer  districts  of  Indian- 
apolis has  successfully  furnished  a  bowl  of 
soup  and  toast  at  one  cent.  A  woman  living 
near  does  the  cooking,  friends  give  dishes,  and 
the  children  do  the  serving  under  direction  of 
teachers.  It  makes  a  social  hour,  and  improve- 
ment is  noticeable  in  the  manners,  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  children,  and  in  their  ability 
to  do  the  afternoon  work.  E.  K.  C. 

LUND,  UNIVERSITY  OF.— See  Sweden, 
Education  in. 

LUPSET,  THOMAS  (c.  1498-1530).— 
Scholar  and  protege  of  Dean  (Jolet  (q.v.),  who 
placed  him  in  St.  Paul's  School  and  later 
maintained  him  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge. 
In  l.")l.i  Lupset  went  to  Italy  and  on  his  return 
graduated  B.A.  at  Paris.  Settling  at  Oxford 
in  lo21,  he  lectured  on  Cardinal  Wolsey's 
foundation  on  the  humanities  and  Greek. 
From  ir)2t)  onwards  he  held  several  rectories. 
Lupset  belonged  to  the  circle  which  included 
Colet,  More,  Erasmus,  and  Linacrc.  He 
prepared  and  corrected  work  for  the  press  of 
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Erasmus,  Linacro  (Galen),  and  More  (  Utopia, 
2d  ed.).  In  a  letter  to  Colet  (l')12)  Erasmus 
says  of  him,  "Thomas  Lupset,  your  true  pupil, 
is  both  useful  and  agreeable  to  me  by  his  daily 
companionship,  and  the  assistance  he  lends  me 
in  these  corrections." 

References :  — 
Dictionary  of  Xafional  Biography. 

Nichols,   F.  M.     The   Epistles   of  Erasmus,    Vol.    II. 
(London,  1904.) 

LUTHER    COLLEGE,    DECORAH,    LA.  — 

Opened  in  1801  near  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and 
moved  to  its  present  location  in  1SG2.  It  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Synod.  A  four-year  preparatory  department 
is  maintained  in  addition  to  the  college.  Can- 
didates are  admitted  on  completion  of  a  four- 
year  preparatory  course.  The  degree  of  A.B. 
is  conferred.  The  faculty  consists  of  sixteen 
members. 

LUTHER,  MARTIN  (1483-1546).  —  The 
great  German  Protestant  reformer  and  advo- 
cate of  the  development  of  an  organization  of 
schools  and  the  reformation  of  school  subjects 
and  school  work.  He  was  born  at  Eisleben, 
and  brought  up  at  Mansfield  in  Saxony.  In 
1497  he  went  to  school  at  Magdeburg,  and  then 
to  Eisenach.  He  went  to  the  University  of 
Erfurt  in  1501.  In  1505  he  entered  the  Augus- 
tinian  ISIonastery  at  Erfurt.  In  150S  Luther 
was  called  to  become  a  professor  in  the  newly 
established  University  of  Wittenberg,  where 
his  duties  were  to  lecture  on  the  Dialectics  and 
Physics  of  Aristotle.  In  1.509  he  became  a 
Bachelor  of  Theology,  and  thus  was  entitled  to 
lecture  on  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  invited  to  Erfurt 
to  lecture  to  higher  students  in  theology.     In 

1511  Luther  went  to  Rome  on  a  mission  con- 
nected with  Erfurt,  and  the  experiences  derived 
from  this  journey  were  highly  educative.     In 

1512  he  became  sub-prior  of  the  monastery 
at  Wittenberg,  and  in  the  same  year  he  took 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology  in  the  LTniver- 
sity  of  Wittenberg,  and  became  professor  of 
theology  —  then  devoting  his  whole  mind  to 
scriptural  studies  —  first  to  the  P.salms,  then 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  learning  (Ireek  for 
that  purpose.  He  read  much  of  Augustine, 
and  of  the  recent  writers,  especially  Tauler. 
In  1517  he  issued  his  Ninety-Five  Theses  with 
regard  to  Indulgences.  These  were  placed  on 
the  door  of  the  Castle  Church  at  Wittcnlierg, 
this  act  being  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of 
the  Reformation.  In  1520  a  liuil  was  i.ssued 
against  Luther,  and  in  1521,  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  he  was  called  upon  to  recant.  Ho 
refused  to  do  anything  against  conscience. 
Called  upon,  acconlingly,  to  help  to  build  anew 
the  Church,  Luther  set  iipon  the  work  of 
translating  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  into 
German.  The  New  Testament  was  published 
in    1522;     the    canonical    books    of    the    Old 
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Testament  were  finished  in  15.32,  and  the 
Apocrypha  in  1534,  in  which  year  the  transla- 
tion of  the  whole  Bible  into  the  vernacular 
first  appeared. 

Revolutions  in  Church  doctrine  and  govern- 
ment have  usually  been  accompanied  bj-- 
changes  in  educational  systems.  Luther  saw 
the  necessity  of  a  reformation  of  schools,  as 
soon  as  he  became  conscious  of  the  need  for  a 
reformation  of  the  Church,  since  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  child  in  the  family  and  in  the 
school  was  the  very  basis  for  the  continuity  of 
the  new  faith.  After  his  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  he  prepared  his  Larger  and 
Smaller  Catechisms,  which  were  issued  in  1529. 
(See  C.\TECHisM.)  He  was  made  miserable  by 
the  fact  that  "  the  common  people  know 
nothing  at  all  of  Christian  doctrines,  and  many 
pastors  are  well-nigh  unskilled  and  incapable 
of  teaching."  In  his  preface  to  the  Larger 
Catechism  he  insists  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
father  of  each  household  at  least  once  a  week  to 
question  his  children  and  servants  in  this 
Catechism.  Luther  thus  is  the  pioneer  of 
Protestant  household  instruction  in  religious 
subjects.  Luther's  Hymns,  in  the  collection 
known  as  Gcistlichcs  Gesangbuch  (1525),  con- 
taining thirty-two  hj-mns,  of  which  twenty- 
four  were  by  Luther,  was  composed  for  the  use 
of  schoolboys  as  choristers.  His  hymn  begin- 
ning Bin  fcste  Burg  ist  unscr  Gott  is  a  Christian 
classic  for  both  children  and  adults.  Luther 
is  of  profound  significance  in  his  insistence  on 
the  educational  and  religious  possibilities  of 
family  life,  and  the  itlea  of  the  good  housewife 
and  good  men  of  the  house,  and  good  house 
government  with  Protestant  religious  training 
has  sunk  into  the  German  consciousness  as 
one  of  the  great  traditions  of  Lutheran  influence. 

Luther's  principal  works  bearing  directly  on 
schools  and  education  are  the  Letter  to  the 
Mayors  atul  Aldermen  of  all  the  Cities  in  Behalf 
of  Christian  Schools  (1524),  and  the  Sermon  on 
the  Duty  of  Sending  Children  to  School  (1530). 
He  advocates  the  necessity  of  schools  for 
religion  and  for  supplying  preachers,  jurists, 
scribes,  physicians,  schoolmasters,  as  well  as 
rulers.  But  he  would  have  all  children,  boys 
and  girls,  go  to  school  for  an  hour  or  two  a 
day,  and  still  leave  them  time  to  learn  to 
do  business  work  and  housework  as  well. 
So  necessary  is  schooling  tliat  Luther  advocated 
compulsion.  "  For  if  magistrates  may  com- 
))el  their  sturdy  subjects  to  handle  musket  and 
])ike  in  war,  how  much  more  siiould  tiiev  comjiel 
sul)jects  to  keep  their  children  at  school.  For 
there  is  a  worse  war  to  be  waged  with  the  devil, 
who  is  busied  secretly  thus  to  imiioverish  towns 
and  i)rincipality  through  the  absence  of  edu- 
cation." Tlierefore  magistrates  should  be 
warned  to  keep  all  suital:)le  boys  at  school. 
"  To  give  money  for  this  purpose  is,  rightly 
.sjjeaking,  to  give  money  to  churches.  This 
is  not  releasing  souls  from  purgatory;  it  is 
jjreventing  souls  from  going  anywhere  but  to 
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heaven."  Rut  I.uther  does  not  only  base  his 
arpiumonts  for  the  ncoci,  of  schools  on  rcliKious 
grounds,  for  ho  says,  "Wore  there  neither  soul, 
nor  heaven,  nor  hell,  it  would  be  still  necessary 
to  have  schools  for  the  sake  of  affairs  here 
below,"  and  a^ain,  "  The  hisiiest  w(!lfaro, 
safety  and  power  of  a  city  consists  in  able, 
learned,  wise,  ui)right,  cultivated  citizens,  who 
can  secure,  i)reserve  and  utilize  every  tr(>asure 
and  advantaKc."  Education,  accordingly,  was 
conceived  by  him  as  an  essential  preparation 
for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  in  the  home,  voca- 
tion, civic  life,  and  the  church.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, then,  to  find  how  highly  Luther  appre- 
ciates the  services  of  the  teacher.  In  one 
of  his  sermons  he  says :  "  A  diligent  devoted 
school-teacher,  who  fait  h  fully  trains  and  teaches 
boys  can  never  receive  an  atleriuate  reward, 
and  no  money  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt  you 
owe  him."  He  says  elsewhere,  "  If  I  were  not 
a  preacher,  there  is  no  other  calling  on  earth  I 
would  have  rather  than  that  of  schoolmaster. 
We  must  not  consider  how  the  world  esteems 
it  and  rewards  it,  but  how  God  looks  upon  it." 
Luther  recognizes  the  disciplinary  value  of 
teaching  on  the  schoolmaster  himself,  and  says 
he  would  wish  to  see  all  preachers  go  through 
the  experience  of  sehoolmastering  before  tak- 
ing up  that  office.  "  When  one  has  taught 
about  ten  years,  then  he  can  give  up  teaching 
with  a  good  conscience." 

Luther  advocates  the  learning  of  the  classical 
languages.  God  has  not  caused  the  Scriptures 
to  be  written  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  vain. 
Where  these  languages  flourish,  the  power  of 
the  prince  of  darkness  will  be  destroyed,  and  the 
glosses  of  schola.stics  become  useless.  Lan- 
guages are  best  learned  by  practice.  We  learn 
the  vernacular  from  oral  speech  at  home,  in 
the  market,  and  in  the  pulpit  bettor  than 
through  books.  Grammatical  knowledge  is 
important,  but  the  knowledge  of  subject 
matter  is  essential,  and  particularly  in  the 
teacher.  Mathematics  should  be  taught  at 
the  university  stage.  Luther  combated  as- 
trology, pointing  out  that  Esau  and  Jacob  were 
born  under  the  same  constellation,  and  yet 
were  so  dissimilar  in  disposition.  Historj'  is 
an  important  study,  teaching  us  through 
examples  and  illustrations.  What  philosophy, 
founded  on  reason,  discloses  as  helpful  to  noble 
living,  history  shows  forth  in  living  example. 
Out  of  stories  and  histories,  nearly  all  laws,  arts, 
and  examples  of  wisdom,  comfort ,  fear,  strength, 
courage,  instruction  arise.  Luther  urges  the 
study  of  dialectic,  as  showing  order  and 
rea.son,  and  the  grounds  of  forming  judgments. 
Rhetoric  should  be  studied,  so  that  we  may  be 
effective  in  putting  points  to  others.  Dialectic, 
he  says,  is  proper  to  the  reason;  rhetoric  as  an 
influence  on  the  will.  Music  is  a  beautiful, 
noble  gift  of  God,  near  in  its  educative  position 
to  tiieology.  "  LTnlcss  a  schoolmaster  sings," 
says  Luther,  "  I  think  little  of  him."  It  has 
been  claimed  for   Luther  that    he    supported 


nature  study.  For  he  argued  that  "now  we 
look  forward  to  attain  the  knowledge  again  of 
the  created  world,  which  was  lost  by  Adam's 
Fall.  Now  we  regard  more  rightly  the  crea- 
tures of  God  than  we  did  in  the  old  religion." 
As  to  physical  exercises,  Luther  .says:  "  These 
two  exercises  and  pastimes  please  me  best  of 
all,  viz.  music  and  the  tournament  with  fenc- 
ing, wrestling,  etc.  The  former  drives  away 
anxiety  from  the  heart  and  gloomy  thoughts. 
The  latter  renders  the  limbs  of  the  body 
elegant,  fit,  and  well-proportioned,  and  keeps 
it  in  health  and  elasticity,  etc." 

Luther  thus  touches  on  many  points  of  edu- 
cational theory  and  practice.  All  his  education 
is  subordinate  to  the  religious  motif,  yet  it 
includes  tiie  greatest  questions,  religious  teach- 
ing, family  education,  the  vernainilar.  As  the 
translator  of  the  Scriptures  into  German,  the 
writer  of  the  German  Catechism,  the  writer  of 
German  hymns,  and,  in  pursuance  of  these  aims, 
the  teacher  and  trainer  of  his  own  children, 
Luther  stands  out  as  the.  Prophet  of  German 
popular  education,  and  the  inspirer  of  jjrinces 
and  magistrates  in  the  erection  of  popular 
schools.  His  sympathetic  attraction  to  teach-  _. 
ing  is  shown  by  his  words:  "  Let  no  man 
think  himself  so  intelligent  that  he  can  despise 
children's  play.  When  Christ  wished  to  teach 
man,  He  had  to  become  a  man.  If  we  are  to 
train  children,  then  we  must  become  children 
with  them."  F.  W. 
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LUTHERAN  CHURCH  AND  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. —Certain  eccle- 
siastical liodies,  bccau.se  of  their  attitude  toward 
public  education  and  their  belief  in  parochial 
systems    of    schools,    deserve    special    notice. 
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Among     the    Protestant     denominations,     the 
Lutheran  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  tliese. 

Historical  Development.  —  When  the  Ger- 
mans began  to  settle  in  America  in  larger  num- 
bers during  the  eighteenth  century,  they  at  once 
provided  for  the  schooling  of  their  children. 
Every  German  sect  had  its  parochial  schools. 
Wherever  a  community  erected  a  house  of  wor- 
ship, it  immediately  also  established  a  school. 
The  ministers  were  frequently  the  school  teach- 
ers. Some  schools  had  professional  teachers, 
who  had  come  over  from  Europe,  and  some  of 
these  were  men  of  a  superior  education,  who 
soon  became  the  leading  spirits  of  their  colonies, 
as  John  Ulmer  in  Maine,  who  led  the  German 
soldiers  in  the  siege  of  Louisburg.  The  Palatine 
schoolmaster,  John  Thomas  Schley,  who  was  the 
mainstay  of  school,  church,  and  community  in 
Frederick,  Md.,  Holzklo  in  Virginia,  Arndt  in 
North  Carolina,  and  above  all  Franz  Daniel 
Pastorius,  the  scholar  and  leader  of  German- 
town,  were  other  eminent  pioneer  teachers. 
The  Swedish  Lutheran  congregation  at  Chris- 
tiania  in  1699  had  a  school  and  a  teacher.  In  the 
instructions  given  in  1749  to  M.  Acrelius,  as 
"  Propst "  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  he  was  enjoined  :  As  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  America  as  he  might  familiarize  him- 
self with  conditions  there,  he  should  endeavor 
to  institute  a  school  for  children  in  each  con- 
gregation. 

The  activities  of  the  Lutheran  and  of  other 
German  religious  bodies  is  summarized  in  the 
historical  sections  of  the  article  on  Pennsyl- 
vania. (See  also  Germ.\n  Influence  o.n 
American  Educ.^.tion.)  The  Lutheran  was 
the  most  imijortant  of  these  German  sects. 
Their  activity  has  been  continuous.  H.  M. 
Muehlenberg  and  Schlatter,  Kunze,  Helmuth, 
and  Schmidt,  who  had  once  been  students  of 
Francke  at  Halle,  did  much  to  improve  the 
cause  of  parochial  schools.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Ministeriuni  of  Pennsylvania  (1 748), 
Brunnholtz  made  a  full  report  on  "The  Condi- 
tion of  the  Schools."  Li  1750  flourishing 
schools  are  reported  in  all  the  congregations 
except  one.  Li  1796  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Assembly  toward  the  introduction  of  "  free 
schools  "  aroused  the  fears  of  the  Ministcrium 
that  its  parochial  schools  might  suffer  injury 
thereby,  and  a  committee  was  api)ointed  to 
address  a  petition  to  the  Assembly  on  the 
subject.  In  1S04,  26  congregations  report  89 
schools;  in  1813,  164  schools  are  reported 
by  o2  pastors;  in  1820,  206  parochial  schools 
in  84  congregations.  The  American  public 
school  system  in  course  of  time  gradually 
absorbed  the  parociiial  schools  of  the  older 
German  churches  in  the  East.  Still,  up  to 
the  third  cjuarter  of  the  century,  many 
excellent  parochial  schools  are  found  in  the 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
The  mother  congregation,  St.  Michael's  and 
Zion's,  in  Philadelpiiia,  was  particularly  active 
in  this  field.     In  1744  .John  F.  Vigera,  an  excel- 
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lent  teacher,  is  mentioned  as  its  schoolmaster. 
In  1761  the  schoolhouse  on  Cherry  Street  was 
opened.  In  1800  the  congregation  had  four 
schools,  with  250  children.  In  1870  the  con- 
gregation had  about  1000  children  in  its  paro- 
chial schools  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
Among  the  schoolmasters  were  Schmauk,  Haas, 
Lang,  Schnabel.  In  the  New  York  Minis- 
terium the  number  of  parochial  schools  is 
considerably  larger  in  proportion  than  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  serious  difficulty  with  which 
the  parochial  school  system  had  to  contend  in 
these  two  oldest  synods  is  the  lack  of  a  teachers' 
seminary.  In  1871  a  society  was  organized  in 
New  York  for  the  founding  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, but  the  plan  finally  failed  from  lack  of 
proper  support. 

Development  of  Present  System.  —  The 
Lutheran  parochial  school  system  reached  its 
greatest  development  in  America  in  the  North 
Central  states  within  the  congregations  affili- 
ated with  the  Lutheran  synods  of  Missouri, 
Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  Iowa.  A  twofold  purpose 
actuated  the  members  of  tliis  church  in  found- 
ing and  maintaining  parochial  schools:  first, 
the  desire  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the 
faith  of  their  church,  and  second,  the  wish  to 
maintain  and  transmit  their  mother  tongue 
and  German  culture.  Schools  were  therefore 
organized,  if  possible,  in  every  congregation  or 
parish,  and  it  was  considered  a  function  incum- 
bent on  the  pastor  to  lead  in  the  establishment 
of  schools  within  his  parish,  and  not  only  to 
superintend,  but  also,  circumstances  not  allow- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  professional  teacher, 
to  impart  instruction  himself. 

The  individual  congregation  owns  its  paro- 
chial school  and  controls  it  through  a  school 
board  elected  by  the  congregation,  of  which 
the  pastor  as  a  rule  is  an  cr  officio  member. 
The  teachers  are  usually  called  by  the  congrega- 
tions without  a  time  limit  and  with  a  fixed 
salary.  They  also  serve  as  organists  and  musi- 
cal directors  of  the  congregation.  The  finan- 
cial expenses  of  the  school  are  covered  by  fixed 
and  graded  tuition  out  of  the  congregation  treas- 
ury or  by  voluntary  contribution.  The  school 
year  comjirises  from  thirty-five  to  forty-eight 
weeks,  with  holidays  and  summer  vacations.  In 
schools  where  several  teachers  arc  employed, 
the  curriculum  follows  as  far  as  jiossible  that 
of  the  public  schools,  the  aim  being  to  equal  the 
course  of  the  seventh  grade  in  the  public  schools. 
Male  teachers  are  employed  almost  exclu.sively. 
In  some  schools  the  primary  department  is  in 
charge  of  a  lady  tcaclier.  Some  congregations 
m.'untain  a  jiarochial  scliool  during  the  summer 
months  or  only  on  Saturdays,  instruction  being 
given  as  a  rule  only  in  religion  and  (lernian,  the 
children  attending  the  jnililic  schools  during  the 
remainder  of  the  school  year.  Courses  of  study 
for  tlu;  different  grades  have  been  published, 
(■omi)rising  instruction  in  religion,  English, 
German,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  sing- 
ing, drawing.     The  teachers  of  each  synodical 
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district  hold  regular  monthly  or  quarterly  con- 
ferences or  institutes,  and  also  a  yearly  general 
teachers'  meeting. 

Since  1806  the  Missouri  synod  publishes  the 
Luthcrische  SchulbUitt,  a  monthly,  edited  by  the 
faculty  of  the  Addison  Teachers'  Seminary  and 
published  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  187()  the  Wis- 
consin synod  began  to  pui)lish  the  Lidlwrische 
Schulzeiiung,  edited  bv  Dr.  F.  \V.  A.  Notz, 
Watertown,  Wis.,  till  iSO-i,  and  by  the  faculty 
of  the  Martin  Luther  College,  New  Ulm,  Minn., 
till  190.5. 

Li  order  to  supply  well  educated  and  trained 
teachers  who  should  be  in  close  touch  with  the 
interests  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  Lutheran 
normal  schools  were  established.  Pioneer  work 
along  this  line  was  done  by  the  Missouri  .synod. 
As  the  number  of  parochial  schools  and  interest 
in  good  schools  grew,  several  Lutiieran  synods 
established  and  maintained  normal  schools, 
either  independent  of  or  in  connection  with 
other  educational  institutions.  These  "  teach- 
ers' seminaries  "  combine  certain  features  of 
the  German  type  of  Lchrersemiriar  with  the 
educational  system  obtaining  in  our  American 
normal  schools.  The  full  course  in  the  prepara- 
tory and  in  the  seminary  departments  embraces 
five  or  six  years. 

In  1S90  the  parochial  school  question  became 
a  leading  political  issue  in  Wisconsin  and  in 
Illinois.  The  legislature  of  Wisconsin  at  the 
session  in  1889  enacted  the  so-called  "  Bennett 
Law  "  (so  named  from  the  member  who  intro- 
duced the  bill),  ch.  519  of  the  Laws  of  Wis- 
consin, wliich  had  been  passed  without  the 
knowledge  of  those  most  interested  against 
it.  The  chief  provisions  were:  Compulsory 
attendance  of  the  child  for  a  period  not  less 
than  twelve  nor  more  than  twenty-four  weeks 
in  each  year,  to  be  fixed  annually,  in  advance 
of  Sept.  1,  by  the  school  board  in  each 
district  or  city;  that  such  attendance  should 
be  consecutive  during  such  portion  of  the  com- 
pulsory period  as  the  board  should  determine; 
while  excuse  for  non-attendance  was  reciuired 
to  be  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  that 
board  as  the  sole  and  final  judge;  and  con- 
cluded these  provisions  with  the  following 
section;  ''  No  school  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
school  under  this  act,  unless  there  shall  be 
taught  therein  as  part  of  the  elementary  educa- 
tion of  children,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
United  States  history  in  the  English  language." 
Here  the  statute  confessedly  denounced  as  no 
school  within  its  purview  any  private  school 
which  did  not  conform  to  these  requirements. 
This  legislation  asserted  as  fundamental  doc- 
trine, first,  the  right  of  a  public  authority  to 
prescribe  the  course  and  subjects  of  instruction 
in  schools  maintained  as  purely  private  estab- 
lishments, without  public  cost,  by  parents  who 
seek  to  educate  their  children  after  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  and,  secondly,  the  right 
of  the  State  to  intervene  between  any  parent 
and  child,  and,  in  loco  parentum,  to  assume  and 


control  the  education  of  all  children.  A  bit- 
ter political  controversy  arose.  The  Lutherans, 
who  had  880  parochial  schools  with  20,000 
pupils  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  Roman  (.'atholics, 
with  e(iually  large  interests  involved,  vigorously 
protested  against  this  law  as  interfering  with 
parental  relation,  personal  liijerty,  and  matters 
of  conscience.  In  the  election  of  1892  the 
party  that  had  pas.se(i  the  law  was  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  and  the  law  was  repealed.  A 
compulsory  attendance  law  was  then  brought 
forth,  which  has  since  given  general  satisfac- 
tion. (Lulherixche  Schulzeilung,  Vol.  XII  ff., 
and  The  Forum,  Vol.  XII,  No.  2;  W.  F.  ^'ilas, 
The  Bennett  Law  in  Wisconsin.) 

At  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis  460  male 
and  37  female  teachers  of  the  Missouri 
synod  made  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  their 
parochial  school  pu])ils  in  English  language, 
United  States  history,  geography,  arithmetic, 
religion,  German  language,  physiology,  zoology, 
botany,  general  history,  penmanship  in  Eng- 
lish and  German,  drawing.  The  exhibit  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal.  The  members  of 
the  jury  for  elementary  school  work  stated 
that  the  written  work  in  this  synodical  exhibit 
was  unsurpassed.  As  worthy  of  special  merit 
the  German  language  work  was  mentioned, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  two  parallel  lan- 
guages, English  and  German,  were  successfully 
taught  and  the  difficulties  overcome.  The 
growth  and  development  of  the  parochial 
schools  within  the  Missouri  synod  was  as 
follows:  — 


Year 

ScHOOI>3 

Pastors 

Instrcctobs 

Teachers 

Pupils 

1848 
1858 
18f)8 
1872 

14 
113 

367 
475 

9 
62 

171 
224 

5 
51 

196 
251 

508 

4,974 

22,087 

25,300 

Lutheran  pastors  who  went  to  Ohio  in  1805 
and  in  the  foUownng  years  began  at  once  to  or- 
ganize parochial  schools.  In  1815  there  were 
twenty-one  parish  schools  in  that  state;  in  1817, 
forty-eight;   in  L819,  fifty-seven. 

Present  Status.  —  In  the  year  1910  the  pa- 
rochial school  work  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  comjirised:  4862  parish 
schools,  3492  teachers,  244,198  pupils,  which 
were  distrilnited  among  the  following  synods: 
synodical  conference:  2655  parish  schools, 
1386  teachers,  132,927  pupils;  general  council: 
594  parish  schools,  748  teachers,  26,588  pupils; 
general  synod:  36  parish  schools,  3  teachers, 
1100  pupils;  independent  synods:  1577  parish 
schools,  1355  teachers,  85,583  jnipils. 

There  are  several  normal  schools  main- 
tained by  Lutheran  synods  in  the  United  States. 
In  1854  the  Missouri  .synod  founded  a  teach- 
ers' seminary  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  which  was 
transferred  to  Addison,  111.,  in  1S04.     During 
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the  past  twenty  years,  719  teachers  have  been 
educated  there.  Following  are  the  Lutheran 
normal  schools  in  America:  Teachers'  Semi- 
nary, Addison,  111.,  11  instructors,  175 
students,  6  classes;  Teachers'  Seminary, 
Seward,  Neb.,  8  instructors,  117  students; 
Martin  Luther  College,  New  Ulm,  Minn.,  8 
professors,  118  students;  Lutheran  Normal 
School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  8  instructors,  147 
students;  Lutheran  Normal  School,  Madison, 
Minn.,  182  students,  6  teachers;  Teachers' 
Seminary,  Woodville,  Ohio,  71  students,  5 
teachers;  Wartburg  Teachers'  Seminary,  Wa- 
verly,  La.,  84  students,  5  teachers. 

Higher  Education.  —  No  other  church,  in 
proportion  to  its  membership  and  resources, 
has  established  so  many  colleges  and  semi- 
naries in  the  United  States  as  the  Lutheran 
Church.  The  Lutheran  educational  institu- 
tions number  126,  having  property  valued 
at  $9,667,800,  endowments  amounting  to 
$3,104,200,  with  505,110  volumes  in  theu- 
libraries,  employing  1049  professors,  having 
16,731  students. 


Theological  Seminaries,  2C,  with  property 
valued  at  $2,196,300;  endowments  amounting 
to  $1,100,100,  having  163,420  volumes  in  their 
libraries,  employing  92  professors,  and  having 
1144  students. 

Academics,  53;  value  of  property,  $1,907,000; 
amounts  of  endo^vTncnt,  $96,500  ;  volumes  in  li- 
braries, 59,610;  professors,  382;  students,  6730. 

Ladies'  Colleges  and  Seminaries,  8 ;  value  of  prop- 
erty, $760,000;  amount  of  endowment,  $1000; 
volumes  in  libraries,  4850;  professors,  104;  stu- 
dents, 927. 

Colleges,  39,  with  property  valued  at  $4,804,500; 
amount  of  endowments,  $1,906,000;  volumes  in 
libraries,  277,230;  employing  471  professors  and 
having  4950  students  in  college  departments  and 
2980  students  in  other  departments.  The  major- 
ity of  the  colleges  are  open  to  both  sexes.  But 
there  are  a  few  institutions  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  higher  education  of  women.  The  two  old- 
est Lutheran  Colleges  m  America  are  Pennsyl- 
vania CoOege,  Gettysburg,  Fa.,  founded  in  1832, 
and  Concordia  College,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  founded 
in  1839.  W.  N. 


LUTHERAN   COLLEGES,    1910-1911 

(Colleges  marked  with  an  asterisk  give  courses  based  on  twelve  to  fifteen  units  of  entrance  requirements  and  leading 

to  degrees) 


*  Augustana   . 

*  Gustavus  Adolphus 

*  Muhlenberg 
♦Thiel  .... 

*  Bethany  . 
Wagner  Memorial 
Luther  .... 

*  Upsala     . 
Weidner  Institute 


Augsburg   .     . 
Augustana 
Capital  University 
♦Carthage 
California  Concordia 
Concordia 


Concordia 

Concordia 

Concordia 

Concordia 

Concordia 

Concordia 

Concordia 

Dana     . 

Immanuel  Lutheran 

Lenoir 

Luther 

Lutheran 

Luther  I'rogomitiary 

Midland 

Newl)crry 

Northwestern  Univ 

*  Park  Region  Luther 

*  PciULsylvania 
Red  Wing  Seminary 

*  Roanoke 
St.  .John's  Luth. 
*St.  Olaf  .  .  . 
St.  Paul's  .  .  . 
Suomi  .... 
♦.Susquehanna  L"ni 
Wartburg  .     . 

*  Wittenberg  . 


(CO) 
(CO) 

(CO) 
(CO) 


(CO) 
(CO) 
(CO) 


(CO) 
(CO) 

(CO) 
(CO) 
(CO) 


(CO) 
(CO) 


(CO) 

(CO) 
(CO) 
(CO) 


fco) 

(CO) 


fco) 

(CO) 
(CO) 


1860 
1862 
1867 
1870 
1881 
1883 
1883 
1893 
1900 

1869 
1860 
1850 
1870 
1906 
1839 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1891 
1893 
1904 
1905 
1886 
1903 
1891 
1903 
1861 

1887 
18,56 
1864 
1892 
1832 
1879 
1852 
1893 
1874 
1884 
1896 
18.58 
1868 
1845 


Rock  Island.  111. 
St.  Peter,  Minn. 
Allentown,  Pa. 
Greenville,  Pa. 
Lindsborg,  Kan. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
Wahoo,  Neb. 
Kenilworth,  N.J. 
Mulberry,  Ind. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Canton,  S.D. 
Columbus,  O. 
Carth.agc,  111. 
East  Oakland,  Cal. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Milwaukee,  '\\'is. 
Conover,  N.C. 
Bronxville,  N.V. 
Moorehcad.  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Blair,  Neb. 
Greensboro,  N.C. 
Hickory,  N.C. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Dccorah,  la. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Atchison,  Kan. 
Newberry,  .S.C. 
Watertown,  Wis. 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Red  Wing,  Minn. 
Salem.  Va. 
Winfield,  Kan. 
Northticld,  Minn. 
Concordia,  Mo. 
Hancock,  Mich. 
Selinsgrove,  I'a. 
Clinton,  Iowa 
Springfield,  O. 


Rev.  G.  A.  Andrews,  Ph.D. 

25 

5.57 

Rev.  J.  P.  Uhler,  Ph.D. 

20 

373 

Rev.  J.  A.  Haas,  D.D. 

15 

132 

Rev.  C.  Theodore  Benze 

11 

112 

Rev.  E.  F.  Pihlblad,  D.D. 

46 

886 

Rev.  H.  D.  Kraeling 

5 

42 

Rev.  O.  J.  Johnson,  B.D. 

15 

290 

Prof.  A.  R.  Wallin,  A.M. 

14 

163 

Rev.  A.  H.  Arbaugh,  A.B. 

7 

30 

■Vacant 

8 

151 

Rev.  Anthony  G.  Tuve 

11 

250 

Rev.  J.  H.  Schuh,  Ph.D. 

11 

118 

Rev.  H.  D.  Hoover,  Ph.D. 

15 

163 

Prof.  Th.  Brohm 

') 

18 

Rev.  M.  Luecke 

11 

230 

Rev.  M.  J.  F.  .41brecht 

8 

194 

Rev.  Geo.  A.  Romoser 

4 

52 

Rev.  H.  Feth 

7 

101 

Rev.  H.  O.  Shurson 

25 

470 

Rev.  Theo.  Buenger 

9 

156 

Rev,  Chas.'  Nicrmann 

4 

28 

Prof.  F.  W.  J.  Sylvester 

2 

15 

Rev.  C.  X.  Hansen 

5 

158 

Rev.  F.  Berg 

7 

200 

Rev.  R.  L.  Fritz,  A.M. 

15 

225 

Prof.  R.  A.  Wilde 

2 

27 

Rev.  C.  K.  Prcus 

13 

200 

Rev.  H.  Ernst,  D.D. 

5 

70 

Rev.  M.  F.  Troxell,  D.D. 

12 

172 

Rev.  J.  H.  Harms 

15 

242 

Prof.  A.  F.  Ernst 

12 

275 

Rev.  D.  G.  Ristad 

13 

200 

Prof.  W.  A.  Granville.  Ph.D. 

19 

304 

Rev.  Edw.  W.  Si-hinidt 

9 

162 

Rev.  J.  A,  Moon-head,  D.D. 

14 

206 

Rev.  A.  W.  Meyir 

9 

93 

Rev.  John  N.  Kildahl 

30 

496 

Rev.  J.  H.  C.  Kappel 

8 

142 

Rev.  J.  K.  Nikander 

10 

100 

Rev.  Chas.  U.  Aikena,  D.D. 

22 

258 

Rev.  J.  Fritschel 

7 

84 

Rev.  Chas.  G.  Heckert,  D.D. 

16 

703 
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LUXEMBURG,    EDUCATION    IN.  —  The 

Grand  Duchy  of  lAi.xciiilnirf!;  coiiipri.so.s  an  area 
of  al)out  1000  square  iiiiU'.s  on  the  eiist  side  of 
the  Rhine,  and  a  jiopulation  of  240,500  (1!)().')). 
The  religion  of  the  static  is  Roman  CathoHe; 
but  hberty  of  conscience  is  respected,  and  tiie 
few  dissentients,  about  2209  Protestants,  1200 
Jews,  and  240  members  of  other  .sects,  are  pro- 
tected in  all  rights  and  privileges.  In  the 
eleventh  centurj'  a  county  or  earldom  within 
the  Gorman  Empire,  Lu.xeniburg  was  con- 
stituted a  grand  duchy  in  1354,  and  during  the 
five  centuries  following,  the  sovereignty  over 
the  state  was  determined  by  the  course  of 
empire  in  central  and  western  Europe.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  Luxemburg 
was  a  possession  of  the  House  of  Austria;  after 
the  death  of  Charles  V  the  country  was  ceded 
to  Spain;  it  came  again  under  Austrian  do- 
minion at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  during  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  was 
annexed  to  France.  The  congress  of  Vienna 
assigned  the  grand  duchy  to  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  a  relation  broken  up  bv  the 
revolt  of  1830,  but  restored  in  1839;  finally  by 
the  treaty  of  London,  1867,  the  grand  duchy 
was  declared  neutral  territory,  and  at  the  death 
of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  in  1890,  by 
reason  of  the  Salic  law  its  control  passed  to 
Adoljjh,  Duke  of  Nassau. 

The  educational  liistory  of  the  country  prior 
to  1839  is  identified  with  that  of  the  states 
with  which  it  has  been  successively  united. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  grand  duchy 
(bearing  date  Oct.  17,  1868),  public  educa- 
tion is  placed  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  government,  and  is  regulated  by  legislative 
acts  and  by  official  decrees  emanating  from 
the  Grand  Duke.  Primary  education  forms  a 
department  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
under  the  charge  of  a  Director-General,  who  is 
assisted  by  a  Council  of  Puljlic  Instruction  and  a 
permanent  committee  formed  from  the  members 
of  the  council. 

The  system  of  primary  education  is  based 
upon  the  law  of  July  26,  1S43.  Subsequent 
modifying  laws  are:  the  laws  of  July  20,  1869, 
July  6,  1876,  Jan.  2,  1879,  providing  better 
conditions  for  teachers;  the  law  of  Apr.  23, 
1878,  pertaining  to  the  establishment  of  higher 
primary  schools,  and  laws  of  Apr.  20,  1881,  and 
of  July  6,  1898,  applicable  to  the  entire  system. 

Every  commune  (city  or  rural)  is  required 
to  establish  one  or  more  schools  according  to 
the  population,  and  provide  the  suitable  sites 
and  buildings.  From  the  first  the  State  has 
borne  part  of  the  current  expenses  of  the 
schools,  and  by  ducal  order  of  May  23,  1907, 


the  minimum  amount  of  this  aid  is  placed  at 
40  per  cent  of  the  salary  assured  to  a  teacher 
by  the  commune.  The  law  of  1881  made 
primary  instruction  obligatory  for  all  children 
from  the  ages  of  six  to  twelve  years.  Under 
certain  conditions  exemption  may  be  claimed 
for  a  child  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  comnnines 
may  also  extend  the  compulsory  period  to 
thirteen  years  of  age.  The  primary  schools  are 
not  free,  the  local  expense  for  their  maintenance 
being  borne  by  the  conununal  treasury  and 
tuition  fees  in  fixed  proportion;  the  fees  are, 
however,  remitted  in  case  of  need  and  the 
amount  met  by  increase  in  the  communal  ap- 
propriation. 

The  course  of  study  for  primary  schools  pre- 
scribed by  law  includes:  religion  and  morals, 
(ierman  language  and  French  language,  arith- 
metic, vnih  the  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, elements  of  geography  and  of  natural 
history,  singing,  and  for  girls,  needlework. 
This  program  may  be  extended  to  include  ele- 
mentary sciences,  physical  and  natural,  linear 
drawing,  bookkeeping,  and  gymna.stics. 

The  law  of  1843  required  that  the  religious 
instruction  in  the  schools  should  be  given  by  the 
clergy  of  the  respective  denominations,  but  sub- 
sequent laws  provide  that  tlie  subject  may  be 
taught  by  the  regular  teachers  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  local  authorities  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  clergy. 

The  Director-General  of  primary  education  is 
appointed  by  the  Grand  Duke,  as  are  all  the  chief 
officials  of  the  service.  The  advisory  council 
consists  of  the  bishop,  three  appointed  members, 
the  inspectors  of  primaiy  schools,  and  the 
director  of  the  normal  school.  The  government 
inspectors  for  this  service  are  a  principal  in- 
spector and  one  inspector  for  each  of  the  six 
di\i.sions  (arrondissemcnts)  of  the  duchy.  The 
salarv  of  the  principal  inspectors  ranges  from 
5360"to  5650  frs.  (S1072  to  $1130),  that  of  the 
subordinate  inspectors  from  3526  to  3825  frs. 
($705  to  $765).  The  local  supervision  of 
schools  is  intrusted  to  committees  consisting 
in  each  case  of  the  bourgcmcxtrc  (mayor),  the 
cure,  and  one  or  more  members  of  the  civil 
council  (elective)  according  to  the  population. 

Teachers  are  appointed  by  the  communal 
authorities,  acting  in  concert  with  the  inspector 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Director-General. 
Candidates  for  appointment  nmst  have  a 
teacher's  certificate  {brevet  de  capacite)  from 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  testi- 
monials of  character  from  the  local  authorities. 
The  certificate  of  the  lowest  order  entitles  the 
holder  to  temporary  appointment;  permanent 
appointment  can  only  be  obtained  after  five 
years'  experience  and  special  examination. 
The  teaching  force  is  classified  in  four  grades 
with  salaries  for  lav  teachers  ranging  by  regular 
increments  from  1200  to  2100  frs.  (S240  to 
$420)  for  men;  from  1000  to  1500  frs.  (.S200  to 
$300)  for  women.  Lay  teachers  may  also  have 
the  right  to  a  residence  or  a  money  equivalent. 
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at  least  250  frs.  annually.  After  five  years' 
service  male  teachers  receive  an  additional  sum 
of  100  frs.  from  the  State,  which  rises  by  periodi- 
cal increases  to  a  maximum  of  800  frs.  after 
tliirty  years'  service.  The  salaries  of  women 
teachers  are  supplemented  in  the  same  way  by 
increments  ranging  from  75  frs.  to  600  frs. 

Communes  are  authorized  to  estabhsh  higher 
primary  schools  to  which  pupils  may  be  admitted 
at  twelve  years  of  age  for  a  course  of  two  or 
three  years'  duration.  The  teachers  of  the 
higher  primary  schools  must  be  graduates  of  a 
secondary  school,  i.e.  gymnasium  or  the  higher 
industrial  and  commercial  school.  Communes 
may  also  maintain  infant  schools  (school 
gardens)  for  children  under  school  age  and  con- 
tinuation schools  (held  in  the  evening  or  on 
Sunday)  for  adults. 

The  department  of  primary  education  includes 
the  state  normal  school,  which  was  established 
in  1817.  It  is  organized  in  two  separate  sec- 
tions, one  for  young  men,  the  other  for  young 
women;  the  former  are  day  students  only. 
The  government  offers  tliirty  scholarships  for 
young  men  and  fifteen  for  young  women,  which 
cover  the  expense  in  this  institution.  The 
number  of  primary  schools  is  adequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  population,  and  practically  all 
children  in  the  grand  duchy  receive  elementary 
instruction.  The  latest  statistics  pertaining 
to  this  department  are  as  follows:  — 

STATISTICS  OF  PUBLIC  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS, 
1908 
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According  to  the  latest  official  statistics 
(1908),  the  annual  expenditure  for  primary 
education  amounted  to  1,771,824  francs 
($354,364.80).  Of  this  total  1,548,318  francs 
(S309,6G3.60),  or  87J  per  cent,  was  for  the 
ordinary  primary  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  above  considered, 

'  Of  this  total  440  worn  for  men.  360  for  women. 
The.v  arc  cveninK  and  Sabbath  da.v  chusscs.  lastinR  about 
five  months  in  tlie  .year;  in  the  case  of  the  classes  for 
women  the  courses  pertain  very  Kenerall.v  tr)  the  domes- 
tic arts;  in  those  for  men,  drawing  is  almost  always 
a  pronounced  feature. 


the  State  maintains  an  institute  for  deaf-mutes, 
an  institute  for  the  blind  at  Berbourg,  and  one 
for  the  feeble-mimled  at  Betzdorf. 

Higher  Education.  —  The  institutions  for 
higher  education  in  Luxemburg  date  from  a 
law  of  July  23,  184S;  but  have  been  modified 
by  subsequent  laws.  The  most  important  of 
these  institutions  is  the  Atheneum  of  Luxem- 
burg, comprising  a  gymnasium  (classical  school) 
and  a  school  of  commerce  and  industry.  The 
latter,  which  was  originally  a  section  of  the 
gymnasium,  was  separately  organized  by  a  law 
of  Mar.  28,  1892.  There  arc  also  gymnasia  at 
Diekirch  and  Echternaeh,  which  were  formerly 
of  inferior  grade  (progymnasia),  but  received 
complete  organization  by  law  of  1900,  which 
pro\dded  also  for  the  addition  of  industrial 
sections. 

The  gymnasia  are  classical  schools  following 
German  models;  a  law  of  1908  provided  for  dual 
courses  of  instruction  after  the  second  year, 
allowing  choice  between  the  classical  course 
and  a  modern  course  compri.singliving languages 
and  science.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  lowest 
class  of  the  gymnasia  jjroper  or  to  the  industrial 
sections  at  twelve  years  of  age.  The  course  of 
instruction  occupies  six  years. 

For  technical  education  there  is  a  school  of 
commerce  and  industry  at  Esch-sur-l'Alzctte, 
dating  from  a  law  of  June  16,  1901,  and  a 
school  for  artisans  authorized  by  a  law  of 
Mar.  14,  1890;  also  a  school  of  agriculture 
with  an  experiment  station  at  Ettelbruck, 
created  by  law  of  Feb.  28,  1883. 

The  charge  for  tuition  in  the  gymnasia  ranges 
from  forty  francs  to  sixty  francs  per  annum. 
In  the  school  for  artisans  fees  are  limited  to 
forty  francs  a  year,  and  are  often  remitted. 

The  state  apjjropriations  for  these  higher 
institutions  are  administered  by  the  director- 
general  of  finances,  and  their  internal  affairs  by 
special  committees,  appointed,  as  are  the  direc- 
tors and  professors,  by  the  Grand  Duke. 

The  Luxemburg  Atheneum  in  1908  registered 
493  students  in  the  gynmasium  and  406  in  the 
industrial  school;  the  gj-mnasium  of  Diekirch 
the  same  year  had  159  students  in  tlie  classical, 
and  50  in  the  modern  section. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  gymnasium 
prepares  for  the  examination  leading  to  the 
diploma  for  jirofessors  of  secondary  education, 
and  also  for  matriculation  in  the  universities 
of  neighboring  countries,  Luxenilmrg  having 
no  university.  In  1910-1911  there  were  fifty- 
nine  students  from  the  grand  ducliy  registered 
in  French  universities,  and  sixty-one  in  those  of 
Germany.  The  fine  arts  arc  fostered  by  the 
reigning  family,  and  the  Conservatory  of  Klusic 
at  Luxemburg  is  celebrated.  A.  T.  S. 

References:  — 

Annunirc  offiriel  du  Grand  Duch6  de  Luxembourg  pour- 

1910,  1911.      (Liixemburi;.) 
Baedekeh.      Brlfjiiii'i  find   Holland  inrhtding  the  Grand 

Duchy  of  Luximhurg.      (Leijizic.  1910.) 
Bdisson,    F.     Diciionnairc    dc    Pidagogic    (1911),    8.V. 
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Mary  Lyon  (1797-1S49). 
See  page  101. 


Bertha  von  Maivnliultz-liilkjw  (lblO-1893). 
See  page  13j. 


Alice  Freeman  Palmer  (1>>.")5-U)02). 
►See  paKe  590. 


Hannah  More  (1715-183:!). 
>See  page  .317. 
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LYCEE.  —  See  Fkance,  Education  in  ; 
Lyceum;    Gymnasium. 

LYCEUM  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. —  J usiah  lldlhrook  d/.v.),  who  .started 
the  lyceum  iiioveincnt  at  Millhury,  Mass.,  in 
1826,  stated  its  purposes  as  follows:  (1)  The 
improvement  of  the  common  schools;  (2)  the 
formation  of  lecture  courses  and  the  establish- 
ment of  classes  for  the  education  of  ailults;  and 
(3)  the  organization  of  libraries  and  museums. 
The  first  purpose  became  the  chief  feature  of 
the  American  Lyceum  Association  (q.v.).  The 
chief  outcome  of  the  lyceum  movement  per  se 
was  the  organization  of  lecture  courses  in  many 
cities  and  towns  and  the  establishment  of  li- 
braries. Bj^  1831  there  were  900  towns  in  the 
United  States  with  local  lyceum  organizations. 
Between  1825  and  1850  most  of  the  public 
lectures  in  the  country  were  under  such  local 
organizations;  and  this  feature  of  the  lyceum 
movement  continued  prominent  down  to  1880. 
Wendell  Phillips,  one  of  the  early  lyceum  lectur- 
ers, is  said  to  have  given  his  lecture  on  "  The 
Lost  Arts  "  two  thousand  times  before  lyceum 
audiences.  Lowell  Institute  (q.v.)  in  Boston 
and  the  Brooklyn  Listitute  (q.v.),  both  of  which 
grew  out  of  the  lyceum  movement,  are  still  in 
existence. 

Many  town  hbraries  were  also  formed  by 
local  lyceum  associations.  The  Mercantile 
Library  Association  of  Boston,  composed  of 
merchants  and  clerks  in  a  local  lyceum  associa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  libraries  of  the  mechanics 
institutes  in  many  American  cities,  and  the 
societies  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge 
interested  in  lecture  courses  and  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries  and  museums,  were  organized 
and  directed  by  the  men  connected  with  the 
American  Lyceum  Association.  In  recent  times 
this  movement  has  been  rejjlaced  by  the  Chau- 
tauqua movement  and  the  University  Extension 
(qq.r.).  In  some  respects  public  lecturing  has  be- 
come more  closely  allied  with  i)ublic  amusement 
than  with  education.  At  present  in  the  United 
States  there  are  about  12,000  towns  and  cities 
organized  as  lyceum  centers.  More  than  40 
lyceum  bureaus  furnisli  sijecialists  who  devote  all 
or  part  of  their  time  to  this  purpose,  more  than 
750  of  whom  are  organized  with  the  International 
Lyceum  Association.  W.  S.  M. 

LYCURGUS.— The  Spartan  lawgiver  to 
■whom  is  attributed  the  rigorous  Spartan  con- 
stitution. He  is  reputed  to  have  li\-ed  in  the 
ninth  century  B.C.  It  is,  however,  generally 
accepted  now  that  the  Sijartan  code  was  the 
result  of  laws  and  customs  wdiich  had  accu- 
mulated during  centuries,  and  that  Lycurgus 
was  a  mjlhical  personage.  It  is  clear  that  the 
constitution  was  not  attributed    to   him   until 
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the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  Xor  docs  the 
Spartan  jioet,  Tyrticus,  make  mention  of  him. 
It  seems  ])robablc  that  Lycurgus  was  a  local 
h(>ro  or  deity  worshiped  as  the  protector 
against  wolves  {Lyko-ranins,  wolf-r(>peller),  and 
that  the  code  was  attributed  to  him  on  the 
analogy  of  the  lawgivers  of  later  times. 

Sec  Greece,  Ancient. 

Reference :  — 
Bunv,  .1.  II.     Ilistury  of  Greece.     (London,  1909.) 

LYON,  MARY  ( 1797-1849).  —  Founder  of 
Mount  Ilolyoke  College  and  a  pioneer  in  the 
cause  of  the  higher  education  of  women  in  the 
United  States.  Born  at  Buckland,  Mass.,  she 
was  largely  self-educated,  as  there  were  few 
opportunities  in  her  girlhood  for  the  secondary 
and  higher  education  of  women.  This  lack, 
together  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  need,  influ- 
enced her  life  and  started  her  upon  a  career  of 
educational  reform  that  has  given  her  rank 
among  the  greatest  women  America  has  pro- 
duced. She  attended  the  district  schools  in 
rural  Ma.ssachusetts,  and  by  the  age  of  seven- 
teen siie  was  teaching  in  a  common  school  near 
Shelburne  Falls  at  a  wage  of  seventy-five  cents 
a  week  "  with  board."  At  the  age  of  twenty 
she  entered  the  Sanderson  Academy  at  Ash- 
fickl,  and  during  the  next  four  years  she  alter- 
nateh'  taugiit  in  the  common  schools  and  con- 
tinued her  studies  at  the  Sanderson  and 
Amherst  academies.  In  1821  she  entered  the 
higher  school  for  girls  conducted  by  Joseph 
Emerson  iq.v.)  at  Byfield,  and  the  next  year  she 
was  an  assistant  teacher  in  Sanderson  Academy. 
During  1824  and  1825  she  taught  part  of  each 
year  in  Adams  Academy  at  Derry,  N.H.,  and 
pursued  courses  of  study  for  the  remainder  of 
the  time  at  Amherst  College  and  the  Rensselaer 
Institute. 

From  1826  to  1828  she  continued  her  teach- 
ing during  the  winter  at  Sanderson  Academv 
and  during  the  summer  at  Adams  Academy, 
which  at  this  time  was  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Zilpah  Grant  Banister  (q.v.),  one  of  Miss 
Lyon's  teachers  in  Joseph  Emerson's  school 
at  Byfield.  In  1828  Mrs.  Banister  organized 
a  seminary  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  during  the 
next  two  years  Miss  Lyon  taught  in  the 
Ipswich  Seminary  during  the  summer  and  took 
charge  of  a  "  select  school  "  at  Buckland, 
Mass.,  during  the  winter.  She  became  vice- 
princi])al  of  the  Ipswich  Seminary  in  1830, 
and  during  the  next  four  years  gave  all  her 
time  to  this  institution. 

The  "select"  winter  school  at  Buckland 
was  in  a  sense  the  germ  of  Mount  Ilolyoke. 
Her  school  was  the  resort  of  many  girls  who 
had  been,  or  who  expected  to  become,  teachers. 
Expenst^s  were  made  as  low  as  possible.  Tui- 
tion was  $3  a  quarter,  and  board  was  ob- 
tained at  rates  ranging  from  $1  to  $1.25  a 
week.  The  philanthrojjic  side  of  the  work 
appealed  strongly  to  ^liss  Lyon;  and  when  in 
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1834  the  Ipswich  Seminary  failed  in  its  efforts 
to  secure  an  endowment,  she  decided  to  enhst 
the  interest  of  pubhc-spirited  people  in  the 
endowment  of  a  seminary  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women.  She  secured  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  committee  of  prominent  men,  and  a 
call  was  issued  asking  for  one  thousand  dollars 
to  finance  the  raising  of  the  funds  for  the  or- 
ganization and  endowment  of  the  seminary. 
Miss  Lyon  undertook  to  secure  this  fund  from 
women.  Within  two  months  the  thousand 
dollars  had  been  secured.  Her  former  students, 
many  of  whom  were  now  teachers,  contributed 
a  fourth  of  the  sum,  and  the  women  in  and 
about  Ipswich  the  rest.  Mount  Holyoke  was 
chartered  in  1836  and  opened  the  next  year. 
(See  Mount  Hoi^yoke  Coli^ge.) 

During  the  twelve  years  (1837-1849)  that 
Miss  Lyon  was  president  of  the  seminary,  her 
work  was  distinctly  that  of  a  pioneer.  Her 
institution  was  ridiculed  and  caricatured  by 
the  secular  press  of  the  country  as  "  a  rib- 
.  factory,"  "  Protestant  nunnery,"  etc.  But 
she  had  faith  in  her  mission,  and  her  appeal 
to  "  the  common  sense,  the  intelligence,  and 
the  spirit  of  fair  play,"  ultimately  triumphed. 
As  one  of  her  biographers  writes,  "Mary  Lyon 
viewed  Mount  Holyoke  as  a  plant  for  devel- 
opment, not  of  intellectual  gymnasts,  but 
of  enlightened,  useful  women."  Cooperative 
housework  was  made  a  feature  of  the  seminary, 
and  the  life  of  the  institution  was  made  thor- 
oughly democratic.  Sixty  dollars  a  year 
covered  board  and  tuition,  exclusive  of  charges 
for  fuel  and  light.  She  died  at  South  Hadley, 
Ma.ss.,  on  March  5,  1849,  and  her  remains 
were  buried  on  the  grounds  of  the  institution 
which  she  had  founded.  Beyond  a  pamphlet 
on  Female  Education  (1839),  and  the  circulars 
stating  the  purpose  and  character  of  Mount 
Holyoke  Seminary,  Miss  Lyon  left  no  educa- 
tional publications.  W.  S.  M. 

See  also  Mount  Holyoke  College  ;  Women, 
Higher  Education  of,  in  the  United  States. 
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LYONS,   UNIVERSITY  OF.— One  of   the 

most  recently  estaljli.slicd  universities  in  France. 
Although  do])artments  and  faculties  arose  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century,  they  were  not  con- 
solidated into  a  university  until  1896.  The 
claim  that  a  studium  gcncrale  existed  at  Lyons 
in  the  thirteenth  century  is  denied  by  Hashdall 
(  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages),  al- 
though there  were  undouljtcilly  very  important 
schools  there.  Faeulties  of  science  and  letters 
were  established  in  ISO.S,  but  were  again  closed 
in  1816.  The  different  faculties  owed  their 
origin  in  large  measure  to  the  public  support  and 


interest  of  pubUc  bodies.  In  1834  the  faculty  of 
science  was  established,  and  in  1838  the  faculty 
of  letters.  A  chair  in  law  was  founded  by  the 
municipal  council  ancl  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce; in  1867  the  Ecole  libre  de  Droit  %vas 
estabhshed,  and  became  a  faculty  in  1875. 
Medical  courses  were  given,  in  connection  with 
the  hospitals  of  the  town  in  1820,  and  in  1834 
the  Ecole  libre  de  Medecine  was, founded,  and  in 
1841  this  was  followed  by  the  Ecole  preparatoire 
de  Medecine  ct  de  Pharmacie.  The  faculty  was 
organized  in  1877.  The  University  of  Lyons 
has  always  adapted  itself  to  the  needs  and  de- 
mands of  a  commercial  and  industrial  city, 
which  on  its  side  has  always  been  ready  with 
its  financial  support.  There  are  now  four  fac- 
ulties: law,  science,  letters,  ,  medicine  and 
pharmacy;  and, two  schools:  Ecole  de  Chitnie 
industrieUe  and  Ecole  de  Tannerie.  The  enroll- 
ment in  1910  was  2922  (law,  853;  medicine, 
953;  pharmacy,  148;  science,  511;  letters,  436). 
For  the  organization  sec  France,  Education 
in. 

MacVICAR,MALCOLM  (1829-1904). —Nor- 
mal school  principal ;  educated  at  Knox  College 
and  the  University  of  Rochester,  he  graduated 
from  the  latter  institution  in  1859.  He  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Brockport  Collegiate  Institute,  which 
afterwards  became  the  Brockport  Normal  School ; 
princi])al  of  the  New  York  State  Normal  School 
at  Potsdam,  and  principal  of  the  Micliigan  State 
Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti.  In  1888  he  became 
the  first  chancellor  of  MacMaster  University. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  the  Mac  Vicar  tellurian 
globe  and  the  author  of  a  popular  scries  of  text- 
books on  aritlimetic.  W.  S.  M. 

McCORMICK  THEOLOGICAL  SEMI- 
NARY, CHICAGO,  ILL. —  An  institution  for 
the  training  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  under 
the  PresbHarian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  found(-d 
originally  in  1830  as  a  branch  of  Hanover  ('ollege, 
removed  to  New  Albany  in  1840,  and  1859  to 
Chicago.  The  present  name  was  adopted  in 
1886.  Students  arc  admitted  on  completing  a 
regular  college  course.  The  Seminary  offers  two 
three-year  courses  leading  to  a  diploma  or  the 
B.D.  degree. 

McCOSH,  JAMES  (1811-1894).  —  Philo.'^o- 
pher  and  educator,  born  in  Ayrshire,  and  edti- 
cated  at  Glasgow  and  Ildiuburgh  universities. 
In  1834  he  became  a  minister,  and  assisted  in 
establishing  the  Free  Churcii  of  Scotland.  In 
1850  he  published  The  Method  of  Dii'ine  Gov- 
ernment, plnjsical  and  moral,  which  led  to  his 
appointment  as  profc-ssor  of  logic  and  mcta- 
j)liysicsat  (Queen's  I'niversity,  Belfast.  Here  he 
remained  until  1X68,  jilaying  an  important  part 
in  the  social  and  philauthro|)i('  work  of  the  town. 
In  1868  he  was  invited  to  become  president  of 
Princeton  College  (q.v.),  an  office  which  he 
held  until  1888,  when  he  still  continued  his 
connection   with  the   college    as    professor  of 
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philo.sophy.  McCosli  wrolc  numerous  pliil- 
osophical  works,  including:  histiliUion.s  of 
the  Mind  indiicdrrlij  inrvxti(jatcd  (ISliO);  An  Ex- 
aminaliim  of  Mill's  Pliilosophij  (l.S(J6);  Scolti.sh 
Philosophi/,  liibliogrophical  and  Crilical  (1S74); 
Psijchohnjij  of  thv  CoyniUoe  Powers  (1886); 
Psychologij  of  lite  Motive  Powers  (1<SS9);  Realis- 
tic Philosophy  defended  (lcSS7).  Dr.  McCosli 
lived  at  Princeton  until  his  death  on  Nov.  16, 
1894. 

References  :  — 
Ormi)ni>.  \.  T.,  and  Hamilton,  S.  M.     MeCosh  as  a 

Toai-licr  (}f  Philosophy.     Educ.  Rev.,  Vol.  IX,  pp. 

12:2-i:54. 
Sloane,  W.  M.     Life  of  James  McCosh.     (New  York, 

1896.) 

McELLIGOTT,        JAMES        NAPOLEON 

(1812-1866).  —  Textbook  author.  He  studied 
at  New  York  University  and  was  principal  of 
the  Scliool  of  Meclianics  and  Tradesmen  in 
New  York;  became  president  of  the  New  York 
Teacher.s'  Association  in  1840  and  was  editor 
of  the  Teachers'  Advocate.  He  published  many 
textbooks  on  spelling,  reading,  grammar,  elo- 
cution, and  Latin.  W.  S.  M. 

McGILL  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL,  CANADA.  —  Founded  bv  the 
will  of  the  Hon.  James  McCiill  ((/.  1813)  and 
chartered  in  1821.  Work  was  begun  in  1829 
with  faculties  of  arts  and  medicine  and  was 
carried  on  for  some  time  under  great  difficulties. 
In  18.52  through  the  efforts  of  some  citizens  of 
Montreal  an  amended  charter  was  secured; 
a  faculty  of  law  was  added  in  1852;  a  faculty  of 
applied  science  was  organized  in  1878,  although 
engineering  had  been  taught  since  1856; 
the  faculty  of  agriculture  was  established  in 
1907.  The  supreme  authority  of  the  univer- 
sity is  vested  in  the  Crown  with  the  Governor- 
general  of  Canada  as  visitor.  The  governors 
of  the  university  are  the  members  of  the 
royal  institution  for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing aiul  the  president  of  the  governors  is  ex 
officio  Chancellor  of  the  University.  The  chief 
academic  and  administrative  officer  is  the  Prin- 
cipal. With  McGill  arc  affiliated  a  number  of 
other  institutions,  e.g.  Macdonald  College  (q.v.), 
McGill  University  College  of  British  Columbia, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  Victoria,  B.C.,  Mount 
Allison  and  Acadia  universities,  and  several 
theological  colleges.  Students  in  the.  affiliated 
institutions  may  pursue  their  studies  either 
wholly  there  or  in  part  in  the  affiliated  colleges 
and  in  part  at  McGill,  and  receive  their  degrees 
on  passing  the  examinations  of  McGill.  In 
1899  the  Royal  Victoria  College  for  Women 
was  established,  ])roviding  opportunities  for 
residence  and  college  life  for  women,  who  arc 
admitted  only  to  the  arts  courses  at  McGill. 
This  institution  offers  courses  in  arts  and  pure 
science,  given  by  professors  and  lecturers  of 
the  university.  The  students  of  this  college 
are  students  of  the  university.     All  the  usual 


utiiversity  degrees  are  conferred  by  McGill 
on  properly  matriculated  students  who  have 
completctl  tlu'  reciuirenients  of  their  courses. 
The  tot.'d  enrollment  of  .students  in  19!  F  1912 
in  McGill  Univei'sily  and  the  alliliated  colleges 
in  British  CoUunbia  was  2484. 

McGUFFEY,  WILLIAM  HOLMES  (1800- 
1873.)  —  Textbook  author.  He  was  graduated 
from  Washington  College,  Pa.,  in  1820;  was 
professor  in  Miami  University  (1826-1836); 
president  of  Cincinnati  College  (1836-1839); 
president  of  Ohio  Univer.sity  (1839-1843),  and 
l)rofessor  in  the  University  of  ^'irginia  (1843- 
1873).  He  was  the  author  of  the  widely  used 
"Eclectic"  readers  and  otiier  schoolbooks. 

W.  S.  M. 

McKEEN,  JOSEPH  (1757-1807).  —  First 
president  of  Bowdoin  College.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Dartmouth  College  in  1774;  taught 
eight  years  in  the  schools  of  New  Hampshire 
and  three  years  in  the  academy  at  Andover, 
Mass.  He  was  pastor  of  a  church  at  Beverly, 
Mass.,  for  seventeen  years,  and  president  of 
Bowdoin  College  from  1801  to  1807.  He  ad- 
vocated the  introduction  of  scientific  studies 
into  the  college  course.  W.  S.  M. 

See  Bowdoin  College. 

McKEEN,  JOSEPH  (1791-1856).  —  School 
superintendent.  For  many  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  public  and  private  school  work  in  New 
York  City.  For  ten  years  (1844-1854)  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  New  York 
City  and  for  two  years  was  associated  with 
S.  S.  Randall  (q.v.)  as  assistant  superintendent. 
He  edited  for  some  years  the  Teachers'  Advocate 
and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  New  York 
Teachers'  Association,  and  its  president  in 
1846.  W.  S.  ]M. 

McKENDREE  COLLEGE,  LEBANON, 
ILL.  —  A  coeducational  institution  founded 
in  1828,  and  maintaining  academic,  collegiate, 
domestic  science,  agriculture,  expression,  and 
music  departments.  Students  are  admitted 
from  accredited  high  schools  or  by  examination. 
The  degrees  of  A.B.,  B.S.,  and  B.  Mus.  are 
conferred  bv  the  institution.  The  enrolhijent  in 
1910-1911  was  279  in  all  departments.  There 
is  a  teaching  staff  of  seventeen  members. 

McLEAN,  JOHN  (1S00-1SS6).  —  College 
president.  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton 
in  1816  and  two  years  later  from  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminarv.  He  was  a  jjrofessor  at 
Princeton  (1822-1854)  and  president  of  the  in- 
stitution (1854-1868).  He  wrote  School  Sys- 
tem of  Neiv  Jer.'<ey  (1829)  and  lli.'<tory  of  the 
College  of  Nciv  Jersey  (1877).  W.  S.  ^I. 

McMASTER  UNIVERSITY,  TORONTO, 
ONT.  —  A  coeducational  institution  organized 
in    1887    under   the    auspices    of    the    Baptist 
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churches  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  follow- 
ing courses  leading  to  their  respective  degrees 
are  offered:  arts,  science,  and  theology.  Stu- 
dents are  admitted  on  passing  the  matriculation 
examination.  The  enrollment  in  1911-1912 
was  300.  The  faculty  consists  of  twenty-three 
members. 

McMINNVILLE  COLLEGE,  McMINN- 
VILLE, ORE.  — •  A  coeducational  institution 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  denomination, 
chartered  in  1858.  Preparatory,  collegiate, 
music,  and  commercial  departments  are  main- 
tained. Students  are  admitted  to  the  College 
from  four-year  high  schools.  Classical,  philo- 
sophical, and  scientific  courses  are  offered,  lead- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  B.Ph.,  and  B.S.  In 
1910-1911  the  enrollment  in  the  college  proper 
was  forty  students.  The  faculty  consists  of 
fifteen  members. 

McMURTRIE,  HENRY  (1793-1865).— 
Author  i>(  science  textbooks.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1814,  and  for  many  years  was  a  professor  in 
the  medical  department  of  that  institution.  He 
wrote  te.xtbooks  in  physiology,  botany,  zoology, 
hygiene,  astronomy,  and  physics.       W.  S.  M. 

McPHERSON  COLLEGE,  McPHERSON, 

KANS.  —  A  coeducatiunal  institution  main- 
tained by  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  with 
academic,  collegiate,  bible,  education,  and  fine 
arts  departments.  The  entrance  requirements 
are  fifteen  units.  The  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees 
are  conferred.  Pre-modical  and  pre-engineer- 
ing  courses  are  also  offered.  The  enrollment 
in  the  collegiate  department  in  1909-1910  was 
forty-five.  There  is  a  teacliing  staff  of  twenty- 
seven  members. 

MACALESTER  COLLEGE,  ST.  PAUL, 

MINN.  —  A  coi'ducational  institution,  the  out- 
growth of  Baldwin  Sciiool,  established  in  1853; 
opened  as  a  college  under  the  Synod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Minnesota  in  1885. 
A  ])ro])aratory  school  and  college  of  liberal  arts, 
requiring  fifteen  units  of  high  school  work  for 
entrance,  are  maintain(>d.  The  degrees  of 
A.B.  and  B.S.  are  granted  on  completion  of 
appropriate  courses.  In  1911-1912  there  were 
190  .students  in  the  college  proper,  and  tiie  fac- 
ulty nunil)er(^d  twenty  members. 

MACDONALD  COLLEGE  (McGILL  UNI- 
VERSITY), ST.  ANNE  DE  BELLEVUE.  QUE. 

--  \  coiisdlucnt  body  of  .Mc(iill  I'niversity 
founded  and  endowed  by  Sir  William  C.  Mac- 
donald  for  the  advancement  of  e<luca1ion  and 
research  with  special  reference  to  rural  prob- 
lems, and  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  rural 
districts.  The  work  is  distributed  between  the 
school  of  agriculture,  school  for  teachers,  and 
.school  of  household  science.  In  the  school  of 
agriculture  the  degree  of  B.S. A.  is  conferred 


on  the  completion  of  a  four-year  course.  The 
facultv  consists  of  fiftv-five  members,  and  the 
enrollment  of  students  in  1911-1912  was  478. 

MACDONALD  MOVEMENT.  —  See  Can- 

AD.\,  Education  in. 

MACERATA  ROYAL  UNIVERSITY, 
ITALY.  —  See  Italy,  ICducatiox  i.\. 

MACKEY,  JOHN  (1765-1831).  —  AutJior  of 
school  arithmetics.  He  was  educated  as  a 
physician  and  practiced  medicine  a  few  years. 
From  1817  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching.  He  wrote  the  Americmi 
Teacher's  Assistant  and  Self  Instructor's  Guide 
(1826),  a  textbook  in  arithmetic  that  was 
widely  used.  W.  S.  M. 

MACLURE,  WILLIAM  (1763-1840).  — 
First  American  disciple  of  Pestalozzianism. 
He  was  born  at  A\t,  Scotland,  and  engaged  in 
commerical  pursuits.  Having  acquired  a  com- 
petence, he  retired  from  business  in  1803  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia.  Soon 
after  he  was  sent  to  Paris  by  President  Jefferson 
as  a  member  of  the  commis,sion  to  settle  the 
claims  of  American  citizens  against  the  French 
government  for  spoliations  committed  during 
the  French  revolution.  While  in  Europe  he 
began  the  collection  of  objects  for  a  museum 
of  natural  history  for  the  United  States, 
and  made  an  extensive  study  of  educational 
systems  in  the  old  world.  Having  visited 
Pestalozzi  at  Yverdon  and  Fellenberg  {q.v.) 
at  Hofwjd,  he  induced  Joseph  Neef  [q.v.], 
one  of  Pestalozzi's  former  associates,  to  come  to 
America  and  establish  schools  after  the  pattern 
of  the  Swiss  reformer. 

The  first  accounts  of  Pestalozzi's  labors  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  were  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Maclure.  After  his  return  to  America  in 
1806,  he  began  at  his  own  expense  a  geological 
survey  of  the  United  States.  Returning  to 
Europe  again  in  1819  to  study  the  industrial 
and  educational  schemes  of  Robert  Owen  {q.v.) 
at  New  Lanark,  Scotland,  he  organized  in  the 
next  year  an  industrial  and  agricultural  school 
at  Alicante,  Spain.  The  overthrow  of  the 
constitutional  government  in  1824  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  ])roi)erty  ccnnjielled  him  to  give 
up  his  scheme  for  industrial  education  in  Sjiain. 
Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  joined 
Robert  Owen  (q.v.)  and  his  Utopian  colony  at 
New  Harmony,  Ind.  Maclure  invested 
.?  150,000  in  the  New  Harmony  experiment,  and 
aimed  to  make  it  the  center  of  Pestalozzianism 
in  America.  Joseph  Neef  was  jjlaced  at  the 
head  of  the  schools  of  the  colony,  and  numual 
training  and  elementary  science  were  made 
im|)ortant  features  of  the  school  course.  \\  ith 
the  failure  of  the  colony  in  1826  Mr.  Maclure 
continued  to  live  at  New  Harmony,  engaged  in 
literary  and  scientific  labors.  He  was  the  mov- 
ing si)irit  in  the  organization  of  the  Academy 
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of  Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia  in  1812, 
and  its  president  from  1SI7  to  the  time  of  his 
death;  and  he  was  the  virtual  founder  and  the 
first  president  of  the  American  Geolosical 
Society  (out  of  which  grew  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science)  in 
1828.  His  Opinions  on  Various  Subjects  (New 
Harmony,  1831)  contains  twenty  essays  on 
education.  W.  S.  M. 

."^ee  Pest.\lozzianism  in  America. 

References:  — 

Monroe,  Will  S.  History  of  the  Pestalozzian  Move- 
ment in  the   United  States.      (Syracu.sc.  1907.) 

Morton.  Samdel  G.  Memoir  of  William  Alarliiro, 
Es(|.  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts. 
OctolxT.  1844.     Vol.  XLVII. 

MADAGASCAR.  —  See  French  Colonies, 
Education  i.x. 

MADISON,  JAMES  (1749-1812).  —  Col- 
lege president  and  bishop:  graduated  at  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  17GS;  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  held  a  professor- 
ship at  William  and  Mary  College  from  1773 
to  1777,  and  was  president  of  the  college  from 
1777  to  1812.  He  advocated  elective  studies 
in  collegiate  institutions,  and  shared  many  of 
the  views  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (q.v.)  on  higher 
education.  W.  S.  M. 

MADISON,  JAMES  (1751-1833).  —  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  was  educated  at 
Princeton;  tutored  for  a  time  in  his  father's 
family;  was  long  a  trustee  of  William  and  Mary 
College;  succeeded  Thomas  Jefferson  as  rector 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  having  previously 
been  a  member  of  the  l)oard  of  trustees.  Presi- 
dent Madison  was  active  in  the  movement  for 
the  establishment  of  ])ul)lic  school  systems, 
and  shared  the  views  of  Jefferson  (q.v.). 

W.  S.  M. 

MADRAS     SYSTEM.  —  See     Monitori.\l 

System;   Bell,  A.ndrew;   Lancaster. 

MADRAS,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  —  See  India, 
Education  in. 

MADRID,    UNIVERSITY    OF,    SPAIN.— 

See  Spain,  Education  in. 

MAGER,  KARL  WILHELM  (1810-1858). 
—  A  prominent  German  educator,  was  born 
in  Griifrath,  near  Solingen,  in  the  Rhine  prov- 
ince. From  1828  to  1830  he  studied  philology 
and  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Bonn  and 
then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  three 
years  to  a  thorough  study  of  French  literature. 
Returning  to  Berlin,  he  made  the  acciuaintance 
of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  and  accompanied 
him  on  a  scientific  journey  to  Russia  (1835). 
In  Berlin  he  also  came  in  contact  with  Diester- 
weg  {q.v.),  with  whom  he  spent  much  time  in 
discussing    problems    of    education.     In    1837 


he  was  called  as  i)rofessor  of  German  to  the 
College  at  Geneva,  but  a  nervous  trouble  and 
the  desire  for  more  leisure  to  do  literary  work 
induced  him  to  give  up  his  position  (183!)). 
He  returned  to  Germany  and  started  (1840) 
the  Padaijoqischc  Revue,  to  which  his  own  contri- 
butions, written  in  a  brilliant  style,  soon 
brought  a  large  following.  In  1841  h(>  was 
called  as  professor  of  French  literature  to 
Aarau  in  Switzerland,  but  he  left  this  position 
in  1844,  because  he  found  again  that  it  took  too 
much  time  away  from  his  literary  activity. 
In  1S4S  he  was  offered  the  jirincijialship  of  the 
Realgymnasium  at  Eisenach,  and  accepted 
the  call.  But  this  new  attempt  to  enter  into 
the  regular  school  service  was  also  destined 
to  be  of  short  duration. 

Mager's  claim  to  a  permanent  place  in  the 
history  of  German  education  rests  chiefly  on  his 
book.  Die  deutsche  Biirgersclndc  (Stuttgart, 
1840),  which  forms  an  ejioch  in  the  history  of 
realistic  institutions  in  Germany.  It  formu- 
lates the  idea  of  a  school  with  a  modern  educa- 
tion, which  should  meet  the  demands  of  the 
broad  educated  middle  class  of  the  people. 
With  a  firm  hand  Mager  traces  the  outlines 
of  the  whole  organization  of  such  a  school,  and 
one  may  say  that  the  modern  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  realistic  type,  such  as  the  "  Ober- 
realschule,"  are  practically  a  realization  of  his 
plans. 

Another  important  work  of  Mager  is  his 
Genetische  Methode  des  schubncissigen  Unler- 
richts  i>i  fremden  Sprachen  und  Literatvren 
{Genetic  method  of  school  instruction  in  foreign 
languages  and  literatures,  Ziirich,  1846),  which 
had  considerable  influence  on  the  teaching  of 
languages,  both  foreign  and  the  mother  tongue. 

F.  M. 

References:  — 
Eberhard,  M.     Mager's  deutsche  Biirgerschule.      (Lan- 

gcnsalza.  188S.) 
L.\NGBEIN,  W.     Mager's  Leben.      (Stettin,  1859.) 
Rein,  W.      Encyklopadisckes   Handbuch  des  Pddagogik, 
s.v.  Mager,  Karl  Wilhehn. 

MAGIC.  —  The  art  of  controlling  events  by 
means  of  secret  or  supernatural  formulas  or 
agencies.  The  history  of  magic  is  of  interest 
to  the  student  of  education  and  of  psychology 
because  magic  is  an  early  stage  of  science  and 
religion.  When  men  were  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  any  one  who  could  bring  about  un- 
familiar occurrences  was  looked  upon  with 
wonder.  Thus  the  early  priests  were  undoubt- 
edly familiar  with  some  of  the  simple  principles 
of  optics  and  they  were  able  to  jiroduce  by 
means  of  concave  reflecting  surfaces  illusions 
now  so  familiar  through  the  use  of  iirojection 
lanterns  of  all  kinds.  This  command  of  optics 
was  so  far  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  ordi- 
nary people  that  it  gave  the  priests  extraor- 
dinary influence  over  the  ignorant  observers, 
who  regarded  the  phenomena  as  supernatural. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  priests 
themselves  were  altogether  free  from  supersti- 
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tious  fear  in  the  presence  of  the  forces  which 
they  only  partially  understood  and  controlled. 
The  usual  belief  of  the  spectator  in  these  cases 
was  that  the  phenomena  were  due  to  a  spirit 
of  some  kind.  Gradually,  as  science  developed, 
natural  forces  came  to  be  recognized  as  causes 
of  the  processes  and  the  possibilities  of  magic 
disappeared. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  attitude  of  the 
earlier  masters  of  magic,  there  grew  up  in  every 
tribe  a  band  of  professional  magicians.  These 
were  more  or  less  closely  related  to  the  priests. 
At  first  they  were  priests,  but  gradually  relig- 
ion and  magic  separated.  The  magician  con- 
sciously extended  his  personal  control  over  na- 
ture, and  hid  his  operations  from  his  fellows.  In 
many  respects,  the  magician  under  the  various 
forms  in  which  he  appeared  wa.s  the  teacher  of 
primitive  peoples.  Ver\'  frequently  he  used 
his  special  knowledge  for  baneful  purposes. 
The  magician  came  to  be  a  person  to  be  shunned 
and  hated.  He  was  indeed  sought  and  em- 
ployed in  emergencies,  but  for  the  most  part, 
he  was  an  outcast.  He  cultivated,  however, 
in  a  crude  way,  a  knowledge  of  nature,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundations  for  our  modern  sciences. 
Alchemy  and  the  practices  of  the  medicine 
man  are  conspicuous  examples  of  magic  which 
have  developed  into  sciences. 

On  the  psychological  side,  belief  in  magic  is 
a  clear  mark  of  general  ignorance.  Man  when 
ignorant  of  the  real  forces  back  of  phenomena 
imagines  mysterious  forces,  and  thus  satisfies 
his  need  for  explanation.  As  explanation 
grows  more  complete  and  systematic,  belief  in 
magic  is  reduced.  C.  H.  J. 

See  Primitive  Peoples,  Education  Among. 

References:  — 
FR.1ZER,   J.   G.     The   Golden    Bough.     (London,    1900- 

1911.) 
Lang,  A.     Magic  and  Religion.     (London,  1901.) 
LehmanNj     a.      Aberglaube    and     Zauberci     von     den 
dltestcn  Zeiten  an  bis  in  die  Gegenwart.      (Stuttgart, 
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Tylor,  K.  B.     Encyclopmdia  Britannica,  IXth  ed.,  b.v. 
Mrifjic. 
Primitive  Cullure.      (London,  1903.) 
Researches     into     the    Early     History    of    Maniiind. 
(Leipzig,  1897.) 

MAGIC  LANTERNS  IN  SCHOOL.  —  See 

Visu.\L  Aids  to  Teacher. 

MAGILL,  EDWARD  HICKS  (1825-1907). 
—  College  president  and  t(!Xti)ook  author.  Ho 
was  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1852; 
was  head  of  the  classical  department  of  th(^ 
Providence  High  School  (1852-IS59);  sul)- 
master  of  the  Boston  I^atin  School  (1859-18(17), 
and  headmaster  of  the  preparatory  dejiart- 
ment  of  Swarthmore  College  in  1871  and  held 
this  post  for  eighteen  years.  From  1889 
to  19(J0  he  was  professor  of  French  at 
Swarthmore.  His  published  writings  include 
Coeducalion  of  the  Sexes  (1867),  Methods  of 
Teaching   Modern    Languages   (1871),    History 


of  Education  in  the  Society  of  Friends  (1884), 
and  a  series  of  French  textbooks.      W.  S.  M. 
See  Sw.\RTHMORE  College. 

MAGISTER  SCHOLARUM.  —  See  Bish- 
op's Schools;  Cathedral  Schools;  Church 
Schools;   Master,  School. 

MAGNETISM,  ANIMAL.  —  See  Mesmer- 
ism. 

MAHAN,  ADRIAN  (1800-1889).  —  Col- 
lege president.  He  was  graduated  from  Ham- 
ilton College  in  1824,  and  three  years  later  from 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  1829,  and  served  as  a  pastor  for  six 
years.  Becoming  the  first  president  of  Oberlin 
College  in  1835,  he  held  this  position  for  fifteen 
years.  He  was  president  of  Cleveland  Uni- 
versity from  1850  to  1854,  and  professor  and 
president  of  Adrian  College  from  1857  to  1871. 
He  wrote  several  works  on  mental  philosophy, 
ethics,  theology,  and  numerous  articles  in 
educational  and  religious  journals.    W.  S.  M. 

See  Oberlin  College. 

MAHAN,  DENNIS  HART  (1802-1871).— 
Author  of  matliematical  and  scientific  books. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  in  1824,  and  later  studied  at 
the  Military  School  of  Engineers  and  Artillery 
at  Metz,  France.  He  was  professor  of  engineer- 
ing and  mathematics  at  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  from  1825  to  1871.  His  pub- 
lished works  include  treatises  on  geometry, 
engineering,  and  military  science.    W.  S.  M. 

MAHAVIRARCAYA.  —  One  of  the  four  great 
mathematical  teachers  of  India  He  probably 
lived  in  the  court  of  one  of  the  old  Rashtrakuta 
monarohs  who  ruled  over  what  is  now  the  king- 
dom of  Mysore,  and  whose  name  is  given  as 
Ainoghavarsha  Nripatunga.  This  king  reigned 
in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century,  so  that  the 
date  of  Mahavlrarcaya's  treatise  is  about 
850  A.D.  The  work  is  entitled  Ganita-Soro- 
Sangraha,  and  consists  of  nine  chapters,  chiefly 
on  .'ilgebra,  but  containing  some  arithmetic, 
a  little  mensuration,  and  the  rudiments  of  a 
crude  trigonometry.  D.  E.  S. 

MAIDWELL,  LEWIS.  —  An  educational 
projector  of  academies  and  schools  frcmi  1700 
to  1705.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School  under  Busby,  and  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  graduating  B.A.  in  1(571. 
He  was  a  jjrivate  tutor  for  five  years.  In  1700 
Maidwell  presented  a  scheme  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  an  academy  for  forty  scholars, 
sons  of  gentlemen  from  tliirteen  to  seventeen, 
to  have  a  free  education  in  languages,  arts,  and 
phy.sical  exercises.  He  offered  his  house  in 
Westminster  for  the  purpose.  The  subjects 
were  to  be  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Arithmetic,  and 
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the  use  of  tho  globes.  lie  offered  £300  ;i  year  for 
four  fellowshi|)s  to  he  lieKl  at  the  universities 
besides  sclieines  for  sehohirships  tenal)h>  at  the 
University  or  on  board  his  Majesty's  ships  of 
war,  to  be  instructed  in  navigation.  MaidwcU 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  support  for  this 
scheme  whicii  was  reniodeUed  so  as  to  suggest 
a  school  instead  of  an  academy,  but  without 
success.  In  170")  lie  wrote  ^1?^  Ensay  upon  the 
Necessity  and  Excellency  of  Education,  with 
an  Account  of  Erecting  the  Royal  Mathematical 
School,  in  which  he  urges  tlu'  estal)li.shment  of 
a  system  of  naval  education  and  draws  up  a 
scheme  to  promote  the  art  of  navigation. 

In  1707  Maitlwell  published  his  Nova  Grani- 
matices  Experimcnta,  or  Some  New  Essays  of  a 
Natural  and  Artificial  Grammar,  which  first 
demontstrates  the  Natural  Rudiments  of  All 
Languages;  and  then  by  an  Artificial  Method, 
Facilitates  the  Perfect  Knowledge  of  the  English 
and  Latin  Tongues,  without  the  Taedious  Per- 
plexity s  of  Common  Grammar.  This  is  intro- 
duced with  a  poem  by  the  poet  laureate,  Xahum 
Tate.  It  is  a  glorification  (on  the  pretext  of 
writing  a  Grammar)  of  Queen  Anne  and  the 
Lord  Godolphin,  Lord  High  Treasurer,  for 
whose  grandson  the  curious  book  is  WTitten. 

F.  W. 

See  Ac.vDEMY. 

Reference:  — 
Jackson,  T.  W.     Dt.  Wallis'  Letter  against  Maidwell, 
1700.     In  O.xford  Historical  Society's   Collectanea, 
First  Series.      (Oxford,  1885.) 

MAIMONIDES,  MOSES  BEN  (1135-1204). 
—  The  most  eminent  Jewish  rabbi  and  phi- 
losopher of  the  Middle  Ages,  born  in  Cordova, 
Spain,  and  died  in  Cairo,  Egypt.  His  unusual 
training  in  medicine,  philosophy,  and  theology 
was  possible  owing  to  the  Arabian  revival  of 
learning  in  southwestern  Europe.  The  Mo- 
hammedan persecution  of  Jews  finally  drove  out 
his  family,  which  took  flight  to  Egypt.  Here 
Maimonides  became  influential,  and  eventually 
physician  to  the  Sultan.  He  was  an  active 
author,  writing  in  both  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 
His  greatest  rabbinical  book  is  the  Mishneh 
Torah  or  Yad  ha-  Hazakah,  containing  a  com- 
plete presentation  of  Talmudic  Judaism.  It 
has  been  the  center  of  much  controversy,  and 
has  Hved  through  many  editions,  parts  of  it 
having  been  translated  into  Latin  and  English. 
His  most  important  jjhilosophical  work  is  the 
Guide  to  the  Perplexed  {March  Nehukim), 
written  originally  in  Arabic.  In  this  book  he 
made  the  effort  to  expound  the  principles  of 
Judaism  and  those  of  Greek  philosophy,  chiefly 
the  Aristotelian,  so  as  to  justify  the  former  by 
the  latter.  E.  F.  B. 

See  Jewish  Education. 

References:  — 
Benisch,  a.      Two  Lectures  on  the  Life  and  Writings 

of  Maimonides.     (London.  1847.) 
ElSLER,  M.       Vorlcsungen  ilber  die  Judische  Philnsophie 
dea  MittelaUers,  3  vols.     (Vienna,  1S70-1SS4.) 
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Perplexed.     (London,  1905.) 
GuossMAN,  I.     Maimonu-lea.     (Vienna,  1892.) 
Jewish  Encyclopedia.,  s.v.  Moses  hen  Maimon. 
Yellin,  p.,  and  Auhahams,  I.     Moimnnixlcs.     Contains 

biblioRraph.v.   and  an   acrount  of  the  influenee  of 

Maimonides   on   later   jjliilosophy.     (Philadelphia, 

1903.) 

MAINE  DE  BIRAN  (1766-1824). —Re- 
garded by  Victor  Cousin  as  the  greatest 
French  metaphysician  since  Malebranchc. 
Early  in  life  he  abandoned  politics  and  the  army 
for  philosojihy  and  won  a  prize  from  the  Insti- 
tute by  his  Essai  sur  Vhabitude.  He  was  a 
determined  opponent  of  eighteenth  century 
philosophy.  He  passed  through  three  stages 
of  belief;  first  belonging  to  the  sensational 
school  of  Condillac,  he  later  developed  a  sys- 
tem of  his  own,  based  upon  internal  reflection 
as  tho  only  legitimate  method  in  philosophy. 
Finally  he  abandoned  the  standpoint  of  psy- 
chological experience  for  that  of  mystical  intui- 
tion, in  which  the  life  of  sensation  and  volition 
is  absorbed  in  a  life  of  love  and  communion  with 
God.  His  literary  style  is  heavy  and  his 
writings  have  been  slow  in  securing  the  atten- 
tion which  they  merit.  W.  R. 

References:  — 
Baldwin,  J.  M.    Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychol- 

oyy.  Vol.  Ill,  pt.  1,  359. 
Cousin,  V.      Works  of  Maine  do  Biran.      (Paris,  1833.) 
Naville,   E.     Life    and   Works  of    Maine    de    Biran. 

(Paris,   1877.) 

MAINE,  STATE  OF.  —  A  part  of  IMassachu- 
setts  u])  to  1S2U,  when  it  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  the  twenty-third  state.  It  is  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Division,  and  the  most  north- 
easterly of  the  states.  It  has  a  land  area  of 
29,895  square  miles,  being  almost  as  large  as  the 
other  five  New  England  states  combined.  For 
administrative  purposes,  the  state  is  divided  into 
sixteen  counties,  and  these  in  turn  into  towns. 
The  county  is  of  practically  no  educational 
importance,  the  state  dealing  directly  with  the 
towns  in  educational  matters.  In  1910  Maine 
had  a  population  of  742,371,  and  a  density  of 
population  of  24.8  per  square  mile. 

Educational  History.  —  The  first  record  of  a 
school  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Maine  was 
in  the  town  of  York  in  1701,  when  Nathaniel 
Freeman  was  employed  as  a  teacher.  The 
town  of  Wells  opened  the  second  school  in  1716. 
In  1725  the  first  public  schoolhouse  in  the  terri- 
tory was  built  at  York.  Other  early  schools 
were  opened  at  Portland  in  1728;  Buxton  in 
1761;  New  Gloucester  in  1764;  iMachiasin  1774; 
Canaar  in  1778;  Xorridgrwock  in  1779;  Union 
in  1785;  and  Castine  in  1796.  The  first  gram- 
mar school  was  opened  in  Portland  in  1738. 
The  Massachusetts  laws  of  1642  and  1647  (see 
Mass.vchusetts)  had  applied  to  the  territory  of 
Maine  as  well,  but  had  been  difficult  of  enforce- 
ment there.  Situated  on  the  frontier,  with 
constant  trouble  with  the  Indians,  schools  and 
education  made  but  slow  progress,  and  many 
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towns  were  "  presented  "  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  law.  By  1800  there  were  161  organ- 
ized towns,  with  grammar  schools  in  seven. 

On  the  admission  of  Maine  into  the  Union 
as  a  separate  state  in  1820,  the  constitution 
then  adopted  required  the  towns  to  make  suit- 
able provision  for  the  support  of  schools,  and 
safeguarded  the  interests  of  Bowdoin  College. 
This  constitution  is  still  in  force.  The  district 
system,  estabhshed  by  the  Massachusetts 
law  of  1789,  was  fi.xed,  and  remained  for  a  httle 
more  than  a  century  before  it  was  abolished. 

The  new  state  school  law  of  1821  organized 
the  system.  It  provided  that  every  town  and 
plantation  must  raise  forty  cents  per  inhabitant 
for  schools;  directed  that  competent  masters 
should  be  employed,  but  permitted  one  third 
of  the  funds  to  be  spent  for  a  schoolmistress; 
directed  every  town  to  choose  a  superintending 
school  committee  of  from  three  to  seven  to 
e.xamine  teachers,  visit  schools,  dismiss  in- 
competent teachers,  determine  the  studies, 
and  select  the  textbooks;  provided  for  an  agent 
in  each  school  district  to  hire  teachers  and  to 
provide  fuel;  declared  each  school  district  a 
body  corporate,  with  power  to  locate  school 
buildings  and  levy  taxes;  and  for  the  division 
of  the  town  school  money  among  the  districts 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  in  the 
district,  four  to  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In 
1822  the  town  of  Portland  was  permitted  to 
organize  under  a  special  law,  which  permitted 
it  to  abolish  the  district  organization  and  estab- 
lished a  graded  school.  Bath  in  1828  and 
Bangor  in  1832  received  similar  permission. 
In  this  same  legislature  that  granted  town 
organization  to  Portland,  the  districts  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  secure  the  power  to 
appoint  their  own  district  agents,  and  thus 
make  them  practically  independent  of  the 
towns. 

A  new  law  in  1825  made  the  selection  of  a 
superintending  school  committee  mandatory, 
under  fine  for  failure;  gave  the  committee 
power  to  expel  unruly  scholars;  required  them 
to  visit  schools  twice  each  j'ear;  ordered  a 
school  census  to  be  taken  each  year,  and  school 
statistics  to  be  reported  once  in  three  years;  and 
allowed  an  expenditure  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
school  money  for  fuel  and  repairs.  In  1827  union 
town  schools  were  authorized,  and  the  begin- 
nings of  a  system  of  grading  made  by  allowing 
committees  to  iletermine  what  scholars  should 
attend  the  master's  and  what  the  mistress' 
school.  In  1834  the  laws  were  revised  and 
resnacted  as  one  school  code.  The  maximum 
number  constituting  a  school  committee  was 
cut  from  seven  to  five,  the  committees  were 
required  to  report  to  an  annual  school  meeting, 
and  permission  was  given  to  any  town  to 
abolish  districts  and  organize  itself  under  the 
town  system. 

Up  to  this  time  the  development  had  been 
town  and  district  (levelo|)ment  only.  In  1843 
and   again   in    1845   unsuccessful   efforts   were 


made  to  unify  the  system,  but  it  was  not  until 
1893  that  this  was  accomphshed  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  district  system.  In  1846  a  State 
Board  of  Education  was  created, consisting  of 
one  representative  from  each  county,  elected 
by  the  town  school  committees.  This  Board 
was  to  elect  a  secretary,  whose  duties  were 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board.  The  next  year 
the  first  reasonably  accurate  statistics  were 
collected.  The  year  following,  teachers'  insti- 
tutes were  established  in  everj-  county;  school 
committees  reduced  from  five  to  three,  one 
to  be  elected  each  year;  union  district  graded 
schools  permitted;  by-laws  against  truancy 
authorized;  requirements  for  teachers'  cer- 
tificates increased;  and  the  powers  and  duties 
of  town  and  school  committees  enlarged.  In 
1852  this  State  Board  and  the  office  of  Secretary 
were  abolished,  chiefly  because  the  Board  was 
not  politically  useful.  County  school  commis- 
sioners, to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for 
one-year  terms,  were  created  instead,  each  to 
give  fifty  days  of  service  annually,  and  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  legislature.  This 
proving  unsatisfactory,  the  legislature  of  1854 
abolished  the  county  commissions  and  created 
the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  Governor  and  Council  to  ap- 
point, for  three-year  terms.  This  method  of 
state  supervision  has  continued  to  the  present 
time.  County  supervision  was  again  estab- 
lished in  1869  by  the  creation  of  county  super- 
visors of  schools,  but  they  were  abolished  in 
1872  and  have  not  since  been  re-created.  To  the 
new  Superintendent  was  assigned  about  the 
same  duties  as  given  formerly  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board.  The  new  Superintend- 
ent was  required  to  hold  a  county  teachers' 
convention  in  each  county  each  year,  and 
$2000  was  appropriated  as  aid  to  this  end.     In 

1858  a  teachers'  institute  in  each  county  and  a 
state  teachers'   convention  were  ordered.     In 

1859  the  first  State  Teachers'  Association  to 
form  a  permanent  organization  met  at  Water- 
ville. 

In  1828  the  beginnings  of  a  school  fund  were 
made.  Twenty  townships  were  set  aside  to 
constitute  a  school  fund;  in  1834  these  were 
sold  for  $110,000;  and  in  1848  the  interest  on 
tiiis  sum,  at  6  per  cent,  was  distributed  to  the 
towns.  In  1856  twenty-four  and  one  half 
townshijis  were  set  aside  for  the  same  jiurpose; 
in  1864  the  limber  on  ten  additional  townships 
of  land;  and  in  1903  the  numey  arising  from  the 
sale  of  timber  and  grass,  or  from  trcsi)asses  on 
reserved  lands,  were  added  to  the  school  fund. 
A  bank  tax  of  1  i)er  cent  for  educational  imr- 
poses  was  levied  in  1833,  to  be  ajiportioncd  to 
the  towns  on  census.  In  1865,  because  of  the 
decrease  in  the  revenue  from  the  bank  tax,  due 
to  the  establishment  of  national  banks,  the 
town  tax  was  raised  from  forty  cents  to  seventy- 
five  cents,  and,  in  1868,  to  a  dollar  per  inhabit- 
ant.   At  the  same  time,  a  state  tax  of  one  mill 
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was  oi'dcri'd  for  the  bi'iu'lU,  of  scliools,  the  in- 
coiua  to  be  distrihutod  to  the  towns  on  census. 
This  was  increased  to  one  and  one  half  mills, 
and  in  11)00  an  additional  state  tax  of  one  and 
one  half  mills,  one  third  to  he  divided  on  census 
and  two  thirds  on  valuation,  was  ordered  and 
an  e(iualization  fund  of  .$20, ()()()  was  set  aside. 
In  1S72  tlie  town  tax  was  rcducecl  from  a  dollar 
to  eighty  cents,  and  in  1909  to  lifty-fivc  cents. 

In  1S()0  state  aid  was  given  to  eighteen  acad- 
emies for  the  training  of  teachers,  but  was 
withdrawn  in  1862  as  unsatisfactory.  Teach- 
ers' institutes  were  also  abolished  at  the  same 
time,  and  were  not  revived  until  18G9.  In  1868 
the  University  of  Maine  was  opened  at  Orono. 
In  1863  the  first  two  state  normal  schools 
were  established,  the  one  at  Farmington  being 
opened  in  1864,  and  at  (,"astinc  in  1807.  A 
third  was  opened  at  Gorham  in  1879,  a  fourth 
at  Presque  Isle  in  1905,  and  a  fifth  was  author- 
ized in  1909,  and  opened  in  1911  at  Maehias. 
The  Madawaska  Training  School  at  Fort  Kent, 
in  the  extreme  northern  jiart  of  the  state,  was 
established  in  1887.  State  summer  schools 
for  teachers  were  established  in  1895,  and  in 
1901  S2500  aid  was  given  for  the  maintenance 
of  four  such  schools.  In  1873  a  new  high 
school  law  was  enacted,  whereby  state  aid  up 
to  a  maximum  of  8500  was  granted  to  free  high 
schools.  Seventy-one  academies  and  higher 
institutions  had  been  chartered  up  to  this  time, 
but  the  new  law  caused  many  of  these  institu- 
tions to  transfer  themselves  to  public  control. 
In  1879  the  law  was  suspended  for  one  year; 
in  1880  the  state  aid  was  reduced  to  $250  and 
the  teaching  of  ancient  languages  at  state 
expense  forbidden;  and  in  1909  a  graded  sys- 
tem of  state  aid  for  high  schools,  varying  from 
S450  to  .$850,  with  state  inspection,  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  1880  law.  State  aid  to  acad- 
emics, up  to  .?250,  was  also  granted  for  instruc- 
tion in  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and 
agriculture. 

In  1875  a  compulsory  education  law,  which 
required  three  months'  attendance  of  all  children, 
9-15  years  of  age,  was  enacted.  The  require- 
ments have  been  increased  since  then  to  include 
all  children  from  6-17.  In  1909  a  combined 
compulsory  education  and  child  labor  law  was 
enacted,  similar  to  such  laws  in  the  other  New 
England  States.  In  1892  the  constitution  of 
the  state  was  amended  so  as  to  grant  the  right 
of  suffrage  only  to  those  who  are  able  to  read 
the  constitution  of  the  state  in  the  English 
language  and  to  write  their  names.  In  1895 
a  system  of  state  examinations  for  teachers' 
certificates  was  established.  In  1897  a  state 
school  for  the  deaf  and  a  state  school  for  the 
feeble-minded  were  established.  In  1909  school 
physicians  were  provided  for;  the  State  Sujicr- 
intendent  was  instructed  to  furiush  jilans  and 
specifications  for  all  school  buildings  of  not  over 
four  rooms:  and  other  measures  of  importance, 
mentioned  above,  were  enacted.  In  1011  the 
State  Superintendent  was  instructed  to  investi- 


gate the  needs  for  industrial  education,  special 
courses  were  provideil  for  in  the  state  normal 
schools,  and  state  aid  was  provided  for  high 
schools  and  industrial  schools  olTering  such 
instruction  —  S5()0  to  high  schools  and  .S2000 
to  intlustrial  schools. 

Present  School  System.  —  At  the  head  of  the 
present  school  system  is  a  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Council, 
for  three-year  terms.  He  receives  a  salary  of 
$2500  and  traveling  expenses.  There  is  no 
State  Board  of  ICducation  or  analogous  body. 
The  Superintendent  has  general  supervision 
over  the  schools  of  the  state;  conducts  county 
and  summer  training  schools;  prescribes  the 
studies  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools; 
furnishes  blanks,  forms,  and  record  books  to 
the  town  school  authorities;  holds  examinations 
for  state  teachers'  certificates,  prescribes  the 
tests,  issues  the  certificates,  and  keeps  a  record 
of  those  pa.ssing  for  the  information  of  school 
authorities;  grants  certificates  of  qualification 
to  town  superintendents;  assumes  control  of 
schools  founded  as  the  result  of  public  bequests; 
approves  unions  of  towns  to  employ  a  sui)er- 
intendent  of  schools;  appoints  school  agents  for 
unorganized  territory;  prepares  directions  for 
testing  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  school 
children  of  the  state;  issues  such  circulars  of 
information  as  he  deems  desirable;  examines 
all  high  schools,  in  person  or  by  deputy,  for 
grants  of  state  aid;  is  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Normal  School  Trustees, 
which  controls  the  five  normal  schools  of  the 
state  and  the  Madawaska  Training  School; 
determines  the  conditions  for  admission  to  these 
schools;  receives  the  census  and  school  reports 
from  all  the  towns;  and  makes  an  annual  report 
to  the  Governor  and  Council. 

There  are  no  county  school  authorities  in 
Maine,  the  next  unit  below  the  state  being  the 
town.  The  schools  of  each  town  are  under  the 
control  of  a  town  school  committee  of  three, 
one  chosen  by  ballot  each  year  at  the  annual 
meeting  for  a  three-year  term.  Cities  operating 
under  special  charters  select  boards  of  educa- 
tion, as  provided  for  by  the  charter.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  school  committee  to  approve  the 
course  and  subjects  of  instruction,  with  liberty 
to  add  to  the  studies  prescribed  by  the  State 
Superintendent;  to  select  textbooks  for  five- 
year  periods,  furnish  them  to  the  schools,  and 
contract  with  publishers  as  to  the  sale  price 
for  those  sold  to  parents  who  wish  to  provide 
their  own  books;  to  dismiss  teachers  and  to 
expel  pupils  for  cause;  to  exclude  unvaccinated 
children;  to  classify  scholars;  to  determine  the 
rates  of  tuition  for  those  living  outside  the  town; 
and  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  schools.  All  towns  must  pro- 
vide free  textbooks;  must  raise  money  for  build- 
ings and  repairs;  must  provide  a  term  of 
twenty-six  weeks  in  all  schools;  may  levy  a 
tax    for    evening    elementary    schools;     may 
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pro\'ide  for  instruction  in  manual  training  and 
industrial  and  mechanical  drawing.  Two  or 
more  towns  may  unite  to  maintain  a  union 
elementary  school,  the  towns  paying  in  pro- 
portion to  census.  On  recommendation  of  the 
school  committee,  towns,  in  annual  meeting, 
may  abolish  or  change  schools.  Schools  of 
less  than  eight  in  average  attendance  may  be 
suspended,  and  transportation  and  board  may 
be  paid  for  the  pupils  to  attend  elsewhere. 
Plantations  have  the  same  liability  as  towns  for 
schools.  The  State  Superintendent  must  ap- 
point an  agent  for  all  unorganized  territory,  and, 
if  there  are  two  or  more  children  in  any  un- 
organized territory,  he  shall  arrange  for  their 
schooling  there,  or  elsewhere. 

Each  school  committee  must  annually  elect 
a  superintendent  of  schools,  who  acts  for  the 
committee  in  many  matters  which  used  to  be 
attended  to  by  the  committees.  He  acts  as 
secretary  to  the  committee;  employs  all  teach- 
ers, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  committee; 
oversees  the  annual  school  census;  examines  the 
schools  and  pupils  at  least  twice  each  term; 
and  makes  a  written  report  to  the  annual  town 
meeting.  Two  or  more  towns,  employing  a 
total  of  twenty  to  fifty  teachers,  may  unite 
to  employ  a  superintendent,  apportioning  the 
expense  in  proportion  to  the  service  rendered 
the  town.  For  such  unions,  the  state  will  grant 
aid  for  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  of 
twice  the  amount  raised  by  the  towns,  with  a 
maximum  of  SSOO.  To  towns  and  cities  em- 
ploying more  than  fifty  teachers,  the  state  will 
grant  as  aid  two  thirds  of  the  amount  raised, 
up  to  SSOO.  All  superintendents  receiving 
such  state  aid  must  hold  a  state  certificate  for 
supervision. 

School  Support.  —  The  Maine  school  fund, 
derived  from  the  sources  enumerated  above, 
under  Educational  History,  now  amounts  to 
about  half  a  million  dollars,  and  produces  about 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue  for  schools. 
A  state  tax  of  one  mill  on  all  property  was 
levied  in  186S,  and  in  1907  this  was  raised 
to  one  and  one  half  mills.  In  1909  an  addi- 
tional state  tax  of  one  and  one  half  mills,  and 
an  equalization  fund  of  820,000  each  j-ear,  were 
added,  while  at  the  same  time  the  required 
local  town  tax  was  redviccd  from  eighty  cents 
to  fifty-five  cents  per  inhabitant.  This  w'ill 
shift  somewhat  the  burden  of  sujjport  from  the 
towns  to  the  state,  and  will  tend  to  provide  a 
greater  equalization  of  educational  burdens  and 
opportunities.  In  1911  the  equalization  fund 
was  increased  to  $27,500.  Of  the  state  tax 
two  thirds  is  distriimted  on  the  basis  of  the 
school  census,  five  to  twenty-one,  and  the 
remaining  third  on  the  basis  of  the  valuation 
of  the  towns.  To  all  towns  that  raise  a  tax  of 
over  four  mills  for  schools,  one  tenth  additional 
shall  be  added  from  tlie  ecjualization  fund.  Tiie 
remainder  of  all  school  money  comes  from  local 
(town)  taxation.  State  aid  is  also  given  to 
schools  and  towns  providing  industrial  training. 


The  total  amount  expended  for  schools  dur- 
ing the  last  year  for  which  reports  are  available 
was  SI, 875, 605;  or  a  per  capita  of  the  total 
population  expenditure  of  $2.52. 

Educational  Conditions.  —  Of  the  total  pop- 
ulation in  1910,  48.6  per  cent  lived  in  rural 
districts  and  26.3  per  cent  in  cities  of  over 
8000  inhabitants.  The  illiteracy  in  1900  was 
5.1  per  cent,  while  99.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  were  of  the  white  race,  and  86.6  per 
cent  were  native  born.  In  northern  Maine, 
there  are  large  areas  which  are  very  sparsely 
inhabited,  and  59  unorganized  townships,  con- 
taining an  average  of  less  than  fourteen 
children  of  school  age  in  each,  were  reported  in 
1910.  For  such  cliildren,  the  law  requires 
that  the  State  Superintendent  shall  provide  a 
teacher,  transport  them  daily  to  another  school, 
or  bring  them  to  a  school  and  board  them  w'hile 
attending.  S170S  was  expended  for  the  board 
and  transportation  of  such  pupils  in  1909- 
1910.  Much  has  also  been  done  in  recent  years 
in  the  consohdation  of  schools  and  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils,  nearly  800  schools  having 
been  closed  since  1900,  "and,  in  1909-1910, 
6051  pupils  were  transported  and  S114,795  was 
expended  for  transportation. 

More  than  one  half  of  the  schools  are  un- 
graded, and  one  fifth  of  the  schools  were 
reported  as  not  using  a  course  of  study.  A 
little  more  than  one  school  in  six  has  a  school 
libra  rj'. 

The  state  has  good  compulsory  education  and 
child  labor  laws,  and  the  towns  employed  862 
truant  officers  to  enforce  the  law.  All  children, 
seven  to  fourteen,  nmst  attend  some  school 
during  the  time  the  public  schools  are  in  ses- 
sion. The  truant  officer  is  to  visit  business 
establishments,  look  after  truancy,  and  bring 
to  trial  those  who  violate  the  law.  The  state 
also  provides  medical  ins]iection  for  the  schools, 
and  examines  all  pujiils  for  common  defects. 

Teachers  and  Training. — The  state  em- 
ployed 6905  teachers  in  1909-1910.  Of  this 
number  17  per  cent  were  beginners;  24  per 
cent  were  graduates  of  normal  schools;  and 
22  per  cent  held  state  certificates.  The  remain- 
ing 78  per  cent  were  certificated  by  the  local 
town  authorities.  The  average  annual  salaries 
for  men  teachers  are  about  8300  and  for  women 
teachers  about  $230.  These  figures,  and  the 
conditions  of  state  aid  to  teachers'  institutes 
and  high  schools,  indicate  a  low  standard  of 
pay  for  educational  service. 

For  the  training  of  teachers  in  service,  the 
state  provides  that  thirty  or  more  teachers  in 
any  county  may  form  an  association  and  hold 
an  annual  convention,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  Superintendent.  Teachers  may 
receive  pay  for  two  days'  attendance.  The 
state  agrees  to  pay  all  expenses,  but  the  sum  of 
SIOOO  only  is  appropriated  to  pay  for  all  the 
institutes  in  the  state  each  year.  Four  sum- 
mer normals  for  teachers  are  also  provided  by 
the  state,  for  which  the  sum  of  $2500  is  appro- 
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priated.  Five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  teachers 
attended  these  summer  schools  in  1910.  Attend- 
ance at  all  institutes  and  associations  is  optional. 

For  the  training  of  new  teachers,  the  state 
maintains  five  regular  normal  schools,  located 
at  Farmington,  Castine,  Gorham,  Pres(iue  Isle, 
and  ^Machias.  The  state  also  maintains  the 
Madawaska  Training  School  at  Fort  Kent,  in 
t!ie  extreme  northern  part  of  the  state,  for 
eight  months  each  year,  for  the  training  of 
teachers  to  teach  in  the  Madawaska  District 
of  northern  Maine.  These  schools  are  under 
the  control  of  a  hoard  of  nine  trustees,  consist- 
ing of  the  Governor,  State  Su]5cnntcndcnt  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  seven  others  appointed 
by  the  Governor. 

Secondary  Education.  —  By  the  new  law  of 
1909  all  free  high  scliools  are  to  be  classified 
into  three  divisions  as  follows:  A.  At  least 
one  4  year  course,  a  36  week  term,  proper 
laboratory  equipment,  at  least  two  teachers 
employed,  and  a  total  taxation  cost  for  main- 
tenance of  at  least  $850.  B.  At  least  one 
2  year  course,  a  36  week  term,  proper  labora- 
tory equipment,  and  a  total  taxation  cost  for 
maintenance  of  at  least  $300.  Tuition  to  be 
paid  for  pupils  elsewhere  for  remaining  two 
years.  C.  At  least  one  4  year  course,  for  30 
weeks,  and  a  total  taxation  cost  for  main- 
tenance of  at  least  $450.  All  schools  are  to 
be  inspected  for  approval  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent, with  state  aid  of  two  thirds  of  the 
amount  paid  for  instruction,  up  to  a  maximum 
state  grant  of  $500. 

Academies  giving  instruction  equivalent  to 
high  schools,  of  which  there  were  forty-eight  on 
the  accepted  list,  may  receive  aid,  as  follows:  — 

For  an  approved  Enslish  course,  $500. 

For  an  approved  College  Preparatory  course,  in  addi- 
tion, $  750. 

For  an  approved  Teachers'  Training  course,  in  addi- 
tion, $1,000. 

If  academy's  income  is  over  $  1,000,  the  maximum 
grant  is  $500. 

If  academy's  income  is  over  $1,600,  no  aid  can  be 
granted. 

There  were  552  teachers  in  the  free  high 
schools  of  the  state  in  1910,  and  219  in  the 
accredited  academies. 

Higher  and  Other  Education.  —  The  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  at  Orono  (q.v.),  opened  in 
1868,  offering  instruction  to  both  sexes  in  agri- 
culture, English,  education,  and  general  scien- 
tific and  literary  studies,  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  school  system  of  the  state.  This  institu- 
tion, however,  has  in  the  past  received  little 
support  from  the  state.  The  instruction  given 
is  supplemented  by  that  given  in  three  other 
institutions,  as  follows:  — 

Bowdoin  College,  Bruaswick,  1802,  non-sectarian. 

Men. 
Bates   College,    Lcwiston,    1863,    non-sectarian. 

Both  sexes. 
Colby  College,  Waterville,  1818,  Baptist.    Both 

sexes. 


The  .state  also  maintains  the  Maine  Indus- 
trial (Reformatory)  School  for  Girls,  at  Ilal- 
lowell;  the  Maine  State  (Iteformatory)  School 
for  Bovs,  at  Porthuul;  tlu-  Maine  State  School 
for  the  Deaf,  at  Portland;  the  Maine  State 
School  for  the  F'eeble-Minded  (established  in 
1907);  and  the  Bath  Military  and  Naval 
Orphan  Asylum.  The  state  also  pays  for 
the  education  of  its  blind  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  in  Boston.  E.  P.  C. 

References:  — 

Annual  Hcports  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  1847- 
KS5'-'. 

Annual  liriioris  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  of  Maine,  1855  to  date. 

Hall.  K.  VV.  History  of  Higher  Education  in  Maine, 
Circ.  Inf.  U.  S.  Bur.  Educ,  No.  3,  1903.  (Wash- 
ington, 1903.) 

Laws  of  Maine  relating  to  Public  Schools,  1911  cd. 

MAINE,     UNIVERSITY      OF,      ORONO, 

ME.  —  A  coeducational  institution,  founded  as 
a  result  of  the  land  grants  of  1862  as  a  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 
The  name  was  changed  in  1897  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  public 
educational  system  of  the  state.  The  univer- 
sity is  maintained  from  the  income  of  the 
several  grants  from  Congress,  the  annual  state 
appropriations,  and  student  fees.  The  uni- 
versity is  divided  into  the  following  colleges: 
arts  and  sciences,  agriculture,  technology, 
law;  and  an  agricultural  experiment  station 
is  maintained.  The  entrance  requirements 
are  fourteen  units,  except  in  the  college 
of  law.  The  university  grants  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  college  the  degrees  of  B.A., 
B.S.,  LL.B.,  Ph.C.  (Pharmaceutical  Chemist), 
and  master's  degrees.  Short  courses  are  offered 
for  farmers,  teachers,  and  pharmacists.  The 
enrollment  in  1911-1912  was  896,  distributed  as 
follows:  arts  and  science,  196;  agriculture, 
294;  technology,  298;  law,  108.  The  faculty 
numbers  106  members. 

MAINTENON  (MME.  DE),  FRANCOISE 
D'AUBIGNE,  MARQUISE  DE  MAINTENON 

(1635-1719).  —  The  second  wife  of  Louis  XIV 
(1685).  In  the  interval  between  the  death  of 
her  first  husband,  Scarron,  the  poet,  and  her 
marriage  to  the  king,  she  was  installed  as  gov- 
erness over  the  children  of  Mme.  de  Montespan 
and  Louis  XIV.  This  made  it  possible  for 
her  to  buy  the  estate  of  Maintenon,  later  raised 
to  a  marquisate.  She  exercised  a  quiet,  whole- 
some influence  at  a  time  when  the  French  court 
life  was  anything  but  blameless.  Inspired  by 
an  intense  interest  in  children,  she  started  a 
small  establishment  for  poor  girls,  which  sub- 
sequently grew  into  the  school  of  Saint-Cyr 
(1686),  (iestincd  for  the  education  of  daughters 
of  impecunious  noblemen,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  attempts  in  France  at  the  serious  public 
education  of  girls.  Racine's  Alhalic  and  Esther 
were  written  expressly  for  dramatic  presenta- 
tion by  the  girls  of  this  institution.     F.  E.  F. 
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References:  — 

Cadet.  F.,  ct  Darix,  E.      Educntion  et  Morale,  Choix  de 

Letlres,  Enlreliens,  et  Itislnirliojis.      (Paris.  18S0.) 
Greard,   O.     Madame  de   Maintcnon,    Extraits  de  ties 

Lettres,    Avis,     Entreticns,     Converselions,    precedes 

d' une  I iitroduction.     (Paris,  18S4.) 
Lava'.lee.      Histoire  de  Saint-Cyr. 
Maintenon,    Mme.    de.      Covscils  ct  Instructions   aux 

Demoiselles    pour    leur     Conduit    dans    le    Monde. 

(Paris,  1857.) 
See,    Camille.     L'  Univeraite  et   Mme.   de  Maintenon. 

(Paris,  189-1.) 

MAINZ,    UNIVERSITY    OF,   GERMANY. 

—  A  university  was  founded  at  Mainz  by  a 
Bull  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV  granted  in  1476.  A 
charter  was  given  in  1477  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Mainz,  who  had  petitioned  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  university.  A  century  later  the 
university  came  under  the  control  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  remained  there  until  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Order  in  1773.  A  reorganization 
took  place  in  the  same  year;  the  university 
was  endowed  anew;  and  the  teaching  staff 
was  increased  and  strengthened.  The  French 
aggression,  however,  put  an  end  to  these  efforts, 
and  the  university  was  closed  in  1798. 

MAITTAIRE.  MICHEL  (1667-1747).  —  Ed- 
ucationist and  author;  was  born  in  1667  in 
France,  of  Huguenot  parents.  The  father  was 
naturalized  in  England  in  1682,  and  the  son 
was  sent  to  Westminster  School,  under  Dr. 
Busby.  With  Dr.  South  as  patron,  Maittaire 
was  preferred  to  a  studentship  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  From  1695  to  1699,  Maittaire  was 
second  master  in  his  old  school  of  Westminster. 
In  1699  he  resigned  his  mastership  and  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  literature,  particularly  under- 
taking bibliographical  and  philological  researches 
and  the  editing  of  the  classics  with  notes  and 
indexes  (among  others  the  Greek  textof  Anac- 
reon,  with  tran.slations  into  Latin  verse  and 
prose).  His  native  country  was  proud  of  his 
fani(>,  and  gave  him  a  passport  to  prosecute  his 
researches  in  Paris.  He  corresponded  with 
all  the  aavanls  of  Europe,  by  whom  he  was 
respected  for  his  erudition,  character,  and  excel- 
lent temper  and  love  of  trutli.  In  1706  he 
published  a  book  on  the  Greek  dialects  in  usutn 
ScholcE  WcHtmonasleriensis,  dedicated  to  the 
school.  In  1709  appeared  his  Stcphanorum 
Hidoria,  an  account  of  the  lives  and  books 
issued  by  the  old  French  Huguenot  jjrinters,  the 
Estieimes.  In  1712  was  issued  Maittaire's 
well-known  English  Grammar,  written  to  afford 
a  good  training  in  English  before  beginning 
Latin  studies.  In  1717  he  wrote  Hi.ttoria 
ti/p()(irnph()rum  aliquot  Parisiensium,  and  in 
1719  began  his  valual)le  Annale-'t  Tyjwgraphici 
ah  Artis  invcnlw  origine,  the  final  volume  of 
which  was  comi)leted  in  1741.  In  1719  Mait- 
taire published  by  subscription  Misccllanw 
Grwcorum  aliquot  Scriplurum  cnrmina.  In 
1732  he  had  edited  and  aiuiotated  a  new 
edition  of  Selden's  Marmora  ArundcUiana.  In 
1742  he  published  a  collection  of  his  own  Latin 


poems  under  the  title  Scnilia.  He  published 
an  enormous  number  of  editions  of  the  classics, 
so  that  it  is  said  his  name  began  to  be  used  in 
titles  of  books  wliich  he  had  not  edited. 

F.  W. 
Reference:  — 
Agnew.    D.    C.    a.      Protectant     Exiles   from    France, 
Vol.  II,  p.  275.      (Edinburgh,  1886.) 

MAKIN,  MRS.  BATHSUA.  —  The  author 
of  the  earliest  treati.se  on  women's  education 
in  England,  written  by  a  woman  teacher. 
She  was  appointed,  about  1641,  teacher  of 
Charles  I's  daughter,  Ehzabeth,  then  a  child 
of  six  years  of  age.  It  is  said  that  by  eight 
years  of  age  the  child  read  and  wrote  in  French, 
Itahan,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Mrs. 
Makin  appears  to  have  conducted  a  school  at 
Putney,  and  afterwards,  in  1673,  she  established 
a  girls'  school  at  Tottenham  High  Cross,  within 
four  miles  of  London. 

In  the  prospectus  of  this  school,  which  is 
appended  as  a  postscript  to  the  Essay  —  prob- 
ably the  earliest  extant  prospectus  of  a  girls' 
high  school  in  England,  she  proposes  to  teach 
"  all  things  ordinarily  taught  in  other  schools," 
viz.  work  of  all  sorts,  needlework,  dancing, 
music,  singing,  writing,  keeping  accounts, 
to  take  up  half  the  school  time;  the  other  half 
time  is  for  teaching  the  Latin  and  French 
tongues.  Those  that  please  may  also  learn  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  Italian  and  Spanish.  "  In  all 
which,"  adds  the  authoress,  "  this  Gentle- 
woman (the  announcement  is  throughout  in  the 
third  person)  hath  a  competent  knowledge." 
Girls  ("  gentlewomen  ")  may  be  instructed  at 
eight  or  nine' at  this  school  in  a  year  or  two 
(according  to  their  abilities)  in  Latin  and 
French.  The  Rules  for  the  foreign  languages 
will  be  accommodated  to  the  grammar  of  the 
English  language.  "  Repositories  for  Visi- 
bles,"  i.e.  collections  of  specimens,  shall  be 
prepared.  She  had  learned  (from  Comenius 
probably)  that  from  "  beholding  the  things  " 
it  will  be  more  easy  for  gentlewomen  to  learn 
the  names,  natures,  value  and  use  of  herbs, 
shrubs,  trees,  mineral  juices,  metals,  and  stones. 
Those  that  please  may  learn  limning  (draw- 
ing), preserving,  pastry,  and  cookery.  Those 
that  will  allow  longer  time  may  obtain  some 
general  knowledge  in  astronomy,  geography, 
but  especially  in  arithmetic  and  history. 
Girls  an-  to  take  experimental  philosoiihy,  "  and 
as  to  the  other  things  named,  more  or  fewer 
as  they  incline." 

The  prospectus  is  added  to  Mrs.  Makin's 
single  publication:  An  Es.tay  to  Revive  the 
Ancient  Education  oj  Gentlewomen,  1673.  This 
is  a  noteworthy  tractate,  showing  that  in  for- 
mer ages  women  have  been  educated  in  the 
arts  and  the  sciences,  and  citing  historical 
instances.  Her  tractate,  especiall.v  in  the 
logical  treatment,  is  founded  on  a  logical  dis- 
sertation of  Aiuia  Maria  Schurmann,  of  Utrecht, 
translated   into    Enghsh   in    1659    by    C.    B., 
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entitled:  "  Tlic  IcanuHl  Maitl,  or  whether  a 
Maiil  may  be  a  Sehohir,"  a  decidedly  clever 
brochure.  (See  Una  liircli,  Anna  Van  Schur- 
mann.      London,  1009.)  F.  W. 

References:  — 
Dictionary  of  A'alionnt  Biography. 

Watson,  Foster.     Mrs.  Bathsua  M.ikin  aiul  the  Edu- 
cation of  Gentlewomen.     Atalanta,  July,  1S95. 

MALAY    ARCHIPELAGO,     EDUCATION 

IN. —  See  .\i;iiii:iu..\M)s.  Colonie.s  of,  Edlca- 

TIO.N    IN    TIIK. 

MALCOLM,  HOWARD  (1799-1879).— 
College  president.  He  .studied  at  Dickinson 
College  and  the  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. He  was  president  of  (ieorfietown  Col- 
lege, Kentucky  (1S49-1S.51),  and  Bucknell 
University,  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.  (1S.")1-1S,57),  and 
for  some  years  was  secretary  of  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  numerous  religi- 
ous works.  W.  S.  M. 


MALE  TEACHERS.  —  See  Te.-vchers,  Sex 


OF. 


MALEBRANCHE,  NICOLAS  (1638-1715). 
• —  One  of  the  greatest  French  philosophers, 
who  expected  to  enter  the  Church  as  his  hfe 
work.  Suffering  from  a  weak  constitution,  and 
having  a  retiring  disposition,  he  dechned,  after 
completing  his  studies  at  the  Sorbonne,  to 
become  upon  invitation  a  canon  at  Notre  Dame 
in  Paris.  Instead  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory  of  Jesus,  an  order 
that  was  opposed  by  the  Society  of  Jesus.  His 
talents  lay  dormant  several  years,  while  he  was 
making  ineffectual  efforts  with  church  liistory 
and  Biblical  criticism.  Upon  reading  one  of 
the  works  of  Des  Cartes  (the  Traite  de 
V Homme),  which  came  to  his  hands  by  accident, 
he  found  his  true  calling.  It  is  said  that  the 
Cartesian  ideas  so  comiiletely  seized  him  that 
the  reading  had  to  be  interrupted  by  reason  of 
violent  palpitation  of  the  heart.  In  the  course 
of  a  decade  he  wrote  his  chief  work,  the  famous 
De  la  Recherche  de  la  Verite  (1674).  This 
and  his  other  important  works,  Christian  and 
Metaphysical  Meditation  (1683)  and  Discus- 
sions on  Metaphysics  and  Religion  (1688), 
were  devoted  to  the  completion  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Cartesianism  which  Malebranche's 
thinking  accomplished.  The  interaction  be- 
tween mind  and  bodies  was  an  unsolved  prob- 
lem left  by  Des  Cartes.  JVIalebranche  solved 
it  by  applying  the  principle  that  "  we  see  all 
things  in  God."  God  is  known  directly  and 
immediately,  as  he  is  also  the  place  of  spirits. 
Things  are  in  Him  in  archetypal  form,  wliich 
we  perceive  as  ideas.  Malcbranche  struggled 
against  pantheism,  and  held  to  the  freedom  of 
man.  The  acute  psychological  analyses,  which 
led  to  the  sujjport  of  his  doctrine,  especially 
in  his  first   book,  were  also  contributions  to 


educati()n:d  theory,  quite  as  much  as  the  rules 
(sixth  book)  which  should  be  observed  in  the 
search  of  truth  may  be  applied  to  the  work  of 
teaching.  As  a  philosopher  and  an  Oratorian, 
Maleiiranche  aided  greatly  in  extending  tlie 
general  educational  benefits  of  the  work  of 
Des  Cartes  (q.v.).  E.  F.  B. 

References:  — 
Baldwin,  .J.  M.     Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychol- 

ouu.  Vi>l.  Ill,  pt.  II.  pp.  3r,0-.361. 
CoMP.^HVE,     G.    Historic      critiffuc    des    Doctrines     de 

V Education  en  France,  Vol.  I.      (Pari.s.  1885.) 
Simon,  J.     CEuvrea  de  Malcbranche.     (Paris,  1884.) 

MALIM,  WILLIAM  (1.533-1594).  —  Head- 
master of  Eton  College  and  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
London;  probably  was  a  native  of  Canterbury. 
He  went  to  F^ton  College  and  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  1553,  and 
M.A.  in  1556.  On  entering  on  his  duties  at 
Eton  (1501),  he  drew  uj)  in  Latin  a  Consneludi- 
narium,  which  stated  the  rules  and  observances 
kept  in  the  college  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  the  document  is 
still  extant  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge. The  Consuetudinarium  contains  in  the 
first  part  the  special  and  exceptional  customs 
observed  at  different  parts  of  the  year,  and  in 
the  second  a  record  of  the  daily  routine  of 
school  life.  (See  Eton.)  The  incident  of  the 
flogging  of  the  scholars  at  Eton,  on  hearing  of 
which  Ascham  (q.v.)  was  prompted  to  write  the 
Scholeynaster,  took  place  in  the  rule  of  Alalim, 
who  continued  the  flogging  tradition  of  the 
former  head,  Nicholas  Udall  (q.v.).  IVIalim 
remained  at  Eton  until  1571.  In  1573  he  be- 
came headmaster  of  St.  Paul's  school,  where 
he  remained  till  1581,  and  he  is  stated  to  have 
lived,  after  retirement,  till  1594.  Besides  the 
Consuetudinarium,  he  edited  the  De  Republica 
Anglorum  Instauranda  (1579)  of  Sir  Thomas 
Chaloner  and  wrote  a  number  of  commenda- 
tory Latin  verses  or  letters  to  the  literary  work 
of  friends.  F.  W. 

See  Eton  College. 

References:  — 

Dictionary  of  Xational  Biography. 

Lyte,   .Sir   H.   M.      History  of   Eton    College.     4th  ed. 
(Loudon,  I'Jll.) 

MALTA.  EDUCATION  IN  —.Malta,  with 
the  adjacent  island  of  tiozo,  comprises  an  area 
of  1 17  square  miles  and  a  population  of  215,879, 
chiefly  Italian.  The  island  was  taken  by  the 
liritish  in  1800  and  formally  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  in  1804.  The  modern  system  of  educa- 
tion may  be  said  to  date  from  1835,  when  a 
royal  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  existing  provision  for  the  education 
of  the  native  population.  Three  elementary 
schools  were  in  operation  at  the  time,  su])])orted 
by  the  government:  one  at  Valletta,  the  chief 
town,  one  at  .Senglea,  and  one  at  Gozo.  About 
720  children  were  in  attendance,  and  the  annual 
expenditure  for  the  schools  was  £400  (S2000). 
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Ten  new  schools,  comprising  two  departments 
each,  one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls,  were 
opened,  and  an  appropriation  of  £850  per  an- 
num was  made  ftfr  their  support.  At  the 
time  the  rector  of  the  university  was  charged 
with  the  control  of  primary  schools.  In  1844 
this  relation  ceased  by  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  Director  of  Primary  Education.  Sub- 
sequently the  office  was  extended  to  include  all 
departments  of  education,  and  a  special  serv- 
ice of  inspection  was  created  for  elementary 
schools.  This  service  has  been  well  maintained, 
and  as  regards  number  the  provision  of  schools 
is  quite  adequate.  According  to  the  official 
report  for  1910,  there  were  thirty-eight  ele- 
mentary schools  for  boys,  thirty-two  for  girls, 
and  nine  for  infants  (boys  and  girls).  The  en- 
rollment was  19,360,  or  very  nearly  9  per  cent 
of  the  population;  the  teaching  staff  numbered 
739,  and  the  expenditure  for  the  schools 
amounted  to  £27,532  (.S133,805),  borne  by  the 
government. 

The  schools  are  regularly  inspected  and  an 
annual  examination  made  of  all  pupils.  Par- 
ents and  guardians  are  allowed  to  make  choice  of 
either  English  or  Italian  as  the  language  of  collo- 
quial instruction  for  their  children  in  the  infant 
and  the  elementary  schools  up  to  Grade  Three. 
The  choice  for  1910  gave  preference  to  English 
in  respect  to  96.3  per  cent  of  all  pupils.  Draw- 
ing, modeling,  and  woodcarving  are  included 
in  the  program  of  studies,  and  needlework  in 
schools  for  girls.  The  catechism  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  also  taught  in  deference  to 
the  rehgious  convictions  of  90  per  cent  of  the 
famihes  represented  in  the  schools.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  day  schools,  one  public 
Sunday  school  for  secular  instruction  and 
thirty-three  night  schools  were  reported  for 
1910-1911.  In  the  principal  towns  night 
drawing  classes  are  supported,  and  many  pupils 
from  these  classes  enter  as  candidates  for  the 
South  Kensington  examinations. 

There  are  two  public  secondary  schools,  one 
for  girls  at  Valletta,  having  about  250  pupils, 
and  the  second  for  boys  at  Gozo,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  sixty  students.  The  former  offers 
modern  languages  and  the  usual  literary 
branches;  the  latter,  a  Latin  scientific  course. 
The  Lyceum  is  a  secondary  school  of  the 
highest  order,  having  a  full  classical  course. 
Students  are  admitted  by  examination  and 
prepare  for  the  university  faculties.  The 
Lvcoum  enrolls  generally  between  four  and  five 
hundred  students  (470"  in  1909).  Tlu^re  arc 
also  five  private  secondary  schools  witli 
courses  of  instruction  leading  to  the  university, 
a  school  of  marine  engineering,  with  twenty- 
four  students,  and  a  school  of  electrical  engi- 
neering with  thirty-eight  students. 

The  University  of  Alalia  was  established  in 
1769  by  Grand  Master  Pinto  in  the  buihhngs 
previou.sly  occupied  i)y  a  college  founded  i)y 
the  Jesuits  in  1602.  The  present  organization 
of  the  university  dates  from  a  statute  of  1898 


which  placed  it  under  the  direction  of  a  rector 
assisted  by  a  council  in  which  the  government 
and  the  university  faculties  are  represented. 
There  are  four  faculties,  among  which  the 
students  were  distributed  as  follows  in  1909: 
theology,  17;  law,  38;  medicine,  15;  literature 
and  science,  88;  total,  158.  The  university 
is  an  important  center  for  meteorological 
observations,  the  returns  of  which  are  daily 
interchanged  with  those  of  the  other  Med- 
iterranean stations  and  constant  interchange 
maintained,  also,  with  the  chief  stations  of 
Europe.  The  Argotti  Botanical  Gardens  also 
form  an  important  scientific  adjunct  of  the 
university. 

The  government  expenditure  for  secondary 
and  university  education  in  1909-1910  was 
£10,236,  which,  with  the  appropriation  for  ele- 
mentary schools  and  £1442  for  the  office 
expenses,  gave  a  total  of  £39,210  ($190,560). 

A.  T.  S. 
References:  — 
Colonial  Ri'ports.      (London,  annual.) 
England,  Board  of  Education,  Special  Reports  on  Educa~ 

tional  Stihjects.  Vol.  V,  pp.  817-838.     The  System 

of  Education  in  Malta. 
Malta.     Department   of    Public    Instruction.     Annual 

Reports,  latest  1908,  1909,  1910.     (Malta,  1910.) 

MALVERN  COLLEGE.  —  See  Grammar 
School;  College;  College,  English;  Pub- 
lic Schools. 

MAN,     ISLE     OF,     EDUCATION    IN. — 

From  early  times  there  existed  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  as  elsewhere,  parochial  church  schools; 
but  the  island  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
earliest  educational  experiment  in  compulsory 
education.  At  the  very  time  that  education 
in  England  was  falling  into  its  worst  period, 
tlie  Manx  clergy  and  the  King  of  Man  (Lord 
Derby)  gave  the  island  a  statutory  system  of 
education.  This  act  was  first  passed  in  the 
shape  of  articles  at  a  convocation  of  the 
clergy  at  Bishop's  Court  on  Feb.  3,  1703- 
1704;  it  was  approved  at  a  Tynwakl  Court 
the  next  day,  and  confirmed  by  Lord  Derby; 
and  on  June  6,  1704,  was  publicly  proclaimed 
upon  the  Tynwald  Hill  according  to  ancient 
form  and  custom.  It  was  a  compulsory  act: 
"  all  persons  shall  be  obliged  to  send  their 
children  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing instruction  to  some  petty  school,  and  to 
continue  them  there  until  the  said  children 
can  read  English  distinctly."  The  parents 
who  neglected  the  duty  were  subject  to  fine, 
if  duly  "  presented  "  for  neglect  by  the  minister, 
churchwardens,  or  Chapter  (Juest;  moreover, 
the  fine  was  to  be  inflicted  if  the  children  were 
not  sent  regularly.  The  fees  were  sixpence 
quarterly,  if  only  reading  were  taught,  and 
iiineiience,  if  writing  were  included.  The  fees 
could  be  recovered  by  regular  process.  But 
the  education  was  to  be  free,  if  the  parents 
or  relations  were  duly  certified  as  poor  persons. 
Exception  as  to  regular  attendance  was  made, 
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if  the  children  were  nooiled  at  homo  in  harvest 
time.  It  is  interestini?  to  note  this  i)rovision 
was  f()lk)\ve(l  in  tiu;  EnKlish  I'llenientary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1S7()  (Section  9).  (yhihlrcii  so 
allowed  leave  of  al)sence  had  to  receive  special 
Sunday  instruction  every  third  Sunday  at  the 
parish  church  from  the  schoolmaster  at  least 
an  hour  before  eveninR  service.  The  act 
provided  for  efficient  schoolmasters  and  for  the 
quarterly  inspection  of  the  schools.  It  proved 
efficient,  but  it  was  found  necessary  by  an  act 
of  1813  to  increa.se  the  fees  to  2s.  l\d.  a  quarter 
for  every  child  that  learned  Enslish  only,  while 
3s.  Qd.  was  charged  for  each  scholar  taught  to 
read  anil  write.  The  lower  scale  was  "alto- 
gether inadequate  in  the  present  day."  Soon 
after  this  the  National  Society  (q.v.)  began 
to  make  grants  to  the  schools,  and  nine  school 
building  grants  were  made  by  the  English 
Treasury  between  1S35  and  1840.  The  Manx 
legislature  in  1881  passed  a  further  act  to  make 
better  provision  for  schoolmasters  and  school 
management.  By  an  act  of  1872  an  education 
board  and  school  committees  were  formed, 
and  the  principles  of  the  English  act  of  1S70 
were  adopted.  An  act  of  1878  made  education 
compulsory  under  the  new  system,  and  further 
acts  were  passed  in  ISSl  and  1884.  The  law 
was  amended  and  consolidated  by  an  act  of 
1893,  which  defined  the  term  "  elementary  edu- 
cation." This  act  was  amended  in  1898,  and  by 
an  act  of  1899  the  present  Council  of  Educa- 
tion assumed  control.  The  Man.x  authorities  in 
many  ways  have  offered  an  historical  object 
lesson  in  education  to  modern  educational 
areas.  J.  E.  G.  de  M. 

Reference:  — 
Montmorency,    J.    E.    G.    de.     State  Intervention    in 
English  Education.     (Cambridge,  1902.) 

MANAGEMENT,  CLASS.  —  See  School 
and  Class  ]Man.\gement. 

MANAGEMENT,  SCHOOL.  —  See  School 

and  Class  Management. 

MANCHESTER        COLLEGE,        NORTH 

MANCHESTER.  IND.  —  A  coeducational  in- 
stitution founded  in  1889  under  the  control  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  Academic,  Bible, 
collegiate,  normal,  music,  and  business  depart- 
ments are  maintained.  Students  are  admitted 
on  completion  of  a  high  school  course.  The 
A.B.  degree  is  conferred.  The  teaching  staff 
consists  of  twenty  members. 

MANCHESTER,  UNIVERSITY  OF,  MAN- 
CHESTER, ENGLAND.  --  One  of  the  recently 
founded  English  universities.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1851  by  will  of  John  Owens  as  the 
Owens  College  for  the  purpose  of  "  providing 
or  aiding  the  means  of  instructing  ami  improv- 
ing young  persons  of  the  male  se.x  (and  being 
of  an  age  not  less  than  fourteen  years)  in  such 
branches  of  learning  and  science  as  arc  now,  and 


may  be  hereafter,  usually  taught  in  the  Eng- 
lish universities."  Another  object  of  the  foun- 
dation was  to  furnish  an  institution  of  learning 
free  from  denominational  tests  and  subscrip- 
tions, to  which  Ow("ns  was  opposed.  At  the 
time  there  was  no  place  except  the  University 
College,  London,  which  satisfied  these  require- 
ments. Thus  the  college  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  higher  education  in  Eng- 
land, and  paved  the  way  for  some  twelve  other 
similar  institutions  established  in  populous 
comnu^rcial  and  industrial  centers.  Work  was 
begun  in  Quay  Street,  in  a  house  which  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  Richard  Cobden,  in 
1851  with  A.  J.  Scott  as  the  first  i)rincipal, 
.assisted  l)y  four  professors  and  two  teachers. 
The  first  scholarships  (Victoria  and  Wellington) 
were  established  in  1852.  In  1853  a  chair  of 
history  was  founded  and  filled  by  R.  Copley 
Christie,  who  also  taught  political  economy 
and  jurisprudence.  For  several  years  it  seemed 
that  the  college  could  not  succeed.  But  in  the 
sixties  marked  progress  was  made,  and  has 
been  maintained  ever  since.  In  1870  the  age 
of  entrance  was  raised  to  sixteen.  In  1872 
the  Manchester  Royal  School  of  Medicine, 
founded  in  1824,  in  which  John  Dalton  taught 
chemistry,  was  incorporated  with  the  college. 
The  requirements  had  already  outgrown  the 
existing  accommodations,  so  a  new  site  was  ac- 
quired, and  new  buildings  were  opened  in  1873, 
and  additions  have  been  made  continually  (Whit- 
worth  Engineering  Laboratory,  1887  and  1909; 
Manchester  Museum,  1887;  Christie  Library, 
1898;  Whitworth  Hall,  1902;  chemistry  lab- 
oratories, 1895  and  1905;  physical  labora- 
tories, 1908;  Students'  Union  and  gymnasium, 
1909;  botanieallaboratorics,  1911).  The  chair 
of  organic  chemistry,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  was  founded  in  1874,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  chair  in  geology,  filled  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  was  established.  In 
1874  a  course  of  lectures  was  given  to  women, 
but  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  regular 
classes.  The  governors  were  opposed  to  mixed 
classes,  and  in  1877  refused  to  sanction  their 
admission.  In  that  year  the  College  of  Women 
was  opened  in  close  proximity  to  the  college 
and  was  taken  over  in  1883.  Women  are  now 
admitted  to  all  classes  except  engineering. 
In  1880  the  Owens  College  became  the  first 
constituent  part  of  the  Victoria  University,  and 
was  soon  joined  Ijy  LTniversity  College,  Liver- 
pool, and  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  In  1889 
Professor  A.  W.  Ward  was  appointed  principal 
in  succession  to  Principal  J.  O.  Greenwood 
(1857-1889),  and  in  the  same  year  the  first 
parliamentary  grant  was  received  and  scholar- 
ships were  founded  by  local  authorities.  A 
Day  Training  Department  for  Men  was 
opened  in  1890,  and  was  follow-ed  two  years 
later  by  a  similar  department  for  women. 
Princi])al  Ward  was  succeeded  in  1897  by  Mr., 
now  Sir,  Alfred  Hopkinson,  the  present  vice- 
chancellor. 
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In  1903  Owens  College  became  by  charter 
the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester,  with 
power  to  grant  degrees,  diplomas,  and  other 
distinctions.  Local  interest  was  stimulated 
by  this  step,  and  many  local  authorities  make 
annual  grants  to  the  university,  wliile  numer- 
ous private  bequests  have  recently  been  made. 
The  aim  of  the  university  is  so  far  as  possible 
to  meet  the  requirements  and  needs  of  the 
community.  The  university  was  one  of  the 
first  to  grant  a  degree  in  commercial  subjects. 
In  addition  to  its  reputation  in  the  scientific 
branches  (chemistry,  physics,  engineering,  geol- 
ogy), the  university  has  strong  departments 
in  history,  English  literature,  and  education, 
while  the  medical  department,  which  has  always 
enjoyed  a  high  rank,  has  been  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  propinquity  of  the  new 
Royal  Infirmary.  The  university  works  in 
conjunction  with  other  institutions  in  main- 
taining several  departments:  music  with  the 
Royal  Manchester  College  of  Music,  technology 
with  the  Manchester  Municipal  School  of 
Technology,  and  theology  with  several  local 
theological  colleges.  Some  of  the  courses  at 
these  institutions  are  recognized  for  degrees 
in  the  university.  In  the  same  way  the 
medical  department  has  obtained  clinical  facil- 
ities in  many  of  the  local  hospitals.  The  uni- 
versity by  its  power  of  inspecting  and  examining 
schools  plays  an  important  part  in  promot- 
ing and  supervising  secondary  education,  and 
it  also  has  representatives  on  numerous  local 
education  committees.  Degrees  are  granted 
in  the  following  faculties:  arts,  science,  law, 
music,  commerce,  medicine,  theology,  and 
technology.  The  governing  body  con.sists  of 
the  chancellor  (in  1912  Lord  Morley),  the 
vice-chancellor,  the  court,  the  council,  the 
senate,  and  the  boards  of  faculties.  The  uni- 
versity is  maintained  by  income  from  endow- 
ments and  invested  funds,  fees,  and  grants 
from  the  local  and  central  authorities.  There 
is  a  strong  student  activity,  which  centers 
round  the  Students'  Union,  housed  in  an  excel- 
lent building  opened  in  1909,  the  Students' 
Representative  Council,  numerous  clubs  and 
societies,  and  the  Athletic  Union,  for  which  a 
large  athletic  field  was  acquired  in  1901.  The 
enrollment  in  1911-12  was  15.')7  day  students. 
The  teaching  staff  numbers  242  members. 
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MANCINUS,  DOMINIC.  —  Writer  of  the 
Lihcr  (If  'idfitliior  virlutiliiix  li  (imnibus  offiriin  ad 
bene  bealequc  vivendum  pcrtinentibits.  (Leipzig, 
1505  (35  leaves),  also  1512,  1516.)  He  woto 
approved  little  works  in  which  iiis  fame  was  far 


spread.  Trithcim  in  his  Calalogus  Scriptoriim 
Ecclesiaitticonim  (1493)  states  that  Mancinus,  of 
whom  he  speaks  very  highly,  was  a  contempo- 
rary. A  translation  of  the  work  was  made  into 
English  prose,  entitled  TheenglyKcheof  Mancyne 
upon  thefourc  cardynal  vertucs,  pubhshed  by  Pyn- 
son  (c.  1520).  This  anonymous  rendering  con- 
tains a  preface  in  which  the  translator  shows  how 
the  book  may  be  used  for  double  translation. 
About  1523  Mancinus's  book  was  translated 
into  Enghsh  verse  by  Alexander  Barclay  under 
the  title  of  The  Mirrour  of  good  Maners  (also 
published  by  R.  Pynson).  In  1568  George 
Turbevile  translated  the  same  book  into 
English  verse,  with  the  title  a  plaine  Path  to 
perfect  Virtue.  The  object  of  the  Latin  verses 
of  Mancinus  is  to  inculcate  in  the  most  pleasant 
form  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  which  he  names 
as  Prudence,  Justice,  Magnanimity,  and  Tem- 
perance. The  book  was  very  popular  and  in 
use  in  English  schools  at  any  rate  till  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was 
on  the  list  of  books  of  which  the  Stationers' 
Company  retained  the  privilege  of  pubUshing. 
Barclay  in  his  Prologue  states  that  the  book  is 
to  be  used  to  teach  "  maidens  of  tender  age  " 
as  well  as  boys.  Mancinus  also  wrote  in  Latin 
verse  another  well-known  book:  De  Passione 
domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  c.  1490.         P.  W. 

MANDEVILLE,   BERNARD    (1670?-1733). 

—  Author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  Private 
Vices  Public  Benefits,  which  first  appeared  in 
1705  under  the  title  of  The  Grumbling  Hive  or 
Knaves  turjwd  Honcit,  a  doggerel  poem  giving 
an  allegorical  account  of  the  prosperity  of  a 
hive  in  a  reign  of  vice  and  its  dechne  under  the 
rule  of  virtue.  The  work  as  well  as  the  later 
additions  made  to  it  (notes,  an  Inqiiiry  into 
the  Origin  of  Moral  Virtue,  E.ssays  on  Charity 
and  Charity  Schools,  and  a  Search  into  the  Na- 
ture of  Society),  because  of  the  satirical  and 
cynical  tone  caused  considerable  criticism. 
Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  Mandeville's 
interesting  arguments  against  charity  schools, 
arguments  wliich  have  been  levied  frequently 
against  the  spread  of  elementary  schools.  The 
precept  and  the  example  of  good  parents  has 
much  more  influence  than  education.  Cloth- 
ing and  educating  children  relieves  the  parents 
from  responsibility  and  pauperizes  them.  Edu- 
cation does  not  diminish  crime,  which  is  fostered 
by  circumstances  rather  than  vice  in  n.'iture. 
Those  who  establish  ('harily  schools  are  dimin- 
utive patriots  and  interfering  meddlers.  In 
any  case  education  is  bad  for  the  poor,  for  it 
trains  them  to  ease  and  idleness,  and  makes 
them  discontented  with  their  lot:  "  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  working  poor  sliould  be  confined 
within  the  verge  of  their  occupations."  Edu- 
cation "incapacitates  them  (children  of  the 
poor)  ever  after  for  downright  labor,  which  is 
their  proper  province,  and  in  every  civil  so- 
ciety a  portion  they  ought  not  to  roi)ine  or 
grumble  at,  if  exacted  from  them  with  discretion 
16 
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iiinl  huiiuiiiity."  Sir  James  Fitzstephen  Ste- 
phen remarks  of  this  essay  that  it  is  "  perhajis 
the  first  specimen  of  a  way  of  writing  aijout 
popular  education  which  jirevailed  down  to  our 
own  times." 
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MANHATTAN  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK 
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OF. 

MANIA.  —  A  symptom  in  a  number  of  dis- 
eases,—  j)aresis  {q.v.),  dementia  preeo.x  {q.v), 
epilepsy  [q.v.),  hysteria  (q.r.),  and  senile  con- 
ditions, —  including  motor  excitation,  evidenced 
usually  by  speech,  and  mental  excitement;  or 
a  disease  condition,  the  excited  form  of  manic- 
depressive  insanity  (see  Circul.\r  Ins.\nity). 
The  disease  is  manifested  by  motor  unrest  or 
excitement,  by  emotional  exhilaration,  by 
lociuaciousness  and  by  apparent  ease  in  think- 
ing. In  a  mild  form  the  maniacal  state  is  evi- 
denced by  a  distractibility,  viz.  a  constant 
flitting  of  the  attention  from  one  thing  to 
another.  The  flighty  character  is  one  supposed 
to  result  by  exaggeration  in  maniacal  excite- 
ments. In  the  acute  form  of  the  disease  the 
excitement  is  manifested  by  great  activity, 
motor  and  mental,  by  false  ideas  of  power 
and  by  exorbitant  exhilaration.  On  account 
of  the  prominence  of  the  exaggerated  ideas 
of  power  the  patient  is  led  to  perform  certain 
acts  which  he  would  not  do  under  normal 
conditions.  The  exaggerated  feeling  of  well- 
being  and  power  leads  to  ideas  of  wealth  and 
superiority,  and  these  at  times  attain  an  absurd 
character  like  those  in  paresis.  The  mental 
exhilaration  often  leads  to  the  enunciation  of 
words  corresponding  with  the  course  of  ideas, 
with  little  or  no  apparent  connection,  and  in 
extreme  cases  there  may  result  an  apparent 
verbal  confusion  or  incoherence  similar  to  that 
in  dementia  precox. 

Since  mania  is  only  one  form  of  manic-de- 
pressive insanity,  it  sometimes  alternates  with 
melancholia  (q.v.),  and  at  times  the  symptoms 
are  complex,  including  the  princijial  ones  of 
mania  and  others  usually  associated  with  melan- 
cholic states.  Thus  we  find  forms  of  mixed 
mania,  which  are  called  maniacal  stupor  and 
unproductive  mania.  The  disease  is  believed 
to  arise  from  an  hereditary  taint,  but  is  curable 
or  recoverable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  recur- 
rent, attacks  appearing  throughout  the  life 
of  the  individual  at  more  or  less  regular  inter- 
vals. It  may  alternate  with  the  depressed 
form  of  manic-depressive  insanity,  and  result 
in  the  circular  types  (see  Circular  Ins.\nity). 

From    the    psychological    and    pedagogical 


side,  tills  diseased  condition  is  of  interest  for 
two  reasons.  First,  it  commonly  begins  in 
childhood  or  in  the  adolescent  period,  the  first 
attack  being  of  short  duration.  As  a  rule,  in 
the  later  successive  attacks  tlie  duration  is  in- 
creased. Secondly,  the  symptoms  are  consid- 
ered to  be  typical  exaggerations  of  the  normal 
reactions  of  the  individual.  The  early  begin- 
ning is  at  times  correlated  with  the  stresses 
of  school  life,  the  attacks  (although  the  statistics 
are  meager  in  this  point)  beginning  more  fre- 
quently during  the  second  half  of  the  school 
year.  The  excitement  is  considered  by  some 
authors,  with  good  reason,  to  be  simply  exag- 
gerations of  the  normal  excitability  of  the  in- 
(lividual.  It  is  believed  that  the  child  wdio  is 
normally  excitable  will,  under  stress,  develop 
maniacal  symptoms,  while  the  usually  morose 
and  depressed  child  will  develop  the  depressive 
symptoms  when  he  or  she  becomes  abnormal. 
The  curative  methods  employed  are  those  of 
rest,  etc.,  and  these  must  be  kept  in  mind  by 
the   teacher.  S.  I.  F. 

See  Ixs.^NiTY. 
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MANILA,      UNIVERSITY      OF      SANTO 
TOMAS.  —  See  Philippines,  Education  in. 

MANITOBA,      EDUCATION      IN.  —  See 

Canada,  Education  in. 

MANITOBA    SCHOOL    CASE.  —  A    legal 

and  constitutional  case  of  great  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  struggle  between  denomi- 
national and  public  schools.  Under  §22,  1, 
of  the  Manitoba  Act  educational  afTairs  were 
left  to  the  Manitoba  Provincial  Legislature, 
provisos  being  added  for  the  safeguarding  of 
denominational  interests,  for  an  appeal  in  case 
of  dispute  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
and  finally  for  control  by  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment through  remedial  laws.  From  1871  to 
1889  a  system  of  denominational  education 
existed  by  which  Catholics  and  Protestants 
maintained  their  own  schools.  But  as  in 
course  of  time  the  character  and  distribution 
of  the  iiopulation  changed  so  that  there  were 
many  denominalions  entirely  unprovided  with 
schools,  and  as  it  was  felt  that  a  homogeneous 
educational  system  was  desirable,  a  law  was 
passed  in  1890  establishing  a  government 
Department  of  Education,  and  Advisory  Board 
with  full  control  over  state  and  rate-aided  jniblic 
schools;  books  and  religious  exercises  were  to 
be  ordained  by  the  Advisory  Board;  and  relig- 
ious  exercises  were    to    be   nonsectarian    and 
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optional.  This  law  was  at  once  attacked  by  the 
Catholics  as  a  violation  of  their  rights  and 
privileges  under  §  22,  1,  of  the  Manitoba  Act. 
A  test  case,  the  Barrett  case,  was  brought  to 
court  and  carried  through  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  in  England  in 
1S93,  but  the  decision  was  against  the  Catholics 
on  the  ground  that  no  denominational  or  other 
schools  had  existed  before  the  Act.  In  the 
meantime  a  petition  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Catholics  appealing  to  the  Governor-General 
to  protect  their  rights  and  privileges  acquired 
since  1870,  and  complaining  of  the  injustice  of 
taxing  CathoUcs  to  maintain  what  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  were  Protestant  schools.  This 
appeal  became  the  subject  of  htigation,  and  in 
1895  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  England  decided  that  an  appeal  lay 
to  the  Governor-General  in  whose  jurisdiction 
it  was  to  make  some  remedial  order.  A 
Remedial  Order  was  issued  in  1895  by  which 
Catholics  were  permitted  to  maintain  their 
own  schools,  were  to  share  in  any  public  grant 
to  education,  and  were  to  be  exempted  from 
supporting  any  other  schools.  The  province 
refused  to  obey  the  order,  and  the  Dominion 
government  took  up  the  matter,  but  without 
taking  any  decisive  action.  At  the  general 
elections  in  1896  the  Liberals  were  returned  in 
a  large  majority,  the  separate  schools  question 
forming  an  important  part  in  the  struggle.  A 
compromise  was  put  forward  by  Sir  Wilfrid, 
then  Mr.,  Laurier,  Dominion  Premier,  and  Mr. 
Greenway,  Premier  of  Manitoba,  by  wliich  a 
clergyman  or  authorized  rehgious  teacher  was 
to  be  given  access  to  Catholic  schools  to  give 
religious  instruction,  and  where  the  numbers 
permitted  a  Catholic  teacher  might  be  em- 
ployed. The  Cathohcs  refused  to  accept 
any  arrangement  which  did  not  give  them  their 
own  school.  The  Pope  was  invited  to  send  an 
Apostolic  Delegate  to  consider  the  situation, 
but  the  Manitoba  Government  legalized  the 
Laurior-Greenway  compromise  before  he  ar- 
rived. Tins  law  (the  Public  Schools  Act, 
1897)  is  the  basis  of  the  present  system. 
See  Canada,  Education  in. 
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MANITOBA,  UNIVERSITY  OF,  WINNI- 
PEG, MAN.  —  \  ijrovincial  university  estab- 
lished  by   the   Manitoba  legislature  in   1877. 


Six  colleges  are  affiliated  with  the  university. 
Courses  are  offered  in  arts,  medicine,  engineer- 
ing, law,  pharmacy,  and  commerce,  all  but  the 
last  leading  to  their  respective  degrees.  The 
enrollment  in  1910-1911  was  744.  The  faculty 
consists  of  twenty-three  members. 

MANN,  HORACE  (1796-1859).— Ameri- 
can educator  and  statesman.  He  was  born  at 
Franklin,  Mass.,  the  4th  of  May,  1796,  and 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the 
district  schools,  being  prepared  for  college  by 
an  itinerant  schoolmaster.  He  entered  Brown 
University  in  1816,  and  was  graduated  three 
years  later.  He  was  two  years  tutor  at  Brown, 
when  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  at  Litchfield, 
Conn.  In  1823  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Norfolk  County,  Mass.,  and  during  the  next 
fourteen  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  and  in  legislative  labors.  He  was  for  six 
years  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives 
of  Massachusetts  and  three  years  a  member 
of  the  state  senate.  In  the  latter  body  he  was 
directly  responsible  for  the  enactment  of  four 
important  acts:  (1)  a  law  against  the  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages;  (2)  against  the  traffic  in 
lottery  tickets;  (3)  the  establishment  of  state 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  (4)  an  act  creating 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  new  board  was  given  power  to  select  a 
secretary  who  should  have  the  general  oversight 
of  the  schools  of  the  commonwealth.  It  was 
through  the  persuasions  of  his  fi lends  Edwin 
Dwight  and  Governor  Edward  Everett  {q.v.) 
that  Mr.  Mann  was  induced  to  give  up  the  pro- 
fession of  law  and  undertake  the  reorganization 
of  the  Massachusetts  school  system.  His  task 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  The  growth  of 
the  district  school  system  and  the  extension  of 
private  schools  had  greatly  weakened  the 
efficiency  and  influence  of  the  pubhc  schools. 
He  entered  upon  his  new  duties  in  June,  1837. 
He  wrote  to  a  friend:  "  My  law  books  are  for 
sale.  My  office  is  to  let.  The  bar  is  no  longer 
my  forum.  I  have  abandoned  jurisjuudence, 
and  betaken  myself  to  the  larger  sphere  of 
mind  and  morals." 

As  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
Mr.  Mann's  first  effort  was  to  educate  ])ul)lic 
opinion  with  reference  to  the  needs  and  pui^ 
poses  of  public  education.  The  lyceum  move- 
ment {q.v.)  had  made  public  lectures  popular, 
and  he  laid  under  tribute  brilliant  clergymen, 
distinguished  lawyers,  prominent  men  of  letters, 
and  well-known  college  professors  as  speakers 
at  the  hundreds  of  pulilic  meetings  held 
throughout  the  coniinonwealth.  Tiu'ough  these 
public  meetings  he  literally  stirred  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  entire  state,  and  made  pos- 
sible subsequent  legislation  which  led  to  the 
reestal)Hshment  of  a  common  school  system 
in  Massachusetts. 

His  next  imi)ortant  reform  was  the  improve- 
ment of  the  teaching  force  of  the  state,  and 
this  he  accomplished   by   the  organization  of 
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toachcns'  institutes  (q.v.)  and  the  cstahlishmont 
of  state  normal  schools.  For  his  institutes 
he  secured  the  best  availal)le  instructors  of 
subjects  taught  in  the  common  schools,  as  well 
as  lecturers  on  tlie  art  of  teaching  and  the 
l)rofessional  aspects  of  education.  But  he 
early  recognized  the  need  of  more  extended 
training  for  teachers;  and  through  the  gener- 
osity of  his  friend  Edmund  Dwight  he  was 
enabled  to  make  the  experiment  of  special 
schools  for  this  purpose.  Two  normal  schools 
were  accordingly  organized  —  at  Lexington 
(now  Framingham)  and  Barre  (now  Westfield) 
—  before  the  end  of  his  second  year;  and  during 
his  third  year  another  school  was  opened  at 
Bridgewater.  Through  these  normal  schools, 
and  .similar  institutions  subsequently  organized, 
Mr.  Mann  demonstrated  to  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  the  value  of  better  trained 
teachers;  and  the  state  assumed  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  normal  schools. 

Another  important  feature  of  Mr.  Mann's 
labors  was  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  actual  condition  of  pub- 
lic education.  A  law  of  1826  had  required  of 
the  school  committees  in  the  different  towns  of 
the  commonwealth  annual  statements  concern- 
ing school  attendance,  expenditures,  etc. ; 
but  little  use  had  been  made  of  such  returns. 
In  Mr.  Mann's  hands  they  became  "  powerful 
instruments  in  educating  the  public,"  and  they 
formed  the  framework  of  the  twelve  reports 
that  he  issued  during  the  period  of  his  secre- 
taryshi])  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Education.  These  reports  were  issued  as  pub- 
lic documents  and  widely  distributed;  and 
more  recently  Mr.  Mann's  son  has  issued  an 
abridged  and  edited  edition  of  the  same  in 
four  volumes  (Boston,  1891). 

The  twelve  reports  on  the  condition  of  educa- 
tion in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere,  together 
with  his  discussions  of  the  aims,  purposes,  and 
means  of  education,  occupy  a  commanding 
place  in  the  history  of  American  education. 
The  first  report  deals  with  the  construction 
and  hygiene  of  schools  —  ventilation,  heating, 
seating,  and  playgrounds  —  and  the  physical 
factors  in  school  life;  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  school  committees;  the  enforcement 
of  school  attendance  laws,  and  the  needs  of 
higher  standards  in  the  teaching  force.  The 
second  report  is  devoted  largely  to  the  course 
of  study  and  to  a  discussion  and  criticism  of 
the  current  methods  of  teaching  reading,  spell- 
ing, and  composition.  Mr.  Mann  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  alphabetic  method  (q.v.)  of 
teaching  reading,  and  he  warmly  endorsed 
the  word  method.  The  question  of  child 
labor  (q.v.)  and  the  dangers  of  employing  young 
children  in  factories  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  third  report.  In  the  same  report  he 
discussed  the  importance  of  school  libraries 
and  the  formation  of  reading  tastes  during  the 
school  course.  The  district  system  (q.v.), 
"  entrenched  behind  statutory  rights  and  im- 


memorial usage,"  was  the  burden  of  the  fourth 
report .  Mr.  Mann  was  convinced  that  "  no 
substantial  and  general  progress  could  be  made 
so  long  as  the  district  system  existed  ";  and 
during  his  remaining  eight  years  in  office  he 
"  kept  up  a  continuous  fire  of  argument,  en- 
treaty, fact,  philosophy,  statistics,  and  testi- 
mony." But  it  required  thirty  years  more  to 
complete  the  work  of  reform  in  this  direction. 

The  fifth  report  is  essentially  a  pedagogic 
document.  Mr.  Mann  discusses  the  teacher, 
normal  schools,  pedagogical  books,  educational 
journals,  school  management,  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  the  relation  of  the  State  to  education. 
One  of  his  biographers  holds  that  in  his  fifth 
report  Mr.  Mann  reached  the  climax  of  his 
power  and  success  and  that  it  was  received  at 
home  and  abroad  in  the  spirit  of  highest  appre- 
ciation (HubbcU).  He  established  in  1838 
the  Common  School  Journal,  ten  volumes  of 
which  were  issued  during  his  secretaryship, 
and  after  his  retirement  William  B.  Fowle  (q.v.) 
became  its  editor  and  publisher.  The  sixth 
report  reverts  to  the  course  of  study  and  more 
particularly  to  its  enrichment,  and  it  contains 
one  of  the  earliest  exhaustive  American  dis- 
cussions of  the  educational  value  of  the  study 
of  physiology  and  hygiene. 

In  May,  1843,  Mr.  Mann  went  to  Europe, 
where  he  spent  five  months  in  the  study  of 
educational  conditions  in  Great  Britain,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land. His  seventh  report  embodied  the  results 
of  his  educational  tour  abroad,  and  it  was  the 
pretext  for  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Mann  by  the 
schoolmasters  of  Boston.  His  praise  of  Euro- 
pean schools,  and  particularly  his  commenda- 
tion of  oral  instruction,  the  word  method  in 
teaching  reading,  and  the  abolition  of  corporal 
punishment  in  Germany,  wounded  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  Boston  schoolmasters,  and  a  bitter 
controversy  ensued,  during  which  time  twenty- 
five  pamphlets  were  printed  attacking  and 
defending  Mr.  Mann.  As  Mr.  Hinsdale  re- 
marks, "The  controversy  attracted  much 
attention,  and  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
public  mind.  It  had  much  to  do  witii  fixing 
Horace  Mann's  place  in  educational  history. 
The  champion  of  the  new  regime  had  met  the 
champions  of  the  old  and  overthrown  them  in 
the  arena  of  public  debate." 

In  his  eighth  report  Mr.  Mann  discusses  the 
value  of  local  and  county  educational  associa- 
tions, the  value  of  vocal  music  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was  through  the  aid 
given  Lowell  Mason  (q.v.)  by  Mr.  Mann  that 
singing  was  made  a  feature  of  public  school 
work.  The  ninth  report  urges  the  employment 
of  women  teachers  in  the  primary  schools,  the 
value  of  teachers'  institutes,  and  the  place  of 
moral  instruction  in  public  education.  The 
tenth  report  is  a  history  of  the  Massachusetts 
school  system.  The  eleventh  report  discusses 
the  relation  of  education  and  crime,  and  the 
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twelfth  report  —  prepared  after  Mann  had  re- 
signed his  secretaryship  —  reviews  the  changes 
in  education  in  Massachusetts  during  the  past 
twelve  years,  and  discusses  the  problem  of 
education  for  defective  and  dependent  cliildren. 
In  1848  Mr.  Mann  was  chosen  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Massachusetts  to  succeed  John 
Quincy  Adams.  He  served  in  this  capacity  for 
five  j'ears,  full  of  eventful  history.  In  1853 
he  became  tlie  first  president  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege iq.v.),  which  position  he  filled  until  his 
death  on  Aug.  2,  1859.  His  educational 
writings  include  the  twelve  reports  as  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts 
(Boston,  1838-1849),  editorials  and  articles 
in  the  Common  School  Journal  (1838-1848), 
Lectures  on  Education  (1848),  and  numerous 
papers  in  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction.  Extracts  from  his 
reports  and  addresses  have  been  published  by 
his  son,  George  Combe  Mann  (Boston,  1891, 
4  vols.).  No  American  educator  has  been 
more  widely  discussed  than  Horace  Mann. 
Five  different  works  dealing  with  his  life  have 
been  pubhshed  in  the  United  States,  three  in 
France,  two  in  Spanish  countries,  and  one  in 
Italy.  W.  S.  M. 

See  Massachusetts,  State  of. 
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Renaissance  and  post-Renaissance  education, 
when  there  was  formed  a  combination  of  chiv- 
alric  and  formal  hterary  education.  Then 
a  direct  training  in  manners  and  formal  mo- 
rality became  an  essential  part  of  the  dominant 
education.  The  importance  of  conduct  had 
been  stressed  in  educational  thought  and  prac- 
tice from  earliest  times.  Oriental  education, 
in  its  various  types,  is  largely  training  in 
formal  conduct,  often  having  httle  or  no  rela-- 
tion  to  moral  principles  of  fundamental  im- 
portance. With  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
conduct  was  the  essential  product  of  education, 
and  within  the  scope  of  conduct  striven  for  by 
formal  education  was  much  which  could  be 
included  under  manners.  During  the  middle 
ages  a  sharp  division  existed  between  the  lit- 
erary education  of  monks  and  ecclesiastics, 
and  the  education  in  conduct  and  manners  of 
the  nobles  and  gentry.  With  the  Renais- 
sance these  two  types  were  fused,  with  the 
result  that  the  gentry  aspired  to  a  literary  edu- 
cation, which  indeed  in  time  came  to  be  the 
test  of  gentihty,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
Church  insisted  on  broadening  the  scope  of 
morals  to  include  formal  manners.  Still,  while 
many  of  the  treatises  on  manners  were  written 
by  churchmen,  most  of  them  found  their  in- 
spiration in  the  traditions  of  cliivalry,  and  the 
earlier  works  were  direct  contributions  to  chiv- 
alric  education.  (See  Chivalric  Education; 
Gentry  and  Nobles,  Education  of;  Renais- 
sance, Education  DURING  the;  Social  Real- 
ism.) 

The  baronial  system  developed  the  plan  of 
education  in  noblemen's  houses  (see  Chivalric 
Education),  especially  in  tlie  houses  of  the 
Chancellors  of  the  Kings,  in  whose  hands  the 
court  patronage  lay.  In  this  training  the  cul- 
tivation of  manners  and  morals  took  a  prom- 
inent place.  The  late  Dr.  Furnivall  brought 
together  in  the  Babecs  Book  (Early  English 
Text  Society)  the  following  manuals:  The 
Babees  Book  or  a  "  Lytyl  Rcporte  "  of  How 
Young  People  .should  behove,  c.  1475  a.d.; 
The  A. B.C.  of  Aristotle,  c.  1430  a.d.;  Urban- 
itas,  c.  1460  a.d.;  the  Lytylle  Childrcns  Lytil 
Boke,  c.  1480  a.d.;  the  Yomig  Children's 
Book,  c.  1500  A.D.;  the  Stans  Pucr  ad  Mcnsam, 
attributed  to  John  Lidgate,  c.  1400  a.d.; 
How  the  Good  Wife  taughte  her  Daughter,  c. 
1430;  Hoto  the  Wise  Man  taught  his  Son,  c. 
1430.  More  comprehensive  treatises  are  the 
following:  (1)  The  Boke  of  Nurture,  or  School 
of  good  manners,  for  men,  servants,  and  children 
.  .  .  necessary  for  aU  youth  and  childrenhy  \hi%h 
Rhodes  of  the  Kinges  Chappeil,  1577.  (2) 
The  Boke  of  Nurture  followyng  Englondis  gise. 
By  one,  John  Ru.ssell  once  usher  of  the  chamber 
and  marshal  in  iiall  to  Hum])hry  Duke  of 
(ilouccster.  (3)  The  Boke  of  Keruyiige,  ])rinted 
by  Wyiikyn  de  Worde,  1513.  (4)  The  Booke 
of  Demeanor  and  the  Allowance  and  Disallow- 
ance of  certain  Misdemeanours  in  Companie 
(taken  from  Richard  Weste's  Schoole  of  Virtue, 
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1619).  (5)  The  Bake  of  Ciirtasi/e,  c.  1430  a.d. 
Sloanc  Ms.,  1986,  Brit.  Mus.  (6)  Hishop 
Grossctcst's  Household  Stntuks,  c.  1450.  (7) 
The  Schoole  of  Virtue  and  booke  of  good  Nourlurc 
for  children  and  youth  to  Icarne  theyr  dutie  by. 
Newly  Augmented  by  the  author  F.  S  [eagL-r], 
15.57.     (iS)  A  Scries  of  Latin  Graces. 

Further,  Dr.  Furnivall  enriched  his  book  with 
a  collection  of  French  and  Latin  poems  on 
Manners  and  Meals.  An  Italian  series  of 
Rooks  of  Courtesy  was  edited  by  W.  M.  Rossetti 
in  1869.  The  most  finished  of  all  these  Cour- 
tesy books  was  Baldassare  Castiglione's  (q.v.) 
Cortegiano  in  1528.  Miss  A.  T.  Drane  {Chris- 
tian Schook  and  Scholars,  1881)  gives  an  account 
of  English  Education  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  quotes  the  rules  for  the  household 
tlrawn  up  by  Elzear  de  Sabran,  in  Puy-Miehel 
in  Provence,  anticipating  the  training  in  morals 
and  manners  of  a  household  like  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  at  Chelsea.  With  regard  to 
schools,  we  have  the  classical  maxim  of  WilUam 
of  Wykeham  in  founding  Winchester  College 
(1393")  that  "  Manners  maketh  Man."  In  the 
directions  issued  to  the  Master  of  the  Henx- 
nien,  who  had  the  training  of  the  young  gentle- 
men of  the  Court  of  Edward  IV,  he  was  re- 
quired "  to  shew  the  schools  of  urbanitie  and 
imurture  of  England  ...  to  have  all  courtesy 
in  words,  deeds  and  degrees,"  and  dihgently 
to  keep  them  in  all  rules  of  precedence,  and  it 
was  his  special  business  to  sit  with  them  in  hall, 
and  "  have  respect  to  their  demeanings." 
Esquires  were  appointed  to  keep  the  young 
henxmen  (i.e.  the  children  sent  to  the  King's 
court  for  training)  "  honest  company  ...  in 
talking  of  Kings  and  other  policies."  This  talk- 
ing and  telling  of  tales,  though  the  medieval 
romance  was  condemned  by  writers  like  Erasmus 
and  Vives,  in  whose  time  it  had  become  a  source 
of  corruption,  was  a  recognized  method  of  moral 
culture,  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  the 
times,  e.g.  one  of  Caxton's  productions  was,  in 
1484,  "  the  translation  of  Geoffrey  de  la  Tour 
Landry's  Book  of  Fayre  Ensamples  and  thcn- 
syngementys  and  techyng  of  his  daughters  orig- 
inally written  in  1371.  The  stories  are  com- 
posed with  the  idea  of  inciting  to  good  conduct, 
and  are  taken,  some  from  the  Scriptures,  some 
from  the  hves  of  Saints,  others  from  popular 
tales.  They  show  the  idea  of  the  moral  train- 
ing of  the  women  in  the  age. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  and  refer  for 
further  details  to  the  article  on  Jewish  Edu- 
cation that  a  large  number  of  Hebrew  books 
of  morals  appeared  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
later  centuries  dealing  as  much  with  the  man- 
ners in  general  intercourse  and  table  manners  as 
with  the  conduct  of  the  religious  man. 

Turning  to  the  Renaissance  textbooks  of 
manners  and  morals,  the  subject  claimed  the 
attention  of  Juan  Luis  Vives  (q.v.)  in  his  Intro- 
ductio  ad  Sapientiam,  his  Satellitium,  and  his 
two  epistles  De  Ratione  Studii  puerilis,  all 
published  at  Louvaiu  in  1524.     Pietas  literata, 


a  title  which  has  been  appropriated  as  the  aim 
of  Sturm,  certainly  was  as  marked  in  Vives. 
As  Sir  Richard  Moryson,  the  English  translator 
(1540)  of  the  I ntroductio  ail  Sapientiam  says, 
the  collection  of  precepts  therein  contained  are 
calculated  to  root  the  love  and  desire  of  virtue 
in  the  pupil's  heart,  "  extirping  from  it  all 
manner  of  vice."  It  is,  in  fact,  a  treatise  of 
Christian  morals,  for  the  young  pupil,  consist- 
ing of  ma.xims  or  aphorisms.  The  Satellitium, 
which  Vives  dedicated  to  Princess  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  King  Henry  VIII  and  Catherine  of  Ara- 
gon,  was  to  be  a  "  body  guard,"  not  like  that 
of  the  old  emperors,  against  attacks  on  the 
body,  but  his  symbolical  maxims  (some  200 
in  number)  would  preserve  the  princess  child, 
by  admonitions,  from  all  vices  and  faults.  In 
the  De  Ratione  Studii  puerilis,  Vives  requires 
the  ])upil  to  learn  the  Distichs  of  Cato,  the  Mivii 
of  Publilius  Syrus,  the  Sentences  of  the  Seven 
Wise  Men,  as  edited  by  Erasmus  (1513).  The 
child  is  bidden  to  take  pleasure  in  stories  which 
teach  "  the  art  "  of  life  —  such  as  those  of  the 
boy  in  Aulus  Gellius,  Joseph  in  the  Holy  Books, 
of  Lucretia  in  Livy,  Griselda,  and  so  on.  The 
authors  to  be  read  are  chiefly  medieval  Chris- 
tian poets  such  as  Prudentius.  The  use  of 
medieval  Christian  moralist  poets  was  en- 
joined by  Colet's  Statutes  (1518)  for  St.  Paul's 
School,  and  by  the  Statutes  (1583)  for  St.  Bees 
School.  Right  on  from  Chaucer  to  Vives  it 
should  be  possible  to  be  said  of  the  pastor  and 
teacher  —  as  Chaucer  said  of  the  Clerk  of 
Oxenford,  "  Souninge  in  moral  virtu  was  his 
speche." 

Of  the  many  foreign  books  of  moral  ma.xims, 
a  typical  one  may  be  named,  printed  at  Lyons 
in  1576  in  French  and  Italian,  entitled  Tresor 
de  Vertu  0  Tresoro  di  Vertu,  in  which  are  con- 
tained all  the  noble  and  excellent  sentences 
and  instructions  of  all  the  first  authors,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  to  lead  each  one  to  a  good 
and  honorable  Ufe. 

Wider  in  circulation  than  Vives'  Inlroductio  ad 
SapieyiliamvfAS  the  De  Civilitate  Morum  puerilium 
(1.526)  of  Erasmus.  He  states  in  the  Preface 
that  the  first  element  in  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren is  the  awakening  of  the  child  to  piety,  the 
second,  to  learning,  the  third,  to  the  duties  of 
life,  and  fourth,  to  t)e  cultivated  from  the  earliest 
age,  in  the  rules  of  civility.  It  is  becoming  for 
a  man  to  control  liis  deportment,  liis  gestures, 
his  clothing,  as  well  as  his  intelligence.  Those 
who  represent  the  cause  of  learning  must  be 
noble,  and  ought  therefore  to  show  the  fruits  of 
courtesy  and  good  lireeding.  Erasmus  proceeds 
in  detail  to  describe  the  essential  characteristics  of 
good  manners  and  morals  in  chapters  on  graceful 
bearing,  clothing,  behavior  in  church,  at  meals, 
in  meeting  others,  at  games,  and  on  going  to  bed. 
Erasmus  points  out  that  we  cannot  choose  our 
fatherland,  or  our  parents,  but  every  one  can 
acquire  good  qualities  and  manners.  Led  by 
Vives  and  Erasnms,  the  Renaissance  writers 
endeavored   to  win   manners  and  morals,  for 
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the  young  scholar,  not  away  from,  but  as  com- 
mon ground  with,  the  nobles  and  gentry.  Thus 
Lawrence  Humfrey  {q.v.)  in  the  Nobles,  1560, 
rc(iuires  the  reading  of  Erasmus's  De  Civilitate  by 
the  young  nobles,  while  in  1568  Dean  Nowell's 
Statutes  at  Bangor  prescribed  the  same  book  of 
Erasmus  for  the  Third  Form.  There  is  an  in- 
stance in  1588  of  the  Headmaster  of  the  King's 
School,  Canterbury,  Anthony  Short,  being 
admonished  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  "  to 
have  a  greater  care  and  to  be  more  diligent  than 
he  hath  been,  that  his  scholars  may  better 
profit  in  learning  as  well  as  good  manners  and 
civility  than  late  they  have  done." 

Erasmus's  book  was  widelj^  circulated  abroad, 
and  was  translated  into  English  and  published 
in  1532,  by  Robert  AVliittyngton,  poet  laureate, 
as  .4  lytil  Booke  of  good  maners  for  children.  In 
England,  however,  William  Lily's  lines  on 
Manners  and  Morals  [De  Morihus)  were  read, 
and  ordinarily  learned  bj'  pupils  in  the  author- 
ized grammar.  Manners  and  morals  formed 
an  important  element  in  the  Colloquies  and  in 
other  textbooks,  as,  e.g.  in  Cootes's  English 
Schoolmaster,  1596.  In  1633  John  Clarke  of 
Lincoln  Grammar  School  wrote  his  Du.t  Gram- 
maticus,  in  which  is  curiously  included  a  treatise 
on  manners,  wliich  he  regards  as  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  grammar  school  training,  so  that 
the  boy  shall  perform  his  religious  duties,  his 
duty  to  his  fellows  and  to  himself,  in  the  house, 
at  table,  to  visitors,  and  to  superiors  of  all 
kinds.  One  of  the  well-known  books  of  the 
Jesuits  was  on  this  subject,  viz.  Youths  Be- 
haviour, or  Decency  in  Conversation  amongst 
Men.  Composed  in  French  .  .  .  noio  turned 
into  English  by  Francis  Haivkins,  Nephew  to 
Sir  Thomas  Hawkins,  translator  of  Caussin's 
Holy  Court.  4th  ed.,  1646.  This  book  is 
said  to  have  been  translated  by  the  child  at 
eight  years  of  age.  The  original  was  by  La 
Fl^che:  Bienseance  de  la  Conversation  entre 
les  hommes,  159.5,  and  had  been  translated  into 
Latin,  1617,  by  Leonard  P^rin.  (Sec  Gentry 
AND  Nobles,  Education  of.)  Charles  Hoole 
(q.v.)  recommends  the  book  as  well  as  Erasmus' 
De  Civilitate,  for  he  explains  that  in  a  school 
the  "  sweet  and  orderly  behaviour  of  children  " 
brings  more  credit  than  even  sound  teaching, 
"because  tliis  speaketh  to  every  one  that  the 
child  is  well  taught,  even  if  he  learn"  but  little 
else. 

In  addition  to  the  re([uirement  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Manners  and  Morals  by  the  private  tutor 
in  the  nobleman's  family,  and  in  tlie  private  as 
well  as  in  the  public  grammar  schools,  the  still 
more  important  teaching  in  the  ordinary  home 
and  household  must  he  borne  in  mind.  In 
L537  Richard  Whit  ford  wrote  A  Workc  for 
Householders  in  which  the  full  details  arc  given 
especially  in  connection  with  morals,  to  be  in- 
culcated into  the  household  adult,  child,  family, 
and  servants,  and  a  treatment  is  given  of  lying, 
oaths,  conduct  at  church,  on  the  Sunday,  anil 
of    due    reverence    and    respect    to    parents. 


Whitford  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  the  same 
type  of  te-xtbook  was  sanctioned  by  the  Protes- 
tant Puritans,  e.g.  by  Robert  Cleaver  and  John 
Dod  in  1612,  giving  full  details  as  to  the  duties 
of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
masters  and  servants.  William  Gouge,  in  his  Of 
Doniesticall  Duties,  3d  ed.,  1634,  takes  the  high- 
est ground  for  the  inculcation  of  good  manners 
in  the  child,  viz.  that  "  not  only  heathen  men, 
but  also  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself  hath  pre- 
scribed many  rules  of  good  manners."  Still 
more  interesting  is  the  treatise  of  Hezekiah 
Woodward:  A  Child's  Patrimony  laid  out  upon 
the  Good  Culture  or  Tilling  over  his  Whole  Man 
(1640),  one  of  the  most  interesting  educational 
works  of  the  seventeenth  century  especially 
from  the  moral  side.  The  Gentleman's  Calling, 
c.  1660,  and  the  Ladies'  Calling  (c.  1673),  and 
Clement  Ellis's  Gentile  Sinner  (1660)  abound 
in  the  treatment  of  the  training  of  Manners  and 
Morals,  and  substantially  all  the  writers  on 
educational  theory  and  practice  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  deal  with  the 
subject.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Daniel 
Defoe  (q.v.)  wrote  a  book  which  had  enormous 
circulation  in  the  eighteenth  century,  called  the 
Family  Instructor,  continuing  the  series  of 
manuals  for  practical  treatment  of  the  relations 
of  fathers  and  children,  masters  and  servants, 
husbands  and  wives.  Throughout  this  class 
of  book  the  Bible  is  the  basis;  for  a  great  mass 
of  practical  household  treatises  are  founded  on 
the  Ten  Commandments. 

Otherwise  the  sources  from  which  the  manuals 
for  manners  and  morals  were  drawn  were 
mainly  detached  sayings  of  Solon,  Pythagoras, 
Theognis,  Phbevlides,  Cicero,  Cato,  Seneca, 
and  of  course,  Plutarch,  Plato,  and  Aristotle. 
(Golding  made  his  translation  of  Seneca's 
Bencficia  in  1577.)  The  permeating  influence 
of  Aristotle's  Ethics  joined  with  the  Christian 
view  can  be  best  seen  in  the  noble  plan  of  the 
Faerie  Queene  of  Edmund  Spenser  (q.v.), 
1590-1596,  which  "  is  disposed  into  twelve 
books,  fashioning  XII.  morall  virtues,"  of  which 
he  only  wrote  on  six,  viz.  holiness,  temperance, 
chastity,  fidelity,  justice,  and  courtesy.  Sub- 
stantially, the  Faerie  Queene  is  an  educational 
moral  treatise.  Nor  were  suggestions  for  prac- 
tical training  in  manners  and  morals  wanting. 
In  another  less  known  Utopian  romance,  the 
Nova  Soli/ma,  164S,  first  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Walter  Beglcy  in  1902,  the  father  in 
placing  his  son  with  the  best  of  tutors  says  he 
will  not  only  be  made  proficient  in  the  liberal 
arts,  but  also  in  the  "  true  moral  virtues," 
and  to  become  a  "  good  man  "  is  the  "  greatest 
blessing  you  can  have."  The  methods  of 
training  are  described.  Pupils  are  required  to 
practice  letter-writing  to  men  of  various  ranks, 
to  study  the  best  word  and  gesture  in  ordinary 
intercourse,  and  the  most  apin-oi)riate  language 
for  disijuting,  joking,  rebuking,  etc.  "  They 
have  to  go  through  all  tiiis  in  ('haracter  as  on  the 
stage."     George  Snell  in  the  Right  Teaching  of 
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Useful  Knowledge  (1G49)  suggests  that  the  child 
should  be  trained  to  act  the  taking  of  messages 
courteously,  the  making  of  an  obeisance,  and  t  lie 
going  through  of  what  is  required  in  their  child- 
ish duties  in  ])re])aration  for  the  right  perform- 
ance of  the  actual  duty  itself.  The  religious 
sanctions  for  manners  and  morals  in  the- Sab- 
bath observances,  long  sermons,  catechisings, 
learning  by  heart  of  Scriptures,  exercise  of 
parental  and  [lastoral  authority,  made  Puri- 
tanic training  in  morals  proctical:  the  eight- 
eenth and  early  nineteentii  century  moral 
stories  and  goody-goody  tales  were  the  literary 
survival  of  an  older,  stern,  and  unceasing 
discipline  in  school  and  liome.  This  aspect 
of  the  subject  is  treated  further  under  Litera- 
ture, Children's;  while  the  modern  status 
of  the  entire  subject  is  considered  under  Moral 
Education.  F.  W. 
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MANNING,  JAMES  (1738-1791).  —  First 
president  of  Brown  University.  He  studied  at 
Hopkins  Academy,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton)  in 
1762.  After  spending  a  brief  period  as  a  travel- 
ing evangelist,  he  opened  a  Latin  school  at 
Warren,  R.I.,  which  in  176.5  became  Brown 
University.  Five  years  later  it  was  removed  to 
Providence.  Manning  served  as  president  of 
the  institution  until  his  death  in  1791.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  pastor  of  the  Ba])tist  church 
in  Providence  that  had  been  founded  by  Roger 
WiUiams.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  in  1785-1786,  and  he  led  the  move- 
ment which  secured  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution by  Rhode  Island.  He  was  also  active 
in  the  movement  looking  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  school  system,  and  his  most 
important  educational  publication  is  Report  in 
Favor  of  the  Establishment  of  Free  Public 
Schools  in  the  Town  of  Providence.     W.  S.  M. 

Reference:  — ■ 
Guild,    R.    A.      Life,    Times,   and    Correspondence    of 
James  Manning.     (Boston,  1864.) 
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MANSFIELD,  JARED  (17.59-1830).- 
Textbook  author,  lie  was  graduated  from 
Vale  College  in  1777,  and  taught  for  many 
years  in  New  Haven  and  in  the  Friends' 
Academy  at  Pliiiadelijhia.  He  was  also  in- 
structor in  the  military  academy  at  West  Point 
(1802-1828).  He  wrote  a  series  of  mathe- 
matical textbooks.  W.  S.  M. 

MANTUA.  —  See  Vittorino  da  Feltre. 

MANTUANUS,    BAPTISTA    SPAGNUOLI 

(1448-1,510).  —  Humanist  author  of  Latin 
poems  which  for  a  time  seem  to  have  had  a 
greater  vogue  than  the  classical  works.  His 
chief  work  was  Bucolica  sen  Adolescentia 
(1502),  of  which  numerous  editions  soon  ap- 
peared abroad  and  in  England.  Though 
styled  eclogues,  only  two  of  the  poems  deal 
with  rural  life.  The  work  early  became  a 
popular  school  textbook,  and  editions  were 
issued  giving  parallel  passages  from  the  clas- 
sics. The  eclogues  were  imitated  in  English 
as  early  as  1514  by  Alexander  Barclay;  they 
were  translated  by  Turberville  in  1567,  and 
imitated  again  by  Spenser  in  Shepherd's  Cal- 
endar (1587).  It  was  recommended  for 
school  use  by  Colet,  and  was  prescribed  by 
statute  in  several  schools.  Spagnuoli  is  the 
"  good  old  Mantuan  "  quoted  by  Holofernes 
in  Shakespeare's  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  IV,  ii, 
95. 

References:  — 
Baynes,  T.  S.     Shakespeare's  Studies  and  other  Essays. 

(London,   1896.) 
Watson,   F.     The   English  Grammar  Schools  to  IGGO. 
(Cambridge,   1908.) 

MANUAL  ARTS. —  See  Manual  Tr.ain- 
ing;   also  Industrial  Education;  Technical 

Education. 

MANUAL  LABOR  INSTITUTIONS  AND 
THE    MANUAL    LABOR    SOCIETY.  —  The 

movement  for  the  organization  of  manual  labor 
schools  in  the  United  States  began  about  1825, 
and  drew  its  inspiration  chiefly  from  the  work 
of  Fellenberg  {q.v.).  Such  schools  were  or- 
ganized in  Connecticut  in  1819,  in  Maine  in 
1821,  in  Massachusetts  in  1824,  in  New  York 
in  1827,  and  in  New  Jersey  in  1830.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  unite  training  in  agricultural  and 
mechanical  pursuits  with  the  ordinary  school 
studies.  (See  Agricultural  Education.) 
The  Oneida  Manual  Labor  Institute,  at  Whites- 
boro,  N.  Y.,  was  in  existence  from  1827  to 
1834.  A  part  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  work 
in  shops  and  fields,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day 
to  classroom  work  in  the  English  branches. 
George  W.  Gale  {q.v.),  the  director  of  the  insti- 
tute, aimed  to  make  his  institution  largely  self- 
supporting  through  the  results  of  the  "boys' 
labors. 

The  Manual  Labor  Society  for  Promoting 
Manual    Labor   in    Literary    Institutions    was 
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organized  in  New  York  in  1S31  for  the  purpose 
of  "  collecting  and  diffusing  information  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  estabhshment  and  pros- 
perity of  manual  labor  schools  and  seminaries 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  introducing  the 
system  of  manual  labor  into  institutions  now 
established  without  diminishing  the  standard  of 
literary  and  scientific  attainments."  Zacha- 
riah  Lewis  was  the  first  president,  and  Theodore 
Frehnghuysen  and  Jeremiah  Day  were  the 
\dce-presidents.  Theodore  F.  Weld,  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  Oneida  Manual  Labor 
Institute,  was  engaged  as  field  agent. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  manual  labor 
schools,  as  opposed  to  purely  literary  institu- 
tions, were  thus  stated  by  the  society:  (1) 
they  provide  a  system  of  education  that  ia 
natural;  (2)  they  interest  the  mind;  (3)  they 
have  good  moral  effects;  (4)  they  train  in 
habits  of  industry,  independence  of  character, 
and  originality;  (5)  they  render  prominent  all 
the  manher  features  of  character;  (6)  they 
give  power  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature;  (7)  they  greatly  diminish  the  cost  of 
education;  (8)  they  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
country;  and  (9)  they  tend  to  do  away  with 
absurd  distinctions  in  society.  The  first  an- 
nual report  of  the  society  was  published  in  1831 
(120  pp.).  This,  however,  was  the  last,  for  the 
society  soon  disbanded  on  account  of  lack  of 
interest  in  the  movement  and  the  opposition 
of  existing  literary  institutions.  Thus  the 
manual  training  movement  in  the  United  States 
was  deferred  for  a  half  century.  (See  Manual 
Traini.n'g.)  The  society  was  also  active  in  the 
matter  of  gymnastics  in  schools;  and  in  no  small 
measure  the  credit  for  the  early  recognition 
of  this  form  of  physical  training  in  American 
schools  is  due  to  the  Manual  Labor  Society. 
(See  Gymnastics.)  W.  S.  M. 

See  Agricultural  Education;  Fellen- 
berg;  Manual  Training. 

MANUAL  TRAINING.  —  In  spite  of  many 
objections,  the  term  "  manual  training  "  ha.s 
come  to  be  generally  applied  to  all  forms  of 
constructive  handwork  when  used  as  an  agent 
in  general  education.  When  used  in  the 
broadest  sense,  instruction  in  domestic  art 
and  science,  and  constructive  work  in  various 
materials  in  the  lower  grades  are  included.  In 
a  narrower  conception,  the  term  is  restricted 
to  work  with  mechanical  tools  given  to  boys. 
The  tendency  in  American  usuage  is  to  dis- 
tinguish sharply  between  manual  training  as 
a  feature  of  general  education  and  specialized 
tool  instruction  given  to  selected  groups  for 
purely  vocational  ends. 

Place  of  Manual  Training  in  the  various 
National  Systems.  —  Manual  training  was  first 
recognized  as  a  valuable  feature  of  school  work 
in  European  countries.  As  early  as  1858  Otto 
Cygnaius,  who  later  organized  the  public 
schools  of  Finland  (q.v.)  on  a  modern  basis,  out- 
lined  a   plan   of   handwork  for    the    primary 


schools  of  that  country,  and  in  1866  some 
form  of  manual  work  was  made  compulsory 
in  all  primary  schools  for  boys  in  country 
districts  as  well  as  in  the  training  colleges  for 
male  teachers. 

It  was  Sweden,  however,  that  took  the  most 
active  part  in  the  early  development  of  manual 
training.  In  1872  the  government  reached 
the  conclusion  that  schools  for  instruction  in 
sloyd  wore  necessary  to  restore  the  waning  • 
physical  and  moral  health  of  the  nation  due 
to  the  tendency  towards  concentration  in 
cities,  and  the  decline  of  the  old  home  indus- 
tries. The  schools  first  established  dealt 
with  various  lines  of  the  old  Hus  Slojd  occu- 
pations, such  as  carpentry,  turning,  wood 
carving,  brush  making,  bookbinding,  coopers' 
and  wheelwright  work,  and  exhibited  more  of 
an  industrial  than  a  cultural  plan.  This 
was  gradually  changed,  however,  as  the  move- 
ment gained  headwaj',  until  a  well-organized 
scheme  of  educational  tool  work  for  boys 
between  twelve  and  fifteen  ^ears  of  age,  aimed 
mainly  at  the  production  of  domestic  utensils, 
was  developed  into  a  recognized  school  sloyd 
system.  In  1877  the  work  was  introduced  into 
the  Folk  Schools  as  a  voluntary  subject,  and 
government  aid  was  granted  in  support  of 
the  instruction.  A  sloyd  school  was  estab- 
lished at  Naas  in  1872  for  teaching  boys  and 
young  men.  Three  years  later  a  second  school, 
known  as  the  Sloyd  Seminarium,  was  organized 
under  the  direction  of  Herr  Otto  Salomon  for 
the  training  of  teachers.  This  institution  has 
been  a  very  active  and  stimulating  force  in 
the  development  of  manual  training  in  Sweden, 
and  particularly  through  its  summer  courses 
for  teachers  it  has  exercised  a  strong  influence 
upon  the  thought  and  practice  of  other  coun- 
tries. At  the  present  time,  sloyd  instruction 
is  given  in  all  regular  normal  schools  of  the 
country. 

Interest  in  the  principle  of  manual  traijiing 
developed  early  in  France.  In  1873  the  Ecole 
Salicis  was  established  at  Paris,  in  which  con- 
structive work  in  various  forms  was  made  an 
important  feature  of  the  curriculum.  Manual 
training  was  made  compulsory  in  the  elemen- 
tary primary  schools  of  the  country  by  a  law 
in  1882,  but  the  provisions  of  this  law  are,  even 
at  the  present  time,  only  partially  realized 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  communes  to 
provide  workshops.  Almost  from  the  first, 
French  educators  develojied  a  system  of  in- 
struction for  every  grade  of  the  elementary 
schools.  Such  schemes  have  been  character- 
ized by  variety  of  materials  and  processes,  by 
their  close  dependence  u])on  drawing,  and  by  a 
precise  mathematical  and  rather  formal  cjuality. 
A  distinctive  feature  in  the  French  sh()i>work 
of  the  ui)per  grades  is  that  the  theoretical 
instruction  is  given  by  the  classroom  teacher 
while  the  practical  instruction  is  given  by 
artisan  teachers.  The  largest  development  of 
manual  training  in  the  elementary  sclujol  is 
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to  be  found  in  the  city  of  Paris,  where  nearly 
200  schools  are  eciuipped  either  with  wood- 
working; shops  or  with  metal-working  sho])s. 

In  Lierinany  an  active  iirojiaganda  in  nuinual 
training  has  been  maintained  for  many  years, 
but  as  yet  comparatively  little  has  been  ac- 
complished towards  incorporating  manual 
training  into  the  work  of  the  common  schools. 
A  large  number  of  workshops  have  been  es- 
tablished in  various  parts  of  the  Empire, 
which  are  in  many  cases  supported  by  in- 
dividuals or  societies.  Instruction  in  these 
shops  is  in  most  cases  given  outside  of  school 
hours  on  an  optional  basis.  In  a  few  cases,  as 
in  Munich,  the  work  is  given  during  the  regular 
school  day  and  is  obligatory.  The  ministries 
of  several  of  the  German  states  make  annual 
contributions  in  aid  of  manual  instruction, 
but  the  work  still  depends  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  private  or  corporate  support. 
Manual  work  for  girls  in  the  form  of  needle- 
work, on  the  other  hand,  has  for  a  long  time 
been  compulsory  in  the  common  schools  of 
Germany.  Work  in  cookery  for  the  older 
girls  is  now  appearing  in  a  number  of  places. 
Courses  in  paper,  cardboard,  and  pasteboard,  as 
well  as  in  wood  and  metal,  are  features  of 
the  German  scheme  of  manual  work,  and  the 
making  of  simple  apparatus  for  scientific 
instruction  is  common.  The  Manual  Training 
Seminary  at  Leipzig,  founded  in  18S7  by  the 
Association  for  Manual  Training  for  Boys, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Waldemar  Goetze, 
is  the  active  center  of  the  movement  in  Ger- 
many. This  seminary  is  the  main  institution 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  teaching  shopwork  in  Germany 
have  attended  its  summer  courses. 

In  England  the  development  of  manual 
training  dates  from  about  1887,  when  centers 
of  shopwork  were  established  in  the  London 
schools.  The  Board  of  Education  for  England 
and  Wales  awards  special  grants  for  manual 
training  instruction  given  to  boys  and  girls  at 
least  eleven  years  old.  Teachers  are  re- 
quired to  possess  certificates  either  of  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  or  of  the 
Educational  Handwork  Association.  Teachers' 
certificates  issued  by  the  former  body  are 
accepted  as  a  qualification  for  teaching 
shopwork  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  by  the  Scottish  Education 
Department,  and  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 
In  the  years  1892-1911  the  institute  granted 
certificates  to  .5240  teachers  of  woodwork 
and  to  501  teachers  of  metal  work.  English 
manual  training  in  the  elementary  schools 
is  generally  a  reflection  either  of  the  Swedish 
sloyd  or  an  exercise  and  project  system  de- 
veloped by  teachers  who  have  received  prac- 
tical training  in  the  trades.  At  the  present 
time,  manual  training  is  represented  as  a 
compulsory  feature  in  the  schools  of  almost 
all   the  large   cities  of   England.     In   London 


in   1010  there  were  240  centers  at   which  in- 
struction was  afforded  to  some  60,000  boys. 

In  the  United  States,  manual  training  came 
into  being  partly  as  the  expression  of  a  new 
('(lucational  philosoi)hy  and  jiartly  from  dissatis- 
faction on  the  part  of  tlu^  ])ublic  with  the 
results  of  the  purely  bookish  curriculum  of  the 
schools.  The  first  appearance  of  constructive 
work  for  clearly  definite  cultural  purposes 
appears  to  have  been  in  connection  with  the 
classes  of  the  Workingmen's  School  founded 
in  1878  by  the  Ethical  Culture  Society  of 
New  York.  This  institution  comprised  a 
kindergarten  and  elementary  school  in  which 
manual  work  from  the  first  formed  a  vital 
and  important  part  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram. It  was,  however,  in  the  secondary 
school  that  manual  training  first  gained 
serious  attention  in  American  education. 
In  1880,  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Calvin 
A.  Woodward,  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Train- 
ing School  was  opened  in  connection  with 
Washington  University.  This  school  was  a 
completely  equijiped  high  school,  giving  in- 
structon  in  various  lines  of  shopwork  and  in 
mechanical  drafting,  as  well  as  in  the  regular 
secondary  school  subjects,  with  exception 
of  the  classics.  The  work  of  this  school 
attracted  wide  attention,  and  the  success 
with  which  mechanic  arts  instruction  had 
been  incorporated  in  the  curriculum  led  to 
the  rapid  organization  of  similar  schools 
in  other  large  cities.  In  Chicago,  Toledo, 
Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati  privately  sup- 
ported schools  were  organized  from  1884  to 
1886,  and  puldic  manual  training  schools 
were  established  in  Baltimore  in  1884,  Phila- 
delphia 1885,  and  Omaha  1886.  The  first 
provision  for  girls'  work  in  these  schools  was 
made  in  the  case  of  the  Toledo  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  and  included  sewing,  dressmak- 
ing, millinery,  and  cooking.  The  shopwork 
instruction  given  in  these  institutions  com- 
prised joinery,  turning,  pattern-making,  forg- 
ing, and  macldne  work,  and  sometimes  foundry 
practice  and  tinsmithing.  The  character  of 
this  work  has  been  very  similar  in  different 
schools,  and  until  late  j'cars  has  been  almo.st 
uniformly  based  upon  the  principles  of  the 
"  Russian  System,"  so  called  because  the 
ideas  involved  first  gained  recognition  in 
the  United  States  through  the  exhibit  of  the 
Imperial  Technical  School  of  St.  Petersburg 
at  the  Centennial  E.xhibition  in  1876.  The 
central  idea  of  this  system  of  shopwork  in- 
struction which  was  developed  in  a  technical 
school  for  the  instruction  of  engineers,  is 
the  analysis  of  a  craft  into  its  fundamental 
processes  and  typical  constructions,  and  the 
presentation  of  these  elements  in  an  or- 
derly and  sequential  scheme  as  separate 
exercises. 

The  rapid  development  of  this  type  of 
secondary  school,  which  has  continued  stead- 
ily   since    its    inception,    has    resulted    in    an 
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institution  peculiarly  American.  In  other 
countries  the  introduction  and  spread  of 
manual  training  has  been  confined  to  the 
elementarj'  school,  and  no  institution  exists 
in  Europe  of  a  purely  educational  character 
that  represents  any  parallel  to  the  compre- 
hensive and  costly  equipment  of  these  schools, 
nor,  it  should  be  said,  to  their  rather  vague 
and  indefinite  educational  status.  Estab- 
lished with  the  double  purpose  of  affording 
a  more  liberal  and  reahstic  training  for  boys 
of  secondary  school  age,  and  of  developing 
capacities  for  industrial  careers,  the  records 
show  that  apart  from  the  large  number  that  go 
forward  into  engineering  schools,  only  a  trivial 
percentage  of  graduates  from  manual  training 
high  schools  enter  directly  into  industrial  work, 
and  that  this  small  number  go  almost  wholly 
into  the  "  white  shirt  "  occupations  of  drafts- 
man or  administrative  assistant.  Of  late 
years  a  tendency  has  become  apparent  to  in- 
tensify the  industrial  side  of  the  curricu- 
lum in  such  schools,  and  to  transform  them 
into  technical  schools  with  a  definite  voca- 
tional basis.     (See  Industrial  Education.) 

It  was  not  until  between  the  years  1887 
and  1890  that  manual  training  reached 
the  public  elementary  school.  E.xperimental 
classes  in  carpentry,  the  expense  of  which 
was  borne  by  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  were 
conducted  at  the  Dwight  School  in  Bos- 
ton in  1882.  These  were  taken  under 
the  care  of  the  city  and  transferred  to 
temporary  quarters  in  the  English  High 
School  building  in  1884,  but  the  work  was 
not  given  a  place  in  the  course  of  study  until 
1888.  In  Springfield,  Mass.,  sewing  was 
introduced  in  the  schools  in  1884,  and  in 
1886  a  manual  training  school  was  estab- 
lished, at  which  pupils  coming  voluntarily 
from  the  elementary  schools  were  given  in- 
struction in  knifework.  In  1885  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  Jersey  passed  a  law  providing 
that  the  state  would  duplicate  any  amount 
between  S500,  and  S5000  raised  by  a  city 
or  town  for  instruction  in  manual  training. 
This  led  to  the  early  introduction  of  the 
work  in  a  number  of  places  in  various  parts 
of  the  state,  first  of  all  in  Montclair.  In 
New  York  City  the  In<lustrial  Education 
Association  was  established  in  1886  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  instruction  in  manual 
training  for  boys  and  girls  in  voluntary  classes, 
and  two  years  later  was  organized  as  a  college 
for  the  training  of  instructors  to  undertake 
the  task  of  supplying  teachers  for  the  new 
field.  In  1888  the  city  of  New  York  began 
the  introduction  in  the  public  schools  of  a 
manual  training  course  of  study,  including 
drawing,     sewing,     cooking,     and     woodwork. 

Content  of  Course  —  The  early  work  in 
manual  training  in  the  elementary  school 
was  almost  uniformly  limited  to  the  two  or 
three  upper  grades,  and  consisted  of  shop- 
work  for  boys  and  sewing  and    cooking  for 


girls.  From  these  grades  handwork  slowly 
made  its  way  downward,  and  at  the  present 
time  such  work,  dealing  with  a  variety  of 
materials,  is  given  in  all  grades  in  many  of 
the  larger  cities.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  1910  states  that 
in  more  than  seven  hundred  cities  of  the 
United  States,  public  schools  have  manual 
training  in  several  .years  of  the  course,  gener- 
ally in  the  elementary  grades,  but  frequently, 
in  all  the  years  from  kindergarten  through 
the  high  school. 

Educational  Value.  Underlsning  Theory.  —  In 
the  early  agitation  for  the  introduction 
of  manual  training  in  the  eighties,  the  claims 
put  forward  for  the  new  subject  as  evidenced 
in  the  discussions  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  particularly  in  the  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  in 
1888,  were  in  the  main  based  on  the  concep- 
tion of  formal  discipline.  Manual  training 
was  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  school  because 
it  exercised  the  observation,  trained  the 
reasoning  powers,  and  strengthened  the  will. 
Although  it  is  doubtless  true  that  public 
support  of  the  new  movement  was  due  to 
a  vague  but  sincere  conviction  that  the  in- 
troduction of  handwork  stood  for  industrial 
training,  educators  as  a  rule  most  carefully 
refrained  from  advancing  a  claim  for  utilita- 
rian value  in  the  work,  and  all  utterances 
were  for  the  most  part  expressed  strictly  in 
terms  of    the    prevailing    faculty  psychology. 

The  early  practice  of  manual  training  in 
the  elementary  school  was  experimental  and 
formal.  The  type  exercise  was  the  universal 
form  in  which  handwork  appeared,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  influence  emanating  from 
the  Sloyd  School  of  Boston  (established  in 
1888)  began  to  be  felt  that  toolwork  for  boys 
assumed  a  more  invigorating  form.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  sloyd,  which  places 
emphasis  on  the  value  of  working  for  a  use- 
ful end,  and  so  enlisting  the  interest  of  the 
worker,  soon  found  acceptance  in  the  general 
practice  in  the  elementary  school,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  modified  the  methods  of  the 
manual  training  high  school. 

About  this  same  period,  the  doctrine  of 
formal  discipline  began  to  lose  its  place  as  the 
cornerstone  of  manual  training  philosophy. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
conviction  had  developed  that  conslructive 
work  comes  into  natural  relations  with  the 
worker  only  when  he  contributes  something 
of  his  own  tliought  to  attain  the  end  placed 
before  him.  Out  of  (his  attitude,  aided  by 
a  deeper  study  of  the  thought  of  such  educa- 
tional leaders  as  Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  and 
Herbart,  and  clarified  by  the  emphasis  of 
the  psychologists  on  the  unity  of  the  mental 
processes,  has  (h'veloi)ed  the  coneejjtion  of 
manual  training  as  a  means  of  expression, 
a  means  of  expression  in  terms  of  form,  color, 
materials,    muscular    activity,    and    concrete 
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ends,  a  uicaiis  of  cxjircssiou  peculiarly  adapted 
to  child  life. 

During  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  the 
growiiiR  emphasis  jilaced  upon  the  social 
meaning  of  education  has  caused  attention 
to  be  turned  more  and  more  to  the  subject 
matter  or  content  side  of  manual  training, 
and  the  conception  of  manual  training,  at 
least  in  the  elementarj*  school,  has  come 
more  and  more  to  be  that  of  an  educational 
instrument  interpreting  the  fields  of  art 
and  industry  in  terms  adapted  to  child  life 
and  the  limitations  of  the  school. 

All  of  this  development  in  the  philosophy  of 
manual  training  has  tended  away  from  the 
employment  of  self-contained,  formal  courses 
towards  the  use  of  Jiaiidwoik  as  a  medium 
of  sochdexi)criencc§  leading  to  the  acquisi- 
tion onuTowledge.  One  of  the  most  complete 
expressions  of  this  idea  is  the  employment 
of  constructive  activities  in  the  lower  grades 
in  the  form  of  social  occupations,  which 
serve  as  centers  for  instruction  in  other 
branches.  This  type  of  work  was  developed 
to  a  notable  extent  in  the  University  Elemen- 
tary School  conducted  by  Professor  John 
Dewey  from  1896  to  1905  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Vocational  Education  and  Manual  Train- 
ing. —  With  the  attention  given  to  indus- 
trial education  in  the  United  States  of  late 
years,  manual  training  has  undoubtedly  lost 
something  of  its  importance  in  the  public 
mind.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this 
attitude  is  only  temporary,  for  all  thought- 
ful consideration  agrees  that  manual  train- 
ing in  elementary  schools  constitutes  an 
invaluable  basis,  and,  under  the  peculiarly 
unsettling  influences  of  American  life,  a  most 
necessary  foundation  for  an  etTective  system 
of  industrial  education.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  seems  probable,  from  many  experiments 
now  being  conducted,  that  a  semi-vocational 
or  a  pre-vocational  type  of  manual  training 
is  likely  to  assume  importance  in  large  cities, 
which  will  afford  to  boys  and  girls  com- 
pelled to  leave  school  at  the  compulsory  age 
limit,  an  elective  opportunity  for  one  or  two 
years  liefore  that  time  to  acquire  some  measure  of 
industrial  intelligence  and  to  learn  from  a 
number  of  industrial  experiences  the  general 
field  for  which  they  may  be  best  fitted.     C.  R. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING,   HYGIENE   OF.  — 

Manual  training  when  given  under  jiroper 
conditions  is  an  occupation  distinctly  favorable 
to  health.  It  is  important,  however,  that  cer- 
tain hygienic  rules  sliould  be  observed.  First 
of  all  are  certain  obvious  matters.  The  room 
should  be  largo,  well  lighted,  and  well  venti- 
lated; or,  better  still,  when  conditions  permit, 
the  work  should  be  out  of  doors.  There  should 
be  suitable  benches,  ample  in  size,  and  adjusted 
in  height  to  the  pupil's  work.  Cleanliness  in 
the  room,  the  work,  and  the  pupils  should  be 
rigorously  demanded.  The  pupils  should  not 
work  for  long  periods  without  change  and 
recreation.  Fine  and  delicate  work,  like  cer- 
tain forms  of  woodcarving,  where  there  is  a 
confusion  of  lines,  should  be  omitted,  at  least 
in  the  earlier  grades.  As  a  rule  exercises  should 
be  chosen  which  can  be  done  standing,  and  the 
pupils  should  be  taught  to  take  a  correct  pos- 
ture. Frequent  change  of  position  is  desirable. 
Exercises  which  permit  many  movements  of 
the  body  are  preferable  to  those  that  require 
only  a  few;  and  exercises  which  especially 
hinder  the  circulation  and  retard  breathing 
should  be  avoided.  The  muscles  on  both  sides 
of  the  body  should  be  exercised.  Pupils  should 
be  taught  not  to  press  the  tools  against  the  body. 
Dust,  poisonous  colors,  and  the  like,  should  be 
avoided. 

Woodwork  at  the  carpenter's  bench  is  one  of 
the  most  healthful  kinds  of  manual  exercise. 
It  permits  many  movements,  different  postures 
of  the  body,  and  fosters  all-round  develop- 
ment. The  lighter  forms  of  woodwork  are 
especially  good  for  younger  children.  Wood- 
carving  has  its  disadvantages  on  account  of 
the  fine  work  often  required  and  the  tendency 
to  a  bad  posture.  Scroll  work  is  unhygienic, 
because  the  position  of  the  body  is  likely  to  be 
bad,  fine  sawdust  is  often  inhaled,  and  the  strain 
on  the  eye  is  considerable.  Tooled  leather 
work,  cut  leather  work,  and  the  like,  are  also 
in  many  respects  bad. 

In  all  forms  of  manual  training  the  hygiene 
of  the  eye  should  be  considered.     There  should 
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always  be  sufl&cient  light,  at  least  ten-meter 
candles  at  each  desk  on  the  darkest  days,  and 
the  work  so  arranged  that  no  pupils  will  face 
the  source  of  light.  The  hours  for  work  may 
well  be  in  the  early  afternoon.  In  the  case  of 
the  finer  work,  especially  for  girls,  the  instruc- 
tion should  be  omitted  in  dull  weather  when 
the  hght  is  insufficient.   , 

Manual  work  for  girls  deserves  special  con- 
sideration from  the  hygienic  point  of  xnew. 
The  work  must  not  be  too  fine  and  difficult, 
it  should  be  kept  at  a  proper  distance  from  the 
eyes,  and  a  proper  posture  should  be  maintained. 
The  rules  given  by  Cohn  and  Weber  may  be 
taken  as  norms.  "  I  have  classified  hand- 
occupations,"  says  Cohn,  "  in  four  divisions, 
according  as  the  degree  of  fineness  of  the 
meshes  and  stitches  lets  the  work  be  seen  with 
greater  or  less  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  at  a 
distance  of  one  foot.  All  those  coarse  kinds 
of  work  in  which  the  meshes  and  stitches 
can  be  clearly  distinguished  at  arm's  length  by 
a  healthy  eye  are  not  injurious.  Such  are 
knitting,  crocheting  with  wool,  netting,  coarse 
darning,  and  ordinary  making  of  garments. 
The  second  kind  of  work  has  to  do  with  meshes 
and  stitches  which  a  healthy  eye  can  only  see 
with  a  great  effort  at  a  distance  of  one  foot  and 
at  an  angle  of  one  minute.  To  this  class  belong 
fine  darning,  apphque  of  mushn  on  net  for  cur- 
tains, embroidery  in  colors,  the  old  German  Hol- 
bein embroidery  (so  called),  mignardise  crochet, 
and  the  favorite  filet-guipure.  The  third  class 
includes  fine  white  needlework,  Enghsh  and 
French  embroidery,  button-holing,  satin-stitch, 
and  marking.  Tliis  kind  of  work,  by  its  greater 
minuteness,  leads  very  frequently  to  myopia  or 
asthenopia.  The  fourth  class,  that  of  super- 
latively fine  needlework  —  point  lace,  petit- 
points,  fine  pearl  embroidery,  and  genuine 
lace  work  —  is  absolutely  injurious.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  special  reason  for  avoiding  satin- 
stitch  in  schools;  namely,  that  this  work  is 
stretched  on  a  frame,  which  cannot  be  brought 
near  the  eye  like  the  other  kinds  of  work,  but 
the  eye  has  to  be  brought  near  to  it." 

In  some  of  the  occupations  for  girls  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  strain  of  vision  on  ac- 
count of  the  colors  used.  Black  on  black  or 
whit(^  on  white  cause  strain  because  of  lack  of 
contrast.  On  fine  work  the  pupils  should  work 
for  but  a  short  period,  ten  minutes  or  so  con- 
tinuously, and  then  the  eye  should  be  relieved 
by  a  short  pause  and  exercises  in  looking  at 
oijjects  at  a  distance.  According  to  Cohn 
manual  work  siiould  n(!ver  be  done  by  artificial 
light  unless  it  be  the  electric  light.  ChiUlren 
with  serious  eye  defects  should  be  excluded 
from  the  work. 

In  regard  to  the  question  when  manual  train- 
ing should  begin,  the  answer  is  that  it  may  be 
begun  at  an  early  age  provided  it  is  of  the  right 
kind.  Kindergarten  children,  for  example,  can 
use  a  hammer  in  driving  a  nail,  and  it  forms 
a  healthful  exercise;  but  they  should  not  attempt 


the  finer  and  more  complex  occupations  like 
fine  weaving  and  sewing. 

Certain  general  principles  apply  to  manual 
training  and  to  all  forms  of  motor  training. 
The  exercises  at  first  should  involve  the  large 
muscles,  and  those  requiring  finer  and  more 
complex  coordinations  should  come  later.  The 
work  should  be  given  in  right  sequence,  that 
in  the  earlier  years  being  propaedeutic  to  what 
comes  at  a  later  period.  And  it  is  important 
from  the  point  of  view  of  hygiene  as  well  as 
pedagogy  that  there  should  be  individualiza- 
tion, adaptation  to  the  physiological  and  psy- 
chological age,  or  the  stage  of  development, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  interests  of  children. 
Manual  training  is  often  especialh''  valuable 
for  those  children  who  are  in  some  way  defec- 
tive. Not  only  are  the  defects  likely  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  manual  work,  but  this  often 
furnishes  a  wholesome  form  of  activity  that 
is  prophylactic  against  disease.  Psychiatrists 
often  use  various  forms  of  manual  work,  espe- 
cially agriculture,  as  a  means  of  cure  in  ner- 
vous breakdown;  such  exercises  are  perhaps 
equally  important  for  the  prevention  of 
nervous  disease. 

The  deeper  meaning  of  manual  training,  as  of 
all  forms  of  motor  training,  is  not  without  im- 
portance for  hygiene.  It  is  only  by  exercise 
of  the  peripheral  organs  that  proper  stimulation 
is  furnished  for  the  development  of  the  brain. 
Even  consciousness  itself  is  apparently  condi- 
tioned by  stimulation  from  the  peripheral  sense 
organs.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  nervous 
system  is  developed  in  the  embryo  from  the  epi- 
blast,  the  outside  germ  layer,  not  from  the 
meso-blast,  and  then  it  is  folded  in.  Thus, 
genetically,  the  nervous  system  is  developed  by 
contact  with  the  external  world,  and  its  later 
and  higher  developments  are  dependent  upon 
peripheral  stimulation.  The  importance  of 
this  is  shown  in  large  letters  in  the  training  of 
defectives,  as  in  the  classic  case  of  Seguin's 
boy,  where  an  idiotic  hand,  incapable  of  coordi- 
nated movements  and  control,  by  systematic 
exercises  beginning  with  the  larger  muscles  of 
the  shoulder  and  arm,  was  educated  in  a  year 
or  two  so  that  it  could  execute  such  highly  co- 
ordinated acts  as  catching  a  ball,  buttoning  a 
coat,  and  the  like. 

Thus  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system  are 
conditioned  in  their  development  by  motor 
exercise,  and  manual  training  represents  in  an 
important  way  a  group  of  habits  that  are  among 
the  alphabets  of  health.  Again,  the  habits  of 
attention,  accuracy,  self-reliance,  and  self- 
control  that  are  fostered  by  manual  training 
are  of  vital  significance  in  mental  hygiene. 
And,  finally,  manual  training  furnishes  ojjpor- 
tunity  for  tiie  dcveloinnent  of  normal  reactions 
toward  others,  emi)iiasizing  imi)ortant  social 
relations;  and  this  work  is  allied  with  the  i)osi- 
tive,  creative,  productive,  and  cooperative 
activities  that  are  of  vital  significance  in  social 
hygiene.  W.  II.  B. 
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MANUALS,  TEACHERS'.  —  The  term 
"  manual  "  originally  mciiiit  an  abridgment  of 
a  subject.  It  was  so  used  by  the  Greeks 
(Enchiridion);  and  this  use  of  the  term  is 
rather  general  to-day.  In  France,  since  the 
period  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  our  own  coun- 
try, since  aljout  1S30,  the  term  has  had  special 
educational  significance,  in  that  it  has  been 
made  to  cover  only  such  helps  as  were  of  special 
value  to  teachers  in  the  development  of  sub- 
jects of  study.  Such  manuals,  however,  were 
prepared  as  early  as  the  time  of  Comenius 
(q.v.).  During  the  six  years  (16-12-1648) 
that  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Swedish 
government,  the  great  Moravian  educator 
prepared  a  largo  number  of  manuals  on  an- 
cient and  modern  languages,  morals,  science, 
and  the  arts  for  the  use  of  Swedish  school- 
masters. Soon  after  the  French  Revolution, 
manuals  as  helps  to  teachers  in  moral  and 
physical  .sciences  were  published  in  France.  The 
great  educational  movement  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  United  States 
gave  birth  to  numerous  teachers'  manuals. 
The  earliest  American  manuals,  dating  from 
the  year  1830,  pertain  to  subjects  not  previously 
taught  in  the  schools,  such  as  physiology, 
music,  and  calisthenics.  Somewhat  later  the 
introduction  of  drawing  in  the  schools  led  to 
the  publication  of  numerous  manuals  on  art 
instruction.  With  the  spread  of  the  Oswego 
movement  (q.v.),  a-  demand  was  created  for 
manuals  on  common  objects.  The  Grube 
method,  the  phonetic  method,  and  scores  of 
other  specific  methods  of  giving  instruction  in 
definite  branches  of  study  have  likewise  con- 
tributed to  the  literature  of  teachers'  manuals 
in  the  United  States.  The  Instructor's  Manual, 
published  by  Samuel  R.  Hall,  in  18,52,  covers 
the  entire   field   of  education.     Many   of  the 


recent  teachers'  niamials  have  aimed  to  give 
dcfiiutc  suggestions  for  carrying  out  the  course 
of  study.  Such  is  tlie  aim  of  the  three  volumes 
published  Ijy  ,James  MacAilister  in  I'hiladel- 
]>hia  in  1887  (.l/n«(/a/.s'  of  the  Graded  ('nurse  of 
Instruction  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  .S'cAoo/.s). 
More  recently  the  term  has  been  used  to  cover 
the  helps  prepared  by  authors  of  textbook.s  in 
the  use  of  their  particular  books,  a.s  Zuclit- 
mann's  Teachers'  Manual  of  the  American 
Music  System  (1893)  and  Frye's  Teachers' 
Manual    of    Geography.  W.  S.  M. 
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MANY-SIDED  INTEREST.  — In  the  article 

on  Interest  [q.i'.)  it  is  noted  that  tlie  term 
"  interest  "  is  used  in  an  oljjective  sense  to  de- 
note the  typically  important  concerns  of  life  — 
science,  politics,  religion,  art,  etc.  Herbart 
defined  the  aim  of  education  as  the  development 
of  many-sided  interest — that  is,  of  regard  for 
all  of  these  significant  human  values.  The 
term  "interest "  obviously  designates  the  active 
and  alert  identification  of  the  self  with  these 
concerns;  the  term  "many-sided"  denotes  the 
need  of  non-one-sided  susceptibility.  The  no- 
tion was  the  counterpart,  from  the  realistic 
side,  of  the  current  idealistic  conception  of 
complete  and  harmonious  development  of  all 
the  individual's  powers  or  faculties  as  the  aim 
of  education.  J.  D. 

MAP  or  MAPES,  "WALTER  (fl.  1200).— 
English  ecclesiastic,  author,  and  satirist.  He 
was  born  on  the  border  of  Wales,  probably  in 
Herefordshire,  of  a  noble  family.  He  studied 
at  Paris  between  1150  and  1160  for  he  mentions 
Girard  la  Pucelle  as  one  of  his  teachers.  By 
1162  he  was  back  at  the  English  court,  where  he 
acted  as  secretary  and  itinerant  justice.  He 
traveled  frequently  with  and  on  behalf  of  the 
King,  Henry  II,  and  attended  the  Lateran 
Council.  In  1176  he  became  canon  of  St.  Paul's 
and  precentor  of  Lincoln.  After  1196,  when  he 
was  archdeacon  of  O.xford,  nothing  more  is 
heard  of  him.  Map  was  for  long  definitely 
known  as  the  author  of  De  Nugis  Ctirialium,  a 
gossiping  and  witty  account  of  the  life  of  the 
times  as  seen  by  a  member  of  the  court. 

A  number  of  poems  attributed  to  Bishop 
Golias  indicating  the  excesses  and  licentiousness 
of  monks  and  ecclesiastics  are  now  thought  to 
have  been  written  by  Map.  In  addition  to 
many  shorter  poems,  the  most  famous  in  this 
series  arc  the  Apocalypse  of  Golias  and  the 
Confession  of  Golias.  From  the  latter  of 
these  are  drawn,  not  from  the  same  context, 
the  lines  of  the  famous  drinking  song:  — 

Meum  est  propositum  in  tabema  mori : 
Vinum  sit  appositum  morientis  ori, 
Ut  dieant  cum  vencrint  angelonim  chori 
"Deus  sit  propitius  huic  potatori." 
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Wliile  there  are  certain  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  accepting  Map  as  the  author  of  all 
Goliardic  poems  and  of  the  large  number  of 
Arthurian  legends  (Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  the 
Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,  and  the  Death  of 
Arthur)  attributed  to  him,  all  that  can  be  said 
is  that  his  name  has  been  attached  to  them  by 
long  tradition.  The  poems  and  the  Dc  Nugis 
afford  valuable  first-hand  evidence  of  the  life 
and  thought  of  the  time  from  one  who  by  his 
position  and  experience  was  able  to  draw  an 
entertaining  j)icture. 

See  GoLiARDs,  and  references  there  given. 
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MAPS,  CHARTS,  GLOBES,  AND  AT- 
LASES. —  Of  the  several  means  which  have 
been  devised  to  represent  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  indicate  the  form,  size,  and  distribu- 
tion of  geographic  features,  as  well  as  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  a  wide  range  of  facts 
and  phenomena,  the  map  and  chart  are  best 
known  and  most  generally  used.  The  dis- 
tinction between  map  and  chart  based  on 
common  English  usage  is  that  the  representa- 
tion on  a  reduced  scale  and  a  fiat  surface  of  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  earth's  surface  is  a  map, 
while  the  representation  under  similar  condi- 
tions of  the  facts  and  phenomena  relating  to 
the  sea  is  a  chart.  As  the  surface  of  the  earth 
is  nearly  spherical,  a  sphere  or  a  section  of  a 
sphere  furnishes  a  much  more  accurate  ground 
for  the  construction  of  maps  than  a  flat  surface, 
but  the  difficulty  of  handling  and  housing 
large  globes  greatly  limits  their  use.  A  globe 
three  feet  in  diameter  is  very  unusual,  the 
majority  being  eighteen  inches  or  less.  When 
maps  of  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface. 
are  gathered  together  in  a  single  volume,  it  is 
called  an  atlas.  As  the  maps  must  be  jirinted 
on  pages  of  the  same  size,  and  as  the  areas 
represented  differ  grcally  in  size,  they  arc 
necessarily  drawn  to  different  scales.  The 
common  type  of  atlas  is  one  in  which  the  mai)S 
are  for  the  greater  part  political  in  character. 
Other  types  of  atlases  will  be  mentioned  later. 

Maps.  —  The  use  of  maps  among  civilized 
peo))le  is  almost  universal.  Ev-ery  schoolboy 
who  has  studied  his  geography  knows  some- 
thing about  them,  and  travelers,  students,  and 
the  general  public  turn  to  them  instinctively 
when  in  need  of  certain  kinds  of  information. 
They  arc  of  such  value  in  engineering  and  com- 


merce and  in  such  general  use  for  scientific, 
military,  political,  and  educational  purposes 
that  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  they  are  so 
little  understood  or  appreciated.  They  make 
use  of  a  symbolism  which  in  late  years  has 
developed  to  the  proportions  of  a  language. 
To  the  trained  explorer,  engineer,  and  naviga- 
tor this  language  is  as  easily  read  as  a  printed 
page  and  conveys  even  more  exact  ideas.  For 
the  majority  of  users,  however,  maps  are  con- 
sulted because  they  show  approximately  the 
form  of  natural  and  political  divisions,  furnish  a 
means  of  tracing  routes  of  exploration,  travel, 
and  trade,  and  show  the  location  of  places 
in  reference  to  each  other.  The  layman  usu- 
ally lacks  the  ability  to  read  maps  and  knows 
no  hing  of  the  great  variety  of  facts  shown  or 
of  the  scientific  accuracy  of  their  presentation. 
Classijication  of  Maps.  —  A  classification  of 
maps  may  be  made  according  to  (I)  the  area 
represented,  (2)  the  facts  shown,  (3)  the 
scale  employed,  and  (4)  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  to  be  used.  In  area  represented,  dis- 
tinction is  generall}^  made  between  (a)  the  earth 
as  a  whole,  shown  on  a  "  world  map,"  which 
pictures  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth  in  a 
single  map;  or  on  a  "hemisphere  map,"  which 
shows  the  surface  in  two  hemis])heres;  and  (b) 
parts  of  the  earth,  as  shown  on  a  "  general 
map  "  for  a  continent  or  large  political  division, 
or  a  "  map  sheet  "  of  a  topographic  or  similar 
survey. 

Facts  Shown.  —  Classified  according  to  the 
facts  shown,  there  are:  (1)  Political  maps, 
which  show  primarily  the  location  of  settle- 
ments and  the  division  of  continents  into  coun- 
tries, and  countries  into  smaller  political  and 
administrative  divisions.  The  map  base  upon 
which  such  facts  are  represented  generally 
shows  certain  physical  facts  as  well,  especially 
the  natural  boundaries  and  the  chief  drainage 
lines.  (2)  Physical  maps,  which  may  show 
the  physical  features  and  conditions  of  a  given 
region  in  detail,  or  the  distribution  over  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  earth  of  certain  physical 
facts  or  phenomena  such  as  the  average  rain- 
fall   or   the   location   of   the    ocean    currents. 

(3)  Industrial  and  Commercial  maps,  which 
show  such  facts  as  the  distribution  of  popula- 
tion according  to  density,  the  distribution  of 
industries  in  which  the  people  are  engaged, 
the  location  of  important  commercial  and  trade 
routes,  the  position  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial cities,  and  trunk  lines  of  communication. 

(4)  Geological  inaps,  constructed  to  show  the 
rock  formation  underlying  the  surface  cover- 
ing of  the  earth,  the  geologic  age  to  which 
they  belong,  or  their  economic  importance. 
(.5)  Ethnological  7nnps,  to  show  the  distribu- 
tion of  people  according  to  race,  religion, 
color,  speech,  or  custom.  (6)  Historical  Maps, 
in  great  variety,  used  to  show  the  conditions 
as  tliey  were  in  some  part  of  the  world  at  some 
previous  time  in  the  world's  history,  or  used 
in  a  series  to  show  how  conditions  have  changed 
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or  developed   from   time  to  time   durinp;  the 
lapse  of  years. 

Scale.  —  In  considering  the  classification 
of  maps  according  to  scale,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  based  ui)on  the  system  of  linear 
measurement  in  use,  a  dec-inial  system  may 
be  adopted,  as  among  the  French  and  German 
map  makers,  or  a  more  arlntrary  scale  such  as 
is  freciucMitiy  used  by  British  and  American 
map  makers.  Under  this  classification,  there 
are:  — 

(1)  Maps  on  a  scale  from  1 :  500  to  1 :  10,000, 
usually  referred  to  as  plain  or  detail  maps. 
Included  in  this  group  are  tiie  maps  prepared 
by  engineers  having  in  charge  the  construc- 
tion of  canals,  railways,  systems  of  irrigation, 
and  the  plans  of  cities  and  villages.  Alost 
objects  may  be  shown  in  their  correct  form 
and  true  to  scale. 

(2)  Maps  on  a  scale  from  1:10,000  to 
1:150,000.  The  most  important  maps  in 
this  group  are  the  topographic  maps  which 
are  now  being  made,  or  which  have  already 
been  made  by  practically  all  of  the  great 
governments  of  the  world.  These  maps  are 
necessarily  drawn  and  printed  in  sheets  of 
convenient  size  for  handling,  the  number  of 
sheets  running  into  hundreds  for  small  coun- 
tries and  thousands  for  large  countries.  In  the 
European  countries  especially  they  are  re- 
garded as  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
war  departments,  and  for  that  reason  in  many 
countries  their  execution  has  been  intrusted 
to  such  a  department.  In  other  countries,  spe- 
cial bureaus  or  departments  are  maintained 
for  the  work.  These  maps  have  also  been 
found  of  importance  to  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, in  works  of  internal  improvement,  for 
recording  geological  researches  or  the  classifica- 
tion of  soils,  and  in  many  other  ways.  On 
them  it  is  usually  possible  to  show  many  objects 
true  to  scale,  although  others,  such  as  rivers, 
and  roads,  are  necessarily  very  much  exagger- 
ated. 

The  sheets  of  the  topographic  map  of  the 
United  States  are  published  in  three  scales: 
(1)  1 :  62,500,  which  is  approximately  one  mile 
to  one  inch,  used  for  densely  settled  and  indus- 
trially important  parts  of  the  country.  (2)  An 
intermediate  scale  of  1:125,000  used  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  country.  (3)  1  :  250,000, 
or  about  four  miles  to  one  inch  used  for  the 
desert  regions  of  the  west.  The  sheets  on 
the  largest  scale  show  an  area  of  fifteen 
minutes  of  longitude  by  fifteen  minutes 
of  latitude;  the  intermediate  scale  thirty 
minutes  by  thirty  minutes,  and  the  smallest 
scale  one  degree  by  one  degree.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  work  is  by  the  Geological  Survey 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
topographic  map  of  the  United  Kingdom 
on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile  was  completed 
in  1890,  and  consists  of  697  sheets  (488  of  the 
new  series).  It  is  published  (a)  in  outline  with 
contours  in  black,  (b)  with  vertical  hachures 


in  brown  or  black,  and  (c)  in  five  colors.  The 
topographic  map  of  the  German  Empire  is  on 
a  scale  of  1 :  100,000.  It  was  completed  in  1909 
in  074  sheets.  The  sheets  issued  since  1901 
have  been  printed  in  color. 

There  are  several  excellent  topographic 
maps  of  France  in  existence,  one  on  a  scale 
of  1:  80,000,  another  on  a  scale  of  1:  1,000,- 
000,  and  a  third  on  a  scale  of  1:200,000;  the 
last  two  an;  based  on  the  first.  Still  anotlier 
is  in  preparation  on  a  scale  of  1 :  50,000.  Each 
sheet  is  bounded  by  jiarallels  and  meridians, 
and  their  relief  is  siiown  in  contours  of  ten- 
meter  intervals  printed  in  brown. 

(3)  Maps  on  a  scale  from  1:15,000  to 
1:  1,000,000  and  smaller.  These  include  the 
general  maps  of  continents  and  countries  and 
their  larger  divisions.  In  maps  drawn  on  these 
smaller  scales  it  is  impo.ssible  to  show  all 
geographic  features  or  to  show  even  the  selected 
ones  in  their  correct  form.  The  first  difficulty 
is  avoided  through  the  careful  selection  of 
facts  to  be  shown,  and  the  second  by  the  use 
of  symbols. 

Use. —  In  any  classification  according  to. use, 
the  school  map  must  be  distinguished  from  all 
others.  Whether  in  the  form  of  a  wall,  text, 
or  atlas  map,  it  includes  but  few  details  and 
is  usually  designed  to  furnish  clear  and  definite 
information  concerning  features  and  places 
discussed  in  the  school  textbooks. 

Collecting  the  Data.  —  Before  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  map  can  be  undertaken,  it  is  necessary 
to  assemble  the  facts  which  are  to  be  shown 
when  it  is  completed.  First  of  all,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  knowthe  position,  form,  and  dimensions 
of  all  the  objects  wliich  are  to  be  represented. 
The  position  of  a  point  on  the  earth's  surface 
is  usually  stated  in  terms  of  its  latitude  and 
longitude.  Its  latitude  is  its  distance  north 
or  south  of  the  equator,  —  the  equator  being 
the  zero  of  latitude,  —  and  its  longitude  is  its 
distance  east  or  west  of  a  selected  prime  or 
zero  meridian.  There  is,  therefore,  a  north 
or  south  latitude  and  an  east  and  west 
longitude.  Each  circle  is  divided  into  360 
degrees,  each  degree  into  sixtj'  minutes,  and 
each  minute  into  sixty  seconds.  The  poles  of 
the  earth  are  in  latitude  ninety  degrees,  while 
the  meridian,  halfway  around  the  earth,  from 
the  prime  meridian,  is  both  180  degrees  east 
and  180  degrees  west  longitude.  The  division 
of  the  circle  into  360  degrees  was  introduced 
among  the  Greeks  chiefly  by  Hipparchus 
(about  180-125  B.C.),  and  to  him  also  has  been 
given  the  credit  of  originating  the  idea  of  fixing 
the  position  of  places  on  the  earth  by  means 
of  their  latitude  and  longitude.  As  the  posi- 
tion of  certain  points  on  the  earth's  surface 
has  been  determined  by  astronomical  means 
with  great  exactness,  the  position  of  other 
points  and  objects  are  usually  determined  with 
reference  to  these.  It  is  quite  as  important, 
although  less  customary,  to  indicate  the  third 
element  of  position,  viz.  the  height  of  a  place 
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above,  or  its  depth  below,  an  ideal  plane  of 
reference,  called  sea  level.  This  is  usually 
mean  tidal  height  as  determined  at  some 
selected  station  from  a  series  of  observations 
extending  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Projections.  —  When  the  necessary  data  has 
been  collected,  the  map  is  drawn.     As  already 


Orthographic  Polar. 


Stereographic  Polar. 


Fig.  a.  —  The  left-hand  half  of  the  above  figure 
shows  the  orthographic  polar  projection.  The  half  circle 
is  divided  into  ten-degree  arcs,  LA-AB-BC  and  Ga-ab 
-be- etc.  As  the  eye  in  the  projection  is  assumed  to 
be  at  an  infinite  distance,  these  points  are  projected 
upon  the  line  PA'  at  the  points  numbered  S,  7,  6,  5, 
etc.,  by  parallel  lines  drawn  at  right  angles  to  PA''.  The 
parallels  are  drawn  as  concentric  circles  passing  through 
the  points  thus  determined,  and  the  meridians  are 
drawn  as  straight  lines  from  the  circumference  to  the 
pole  at  ten-degree  intervals.  The  right-hand  half  of  the 
figure  shows  the  stereographic  polar  projection.  The 
half  circle  is  again  di\ided  into  ten-degree  arcs.  The 
eye  is  assumed  to  be  at  G.  Points  a,  b,  c,  d,  etc.,  are 
projected  upon  line  PM  at  8,  7,  6,  5,  etc.  The  parallels 
are  drawn  as  concentric  circles  passing  through  these 
points  and  the  meridians  as  straight  lines  from  the  cir- 
cumference to  the  pole  and  at  ten-degree  intervals.  The 
two  shaded  spots  12  3  4  and  /  //  ///  IV  represent  the 
projection  of  exactly  the  same  part  of  a  sphere  and  show 
how  and  where  this  part  would  appear  in  the  two  pro- 
jections. 

pointed  out.  this  can  be  done  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere.  The 
equator,  poles  and  prime  meridian  are  first 
located,  and  the  surface  of  the  si)here  is  then 
covered  with  a  network  of  parallels  and  merid- 
ians. By  means  of  tliis  net,  the  outlines  of 
continents  and  islands,  the  boundaries  of  states 
and  nations,  and  the  form  and  position  of 
geographic  features  may  be  correctly  shown. 
A  n'lm'scntation  of  any  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  must  therefore,  if  kept  true  to  scale, 
be  developed  upon  a  sphere  or  a  part  of  a 
sphere.  In  practice,  however,  this  is  utterly 
impossible.  The  uses  to  which  maps  are  put 
make  it  necessary  that  they  should  he  on  some 
flat  surface,  such  as  paper  or  cloth,  in  order 


that  they  may  be  rolled,  folded,  or  bound  to- 
gether, and  carried  about  easily. 

The  network  of  parallels  and  meridians  is, 
however,  as  necessary  for  the  flat  map  as  it  is  for 
the  globe.  It  is  of  course  possible  to  make  use 
of  a  perfectly  arbitrary  net,  such  as  is  made  by 
equally  spaced  lines  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Maps  constructed  on  this  projection 
are  known  as  plain  maps  (or  charts)  and  were 
originated  by  Marinus  of  Tyre,  who  lived  about 
100  A.D.  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
mathematical  geography.  Many  forms  of  pro- 
jection have  been  devised,  as  mathematicians 
and  astronomers  have,  since  ancient  times, 
sought  to  make  the  unavoidable  errors  as  small 
as  possible,  and  to  devise  forms  of  projection 
adapted  for  special  uses.  Five  forms  of 
projection,  or  modifications  of  them,  are  in 
very  common  use.  These  are  the  orthographic 
the  stereographic,  the  globular,  the  conical,  and 
Mercator's.  Briefly,  the  characteristics  of  these 
projections  are:  (1)  Orthographic.  In  this 
projection  the  circles  of  the  sphere  are  supposed 


Orthographic  Equatorial. 


Stereographic  Equatorial. 


Fig.  B. —  The  left-hand  half  of  this  figure  shows  the 
orthographic  equatorial  projection.  The  crowding  of 
parallels  and  meridians  toward  the  fiuter  edge  is  char- 
acteristic of  this  projection.  After  the  distance  between 
the  parallels  has  been  determined  (as  shown  in  Fig.  A) 
they  are  drawn  as  straight  lines,  as  the  eye  is  at  an 
infinite  distance  and  on  a  level  with  all  planes.  The 
spaces  between  the  meridians  on  the  equator  are  deter- 
mined in  the  same  way,  and  the  meridians  are  fre- 
quently drawn  as  the  arcs  of  circles,  although  other 
methods  of  drawing  them  are  atso  in  use. 

Tlie  right-hand  half  of  the  figure  shows  the  stereo- 
gr.aphic  eiiuatorial  projection.  In  this  the  meridians 
and  parallels  arc  crowded  near  the  center. 

to  be  seen  by  an  eye  placed  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance and  projected  upon  a  plane  which  |)asses 
through  the  center  of  the  si)here  and  |)erpendic- 
ular  to  the  line  of  sight.  The  meridians  and 
parallels  are  crowded  toward  the  outer  edge 
of     the     map.      (2)    Stereographic.     By     tiiis 
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nictliod  the  center  of  i)r()j('cti()n  is  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  sphere,  while  tiie  projection  is  made 
upon  a  phme  at  a  riplit  angle  to  the  diameter 
which  passes  through  the  center  of  the  proj(>c- 
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Fig.  C. — The  gloljular  equatorial  projeotion  shown 
above  is  developed  from  the  smaller  eirele  whose  center 
is  at  B  on  the  line  90-90  drawn  tangent  to  the  smaller 
circle  at  0.  This  tangent  line  becomes  the  polar  diame- 
ter uf  the  larger  circle,  and  to  determine  the  10-degree 
intervals  on  this  diameter  the  following  method  is  used  : 
The  equatorial  diameter  of  the  smaller  circle  is  prolonged 
beyond  its  circumference  to  A,  a  distance  equal  to  the 
line  CD,  which  is  one  half  the  chord  of  a  90°  are.  From 
A  through  90'-80'-70'-etc.,  marking  off  10-degree  inter- 
vals on  the  circumference  of  the  smaller  eirele,  lines 
are  drawn  which  intersect  the  polar  diameter  of  the 
larger  eirele  at  9O-S0-70-etc.  These  measurements  are 
then  transferred  to  the  equatorial  diameter,  and  in 
this  way  three  points  are  located  for  each  parallel  and 
meridian.  As  both  parallels  and  meridians  are  arcs  of 
circles,  it  only  remains  to  find  the  centers  of  these  circles 
by  the  usual  methods  and  to  complete  the  projection. 
The  10-degree  intervals  found  by  this  method  are  ap- 
proximately equal,  and  the  projection  is  often  con- 
structed arbitrarily  and  called  the  arbitrary  projection. 

tion.  In  this  projection  the  meridians  and 
parallels  are  crowded  toward  the  center  of  the 
map.  (3)  Globular.  A  form  of  projection  in 
which  the  surface  of  a  hemisphere  is  projected 


Fig.  D. — This  shows  the  globular  polar  projection. 
The  10-dcgree  intervals  are  determined  as  for  Fig.  C 
above.  The  parallels  are  concentric  circles,  and  the  me- 
ridians are  drawn  as  straight  lines  from  the  circumfer- 
ence to  the  pole. 

upon  a  plane  which  is  parallel  to  the  base  of  the 
hemisphere.     The   center   of   projeotion   is   in 


the  axis  ])r(iducc<l  IjcvoikI  the  surface  of  the 
other  hemisphere,  a  distance  ecjual  to  one  half 
the  ciiord  of  a  ninety-degree  arc.  This  projec- 
tion was  designed  to  overcome  the  crowding  of 
the  parallels  and  meridians  shown  in  the  ortiio- 
graphic  near  the  edge,  and  in  the  stereograjihic 
near  the  center.  As  a  result,  the  i)arallels  and 
meridians  arc  about  equally  spaced,  and  the  map 


Fig.  E. —  In  this  diagram  the  forty-fifth  parallel  has 
been  selected  as  the  center  of  the  area  to  be  mapped,  and 
the  cone  is  tangent  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere  at  that 
parallel.  The  position  of  the  other  parallels  being  deter- 
mined, they  are  drawn  as  concentric  circles  with  the  pole 
as  a  center.  The  meridians  are  straight  lines  radiating 
from  the  pole  and  at  equal  distances  on  any  parallel. 

is  often  arbitrarilj'  drawn  in  that  way.  (4)  Coni- 
cal. In  this  projection  the  surface  of  the 
sphere  is  projected  upon  the  surface  of  a  cone 
tangent  to  the  sphere.  The  point  of  sight  is 
at  the  center  of  the  sphere.  (5)  Mercntor's. 
This  form  of  projection  shows  the  meridians 
as  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  parallels  as 
straight  lines  cro.ssing  the  meridians  at  right 
angles.  It  has  many  variations  but  in  the  liest  the 
meridians  and  parallels  are  so  spaced  that,  at  all 


Fig.  F.  —  Conic  Projection  of  the  World. 

places,  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  have 
the  same  ratio  to  each  other  as  on  the  sphere. 
Filling  In.  —  After  the  net  of  parallels  and 
meridians  has  been  drawn,  it  is  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  to  fill  in  the  outlines  of 
countries,  including  the  coast  line,  rivers,  roads, 
and  railroads,  and  to  indicate  the  positions  of 
cities  and  villages.  In  the  nature  of  tilings 
maps  will  often  fail  to  show  all  the  facts  of 
nature.  No  map  can  show  all  of  the  irregu- 
larities of  a  coast  line  or  all  the  windings  of  a 
river,  and  the  smaller  the  scale  of  the  map, 
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the  more  these  and  other  facts  must  be  general- 
ized. On  some  coasts  tidal  changes  affect  the 
position  of  the  actual  coast  line,  from  hour  to 
hour,  and  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  show 
on  large-scale  maps  the  extent  of  land  alter- 
nately covered  and  exposed.     On  the  smaller 
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Fig.  G.  —  In  this  modified  form  of  Mcrcator'.s  pro- 
jection the  distances  between  the  parallels  which  are 
here  drawn  at  fifteen-degree  intervals  are  determined  by 
dropping  a  line  perpendicular  to  OF  and  parallel  to 
A'L  from  the  end  of  each  radius  to  the  next  radius. 
AK  =  A  K\  BN  =  K'N'.  CP  =  A"Af' ,  etc.  The  merid- 
ians are  parallel  and  equidistant,  their  distance  apart 
being  the  same  as  that  between  the  equator  and  the  first 
parallel. 

scale  maps  even  the  dots  and  other  symbols 
used  to  indicate  the  position  of  cities  cover 
much  too  great  an  area,  as  do  also  the  lines  for 
the  rivers  and  the  roads. 

Methods  of  showing  Relief.  —  It  was  not 
until  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 


FiG.  H.  —  Mercator's  Projection. 

tury  that  scientific  methods  were  developed 
for  showing  accurately  the  surface  features  of 
the  earth.  Up  to  that  time,  map  makers  had 
been  content  to  indicate  the  posilioii  and  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  large  or  inijiortant  ele- 
vations by  means  of  molehills  and  serrated 
ridges,  which  gave  little  idea  as  to  their  extent 
and  none  as  to  their  form  and  the  steepness 
of  their  slopes.  Two  methods  are  now  in 
general    use    which    may    be    said    to    satisfy 


scientific  requirements.  One  of  these  is  by 
the  use  of  contours,  and  the  other  is  by  the  use 
of  hachures.  In  the  contour  maps  each  con- 
tour passes  through  points  at  the  same  dis- 
tance above  sea  level.  If  the  area  to  be 
majiped  includes  a  bit  of  seacoast,  the  coast 
line  itself  may  be  taken  as  the  first  contour  and 
the  zero  of  elevation.  The  remaining  contours 
will  then  be  drawn  at  such  intervals  as  to 
show  clearly  the  character  of  the  relief.  A 
contour  which  is  ten  feet  above  sea  level  is 
drawn  where  the  coast  line  would  be  if  the 
land  was  depressed  by  that  amount.  What- 
ever the  interval  chosen,  the  contours  are 
farther  apart  on  gentle  than  on  steep  slopes, 
although  crowded  contours  drawn  at  an  inter- 
val of  ten  feet  may  indicate  a  much  gentler 
slope  than  more  widely  spaced  contours  drawn 
at  much  greater  intervals.  Contours  are  used 
on  the   topographic  sheets   now  being   issued 


Vic.  I.  —  The  sketch  shows  a  river  valley  with  ter- 
races and  a  high  hill  and  steep  cliffs.  The  map  shows 
how  these  features  are  expressed  by  the  use  of  contours. 

by  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  States 
government.  The  way  in  which  contours 
show  relief  is  well  brought  out  in  the  ideal 
sketch  and  corresponding  contour  map  (Fig. 
1)  which  is  used  by  the  Survey  to  ex- 
plain their  meaning.  (\)ntours  were  first  used 
in  1728  by  M.  S.  Cruquius  in  his  chart  of  the 
Merwede. 

While  contoured  maps  show  the  height 
of  the  land  and  furnish  sufficient  data  to 
determine  in  a  general  way  the  steepness  of 
mountain  slopes,  they  fail  to  show  the  model- 
ing of  the  earth's  surface  as  clearly  as  do 
hachures.  This  method  makes  use  of  lines 
wliicii  vary  in  thickness  and  in  distance  apart 
according  to  the  steepness  of  the  slope  repre- 
sented. They  are  drawn  in  the  direction 
which  would  be  taken  by  flowing  water,  and 
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when  contour  lines  arc  used  on  tho  .same  map, 
they  cross  the  contours  at  rif^ht  angles.  The 
method  was  first  given  scientilii'  form  i^y  ]Major 
J.  G.  Loiimann,  although  ])roi)ose(l  at  a  some- 
what earlier  date  by  Ludwig  Miiller.  The 
scheme  as  outlineil  by  Lehmann  assumed 
vertical  illumination  and  a  eons(H|ucnt  varia- 
tion in  the  amount  of  shade  from  nothing  for 
a  horizontal  surface,  to  absolute  darkness  for 
a  vertical  surface.  He  suggested,  however, 
that  its  use  be  limited  to  regions  in  which 
the  slopes  did  not  exceed  forty-five  degrees, 
assuming  that  steeper  slopes  would  be,  in 
a  military  sense,  practically  impassable.     This 


Lehmanc's 

Method. 


Muffling 
Method. 


Austrian 
Method. 


Fig.  J.  —  This  figure  shows  the  three  hachure  sys- 
tems described  in  the  text.  The  Austrian  method  rep- 
resents the  highest  development  of  this  method  of  show- 
ing rehef . 

resulted  in  white  for  horizontal  surfaces, 
black  for  slopes  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  for 
intermediate  slopes  at  five-degree  intervals,  a 
proportion  of  white  and  black  determined  by 
the  formula  W:  B  =  (45  —  n):  n  in  which  n 
represents  the  slope  for  which  the  proportion 
is  sought.  If  the  slope  is  twenty  degrees,  the 
proportion  will  work  out 


W  :  B  =  (45  -  20)  :  20 


20  =  5  :  4. 


The  full  scale  is  shown  in  Fig.  J,  with  the 
proportion  of  black  and  white  indicated  for 
each  interval.  The  s.ystem  has  had  very 
wide  application,  and  changes  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  in  various  countries, 
either   for    the    purposes    of    securing   greater 


clearness,  as  in  the  Muffling  system,  which 
uses  dotted  and  wavy  lines  and  alternating 
thick  and  thin  lines  for  this  purpose,  or  to  |)ro- 
vide  for  steeper  slopes,  as  in  the  Austrian 
system,  which  reserves  solid  black  for  slopes 
of  eighty  degrees.  In  large  general  m.aps 
upon  which  contours  are  drawn  at  consider- 
able and  frequently  irregular  intervals,  the 
strata  are  usually  sliown  by  several  colors  or  by 
tints  and  shades  of  one  color.  In  the  niaj)  of 
the  world  on  a  scale  of  1 :  1,000,000  projiosed  by 
Professor  Penck  and  now  under  construction 
by  several  governments  the  colors  to  be  used 
are  blue  for  the  sea,  green  for  lowlands  to  300 
meters,  yellow  between  300  and  500  meters, 
and  reddish  tints  for  greater  elevations.  The 
use  of  the  mezzotint  shading  instead  of  the  line 
shading  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  and  in  con- 
tour maps  the  results  are  often  excellent. 
Maps  shaded  upon  the  assumption  of  an 
obliiiuely  lighted  surface  are  often  very  artistic 
in  appearance,  but  they  lose  in  scientific  accu- 
racy. 

All  maps  employ  some  symbols,  and  the 
details  shown  in  the  topographic  surveys  have 
led  to  the  use  of  a  very  considerable  number. 
The  facts  shown  on  the  topograpliic  sheets 
of  the  United  States  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  (1)  relief,  printed  in  brown;  (2)  drain- 
age, printed  in  blue;  and  (3)  culture,  jninted 
in  black.  The  full-page  illustration  shows  the 
symbols  used  on  these  maps. 

In  the  placing  of  names  on  a  map  there  is 
no  uniformity  of  practice,  but  in  the  matter 
of  orthography  uniformity  is  being  rapidly 
introduced  through  govenmiental  and  other 
boards  on  the  spelling  of  geograi)hical    names. 

Relief  Maps.  —  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  make  relief  maps,  chiefly  for  school 
use.  It  has  been  urged  with  reason  that 
by  their  use  the  children  may  be  given  more 
accurate  notions  concerning  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  the  effect  of  relief  upon  climate, 
the  distribution  of  life,  the  location  of  settle- 
ments, and  the  development  of  routes  of  trade 
and  communication.  The  best  relief  maps  arc 
those  which  are  con.structed  on  a  large  enough 
scale  to  permit  the  showing  of  elevation  true 
to  scale.  This  cannot  be  done,  however,  on 
small-scale  maps.  In  these  the  heights  are 
greatly  exaggerated,  the  slopes  absurdly  steep, 
and  the  generalization  of  the  surface  features 
very  considerable,  but  even  these  when  prop- 
erly constructed  are  undoubtedly  valuable, 
although  it  may  be  questioned  whether  children 
gain  much  of  value  when  they  attempt  to  make 
crude  maps  of  this  sort  out  of  sand,  clay,  putty, 
pai)ier-mach6,  etc. 

Printing.  —  After  the  map  has  been  drawn, 
it  still  remains  to  be  printed.  In  the  early 
days  this  was  done  from  wood  blocks  or  from 
copper  plates  on  which  the  map  had  been 
engraved.  Wood  engraving  for  maps  was 
abandoned  many  years  ago,  but  copi)er  en- 
graving, especially  when  cond:>ined   with   etch- 
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ing,  is  still  in  use.  Other  quicker  and  cheaper 
processes  have  been  discovered  such  as  lithog- 
raphy, zincography,  algraphy,  and  heliog- 
raphy,  and  these  give  very  satisfactory  results. 

Charts.  —  The  surface  of  the  earth  measures 
appro.xiinately  196,940,000  square  miles,  of 
which  145,054,000,  or  nearly  three  fourths,  is 
sea.  Over  much  of  this  vast  surface  ships  carry 
goods  and  passengers.  Some  of  them  are 
tramps,  trading  from  port  to  port  as  contracts 
offer,  but  for  the  most  part  they  follow  well- 
defined  routes  and  enter  and  leave  their 
regular  ports  at  stated  intervals.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  they  should  be  able 
to  do  this  without  undue  danger  or  delay,  and, 
to  make  this  possible,  every  maritime  nation  has 
made  or  is  making  extensive  and  accurate  sur- 
veys of  its  coasts  and  harbors.  In  some  in- 
stances, notably  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain, 
colonial  interests  have  led  nations  to  extend 
their  surveys  to  the  coasts  and  harbors  of  other 
countries  whose  governments  are  less  able 
to  undertake  them  or  less  interested  in  so 
doing.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done,  there 
are  long  stretches  of  coast  and  large  ocean 
areas  which  have  never  been  accurately  sur- 
veyed and  charted. 

Charts  are  essentially  maps  for  the  use  of 
navigators.  As  such  they  must  include  depth 
curves  and  characteristic  soundings,  show  the 
nature  of  the  bottom,  and  indicate  the  position 
of  buoys,  lighthouses,  and  other  aids  to  navi- 
gation, as  well  as  the  position  of  the  coast 
line  at  high  and  low  water.  Currents  are 
shown  by  arrows  and  described  in  notes,  as 
is  also  the  range  of  tides.  On  the  large- 
scale  charts  channel  lines  and  ranges  are 
given,  and  life-saving  stations,  ports  showing 
storm  warnings  and  time  balls,  are  indicated. 
For))idden  anchorages  are  also  shown.  Most 
charts  show  enough  of  the  coa.st  to  indicate 
its  character  and  mark  clearly  eveiy  promi- 
nent feature  or  fact  of  interest  to  the  navigator, 
esi)ccially  if  it  may  serve  him  as  a  landmark. 

CoUeciing  the  Data.  —  As  in  the  con,struc- 
tion  of  a  map,  so  with  the  chart,  the  first  step 
is  the  collection  of  the  data  to  be  shown  on  the 
completed  chart.  The  position  of  the  area  to 
be  charted  is  obtained  by  astronomical  ob- 
servations and  by  reference  to  points  whose 
positions  have  already  been  determined  and  a 
net  of  parallels  and  meridians  is  then  drawn. 
Such  topographical  features  as  are  deemed  im- 
portant are  next  located.  These  always  in- 
clude high  and  low  water  lines,  offshore  rocks, 
lighthouses,  and  .streams  of  all  sizes,  anil  usually 
include  many  other  features  of  importance. 
The  survey  of  the  sea  bottom  is  especially  im- 
portant, as  it  is  only  by  this  means  that 
sunken  rocks,  reefs,  shoals,  sand  bars,  and 
other  dangers  may  be  located.  This  work  is 
done  by  sounding.  The  soundings  are  made 
in  a  series  of  lines,  from  a  boat  whose  position 
is  accurately  determined  at  short  intervals, 
over  the  entire  area  to  be  charted.     In   shal- 


low water  the  soundings  may  be  taken  by 
hand  by  casting  the  lead  overboard  and 
noting  the  depth  indicated  when  the  lead 
reaches  the  bottom  and  the  line  is  vertical. 
For  greater  depths  machines  are  used.  At 
best  this  method  of  determining  the  configura- 
tion of  the  sea  bottom  is  unsatisfactory,  as  there 
cxiists  no  means  of  ascertaining  depths  between 
soundings.  Near  the  shore  and  in  harbors 
and  about  their  entrances  soundings  are  there- 
fore close  together.  After  all  of  the  soundings 
have  been  compiled,  the  characteristic  ones 
are  selected  and  plotted  on  the  original  sheet, 
the  depth  curves  are  drawn,  and  shoals,  bars, 
anchorages,  and  channel  depths  located.  In 
harbors  in  which  sediment  is  being  constantly 
deposited  and  wherever  the  sand  bars  are 
being  shifted  by  the  action  of  waves  and 
ocean  currents,  new  soundings  must  be  fre- 
quently taken  and  the  charts  corrected.  The 
constant  increase  in  the  size  of  vessels  mak- 
ing use  of  harbors  make  frequent  surveys  nec- 
essary. Usually,  however,  sun'eys  are  made 
only  at  considerable  intervals,  but  changes 
and  corrections  are  being  made  constantly 
as  new  dangers  are  discovered  and  as  changes 
are  made  in  buoys  and  lights. 

Scale.  —  Harbor  and  channel  charts  are 
published  on  scales  varving  from  1 :  5000  to 
1 :  60,000,  coast  charts  on  a  scale  of  1 :  80,000, 
general  coast  charts  on  a  scale  of  1 :  400,000, 
and  general  sailing  charts  on  a  scale  of 
1:1,200,000. 

Projections.  —  The  Mercator  projection  is 
used  for  nearly  all  general  sailing  charts.  Its 
characteristics  have  already  been  briefly  stated. 
The  three  other  projections  chiefly  used  in  the 
construction  of  charts  are  the  polyconic,  gno- 
monic,  and  globular.  The  polyconic  is  simi- 
lar to  the  conic  already  described,  except  that 
instead  of  a  single  tangent  cone  several  are 
used,  each  parallel  being  the  base  of  a  right 
cone  which  is  tangent  to  the  sphere  along  that 
parallel.  The  radii  increase  in  length  as  the 
distance  from  the  pole  increases,  and  the 
parallels  are  therefore  not  the  arcs  of  concen- 
tric circles  and  are  not  strictly  parallel.  The 
division  of  each  parallel  into  degrees  of  longi- 
tude is  correct,  and  the  meridians  are  there- 
fore more  and  more  curved  as  the  distance 
from  the  central  meridian  increases.  The 
latitude  scale  is  correct  on  the  central  meridian 
only.  In  the  gnomonic  projection  the  eye 
is  at  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  the  jirojeetion 
is  upon  a  i)lanc  tangent  to  the  earth's  surface. 
The  globular  projection  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. 

Globes.  —  The  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  maps  and  charts  drawn  on  the  surface 
of  a  sphere  have  already  been  pointed  out. 
They  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  geo- 
graphical instruction,  as  it  is  only  by  their  use 
that  children  gain  correct  ideas  as  to  the  form, 
size,  and  position  of  the  great  land  and  water 
bodies  and  their  chief  divisions. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Globes.  —  In  the  manu- 
fiicturo  of  kIiiI'cs  a  core  or  matrix  is  first 
covered  with  many  layers  of  pajier  pasted 
together;  this  coverins  is  then  cut  ajjart,  the 
core  removed,  and  the  two  hemispheres  at 
once  joined  together  along  the  line  of  the 
equator.  The  sphere  is  then  mounted  on  an 
axis  and  coated  with  whiting,  which  is 
smootlu'd  and  allowed  to  harden.  The  paper 
gores  ui)on  which  the  map  has  already  been 
printed  are  then  mounted  with  the  greatest 
care  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  surface  of  the 
sphere.  The  number  of  gores  used  varies 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four.  Nearly  all  globes 
are  mounted  upon  standards  in  such  a  way 
that  the  axis  is  inclined  approximately  23| 
degrees  out  of  the  perpendicular. 

Atlases.  —  The  practice  of  showing  the 
geograjihical  distribution  of  all  sorts  of  facts 
and  phenomena  has  become  very  comnum  in 
recent  years  and  has  resulted  in  the  publica- 
tion of  many  special  atlases  of  which  the 
following  are  characteristic:  (1)  atlas  of 
geology;  (2)  atlas  of  hydrography;  (3)  at- 
las of  meteorology;  (4)  atlas  of  commerce 
and  statistics;  (5)  atlas  of  plant  distribu- 
tion; (6)  colonial  atlas;  (7)  school  atlases 
of  various  sorts;  (8)  and  historical  atlases.  In 
each  type  special  methods  and  symbols  have 
been  developed  in  order  to  show  the  facts  as 
clearly,  accurately,  and  completely  as  possible. 

For  the  ])lace  of  the  subject  in  the  study 
of  geography  and  the  general  question  of  teach- 
ing method,  see  Geogr.\phy,  Te.\ching  of, 
and  the  references  there  given.     C.  T.  Mc.  F. 
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MARBURG,  ROYAL  PRUSSIAN  UNIVER- 
SITY OF,  GERMANY.  —  The  fir.st  Protestant 
Univer.sity  in  (Jermany,  established  in  1527 
by  Philip  of  Hesse  as  a  center  for  the  propa- 
gation and  support  of  Lutheranism.  A  Piida- 
gogium  or  preparatory  school  was  estaljlished 
at  the  same  time.  Ini])erial  recognition  was  not 
obtained  until  1.541,  but  degrees  were  granted 
before  that  date,  the  privilege  being  granted 
by  a  local  ruler  for  the  Tirst  time.  Among  the 
early  humanistic  teachers  were  Buschius,  Eo- 
banus  He-ssus,  and  Schupjiius.  The  university 
was  well  attended,  and  in  1600  there  were  about 
1000  students.  The  introduction  of  Calvinism 
in  1608  by  the  Landgrave  Maurice  drove  many 
teachers  and  students  away,  and  for  them  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  founded  the 
University  of  Giessen  (q.v.).  The  two  univer- 
sities were  combined  in  162.5  at  Marburg,  but 
only  for  a  few  years.  The  Thirty  Years'  War 
almost  led  to  the  extinction  of  the  univensity, 
which  was  recreated  in  1753  as  the  University 
of  Hesse-Cassel.  It  was  for  a  long  time  strongly 
denominational  under  the  Reformed  Church,  an 
exception  being  made  only  for  Christian  Wolf 
(1723-1740).  This  attitude  tended  to  disappear 
during  the  period  of  Enlightenment,  and  even 
the  theological  faculty  admitted  Lutherans  by 
1821.  The  university,  however,  at  no  time 
during  this  period  attained  great  standing; 
the  medical-scientific  faculty  was  weakened 
by  the  develojjment  of  the  Collegium  Carolinum 
at  Cassel,  transferred  to  Marburg  in  1786.  A 
few  chairs  were  added  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  but  the  endowment  was  still 
small  until  under  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia 
(1806-1813)  the  funds  of  the  institutions  at 
Rinteln  and  Helmstedt  were  transferred  to 
Marburg.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
the  university  suffered  largely  through  ])oliti- 
cal  complications,  and  progress  was  so  slow  that 
for  a  time  a  proposal  was  in  the  air  to  amalga- 
mate again  with  Giessen.  The  union  of  Hesse 
with  Prussia  in  1866  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  university.  The 
government  treated  the  institution  generously. 
■The  development  of  new  chairs,  seminars,  in- 
stitutes, and  equipment  has  been  very  rapid. 
Special  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  provision 
of  facilities  for  the  study  of  modern  languages 
and  philology.  A  strong  summer  school  is 
maintained  and  is  well  attended  by  foreign 
students.  The  following  faculties  are  main- 
tained: theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy 
(philosophy,  history,  and  natural  science  sec- 
tions). The  enrollment  in  the  summer  semes- 
ten  of  1912  was  2014  students. 
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MARCEL,  CLAUDE  (1793-1876).  —  Edu- 
cationist and  French  consul  at  Cork.  From 
1825  to  1865  he  Uved  away  from  France,  and 
thus  came  to  take  an  interest  in  other  languages 
and  the  teaching  of  tlicm.  His  chief  book  was 
entitled:  Language  as  a  Means  of  Mental 
Culture  and  International  Communication;  or 
Manual  of  the  Teacher  and  Learner  of  Languages, 
two  volumes,  London,  1853.  Of  this  work  Mar- 
cel pubhshed  an  ab.stract  in  French,  Premiers 
Principes  d' Education  avec  leur  Application 
Speciale  a  V Etude  des  Langues  (Paris,  1855). 
Marcel  investigates  thoroughly  and  comprehen- 
sively the  whole  field  of  education,  and  attempts 
thus  to  place  language  teaching  in  its  true  per- 
spective. He  treats  of  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  education  in  liis  first  book;  of  the 
signs  of  our  ideas  and  importance  of  their 
acquisition  in  various  languages  in  the  second 
book;  the  three  great  agents  of  education 
(parents,  teachers,  methods)  in  the  third 
book;  the  native  tongue  in  the  fourth  book; 
order  and  relative  importance  of  the  different 
branches  of  a  language,  in  the  fifth  book;  of 
grammar,  in  the  sixth  book;  then  in  successive 
books,  of  words;  of  reading;  hearing;  speaking; 
writing;  and  the  time  for  learning  a  foreign 
language.  He  reduces  his  principles  to  twenty 
"logical"  axioms.  His  methods  were  adapted 
to  Italian  by  M.  Jean  Damiani,  and  to  German 
and  Latin  by  M.  G.  Theodore.  The  gist  of 
Marcel's  most  valuable  treatment  of  the  teach- 
ing of  modern  languages  is  a  recommendation 
of  the  direct  or  natural  method.  Marcel,  in 
1867,  wrote  a  translation  of  part  of  his  large 
book  into  French,  under  the  title  of  Etude  des 
Langues  ramenee  a  ses  veritahles  Principes,  ou 
VArl  de  penser  dans  une  Langue  itrangere  (tran,s- 
lated  and  pubhshed  in  Xew  York,  1869)  and 
a  small  pamphlet:  Methode  rationclle  suivanl 
pas  a  pas  laMarche  de  la  Nature  pour  ap prendre 
les Langues etrangires,  avec  ou  sans  Maitre  (trans- 
lated and  published  in  New  York,  1875). 

F.  W. 

References:  — 
BnissoN,  F.      Dictionnaire  de  Pedagogic,  s.v.  Marcel. 
Quick,     H.     H.      Esuays    on     Educational    Rcfurmers. 
(New  York,  1907,) 

MARCH,  ANDREW  FRANCIS  (1S2.5-191 1). 
—  Phih)logist  and  leader  in  the  American  move- 
ment for  spelling  reform  (fj.v.);  graduated  at 
Amherst  C;ollege  in  1845.  He  taught  in  the 
pubhc  schools  for  four  years,  and  then  took  up 
the  study  of  law.  In  18.56  he  accei)ted  the 
post  of  professor  of  Engiisii  language  and  com- 
parative philology  at  Lafayette  College,  which 
he  ocfiupieil  for  forty  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  advocates  of  simplified  spelling  in  the 
United  States,  and  was  president  of  the  Ameri 


can  Spelling  Reform  Association  from  1876  to 
1905.  He  wrote  numerous  pamphlets  on  the 
subject.  His  other  educational  writings  in- 
clude Method  of  Philological  Study,  Parser  and 
Analyzer  for  Beginners,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language,  Anglo-Saxon 
Reader,  The  A  B  C  Book,  and  many  articles  on 
philological  subjects.  He  was  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Standard  Dictionary  and  the  American 
editor  of  the  Oxford  Dictionary.  W.  S.  M. 

See  Spelling  Reform  Movement. 

Reference:  — 

Stearns,     Foster     W.     Two    Amherst     Philologists. 
Amherst  Graduates'  Quarterly,  January,  1912. 


MARCUS  AURELIUS.  —  Roman  Emperor 
from  161  to  180  a.d.,  —  a  wise  ruler,  a  brave 
general,  a  just  and  temperate  man.  His  reign 
was  marked  by  several  great  misfortunes:  a 
plague,  a  famine,  and  successive  inroads  of 
the  barbarians  along  the  northern  and  eastern 
borders  of  tlie  Empire.  Though  the  barbarians 
were  in  the  end  successfully  checked,  they  were 
a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  Emperor  through- 
out his  reign.  The  most  serious  impeachment 
of  Marcus's  good  judgment  was  his  persecution 
of  the  Christians. 

The  significance  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the 
history  of  education  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
established  at  Athens  certain  chairs  of  aca- 
demic study  with  endowment  from  the  imperial 
funds,  and,  by  thus  virtually  creating  what  has 
been  called  the  University  of  Athens,  advanced 
the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  F]mpire. 
Certain  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  previous 
Emperor,  Antoninus  Pius,  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  academic  studies  on  a  formal 
basis  under  the  direction  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment, but  not  before  Marcus  was  anything 
like  organization  of  the  educational  forces  of 
Athens  undertaken.  Marcus  was  from  his 
youth  a  friend  and  companion  of  Greek  philos- 
ojjhers  and  at  all  times  an  admirer  of  Greek 
learning.  Even  after  he  became  Emperor,  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  famous  sophist, 
Hcrodes  Atticus.  In  the  second  half  of  his 
reign  he  established  at  Athens,  by  the  side  of 
the  chair  of  rhetoric,  established  in  the  reign 
of  his  i)redecc.ssor,  a  second  chair  of  greater 
dignity  than  the  former.  The  higher  salary 
which  went  with  it  was  to  be  paid  from  the 
inii)eiial  funds,  and  the  appointment  to  the 
chair  was  to  be  m.ade  by  the  Emperor.  Later, 
probably  in  176,  he  endowed  at  At  hens  two  chairs 
in  each  of  the  four  principal  schools  of  phi- 
losophy—  the  Academic,  the  Pen])a(etic,  the 
Stoic,  and  the  Epicurean.  The  ap]ioin(ments 
to  these  chairs  were  to  be  made,  after  examina- 
tion of  the  candidates,  by  Ilerodes  Atticus. 
Tlu^  hol(l(-r  of  the  chair  of  oratory  ranked,  at 
least  in  dignity,  above  the  other  professors. 
Marcus  aimed  to  make  of  the  city  a  real  uni- 
versity center;  as  Dio  Cassius  says,  "  he  gave 
to  the  whole  world  teachers  at  Athens,  with 
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annual  salaries,  in  every  brancli  uf  literary 
study." 

Tlie  Mcditdlions  or  Tlwwjhts  (to.  th  iavrov)  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  in  twelve  books  arc  a  collec- 
tion of  moral  reflections  and  etiiical  maxims 
written  in  the  spirit  of  the  Stoic  philosophy. 
The  first  section  deals  witli  iiis  own  education, 
and  is  a  document  of  great  value  in  revealing 
the  character  of  Roman  education  under  Stoic 
ideals.  J.  W.  H.  W. 

Sec  Stoics. 
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Watson,  P.  B.  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  (Lon- 
don, 1SS4.) 

MARENHOLTZ  -  BULOW  -  WENDHAU  - 
SEN,  BERTHA  VON  (1810-1S93).— Thefriend 
and  admirer  of  Froebel  iq.v.),  who  contributed 
more  than  any  other  person  to  make  his  work 
public.  Of  her  early  life  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  anything  here.  She  met  Froebel  in  1849, 
and  at  once  appreciated  the  aims  of  the  man 
who  had  been  mentioned  to  her  as  "  an  old  fool." 
She  helped  to  introduce  the  unworldly  teacher 
to  others  who  could  assist  in  bringing  him  into 
public  notice.  The  cliief  among  these  was 
Diesterweg  (q.v.).  But  her  own  efforts  were 
considerable.  Entering  on  her  propaganda 
work  in  1851,  she  did  not  relax  her  efforts 
until  her  death  in  1893.  In  1851  she  lectured 
to  a  group  of  women  in  Berhn,  explaining  the 
Mutter-  unci  Koseliedcr.  With  Diesterweg's  help 
she  founded  a  kindergarten  at  Pankow ;  but  the 
period  was  unfavorable  for  any  new  educational 
ventures.  In  1851  the  establishment  of  kinder- 
gartens was  forbidden  in  Prussia.  After  Froe- 
bel's  death,  which  was  a  great  blow  to  her,  she 
devoted  herself  to  the  idea  of  founding  an  in- 
ternational Froebolian  Society.  She  went  to 
London  in  1854,  where  she  attracted  attention. 
She  lectured  on  Froebel  and  the  kindergarten, 
and  gave  practical  illustrations  of  this  work  in 
ragged  schools  (q.v.).  Dickens  noticed  her  in 
the  Household  Words;  and  an  account  appeared 
in  the  Times  and  Athemcum.  While  in  London 
she  published  Women's  Educational  Mi.'isions, 
being  an  Explanation  of  Froebel's  Sijstem.  of 
Infant  Gardens.  In  1855  she  went  to  Paris, 
where  she  did  similar  work,  was  noticed  in  the 
press,  and  wrote  Manuel  des  Jardins  d'Enfants. 
She  carried  her  prop.aganda  into  Belgium  and 
Switzerland.  In  1861  she  returned  to  Germany, 
and  with  the  help  of  a  women's  society  founded 
a  kindergarten  in  Berlin  (1863),  the  prohibition 
having  been  removed  in  1860.  Then  she  estab- 
lished, with  the  cooperation  of  Karl  Schmidt, 
Professor  Yirchow,  and  others,  Erziehung  der 
Gegenwart,  an  educational  magazine.  In  1870 
she  settled  in  Dresden,  where  she  founded  the 
Froebelstiftung  with  a  kindergarten,  a  training 


college  for  kindergartners,  and  a  home  for 
kindergartners  and  governes.ses.  In  1872  she 
succeeded  in  bringing  into  existence  the  Allge- 
mcine  Erziehuitysverein.  Her  zeal  for  the  work 
took  her  to  Italy,  where  she  aroused  interest 
in  the  kindergarten  in  Florence,  Rome,  Naples, 
and  Venice.  Many  of  her  works  have  been 
translated  into  Enghsh  and  include  the  follow- 
ing among  others:  Die  Arbeit  und  die  neue 
Erziehung  (Handwork  and  Headwork),  1864; 
The  Child,  Its  Nature  and  Relations,  1872;  The 
Child  and  Child  Nature  (London,  1906); 
The  Kindergarten  and  the  Importance  of  Chil- 
dren's Play,  1882;  Reminiscences  of  Friedrich 
Froebel  (Boston,  1887);  Theoretisches  und 
Praktisches  Handbuch  der  Froebelschen  Erzie- 
hungslehre  (Cassel,  1886-1887). 

See  Froebel,  Friedrich;   Kinderg.\rten. 
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MARGARITA         PHILOSOPHICA.  —  See 

ENcrcLOPEDi.\s;  Encyclopedlsm. 

MARIA  THERESA  (1717-17S0).  —  Queen 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  archduchess  of 
Austria,  and  wife  of  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor, 
Francis  I.  Interested  as  Maria  Theresa  was  in 
securing  the  welfare  of  her  country,  she  devoted 
con.siderable  attention  to  education,  not  only  in 
her  immediate  dominions,  but  also  in  Belgium. 
During  her  reign  the  control  of  the  clerical  party 
was  diminished,  the  Jesuits  expelled,  and  a 
general  system  of  education  introduced  under 
the  control  by  a  Board  of  Studies  (Studien- 
hofkommission),  in  which  the  secular  power  was 
uppermost.  She  gathered  around  her  the  most 
capable  educators  of  the  day,  e.g.  Felbiger 
(q.v.),  Kindermann  (q.v.),  and  Van  Swdeten. 
The  new  law  was  promulgated  in  1774,  and  its 
introduction,  "...  we  have  observed  that  the 
education  of  both  sexes,  the  basis  of  the  real 
happiness  of  nations,  requires  our  especial 
care,"  shows  her  deep  concern  for  reform.  She 
had  also  encouraged  the  first  university  lectures 
in  Vienna  on  experimental  physics  (1745)  and 
mechanics  (1757).  In  1749  she  had  founded  a 
military  school  at  Wicner-Xeustadt,  in  which 
"shall  "be  formed  men  only  and  of  them  soldiers. 
In  Belgium  she  had  also  reorganized  the  second- 
ary school  system,  after  expelling  the  Jesuits. 
A  "board  of  studies  was  appointed,  classics  were 
edited,  corporal  punishment  was  abolished,  and 
pubUc  examinations  were  introduced.  To  sup- 
ply the  need,  new  schools,  Theresian  Colleges, 
were  added.  The  reorganization  of  schools  of 
art,  design,  and  architecture  was  also  encour- 
aged by  her. 

See  Austria,  Education  in. 
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MARIETTA  COLLEGE.  MARIETTA,  OHIO.  . 

^A  coeducational  institution  founded  in  1830 
as  the  Institute  of  Education,  and  cliartered  in 
1832.  A  collegiate  department  only  i.s  main- 
tained. The  entrance  requirements  are  fifteen 
units.  The  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  are 
conferred.  The  total  enrollment  in  1911-1912 
was  152.  There  is  a  teaching  staff  of  eighteen 
members. 

MARION,  HENRI  (1846-1896).  —  French 
educator  who  exercised  a  decisive  influence  on 
the  real  trend  of  educational  methods  in  the 
University  of  France.  He  was  active  in  the 
organization  of  secondary  education  for  girls. 
He  gave  the  first  course  of  Educational  Psy- 
chology and  Morals  at  the  Normal  School  of 
Fontenay-aux-Roses.  The  chair  of  Science  of 
Education  at  the  Sorbonne  was  established  for 
him.  and  was  occupied  by  him  with  great  dis- 
tinction until  his  death.  Slarion  was  the  author 
of  Devoirs  el  Droits  de  F Homme  (1879);  Le(;ons 
de  Psijchologie  appliquee  a  V Education  (1881); 
Locke,  in  the  portrayal  of  whom  he  gives,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Boutroux,  a  picture  of  himself; 
La  Soiidarite  morale,  in  which  he  points  out  to 
what  extent  determinism,  which  leads  to 
freedom,  in  realizing  itself  binds  the  individual 
to  his  own  past  by  habit  and  to  the  racial  past 
by  heredity  and  education.  Moiwement  des 
Idees  pedagogiques  en  France  (1889) ;  Instrtictions 
sur  la  Discipline  (1890),  which  brought  about 
a  transformation  of  the  discipline  in  French 
education  by  substituting  order  as  willed  by 
the, pupils  for  order  imposed  from  the  outside; 
L'Edncation  dans  VVniversile  (1892);  and, 
posthumous,  I'Education  des  jeunes  Filles; 
la  Psi/chologie  de  la  Femme  (1900).  Endowed 
with  great  charm,  an  excellent  teacher,  a  man 
of  good  sense,  a  steadfast  character,  of  fine  and 
sensitive  feeling,  Marion  exercised  a  decisive 
influence  on  several  generations  of  teachers. 
His  principle  was  that  all  means  of  the  educative 
process  ought  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  moral 
person  (moralisme),  and  that  national  educa- 
tion well  directed  ought  to  improve  the  race 
and  bring  humanity  to  a  better  state  {milior- 
isme).  J.  P. 

References:  —  • 

BuisHON.  F.     Diclionnaire  de  Pidagogie. 
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kARIST    COLLEGE,    ATLANTA,    GA. — 

A    Catholic    institution    incorporated   in    1902 


and  conducted  by  the  IMarist  Fathers.  Gram- 
mar grade.s,  high  school,  and  college  departments 
are  maintained.  Students  are  admitted  by  cer- 
tification from  high  schools.  The  A.B.  degree 
is  conferred. 

MARIST  FATHERS,  THE,  SOCIETY 
OF  MARY.  —  See  Te,\(HIN'g  Orders  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

MARIST  SCHOOL  BROTHERS,  THE.  — 

Sec  Te-^ching  Orders  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

MARKINGS.  —  See  School  Management; 
also  Records  and  Reports. 

MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE.  —  See  Gram- 
mar School;  College;  College,  English; 
Public  Schools. 

MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY,  MILWAU- 
KEE, WIS.  —  See  Jesus,  Society  of,  Educa- 
tional Work  of. 

MARSEILLES,    UNIVERSITY    OF.  —  See 

Aix-Marseilles,  University  of;  France, 
Education  in. 

MARTHA  WASHINGTON  COLLEGE, 
ABINGDON,  VA.  — A  college  for  women,  es- 
tablished in  1853  and  now  controlled  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Prepara- 
tory, collegiate,  and  music  departments  are 
maintained.  Fourteen  points  of  high  school 
work  are  required  for  admission  to  the  college, 
which  confers  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  In 
1911-1912  the  teaching  staff  consisted  of  nine- 
teen members,  and  the  student  body  of  145. 

MARTHAS  VINEYARD  SUMMER 
SCHOOL.  —  See  Summer  Schools. 

MARTIANUS,  MINEUS  FELIX  CAPELLA. 

—  See  Capella,  Martianus  Mineus  Felix. 

MARTIN   OF   BRAGA,   or  BRACARA    (c. 

520-580).  —  Bishop  of  Uuniio  in  northwestern 
Spain,  where  he  was  the  leader  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Suevi  to  the  Catholic  faith.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  little  work  on  moral  training.  For- 
mula vita;  ho)ie.'^tm,  also  known  as  De  diffcren- 
tiis  quatuor  virtutum,  which  enjoyed  great 
popularity  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  this  and 
other  works  of  a  moral  and  ascetic  character 
he  is  largely  dependent  upon  Seneca. 

Reference:  — 

Catholic  Encyclopedia,  s.v.  Martin  of  Braga. 

MARTINEAU,  JAMES  (180.5- 1900).  —Eng- 
lish iihilosopher  and  divine,  brother  of  Harriet 
Martineau,  was  educated  at  Manchester  Col- 
lege, and  became  a  Unitarian  minister.  He 
was  for  forty-five  years  professor  of  mental  and 
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moral  pliilosophy  at  Manchester  New  College, 
London.  IIo  exerted  a  wide  influence  as  a 
l)re:iclier,  and  won  a  high  reputation  as  a  writer 
on  relision  and  philosophy.  This  was  some- 
what injured  hy  his  radical  criticism  of  Si)inoza 
and  his  idealistic  theory  of  the  Church,  which 
was  of  an  aca<lemic  and  impracticable  character 
and  fell  still-born.  In  philosoi)hy  he  was  an 
intuitionalist,  holding  that  men  have  a  power 
of  conscience  by  which  they  can  estimate 
moral  values  without  the  help  of  experience. 
His  best  work  was  done  as  a  teacher  of  ethics 
and  a  defender  of  fundamental  truths  against 
the  attacks  of  atheism,  skepticism,  material- 
ism, and  other  negative  tendencies  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  wrote  many  volumes  of 
sermons  and  essays  for  the  periodical  press. 
His  chief  works  are  the  Typca  of  Ethical  Theory, 
the  Study  of  Religion,  and  the  Scat  of  Authority 
in  Religion.  These  contain  his  best  teaching  in 
its  final  form.  W.  R. 

References:  — 
Dnc.MMoxi).  J.,  and  Upton,  C.  B.      Life  and  Letters  of 

Dr.  Martineau.      (London,  1901.) 
Jackson,  A.   W.     James  Martineau,  a  Biography  and 

Study.      (Boston,  190U.) 

MARTINIQUE.  — See  French  Colonies, 
Educ.\tiox  in. 

MARWEDEL,  EMMA  (1817-1893).  —  Kin- 
dergartner.  8he  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Germany,  and  for  six  years  was  connected 
with  the  kindergarten  training  department  of 
the  Industrial  Art  School  for  Women  at  Ham- 
burg (1865-1871).  Through  the  efforts  of 
Elizabeth  P.  Peahody  (g.w.)  she  was  induced 
to  come  to  America  and  engage  in  the  work 
of  training  kindorgartners.  She  conducted 
training  schools  for  kindergartners  at  Wash- 
ington from  1872  to  1876,  and  at  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  from  1876  to  1890.  Among 
prominent  American  kindergartners  trained 
by  Miss  Marwedel  are  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
and  Nora  A.  Smith.  Her  published  writings 
include  Conscious  Motherhood,  or  the  Earliest 
Unfolding  of  the  Child  (Boston,  1889),  and 
The  Connecting  Link  to  Continue  the  Threefold 
Development  of  the  Child  from  the  Kindergarten 
to  the  Manual  Labor  School  (San  Francisco, 
1890).  W.  S.  M. 

Reference  :  — 

MoNHOE,  Will  S.     Emma  Marwedel  and  the  Kinder- 
garten.    Education,  February,  1904. 

MARYLAND  AGRICULTURE  COLLEGE 
COLLEGE  PARK,  MD.  —  A  state  institution 
established  by  legislature  in  1856  and  opened 
in  1859.  The  following  departments  are  main- 
tained: agriculture,  botany  and  vegetable 
pathology,  chemistry,  civil,  electrical,  and  me- 
chanical engineering,  physics,  English  and 
civics,  entomology  and  zoology,  horticulture, 
languages,  mathematics,  military  service,  ora- 


tory, physical  culture,  veterinary,  and  prepara- 
tory. Students  are  admitted  by  special  exam- 
ination. The  degrees  of  B.S.,  M.S.,  A.M., 
M.E.,  and  C.\'l.  are  conferred.  The  enroll- 
ment in  1910-1911  was  416.  The  teaching 
staff  consists  of  thirty  members. 

MARYLAND  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 
LUTHERVILLE,  MD.  —  Chartered  in  1853 
and  1895  as  an  institution  for  tlu'  higher  educa- 
tion of  young  women.  Prejjaratory,  collegiate, 
and  nuisic  dei)artments  are  maintained.  High 
school  graduates  are  admitted  to  the  junior 
da.ss.  The  degrees  of  A.M.  and  B.L.  are 
conferred.  The  teaching  staff  consists  of 
eighteen  mendjcrs. 

MARYLAND,    STATE    OF.  —  One   of   the 

original  thirteen  states.  It  is  located  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Division,  and  has  a  land  area 
of  9860  square  miles.  In  size  it  is  about  the 
same  as  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont.  For 
administrative  purposes  the  state  is  divided 
into  twenty-four  counties,  and  these  in  turn 
into  school  districts.  In  1910  Maryland  had  a 
population  of  1,295,346,  and  a  density  of  popu- 
lation of  130.3  per  square  mile. 

Educational  History.  —  The  original  colonial 
charter  made  no  mention  of  education.  In 
1695  the  colonial  assembly  passed  two  acts,  one 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  and  the  other 
a  supplicatory  petition  for  the  erection  of  free 
schools.  The  first  was  repealed  in  1704,  and 
the  second  in  1696,  and  neither  resulted  in  any 
action.  In  1796  a  "  petitionary  act  for  free 
schools  "  was  passed,  looking  to  the  erection 
of  free  schools  of  a  higher  grade  in  each  county. 
As  a  result  of  this.  King  William's  School  was 
founded  at  Annajjolis  as  a  preparatory  school 
for  William  and  Mary  College.  The  plan 
inaugurated  at  this  time,  of  founding  one  free 
higher  school  in  each  county,  directed  the  edu- 
cational efforts  of  Maryland  for  a  century  and 
a  half,  and  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  annual  ap- 
propriations to  certain  schools  and  academies, 
in  consideration  of  the  free  instruction  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  pupils.  In  1723  a  fund  for  the 
erection  and  support  of  a  free  higher  school  in 
each  county  was  begun,  by  an  import  tax  on 
pitch,  pork,  and  tar;  and  trustees,  called  visi- 
tors, were  appointed  for  each  county,  to  manage 
the  fund  for  each  county,  establish  and  maintain 
the  school,  and  to  have  perpetual  succession 
as  a  body.  In  1728  the  visitors  were  directed 
to  see  that  the  masters  of  each  higher  school 
taught  as  many  poor  pupils  gratis  as  the  visitors 
might  direct.  A  county  system  of  higher 
schools,  or  academies,  was  thus  definitely 
established,  and  the  principle  of  charity  school 
education  for  the  children  of  the  poor  became  a 
fi.xed  policy.  What  had  been  intended  to  be 
free  schools,  due  to  lack  of  funds  with  which  to 
niaintain  them,  were  gradually  transformed 
into  pay  schools  with  a  fixed  number  of  poorer 
pupils.     Almost  no  mention  of  education  occurs 
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in  the  laws  from  this  time  on  until  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolution.  The  schools  lan- 
guished for  want  of  funds,  and  a  number  gave 
up  their  funds  for  other  purposes. 

The  first  state  constitution,  adopted  in  1776, 
was  amended  twelve  times  during  the  next 
seventy  years,  but  without  any  mention  of  the 
subject  of  education.  The  constitution  of  1851 
was  similarly  silent,  except  for  the  one  provision 
forbidding  ministers,  teachers,  and  religious 
orders  and  sects  from  receiving  property  left 
as  a  legacy  or  gift  for  their  support.  The  first 
mention  of  education  occurs  in  the  constitution 
of  1864. 

In  1782  Washington  College  was  established 
at  Chestertown,  on  the  east  shore,  and  in  1784 
St.  John's  College  was  established  at  Annapolis, 
on  the  west  shore.  Annual  legislative  grants 
forever,  of  £1250  and  £1750  respectively,  were 
promised,  and  the  two  institutions  together 
were  to  constitute  the  University  of  Maryland. 
In  1798  the  policy  of  dispersion,  wliich  has 
wrought  such  havoc  in  education  in  Maryland, 
was  begun,  when  the  annual  grant  to  Washing- 
ton College  was  reduced  £500  and  the  sum 
spent  in  making  grants  of  £100  each  to  five 
academies,  two  of  which  had  just  been  char- 
tered. In  1805  the  University  of  Maryland  act 
was  repealed,  and  the  money  ordered  to  remain 
in  the  treasury  until  otherwise  disposed  of;  and 
in  1811  the  sum  was  ordered  to  be  distributed 
to  a  number  of  schools  and  academies.  In 
1827,  and  again  in  1831,  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  to  divert  the  academy  funds  to 
elementary  education;  and  in  1831  the  academy 
grant  was  equalized  to  8800  for  each  county. 
This  system  remains  to  the  present  time,  the 
state  virtually  supporting  two  systems  of 
secondary  education.  In  1823  each  academy 
was  ordered  to  receive  at  least  one  poor  child 
for  every  SlOO  of  public  money  received,  and 
this  proportion  has  since  been  increased.  The 
Maryland  school  law  of  to-day  defines  in  detail 
the  number  and  method  of  selection  of  the 
free  pupils  for  these  schools.  In  1812  a  new 
charter  was  granted  to  the  College  of  Medicine 
in  Maryland,  and  it  was  allowed  to  affiliate 
with  it  schools  of  law,  divinity,  and  the  liberal 
arts.  The  law  and  medicine  faculties  still 
survive,  as  dejjartments  of  a  so-called  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland. 

in  1799  the  Benevolent  Society  of  the  City 
of  Baltimore  was  organized  to  provide  elemen- 
tary education  for  the  female  children  of  the 
poor.  In  1S05  St.  Peter's  School  for  poor 
children  was  established.  Between  1801  and 
1817  many  academies  and  higher  schools  were 
incorporated  and  aided,  and  during  these  years 
the  lottery,  as  a  means  of  aiding  education, 
reached  its  height.  In  1812  a  scliool  fund  had 
been  begun  by  a  tax  on  banks,  wliich  in  1813 
was  changed  to  a  rate  of  taxation  on  bank  stock. 
In  1814  the  unclaimed  estates  of  persons  dy- 
ing intestate  were  added  in  Baltimore.  In  1817 
a  lottery  to  raise  $50,000  a  year  for  five  years 


was  ordered,  the  proceeds  to  be  added  to  the 
fund.  In  1825  certain  interest  received  from 
the  United  States  was  ordered  added,  and,  in 
1839,  some  railway  stock  was  substituted  for  a 
portion  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  previously 
added. 

In  1816  the  first  direct  tax,  a  tax  on  the  prop- 
erty of  five  counties  to  provide  schooling  for 
the  poor  children  of  those  counties,  was  levied, 
and  later  in  the  same  year  this  tax  was  extended 
to  all  the  counties  of  the  state.  The  tax  was 
to  aid  rather  than  to  provide,  and  the  children 
benefited  were  a  class  and  not  all. 

In  1826  the  first  general  school  law  for  Mary- 
land was  enacted,  but  the  uniformity  of  its 
action  was  nullified  by  the  provision  that  the 
law  could  go  into  effect  in  any  county  only  after 
its  adoption  by  popular  vote  in  the  county. 
A  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
the  state  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor; 
the  justices  of  the  levy  courts  in  each  county 
were  to  appoint  a  board  of  nine  county  com- 
missioners, and  eighteen  additional  inspectors 
of  primary  schools,  who  were  to  visit  the  schools 
once  each  quarter,  and  to  report  as  to  their 
condition.  Counties  were  to  be  divided  into 
school  districts,  and  three  district  trustees, 
a  district  clerk,  and  a  district  collector,  were 
to  be  elected  for  each.  All  teachers  were  re- 
quired to  hold  teachers'  certificates,  issued  on 
examination  by  the  Inspectors.  The  income 
from  the  state  school  fund  was  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  counties  and  to  the  districts  on 
the  school  census,  and  all  additional  funds  were 
to  be  raised  by  district  taxation.  The  act  was 
to  apply  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  if  within  five 
years  the  city  did  not  establish  a  system  of 
schools.  The  law  was  so  far  in  advance  of 
public  sentiment  that  it  could  not  be  put 
into  operation,  and  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
found  Maryland  without  any  effective  system  of 
public  instruction  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Baltimore.  (See  Baltimore, 
CiTT  OF.)  From  this  time  on  no  further 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  state  school 
system. 

The  state  constitution  of  1864  was  the  first 
to  mention  education.  This,  and  the  law  of 
1865  based  upon  it,  provided  for  a  centralized 
and  an  effective  system  of  administration,  with 
a  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction; 
an  ex  officio  State  Board  of  Education;  county 
school  commis.sioners  api)ointed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education;  a  state  school  tax  of  not 
less  than  ten  cents  on  the  ?10();  and  an  addi- 
tional tax  of  five  cents  to  build  up  a  ])crmanent 
school  fund  of  $6,000,000.  The  State  Super- 
intendent was  to  report  to  the  next  legislature 
a  plan  wliich  would  jirovide  for  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  free  ])ublic  schools  for  six  months  each 
year  in  each  school  district  of  the  state.  A 
normal  school  was  established  in  Baltimore  by 
the  legislature  of  1865. 

In  1867  a  new  constitution  was  adopted, 
which  is  still  in  force;  and  in  1868  a  new  school 
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Jaw  was  adopted  as  provided  for  in  the  con- 
stitution. Tliis  was  more  in  harmony  witli  tlio 
strong  fcehng  of  local  liberty  in  the  state,  and 
has  remained  as  the  basis  of  tiie  present  sj'stem. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  state 
supcrintendency  were  abolished,  l)ut  some  of 
tiie  functions  of  the  State  Hoard  were  given  to 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  state  normal  school, 
and  tiie  principal  of  the  nornud  sciiool  vi'as  made 
an  ex,  officio  superintendent.  The  board  of 
county  school  coninussioners  was  to  be  elected 
by  the  people  instead  of  being  appointed  liy 
the  State  Board.  An  elected  "  board  of  school- 
house  district  trustees  "  was  created  to  appoint 
the  teachers  and  manage  tiie  property  of  each 
school  district.  The  school  term  was  increased 
to  ten  montlas,  and  county  taxation  was  au- 
thorized to  supplement  the  state  school  money. 
No  provision  was  made  for  the  education  of 
colored  people,  except  to  provide  that  taxes 
paid  by  them  should  be  spent  on  their  schools. 
This  law  was  much  more  popular  than  that  of 
186.5,  and  much  greater  progress  was  made 
under  it. 

In  1870  the  1868  law  was  repealed  and  re- 
enacted  witla  some  changes.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  was  restored,  under  the  name  of 
State  School  Commissioners,  and  made  to  con- 
sist of  the  principal  of  the  normal  school  and 
four  others,  appointed  by  the  Governor  from 
among  the  presidents  and  examiners  of  the 
county  boards  of  school  commissioners. 
County  boards  were,  in  turn,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court,  instead  of 
elected,  and  school  district  boards  were  made 
to  consist  of  three  trustees,  appointed  annually 
by  the  county  boards,  instead  of  Iseing  elected. 
Life  teachers'  certificates  were  provided  for  for 
the  first  time.  In  1872  provision  was  made  for 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  colored  chil- 
dren in  each  county,  and  a  state  appropriation 
was  made  therefor.  In  1874  the  Governor 
was  added  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
(name  changed  in  1872),  and  the  Board  was 
given  some  legislative  powers.  The  election 
of  teachers  by  district  boards  of  school  trustees 
was  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county 
boards.  In  1904  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  in  1906  the  county  boards  of  school  com- 
missioners, were  reconstructed  and  given  their 
present  form. 

In  1896  a  normal  department  was  organized 
at  Washington  College,  Chestertown,  and  in 
1898  a  second  state  normal  school  was  pro- 
vided for  at  Frostburg.  In  1908  a  third  state 
normal  school  was  provided  for  colored  teachers, 
to  be  located  in  Baltimore,  and  college  courses 
in  pedagogy  were  allowed  to  be  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for  state  certifi- 
cates. In  1908  aid  for  high  schools  providing 
manual  training  courses  was  first  given  by  the 
state,  and  in  the  same  year  state  grants  for 
commercial  courses  in  high  schools  were  also 
provided.  In  1904  provision  was  made  for  an 
annual  state  grant  of  8150,000,  to  be  distributed 


to  the  counties  and  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on 
school  census,  to  provide  free  textbooks.  In 
the  same  year  a  law  was  enacted,  providing 
for  a  minimum  salary  of  from  $300  to  .§4.50  per 
year  for  white  teachers;  and  in  1908  this  law 
was  amended  so  as  to  provide  higher  minimum 
salaries  for  teachers  of  ex))erience.  A  state  pen- 
sion law  was  also  enacted  in  1908,  and  an 
educational  commission  apjiointed.  In  1910  the 
high  schools  were  classified  and  standardized, 
and  definite  aid  extended  to  tliem  out  of  the 
state  school  fund. 

Present  School  System.  —  The  educational 
affairs  of  the  state  are  under  the  care  and  sujier- 
vision  of  a  State  Board  of  Education,  con.sisting 
of  tlie  Governor,  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Education,  and  six  citizens  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  six-year  terms,  two  of  whom 
must  be  of  the  minority  political  party.  The 
principals  of  the  state  normal  schools  and  the 
iicad  of  the  normal  department  of  any  state 
schools  are  ex  officio  members,  but  without  the 
right  to  vote.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Board 
to  carry  out  the  school  law,  and  in  doing  so 
they  may  make  rules  and  regulations  having  the 
effect  of  law;  they  are  to  interpret  the  school  law, 
decide  disputes,  and  their  decisions  are  final; 
to  issue  uniform  blanks  and  to  require  uniform 
accounts  and  reports;  to  examine  candidates  for 
the  office  of  county  superintendent,  and  they 
may  suspend  or  dismiss  county  superintendents 
for  cause;  to  grant  professional  certificates  to 
teachers  of  long  and  successful  experience;  and 
to  act,  ex  officio,  as  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
state  normal  schools,  and  to  approve  a  pedagogi- 
cal course  for  colleges  wishing  to  be  permitted 
to  grant  teachers'  certificates  to  their  graduates. 

'The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Educa- 
tion is  also  appointed  by  the  Governor,  for  a 
four-year  term,  and  may  be  removed  from 
office  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  by  a 
two  thirds  vote.  His  salary  is  fixed  by  tlie 
State  Board.  He  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  this 
body,  and  its  secretary  and  exTcutive  officer. 
It  is  his  work  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  education  in  Maryland;  to  work  to 
improve  educational  conditions;  to  receive  and 
examine  all  reports  from  county  boards;  to 
endorse  normal  school  diplomas  from  other 
states;  to  arrange  dates  for  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, and  to  help  in  the  preparation  of  the 
program;  to  print  and  distribute  the  laws,  an 
Arbor  Day  pamphlet,  an  Institute  Manual, 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Maryland  Teachers' 
Association,  and  such  circulars  as  may  be 
needed:  to  serve  ex  officio  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Library  Commission;  with  the  principal 
and  one  of  the  faculty  of  a  state  normal  school 
to  examine  the  high  schools  of  the  state  and  to 
report  the  results  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion; and  personally  to  inspect  the  manual 
training  courses  in  the  high  scliools  of  the  state, 
and  to  approve  them  for  state  aid. 

For  each  county  there  is  a  board  of  county 
school   commissioners,   also  appointed   bj'  the 
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Governor.  In  six  of  the  larger  counties  the 
board  consists  of  six  members;  in  the  remain- 
ing counties,  of  three.  The  term  of  office  is 
six  years,  one  tliird  appointed  every  two  years, 
and  one  tliird  being  of  the  minority  political 
party.  No  teacher  is  eligible,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor may  remove  any  member  for  cause.  This 
board  elects  the  county  superintendent  of 
public  education,  who  also  acts  as  treasurer 
and  secretary  of  the  board.  The  county  board 
has  general  supervision  and  control  of  the 
schools  of  the  county,  and  may  make  rules  and 
regulations,  not  contrary  to  law,  for  that  pur- 
pose; may  select  sites,  build,  repair,  and  fur- 
nish schoolhouses;  is  to  adopt,  purchase,  and 
distribute  the  textbooks  to  be  furnished; 
must  approve  the  appointment  of  the  princi])al 
teachers  for  all  schools,  and  appoint  all  assist- 
ant teachers,  on  the  advice  of  the  principal; 
may  consolidate  schools  and  transport  pupils; 
may  determine  the  amount  of  county  school  tax 
to  be  levied;  may  change  the  boundaries  of 
districts  as  seems  desirable;  hears  all  charges 
against  teachers,  and  settles  all  disputes  within 
the  county  subject  to  appeal  to  the  State  Board; 
must  maintain  one  or  more  free  schools  for  col- 
ored children  in  every  election  district;  must 
maintain  a  high  school  when  presented  with  a 
high  school  building  by  any  election  district 
or  districts;  and  must  make  a  report  annually 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  to  the 
people  of  the  county. 

The  county  superintendent  of  public  educa- 
tion, elected  by  the  county  board,  acts  as  its 
executive  officer.  He  examines  all  candidates 
for  county  teachers'  certificates,  and  grants 
certificates  to  tho.se  who  pass;  must  visit  each 
school  in  the  county  from  one  to  three  times 
each  year,  depending  upon  the  number  of 
schools  in  his  county;  attends  all  meetings  of 
the  board,  and  may  speak,  but  has  no  vote; 
prepares  an  annual  report  for  the  State  Board; 
and  must  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of 
supervision.  His  salary  is  fixed  by  the  county 
board. 

For  each  school  district  a  board  of  district 
school  trustees  is  appointed  each  year  by  the 
county  boards.  Each  district  board  is  allowed, 
on  approval  by  the  county  board,  to  elect  its 
principal  teacher,  who  thereupon  becomes 
ex  officio  secretary  of  the  district  board. 
These  boards  have  the  care  and  repair  of  the 
schoolhouse  and  furniture  of  the  district; 
may  make  repairs,  if  api)roved  by  the  county 
board;  may  exercise  general  supervision  over 
the  school,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  county  board;  may  admit,  susjjend,  or 
expel  pupils  and  may  levy  additional  district 
taxation  to  provide  a  longer  term  of  school. 
The  city  of  Baltimore  is  a  district  operated 
under  a  special  charter.  (Sec  B.\ltimore, 
City  of.) 

School  Support.  —  Maryland  received  no 
school  lands,  and  the;  ])ernianent  school  fund, 
including  the  Surplus  Revenue  fund,  which  has 


but  a  nominal  existence,  is  about  one  million 
dollars,  and  yields  about  850,000  a  year,  or 
about  1.5  per  cent  of  all  revenue  raised.  The 
annual  state  school  tax  of  sixteen  and  one  eighth 
cents  on  the  8100  produces  about  40  per  cent 
of  all  money  raised.  The  remainder  comes  from 
the  free  school  fund,  and  grants  for  secondary 
education.  The  annual  state  grant  of  $150,000 
for  free  textbooks  now  comes  out  of  the  general 
state  school  tax.  About  58  per  cent  comes  from 
a  county  school  tax  of  fifteen  cents,  which,  by 
agreement  between  the  county  school  board  and 
the  county  commissioners,  may  exceed  fifteen 
cents.  The  total  amount  expended  for  educa- 
tion in  1909-1910  was  84,060,341,  of  which 
44  \)QY  cent  was  expended  by  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. 

Educational  Conditions.  —  Of  the  popula- 
tion of  1910,  about  20  per  cent  were  negroes,  and 
about  90  per  cent  were  native  born.  Of  the  for- 
eign born,  one  half  were  Germans  and  one 
sixth  Irish.  Only  in  three  counties  do  the  ne- 
groes equal  the  whites  in  number.  It  is  neces- 
ssivy  to  maintain  two  school  systems  for  the 
two  races.  Aside  from  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
which  contains  42.8  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  state,  the  state  is  essentially  a 
rural  state,  as  49.2  per  cent  live  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

The  law  requires  a  school  term  of  ten  months 
"  if  possible."  The  average  length  of  term 
for  eleven  counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore 
was  ten  months,  for  eleven  counties  it  was  nine 
months.  In  respect  to  length  of  term  provided, 
Maryland  ranks  with  the  New  England  states. 
The  attendance,  however,  is  poor,  being  but  an 
average  of  102.9  days  for  each  pupil  enrolled 
in  1909.  Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  total 
enrollment  and  22  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
were  in  the  colored  schools,  which  is  more  than 
their  percentage  of  the  total  population.  The 
state  has  no  general  compulsory  education  law, 
which  accounts  for  these  low  figures.  Balti- 
more city  and  Allegheny  County  enforce  at- 
tendance. Of  the  total  population  of  1900,  ten 
years  of  age  or  over,  11.1  per  cent  were  illiter- 
ate. Of  the  two  races,  5.2  per  cent  of  the 
whites  and  35.1  per  cent  of  the  colored  race 
could  not  read  or  write.  The  average  value  of 
all  the  schoolhouses  in  the  state,  including  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  is  but  about  81600.  In  the 
rural  districts,  and  particularly  in  the  negro 
districts,  many  of  the  school  buildings  are  of 
small  value. 

Teachers  and  Training.  —  The  state  em- 
ployed 5414  teachers  in  1910,  3736  being  out- 
side of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Of  this  immbcr 
823,  or  22  per  cent,  were  em])loycd  in  the 
colored  schools,  212  being  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. No  statistics  are  available  to  show  the 
kind  and  amount  of  training  which  these 
teachers  have  had.  Two  grades  of  county 
teachers'  certific'ates  are  issued  on  examination, 
the  difference  being  in  the  subjects  examined 
on.     A  very  meritorious  provision  is  that  each 
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certificate  is  valid  for  six  months  after  obtain- 
ing a  seliool,  afti'r  wliieli,  if  the  Superintendent's 
insiicdion  warrants,  the  cert  ideate  is  made 
vahd  for  five  years.  County  superinfenilents 
must  hold  a  ecrtilicate  issued  by  the  State  Board 
of  Kdueation,  which  also  issues,  without  exam- 
ination, life  diplomas  for  seven  years  of  suc- 
cessful teaching,  five  of  which  must  have  been 
in  Maryland.  Normal  school  diiilomas  from 
outsiile  of  the  state  may  be  accejited  by  the 
State  Superintendent,  and  thi^  dii)Ionias  of 
the  three  state  normal  schools  and  the  normal 
department  of  Washington  College  arc  also 
accepted  in  any  county. 


For 

School 

Location 

Main- 

For 

■ 

tenance 

Maryland  State  Nor- 

mal School     .      .     . 

Baltimore 

$20,000 

Whites 

Mar.vland  State  Nor- 

mal School     .     .     . 

Frostburg 

7,000 

Whites 

Normal     Department 

W'ashinct'iii  ( "oUeye 

ChestertowD 

4,500 

Whites 

Maryland  State  Nor- 

mal School  No.  3    . 

Baltimore 

5,000 

Colored 

The  salaries  of  teachers  arc  fixed  by  the 
county  board,  at  the  time  of  employment, 
except  that  no  white  teacher  can  be  paid  less 
than  S.300  a  year,  and  no  white  teacher  of  three 
years'  experience  less  than  $350  a  year.  If  the 
teacher  holds  a  first-class  certificate  and  has 
taught  in  Maryland  five  years,  the  minimum  is 
$400,  and  if  eight  years,  $450.  Any  incapaci- 
tated or  indigent  teacher  of  sixty  years  of  age 
or  more,  who  has  taught  twenty-five  years  in 
the  schools  of  ALaryland,  may  be  retired  on  an 
annual  pension  of  $200. 


The  Maryland  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  was 
established  in  1S90,  for  the  improvement  of 
teachers  in  service,  and  the  law  requires  that 
this  shall  be  encouraged  by  the  State  Board  of 
lOducation.  A  teachers'  institute,  of  at  least 
five  days,  must  be  held  in  each  county,  and 
teachers  are  required  to  attend.  The  state  now 
maintains  four  normal  schools  (see  above  table). 
For  each  of  these,  county  and  city  board.s  of 
school  commissioners  are  to  select  candidates 
for  admission  and  grant  a  certain  number  of 
scholarships  for  the  course. 

Secondary  Education.  — •  The  state  at  present 
maintains  a  double-headed  system  of  secondary 
education,  and,  as  a  result,  few  good  public 
high  schools,  outside  of  Baltimore,  have  been 
developed  in  the  state.  Many  of  the  old 
academics  have  surrendered  to  the  state  and 
become  public  secondary  schools,  but  seventeen 
of  the  old  incorporated  academies  and  schools 
still  receive  state  grants  of  from  $150  to  S3000. 
The  law  of  11)10  attempted  to  classify  and  stan- 
dardize the  high  schools  of  the  state,  provided 
definite  state  aid  for  approved  schools,  to  be 
paid  from  the  state  school  fund  instead  of  by 
special  appropriations,  and  made  the  approval 
of  both  the  County  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education  necessary  for  the  establishment  of 
new  schools.  This  new  law  will  do  much  to 
give  Maryland  a  good  system  of  secondary 
education.  Tlie  county  agricultural  high  schools, 
provided  for  in  1912,  will  also  prove  a  very  im- 
portant feature. 

Higher  and  Special  Education.  —  The  same 
policy  of  dispersion  of  aid  which  characterizes 
secondary  education  also  applies  to  higher  and 
special  education.  The  University  of  Mary- 
land consists  only  of  medical  and  law  depart- 
ments, first  opened  in  1807  and  1814  respec- 
tively.     The    Maryland     State     Agricultural 


Institution 


Charlotte  Hall  Academy 

Washington  College        

St.  .John's  College 

Medical  Department  of  Univcrsitj'  of 

Maryland 

Mt.  St".  Mary's  College 

Law  School.  I'niversity  of  Maryland     . 

New  Windsor  College 

St.  Mary's  Female  (^oUege      .      .      .      . 

McDonough  Institute 

St.  John's  Literary  Institute 

Maryland  Institute 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy 

Loyola  College 

Kee  Mar  College 

Maryland  College  for  Women 

Rock  Hill  College 

Maryland  Agricultural  College    . 

Morgan  College 

Western  Maryland  College      .      .      .      . 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
Johns  Hopkins  University       .      .      .      . 
Baltimore  Medical  College      .     .     .     . 
Woman's  College  of  Baltimore    . 
Woman's  College 


Location 

Opened 

Control 

St.vte 
Aid 

For 

Charlotte  Hall 

1774 

$  6,600 

Males 

Chestertown 

1783 

Non-sect. 

13,275 

Both  Sexes 

Annapolis 

1789 

Non-sect. 

14,200 

Males 

Baltimore 

1807 

4,000 

Males 

Emmitshurg 

1808 

R.  C. 

Males 

Baltimore 

1814 

Males 

New  Windsor 

1843 

Presby. 

Both  Se-xes 

St.  Mary's  City 

6,000 

Women 

La  Plata 

5,000 

Both  Sexes 

Frederick 

400 

Males 

Baltimore 

10,000 

Both  Sexes 

Annaj^olis 

1845 

Nation. 

Males 

Baltimore 

1852 

R.  C. 

Males 

Hagerstown 

1852 

Non-sect. 

Women 

Lutherville 

1853 

Luth. 

\\  omen 

Ellicott  City 

1857 

R.  C. 

Males 

College  Park 

1859 

State 

15,000 

Males 

Baltimore 

1867 

M.  E. 

Both  Sexes 

Westminster 

1867 

Meth.  Prot. 

15,800 

Both  Sexes 

Baltimore 

1872 

4,000 

Males 

Baltimore 

1876 

Non-sect. 

25,000 

Males 

Baltimore 

18S1 

4,000 

Males 

Baltimore 

1888 

M.  E. 

Women 

Frederick 

1893 

Reform 

Women 
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College,  at  College  Park,  was  opened  in  1859. 
Some  state  aid  has  from  time  to  time  been 
extended  to  Jolms  Hopkins  University.  In  1912 
a  state  school  of  technology  was  established  in 
connection  with  the  university,  with  a  state  tax 
of  I  cent  annual  revenue.  Tliis  will  jiroduce 
S  50.000  each  year.  The  dispersion  of  educa- 
tional effort  may  be  seen  from  the  table  of 
colleges  in  the  state  on  previous  page. 

The  state  maintains  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Frederick;  and  grants 
state  aid  to  St.  Mary's  Industrial  School  (for 
boys)  and  St.  Peter  Claver's  School,  both  at 
Baltimore.  The  Maryland  (reform)  School 
for  Boys,  at  Baltimore,  and  the  House  of  Refor- 
mation, for  boys,  at  Cheltenham,  are  sup- 
ported by  public  funds.  E.  P.  C. 

References:  — 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Mary' 
land,  1866  to  date. 

Public  School  Law  of  Maryland,  190S  edition  and  sup- 
plement. 

Steele,  Z.  P.  History  of  Education  in  Caroline  Co., 
Md.,  and  Sources  of  Revenue  for  Schools;  in  44th 
An.  Rept.  of  the  Stale  Bd.  of  Educ.,  1910,  pp.  182- 
201. 

Steiner,  B.  C.  History  of  Education  in  Maryland. 
Circ.  Inform.,  No.  2,  1894,  U.  S.  Bur.  Educ, 
331  pp. 

MARYVILLE     COLLEGE,     MARYVILLE, 

TENN.  —  A  coeducational  institution  founded 
in  1819.  Preparatory,  collegiate,  education, 
music,  and  art  departments  are  maintained. 
The  entrance  requirements  are  fifteen  units. 
The  degree  of  A.B.  is  granted  by  the  institu- 
tion. The  total  enrollment  in  1911-1912  was 
649.  The  tcacliiug  staff  consists  of  tliirty-nine 
members. 

MASON,  LOWELL  (1792-1S72).  —  First 
apostle  of  public  school  music  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  born  at  Medfield,  Mass.,  and 
received  the  rudiments  of  an  elementary  edu- 
cation in  the  common  schools.  After  several 
years  of  teaching  in  the  district  schools  of 
Massachusetts,  he  went  to  Georgia,  where  he 
taught  music  and  conducted  choirs  and  singing 
societies.  Returning  to  Boston  in  1827,  he  or- 
ganized the  Boston  Academy  of  Music  with  the 
aid  of  William  James  Webb  (q.v.).  Through 
William  C.  Woodbridge  {q.v.)  he  became  inter- 
ested in  the  Pestalozzian  movement  and  went 
to  Switzerland  to  study  the  work  of  Niigcli  (r/.r.) 
and  Pfeiffer.  He  brought  back  with  him  a  col- 
lection of  Swiss  and  German  schoolbooks  con- 
taining class  music  and  songs. 

Failing  in  his  efforts  to  induce  the  city  of 
Boston  to  include  music  as  one  of  the  retiuired 
studies  of  the  elementary  schools,  he  organized 
classes  of  children  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons  and  taught  gratuitously  from  five 
to  six  hundred  children  for  several  years.  The 
juvenile  concerts  tliat  he  gave  from  time  to 
time  convinced  the  people  of  the  value  of  his 
work,  and  music  was  made  one  of  the  required 
subjects  in  the  course  of  study. 


In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  children  and 
the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  he  was  president 
of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  in  a 
variety  of  waj's  he  sought  to  improve  and  ex- 
tend musical  taste  in  New  England  through  the 
giving  of  concerts,  the  formation  of  singing 
societies,  the  organization  of  church  choirs,  ancl 
the  estabhshment  of  lecture  courses  on  musical 
subjects.  In  1837  he  became  associated  with 
Horace  Mann  (q.v.),  and  during  the  next  twelve 
years  he  gave  much  of  his  time  to  the  training 
of  teachers  of  common  school  music  in  the  in- 
stitutes and  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts. 
"  His  long  continued  work  as  a  practical  teacher, 
his  rare  tact  in  developing  the  vital  principles 
of  instruction,  his  sympathy  with  youth  and 
childhood,  and  the  perfect  simplicity  and  ele- 
mentary character  of  his  teaching  gave  him  an 
indescribable  power  over  his  audiences." 

His  influence  was  likewise  great  through  his 
published  works.  His  Juvenile  Psalmist  was 
published  in  1829.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
music  books  ever  published  for  Sunday  schools, 
and  it  was  widely  used.  During  the  next  few 
years  he  published  fourteen  nm.sic  books  for 
children.  He  also  published  many  works  for 
glee  clubs,  church  choirs,  and  singing  societies; 
and  his  American  Time  Book,  six  hundred  thou- 
sand copies  of  wliich  had  been  sold  before  his 
death,  greatly  enriched  American  hynmology. 
As  a  creative  tone  artist,  he  limited  his  efforts 
to  church  tunes;  but  many  of  these  are  highly 
creditable  productions.  His  contributions  to 
the  pedagogy  of  music  may  be  found  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction and  the  educational  journals  of  his 
day.  W.  S.  M. 

See  Music. 

References:  — 

B.iENARD.  Educational  Labors  of  Lowell  Mason. 
Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  IV, 
pp.  141-148. 

Monroe,  Will  S.  History  of  the  Pestalozzian  Move- 
ment in  the  United  States.     (Syracuse,  1907.) 

MASON,  LUTHER  WHITING  (1821-1896). 
—  Music  educator  and  author.  He  was  self- 
educated,  became  supervisor  of  music  in  the 
schools  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  (1853-1861),  and 
during  the  Civil  War  served  as  a  drum  major. 
From  1865  to  1880  he  was  connected  with  the 
I)ublic  schools  of  Boston  as  supervisor  of  music. 
The  next  three  years  (1880-1883)  he  spent 
in  Japan  as  organizer  of  public  school  courses 
of  music  in  that  kingdom.  He  wrote  a  series 
of  music  textbooks  widely  used  in  the  United 
States.  W.  S.  M. 

MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE,  AMHERST,  MASS.  ~  A  coedu- 
cational institution  estalilished  under  the 
Morrill  Land  Act  of  1802  and  o]iened  in  1867. 
In  1882  the  state  experiment  station  was 
located  at  and  later  incori)orated  with  the 
college.      All  instruction  is  free  to  citizens  of 
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Massachusetts,  to  caiulidiitps  who  moot  the  en- 
trance rociuironuMits  —  fourteen  units  of  liigli 
school  work.  Tlio  following  dei)artnionts  are 
maintained:  aRricuUuro,  horticulture,  hotany, 
entomology,  plant  and  animal  chemistry, 
veterinary  science,  mathematics,  social  sciences, 
and  humanities.  Extension  work  is  conducted 
by  the  college,  and  provides  short  courses,  lec- 
ture courses,  and  corrosijondence  courses.  The 
degrees  of  U.S.,  M.S.,  and  Ph.D.  are  conferred 
by  the  college.  The  enrollment  in  1011-1012 
was  520.  The  faculty  consists  of  sixty  mem- 
bers. 

MASSACHUSETTS     COMMISSION      OF 
INDUSTRIAL  AND   TECHNICAL  EDUCA- 


TION. 


See  Co.MMis.sio.NS,  Educ'-\ti(j.\.\l. 


MASSACHUSETTS  INDUSTRLAL  COM- 
MISSION. —  See  Commissions,  Educatio.nal. 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF 
TECHNOLOGY,  BOSTON,  MASS.— An  in- 
stitution incorporatetl  in  18(51  for  the  purpose 
of  "aiding  generally  l.)y  suitable  moans  the  ad- 
vancement, development,  and  practical  appli- 
cation of  science."  It  was  not  until  1865  that 
it  was  possible  to  make  an  actual  beginning 
even  with  the  most  modest  equipment  in  leased 
rooms  of  a  building  in  Summer  Street,  Boston. 
The  equipment  in  men,  however,  was  strong 
from  the  beginning,  the  best  known  of  the 
original  faculty  of  ten  being  Rogers,  the 
founder  and  first  president,  and  Eliot,  after- 
wards president  of  Harvard.  The  courses  in 
these  early  days  were  especially  designed  to 
prepare  men  for  mechanical  and  civil  engineer- 
ing and  for  the  professions  of  the  architect  and 
the  chemist.  In  1881  President  Rogers  was 
succeeded  by  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  under 
whose  guidance  the  number  of  students  in- 
creased from  300  to  1200  and  the  number  of 
the  instructing  staff  from  39  to  153.  Following 
General  Walker  were  :  James  M.  Crafts  (1897- 
1900),  Henrv  M.  Pritchett  (1900-1907),  and 
Richard  C.  Maclaurin  (1909-  ). 

The  Institute  is  one  of  the  land  grant  col- 
leges, and  in  addition  to  the  income  that  this 
position  secures,  it  receives  an  annual  grant  of 
$100,000  from  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts. Its  tuition  fee  is  S250,  and  its  budget 
for  1911  was  S615,571.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  Corporation,  consisting  of  five 
ex  officio  members,  thirty-five  fife  members,  and 
fifteen  members  elected  for  terms  of  five  years 
from  a  group  of  candidates  nominated  by  the 
alumni.  The  Corporation  conducts  much  of 
its  business  through  an  Executive  Committee 
consisting  of  the  jiresident,  treasurer,  and  five 
other  members.  The  instructing  staff  in  1911 
consisted  of  245  members,  of  whom  91  were  of 
professorial  grade.  These  professors  constitute 
the  faculty,  which  has  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  all  matters  relating  to  the  courses  of  in- 
struction and  to  the  admission  and  conduct  of 


students.  Exclusive  of  the  summer  school,  the 
number  of  stud(!iits  in  1911-1912  was  1506,  of 
whom  390  were  from  other  colleges,  and  212 
were  college  graduates  re])resontiiig  1 12  colleges. 
Over  a  hundred  came  directly  from  foreign  coun- 
tries and  almost  every  state  in  the  Union  was 
represented.  There  were  only  seven  women, 
although  women  are  admitted  to  anj-  of  the 
courses.  The  regular  course  of  undergraduate 
study  runs  between  the  end  of  September  and 
the  beginning  of  June  for  four  years,  and 
leads  to  the  degree  in  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing fourteen  branches:  civil  engineering, 
mechanical  engineering,  mining  engineering  and 
metallurgy,  architecture,  chemistry,  electrical 
engineering,  biology  and  public  health,  i)hys- 
ics,  general  science,  chemical  engineering,  sani- 
tary engineering,  geology  and  geodesy,  naval 
architecture  and  marine  engineering,  and  elec- 
trochemistry. In  each  of  these  courses  a  large 
proportion  of  work  of  a  literary  and  scientific 
character  is  insisted  upon,  and  a  serious  effort 
is  made  to  break  down  the  barriers  between 
professional  and  cultural  studies.  Opportuni- 
ties are  also  afforded  for  study  and  research 
leading  to  the  advanced  degrees  of  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  and  Doctor  of  Engineering.  Although 
research  is  carried  on  in  all  departments,  there 
are  laboratories  especially  designed  for  pur- 
poses of  research  in  physical  chemistry,  applied 
chemistry, and  public  health,  and  contributions 
from  these  laboratories  are  published  periodi- 
cally by  the  research  departments.    R.  C.  M. 
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MASSACHUSETTS,  STATE  OF.  —  One  of 

the  most  important  states,  educationally,  in 
the  Union.  The  first  permanent  settlement 
in  New  England  was  made  at  Plymouth,  in 
1620.  Salem  was  settled  in  1628,  and  Boston, 
Charlestown,  Newtown  (Cambridge),  Roxbury, 
Dorchester,  and  Watertown  were  settled  by 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  in  1630. 
The  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  at  once  be- 
came the  leading  colony,  and  in  1691  Plym- 
outh Colony  was  united  to  it  by  the 
new  charter  granted  by  William  and  Mary, 
which  remained  in  force  until  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  1788  Massachusetts  entered  the 
Union,  as  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states. 
In  size  the  state  has  but  8039  square  miles, 
being  fifth  from  the  smallest  state,  but  in  popu- 
lation it  ranked  sixth  from  the  largest  in  1010, 
and  the  density  of  pojiulation,  418. 8  per  square 
mile,  is  only  exceetled  by  that  of  Rhode  Island. 
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Its  population  in  1910  was  3,366,416.  For  ad- 
ministrative purposes  the  state  is  divided  into 
33  cities  and  321  towns.  Tlie  towns  are  small, 
being  somewhat  analogous  to  a  Western  town- 
ship. The  eities  are  towns  which  have  incor- 
porated under  a  city  form  of  government,  or  a 
segregated  area  so  incorporated.  There  are 
also  fourteen  county  divisions,  but  these  are 
little  u-sed. 

Educational  History.  —  Education  began  in 
Massachusetts  under  most  favorable  auspices. 
The  colonists  who  settled  in  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  Plymouth  colonies  were  men  of  broad 
and  liberal  education,  who  had  come  to  the 
new  world  for  conscience'  sake.  The  popula- 
tion of  our  country  has  never  been  so  highly 
educated  since  as  it  was  during  the  first  fifty 
years  of  Massachusetts  lustory.  Many  had 
been  educated  in  the  endowed  grammar  schools 
of  England,  and  one  man  in  every  250  was  a 
graduate  of  an  EngUsh  university.  Almost 
all  had  been  conspicuous  in  Church  and  State 
in  the  mother  country  before  coming  to  the 
new  world.  Their  religion  called  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  God's  word,  and  this  in  turn  called  for 
education.  They  early  set  up  schools,  pat- 
terned closely  after  those  they  had  known  at 
home.  Fearing  that  education  and  religion 
might  die  with  the  first  generation,  they  pro- 
vided at  once  for  institutions  to  perpetuate 
both. 

The  beginnings  of  education  in  Massachu- 
setts were  made  at  Boston,  in  1635,  when  the 
town,  then  five  years  old,  requested  Brother 
Philemon  Purpont  to  become  schoolmaster. 
The  Boston  Latin  School  traces  its  history  back 
to  this  time.  (See  Boston,  City  of.)  The 
next  year  the  General  Court  of  the  colony 
voted  an  appropriation  of  "£400  toward  a 
school  or  college,"  which  was  located  at  New- 
town in  1G37.  In  1G3S  John  Harvard,  dying, 
bequeathed  his  library  and  half  his  property 
to  the  new  college,  and  the  name  of  Harvard 
College  was  given  to  the?  new  in.stitution,  and 
the  town  where  it  was  located  was  renamed 
Cambridge,  in  loving  memory  of  the  alma  mater 
of  so  many  of  the  early  colonists.  The  grant 
made  by  the  court  for  the  new  college  was  a 
most  important  one,  and  was  equal  to  the  entire 
colony  tax  for  a  year. 

Other  towns  also  established  schools  at  an 
early  date.  Charlestown  arranged  with  William 
Witherell  in  1036  "  to  keep  a  schoolc  for  12 
month,  to  begin  the  8  dav  of  August,  and  to 
have  £40  this  year."  In  1037  Rev.  John 
Fiske  opened  a  school  in  Salem.  Dorchester 
opened  a  public  tax-supported  school  in  1039. 
Newbury  granted  ten  acres  of  land  to  .\ntliony 
Somerby  in  1639  "  for  his  encouragement  to 
keep  a  school  one  year."  Schools  were  opened 
in  Ipswich  in  1641,  Camliridge  in  1042,  and 
Roxbury  in  1645.  In  H)4I  the  General  Court 
appealed  to  the  elders  of  tiie  ehurcli  to  jirepare 
"a  cate:;hism  for  the  instrucli(ui  of  youtli  in 
the  grounds  of  religion."     In   1012  the  court 


enacted  the  first  school  law  of  the  colony,  which 
was  an  attempt  to  provide  generally  what  a 
few  towns  had  so  far  provided  individually. 

By  this  law  the  court,  in  view  of  the  neglect 
of  many  parents  and  guardians  in  the  training 
of  their  children  "  in  learning  and  labor  .  .  . 
profitable  to  the  commonwealth,"  ordered  the 
selectmen  of  the  towns  to  take  account  of  all 
parents  and  masters  as  to  their  children's  edu- 
cation and  employment.  They  were  to  divide 
the  towns  so  that  each  should  have  the  over- 
sight of  a  certain  number  of  families,  and  tl>€y 
were  to  see  that  the  children  could  read  and 
understand  the  capital  laws  of  the  country, 
and  that  they  were  also  put  to  some  useful 
work.  Parents  or  masters  refusing  to  give 
proper  accounts  were  to  be  fined,  and  their 
children  might  be  taken  away  from  them.  The 
civil  authorities  might  be  called  upon  by  the 
selectmen  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  This  law  laid  down  certain  principles  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  matter  of  public 
education.  Education  was  by  it  declared  to  be 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  colony;  the 
ol)ligation  to  furnish  it  was  placed  upon  the 
parent;  and  the  right  of  the  colony  to  compel 
parents  to  furnish  it  was  asserted. 

Five  years  later,  in  1647,  the  colony  in  a  new 
law  went  still  further,  and  required  the  towns  to 
furnish  a  school  or  schools.  This  law  of  1647, 
commonly  known  as  "  that  old  deluder  Satan 
law,"  is  the  real  foundation  of  the  Massachu- 
setts school  system,  and  has  often  been  called 
the  mother  of  all  of  our  school  laws.  A  college 
had  been  established,  and  elementary  schools 
and  grammar  schools  were  now  ordered  estab- 
lished in  all  towns.  Every  town  of  fifty  families 
must  appoint  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren of  the  town  to  read  and  to  write.  The 
wages  of  the  schoolmaster  were  to  be  paid  by 
the  parents,  or  by  the  town,  as  the  majority 
might  order.  Every  town  of  100  families 
must  also  provide  a  grammar  school,  the  master 
of  which  was  to  be  able  to  instruct  the  youths 
sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  uni- 
versity. In  1654  the  court  ordered  that  all 
teachers  must  be  sound  in  the  faith  and  free 
from  scandal  in  their  lives,  on  pain  of  dismissal. 
Plymouth  Colony  also  attempted  somewhat 
similar  legislation,  though  somewhat  later,  and 
on  the  union  of  Plvmoulh  Colonv  with  that 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1091,  the'law  of  1647, 
with  its  various  amendments,  became  the  com- 
mon school  law  for  the  entire  united  colony. 
In  this  new  law  the  colony  laiil  down  still  further 
fundamental  jirinciples.  Towns  were  now  to 
be  comi)elled  to  provide  schools;  a  standard  of 
instruction  was  fixed  by  the  colony;  jniblic 
taxation  could  now  be  resorted  to  to  provide 
what  the  colony  required;  and  higher  educa- 
tion, leading  to  the  university,  also  must  be 
provided,  and  might  be  jjrovided  at  public 
expense.  The  law  of  1654  declared  the  right 
of  the  colony  to  examine  and  certificate  all 
teachers.     These  pnneii)les  were  so  fundamen- 
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tal  in  tlu'ir  naturi'  that  wo  have  acted  along 
tlu'se  lines  ever  since,  while  they  were  at  the 
same  time  so  far  in  advance  of  the  peojile  that 
it  was  found  difficult  to  enforce  tiie  laws,  and 
even  Massachusetts  has  not  fully  caugiit  up 
with  tliem  yet. 

The  fine  for  failure  to  comply  with  this  law 
was  at  first  fixed  at  £5.  A  supplementary 
law  of  16S3  further  required  all  towns  of  500 
families  to  maintain  two  grammar  scliools  and 
two  writing  schools,  and  in  tiu;  rccnactment  of 
the  laws  in  1G92,  under  the  new  province 
charter  of  1691,  the  penalty  for  neglect  to 
maintain  the  required  schools  was  raised  to 
£10.  In  1701  the  iMassachusetts  Court  com- 
plained that  the  law  was  "  shamefully  neglected 
by  divers  towns,  and  the  i)enalty  thereof  not 
required."  At  the  same  time  the  penalty  was 
increased  to  £20,  and  a  law  was  enacted 
whereby  the  master  of  the  grammar  school  must 
be  approved  by  the  minister  of  the  town  and 
by  the  ministers  of  the  two  nearest  towns,  or  by 
any  two  of  them,  and  providing  that  no  minister 
could  be  accepted  as  the  schoolmaster  of  his 
town. 

The  grammar  schools  of  iMassachusetts  did 
much,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  fame  of  the  colony  as  an  educa- 
tional center.  The  work  of  Ezekiel  Cheever 
(,q.v.),  and  of  Ehjah  Corlctt,  who  taught  the 
school  at  Cambridge  for  forty-three  years,  are 
especially  noteworthy.  Other  towns  founded 
grammar  schools  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, many  of  which  were  locally  famous, 
ilany  grants  in  aid  of  schools,  such  as  the  grant 
of  Thompson's  Island  to  the  town  of  Dorchester 
in  1636;  the  grant  of  1000  acres  of  land  by  the 
General  Court  in  Cambridge  in  1659,  for  thesup- 
port  of  a  grammar  school;  the  will  of  Thomas 
Bell  in  1671,  granting  200  acres  of  land  to  sup- 
port a  school  for  the  children  of  the  poor  in 
Roxbury;  and  the  income  from  the  Cape  Cod 
fisheries,  granted  by  Plymouth  in  1670,  were 
made  during  the  seventeenth  century  for  the 
support  of  schools. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  conditions  changed. 
The  early  fervor  for  schools  and  learning  in 
large  part  died  out.  It  was  a  period  of  warfare 
and  invasion,  on  the  one  hand;  and  of  the 
founding  of  new  settlements  and  towns,  with 
a  westward  movement  of  the  population,  on 
the  other.  Between  1700  and  1760,  123  new 
towns  were  founded,  and  in  the  next  ten  years 
forty-five  more,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
west  of  the  Connecticut  River.  Schoolmasters 
were  becoming  scarce,  even  by  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  due  largely  to  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  towns  to  bear  the  financial  burden 
of  the  schools;  and  special  favors  began  to  be 
granted  to  them  in  lieu  of  proper  wages.  In 
1692,  as  an  inducement  to  enter  the  work, 
teachers  were  exempted  from  taxes;  in  1693 
they  were  exempted  from  militia  duty;  and 
in  1699  they  were  exempted  from  the  watch. 
Women  teachers,  too,  became  more  common, 


and  the  dame  schools  were  gradually  absorbed 
into  the  town  school  system.  The  "  moving 
school  "  iq.v.)  became  common  in  the  newer 
and  more  sparsely  settled  towns.  Towns 
which  felt  themselves  too  poor  to  provide  a 
sufficient  number  of  schoolmasters  employed 
one  and  sent  him  around  among  the  districts, 
and  he  gave  instruction  in  each  in  proportion 
to  the  contribution  of  each  toward  his  supj^ort. 
The  support  of  the  reeiuired  grammar  school, 
too,  became  a  grievous  burden,  and  many  towns 
were  indicted  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
law.  In  a  few  towns  it,  too,  became  a  moving 
school.  The  school  spirit  declined,  and  the 
school  decayed. 

The  constitution  of  1789  and  the  school  law 
enacted  by  the  new  state  embodied  into  law 
the  practices  as  well  as  the  i)rinciples  of  the 
past  150  years.  The  old  laws  had  contained 
requirements  so  high  that  they  could  not  be 
enforced.  While  retaining  the  old  principles, 
the  new-  law  set  requirements  capable  of  being 
enforced.  The  district  system  was  legalized. 
Towns  of  fifty  families  were  to  support  an 
English  school  for  six  months,  instead  of  the 
whole  year  as  before,  and  the  school  might  be 
sjilit  up  into  any  number  of  sessions.  Towns 
of  100  famihes  were  to  continue  such  a  school 
for  an  aggregate  of  twelve  months  in  each  year. 
Towns  of  150  famihes  were  to  maintain  an 
English  school  for  twelve  months,  and  a  gram- 
mar school  for  six  months,  though  such  schools 
might  be  held  in  any  number  of  places  during 
the  required  time.  Towns  of  200  families 
were  to  maintain  both  schools  for  an  aggregate 
of  twelve  months.  The  old  law  had  required 
a  grammar  school  in  every  town  of  100  families, 
w-hile  the  new  law  freed  120  towns  from  the 
old  obligation.  In  1824  another  law  freed  all 
but  seven  towns,  all  of  them  commercial  towns, 
from  the  ancient  obligation.  With  the  rise 
of  the  privately  endowed  academy  having  a 
more  modern  course  of  study  the  old  grammar 
schools  died  out,  and  in  many  towBS  almost 
faded  from  memory. 

All  teachers  in  the  higher  schools  were  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  1789  to  be  college  grad- 
uates, though,  instead,  a  certificate  from  "  a 
learned  minister,  well  skilled  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  settled  in  a  town  where  the 
school  are  proposed  to  be  kept,"  or  from  two 
equally  well  quaUfied  ministers  in  near-by 
towns,  would  answer  as  well.  Teachers  in 
more  elementary  schools  must  also  obtain  a 
certificate,  and  the  effects  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  are  shown  in  the  new  requirement 
that  only  citizens  of  the  United  States  could  be 
employed  as  teachers,  under  penalty  of  a  fine 
of  20.^.  a  month.  Alinisters,  selectmen,  and 
other  persons  were  enjoined  to  "use  their  best 
endeavors  "  that  all  should  attend  the  schools, 
an<l  the  ministers  and  selectmen  were  appointed 
a  visiting  committee  to  look  after  the  schools. 

The  decline  in  the  desire  for  schools  and 
learning,  which  set  in  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tury,  continued  and  became  more  marked,  and 
the  first  fifty  years  of  the  existence  of  Massa- 
chusetts as  a  state  was  a  period  during  which  the 
town  schools  reached  their  lowest  level.  The 
moving  school  and  the  district  system  (q.v.) 
destroj'cd  the  efficiency  of  tlie  common  schools, 
and  the  rise  of  the  academy  undermined  the 
old  town  grammar  schools. 

For  the  purpose  of  locating  the  districts  in 
which  the  moving  school  should  be  held,  the 
towns  had  been  laid  off  into  districts.  By 
the  law  of  1789  the  di\nsion  into  districts  was 
legalized  and  the  district  system  estabUshed, 
and  in  1800  the  power  to  levy  a  local  tax  was 
granted.  This  meant  the  breaking  up  of  the 
town  into  school  districts,  each  with  its  own 
school,  or  fraction  of  a  moving  school.  With 
the  disintegration  of  the  towns  the  old  gram- 
mar schools  disappeared.  In  1817  these  school 
districts  were  given  full  corporate  powers,  and 
in  1827  the  full  culmination  of  the  district 
system  was  reached  when  the  towns  were 
required  to  appoint  a  prudential  committeeman 
for  each  school  district  to  care  for  the  school 
property  of  the  district  and  to  select  and  ap- 
point the  teacher  for  the  school.  Towns  might 
allow  districts  to  select  their  own  committee- 
men, and  this  procedure  was  the  one  usually 
followed.  As  Mr.  Martin  has  so  well  expressed 
it,  "  the  year  1827  marks  the  high-water  mark 
of  modern  democracy,  and  the  low-water  mark 
of  the  Massachusetts  public  school  system." 
Horace  Mann  termed  this  legislation  the  most 
unfortunate  ever  enacted  for  the  schools  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  first  of  the  endowed  academies  was 
opened  in  Newbury  in  1763.  William  Dummer, 
dying  in  Boston  in  1761,  left  his  mansion  house 
and  farm  at  Newbury  to  found  and  endow  a 
school,  to  be  maintained  on  the  estate.  In 
1782  its  name  was  changed  to  Dummer  Acad- 
emy. In  1778  Phillips  Academy  was  estab- 
lished at  Andover;  in  1784  Leicester  Academy 
was  founded;  and  in  rapid  succession  other 
academies  were  opened  at  Derb3%  Bristol,  Mar- 
blehead,  Westford,  Westfield,  Plymouth,  and 
New  Salem.  To  three  of  these  state  aid  was 
granted  in  the  form  of  Maine  lands.  Numbers 
of  petitions  for  similar  aid  and  charters  now 
came  in,  and  in  1797  a  legislative  committee 
was  appointed  to  determine  the  future  poficy 
of  the  state  toward  these  institutions.  The 
report  favored  the  continuance  of  the  policy 
of  aiding,  by  means  of  grants  of  land,  these 
privately  endowed  academies,  and  by  1840 
as  many  as  112  acts  of  incorporation  had  been 
granted  for  academies  to  he  located  in  eighty- 
eight  towns,  and  in  every  county  of  the  state. 
These  institutions  were  intended  to  prepare 
boys  for  the  colleges.  Their  curriculum  was 
more  modern  than  the  old  grammar  schools  had 
provided,  and  many  able  students  were  at- 
tracted to  them.  A  few  took  first  rank;  many 
others  possessed  onlv  a  local  reputation.  They 
upiield    a   higher   standard   of   education    and 


teaching  than  the  grammar  schools  had  done. 
Under  their  influence  Harvard  College  was 
able  materially  to  increase  its  entrance  require- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  the  academies  fos- 
tered the  idea  of  private  education,  and  thus 
acted  injuriously  on  the  pubhc  school  idea. 
The  wealthier  patronized  the  tuition  schools, 
and  the  poorer  were  left  to  get  what  they  could 
from  the  free  town  schools.  The  hmited  and 
inefficient  town  schools  led  to  the  founding  and 
endowing  of  the  academies,  and  the  more  the 
academies  succeeded  and  prospered,  the  poorer 
the  town  schools  became.  At  about  the  same 
time  that  the  district  system  became  supreme 
the  academies  reached  their  greatest  develop- 
ment. These  wore  dark  days  for  the  public 
sciiool  idea.  Boston  made  the  beginnings  of  a 
new  movement  by  the  estabhshment  of  the 
Engfish  High  School  in  1821,  the  first  public 
high  school  in  America;  a  high  school  for  girls 
in  1825;  and  the  first  evening  high  school  in 
1836. 

Against  this  condition  of  apathy  and  indif- 
ference a  number  of  public-spirited  men  began 
an  energetic  campaign.  Mr.  James  G.  Carter 
(q.v.)  was  the  leader  of  the  movement.  Begin- 
ning in  1820,  as  a  young  college  graduate,  he 
devoted  his  energies  for  seventeen  years  to  the 
building  up  of  a  sentiment  for  public  education 
which  finally  culminated  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  in 
1837.  With  his  voice  and  his  pen  he  depicted 
the  low  state  of  education  in  Massachusetts, 
and  aroused  the  state  to  action.  Largely  as  a 
result  of  his  efforts  a  number  of  laws  of  the  first 
importance  were  soon  enacted. 

The  first  was  a  law  which  put  a  slight  check 
on  the  district  system,  by  differentiating  school 
interests  and  instituting  supervision.  The  law 
of  1789  had  first  required  a  form  of  supervision, 
through  the  medium  of  the  ministers  and  the 
selectmen,  or  by  a  committee  especially  chosen 
for  the  jjurpose.  Many  towns  took  advan- 
tage of  this  and  appointed  school  committees. 
School  committee  records  in  Newburyport  date 
back  to  1790;  in  Boston  to  1792,  and  in  Hing- 
ham  to  1794.  A  law  passed  in  1826  made 
the  appointment  of  a  school  committee  com- 
pulsory, and  gave  to  them  charge  and  super- 
intendence of  the  schools  of  the  town.  They 
could  also  determine  the  textbooks  to  be  used, 
and  were  to  examine  and  certificate  all  teachers. 
The  districts  olijectcd  most  vigorously  to  this 
law,  and  the  next  year  it  was  so  modified  as  to 
virtually  nullify  it  in  many  towns. 

In  1827  another  new  law  was  passed,  which, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  state, 
made  the  entire  support  of  the  schools  by  taxa- 
tion comindsory.  Since  1647  support  by  taxa- 
tion had  been  permi.ssive  and  voluntary,  and 
the  schools  of  many  towns  had  been  so  sup- 
ported. In  others  fees  had  been  charged,  rate 
ImIIs  levied,  voluntary  contributions  made,  and 
various  forms  of  maintenance  employed.  The 
law  of  1827  made  taxation  compulsory  on  all 
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towns,  and  put  into  efTcct,  after  180  years,  the 
principles  enunciated  in  tlie  law  of  1017. 

In  isiM  another  hill  of  importance  provided 
for  the  creation  of  a  school  fund,  not  to  exceed 
one  million  of  dollars.  The  Maine  lands  were 
to  be  the  chief  source  of  the  fund,  and,  iiroliting 
by  the  e.xperience  of  New  York  and  Connecti- 
cut, the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  fund 
to  the  towns  was  made  continRent  on  the  rais- 
ing by  the  towns  of  at  lea.st  SI  for  each  child  of 
school  age  (four  to  sixteen  years)  and  in  addi- 
tion making  the  school  returns  required  by  law. 

In  1S36  the  first  law  relating  to  child  labor 
was  enacted.  By  it  the  enii)lovment  of  chil- 
dren under  fifteen  year.s  of  age  was  forbidden, 
unless  they  had  attended  school  for  three 
months  during  the  school  year. 

In  IS.'57  the  act  of  the  greatest  importance 
of  all  was  passed,  creating  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education,  to  be  composed  of  the 
Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  eight  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  for  eight- 
year  terras,  one  to  retire  each  year.  They  were 
to  choose  as  their  executive  officer  a  secretary, 
and  it  was  made  his  duty  "to  collect  informa- 
tion of  the  actual  condition  and  efficiency  of 
the  common  schools  and  other  means  of  popular 
education;  and  to  diffuse  as  widely  as  possible 
throughout  every  part  of  the  commonwealth, 
information  of  the  most  approved  and  suitable 
methods  of  arranging  the  studies  and  of  con- 
ducting the  education  of  the  young."  The 
board  was  without  authority  to  enforce.  Its 
work  was  to  study  conditions,  publish  results, 
and  to  persuade  communities  to  take  proper 
action.  It  was  also  to  appoint  assistants  to 
the  Secretary,  known  as  agents,  who  were  to 
travel  about  the  state  studying  conditions.  At 
one  time  the  l)oard  had  six  of  these  in  the  field, 
examining  schools,  advising  committees,  and 
stimulating  communities  to  action. 

On  June  29,  1837,  Horace  Mann  (q.v.)  was 
elected  as  the  first  secretary,  and  was  reelected 
annually  for  twelve  years.  With  him  began 
the  great  revival  in  education,  not  only  in 
Massachusetts,  but  in  Xew  England,  and  its 
influence  was  felt  in  every  Northern  state.  The 
history  of  this  imi)ortant  period  is  largely  the 
history  of  the  work  of  Horace  Mann  himself. 
A  new  school  system  was  created  by  his 
efforts;  uniformity  was  introduced;  a  new  in- 
terest in  public  education  was  awakened; 
and  the  new  system  virtually  created  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  legislature  and  the  people,  and 
has  continued  and  developed  ever  since.  The 
influence  of  his  work  extended  to  every  North- 
ern state,  and  the  period  of  his  labors  is  known 
ill  history  as  that  of  the  great  educational 
revival. 

In  1838  the  first  public  normal  schools  in  the 
United  States  were  estabhshed,  partly  by  tlie 
legislature  and  partly  by  private  support, 
two  being  opened  at  Barre  and  Lexington  in 
1830,  and  a  third  at  Plymouth  in  1840.  In  1842 
these  schools  were  definitely  adopted  by  the 


state  and  named  state  normal  schools.  A  fourth 
state  normal  school  was  established  at  Salem 
in  IS.Vl;  a  state  normal  art  school  at  Boston 
in  I.S70;  a  sixth  normal  school  at  Worcester 
in  1S74;  and  four  additional  schools  were 
established  in  1894.  In  J847the  Lyman  Indu.s- 
trial  School  for  boys  was  established  at  West- 
borough,  and  in  18.5(3  a  similar  school  for  girls 
was  established  at  Lancaster.  In  1847  the 
legislature  authorized  the  towns  to  provide 
supplementary  schools  for  adults,  and  ten  years 
later  such  schools  were  nuide  an  integral  part 
of  the  school  system.  In  1883  the  support  of 
such  schools  was  made  compulsory  on  all 
towns  having  a  i)opulalion  of  10,000  or  over, 
and  in  1880  the  support  of  an  evening  high 
school  was  also  made  compulsory  on  all  towns 
of  50,000  inhabitants  or  over.  In  1848  state 
grants  of  aid  for  teachers'  associations  were 
made  for  the  first  time. 

In  1S.")0  the  first  truancy  law  was  enact("d, 
the  towns  being  permitted  to  enact  by-laws 
to  remedy  the  evil.  As  this  ])roved  ineffective, 
and  as  the  number  of  persons  in  the  state  who 
could  not  read  anil  write  was  rapidly  increasing, 
due  to  foreign  immigration,  and  as  such  persons 
have  always  been  looked  upon  with  distrust  by 
the  state,  the  legislature  enacted,  in  1852,  the 
first  compulsory  attendance  law  in  the  Union. 
By  the  terms  of  this  law  parents  were  required 
to  send  all  children  between  eight  and  fourteen 
to  school  for  at  least  twelve  weeks  each  year, 
unless  excused  from  attendance  on  account  of 
poverty,  or  because  otherwise  instructed.  The 
school  committee  was  to  notify  the  town  treas- 
urer of  violations,  and  he  was  to  enforce  the  law. 
The  exemptions  and  indirect  provisions  for  en- 
forcement practically  nullified  the  law.  In  1802 
the  towns  were  required  to  make  by-laws 
against  truancy,  and  in  1873  they  were  also 
required  to  appoint  truant  officers,  and  the 
appointment  was  given  to  the  school  conmiit- 
tee  instead  of  to  the  town  authorities.  Later 
the  twelve  weeks  were  changed  to  twenty 
weeks,  and  then  to  thirty  weeks,  and  in  1898 
all  children  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age 
were  required  to  attend  school  during  all  of  the 
time  the  public  schools  are  in  session.  The 
poverty  excuse  was  removed,  and,  later,  the 
option  of  attending  private  schools  was  to  be 
allowed  only  after  the  private  schools  had  been 
approved  by  the  school  authorities. 

In  the  early  fifties  a  strong  demand  was  made 
by  the  churches,  in  a  number  of  states,  for  a 
division  of  the  school  money;  and  in  1853  the 
demand  was  made  in  IMassachusctts.  Not 
only  was  the  demand  refused,  but  the  legisla- 
tures of  1854  and  1855  in  succession  approved 
of  an  amendment  to  the  state  constitution 
forever  prohibiting  such  a  division  of  funds. 
Tills  was  ratified  at  once  by  the  peo])le,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  daily  reading  of  the  English 
Bilile  in  the  schools,  which  up  to  this  time  had 
Ijeen  voluntary,  was  made  compulsory.  Sub- 
sequent acts  have  so  modified  the  law  that  the 
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children  of  parents  who  object  may  be  exempted 
from  attendance. 

The  first  superintendent  of  schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  employed  by  Springfield  in  1840; 
but  it  was  not  until  after  Boston,  in  1861, 
employed  a  superintendent  that  supervision 
became  an  important  feature  of  the  school 
system  of  the  state.  The  commercial  and 
manufacturing  cities  adopted  the  idea  first, 
and  from  these  centers  it  has  extended  to  the 
whole  state,  —  every  child  and  teacher  in  the 
state  now  having  the  benefit  of  close  and  pro- 
fessional supervision.  In  1888  the  union  of 
towns  to  employ  a  superintendent  of  schools  was 
authorized,  and  the  i)lan  of  aiding  small  towns 
to  employ  a  superintendent  of  schools  was  be- 
gun, and  in  1900  the  formation  of  unions  and 
the  employment  of  a  superintendent  was  made 
compulsory  on  all  towns  after  July  1,  1902. 
Aid  was  also  given  to  the  poorer  unions  for  the 
salaries  of  their  teachers,  where  a  superintend- 
ent is  employed  and  receives  state  aid. 

The  law  of  1647  had  required  instruction  in 
reading  and  writing,  and  to  tliis  the  law  of 
1789  had  added  EngUsh  language,  orthography, 
arithmetic,  and  decent  behavior.  In  1826 
geography  was  added,  and  in  1857  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  In  1858  drawing  was 
made  an  optional  subject,  and  in  1870  it  was 
added  to  the  list  of  regular  studies.  In  1885 
instruction  in  temperance  phj'siology  and  hy- 
giene was  added  to  the  list,  and  in  190S  instruc- 
tion as  to  tuberculosis  and  its  prevention. 
In  1869  the  consohdation  of  schools  was  author- 
ized, and  much  has  been  done  since  1885  in 
this  work.  In  1872  towns  were  authorized 
to  support  free  industrial  schools,  but  little 
was  done  in  this  direction  until  quite  recently. 
In  1873  towns  were  permitted  to  furnish  free 
textbooks  and  suppUes  to  pupils,  and  in  1884 
this  was  made  a  compulsory  requirement.  In 
1893  school  committees  were  authorized  to 
provide  evening  lectures.  In  1894  every  town 
of  20,000  inhabitants  was  required  to  provide 
instruction  in  manual  training  as  a  regular 
part  of  its  course  of  instruction.  In  the  same 
year  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  inau- 
guration of  a  state  system  of  examination  and 
certification  of  teachers,  but  no  api)ropriation 
to  carry  the  law  into  effect  was  made,  and  after 
remaining  a  dead  letter  for  a  number  of  years, 
it  was  re|)ealcd.  In  1S95  a  high  school  tuition 
law  was  passed  by  which  small  towns  were  to 
be  reimbursed  for  all  or  part  of  tlie  tuition  paid 
for  the  attendance  of  their  pui)ils  in  other 
towns,  and  in  1898  the  high  school  law  was 
reenacted  and  made  quite  definite  in  the  matter 
of  its  requirements  on  the  towns.  In  1898 
the  term  of  school  required  of  small  towns 
was  increased  from  six  to  eight  months.  In 
1899  the  support  of  vacation  schools  was  author- 
ized. In  1906  the  State  Board  of  Ivlucation 
was  directed  to  establish  a  state  regi.stry  bureau 
for  the  employment  of  teachers.  Medical 
inspection,   made  permissive  at  first,   was  re- 


quired of  cities  and  towns  in  1906,  the  bill 
requiring  the  appointment  of  school  physicians 
in  each  town  or  city,  and  making  an  annual 
examination  of  each  school  child  compulsory. 
In  1908  an  act  was  passed  requiring  all  towns 
of  over  10,000  inhabitants,  not  provided  with 
proper  playgrounds,  to  vote  at  the  next  elec- 
tion on  the  question  of  providing  such.  One 
playground  was  required  for  the  first  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  one  for  every  additional 
20,000.  Of  the  twenty-five  cities  voting, 
twenty-three  accepted  the  law.  In  1908'  a 
law  authorized  cities  and  towns  to  establish  a 
pension  law. 

In  1905,  on  the  recommendation  of  Governor 
Douglas,  a  Commission  on  Technical  and  Indus- 
trial Education  was  appointed.  This  commis- 
sion made  a  very  valuable  report  in  1906,  and 
among  other  things  recommended  the  creation 
of  a  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  of  five 
to  consider  and  plan  for  a  comprehensive 
system  of  industrial  and  technical  education 
for  the  state.  This  was  done,  the  commission 
being  created  for  three  years,  and  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  In 
1909  the  legislature  reconstructed  the  State 
Board  of  Education  by  abolishing  both  it  and 
the  Industrial  Commission,  and  creating  a  new 
State  Board  of  Education  to  consist  of  one 
member  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  four 
members  of  the  old  state  board,  and  four 
additional  members,  all  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  to  serve  for  three-year  terms, 
after  the  first  appointments,  to  secure  a  retir- 
ing one  third  each  year.  The  appointments 
were  made  during  the  early  part  of  1909,  and 
the  old  State  Board  of  Education,  created  in 
1837,  gave  way  to  a  new  and  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar body,  created  to  secure  greater  initiative 
and  a  more  progressive  policy.  The  old  office 
of  Secretary  was  aboUshed,  and  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  was  appointed  instead. 
This  is  the  most  important  change  made  in 
the   Massachusetts  school  system  in  decades. 

Present  School  System.  —  The  new  State 
Board  of  Education,  created  by  the  act  of 
1909,  appoints  as  its  executive  officer  a  Com- 
mi.s.sioner  of  Education,  and  two  Deputy 
Commissioners.  The  Commissioner  is  appoint  ed 
for  five-year  terms,  but  may  be  removed  from 
office  at  any  time  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Board.  The  board  is  free  to  go  anywhere  to 
secure  these  men. 

Th(!  State  Board  of  Education  acts  as  a 
trustee  for  any  funds  created  or  donated  for 
educational  purposes;  has  control  of  the  dis- 
trilmtion  of  the  income  from  the  school  fund 
to  the  towns,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
legislature;  has  charge  and  supervision  of  the 
normal  schools  of  tiic  state,  acting  as  a  board 
of  regents,  or  trustees,  for  the  ten  schools; 
prescribes  the  form  of  all  census  returns,  regis- 
ters, and  reports;  requires  all  public  schools, 
and  all  private  schools,  reform  schools,  and 
almshouses  to  report  to  it  in  full  each  year  as 
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to  their  work  and  finances;  has  charge  of  the 
ciiiication  of  the  deaf  and  hUnd  of  the  state  in 
institutions;  sinci:  1006  has  conducted  a  teach- 
ers' registry  bureau;  arranges  for  teachers' 
institutes,  and  grants  state  aid  to  those  i)rop- 
erly  organized;  approves  (certificates)  super- 
intendents of  schools  for  such  su])ervisory 
unions  as  receive  state  aid;  and  niaj'  form  and 
readjust  such  unions  so  as  to  provide  supervi- 
sion for  stranded  towns.  Succeeding  to  the 
powers  of  the  Industrial  Connnissioii,  it  will 
have  power  to  investigate  the  need  for  and 
to  extend  industrial  education;  to  provide 
lectures  on  the  subject;  to  visit  and  rejiort  on 
all  such  schools;  to  initiate  and  superintend 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such 
schools,  with  the  co6]3eration  and  consent  of 
the  municipality  involved;  and  to  expend 
all  state  money  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  such  schools.  The  board  is 
required  to  make  a  detailed  annual  report  to 
the  legislature,  showing  the  condition  of  edu- 
cation in  the  state  and  the  work  done  by  it  and 
its  executive  officers.  The  seventy-five  annual 
reports  so  far  made  by  the  board  are  of  very 
great  value,  and  might  serve  as  models  for 
other  states.  The  board  possesses  little  real 
power  or  authority,  and  most  of  its  acts  in  the 
past  have  been  performed  through  its  secretary, 
or  its  agents.  This  will  doubtless  continue 
to  be  the  case  with  the  new  board  and  its 
commis-sioners. 

Each  city  and  town  has  control  of  the  schools 
within  its  boundaries.  Cities,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  their  charters,  operate  under  the  gen- 
eral school  law.  A  school  committee,  elected 
by  the  city  or  town,  has  charge  of  the  schools 
in  each.  A  number  of  cities  operate  under 
special  charters  or  laws,  and  have  different 
forms  of  organization,  but  all  conform  to  the 
general  school  law  in  most  particulars.  (See 
articles  on  Boston;  Cambridge.)  Each  city 
or  town  is  free  to  outline  and  prescribe  its  own 
studies,  there  being  no  state  course  of  study  or 
state  requirements  beyond  the  list  of  statutory 
school  subjects  and  certain  requirements  as  to 
types  of  schools  which  must  be  maintained  by 
the  larger  towns.  Each  city  or  town  of  10,000 
inhabitants  must  provide  evening  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  those  over  fourteen  years  of 
age;  every  city  or  town  of  20,000  inhabitants 
must  provide  instruction  in  manual  training, 
as  a  part  of  its  elementary  and  high  school 
courses;  every  city  and  town  of  50,000  inhabit- 
ants must  provide  an  evening  high  school, 
if  there  are  fifty  children  over  fourteen  years  of 
age  desiring  to  attend;  every  town  of  500 
famiUes  must  maintain  a  four  years'  high  school 
for  forty  weeks  each  year;  and  every  town  of 
less  than  500  families  must  either  maintain  such 
a  school  or  provide  free  tuition  in  the  high 
school  of  some  neighboring  town.  Other  cities 
and  towns  may  provide  such  instruction,  and 
any  town  may  provide  playgrounds,  vacation 
schools,    evening    schools,    evening    lectures, 


kindergartens,  and  instru('tion  in  agriculture, 
sewing,  and  cooking. 

Each  town  school  committee  is  to  have  full 
charg(!  of  the  schools  under  its  jurisdiction; 
must  appoint  a  secretary;  selects  and  examines 
teachers  for  the  schools,  but  may  accept  Massa- 
chusetts state  normal  school  diplonuis  in 
lieu  of  an  examination;  may  dismiss  teachers, 
as  it  deems  best,  and,  after  one  year  of  service 
in  tlie  city  or  town,  may  emjiloy  them  at  its 
pleasure;  may  consolidate  the  schools  and 
transport  the  pupils  at  public  expense;  must 
prescribe  the  courses  of  study  and  the  text- 
books to  be  used  and  must  furnish  textbooks 
and  supplies  free  to  all  ])Ui)ils  in  all  the  schools; 
may  supervise  and  control  all  athletic  organiza- 
tions in  connection  with  the  schools;  and  may 
employ  a  superintendent  of  schools.  Two  or 
more  towns  may  unite  to  form  a  supervisory 
union  and  employ  a  superintendent, for  one-year 
terms.  If  such  a  union  raised  S750  above  the 
average  paid  during  the  past  three  years  for  the 
salary  of  the  superintendent,  the  state  will  grant 
an  additional  S750  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in 
addition  $500  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  within  the  union.  Towns  having  a 
valuation  of  over  $2,500,000  cannot  share  in 
these  benefits.  Such  unions  must  last  at  least 
three  years,  and  at  the  time  of  formation  the 
aggregate  number  of  teachers  should  not  be  less 
than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  fifty. 

Every  town  must  provide  a  sufficient  number 
of  schoolhouses,  and  for  failure  to  do  so  a  fine 
of  from  $500  to  $1000  may  be  exacted;  and  if 
a  town  fails  or  refuses  to  raise  money  for  the 
support  of  schools  it  may  be  fined  twice  the 
highest  amount  ever  before  raised  for  schools. 
Three  fourths  of  such  fines  shall  go  to  the  town 
paying  it,  to  be  used  for  schools,  while  the  re- 
maining one  fourth  is  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
county  and  to  be  used  for  county  purposes.  All 
teachers  must  keep  a  state  school  register,  and 
the  secretary  of  each  school  committee  must 
make  the  proper  returns,  including  a  school 
census  of  all  children  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age; 
and  towns  failing  to  report  may  be  fined  from 
10  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  of  their  share  in  the 
school  fund,  or,  if  not  entitled  to  a  share  of  the 
school  fund,  may  be  fined  $200,  the  income  from 
such  fines  to  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the 
state  school  fund. 

All  schools  must  be  kept  equally  open  to  all 
children,  without  reference  to  race,  color,  or 
religion.  Vaccination  must  be  insisted  upon 
by  the  towns.  Every  city  or  town  must  ap- 
point one  or  more  physicians  for  medical  inspec- 
tion, and  provide  them  with  proper  facilities 
for  their  work.  Pupils,  janitors,  teachers,  and 
buildings  must  be  examined.  In  cities  this 
may  be  done  by  the  Board  of  Health.  Sick 
children  must  be  sent  home,  and  both  the 
parents  and  the  Board  of  Health  notified. 
Tests  of  sight  and  hearing  must  be  made 
at  least  once  each  year,  the  State  Board  of 
Health  prescribing  the  nature  of  the  tests  and 
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furnishing   the   material   for   the  tests   to   the 
teachers. 

The  Massachusetts  system  of  school  manage- 
ment is  peculiar  among  the  states.  Much  is 
left  to  the  towns,  and  httle  has  been  given 
to  the  central  authority.  Only  within  recent 
years  has  the  state  shown  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  central  authority  and  to  make 
prescriptions  in  its  laws.  The  state  oversight 
has  been  that  of  advice  rather  than  direction, 
suggestion  rather  than  compulsion.  School 
legislation  in  Massachusetts  has  been  char- 
acterized by  an  exceeding  tenderness  for  the 
feelings  of  the  towns,  and  the  intense  individual- 
ity of  the  towns  and  cities  has  been  unduly 
considered  and  respected.  As  a  result  a 
diversity  of  practices  is  still  retained,  such  as 
varying  fiscal  years,  and  different  methods  of 
calculating  the  cost  of  the  schools,  such  as 
would  not  be  permitted  in  any  state  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Nearly  all  progres- 
sive legislation  has  had  to  go  through  certain 
stages  in  its  evolution.  The  first  has  been  the 
permissive,  or  voluntary  stage,  marked  by  an 
adoption  of  the  measure  by  the  more  progres- 
sive cities  and  towns,  and  a  determined  resist- 
ance to  it  by  a  residue  of  rather  unyielding 
conservatism.  Finally,  after  a  long  and  rather 
slow  process  of  education,  the  legislature  has 
been  induced  to  order  the  resisting  towns  to 
comply.  This  is  in  part  made  necessary  by 
the  pecuUar  methods  of  school  support  in  use 
in  the  state.  Not,  for  example,  until  all  but 
forty-seven  towns  had  voluntarily  extended  their 
schools  to  eight,  nine,  and  ten  months,  did  the 
legislature  pass  the  eight-month  school  biU. 
Not  until  all  but  thirty-nine  towns  had  volunta- 
rily abandoned  the  district  system,  did  the  legis- 
lature finally  abolish  it.  Educational  progress 
in  Massachusetts  is  a  process  of  the  education 
of  the  people;  results  are  reached  somewhat 
slowly,  but  they  are  Ukely  to  be  permanent  when 
finally  attained. 

School  Support.  —  The  state  school  fund, 
created  in  1834,  has  been  slowlv  increased  until 
it  reached  the  sum  of  .S5,000,600  in  1908.  In 
1804,  when  the  principal  of  the  fund  was 
83,770,548,  the  legislature  directed  that  $100,000 
be  added  from  the  general  treasury  each  year 
until  the  fund  reached  So, 000, 000.  Being  one 
of  the  original  states,  Massachusetts  never 
received  any  school  lands  from  Congress,  and 
the  Surplus  Revenue  of  1837  given  to  it  was 
spent  for  general  purposes  by  the  state.  The 
income  from  the  present  fund,  which  is  about 
§220,000  at  present  each  year,  is  distributed 
only  to  the  smaller  and  jjoorer  towns,  all  towns 
having  an  assessed  valuation  of  over  S2,. 500, 000 
being  deprived  of  any  share  in  the  fund.  The 
basi.s  of  distribution  is  a  combined  and  a 
sliding  one,  varying  wth  both  the  assessed 
wealth  of  the  town  and  the  percentage  of  the 
town's  taxes  spent  for  schools.  The  state  also 
makes  certain  small  ajipropriations  for  super- 
intendents'   salaries    (mentioned    above),    and 


for  high  school  tuition  and  teachers'  institutes. 
All  of  these,  together  with  the  income  from  the 
state  school  fund,  constitute  2.18  per  cent  of  the 
total  expense  for  education  in  the  state.  Cer- 
tain local  funds,  tuition  charges,  and  gifts 
constituted  3.43  per  cent  more,  and  the  re- 
mainder, 94.39  per  cent,  comes  from  local  taxa- 
tion. In  the  cities  and  the  larger  towns,  the 
entire  income  for  schools  comes  from  local  taxa- 
tion alone.  Massachusetts  stands  almost  alone 
in  this  particular,  and  the  burden  of  local  taxa- 
tion and  the  resulting  school  facihties  provided 
exhibit  very  great  inequahties.  What  some 
towns  can  provide  with  ease,  others  can  provide 
only  with  the  greatest  effort,  and  still  others 
cannot  provide  at  all  and  never  will  be  able  to 
provide. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  education 
during  the  last  vear  for  which  reports  are  avail- 
able (1910)  was  approximately  820,000,000. 
Based  on  the  total  population  of  the  state,  this 
was  equal  to  a  per  capita  expenditure  of  about 
86  a  year  as  against  85.54  for  the  North  At- 
lantic division,  and  84.27  for  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Educational  Conditions.  —  Of  the  popula- 
tion of  1910,  98.8  per  cent  were  white,  and  but 
1.2  per  cent  colored;  69.8  per  cent  were  native 
born,  and  30.2  per  cent  foreign  born;  22.2 
per  cent  were  estimated  as  being  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  eighteen;  and  but  48.7  per  cent 
were  males.  While  the  population  averaged 
over  the  state  is  dense  (418.8  per  square  mile), 
many  towns  have  but  a  small  population. 
Only  7.2  per  cent  of  the  total  population  live 
in  country  districts,  and  SO  per  cent  live  in 
cities  of  8000  or  over.  The  state  is  essentially 
a  commercial  and  a  manufacturing  state,  with 
many  important  manufacturing  towns. 

In  material  conditions  the  schools  of  the  state 
make  an  excellent  showing.  Most  of  the  city 
school  buildings  are  among  the  best  of  their 
kind,  and  the  average  value  of  all  the  school 
buildings  of  the  state  was  a  httle  over  $15,000 
in  1910.  Of  the  total  expenditures  each  year 
for  education,  only  about  60  per  cent  is  spent 
for  salaries,  about  21  per  cent  being  spent  for 
new  and  better  school  buildings. 

In  instruction  the  schools  offer  much  that  is 
comnienilable.  Manual  training  is  taught  in 
all  but  the  smaller  towns.  Domestic  science  is 
to  be  found  in  the  curriculum  of  most  of  the 
cities  and  many  of  the  towns.  Agricultural 
instruction  is  offered  in  a  few  places.  Draw- 
ing, long  a  required  subject,  has  been  carefully 
supervised  by  the  state  since  1871,  and  excel- 
lent work  has  been  done  in  the  subject.  Text- 
books and  supphes  are  furnished  free  in  all 
schools.  Medical  inspection  is  general.  Ivin- 
dergartens,  evening  iiigh  schools,  evening  draw- 
ing and  technical  sciiools,  public  playgrounds, 
and  vacation  schools  are  maintained  by  the 
larger  cities  and  towns.  A  few  industrial 
schools  have  also  been  established  recently. 

The  state  presents  many  educational  inequal- 
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itics,  due  to  the  great  inequalities  of  the  towns 
in  taxing  power.  In  some  of  the  smaller 
and  poorer  towns  the  schools  naturally  are  far 
below  the  standard  of  the  schools  elsewhere  in 
the  state,  and  below  what  schools  anywhere 
ought  to  be.  As  some  of  the  towns  are  stead- 
ily growing  i)oorer  while  the  cost  of  education  is 
constantly  increasing,  this  will  always  be  so 
so  long  as  the  state  insists  on  each  town  carry- 
ing so  largely  the  burden  of  local  support. 
While  the  enlarged  school  fund  has  been  of 
much  service  to  the  poor  towns,  there  is  still 
need  of  further  aid  looking  toward  a  much 
greater  equalization  of  the  burdens  and  the 
advantages  of  education.  As  it  is  to-day, 
good  schools  not  infrequently  go  with  the 
lighter  tax  and  poor  schools  with  the  heavier 
tax. 

The  average  length  of  term  prouded  in  Mas- 
sachusetts was  170  days  in  1010,  and  in  but  a 
very  few  cases  fell  below  160  days.  The  larger 
towns  and  cities  provide  approximately  200 
days  of  school.  In  the  matter  of  school  attend- 
ance the  state  is  very  strict.  Every  child 
seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  every  child 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  and 
write,  must  attend  some  school,  taught  in  the 
English  language,  every  day  it  is  in  session.  If 
the  child  is  absent  five  days  in  six  months, 
without  proper  excuse,  parents  may  be  fined 
$20.  A  private  school  may  be  approved  for 
attendance  only  if  it  teaches  all  of  the  required 
studies  and  in  the  EngUsh  language,  and  if  the 
school  committee  is  satisfied  that  it  is  as  thor- 
ough and  efficient  as  the  public  school.  The 
bacl  physical  condition  of  the  child  is  not  ac- 
cepted as  an  excuse,  unless  efforts  are  being 
made  or  have  been  made  to  cure  the  child. 
Every  town  and  city  must  appoint  truant 
officers,  though  two  or  more  towns  may  unite 
in  making  such  an  appointment.  These  offi- 
cers may  apprehend  children  without  a  warrant, 
and  take  them  to  school.  Each  county,  either 
by  itself  or  in  union  with  another  county,  is 
required  to  maintain  a  County  Training  (Tru- 
ant) School,  for  the  confinement  of  habitual 
truants,  absentees,  and  school  offenders.  Vi- 
cious inmates  may  be  sent  to  the  Lyman  School 
for  boys,  if  under  fifteen,  or  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Reformatory  for  boys,  if  over  fifteen. 
Girls  may  be  sent  to  the  State  Industrial  School 
for  Girls.  Parents,  if  able,  may  be  compelled 
to  pay  for  the  support  of  such  children  while 
in  the  schools. 

The  state  is  equally  vigilant  in  the  matter 
of  child  labor.  No  child  under  fourteen  can  be 
emploj^ed  in  any  kind  of  labor  during  the  hours 
that  the  public  schools  are  in  session,  nor  at 
other  times  before  6  a.m.  or  after  7  p.m.  Satur- 
day work  in  mercantile  estabhshments  is  al- 
lowed. No  child  under  sixteen  can  be  em- 
ployed without  a  work  certificate,  to  be  issued 
by  the  school  authorities,  and  only  to  the  proper 
persons.  To  be  eligible,  all  such  persons  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  must  be  able  to   read  and 


write  the  English  language,  the  standard  for 
this  test  being  that  of  adniis.sion  to  the  fourth 
grade  of  the  public  schools.  Every  factory 
emi)loying  such  children  must  keep  the  work 
certificates  on  file  and  keep  a  list  of  such 
children  posted  in  the  factory.  Factory  in- 
spectors and  truant  officers  arc  to  seek  out  all 
cases  of  illegal  employment  and  good  fines  are 
inflicted  for  violation  of  the  law.  All  illiterate 
minors  over  sixteen  must  attend  evening 
schools,  and  a  record  of  attendance  must  be 
filed  each  week  with  the  employer.  Towns 
may  license  bootblacks  and  other  occupations 
in  which  minors  engage,  and  may  control  the 
admission  of  children  to  places  of  amusement. 
These  laws  have  liecn  made  necessary  by  the 
great  influx  of  uneducated  foreigners  into  the 
mill  towns  and  manufacturing  cities  of  the  state. 
The  illiteracy  among  the  native  whites  was  but 
O.S  per  cent  in  1910;  but  among  the  foreign 
whites  it  was  14.6  per  cent,  while  for  the  state 
as  a  whole  the  average  was  5.9  per  cent. 

The  development  of  the  private  and  paro- 
chial school  in  Massachusetts  has  been  one  of 
the  marked  features  of  the  school  work  of  the 
state  during  recent  years.  Nowhere  are  the 
parochial  schools  better  organized  or  stronger 
than  in  southern  New  England,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  there  made  a  strong  effort 
to  gather  the  children  of  the  foreign  immigrants 
into  its  parochial  schools,  so  long  as  it  is  able  to 
provide  for  them.  The  fact  that  Massachu- 
setts has  better  attendance  laws  than  most 
states,  and  in.sists  upon  all  schools  being  taught 
in  the  English  language,  and  upon  private 
schools  lieing  as  good  as  pubhc  schools,  is 
largely  becatise  of  this  condition. 

Teachers  and  Training.  —  The  state  em- 
ployed 15,278  teachers  in  1910,  92.3  per  cent 
of  whom  were  women.  Of  this  number,  13.7 
per  cent  were  graduates  of  colleges,  and  50.4 
per  cent  were  graduates  of  normal  schools. 
Of  the  total  number  of  teachers  employed,  14.3 
per  cent  were  in  high  schools,  and  9.7  per  cent 
in  evening  schools. 

The  certification  of  teachers  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  town  school  committees,  except 
that  the  legislature  of  1911  provided  for  the 
certification  of  teachers  in  state-aided  high 
schools  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  In 
the  larger  cities  and  in  some  of  the  towns,  this 
is  done  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  in  many 
towns  it  is  done  only  indifferently,  and,  in  a 
few  towns,  according  to  reports  made  in  recent 
years,  the  examination  of  teachers  is  conducted 
in  a  very  perfunctory  manner  or  neglected 
entirely.  The  law  demands  that  the  school 
committee  "  shall  require  full  and  satisfactory 
evidence  "  of  the  moral  character  of  teachers, 
and  "  shall  ascertain,  by  personal  examination, 
their  qualifications  for  teaching  and  their  ca- 
pacity for  the  government  of  schools."  Mas- 
sachusetts normal  school  dii)Iomas  may  be 
accepted  in  place  of  an  examination.  The  law 
is  so  lax  that  the  way  is  open  for  any  form  of 
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abuse,  and  no  general  certification  standards 
are  possible  under  it.  Only  in  the  larger  cities 
and  towns  do  any  real  standards  exist.  No 
other  form  of  certificates  are  issued,  except  by 
the  larger  cities,  and  no  provisions  exist  in  the 
law  for  the  recognition  of  any  form  of  certifi- 
cation from  outside  the  state. 

The  state  maintains  nine  normal  schools, 
as  follows;  Bridgewater,  Fitchburg,  Framing- 
ham  (formerly  at  Lexington),  Hyannis,  Lowell, 
North  Adams,  Salem,  Westfield  (formerly  at 
Barre),  and  Worcester.  In  addition,  the  state 
also  maintains  the  Boston  Normal  Art  School. 
The  cities  of  Boston  and  Lowell  also  maintain 
city  normal  schools.  AU  of  these  schools  rest 
upon  the  high  schools  in  the  matter  of  admis- 
sion requirements. 

Secondary  Education.  —  There  were  230 
public  high  schools  in  the  state  in  1910,  em- 
ploying 2210  teachers  and  enrolling  about 
55,000  students.  Boston  maintains  fourteen 
day  and  six  evening  high  schools,  and  Boston, 
Cambridge,  and  Springfield  maintain  technical 
high  schools  in  addition  to  the  regular  type  of 
high  schools.  Besides  the  pubhc  high  schools, 
there  were  ninetj'-one  private  high  schools 
employing  725  teachers  and  enrolUng  appro.xi- 
mately  6400  students. 

All  cities  and  towns  of  500  famihes  are  re- 
quired to  maintain  a  high  school,  and  all  towns 
of  less  than  500  famihes  are  retiuired  to  provide 
high  school  tuition  for  their  pupils  in  neighbor- 
ing high  schools.  If  the  valuation  of  the  town 
is  less  than  .1750,000,  the  state  reimburses  the 
town  for  all  of  the  tuition  paid;  and,  if  over 
8750,000,  the  state  pa.vs  one  half.  In  1910  the 
state  granted  aid  to  ninetv-seven  towns  for 
1114  pupils,  at  a  total  cost' of  $38,808.43.  If 
any  town  of  less  than  500  famihes  maintains  a 
high  school,  the  state  grants  it  .S500  in  aid 
(forty-four  towns  in  1908).  All  high  schools 
must  have  a  four-year  course,  and  be  main- 
tained forty  weeks  each  year.  Two  adjacent 
towns,  each  having  less  than  500  famihes,  may 
vote   to  unite   to  form   a  union   high  school. 


The  work  done  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state 
is  of  good  grade,  and  the  standards  maintained 
by  the  Massachusetts  colleges  insure  a  good 
quality  of  work  along  traditional  lines. 

Higher  and  Technical  Work.  —  The  IMassa- 
chusetts  Agricultural  College,  at  Amherst, 
opened  in  1867,  is  the  only  institution  of 
higher  learning  maintained  by  the  state.  It 
offers  courses  only  in  agriculture,  and  enrolls 
about  250  students,  practically  all  men.  There 
has  been  agitation  in  Massachusetts  within 
recent  years  looking  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  university,  but  the  large  cost 
seems  to  be  a  strong  factor  against  the  plan. 
For  some  years  the  state  has  provided  forty 
scholarships  for  boys  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  a  like  number 
in  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
an  alternative  proposition  has  been  made  to 
increase  these.  So  great  has  been  the  demand 
for  these  scholarships  that  the  state  has  for 
a  number  of  years  divided  most  of  them 
into  half  scholarships,  and  the  number  has  been 
increased  recently.  The  legislature  of  1911 
voted  S100,000  annually  for  ten  years  to  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in 
return  for  free  scholarships.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity was  originally  founded  by  the  colony,  and 
for  150  years  was,  in  part,  supported  by  it,  but 
it  is  no  longer  connected  with  the  state.  Until 
after  the  Revolution,  money  for  the  salaries  of 
the  faculty  was  voted  annually  by  the  General 
Court,  and  the  election  of  president  and  pro- 
fessors was  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  until 
IS65  the  chief  officers  of  the  commonwealth 
were  members  of  the  governing  board  of  the 
miiversity.  Since  1865  all  connection  with 
the  state  has  been  severed.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  was  instructed  by  the  legislature 
in  1911  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  state- 
aided  higher  education,  and  to  report  its  find- 
ings at  a  subsequent  session. 

The  different  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  the  state,  not  including  strictly  professional 
schools,  are  :  — 


ISSTtTDTION 


Harvard  University 

Williams  College 

AiiiliiT.st  ('i)llcge  .      .      .      . 

Mount  Holyokc  College     . 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Lascll  Seminary   .... 

Tufts  College        .... 

Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology       .     .     .     . 

Massachusetts  Agricultu- 
ral College 

Worcester  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute       

Boston  University    . 

Sniith  College        .      .     .     . 

Wellcsley  College       .      .     . 

Radoliffe  C'ollege  .... 

Clark  University       .     .     . 

Simmons  College       .     . 


Location 

Opened 

Cambridge 

1638 

Williamstown 

1793 

Amherst 

1821 

South  Hadley 

1837 

Worcester 

1843 

Auburndale 

1851 

Tufts  College 

1854 

Boston 

1865 

Amherst 

1867 

Worcester 

1868 

Boston 

1873 

Northampton 

1875 

Wellesley 

1875 

Cambridge 

1879 

Worcester 

1889 

Boston 

1902 

Control 


Nonsect. 

Nonsect. 

Nonsect. 

Nonsect. 

R.C. 

Nonsect. 

Nonsect. 

Nonsect. 

State 

Nonsect. 
M.F,. 

N.iiisci-t. 

NoliMlt. 

Nonsri-t. 
Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 


Fob 


Men 

Men 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Both  sexes 

Both  sexes 

Both  sexes 

Men 
Both  sexes 

Women 
\\  imifll 
W.iTiien 
Both  sexes 
Both  sexes 
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Special  Institutions.  —  The  comnionwoalth 
provides  fur  llii'  education  of  children  whoso 
physical  or  mental  defects  forbid  their  attend- 
ance upon  the  pid)lic  day  schools,  by  Riving 
the  Oovernor  power,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  State  Board  of  I'^ducation,  to  place  all  such 
defective  chiUlren  in  special  institutions  and 
to  ])ay  part  or  all  of  the  expense  of  their  main- 
tenance and  instru('tion.  Such  children  arc 
under  the  care  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
until  discharged.  The  institutions  approved 
arc:  — 

The  American  School  for  the  Deuf.  :it  Hartford,  Con- 

nectiout. 
*The  rkirk  .^rhool  for  the  Deaf,  at  Northampton. 
The  Horace  Mann  Scliool  for  the  Deaf,  at  Boston. 
The  Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Little  Deaf    Children,    at 

Medford. 
*  The  New  England  Industrial  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  at 

Beverly. 
The  Boston  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Randolph. 
*The   Perkins   Institute   and   Massachusetts  School  for 

the  Blind,  at  Boston. 
*The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble  Minded,  at 

Waltham. 
The  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  at  Roxbury. 

(Those  prefixed  by  *  are  maintained  by  the  state.) 

The  state  also  maintains  an  Industrial  School 
for  Girls,  at  Lancaster,  the  Lyman  Industrial 
School  for  Boys,  at  Wcstboro,  and  a  Reformatory 
School  for  Boys  at  Sliirley.  The  state  also  assists 
in  the  maintenance  of  large  and  well  cquijiped 
textile  schools  at  New  Bedford  and  Lowell,  and 
the  law  creating  the  Industrial  Commission  in 
1906  provided  for  state  aid  to  any  town  or 
towns  of  from  one  fifth  to  one  half  of  the  total 
cost  of  maintenance  for  industrial  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  children  over  fourteen  years 
of  age  in  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  do- 
mestic and  mechanical  arts.  The  law  also  pro- 
vides for  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  three,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  w-ho  are  to  main- 
tain, from  state  appropriations,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Nautical  Training  School,  to  pro- 
vide a  ship  and  all  necessary  books  and 
materials,  and  to  arrange  for  a  six  months' 
cruise  each  year  in  or  near  Boston  Bay. 

E.^  P.  C. 
References:  — 
Annual    Reports   of  the   Massachusetts   Stale    Board   of 
Education    and    its     Secretary,     18.37-1909.     Very 
valuable    documents    containing    many    historical 
articles.     The    70th    Report    contains    a   very    full 
index  of  Vols.  I  to  LXX.      Annual    Reports  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  1910-date. 
Bush.  Geo.  G.      History  of  Higher  Education  in  Massa- 
chusetts.    Circ  of  Inf.,   No.  6,  1891,  of  U.  S.  Bur. 
of  Educ.     History  of  the  Colleges.     (Washington, 
1891.) 
Harris,   C.   A.     A  Rapid  Suney  of  the  Massachusetts 

Educational  System.      (Holliston,   Mass.,   1910.) 
Hinsdale,    B.    A.     Massachusetts   Legislation,   1636- 
1789;   in  Documents  Illustrative  of  American  Educa- 
tional History;    in  Rept.    U.  S.  Com.  Educ,  1892- 
1893.  pp.  1226-1239. 
Horace  Matin   and   the    Common   School   Revival  in 
the   United  States.      (New  York,  1898.) 
Inglis,  a.  J.      The  Rise  of  the   High  School  in  Massa- 
chusetts.    (New  York,  1911.) 
Jackson,  G.  L.     The  Development  of  School  Support  in 
Colonial  Massachusetts.     (New  York,  1909.) 


Marti.n,  Geo.  H.  The  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts 
Public  School  System.      (New  York,  189'!.) 

Revised  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Alassachusctts 
relating  to  Public  Iristructian. 

SuzzALLO,  Henry.  The  Rise  of  Local  School  Super- 
vision in  Massachusetts.      (New  York,  1906.) 

UpDEdHAKF,  H.  The  Origin  of  the  Moving  School  in 
Ma.^.-<arhusrll.-:.      (Niw  'i'ork,  I90S.) 

MASSACHUSETTS  TEACHER.— See  JouK- 
N.\LisM,  Educational. 

MASTER  or  MAGISTER.  —  The  word 
appears  to  mean  notliing  more  than  chief 
(Magis-ter),  andtiie  original  sense  of  the  word 
appears  to  be  best  preserved  in  such  phrases 
as  "  ma.ster-cook,"  "master-mason,"  and  the 
like.  Perhaps  its  earliest  use  is  in  the  title 
of  the  Matjialcr  equitum,  or  "master  of  the 
horse,"  the  chief  of  the  cavalry,  appointed  by 
the  Roman  dictator  as  maffisicr  pitpuli,  or  chief 
of  the  whole  people.  In  this  sense  it  was 
always  used  as  it  is  used  to-day. 

But  already  in  classical  times  it  had  ac- 
quired a  special  connotation  as  meaning 
schoolmaster  or  teacher.  Cicero  in  the  De 
Oratore  not  only  speaks  of  masters  simplicitcr  — 
to  mean  teachers  of  boys,  but  also  uses  the 
medieval  sounding  phrase  "  masters  of  the 
liberal  arts."  Juvenal  uses  ludimagister  and 
magisler  as  equivalent  terms.  In  medieval 
times  this  became  its  general  and  almost 
exclusive  use,  and  from  this  use  it  had  devel- 
oped into  a  title  of  honor,  which  has  now 
become  our  universal  "  mister  "  so  universal 
that  there  is  no  one  probably  to  whom  it  is 
not  applied,  except  to  a  criminal  in  the  dock. 
Alcuin  in  his  poem,  c.  770,  Oti  the  Bishop.<!  and 
Saints  of  the  Church  of  York,  in  his  catalogue 
of  the  Library  speaks  of  "  Beda  magistcr," 
"  Beda  the  ma.ster,"  or  "  Master  Bede,"  as  if 
it  was  as  much  his  recognized  title,  derived 
from  his  office  of  teaching  the  young  monks, 
as  in  later  days  the  "  Venerable  Bede,"  became. 
Alcuin  also  describes  his  own  master  Albert 
as  having  been  made  proclaimed  "master  in 
the  city,"  when  he  was  made  master  of  the 
school  of  York.  It  is  probably  from  the 
date  of  the  rise  of  universities  at  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  and  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
centuries,  from  c.  1090  and  perhajis  first  in 
connection  with  the  Doctor  of  Laws  at  Bologna 
that  the  term  Magister  becomes  used  as  a 
regular  title ;  Magister  Inerius,  Magistcr  Abe- 
lardus.  It  then  became  restricted,  and  from 
being  used  of  any  who  taught  school  came  to 
mean  one  who  had  taught  school  at  one  of  the 
Studia  generalia,  a  regent  master  of  the  schools 
of  a  university.  At  Bologna,  however,  the 
title  "  master,"  which  was  exactly  equivalent 
to  "  doctor  "  or  teacher,  —  Alcuin  describes 
Egbert  of  York  when  teaching  the  school  as 
EgregiuR  doctor,  —  was  dropped  in  the  faculty 
of  law  for  that  of  doctor.  At  Paris  and  Gxfortl, 
too,  the  title  of  "  doctor,"  began  to  be  more 
usually  restricted  to  the  theological  masters, 
and  at  Salerno  and  elsewhere  to  the  medical 
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masters,  by  whom  it  has  now  in  common  par- 
lance been  almost  entirely  annexed.  But  in 
theory  always  there  was  no  distinction,  and  the 
Master  of  Arts  was  the  teacher  and  held  the 
highest  degree  in  liis  faculty  as  much  as  the 
Doctor  of  Theology  in  his.  But  as  it  became 
usual  and  eventually  necessary  to  take  the 
course  in  arts  and  become  a  regent  master  of 
arts  before  passing  on  to  the  faculty  of  theology, 
which  was  the  mistress  of  all  the  sciences,  it 
came  about  that  in  later  days  doctor  was 
esteemed  as  a  higher  title. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  thing  about  it  was 
that  the  title  of  magister  among  the  ecclesias- 
tics completely  eclipsed  the  title  of  dominus, 
or  lord,  so  that  eventually  those  who  had  not 
"  risen  to  the  height  of  the  mastership,"  but 
had  stopped  short  as  bachelors,  —  at  first  a  kind 
of  pupil  teachers,  a  sort  of  apprentices  in  the 
arts  and  the  art  of  teaching,  —  became  known 
as  Domini  in  distinction  from  those  who  had  be- 
come regent  masters;  and  shared  the  title  with 
the  "  inferior  clergy  "  who  had  never  been  to 
the  University  at  all,  and  the  lay  lords  of 
manors  and  of  Parliament.  The  height  of 
the  title  of  master  was  perhaps  reached 
when  it  was  bestowed  upon  the  simjile  layman, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  when  he  was  Privy  Seal, 
and  "  Prime  Minister  "  in  the  State  and  wielded, 
as  Vicar-General  of  Henry  VIII,  papal  powers 
in  the  Church;  in  contrast  with  William  of 
Wykehani,  who,  when  he  occupied  a  similar 
position  under  Edward  III,  is  called  by  Froissart 
simply  "  Dominus,"  "SirWiccan."  Its  grad- 
ual spread  to  every  one  of  any  position  at  all 
was  due  to  the  rise  of  the  middle  classes  and  the 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  peerage,  to  the 
invention  of  the  order  of  baronets  by  James  I, 
and  the  increase  of  the  knighthood.    A.  F.  L. 

The  general  usage  was  transferred  to  the 
American  colonies,  where  the  term  was  applied 
to  both  Latin  grammar  and  elementary  school 
teachers,  the  former  at  first  termed  masters  and 
the  latter  school  masters,  though  the  distinction 
was  not  clear  nor  the  usage  fixed. 

See  Degrees;  Teaching  as  a  Profession; 
Universities. 

MATERIALISM.  —  The  theory  that  matter 
is  tiic  .sole  ultimate  existence,  and  that  all 
mental  phenomena  are  in  reality  effects  of 
matter,  so  that,  if  our  knowledge  of  matter 
were  complete,  we  could  deduce  from  its  laws 
and  conditions  so-called  mental  ])henomena 
with  the  same  certainty  as  phenomena  of  heat 
or  electricity.  The  atomic  school  of  anticiuity 
represented  by  Democritus  and  Leucip))us  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  philosophic 
materialism.  These  tenets  were  taken  up  by 
the  Epicureans  and  find  a  classic  expression  in 
the  De  Rerum.  Natiira  of  Lucretius.  The  athe- 
istic character  of  this  school  brought  material- 
ism into  ill  repute,  and  among  the  many  heresies 
of  tlu^  Middle  Ages  few  are  frankly  materialistic 
in   character.     Tiie   Epicureans,   however,   de- 


fended the  liberty  of  the  will,  as  they  found  it 
necessary  to  introduce  chance  and  spontaneous 
variation  of  direction  of  motion  into  matter. 
Some  of  the  modern  materialists  have  been 
strong  theists,  as  Joseph  Priestley  (q.v.). 

The  modern  interest  in  the  problem  of  knowl- 
edge and  in  consciousness  (see  Ide.\lism)  has 
tended  to  reduce  the  importance  of  materialism, 
if  not  actually  to  eliminate  it.  The  objective 
idealist  has  claimed  that  "  matter  "  itself  is 
ultimately  but  a  "  category  "  of  thought  or 
spirit  in  its  determination  of  an  objectively 
knowable  world.  Subjective  ideahsts  have 
claimed  that  conscious  facts  are  the  only  ones 
directly  known,  and  that  "  matter  "  is  at  most 
but  a  dubious  inference  from  mental  phenom- 
ena. Others  have  claimed  that  the  principles 
of  the  conservation  of  energy  contradict  ma- 
terialism, since  the  circuit  of  transformations 
of  energy  is  complete  on  the  physical  side  alone. 
The  seeming  de])endence  of  mental  phenomena 
upon  brain  changes  is  in  reality  but  the  con- 
comitance of  two  independent  series  —  a  doc- 
trine that  under  the  name  of  Parallelism  [q.v.], 
has  given  a  turn  to  the  Leibnitzian  conception 
of  Preestablished  Harmony  which  has  been 
very  popular.  Others,  hke  Spencer  and  Hux- 
ley, have  held  that  from  one  point  of  view 
mental  phenomena  are  resolvable  into  physical; 
from  another,  physical  into  mental.  Hence, 
the  conclusion  that  both  series  are  but  sym- 
bohc  manifestations  of  some  ultimate  unknown 
and  unknowable  reahty.  Even  those  writers, 
who,  like  Haeckel,  have  more  openly  main- 
tained a  materialistic  monism,  have  generally 
endowed  "  matter  "  with  some  primitive  in- 
choate psychical  impulses  and  feelings  and  have 
thus  approximated  panpsychism  or  the  doc- 
trine that  the  world  and  mind  arc  both  arrange- 
ments of  a  more  basic  "  mind  stuff."       J.  D. 

Reference:  — 
B.iLDWiN,   J.    M.     Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psy- 
chology, Vol.  Ill,  Pt.  ii,  pp.  620-626. 

MATERNITY.  —  See  Parenthood,  Educa- 

TIO.N  FOR. 

MATHEMATICS.  —  Attempts  to  define  so 
broad  a  subject  as  mathematics  have  not  been 
very  successful.  Benjamin  Pcirce,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  American-trained  mathematicians, 
said  that  "  mathematics  is  the  science  that 
draws  necessary  conclusions."  Such  a  defi- 
nition trespasses  upon  the  domain  of  logic; 
but  there  are  many  who  would  relate  logic 
and  mathematics,  as  sciences,  more  closely  than 
is  commonly  done.  Professor  Bocher  has  sug- 
gested a  basis  of  definition:  "We  may  seek 
some  hidden  resemblance  in  (he  various  objects 
of  nuithematical  investigation,  and,  having 
found  an  aspect  common  to  tiicm  all,  we  may 
fix  on  this  as  the  one  true  object  of  mathe- 
matical study.  Or  we  may  abandon  the 
attempt  to  characterize  mathematics  by  means 
of  its  objects  of  study,  and  seek  in  its  methods 
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its  ilistinguishing  charaPtoristic.  Finally  there 
is  the  possibility  of  combining  these  two  points 
of  view."  When,  iiowever,  wc  attempt  to 
define  the  science  with  respect  to  its  objects, 
we  are  confronted  by  so  many  difficulties  that 
there  seems  but  little  hope  of  success.  There 
seems  more  chance  of  favorable  results  in 
attempting  to  define  the  science  by  means  of 
methods,  and  numerous  efforts  in  this  direction 
have  been  made.  Professor  .J.  \V.  Young  has 
recently  suggested  the  defining  of  "  abstract 
mathematical  system  "  as  a  sy.stem  of  symbols 
devoid  of  content  except  sucii  as  is  imiilied  in 
the  assumptions  concerning  them,  and  then 
saying  that  "  mathematics  as  a  whole  might 
then  be  defined  as  consisting  of  all  such  abstract 
mathematical  systems  together  with  all  their 
concrete  appUcations."  These  attempts  at  defin- 
ing the  science  serve  at  least  to  show  the  broad- 
ening of  the  subject  from  century  to  century. 

With  this  broadening  of  the  science  itself 
has  come  not  merely  the  difficulty  of  definition, 
but  also  the  difficulty  of  stating  iu  concise  terms 
the  certain  reasons  for  studying  the  subject. 
We  may  set  forth  certain  reasons  for  studying 
this  phase  or  that,  but  for  stud.ying  a  science 
that  is  so  broad  that  we  can  hardly  define  it, 
and  so  far-reaching  in  its  applications,  it  is 
manifestly  well-nigh  impossible. 

In  the  elementary  portions  of  the  general 
field  it  is  possible  to  assign  some  reasons  for 
studying  the  science.  Among  these,  utility 
stands  out  prominently,  and  indeed  there  are 
few  parts  of  mathematics  that  have  not  very 
definite  applications  to  some  other  line  of  sci- 
ence or  to  some  of  the  arts.  Not  only  is  there 
the  definite  application  of  the  present  to  be 
considered,  but  there  is  potential  appUcation. 
No  one  thought  when  complex  numbers  were 
first  suggested  that  they  would  in  our  daj'  play 
a  part  in  the  theory  of  electricity,  for  example; 
nor  did  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  see  in  their 
shadow  reckoning  the  forerunner  of  the  trigo- 
nometry that  uses  the  slide  rule  and  logarithms 
in  its  computations,  as  at  present.  Certain 
of  the  reasons  for  the  study  of  mathematics  are 
set  forth  under  the  various  branches  considered 
in  this  work. 

There  is  no  well-defined  basis  for  the  satis- 
factory classification  of  the  branches  of  mathe- 
matics. Indeed,  the  modern  tendency  is 
toward  the  uniting  of  these  branches  rather 
than  their  differentiation.  In  elementary 
mathematics  this  tendency  shows  itself  in  the 
use  of  the  simple  equation  and  the  introduction 
of  mensuration  in  arithmetic;  in  the  use  of  the 
facts  of  mensuration  thus  learned  in  algebra; 
in  the  use  of  algebra  in  the  elementary  course 
in  geometry;  and  in  the  use  of  both  algebra 
and  geometry  to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly 
in  trigonometry.  iVIany  would  like  to  see  the 
union  of  elementary'  mathematics  made  still 
more  close,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  inter- 
relation of  algebra  and  geometry  will  become 
more  and  more  pronounced.  D.  E.  S. 


For  a  further  study  of  the  subject  see  the 
articles  on  the  various  branches  of  mathematics, 
including  Algehu.'^,  Analytic  CIeomethy, 
AitiTHMKTic,  Calculus,  Elementary  Math- 
ematics, Function,  Geometry,  Trigonom- 
etry. 

MATHEMATICS,    HISTORY    OF.  —   See 

Algeuka;  Analytic  Geometry;  Arithme- 
tic; Calculus;  Computus;  Conks;  Frac- 
tions; Geometry;  Notation;  Projective 
Geometry;   Trigonometry. 

MATHEMATICS,  LABORATORY  METH- 
ODS IN.  —  At  various  times  it  has  been  sought 
to  iiresent  elementary  mathematics  somewhat 
after  the  laboratory  method  of  the  natural  and 
physical  sciences.  The  movement  has  been 
fostered  by  those  who  see  in  algebra  and  geom- 
etry a  powerful  adjunct  to  physics,  as  well 
as  by  those  who  wish  to  make  mathematics  as 
concrete  as  possible.  Within  reasonable  limits 
the  spirit  of  such  a  movement  is  one  that  is 
approved  by  many  teachers.  Whenever  it  is 
possible  to  show  the  concrete  appfications  of 
mathematics  in  such  a  way  that  the  interest 
aroused  thereby  outweighs  the  loss  in  the 
theory  that  is  occasioned  by  the  time  expended, 
the  result  is  salutary.  There  have,  however, 
been  extremists  who  have  abused  the  spirit 
of  the  movement,  and  have  gone  to  the  labora- 
tory to  illustrate,  by  tedious  means,  principles 
that  are  substantially  axiomatic  to  the  normal 
mind,  thus  sacrificing  valuable  time  and  even 
dulling  the  interest.  This  is  seen  in  the  labori- 
ous devices  often  employed  for  explaining  the 
axioms  of  algebra,  when  a  ruler  balanced  on 
a  book  answers  the  purposes  much  better. 
It  is  also  seen  in  the  great  expenditure  of  time 
sometimes  involved  in  grapliic  work  that  has 
little  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  and 
particularly  in  the  tendency  that  is  sometimes 
observed  to  turn  the  class  in  mathematics  into 
one  in  mechanics  or  general  physics. 

The  result  of  the  efforts  has  been  valuable  in 
the  industrial  schools,  where  the  aim  is  not 
mathematics  as  a  science,  but  the  study  of  the 
relatively  few  types  of  appfication  that  are 
needed  in  the  lower  lines  of  mechanical  work. 
Here  the  laboratory,  with  its  practical  measure- 
ments, its  making  of  working  drawings,  and  its 
use  of  such  instruments  as  the  slide  rule,  has 
a  definite  place.  In  the  non-technical  high 
school  the  spirit  of  the  laboratory  may  profit- 
ably show  itself  in  the  use  of  concrete  illus- 
trations whenever  such  use  elucidates  the 
mathematical  processes,  and  in  making  the  sub- 
ject as  real  as  possible.  But  to  devote  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  to  tliis  effort  has  not, 
in  general,  been  thought  wise.  There  is  a  large 
field  of  pure  mathematics  that  is  and  should  be 
developed  for  its  own  sake,  just  as  literature  is 
developed,  and  it  would  be  unfortunate  to 
neglect  this  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
abnormally  unable  to  ai)i)reciatc  it. 
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The  equipment  for  laboratory  work  includes 
drawing  boards  and  instruments  for  grapMc 
illustration  and  for  the  making  of  working 
drawings;  the  shde  rule,  logarithmic  tables, 
and,  if  possible,  one  of  the  more  elaborate 
forms  of  computing  machines;  measuring 
instruments,  including  calipers,  scales  for 
weight,  diagonal  scales,  steel  tapes,  and  units  of 
capacity,  in  both  the  common  and  metric  sys- 
tems; sets  of  geometric  soUds;  a  transit- and 
surveying  rods;  a  blackboard  ruled  for  co- 
ordinate graphs;  a  spherical  blackboard,  and 
similar  material.  Indeed,  a  considerable 
amount  of  tliis  material  should  find  place  in 
every  high  school,  even  where  the  narrow  type 
of  laboratory  work  is  introduced.       D.  E.  S. 

MATHER,  INCREASE  (1639-1723).  — Sixth 
president  of  Harvard  College.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1656,  and  subsequently 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he 
took  his  A.M.  degree  in  1658.  Returning  to 
America  in  1661  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Boston.  He  became  a  stirring  figure  in  the  life 
of  the  colony,  oppo.sed  the  aggressions  of  Iving 
Charles  II,  and  in  1688  was  sent  to  England 
to  procure  redress  of  the  grievances  of  the 
colony.  He  was  acting  president  of  Harvard 
in  16S1  (after  the  death  of  President  Oakes),  but 
he  dechned  at  that  time  to  become  the  perma- 
nent head  of  the  institution.  He  succeeded 
President  Rogers  as  president  of  Harvard  on 
June  11,  1685,  and  held  the  post  until  Sept.  6, 
1701.  Through  his  efforts  the  college  was 
authorized  to  create  bachelors  and  doctors  of 
theology.  "  As  president  he  was  careful  not 
only  to  give  the  students  direction  in  their 
literary  pursuits,  but  also  to  impart  to  them 
religious  instruction.  He  frequently  called 
them  one  by  one  into  the  library,  and  there, 
with  the  affection  of  a  parent  and  the  fidelity 
of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  he  would  confer  with 
them  respecting  the  salvation  of  their  souls." 
It  was  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mather 
that  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregationahst 
bodies  in  New  England  were  united.  His 
writings  include  a  history  of  the  troubles  of 
the  English  settlers  with  the  Indians,  and 
numerous  religious  works.  W.  S.  M. 

Sec  Harvaiid  U.viveksity. 

MATHEWS,      JAMES         MACFARLANE 

(1785-1870).  —  First  chancellor  of  New  York 
University.  He  was  graduated  from  Union 
College  in  1803,  engaged  in  tlie  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
organization  of  New  York  Univensity  (then 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York)  and  its 
first  president  (1830-1838).  He  was  the  author 
of  works  on  religion  and  travel.         W.  S.  M. 

MATURITY  TESTS. —  The  difference  be- 
tween a  child's  general  physiological  develop- 
ment and  his  mental  development  has  been 
emphasized   by   calling  attention   to   the   fact 


that  the  child's  mental  age  may  be  different 
from  liis  physiological  age.  In  an  extreme  case 
an  imbecile  may  be  twelve  years  of  age  and  yet 
have  the  mental  development  of  a  child  of  two 
years  of  age.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  degree 
of  mental  maturity  wliich  a  child  has  attained, 
series  of  tests  may  be  appUed  to  discover  his 
relative  abihty  in  visual  recognition,  in  lan- 
guage, in  imagination,  in  power  to  deal  with 
immbers,  etc.  C.  H.  J. 

See  Growth;  Tests,  Psychophysical. 

MAUGER,  CLAUDIUS  (^.  1650).  — Teacher 
of  French  in  London,  a  native  of  Blois,  who  had 
left  France  on  account  of  religious  persecution. 
He  was  apparently  a  teacher  in  France  before 
he  came  to  England,  and  obtained  a  hving  in 
London  by  private  and  school  teaching,  par- 
ticularly in  the  girls'  school  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Kelvert.  In  1652  he  published  the  True  Ad- 
vancement of  the  French  Tongue,  and  in  1656 
he  issued  the  second  edition  of  a  Frencli  Gram- 
mar, in  wliich  a  Latin  as  well  as  an  Enghsh 
version  is  given,  that  points  to  the  probabihty 
that  the  first  edition  was  a  French-Latin  work 
published  in  France  with  the  Enghsh  added 
for  the  second  edition  as  published  in  London. 

See  Modern  L.\ngu.\ge.s  in  the  Schools. 

MAURICE,  JOHN  FREDERICK  DENISON 

(1805-1872).  —  Divine  and  educational  re- 
former; born  at  Normanston,  near  Lowestoft, 
England,  the  fifth  child  of  Michael  Maurice, 
who  at  the  time  of  Ins  son's  birth  was  educating 
private  pupils  at  Normanston  Manor  House. 
Frederick  was  educated  by  his  father  in  Puritan 
principles.  He  was  a  precocious  child.  In- 
tended by  his  father  for  the  Unitarian  ministry, 
he  revolted  against  Unitarianism  and  the  nar- 
row outlook  of  English  nonconformist  circles 
in  his  time.  With  a  view  to  beconnng  a  bar- 
rister he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1823,  that  university  being  chosen  as  it 
imposed  no  religious  test  upon  students  at  ma- 
triculation. At  Cambridge,  Maurice  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Apostles'  Club,  and 
became  an  intimate  friend  of  John  Sterling. 
While  still  at  Cambridge  he  was  coeditor  of 
the  Metropolitan  Quarterly  Magazine,  in  which 
he  declared  his  adnuralion  for  Coleridge  and 
attacked  Bentham.  In  1828  he  joined  the 
debating  society  founded  by  John  Stuart  Mill, 
MacCulloch,  Charles  Austin,  Roniilly,  and 
others,  and  is  mentioned  by  J.  S.  Mill  {Avlo- 
biography,  p.  128)  as  a  Coleridgian,  and,  with 
Sterling,  representative  of  "  a  second  Liberal, 
and  even  Radical,  Party,  on  totally  different 
grounds  from  Benthannsm  and  vehemently 
oi)I)osed  to  it,  bringing  into  these  discussions 
tlu^  general  doctrines  and  modes  of  thought  of 
the  European  reaction  against  the  ])hiloso])hy 
of  the  eighteenth  century."  This  became  M;iu- 
rice's  habitual  slaiuliioint.  He  was  opposed 
both  to  the  Hentluunites  and  to  the  Tories. 
For  a  short  period  he  was  editor  of  the  Aihe- 
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ncBum.  His  mind  Kiadually  turned  toward 
taking  holy  orders,  and  lu'  rosolvcil  to  so  to 
Oxford,  where  he  entered  Exeter  Collefie  in 
18.30.  In  1S31  lie  entered  the  Chureh  of  KiiK- 
land.  After  a  curacy  near  Leamington  he 
became,  in  1S3G,  cliaplain  to  Guy's  Hospital, 
giving  lectures  to  the  students  on  moral  phi- 
losophy twice  a  week.  In  1837  he  married  the 
sister  of  .Sterling's  wife.  In  1839  he  became 
editor  of  the  Educational  Magazine,  and  deliv- 
ered a  course  of  lectures  on  tlu;  subject,  Hax  the 
Stale  or  the  Church  Power  to  educate  the  Nation  f 
In  these  lectures  he  i)rotested  against  the  theory 
that  the  secular  State  should  take  over  the 
whole  of  national  education  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  religious  bodies.  In  1840  Maurice  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Enghsh  Literature  and 
History  at  King's  College,  London,  and  in 
1846,  one  of  the  profe.s.sors  in  the  theological 
department  of  the  college  and  also  chaplain  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Among  his  congregation  at  the 
latter  were  Thomas  Hughes  iq.v.),  J.  M.  Lud- 
low, and  the  nucleus  of  the  Christian  Socialist 
Party.  They  and  Charles  Ivingsley  (q.v.) 
became  the  devoted  friends  of  Maurice.  In 
1844  he  founded  Queen's  College,  the  first  of  the 
collegiate  institutions  in  England  for  the  higher 
education  of  women.  He  had  been  led  to  take 
an  interest  in  this  subject  by  the  experience  of 
his  sister,  Mary,  who  had  established  a  school 
at  Southampton.  The  profound  movement 
in  political  and  economic  thought  which  stirred 
England  and  Europe  from  1842  onwards  led  to 
the  establishment  (first  in  Sheffield,  1842)  of 
people's  colleges  formed  by  the  voluntary  effort 
of  workingmen  students  for  self-improvement 
and  instruction.  The  idea  of  the  Sheffield 
People's  College  suggested  to  F.  D.  Maurice 
and  his  friends  in  1853  the  foundation  of  a 
similar  institution  in  London,  and  this  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Working  Men's  Col- 
lege, the  most  famous  and  influential  of  all 
efforts  to  promote  the  higher  education  of 
working  people.  The  founders  of  this  college 
laid  stress  upon  the  need  for  brotherliness  and 
fellowship  in  all  higher  education,  upon  the 
fact  that  in  its  true  form  such  education  is 
mutual  education  and  that  teachers  and  taught 
must  meet  as  human  beings,  with  full  confidence 
in  one  another  and  without  reserve.  The  first 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  college 
ran  as  follows:  "  Our  position  as  members  of 
a  society  whicli  affirms  the  operation  of  trade 
and  industry  to  be  under  a  moral  law  (a  law 
concerning  the  relations  of  men  to  each  other) 
obhges  us  to  regard  social,  political,  and  human 
studies  as  the  primary  part  of  our  education." 
The  teaching  staff  of  the  Working  Men's 
College  included  Ruskin,  F.  J.  Furnivall, 
T.  Hughes,  Professor  Westlake,  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  Lowes  Dickinson,  E.  Vansittart  Neale, 
Grant  Duff,  Thomas  AVoolner,  Charles  King.s- 
ley.  Ford  Madox  Brown,  Frederic  Harrison,  and 
Edward  Bowen.  The  lectures  which  intro- 
duced the  idea  of  the  Working  Men's  College 
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to  the  British  public  were  subsequently  pul)- 
lished  in  18.5.5  by  F.  D.  Maurice,  under  the 
title  Learniny  and  Working. 

In  lcSo3  a  bitter  theological  controver.sj-  had 
severed  Maurice's  connection  with  King's 
College.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  St.  Peter's  Chajjcl,  Vere  Street, 
London,  and  as  a  preacher  had  great  influence 
on  the  most  thoughtful  men  and  women  of  his 
time.  He  died  April  1,  1872,  and  is  buried  at 
Highgate. 

iVIaurice  is  one  of  the  most  revered  figures 
in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  England 
during  the  Victorian  era.  As  to  the  vahdily 
and  jiermanent  significance  of  his  contributions 
to  the  intellectual  thought  of  his  time  ojiinions 
have  always  varied.  A  large  circle  found  guid- 
ance in  his  teacliing,  ranking  him  with  S.  T. 
Coleridge  among  English  thinkers.  Frederic 
Harrison,  on  the  other  hand,  and  others  in- 
clining to  the  Positivist  standpoint,  speak  of 
him  as  muddle-headed  (see  Frederic  Harrison, 
Autobiographic  Memoirs,  1911).  From  tiie 
educational  point  of  view,  Maurice's  personal 
influence  was  of  historic  importance.  He  and 
his  friends  were  the  first  to  touch  the  older  Eng- 
lish universities  with  a  sense  of  direct  personal 
responsibility  for  the  adult  education  of  the 
working  classes.  M.  E.  S. 

References:  — 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
Masterman,    C.    F.    G.     Frederick  Denison   Maurice. 

(London,  1907.) 
M.\DRICE,     F.      Life    of    Frederick    Denison    Maurice. 

(London,    1SS4.) 
Maurice,   F.   D.      Has  the   Church   or  the  State   Power 

to  Educate  the  Nation?     (London,  1839.) 
Learning    and    Working.     Six    lectures    delivered    in 

London,  1854.      (Cambridge.  1855.) 
Sadler,   M.  E.      Continuation  Schools  in   England  and 

Elsewhere.     Account    of    the    foundation     of    the 

Working  Men's  Colleges.     (Manchester,  1907.) 

MAURITIUS,     EDUCATION     IN.  —  The 

small  island  of  Mauritius  has  been  under  British 
control  for  a  century,  having  been  acquired  by 
conquest  in  1810  and  formally  cedccl  to  that 
power  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1814.  The 
island,  which  has  an  area  of  705  square  miles, 
supports  a  po])ulation  of  378,000;  of  this 
number  two  thirds  are  natives  of  African  origin, 
Chinese,  mixed  peoples,  and  white  settlers.  In 
religion,  according  to  the  census  of  1901, 
200^000  were  Hindus,  and  above  40,000  Mo- 
hammedans. The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
claimed  113,224  and  the  Protestants,  6644.  A 
dual  system  of  free  schools,  government  and  de- 
nominational, is  maintained,  both  aided  from  the 
public  treasury.  In  the  government  schools  8634 
pupils  were  enrolled  in  1909,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  5433.  In  the  state-aided  denom- 
inational schools  the  enrollment  was  10,631, 
and  average  attendance,  7234.  Secondary  and 
higher  education  are  jirovided  by  the  Royal 
College  and  its  affiliated  schools.  The  total 
government  expenditure  for  education  in  1909 
was   £40,394    ($196,315).  A.  T.  S. 
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References:  — 

Englanil,  Hoard  of  Education.  Special  Reports  on 
Educational  Subjects.  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  199-264. 

Mauritius.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruction. 

MAXCY,  JONATHAN  (1768-1820).— 
College  presidi'iit.  He  was  educated  at  Provi- 
dence and  engaged  in  the  ministry  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church.  He  was  president  of  Brown 
University  (1792-1802),  Union  College  (1802- 
1804),  and  the  College  of  South  Carolina  (1804- 
1820).  He  published  several  pamplilets  on 
religious  and  educational  subjects. 

W.  S.  M. 

Reference:  — 
Elton.      Literary  Remains  and  Memoir  of  Dr.  Maxcy 
(1S44.) 

MAXIMUS  PLEANDES.  —  A  celebrated 
schuhir  anil  writer  who  hved  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  was  a  Greek  monk,  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  at  Constantinople,  where 
he  pursued  the  study  of  theology,  rhetoric, 
history,  mathematics,  and  poetry.  Little  is 
known  of  his  history  except  that  he  was  sent 
as  an  ambassador  to  Venice,  and  that  he  was 
still  living  in  1352.  Numerous  works  of  liis  are 
extant,  one  of  the  most  important  being  a  work 
on  arithmetic,  based  on  the  Hindu  numerals. 

D.  E.  S. 

MAY,  SAMUEL  JOSEPH  (1797-1871).— 
Normal  seliool  principal.  Graduating  from 
Harvard  College  in  1817,  he  taught  for  many 
years  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts.  He  was 
principal  of  the  Framingham  (Mass.)  State 
Normal  School  (1842-1845),  and  was  active 
in  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  (q.v.). 
His  educational  writings  include  Education  of  the 
Faculties,  Revival  of  Education,  and  numerous 
articles  in  educational  journals.         W.  S.  M. 

MAYNOOTH   UNIVERSITY,    DUBLIN.— 

See  liiEL.\.\D,  Education  i.n. 

MAYO,  AMORY  DWIGHT  (182.3-1907).— 
Educational  author.  He  studied  at  Deerfield 
Academy  and  Amherst  College.  After  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  Slassachusetts  for 
five  years,  he  entered  the  ministry,  and  for 
twenty-five  years  was  pastor  of  Univcrsalist 
and  Unitarian  churches,  and  for  several  years 
lecturer  at  the  Meadville  Theological  School. 
He  led  the  so-called  Christian  ainenilment 
movement  which  souglit  to  incorporate  in  tlie 
constitution  of  the  United  States  the  right  to 
use  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.  From  1880 
to  1885  he  was  one  of  the  associate  etlitors  of 
the  Mew  England  Journal  of  Education,  and 
during  his  closing  years  was  engaged  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States  in 
the  study  of  educational  problems.  His  pub- 
lished writings  inchide  Religion  in  the  Common 
Schools    (18G9),    Industrial    Education    in    the 


South  (1885),  and  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
history  of  American  common  schools,  pubhshed 
in  the  annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  the  United  States.       W.  S.  M. 

MAYO,  CHARLES  (1792-1846).  —  EngUsh 
educator,  born  in  London  and  educated  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  School  and  St.  John's 
College,  O.xford,  where  he  graduated  in  1814. 
He  was  ordained  in  1817,  when  alreadj'  head- 
master of  the  grammar  school  at  Bridgnorth, 
Shropslure.  In  1819,  whether  it  was  through 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Synge  of  Glanmore  Castle, 
Wicklow,  or  whether  he  was  persuaded  by 
friends  to  take  charge  of  some  Enghsh  boys  at 
Yverdun,  he  joined  Pcstahjzzi's  estabUshment 
as  its  chaplain.  Here  he  remained  until 
1822,  when  he  returned  to  England  and  opened 
a  school  on  Pestalozzian  principles  at  Epsom  ; 
soon  after  (1826)  he  removed  to  Cheani.  His 
work  was  strongly  imbued  with  an  intense 
moral  and  religious  purpose.  He  met  with 
great  success,  and  intending  pupils  were  placed 
on  the  waiting  list  years  before  they  could  be 
admitted.  Hermann  Kriisi,  Jr.,  taught  here 
for  a  time.  Through  Mr.  J.  S.  Reynolds, 
Mayo  and  his  sister  helped  to  found  the  Home 
and  Colonial  School  Society  (q.v.)  and  the  train- 
ing college  for  teachers  connected  with  it. 
Mayo's  great  ser\'ice  to  English  education  was 
to  call  attention  to  the  Pestalozzian  principles, 
although  in  introducing  them  generally  to  the 
schools  he  diverged  widely  from  their  spirit 
by  formahzing  them  in  model  lessons  and  text- 
books. He  lectured  on  Pestalozzi  before  the 
Royal  Institution  in  1820  and  collaborated  with 
his  sister  in  several  schoolbooks  and  a  memoir 
on  Pestalozzi.  Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned Observations  on  the  Establishment  and 
Direction  of  Infant  Schools  (1827);  Practical 
Remarks  on  Early  Education  (1837),  frequently 
reprinted  by  the  Home  and  Colonial  School 
Society;  a  lecture  on  Pestalozzi's  life  prefixed 
to  Miss  jMayo's  Pestalozzi  and  his  Principles. 

References:  — 
Diclionnrjj  of  Xational  Biography. 
Monroe,  \\'.  S.      Pestalozzian  Movement  in  the    United 

States.     {Syracuse,  1907.) 
Salmon,  D.,  and  Hindshaw,  W.     Infant  Schools,  their 
History  and  Theory.      CLondon,  1904.) 

MAYO,  ELIZABETH  (1703-180.5).  —  Eng- 
lish Pestalozzian,  sister  of  Charles  Maj'o,  whom 
she  assisted  from  1822  to  1834.  In  1843  she 
t)ecame  associated  with  the  work  of  tlie  Home 
and  Colonial  Society  {q.v.),  and  had  charge 
of  the  criticism  and  professional  training  at  tlie 
society's  training  college,  duties  which  slie 
exercised  with  great  skill.  She  coUaborated 
with  her  Ijrother  in  several  Pestalozzian  text- 
books, which  formalized  and  in  a  hirge  measure 
stultified  the  spirit  of  the  work.  Her  own 
works  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  include: 
Lessons  on  Objects  (1831);  Lessons  on  Shells 
(1832);     Lessons  on  Scripture    Prints    (1840); 
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On  Religious  I tixlriictinn  (1849);    Model  Lessons 
for  Infant  Schools  (1S4S- 18,50). 

Soo  Mayo,  Charles,  aud  the  references  there 
given. 

MEAN.  —  See  Statistical  Method. 

MEANING.  —  This  term  has  come  into 
coinnum  ust>  in  psychology  to  refer  to  tliat 
jihase  of  experience  vvhicli  goes  beyond  the 
impression.  Tluis,  as  one  looks  at  a  word,  the; 
impression  consists  of  certain  black  and  white 
spaces.  The  word,  however,  calls  up  a  wliole 
series  of  ideas  which  give  meaning  to  the  im- 
pression. The  meaning  which  attaches  to  an 
experience  may  be  more  or  less  complex.  Tims 
the  meaning  which  the  student  of  constitutional 
hi.story  attaches  to  the  date  1776  and  the 
meaning  which  a  child  in  the  elementary  school 
attaches  to  the  same  date  will  differ  vastly  in 
complexity. 

The  term  "  meaning"  serves  one  very  impor- 
tant function  in  psychological  discussions.  It 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  additions 
which  we  make  to  impressions  are  not  commonly 
in  the  form  of  full  explicit  memory  images.  Thus, 
the  first  time  that  the  child  learns  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  dog  "  he  sees  the  animal,  thus  add- 
ing a  visual  image  to  the  sound.  The  second 
time  he  may  call  up  an  image  of  the  dog,  or 
he  may  see  a  second  animal  to  add  to  his  inter- 
preting experience.  The  third  and  fourth 
times  his  experience  continues  to  develop,  until 
finally  the  word  "  dog "  has  a  very  full  sig- 
nificance. Psychological  analysis  of  this  last 
stage  reveals  the  fact  that  the  meaning  added 
to  the  word  is  not  a  mere  series  of  reproductions 
of  that  which  the  child  saw  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  subsequent  times.  It  is  rather  an 
epitomized  and  thoroughly  assimilated  resid- 
uum of  all  that  has  gone  before.  It  may  con- 
tain very  httle  xisual  imagery.  It  may  be  for 
the  most  part  a  thrill  of  friendly  emotion  with 
a  vague  visual  or  tactual  image.  In  any  case, 
the  meaning  is  a  digest  of  the  experiences 
rather  than  a  train  of  images. 

Teachers  who  insist  on  too  much  memory 
work  will  find  a  corrective  for  their  methods 
in  a  careful  study  of  the  psychologv  of  mean- 
ings. "C.  H.  J. 
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MEASLES.  —  Measles  is  a  highly  contagious 
disease  due,  probably,  to  a  bacillus  hiEmophilus 
similar  to  Pfeiffer's  influenza  bacillus.  This 
bacillus  is  freriuently  found  in  the  secretions  of 
the  conjunctiva,  the  nose,  and  the  respiratory 
tract. 

The  initial  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of 
a  cold,  and  the  characteristic  symptoms  are 
an  eruption  of  small  red  spots  especially  on  the 


forehead  and  the  l)a('k  of  the  neck,  and  in  most 
cases  a  white  si)ot,  the  so-called  Koplic  spot, 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  mouth  or  on  the  conjunctiva.  The  dis- 
ease usually  remains  at  its  height  for  a  day  or 
two  and  then  gradually  subsides,  and,  if  there 
are  no  compUcations,  in  a  fortnight  or  less, 
the  patient  ha.s  usually  recovered.  In  many 
cases,  however,  serious  complications,  esjiecially 
bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  tuberculosis,  result. 
The  period  of  incubation  is  from  eight  to  sixteen 
days,  sometimes  still  longer,  and  the  patient 
may  be  a  source  of  infection  for  other  children 
three  days  before  the  disease  can  be  diagnosed 
by  ordinary  methods.  It  is  spread  chiefly  if 
not  entirely  by  personal  contact,  apparently 
seldom  if  ever  carried  by  a  well  person;  oidy 
rarely  does  an  individual  have  the  disease  twice. 
The  eruption  is  probably  due  to  the  formation 
of  antibodies  in  the  organism  to  combat  with 
the  disease,  a  view  in  harmony  with  the  popular 
idea  that  a  generous  breaking  out  is  a  good 
symptom. 

In  regard  to  the  disease  many  erroneous 
ideas  are  prevalent.  It  is  not  ordinarily  con- 
sidered a  serious  disease;  it  is  supposed  that 
every  one  must  have  it,  and  apparently  many 
think  that  the  sooner  a  cliild  has  it,  the  better; 
and  even  physicians  are  apt  to  think  it  is 
uncontrollable.  On  the  contrary,  measles  is 
often  a  fatal  disease  with  young  children.  It 
is  especially  serious  for  weak  and  anaemic  chil- 
dren, those  who  have  latent  tuberculosis,  and 
those  who  have  a  tendency  to  certain  diseases, 
such  as  disease  of  the  ear,  the  heart,  and  the 
respiratory  organs.  According  to  Dr.  Kerr, 
under  whose  supervision  the  extensive  London 
investigations  have  been  made,  "  measles  is 
the  most  fatal  disease  of  cliildhood  and  the  one 
that  plays  the  most  havoc  with  school  attend- 
ance" (Kerr.  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer, 
London,  1905,  p.  30).  While  not  as  serious 
in  this  country  as  in  England,  investigations 
in  many  countries  have  shown  the  great  mor- 
tality where  the  disease  occurs  in  the  early 
years  before  the  age  of  six.  The  total  number 
of  deaths  from  measles  in  the  registration  area 
covered  by  the  U.  S.  Census  for  the  year  1908 
was  4611.  In  Prussia  for  the  year  1906  it  was 
9107,  and  it  is  estimated  that  every  year  there 
are  about  1.5,000  deaths  from  this  disease  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  aim  of  hygiene  is  to  postpone  the  disease 
to  as  late  an  age  as  possible.  It  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  kindergarten  at  whatever  cost  to 
school  work.  The  postponement  of  the  disease 
even  to  the  elementary  grades  means  that  a 
smaller  number  of  cliildren  will  have  it  at  an 
early  age.  And  the  aim  is  also  to  make  the 
time  between  epidemics  as  long  as  possilile; 
for  this  again  means  that  fewer  young  children 
will  have  the  disease.  In  the  view  of  some  it 
is  an  uncontrollable  disease,  and  thus  we  had 
better  allow  it  to  exist  in  chronic  form  than  try 
to    combat    it    and    have    periodic    epidemics. 
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Modern  studies,  however,  indicate  that  in  the 
school  at  least  it  can  be  in  large  measure  con- 
trolled. 

The  scientific  method  of  managing  measles 
based  upon  the  facts  just  mentioned  consists 
of  four  tilings:  first,  a  complete  registry  of  all 
cases  kept  by  the  board  of  health,  so  that  as 
soon  as  a  case  occurs  in  any  school  it  will  be 
possible  to  see  just  how  many  of  the  children 
have  alreadj'  had  the  disease.  Second,  in  case 
of  a  kindergarten  or  primary  class  where  a 
considerable  part  of  the  children  are  susceptible, 
closure  of  the  class  when  measles  becomes  epi- 
demic in  the  city,  whether  a  case  has  occurred 
in  this  particular  kindergarten  or  not,  or  else 
notification  of  all  parents  warning  them  to 
watch  their  children  carefully  in  case  of  colds 
or  the  like.  Tliird,  whenever  a  case  of  measles 
appears  in  a  class,  exclusion  of  all  children  of 
the  same  family  who  have  not  had  the  disease; 
and,  eight  days  after  the  first  case  appears  in 
any  class,  exclusion  of  those  susceptible  for  a 
period  of  eight  days  so  that  the  second  crop  of 
cases  will  occur  while  the  children  are  at  home, 
together  with  notification  of  all  parents  to 
watch  their  children.  Fourth,  careful  instruc- 
tions of  both  parents  and  teachers  in  regard  to 
necessary  precautions. 

The  great  difficulty  in  treating  measles  is 
that  of  detecting  the  first  case  at  a  sufficiently 
early  period  to  prevent  infection.  The  success, 
however,  of  Dr.  Eberstaller's  method,  and  the 
probabihty  that  an  earhcr  diagnosis  of  the 
disease  will  soon  be  possible,  give  good  hope  that 
soon  it  may  be  controlled  at  least  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  can  be  kept  out  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  primary  grades.  The  Koplic 
spots,  although  not  present  in  all  cases,  are  a 
sign  of  measles;  and  this  often  renders  possible 
an  earlier  diagnosis  than  the  general  symp- 
toms. Moreover,  recent  studies  by  Hecker 
show  that  there  are  important  changes  in  the 
blood  which  perhaps  will  soon  permit  a  diag- 
nosis of  the  disease  several  days  carUer  than  has 
hitherto  been  possible.  Probably  before  the 
community  is  educated  to  the  proper  care  as 
regards  measles,  it  will  be  quite  po.ssible  to 
diagnose  the  disease  at  the  time  when  it  first 
becomes  contagious. 

Children  who  have  measles  should  be  kept 
out  of  s(!ho()l  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  brothers  or  sisters  who  have  not  had  the 
disease  should  be  excluded  from  school;  but 
the  consensus  of  the  best  authorities  seems  to 
be  that  it  is  an  unnecessary  and  wasteful  pre- 
caution to  exclude  other  members  of  the  family 
who  have  already  had  the  disease.  Frequently 
a  great  injustice  is  done  in  the  higher  classes 
by  such  unnecessary  exclusion.  School  closure; 
on  account  of  measles  is  apt  to  occur  after  it 
becomes  unnecessary  and  useless;  for  the 
children  have  been  exposed  to  the  disease, 
and  the  only  good  of  closure  is  to  appease  the 
alarm  of  excited  paretits.  Closure  to  be 
cfTective  must  occur  when  the  first  case  occurs. 


Whenever  a  case  of  measles  appears,  whether 
the  school  be  closed  or  not,  parents  of  unpro- 
tected children  should  be  notified. 

The  general  adoption  of  a  scientific  method  of 
managing  measles  would  probably  result  in 
the  saving  of  many  fives,  much  chronic  illness, 
and  great  interference  with  school  work. 

W.  H.  B. 

See  CoNT,\Gious  Diseases;  Infectious  Dis- 
eases ;  Medical  Inspection. 
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MEASURE.  —  See  Musical  Notation. 

MEASUREMENT.  —  See  Ability;  Psy- 
chology, Experimental;  Statistical  Meth- 
ods;  Tests;   Psychophysical. 

MEASURES.  —  See  Denominate  Num- 
BER.s;   Metiuc   System. 

MECHANIC  ARTS  SCHOOLS.  —  A  term 
of  indefinite  connotation,  ap])lied  occa.sionally 
to  institutions  of  technical  or  industrial  educa- 
tion of  higher  or  secondary  grade.  Its  widest 
use  was  in  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862.  For  these 
institutions  see  Agricultural  Education; 
Technical  Education.  It  is  also  occasion- 
ally applied  to  Manual  Training  High  Schools. 
See  Manual  Training. 


MECHANICAL        CALCULATION.  —  The 

mctliods  nf  calcuialion  fiy  nuMiis  of  the  Hindu- 
Arabic  numerals  taught  in  our  schools  to-day 
are  coin])aratively  modern,  and  are  not  as 
generally  used  throughout  the  winld  as  is  often 
sujiposed.  V]i  to  the  sixteenth  century  calcu- 
lations were  performed  mechanically  by  all 
]5eoi)les  on  some  form  of  the  abacus  (q.r.)  ; 
this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  our  jire.sent  system 
of  Hindu-Arabic  numerals  with  its  symbol  for 
zero  and  the  important  featuie  known  as  ]>ltice 
value  had  not  been  develoiied  until  this  period. 
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Our  i)r("sciit  iiu'thocls  of  written  comimtatiou 
wore  not  possible  earlier,  for  they  (le])eii(l  upon 
a  more  perfect  notation  than  the  Roman,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  Hindu-Arabic.  This  sit- 
uation is  readily  api)reciated  when  one  at- 
tempts to  add  a  column  of  figures  expressed 
in  the  Roman  notation.  The  Romans  never 
used  their  numerals  for  calculation,  but  merely 
to  record  results  obtained  mechanically  on  the 
abacus. 

Though  the  sixteenth  century  developed  this 
new  method  of  computation,  the  majority  of 
people  continued  to  compute  mechanically, 
and  even  to-day  Japan,  China,  Russia,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  countries  do  all  cominitinp; 
on  the  swanpan  or  fioroban,  or  on  some  similar 
form  of  abacus.  In  the  banks  in  any  of  these 
countries  one  is  surprised  to  find  exchange 
computed  as  rapidly  and  accurately  on  these 
Uttlc  counting  frames  as  it  would  be  by  an 
expert  accountant  in  this  country. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  j^ears  a  part  of 
the  civilized  world  is  rapidly  returning  to 
mechanical  calculation,  substituting  for  the 
abacus  the  modern  calculating  machine.  This 
new  development  has  gone  so  far  in  the  United 
States  that  most  large  accounting  rooms  and 
banks  are  now  using  from  one  to  two  hundred 
such  machines,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  de- 
partment stores  all  of  the  bookkeeping  is  done 
by  machinery.  Even  the  familiar  cash  register 
seen  everywhere  in  small  as  well  as  large  shops 
is,  in  addition  to  a  money  drawer,  an  adding 
machine  which  automatically  adds  the  sales 
as  they  are  made  and  gives  a  grand  total  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 

Modern  calculating  macliinery  is  divided 
into  two  large  classes:  (1)  adding  machines, 
and  (2)  multiplying  and  dividing  machines. 
Adding  machines  are  usually  operated  by  keys 
like  a  typewriter;  some  of  them,  like  the  Bur- 
roughs Adding  Machine,  print  each  item  added, 
while  others,  like  the  Comptometer,  give  only 
the  results  without  printing.  The  latest  de- 
velopment is  a  combination  of  the  adding 
macliine  and  the  typewriter,  an  arrangement 
which  makes  possible  a  complete  system  of 
mechanical  bookkeeping.  The  Elliott-Fisher 
is  a  representative  macliine  of  this  type.  All 
the  machines  above  mentioned  are  used  very 
extensively  in  banks  and  business  houses. 

Multiplying  and  dividing  machines  arc  di- 
vided into  two  classes :  (1)  those  which  multiply 
by  continued  addition,  and  (2)  those  which  nml- 
tiply  directly.  The  former  machine  is  the 
simpler  and  was  originally  conceived  in  1668 
by  Leibnitz,  the  great  mathematician.  In  its 
modern  form  it  is  known  as  the  Thomas  Arith- 
mometer. The  Unitas,  the  Brunsviga,  and  the 
Triumphator  are  other  modern  machines  of 
this  type.  Of  the  machines  which  multiply 
directly  the  Millionaire  is  a  representative. 
On  all  these  machines,  which  are  operated  by 
hand  or  electricity,  long  multi]ilications  and 
divisions  are  performed  with  absolute  accuracy 


in  a  few  seconds.  These  machines  are  exten- 
sively use(l  by  insurance  cDmiianies  and  large 
manufacturing  companies. 

I'"or  a|)i)roxiniate  calculation  a  simple  me- 
chanical device  known  as  the  slide  rule  is  much 
used  by  engineers.  It  consists  of  two  strips 
of  wood,  each  about  ten  inches  long,  which 
slide  on  each  other  and  which  are  marked  with 
a  grai)hic  logaritlunic  scale,  thus  making  it  pos- 
sible to  perform  mechanically  simple  multipli- 
cations and  divisions,  as  well  as  to  find  powers 
and  roots. 

The  use  of  modern  calculating  machinery  is 
rapidly  extending,  and  will  in  all  probability 
have  some  slight  influence  on  the  future  teach- 
ing of  arithmetic.  Although  the  machine 
will  nev(>r  do  away  with  the  teaching  of  this 
subject,  it  will  put  a  premium  upon  accuracy 
and  will  lessen  the  necessity  of  teaching  rapid 
calculation.  C.  B.  U. 
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MECHANICAL  DRAWING.  —  See   Dr.\w- 

ixg;  I.ndustrial  Education;  Technical 
Education. 

MECHANICAL     ENGINEERING.   —  See 

Technical  L^ducation. 

MECHANICS'     INSTITUTES.  —  England. 

—  Associations  of  artisans  and  workingmen 
which  sprang  up  under  the  rising  influence  and 
importance  of  the  industrial  occu])ations  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  l)eginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Their  aim  was  mutual 
improvement  and  study  of  the  sciences  as  they 
applied  to  industries  at  a  time  when  school 
facilities  were  practically  nonexistent  for  the 
lower  classes.  Addresses  by  teachers  of  sci- 
ence, lectures  by  members,  discussions,  experi- 
mental work,  provision  of  libraries,  evening 
classes,  and  day  schools  were  among  the  ac- 
tivities in  which  many  of  the  mechanics' 
institutions  engaged.  Societies  for  mutual 
improvement  began  to  make  their  appearance 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  e.g.  the  Society 
for  the  Reformation  of  ]\Lanners,  in  which  Defoe 
was  interested,  was  founded  in  1690.  The 
history  of  mechanics'  institutions,  however,  is 
usually  traced  back  to  two  sources  —  Birming- 
ham and  Glasgow.  At  Birmingham  there  was 
organized  in  1789  a  Sunday  society  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  members  of  the  Sunday 
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school  together;  lectures  were  arranged  in 
mechanics  and  physical  science.  In  1796  this 
society  became  the  Birmingham  Brotherly 
Society,  which  was  joined  by  the  Birmingham 
Artisans'  Library  (f.  1797).  More  important, 
however,  was  the  influence  of  John  Anderson 
and  Dr.  Birkbeck  (qq.v-)-  At  Anderson's 
University,  founded  by  the  former,  Birkbeck  was 
able  to  get  into  touch  with  the  artisan  class, 
and  gave  courses  to  meet  their  needs.  In  1S23 
the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institute  was  estab- 
lished by  former  members  of  Anderson's  Insti- 
tution. Meanwhile  a  strong  appeal  was  made 
in  1814  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  literary  and  philosophical  societies 
for  the  middle  and  lower  classes;  suggestions 
were  here  advanced  for  the  arrangement  of 
mechanics'  institutes.  In  1821  Mr.  Leonard 
Home,  a  merchant  and  geologist,  founded  the 
Edinburgh  School  of  Arts.  The  London  Me- 
chanics' Institution  was  founded  in  1823,  with 
Dr.  Birkbeck  as  its  president,  and  with  the 
strong  support  of  Lord  Brougham.  It  was 
through  the  influence  of  the  latter  that  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
{q.v.)  was  established  in  1825,  with  the  needs  of 
mechanics'  institutions  and  popular  libraries 
in  view.  The  institution  included  a  library, 
circulating  and  reference,  and  a  reading  room, 
a  museum  of  machines,  models,  minerals,  and 
natural  history;  a  workshop  and  laboratory, 
classes  for  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
their  aijplications;  and  jarovided  lectures  to  its 
members  on  natural  and  experimental  science, 
mechanics,  astronomj-,  chemistry,  literature, 
and  the  arts.  The  majority  of  the  managing 
committee  consisted  of  workmen,  a  common 
feature  in  most  successful  mechanics'  institutes. 
In  the  same  year  the  Mechanics'  and  Appren- 
tices' Library  was  founded  in  Liverpool,  which 
was  influenced  by  the  New  York  Mechanics' 
Institution.  The  equipment  and  provision  of 
classes  and  lectures  followed  the  same  lines 
as  of  the  preceding.  A  feature  of  the  instruc- 
tion here  given  was  the  distribution  of  prizes. 
A  day  school  for  boys  is  also  maintained  as  a 
preparation  for  the  higher  work  of  the  even- 
ing schools.  The  Manchester  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tution, founded  in  1824,  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  development  of  technical 
education  in  Manchester.  It  was  established 
"  to  enable  artisans  of  whatever  trade  they  may 
be  to  become  acciuainted  with  such  branches 
of  science  and  art  as  are  of  practical  applica- 
tion in  their  trade."  The  l)uilding  hatl  s]jecial 
accommodations  for  work  in  science.  Lectures 
were  given  twice  a  week  on  natural  pIiilosoi)hy, 
natural  history,  literature,  and  the  useful  arts. 
Classes  were  held  for  instruction  in  writing, 
grammar,  elocution,  and  composition,  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  geometry,  architectural 
and  mechanical  drawing,  vocal  music,  French, 
Latin,  German,  and  chemistry.  A  large  library 
and  day  schools  for  boys  and  girls  were  also 
maintained.     The  institution  emi)hasizcd  more 


and  more  technological  instruction,  and  made 
rapid  progress  after  the  members  came  to  it 
with  better  preparatory  equipment.  In  1880 
its  title  was  changed  to  technical  school,  and 
in  1892  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Corporation, 
which  has  erected  for  its  school  of  technology 
one  of  the  best  equipped  buildings  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  Mechanics'  institutions  spread 
rapidly  up  to  1830,  and  met  with  more  or  less 
success.  Of  considerable  interest  are  the  few 
successful  institutions  which  arose  in  rural 
centers,  e.g.  Lewes,  Chichester,  Lincoln,  Hast- 
ings, and  St.  Leonards',  with  circulating  boxes 
of  books,  traveling  lecturers,  and  local  branches 
among  the  neighboring  villages  and  hamlets. 
But  the  chief  centers  were  London,  Lanca- 
shire, and  Yorkshire.  In  1839  a  Metropolitan 
Association  of  Mechanics'  Institutions  was 
formed,  following  the  example  of  the  Union 
of  Mechanics'  and  other  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institutions  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  in  1747  the  Lancashire  and  Chesliire 
Union  and  in  1848  the  Yorkshire  Union  (with 
eighty-six  institutions)  came  into  existence. 
According  to  Sadler,  in  1850-1851  there 
were  610  literary  and  mechanics'  institutions, 
with  a  membership  of  102,000;  following  a  state- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  in  1846,  one  in  fifty- 
four  of  the  population  in  Yorkshire  belonged  to 
a  mechanics'  institution,  and  in  some  places  one 
in  seventeen. 

While  the  mechanics'  institutions  were  to  a 
certain  extent  successful,  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  they  attracted  the  class  of  people  for 
whom  they  were  intended.  The  artisan  and 
lower  classes  had  not  the  educational  founda- 
tions to  profit  by  the  institutions,  and  in  many 
cases  the  fees  for  membership,  classes,  and 
schools  appears  too  high.  The  educational 
work  of  the  institutions  declined  during  the 
class  struggles  of  1848,  but  were  again  stimu- 
lated by  the  grants  of  the  Department  of  Arts 
and  Science  (1859).  With  their  schools  of 
design  and  scientific  instruction,  the  institu- 
tion laid  the  foundation  for  the  development 
of    technical    schools. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
number  of  such  institutes  were  founded  in  the 
cities  of  the  United  States,  and  formed  an 
important  factor  in  the  developing  interest  in 
public  education.  The  institutes  of  New  York, 
Rochester,  and  some  other  cities  yet  exist.  The 
movement  for  the  establishment  of  such  insti- 
tutions was  connected  with  the  Lyceum  move- 
ment (q.r.). 

See  Adtilt  Education. 
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MEDICAL   EDUCATION.  — History.  —  In 

the  sense  in  wiiieli  the  teniLS  are  now  used 
medical  education  has  a  brief  history,  for  scien- 
tific laboratories  are  even  in  Germany  les.s  than 
a  century  old  and  organized  clinical  teaching 
even  more  recent.  Nevertheless,  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  medicine  has  been  for 
centuries  one  of  the  four  learned  faculties  con- 
stituting the  university.  At  Salerno,  Mont- 
pellier,  Paris,  and  other  medieval  universities 
the  subject  was  taught  canonically:  Hippoc- 
rates, Galen,  and  other  authorities  were  ex- 
pounded to  students  by  professors,  each  of 
whom  was  capable  of  teaching  every  branch. 
The  development  of  anatomy  and  the  physical 
sciences  toward  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages 
affected  medical  thought  rather  than  medical 
education;  for  the  universities  lacked  the  facil- 
ities and  the  spirit  requisite  to  the  adaptation 
of  educational  methods  to  scientific  advance. 
In  consequence  the  most  important  part  of  the 
student's  training  was  obtained  after  he  left 
the  university,  and  as  hospital  or  physician's 
apprentice  he  procured  a  limited  amount  of 
concrete  experience.  Medical  education  began 
to  lose  its  medieval  character  in  Germany  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  university 
laboratories  and  subsequently  university  clin- 
ics began  to  be  established.  Its  most  rapid 
strides  have  been  made  since  1856,  at  which 
date  Virchow  enunciated  his  cellular  pathol- 
ogy,—  the  most  fruitful  single  contribution 
ever  made  alike  to  medical  education  and  to 
medical  science. 

In  Great  Britain  medical  education  has  fol- 
lowed a  different  line  yf  evolution.  It  began 
in  the  hospitals,  not  in  the  universities.  Hence 
it  has  been  from  the  first  consistently  practical. 
Originally  each  hospital  physician  had  his 
own  students  who,  having  paid  him  for  the 
privilege,  "  walked  the  wards  "  in  his  company. 
Anatomical  and  other  instruction  they  procured 
at  private  establishments  outside  the  hospitals. 
In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
various  elements  were  brought  together  to 
form  hospital  schools:  the  teachers  joined  to 
form  a  faculty ;  their  separate  apprentices, 
brought  together,  formed  the  student  body; 
the  necessary  laboratories  were  one  by  one 
built  in  close  proximity  to  the  hospitals. 

Latterly,  the  marked  development  of  labora- 
tory teaching  has  tended  to  force  the  medical 
schools  into  the  universities.  The  hospital 
schools  have  been  unendowed  private  ventures, 
relying  on  fees.     For  many  years  they  were 


highly  profitable;  but  the  needs  of  laboratory 
instruction  now  absorb  all  fees  and  call  for  addi- 
tional support.  The  future  of  medical  educa- 
tion in  Great  Britain  lies  with  universities 
which,  whether  endowed  or  state-supported, 
will  lie  in  ])(>sition  to  develop  medical  labora- 
tories and  clinics  of  modern  tyi)e. 

America  practically  repeats  British  experi- 
ence. The  reader  is  referred  for  additional 
details  to  the  account  of  medical  education  in 
America  given  below. 

Medi("il  education  aims  to  bring  a  number  of 
sciences  and  a  considerable  body  of  knowledge 
acquired  through  experience  to  bear  in  tlie 
treatment  of  disease.  Modern  medical  educa- 
tion differs  from  all  previous  forms  of  the  same 
discipline  in  the  increased  scope  and  importance 
of  the  recognized  sciences  and  the  consequent 
limitation  of  the  part  played  by  mere  clinical 
experience. 

In  former  times,  despite  the  fact  that  theo- 
retical exposition  of  traditional  medical  doctrine 
consumed  a  considerable  part  of  the  student's 
time,  his  actual  training  was  procured  practi- 
cally as  an  apprentice  in  hospitals  or  in  the 
l)rivate  practice  of  liis  preceptor.  With  the 
development  of  the  underlying  sciences  the 
range  of  theoretical  exposition  has  been  greatly 
contracted  and  the  apprenticeship  has  itself 
fallen  into  disuse,  as  it  has  become  necessary 
and  pos.sible  to  suljstitute  for  it  more  systematic 
training  in  medical  schools  and  hospitals  con- 
nected with  them.  At  the  present  time  the 
details  of  medical  education  vary  greatly  from 
country  to  country.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  fully  the  methods  pursued  in  all 
civilized  lands,  the  present  article  will  restrict 
itself  to  four  representative  countries;  namely, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States. 

For  further  details  concerning  medical  hi.s- 
tory,  see  Galen;  Hippocrates;  Universi- 
ties; Middle  AiiES. 

Germany  and  Austria.  —  Medical  education 
in  Germany  and  the  Teutonic  countries  in 
general  is,  and  has  long  been,  exclusively  and 
entirely  a  university  afi'air,  the  medical  faculty 
being  one  of  the  four  traditional  faculties 
constituting  the  complete  German  university. 
This  has  proved  a  most  fortunate  circumstance, 
for  in  consequence  of  the  connection  of  medi- 
cine with  the  university  all  modern  develop- 
ments in  the  underlying  sciAices  have  been  at 
once  brought  to  bear  in  the  solution  of  clinical 
problems,  since  the  hospitals  have  been 
throughout  the  last  century  under  university 
control.  The  ideals  of  the  university,  which 
combined  research  with  teaching  on  a  high 
plane,  have  been  the  ideals  of  medical  educa- 
tion in  Gemiany.  The  profession  has  there- 
fore always  been  an  educated  profession  and  the 
German  physician  an  educated  man.  Matric- 
ulation in  the  medical  faculty  has  been  limited 
to  graduates  of  the  German  gymna.sium  pre- 
cisely as  matriculation  in  any  other  university 
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faculty.  Up  to  1900  this  privilege  was  con- 
fined to  graduates  of  the  classical  gymnasium. 
Since  that  day  it  has  been  extended  on  equal 
terms  to  graduates  of  the  Realgymnasium  and 
the  higher  Realschule,  with  the  single  additional 
requirement  that  graduates  of  the  last-named 
school  must  demonstrate  an  elementary  ac- 
quaintance with  Latin,  which  subject  is  not 
included  in  the  program  of  the  higher  Real- 
schule. Despite  the  lengthy  tradition  favor- 
able to  the  classical  gymnasium  as  the  basis  of 
all  university  study,  the  two  scientific  secondary 
schools  are  gradually  making  inroads  and  the 
proportion  of  medical  students  from  them  is 
likely  in  the  future  to  grow  steadily.  The 
following  table  shows  the  situation  in  this 
respect  in  three  recent  semesters:  — 
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Discussion  is  still  in  progress  as  to  which  of  the 
three  permissible  secondary  schools  constitutes 
the  fittest  discipline  prehminary  to  a  medical 
education.  The  overcrowding  of  the  medical 
curriculum,  partly  because  of  the  necessary 
providing  for  all  the  sciences,  partly  because  of 
the  expansion  of  the  medical  field  itself,  is  one 
of  several  factors  responsible  for  the  gradual 
veering  of  opinion  in  the  direction  of  the  scien- 
tific gymnasien. 

The  medical  curriculum  of  the  university 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  con- 
taining the  sciences  which  are  not  in  them- 
selves strictly  medical,  but  are  essential  to  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  medical  sciences 
proper.  The  sciences  in  question  are  chemistry, 
physics,  and  biology,  including  Ijotany.  The 
second  division  includes  the  medical  sciences 
proper;  namely,  anatomy,  i)iiysiology,  pharma- 
cology, pathology,  bacteriology,  and  legal  medi- 
cine. The  third  group  contains  the  clinical 
subjects,  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics,  gyne- 
cology, pediatrics,  ophthalmology,  dermatology, 
etc.  The  sciences  of  the  first  group  —  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  biology  —  do  not,  properly 
speaking,  belong  to  the  medical  curriculum, 
and  are  indeed,  as  a  rule,  taught  by  the  philo- 
sopliical  faculty.  Only  the  traditional  domi- 
nation of  the  classical  gymnasium  could  have 
kept  these  sciences  so  long  in  the  medical  cur- 
riculum. In  consequence  of  the  heavy  burden 
which  the  student  of  medicine  carries,  iiis  study 
of  the  pr(!liminary  sciences  is  hurried  and 
unsatisfactory.  He  is  instructed  in  them 
almost  altogether   by   lectures,   illustrated   by 


professorial  demonstration.  In  chemistry  alone 
is  he  actually  required  to  take  a  practical 
course.  His  overwhelmingly  theoretical  train- 
ing in  these  fundamental  branches  is  an  obstacle 
from  which  the  average  German  student  of  med- 
icine does  not  in  most  cases  recover,  for,  though 
the  teacliing  is  as  concrete  as  illustration  can 
make  it,  the  student  does  not  himself  master 
the  chemical  and  physical  manipulations  upon 
which  his  subsequent  studies  so  largely  pre- 
sume. 

The  instruction  in  anatomy  is  both  practical 
and  theoretical.  The  student  is  required  to 
procure  thorough  training  in  dissection  and 
in  practical  histology.  In  addition  he  attends 
lectures  on  general  and  special  anatomy,  and 
toward  the  close  of  his  medical  course  is  re- 
quired once  more  to  review  the  subject  by  follow- 
ing a  course  in  topographical  anatomy.  In 
physiology  likewise  his  instruction  is  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  but  the  lectures  are 
more  heavily  emphasized  than  the  practical 
course,  which  may  or  may  not  closely  accom- 
pany them.  Pharmacology  and  hygiene  are 
presented  theoretically  with  demonstrations. 
The  course  in  pathology  is,  like  that  in  anat- 
omy, both  theoretical  and  practical.  The  stu- 
dent attends  lectures  on  the  principles  of 
patholog}',  on  general  pathology,  and  special 
pathology,  all  of  which  are  abundantly  illus- 
trated witli  fresh  and  preserved  siiecimens.  In 
addition  he  must,  in  order  to  pass  his  exami- 
nation, himself  take  part  in  autopsy  work. 
Bacteriology  is  assigned  to  hygiene. 

Each  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  sketch  has  in  the  Ger- 
man university  its  own  institute,  or  laboratory, 
as  we  should  call  it.  The  institutes  are  organ- 
ized and  equipped  on  substantially  similar 
lines.  The  head,  called  the  director,  is  the 
professor,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  his 
specialty.  He  has  a  few  assistants,  the  pre- 
cise number  varying  with  the  size  of  the  insti- 
tute, the  number  of  students,  and  the  number 
of  subdivisions  the  institute  contains.  For 
example,  the  institute  of  anatomy  invariably 
contains  two  subdivisions  —  gross  and  micro- 
scopical; the  institute  of  physiology  has,  as 
a  rule,  separate  subdivisions  for  chemical, 
physical,  and  operative  work;  the  institute  of 
pathology,  when  completely  develojied,  as  at 
Berlin,  contains  divisions  for  gross  pathology, 
pathological  histology,  experimental  pathology, 
chemical  pathology,  and  bacteriology.  It 
happens  not  infrequently  that  one  or  more  of 
the  subdivisions  mentioned  may  be  missing,  now 
on  account  of  lack  of  funds,  again,  because 
a  suitable  incumbent  may  not  at  tlie  moment  be 
available.  In  the  long  run,  these  defects  are 
of  no  consequence  to  the  student,  for  in  the 
course  of  his  wanderings  —  the  German  student 
being  given  to  migrating  during  his  medical 
studies  —  he  will  find  at  one  university  what 
he  may  have  omitted  at  another. 

The  arrangement  and  equipment  of  the  insti- 
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tute  invarial)ly  take  thouKlit  for  l)iith  tciu'hiiig 
and  research,  for  the  (lennaii  university  pro- 
fessor, in  the  medical  faculty  as  elsewliere,  is 
at  one  and  the  same  time  instructor  and  pro- 
ducer. The  institute  contains  lecture  halls, 
classrooms,  and  separate  suites  for  the  investi- 
gative work  of  the  professor,  his  assistants,  and 
research  students.  Lai)oratory  facilities  differ 
in  extent,  but  not  in  type,  in  the  different 
universities.  They  are  large  at  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Leipzig,  and  Munich,  —  the  anatomical  insti- 
tute at  Munich  being  a  palatial  structure; 
they  are  small  and  more  modest  in  appearance 
at  (Ireifswald,  Wiirzburg,  (iraz,  and  other 
universities.  But  in  essential  character  and 
equipment  all  take  thought  for  teaching  and 
research  at  the  same  high  level.  This  uniform- 
ity is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  custom  of 
"  calling  "  professors  from  one  institution  to 
another.  Obviously,  to  induce  a  rising  scien- 
tist to  leave  one  post  for  another,  as  good  or 
better  facilities  must  be  offered  to  him. 

The  German  student  is  required  to  complete 
his  work  in  all  the  sciences  already  named 
except  pathology  and  bacteriologj',  before 
undertaking  clinical  study.  To  these  sciences 
he  is  required  to  devote  at  least  five  semesters. 
German  teaching  of  these  subjects  has  obvious 
points  of  strength  as  vs^ell  as  weakness.  The 
student  is  taught  by  progressive  scientists  in 
active  laboratories.  He  works,  therefore,  in  a 
highly  stimulating  atmosphere.  Abundant  op- 
portunities are  given  to  him  to  do  more  than  the 
required  minimum  in  any  suijject  in  which  he 
develops  interest  or  capacity.  Having  satisfied 
the  examination  requirement,  he  may  enter  one 
of  the  many  advanced  courses  offered  in  all 
institutes  or  he  may  as  undergraduate  volun- 
teer {Famulus)  make  himself  practically  a 
part  of  the  organization  of  the  laboratory 
during  vacation  time;  or,  having  jjassed  the 
necessary  examinations,  he  may  pause  long 
enough  to  undertake  a  piece  of  original  research 
under  the  direction  of  the  professor.  How 
large  a  proportion  of  the  German  medical  stu- 
dents actually  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities thus  afforded  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but 
the  German  system  of  university  instruction 
is  exijlicitly  designed  to  favor  these  more 
active  and  energetic  individuals.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  instruction  lies  in  the  excessively 
demonstrative  character  of  the  required  teach- 
ing. In  all  subjects  a  large  part  of  the  student's 
time  is  consumed  in  attending  lectures  and  wit- 
nessing demonstrations,  —  even  in  anatomy, 
where,  however,  there  is  no  lack  of  practical 
instruction  besides.  The  unamliitious  student, 
who  contents  himself  with  doing  only  what  he 
is  by  the  letter  of  the  law  compelled  to  do, 
receives  an  education  which  is  far  too  theo- 
retical and  pas.sive.  The  practice  of  medicine 
involves  the  actual  application  of  the  sciences 
to  clinical  problems,  but  this  application  can 
be  made  only  by  students  who  have  acquired 
a  practical  scientific  technique.     On  the  tech- 


nical side,  however,  Cierman  medical  education 
is  weak  unless  strongly  reenforced  by  volun- 
tary activity  on  the  student's  part.  While  the 
best  German  students  can  get  a  rich,  vaiied, 
and  concrete;  training,  the  average  student 
anil  the  poorer  student  may  escape  with  inferior 
practical  training. 

(■ermany  is  perhaps  the  only  great  country 
in  wliich  clinical  education  is  on  precisely  the 
same  footing  as  that  of  the  underlying  sciences. 
The  German  professor  of  medicine  and  surgery 
is  a  university  professor  selected  for  ca])aeity 
only.  As  the  clinical  branches  are  under 
conii)lete  university  control  precisely  as  any 
other  subject,  the  state  seeks  its  clinical  teach- 
ers wherever  it  can  find  them.  Professors  of 
medicine  and  surgery  are  therefore  called  from 
one  university  to  another  like  professors  of 
mathematics,  philosophy,  or  chemistry. 

There  is  a  common  notion  that  the  German 
government  is  enabled  to  choose  chnical  pro- 
fessors in  this  fashion  because  the  state,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  university,  actually 
owns  the  hospitals  in  which  clinical  instruction 
is  given.  It  is  supposed  that  these  hospitals 
have  been  created  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  the  proper  opportunities  for  clinical 
instruction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  by 
no  means  universally  the  case.  In  Prussia  and 
in  Wiirttemberg  the  hospitals  in  which  the 
universities  carry  on  their  clinical  teaching  are 
state  institutions  in  which,  therefore,  the  uni- 
versity enjoys  complete  privileges,  but  in  prin- 
ciple the  case  is  not  otherwise  in  other  states 
in  which  the  hospitals  are  not  state  institutions. 
In  Leipzig,  for  example,  where  the  State  of 
Saxony  maintains  its  university,  the  clinical 
teaching  of  the  university  is  carried  on  in  the 
wards  of  a  municipal  hospital.  The  same 
situation  exists  in  Munich,  where  the  Bavarian 
government  procures  the  requisite  medical 
clinics  for  its  university  by  making  a  contract 
with  the  municipality.  At  Strassburg  the 
Empire  makes  a  sinular  arrangement  for  cer- 
tain wards  with  an  endowed  hospital,  as  does 
the  Austrian  state  in  Vienna.  In  Graz  a  pro- 
vincial hospital  is  utilized,  in  Wiirzburg  a 
hospital  supported  by  a  religious  endowment. 
In  all  these  instances  alike  the  state  enjoys 
essentially  the  same  privileges.  It  has  the 
right  to  appoint  professors,  who  in  virtue  of 
their  appointment  to  university  chairs  become 
physicians  and  surgeons  to  the  hospitals  in 
question,  and  the  university  professor  whose 
clinic  is  situated  in  a  municiiial  or  endowed 
institution  has  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  are  enjoyed  by  the  university  professor  in 
Prussia  who  teaches  in  a  university  hosi^ital. 
These  different  arrangements  work  smoothly 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the  univer- 
sity professor,  who  is  also  a  hospital  physician, 
receives  a  salary.  His  university  and  hosjjital 
work  constitute,  therefore,  the  first  claim  on  his 
time  and  attention.  In  the  next  place  execu- 
tive responsibility  and  medical  care  are  sharply 
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differentiated.  The  hospital  authorities,  who- 
ever they  may  be,  appoint  a  hospital  administra- 
tor who  looks  after  everything  that  pertains  to 
housekeeping.  It  is  liis  duty  to  attend  to  all 
details  involving  supplies,  repairs,  nursing,  etc. 
Equally  complete  is  the  authority  of  the  hos- 
pital phy.sicians  and  surgeons  in  reference  to 
the  medical  and  surgical  conduct  of  the  wards. 
Superintendent  and  phy.sicians  are  not  account- 
able to  each  other,  but  both  are  accountable  to 
the  higher  authority.  Thus  all  friction  is  avoided. 
As  these  arrangements  obtain  in  all  hospitals 
alike,  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
universit}'  and  non-university  institutions. 

The  clinic  differs  from  the  scientific  institute 
previously  described  in  having  to  care  for 
patients;  it  resembles  the  scientific  institutes 
in  ha\-ing  also  to  provide  for  both  teaching  and 
research.  Its  equipment  and  organization 
reflect  the  three  purposes  for  which  it  exists. 
The  staff  consists  of  the  professor,  known  as  the 
director  of  the  chnic,  assistants  varying  in 
number  according  to  the  size  of  the  clinic,  and 
advanced  and  vohintarv  workers  who  come  into 
the  chnic  for  the  purpose  of  following  the  work 
of  the  staff  or  engaging  in  original  research. 
The  equipment  consists  essentially  of  the  wards, 
lecture  halls  always  equipped  for  complete 
clinical  demonstrations,  classrooms  for  the 
conduct  of  undergraduate  courses,  research 
laboratories  for  the  work  of  the  professor  and 
his  immediate  assistants.  The  research  labor- 
atories vary  in  character  with  the  interest  of 
the  professor.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  equipped 
for  investigation  on  the  chemical,  physiological, 
or  bacteriological  side  of  clinical  problems.  As 
a  rule,  the  professor  is  in  general  charge  of  the 
clinics  and  the  laboratories.  Each  assistant 
has  a  separate  ward  to  look  after,  and,  as  a  rule, 
is  at  the  same  time  in  immediate  charge  of  one 
of  the  laboratories.  WMIe  the  entire  staff 
is  often  engaged  together  on  some  large  prob- 
lem, the  individual  members  of  the  staff  are 
usually  occupied  with  their  own  problems 
besides.  The  required  chnical  teaching  takes 
the  form  of  clinical  or  surgical  demonstration. 
The  undergraduate  students  as.semblc  daily  in 
the  amphitheater  connected  with  the  clinic 
to  witness  a  clinical  demonstration  by  the  ])ro- 
fcssor.  Two,  sometimes  three,  cases  are  shown 
each  day.  The  i)rofcssor  describes  in  great 
detail  all  the  significant  features  of  the  case, 
explains  the  various  alternative  diagnoses, 
gives  the  considerations  which  determine  his 
judgment  in  favor  of  one  as  against  the  others, 
and  thereupon  launches  into  a  scientific  dis- 
cussion of  the  disease  in  question  from  all  its 
different  aspects,  pointing  out  how  it  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  other  similar  affections,  the 
course  it  runs,  the  treatment  to  be  applied,  and 
the  outcome  to  be  expected.  For  these  lect  ures 
thorough  preparations  have  Ix'cn  made  in  ad- 
vance, and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  as  a 
rule,  they  represent  a  very  high  order  of  demon- 
strative performance. 


A  medical  education  largely  made  up  of 
demonstrative  lectures  is  obviously  open  to 
the  objecticni  already  pointed  out  in  connection 
with  laboratory  teaching;  namely,  that  it  is 
too  theoretical  and  too  passive.  By  way  of 
meeting  this  criticism  various  devices  are 
resorted  to.  First,  the  professor  is  required 
to  call  down  into  the  arena  from  the  amphi- 
theater every  student  at  least  twice  in  the 
course  of  a  semester.  This  student,  who  is 
known  as  a  Praklikant,  is  expected  to  examine 
the  patient,  to  make  a  diagnosis,  and  to  offer 
suggestions  as  to  treatment.  ,Thc  professor 
quizzes  him  and  requires  him  to  defend  his 
propositions.  The  device  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  great  success.  The  students  are  nervous, 
timid,  and  unequal  to  the  responsibility  of 
making  and  defending  a  diagnosis  on  short 
notice,  for  they  have  had  no  previous  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  patient  exhibited.  More- 
over, the  moment  the  professor  devotes  himself 
closely  to  the  Praktikant  the  rest  of  his  au- 
dience becomes  inattentive.  Most  ])rofcssors, 
therefore,  attend  mainly  to  the  audience,  the 
part  of  the  Praktikant  becoming  very  often 
almost  nominal.  In  the  smaller  universities 
the  de\'ice  works  more  satisfactorily  because, 
the  class  being  small,  greater  informalit.y  is 
possible. 

2.  A  second  corrective  is  found  in  the  prac- 
tical courses  in  physical  diagnosis  and  clinical 
microscop)'  given  by  the  assistants  in  the  clinic. 
The  professor,  who  has  complete  control  of  the 
material  and  facilities  of  the  clinic,  encourages 
his  assistants  to  offer  special  courses  designed 
to  train  small  groups  of  students  in  the  arts 
of  percussion,  auscultation,  and  palpation,  and 
in  the  microscopic  and  chemical  examination  of 
urine,  sputum,  etc.  These  courses  are  offered 
in  large  numbers,  and  as  abundant  material  is 
at  hand  in  the  clinics  and  out-patient  depart- 
ments, the  student  gets  an  excellent  training. 
Similar  courses  are  offered  in  surgery,  where 
dressing,  bandaging,  and  diagnosis  are  thus 
taught,  and  in  the  woman's  clinic,  where  the 
student  learns  the  important  obstetrical  manip- 
ulations. 

3.  As  in  the  laboratory  branches,  and  more 
commonly  than  in  the  laboratory  branches, 
students  are  invited  to  enter  the  clinic  infor- 
mally, chieOy  during  vacation  time,  as  Fanmli, 
or  undergraduate  volunteers.  They  are  thus 
privileged  to  follow  as  closely  as  they  will  all 
the  activities  of  the  clinic. 

4.  At  the  conclu.sion  of  the  student's  course, 
after  he  has  pas.sed  all  his  examinations,  he  is 
required  to  spend  a  so-called  jiractical  year  in 
an  ajjproved  hosjiital.  As  a  rule,  at  least  one 
half  of  this  period  nuist  be  spent  in  ward  work. 

In  addition  to  the  required  work,  above  dealt 
witli,  the  clinics,  like  the  scientific  institutes, 
offer  a  great  variety  of  courses  and  a  great 
variety  of  oi)tional  ojiportnnities  for  the  benefit 
of  graduates  and  undergraduates  who  arc 
eager  to  do  more  than  is  required  of  them.     On 
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the  clinical  side,  as  on  the  laboratory  side, 
everything  is  done  to  encouraRc  the  unusual 
student.  The  average  and  poor  students  can 
undoubtedly  get  along  with  very  little  practical 
exertion  on  tiieir  jiart,  but  no  student  who  is 
eager  to 'do  something  above  the  niininmni  ever 
lacks  abundant  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment. These  optional  opportunities  are  so 
extensive  and  so  largely  utilized  that  they  must 
fairly  be  consitlered  tlu;  very  cs.sencc  of  the 
German  system  of  medical  education.  De- 
spite its  defects,  it  is  therefore  jirobable  that 
the  German  profession  is  more  scientifically 
trained  than  that  of  any  other  modern  nation. 
Beyond  question  this  is  true  of  the  leaders, 
namely,  the  professors  and  their  a.ssistants. 
Nowhere  else,  indeed,  is  there  to  be  found 
anything  that  is  equivalent  to  the  German  a.s- 
sistant  who,  attaching  himself  to  a  lal)oratory  or 
chnical  chief,  remains  in  scientific  service  for 
a  long  period  of  years,  sharing  the  productive 
work  of  his  superior,  carrying  on  his  own  inves- 
tigations, and  coming  into  close  contact  with  a 
large  body  of  students.  From  the  assistants, 
division  chiefs  and  professors  are  almost  inva- 
riably selected.  The  prolonged  activity  of  the 
assistants  in  the  fundamental  sciences  prepares 
them  to  carry  on  clinical  and  surgical  work  on 
a  thoroughly  scientific  ba.sis. 

In  the  actual  arrangement  of  liis  course  of 
study  the  German  student  has  very  considerable 
leeway.  He  is  controlled  only  by  certain  restric- 
tions impo.sed  by  the  examination  ordinance. 
It  is  required  that  he  pass  all  examinations 
in  the  scientific  branches  as  far  as  pathology 
before  he  can  obtain  time  credit  in  any  of 
the  chnical  subjects.  The  curriculum  is  thus 
di\-ided  into  two  mutually  cxclu.sivc  parts,  the 
first  containing  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
botany,  anatomy,  and  physiology,  the  second 
pathology,  hygiene,  and  all  the  clinical 
branches.  No  fixed  order  is  prescribed  for 
these  subjects  on  either  side  of  the  dividing  hue. 
This  looseness  of  structure  enables  students 
to  migrate  freely  from  one  institution  to  the 
other,  an  admirable  feature,  since  every  stu- 
dent can  thus  procure  for  himself  the  conditions 
of  study  which  he  prefers  and  the  instruction 
of  any  teacher  whom  he  especially  desires  to 
follow.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  without 
its  disadvantages,  for  not  infrequently  the 
natural  sequence  of  subjects  is  disarranged,  to 
the  unmistakable  disadvantage  of  the  student. 
Chemistry  and  physics,  for  example,  should 
undoubtedly  precede  physiology,  which  em- 
ploys them  both.  Nevertheless,  it  happens 
that  a  student  will  complete  his  required  work 
in  physiology  before  completing  either  or  both 
of  the  subsidiarj'  sciences.  In  the  chnical  di\i- 
sion  sequence  is  in  general  less  material.  There 
are,  however,  certain  principles  of  order  which 
cannot  be  safely  neglected.  Before  entering 
a  medical  clinic  the  student  requires  to  under- 
stand the  more  common  pathological  terms  and 
phenomena,  and  he  must  obviously  know  how- 


to  procure  and  how  to  interpret  common 
physical  signs;  he  ought,  therefore,  to  have 
followed  a  course  in  percussion,  auscultation, 
and  i)alpation.  Before  entering  the  surgical 
clinic  \u)  should  have  followed  an  elementary 
course  in  surgical  diagnosis  and  should  have 
learned  bandaging,  dressing,  etc.  Obstetrics 
in  the  same  way  presupposes  proper  training 
with  the  manikin.  These  fundamental  corre- 
lations having  been  enforced,  it  makes  little 
difference  in  what  order  the  student  obtains  his 
chnical  training.  The  student  is  recommended 
by  a  i)lan  of  studies  jiut  forth  by  the  different 
faculties  to  procure  for  himself  at  the  proper 
time  the  fundamental  training  just  described. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  not  required  to  do  so.  He 
may  enter  any  of  the  various  clinics  without 
the  proper  preliminary  discipline,  and  he  not 
infrequently  does.  In  some  cases  the  technical 
training  is  acquired  subsequently  by  following 
the  practical  courses  above  described.  Other 
students  procure  it  by  serving  as  Famuli  or 
volunteers  in  the  various  clinics  prior  to  their 
examinations.  Others  pick  up  fragments  in 
different  ways  and  trust  largely  to  good  fortune. 
The  same  result  already  mentioned  thus  re- 
appears. The  minimum  training  may  be  de- 
cidedly unsatisfactory.  Meanwhile  there  is 
hardly  any  limit  to  the  training  that  can  be 
procured  by  earnest  and  capable  students. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  examinations 
for  the  license  to  practice  would  interpose  so 
as  to  cut  off  those  students  who  have  slighted 
their  duties.  This  is  the  case  in  theory,  but 
not  in  practice.  The  real  guarantee  of  the 
competency  of  the  German  doctor  is  not  so 
much  the  examination  now  about  to  be  de- 
scribed as  the  high  entrance  basis  already 
touched  on.  Before  admission  to  the  univer.sity 
the  German  student  must  have  passed  tlirough 
a  severe  educational  discipline  which  rejects 
the  feeble  and  trains  to  severe  habits  of  apph- 
cation  the  more  competent.  While  in  the 
early  semesters  of  university  life  there  is  doubt- 
less some  reaction  from  the  gymnasial  disci- 
phne,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  German 
student  has  a  trained  mind.  He  is  capable  of 
and  accustomed  to  hard  work,  and  in  this  fact 
is  found  perhaps  the  most  significant  factor 
in  connection  with  the  high  level  of  German 
medical  education. 

Two  examinations  are  conducted  in  Ger- 
many, one  for  the  title  of  practical  physician 
{praktischcr  Arzt),  the  other  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  We  may  consider  the 
latter  first.  The  degree  of  M.D.  is  an  academic 
title,  and  gives  the  holder  the  right  to  teach. 
As  the  examinations  leading  to  it  are  held  sub- 
sequently to  those  which  give  the  title  of  prac- 
tical physician,  they  are  largely  matters  of 
form.  The  student  is  required  to  prepare  a 
thesis,  to  submit  to  a  brief  interrogation  by  a 
committee  of  the  faculty,  and  to  pay  certain 
heavy  fees. 

The  examination  for  the  license  to  jiractice 
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is  a  much  more  serious  affair.  It  is  known  as 
the  state  examination,  as  distinguished  from 
the  degree  examination,  which  is  a  concern  of 
the  universitj'  as  a  teaching  body.  The  state 
appoints  an  examination  commission  at  each 
university,  made  up  ahnost  entirely  of  profes- 
sors. These  commissions  delegate  the  exami- 
nations in  the  different  branches  to  the  pro- 
fessors immediately  concerned.  Examinations 
take  place  almost  coiitinuousl^y  throughout  the 
semester,  students  being  examined  singly  or 
in  small  groups.  The  examination  ordinance 
prescribes  in  great  detail  how  the  various  tests 
are  to  be  carried  on.  The  first  examination 
lasts  four  days,  of  wliich  anatomy  consumes 
two,  physiology  one,  and  the  remaining  sub- 
jects one.  The  regulations  specify  that  in 
anatomy  each  candidate  must  describe  a 
de.signated  part,  make  a  dissection,  answering 
questions  as  he  proceeds,  and  prepare  two 
microscopical  preparations.  The  examination 
in  physiology  covers  general  physiology,  in- 
cluding physiological  chemistry,  and  requires 
both  oral  and  practical  work.  The  examina- 
tions in  physics  and  chemistry  are  oral  only  and 
are  meant  to  keep  in  view  the  needs  of  the  fu- 
ture physician.  In  zoology,  comparative  anat- 
omjf  and  physiology  are  to  be  emphasized; 
in  botany,  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
plants,  especially  those  with  medicinal  proper- 
ties. Should  the  student  fail  to  pass  in  any 
subject,  he  is  allowed  two  more  trials  from 
two  to  twelve  months  later.  If  he  fails  a  tliird 
time,  he  is  denied  any  further  chance  to 
retrieve.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  examiners  are 
so  reluctant  to  deprive  a  student  of  his  career 
that  those  who  come  up  for  the  third  time  are 
invariably  passed. 

The  clinical  examination,  wliich  is  consider- 
ably more  complicated,  begins  with  pathology 
divided  into  two  parts,  pathological  anatomy 
and  general  pathology,  occupying  one  examiner 
two  days.  The  candidate  nuist  do  part  of  a 
post  mortem,  writing  the  protocol.  He  must 
make  several  microscopic  preparations,  ex- 
pounding at  least  one,  and  finally  must  be 
subjected  to  an  oral  quiz  on  the  principles  of 
the  science.  The  medical  examination  falls 
into  two  parts,  and  lasts  almost  a  week.  In 
the  first  part,  conducted  by  two  examiners  in  the 
medical  wards  or  out-patient  de])artraent,  the 
candidate;  must  examine  two  patients,  making 
diagnoses,  suggesting  treatment,  and  giving 
a  prognosis.  At  home  he  nmst  write  a  critical 
account  to  be  handed  in  next  day.  Thereafter 
daily  for  four  days  he  must  visit  the  patient 
once  a  day  or  oftener  and  report  his  observa- 
tions to  his  examiners.  The  second  part  con- 
sists of  a  written  examination  in  i)rescription 
writing  and  an  oral  examination  in  i)harina- 
cology  and  toxicology. 

The  surgical  examination  embraces  four  parts, 
and  also  lasts  about  a  week.  The  student  must 
handle  two  cases  on  much  the  same  lines  laid 
down  for  medicine,  must  be  examined  practi- 


cally in  bandaging,  setting  of  fractures,  etc., 
and  must  operate  on  the  cadaver.  Obstetiics, 
ophthalmology,  and  psychiatry  are  handled  in 
the  same  fashion.  A  single  day  is  devoted  to 
oral  examination  in  hygiene  and  bacteriology. 
As  a  rule,  the  subjects  are  arranged  at  intervals 
of  six  weeks.  The  student  must  pass  in  every 
subject  before  he  can  begin  his  practical  year. 

The  merits  of  the  examination  are  undoubt- 
edly great.  Its  general  tendency  is  to  force 
the  student  to  acquire  practical  skill.  The 
foreknowledge  that  to  pass  anatomj-  he  must 
dissect,  to  pass  in  medicine  he  must  make  a 
physical  examination  and  diagnosis,  to  pass  in 
obstetrics  he  must  participate  in  a  delivery, 
cannot  but  exert  a  favorable  influence  on  the 
course  of  his  studies.  Moreover,  the  moral 
and  practical  influence  of  meeting  his  teachers 
face  to  face  is  marked.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  examiners  are  fre- 
quently lax.  The  mere  fact  that  examinations 
spread  through  the  entire  semester  conduces 
to  leniency,  for,  as  the  professor  has  all  his  other 
engagements  to  attend  to,  he  is,  especially  in 
the  larger  universities,  tempted  to  hurry,  and 
haste  is  more  apt  to  result  in  laxity  than  in 
severity.  Moreover,  though  many  weak  stu- 
dents drop  out  before  the  third  trial,  those  who 
persist  can  count  confidently  on  being  passed. 
In  Austria  students  are  sometimes  rejected  at 
the  third  trial,  but  on  application  the  Emperor 
grants  further  opportunity,  so  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  Austria  as  in  the  German  Empire,  the 
student  who  persists  will  ultimately  be  success- 
ful. 

The  cost  of  a  medical  education  is  heavy, 
varying  less  than  one  would  be  disposed  to 
think  as  between  large  and  small  towns. 
About  300  marks  usually  are  required  for  tuition 
fees,  books,  etc.;  li\-ing  expenses,  exclusive  of 
clothing,  are  estimated  at  about  1200  marks 
for  the  two  semesters;  7500-8000  marks  make 
the  mininmm  for  the  entire  course,  and  leave 
the  student  without  allowance  for  examination 
fees  or  vacations.  Twenty  years  have  made 
no  material  change  in  this  respect. 

The  lot  of  the  needy  student  is,  however, 
variously  relieved.  The  payment  of  fees  is 
after  all  a  private  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
professor;  he  is  free  to  waive  his  rights  entirely 
or  to  grant  a  respite,  if  he  pleases.  At  certain 
universities,  committees  are  appointed,  who, 
evidence  of  pecuniary  incapacity  being  shown, 
grant  a  delay  of  six  years,  at  the  close  of  which 
period  the  proper  officials  endeavor  to  collect 
the  debt;  further  posti>onement  is  common. 
Scholarshij)  funds  also  exist,  the  income  of 
which  is  annually  distributed.  In  the  two 
semesters  liH)")-19()G,  out  of  a  total  attendance 
of  40,509  in  Prussian  universities  5023  en- 
joyed fee-exemption;  8435  (many  of  cotirsc 
already  counted  among  those  exempted  from 
fees)  received  additional  aid;  among  them 
96(5,720  marks  were  distributed. 

Great  Britain.  —  Medical  education  in  Great 
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Britain  is  not,  as  in  tlcrniany,  (•ontrollcd  by  (lie 
govonimcnt,  but  [jractically  contioi  has  been 
delegated  by  the  government  to  certain  corijor- 
ations;  namely,  the  royal  colleges  of  i)liysi- 
cians  and  surgeons  to  be  found  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  (llasgow,  and  Dublin,  to  univer- 
sities possessing  medical  departments,  and  to 
tiie  General  Medical  Council,  a  representative 
body  consisting  of  delegates  chosen  by  all  the 
corporations  above  mentioned  and  the  regis- 
tered profession  at  large.  Each  of  these  cor- 
porations, with  the  exception  of  the  General 
JMedical  Council,  conducts  examinations  which 
admit  to  i)ractice,  and  each  has  in  theory  com- 
plete freedom  to  conduct  such  examinations  as 
it  will.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  all  con- 
form to  something  like  the  same  standard,  a 
consequence  partly  of  corjiorate  priilc,  partly 
of  professional  solidarity,  partly  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  General  JMedical  Council.  The 
General  Medical  Council  was  created  by  statute 
in  1858  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  annually 
an  accurate  register  of  authorized  practitioners 
in  order  that  the  pubhc  might  be  enabled  to 
discriminate  the  trained  from  the  untrained. 
The  Council  was  also  given  the  right  to  inspect 
and  to  criticize  the  qualifying,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  licensing  examinations.  This  privilege 
has  been  skilli^ully  cultivated  so  as  to  increase 
greatly  the  importance  of  the  Council.  It  has, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  coercive  power  over 
medical  education.  It  cannot  visit  a  medical 
school,  it  cannot  dictate  the  curriculum,  it 
cannot  refuse  to  register  a  candidate  who  jire- 
sents  the  qualification  of  one  of  the  above- 
named  corporations,  even  though  it  should  hold 
the  qualifying  examinations  to  have  been  unsat- 
isfactory. It  can  at  most  protest  to  the  quali- 
fying body  itself,  and  in  the  event  that  the 
otfending  body  fails  to  meet  the  objections 
raised  by  the  council  through  its  representa- 
tives it  can  carry  its  protest  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, which  has  large  powers  of  action.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  extreme  measures  have  not  been 
necessary.  Publicity  and  constant  hammering 
on  the  part  of  the  council  have  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  less  conscientious  and  advanced 
examining  bodies  up  to  the  standard  regarded 
by  the  General  Medical  Council  as  satisfactory. 
The  situation  in  Great  Britain  is  much  com- 
phcated  by  the  fact  that  medical  education 
was  originally  altogether  in  private  hands, 
where  it  still  rests  in  large  measure.  The  Eng- 
lish doctor  originally  got  his  education  as  an 
apprentice,  attaching  himself  to  a  hospital 
physician,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  rounds 
and  sometimes  on  his  visits.  His  fundamental 
training  in  anatomy  he  got  in  the  private 
classes  which  flourished  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Dubhn,  etc.  As  students  increased 
in  number  and  hospitals  increased  in  size,  the 
apprentices  were  brought  together  to  form  a 
school  and  the  hospital  physicians  and  sur- 
geons formed  a  teaching  faculty.  These  con- 
ditions prevailed  generally  up  to  very  recent 


times.  The  student  fees  formed  a  substantial 
source  of  income  to  their  teachers,  who  also 
])rofited  subsequently  b_v  acting  as  consultants 
to  their  students  when  the  latter  went  out  into 
practic'c. 

This  iiroprietary  order  is  now  in  process  of 
dc'struction.  The  necessity  of  i)roviding  the 
student  with  training  in  the  fundamental  labor- 
atory branches  has  eaten  uji  the  iirofits  of  the 
proprietary  medical  school.  Almost  every- 
where i)racticing  ]ihysicians  have  ceased  to 
teach  chemistry,  phy.sics,  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  other  laboratory  branches.  As  far  as  these 
subjects  are  concerned  the  British  medical 
school  is  rapidly  approaching  the  German  plan 
of  organization.  In  the  Scottish  universities, 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  the  i)rovincial 
universities,  and  in  the  King's  and  University 
colleges  in  London  the  scientific  branches 
belong  to  the  universities  and  are  handled 
like  other  university  subjects.  They  are  taught 
by  specialists,  in  laboratories  equipped,  as  far 
as  financial  resources  permit,  for  teaching  and 
research.  But  nowhere  as  yet  in  Great  Britain 
does  a  university  really  control  its  clinical 
facilities.  Clinical  teaching,  therefore,  remains 
as  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  visiting  staffs 
of  tlie  local  hospitals.  At  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
and  Manchester  the  local  universities  have 
procured  some  limited  privileges  in  respect  to 
the  designation  of  teachers  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  but  in  general  the  clinical  branches  in 
Great  Britain  are  taught  incidentally  by  the 
practicing  phy.sicians  who  form  the  unpaid 
staffs  of  hospitals  maintained  by  volunteer 
subscription.  To  this  point  we  will  recur  in 
giving  an  account  of  the  methods  of  clinical 
teaching. 

No  legal  minimum  is  established  in  Great 
Britain  in  respect  to  general  education  which 
must  precede  the  study  of  medicine.  The 
various  bodies  deaUng  with  the  subject  concur, 
however,  in  enforcing  a  requirement  which 
includes  English,  Latin,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  plane  geometry.  A  student  is  admitted 
to  a  medical  school  on  presenting  a  satisfactory 
certificate  showing  that  he  has  passed  the 
required  examinations  in  these  subjects.  This 
standard  is  indisputably  low.  It  can  be  met 
by  an  ordinary  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Students  are,  in  fact,  considerably  older, 
the  discrepancy  being  due  to  the  unorganized 
condition  of  secondary  education  in  England. 
(See  Examinations.) 

The  medical  curriculum  must  be  five  years 
in  length,  and  is  on  the  average  considerablj' 
longer.  Its  first  year  is  devoted  to  instruction 
in  the  basic  sciences  —  physics,  chemistry,  and 
biology.  Anatomy  and  physiology  take  up  the 
next  eighteen  months.  The  rest  of  the  time  is 
devoted  to  clinical  studies,  in  which  pathology 
is  included.  The  teaching  methods  are  nmch 
more  concrete  and  practical  than  in  Germany. 
Though  systematic  lectures  are  held  in  all  sub- 
jects,   the    main    emphasis  in  instruction  falls 
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on  the  practical  exercises,  which  are  well 
developed.  Conditions  are  less  satisfactory 
in  chemistry,  ph_vsics,  and  biology,  because 
these  subjects  cannot  be  satisfactorily  handled 
when  crowded  into  a  single  year,  but  in  anat- 
omy and  physiology  theoretic  instruction  is 
distinctly  subsidiary.  In  phj'siology  espe- 
cially the  Eughsh  e.xcel.  The  laboratories  in 
this  subject  have  practically  without  exception 
individual  equipment  for  every  student,  ena- 
bling him  under  direction  to  carry  out  all  the 
important  simpler  experiments  for  himself. 
Around  this  experimental  course  all  instruction 
in  the  subject  centers.  An  important  obstacle, 
however,  arises  from  the  stringent  laws  gov- 
erning \'ivisection.  The  student's  own  work 
is  limited  to  pitted  frogs. 

The  equipment  and  scope  of  the  scientific 
laboratories  in  Great  Britain  are,  except  in 
physiology,  generally  inferior  to  those  in  Ger- 
many, because  mechcal  schools  lack  adequate 
financial  support.  The  university  regime  has 
not  yet  completely  established  itself,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  university  departments  of 
medicine  often  rely  largely  upon  student  fees 
which  are  necessarily  inadequate  to  support 
teaching  and  research  laboratories.  While 
everywhere  interested  individuals  are  found 
engaged  in  research  at  one  point  or  another, 
research  is  not  yet  characteristic  of  the  English 
laboratory  as  it  is  of  the  German.  In  many 
schools  anatomy  is  limited  to  dissecting,  the 
head  of  the  department  being  assisted  by  young 
phj'sicians  waiting  for  practice.  Physiology  is 
in  general  much  better,  some  of  the  London 
laboratories  and  the  laboratories  in  Edinlnirgh, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford 
being  fully  up  to  the  best  continental  standard. 
Pliarmacology  and  hygiene  are  quite  unde- 
veloped as  separate  laboratories  of  an  experi- 
mental character.  As  a  rule,  the  activity  of 
the  laboratory  departments  expends  itself 
largely  in  routine  teaching.  The  low  standard 
on  wliich  students  are  admitted,  the  scant 
resources  which  the  various  institutions  com- 
mand, and  the  lack  of  development  of  scien- 
tific ideals  combine  to  keep  teaching  to  an  ele- 
mentary level.  This  tendency  is  assisted  by 
tlu!  existence  of  the  variety  of  quaUfications 
and  the  discrepancies  between  them.  The  pro- 
prietary school  depends  for  its  success  on  pass- 
ing its  students.  As  the  schools  have  no  re- 
sources but  fees,  they  must  bend  every  el'fort 
to  promote  the  success  of  their  students  in  tiie 
qualifying  examinations.  Cours(-s  are  there- 
fore arranged  to  comi)ly  strictly  with  the  exam- 
ination requirements  which  each  student  has  in 
view.  No  student  is  encouraged  to  do  more 
than  he  needs.  During  his  spare  time  he  is 
assiduously  coached  by  his  instructor,  who,  being 
used  up  in  drill  work  and  practice,  has  neither 
time  nor  energy  to  engage;  in  investigation. 

Pathology  is  the  connecting  link  in  England, 
as  in  Germany,  between  the  laboratory  branches 
and  the  hospital.     Material  is  in  general  abun- 


dant, but  pathological  laboratories  have  been 
unable  to  develop  on  modern  lines  because  of 
the  strong  prejudice  against  vivisection.  In 
the  London  hospital  schools  pathology  is 
limited  to  teaching  in  the  dead  house  on  mor- 
phological lines.  In  the  universities  the  path- 
ological department  of  the  hospital  is  used  for 
morphological  work,  while  the  professor  some- 
times maintains  a  separate  experimental  labo- 
ratory on  the  university  grounds.  At  Glasgow 
alone  does  the  university  possess  a  modern 
laboratory  of  pathology  in  which  morphological 
and  experimental  lines  are  combined.  The 
hospital  pathologist  is  now  usually  a  specialist. 
His  assistants  are,  however,  generally  young 
physicians  and  surgeons.  The  subject  is 
taught  with  reference  to  its  diagnostic  use  in 
medicine  and  surgery  rather  than  as  an  inde- 
pendent scientific  discijiline.  The  students 
receive  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  dead  house, 
and  are  subsequently  drilled  in  the  museum  to 
understand  and  to  interpret  pathological  lesions 
as  found  in  preserved  specimens. 

The  English  student  gets  his  clinical  educa- 
tion by  attending  the  practice  of  the  vi.«iting 
physicians  of  a  voluntary  hospital.  The  quality 
of  the  instruction  depends,  therefore,  alto- 
gether upon  the  character  of  the  English  hos- 
jiital  staff.  Unhke  Germany,  where  clinical 
professors  are  first  of  all  teachers  and  are  called 
to  their  posts  after  achieving  distinction  in 
inferior  stations,  the  English  hospital  physician 
is  a  consultant  who  has  in  most  cases  attained 
his  present  appointment  on  the  basis  of  sen- 
iority. Education  and  investigation  are  there- 
fore secondary  considerations.  The  hospitals 
lack  the  means  and  the  atteiidingstaff  lacks  the 
time  to  engage  freelj'  in  clinical  investigation. 
The  British  student  is,  therefore,  trained  to  be 
a  practical  doctor.  He  becomes  quite  expert 
on  the  technical  side,  but  he  does  not  receive 
the  scientific  discipUne  which  is  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  modern  medicine. 

While  British  medicine  suffers  severelj'  from 
the  limitations  just  mentioned,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  in  respect  to  the  student's  contact 
with  clinical  material  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
are  conditions  so  favorable.  In  our  discussion 
of  Germany  we  pointed  out  that  its  clinical 
instruction  was  overwhelmingly  demonstrative. 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  over- 
whelmingly practical.  The  British  student  has 
the  freest  access  to  the  wards,  which  contain 
material  enough  for  continuous  i)articiiiativc 
instruction.  Actual  and  continuous  i)articii)a- 
tion  of  the  student  in  the  care  of  the  sick  is  thus 
the  backbone  of  British  clinical  training.  The 
student  receives  by  way  of  instruction  a  jirac- 
tical  discijilinc  in  noting  and  interpreting 
jiliysical  signs.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  fort- 
night he  begins  to  "  clerk."  A  physician,  his 
assistant  pliysician,  and  his  house  physician 
receive  an  assignment  of  perhai)s  six  or  eight 
students.  The  students  are  first  taught  the 
systematic    taking    of    notes,    whereupon    the 
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house  physician  escorts  the  little  group  on  its 
first  ward  walk,  allotting  to  each  student  or 
"  clerk,"  as  ho  is  called,  a  certain  number  of 
cases  for  which  he  is  to  be  held  individually 
responsible.  Each  clerk  is  required  to  obtain 
the  complete  history  and  descri|)tioii  of  each  of 
his  cases  and  to  make  the  retiuisite  chemical 
and  microscopic  examinatiotis.  He  has  all 
necessary  freedom  and  faeilities,  entering  the 
wards  without  ceremony  and  readily  i)rocuring 
such  material  as  he  may  request.  Ilis  notes 
become,  as  a  rule,  part  of  the  hospital  records 
of  the  case.  The  hou.se  physician  makes 
rounds  daily  with  the  clerks  between  9.30  and 
noon.  Twice  or  thrice  weekly  in  the  afternoon 
the  senior  physician  conducts  the  same  group 
over  the  same  ground,  quizzing  both  house 
physicians  and  clerks  as  they  move  from  cot  to 
cot.  As  each  case  is  reached,  the  clerk  respon- 
sible for  it  stops  forward,  reads  his  notes,  and 
defends  his  findings,  his  proposed  diagnosis, 
and  suggested  treatment  in  reply  to  the  interro- 
gations ot  the  chief.  Every  student  is  therefore 
sharply  questioned  on  liis  own  case,  and  wit- 
nesses at  close  range  the  cases  belonging  to 
other  students  in  liis  group.  When  a  case 
terminates  fatally,  the  teacliing  group  repairs 
to  the  dead  house  to  witness  the  autopsy. 
Tliis  concrete  routine  continues  during  about 
six  months.  It  is  supplemented  by  systematic 
lectures  covering  the  entire  subject.  A  similar 
procedure  is  followed  in  surgery.  The  student 
gets  in  the  first  place  six  weeks  of  preliminary 
training  in  surgical  dressing  in  the  out-patient 
department,  where  he  is  taught  to  dress  cuts, 
to  apply  bandages,  splints,  etc.  The  surgical 
teacliing  unit  is  composed  of  the  surgeon  in 
cliief,  the  assistant  surgeon,  the  house  surgeon, 
and  five  or  six  students  who  follow  the  daily 
practical  routine  for  a  period  of  six  months. 
In  the  operations,  which  take  place  four  times 
weekly,  the  dresser,  as  the  student  is  now  called, 
is  next  to  the  house  surgeon  first  assistant  in 
his  own  cases.  On  the  occasion  of  a  bedside 
consultation  between  a  phj-sician  and  surgeon 
the  students  of  both  attend. 

In  midwifery  every  student  serves  as  in- 
patient clerk  to  the  obstetric  physicians  for  at 
least  six  weeks,  during  which  period  he  takes 
histories,  conducts  pelvic  examinations  under 
the  control  of  the  resident  obstetrician,  and 
serves  as  second  assistant  at  operations.  For 
a  fortnight  he  is  on  duty  in  the  out-patient 
maternity.  Cases  are  assigned  in  rotation. 
On  a  clerk's  first  cases  he  is  accompanied  by  the 
junior  resident  obstetrician.  Later  he  acts 
alone  under  distinct  restrictions  as  to  seeking 
aid  if  difficulties  arise.  Material  is  so  plenti- 
ful that,  though  twenty  cases  are  required,  a 
student  may  easily  procure  from  thirty  to  fifty. 
English  clinical  teaching,  therefore,  amounts 
essentially  to  a  series  of  posts  or  appointments, 
each  characterized  by  the  active  participation 
of  the  student  incumbent.  The  English  clerk 
and  dresser  are  trained  by  going  through  all 
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the  motions  which  as  physicians  and  surgeons 
they  will  have  to  perform.  At  the  same  time 
they  work  under  such  constant  supervision 
and  control  that  the  interest  of  the  patient  is 
never  imperiled. 

The  arrangement  of  the  English  curriculum 
is  not  wholly  unlike  that  of  the  German.  It 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  though  the  precau- 
tions to  prevent  overlapping  are  less  stringent 
than  in  Germany.  In  general,  however,  the 
student  gives  his  first  year  to  the  basic  sciences, 
the  next  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  to  the 
medical  sciences,  and  the  remainder  of  his  time 
to  chnical  subjects.  The  specifications  of  the 
different  exanuning  bodies  as  to  what  he  must 
do  in  each  subject  are  very  minute.  He  is 
required  by  the  Conjoint  Board  in  London  to 
devote  ISO  hours  to  chemistry,  120  to  physics, 
120  to  biology.  The  precise  period  which  he 
must  spend  on  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology, 
and  each  of  the  chnical  subjects  is  likewise 
specified  in  the  regulations.  London  Univer- 
sity requires  somewhat  more;  the  Apothe- 
caries' Socictj'  of  London  and  the  Triple  Board 
of  Scotland  somewhat  less. 

The  examinations  follow  instruction  in  em- 
phasizing the  practical  and  concrete.  Much 
the  most  popular  of  the  various  qualifj-ing 
bodies  is  the  Conjoint  Board  of  the  Royal  Col- 
leges of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  London, 
whose  examination  may  be  described  as  typi- 
cal. LTp  to  1884  the  two  colleges  conducted 
separate  examinations.  In  that  year  they 
combined  to  form  a  Joint  Board  conferring  a 
single  diploma  uniting  both  qualifications. 
The  Board  is  managed  by  a  joint  committee 
who  appoint  as  examinej's  teachers  from  the 
London  and  pro^^ncial  schools.  Though  the 
examinations  are  wholly  conducted  by  teachers, 
no  teacher  ever  examines  his  own  students. 

The  examinations  in  chemistry,  physics, 
and  biology,  conducted  by  two  examiners  in 
each  subject,  are  both  written  and  practical. 
The  practical  and  the  written  marks  are  com- 
bined to  determine  the  student's  grade.  In 
anatomy  and  physiology  four  examiners  each 
take  part.  They  work  in  pairs,  all  being 
continuously  engaged.  Neither  subject  is 
counted  without  the  other.  In  anatomy  the 
oral  test  is  conducted  on  a  freshly  dissected 
subject,  dissected  specimens  in  alcohol,  and  the 
bones.  A  Uving  model  is  used  for  surface 
anatomy.  In  phj-siology  no  experiments  are 
performed,  but  apparatus  must  be  demon- 
strated; histological  slides  are  employed  as  a 
basis  for  questioning.  Simple  experiments 
in  physiological  chemistry  must,  however,  be 
carried  out.  Eight  examiners  officiate  in  medi- 
cine, acting  in  pairs.  Two  written  pajiers 
are  set,  to  be  answered  on  consecutive  days. 
The  chnical  examination  takes  place  in  an 
examination  hall  temporarily  converted  into  a 
hospital  ward.  Each  of  the  examiners  sends 
from  his  hospital  at  least  three  patients. 
Every  candidate  is  questioned  on  one  "  long  " 
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and  two  or  three  "  short  "  cases.  The  candi- 
date studies  the  long  case  for  ten  minutes, 
after  which  he  is  questioned  on  it.  Thereafter 
he  is  questioned  more  briefly  on  the  short  cases. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  is  orally 
examined  in  medicine  and  chemical  pathology, 
including  the  examination  of  urine,  pathological 
slides,  and  gross  pathological  specimens,  fresh 
and  preserved.  The  surgical  examination, 
similarlv  conducted,  consists  of  a  written  paper, 
clinical  or  practical  work,  surgical  anatomy, 
and  surgical  pathology.  Other  subjects  are 
disposed  of  in  the  same  fashion. 

The  examiners  serve  for  periods  of  four  or 
five  years.  The  service  requires  several  days 
at  a  time  twice  or  thrice  a  year.  For  it  the 
ablest  and  busiest  men  in  the  kingdom  are 
obtained.  The  General  Medical  Council  has 
the  privilege  of  sending  its  \'isitors  to  inspect 
the  examinations.  Through  the  circulation 
of  examiners  and  visitors  a  fairly  uniform  stand- 
ard has  been  generally  procured. 

The  examinations  thus  just  described  are  in 
point  of  principle  perhaps  the  best  to  be  found 
anywhere.  Thej'  permit  interaction  between 
the  schools  and  the  profession,  and  they  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  giving  a  practical  test 
to  large  numbers  of  students  annually  by  the 
combined  action  of  teachers  and  practitioners. 
Such  defects  as  may  be  pointed  out  in  the 
English  examinations  are  attributable  to  the 
conditions  under  which  medical  education  in 
England  is  carried  on,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  principle  on  wliich  the  examinations 
are  conducted. 

The  effort  to  keep  insufficiently  endowed 
medical  schools  above  water  has  led  to  a  steady 
increase  of  tuition  fees,  which  have  thus 
doubled  in  the  last  half  century.  About  1870 
the  total  cost  of  an  education  at  a  large  London 
school  was  95  guineas;  in  1880,  132;  at  pres- 
ent, ISO.  The  smaller  metropolitan  and  the 
provincial  schools  are  slightly  cheaper, — 
Liverpool  costing  about  £150.  The  expense 
varies  somewhat  with  the  choice  of  the  quali- 
fying agencies:  it  costs  perhaps  £10  less  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Conjoint  Board  than  for  a  univers- 
ity degree.  Scotland  has  not  yet  adopted  the 
composition  or  combined  fee:  at  Glasgow  the 
sum  total  of  separate  fees  amounts  to  £150. 
Adding  in  the  expense  of  living,  we  may  esti- 
mate the  total  cost  involved  at  £250-300. 

France.  —  Medical  education  in  France  is,  as 
in  Germany,  a  university  affair,  but  the  med- 
ical faculty  is  only  imperfcctlj^  developed  on 
university  lines.  The  professors  in  the  medical 
department,  in  the  laboratory  as  well  as  in 
the  clinical  branches,  are  practicing  jjhysicians, 
excepting  only  the  anatomist  at  the  larger 
universities.  The  apiJointments  are  made, 
with  rare  exceptions,  from  the  local  profession. 
Despite  the  association  of  medical  teaching  in 
France  with  the  universities,  the  essential 
conditions  resemble  closely  the  jjroprielary 
arrangements  characteristic  of  England. 


In  order  to  enter  upon  medical  study  the 
student  must  have  achieved  the  baccalaureate 
that  marks  the  termination  of  the  lijccc;  in 
addition,  he  is  required  to  pass  a  year  in  the 
study  of  the  preliminary  sciences.  A  bacca- 
laureate course  of  secondary  instruction  plus 
a  certificate  covering  the  study  of  physics, 
chemistry,  and  biology,  issued  by  the  faculty 
of  science,  constitutes  the  basis  of  medical 
education  throughout  France. 

The  baccalaureate  course  takes  any  one  of 
several  forms,  all  leading  to  the  same  degree.' 
Since  the  far-reaching  secondary  school  reforms 
of  1902,  complete  parity  has  prevailed  as  re- 
spects the  classics,  the  sciences,  modern  lan- 
guages, and  mathematics.  A  four-year  pri- 
mary course  constitutes  the  uniform  basis; 
seven  years  of  secondary  instruction  follow, 
di-\-ided  into  two  parts,  four  and  three  years  in 
length  respectively.  In  the  first  jiart,  the  stu- 
dent elects  between  the  classics,  omitting  Greek 
if  he  desires,  and  a  modern  course  largely 
scientific  in  content;  in  the  second,  he  chooses 
one  of  four  groups  — ■  the  classic  languages, 
Latin  and  modern  languages,  Latin  and  science, 
modern  languages  and  science.  The  lycees 
of  large  cities  are  large  and  flexible  enough  to 
contain  all  the  alternatives;  at  smaller  places 
the  authorities  select  with  regard  as  far  as 
possible  to  local  conditions. 

The  French,  Uke  the  German,  boy  is  thus 
systematically  trained  with  a  clear  view  to  a 
possible  professional  superstructure.  The  bac- 
calaureate basis  bears  everywhere  the  same 
value.  The  teachers,  who  are  shortly  to  begin 
training  men  to  law,  medicine,  or  what  not, 
know  exactly  on  what  they  have  to  build.  It 
is  true  that,  consistently  with  the  Napoleonic 
origin  of  the  system,  the  spirit  of  the  lycee  is 
less  individual  than  the  range  of  selection  that 
it  allows;  but  not  improbably  this  is  in  part  a 
survival  from  the  former  regime  under  which 
all  were  put  through  the  same  grind.  Mean- 
while, France  has  gone  farther  than  any  other 
country  in  stipulating  that  medical  education 
shall  repose  not  only  on  a  sufficiently  high  and 
entirely  uniform  basis,  but  that  this  basis  must 
be  determined  or  sujjplemented  by  the  specific 
requirements  of  modern  medicine. 

French  medical  education  is  overwhelmingly 
clinical  in  character.  The  French  student  is 
supposed  to  devote  his  mornings  to  hosi>ital 
work.  All  lalioratory  instruction  and  all  lec- 
tures on  nonclinical  topics  are  relegated  to  the 
afternoons.  During  the  first  year  hospital 
attendance  is  oi)tional.  The  afternoons  of  the 
first  year  are  devoted  to  dissection.  For  this 
work  the  arrangements  are  still  more  or  less 
crude  and  the  teaching  is  confined  almost 
wholly  to  dissection.  The  other  sciences  which 
occujiy  the  afternoons  of  the  subsequent  years 
are  demonstratively  presented.  Physiology  is 
the  only  one  which,  even  so,  is  adetjuately 
incorporated  in  the  curriculun\. 

The  clinical  instruction  of  the  French  univer- 
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sities  is  conducted  in  municipal  hospitals,  in 
which  certain  privileges  have  been  granted  by 
contract  to  the  State.  In  Paris,  for  example, 
the  university  controls  eighteen  services  in 
hospitals  sc'attcred  througli  the  city.  The 
heads  of  these  various  services,  being  univer- 
sity professors,  are  selected  by  the  State  from 
among  those  who  have  previously  won  in 
competition  the  position  of  associate  pro- 
fessor {agretji).  As  the  university  services  are 
incapable  of  accommodating  the  number  of 
students  engaged  in  clinical  study  in  Paris,  the 
university  recognizes  the  teaching  of  other  in- 
cumbents of  hospital  posts.  To  each  teacher, 
whether  a  member  of  the  university  faculty  or 
merely  a  recognized  hospital  physician  or  sur- 
geon, students  are  assigned  in  grouiis  of  twenty 
for  terms  of  four  months.  Tiie  instruction  is 
of  a  highly  practical  character.  It  begins  and 
ends  with  the  exhibition,  examination,  and 
observation  of  cases,  and  that  too  without  pre- 
liminaries. There  are  no  introductory  or 
special  classes  in  physical  diagnosis  or  chnical 
microscopy.  To  acquire  facihty  with  the 
stethoscope,  to  learn  percussion  and  palpation, 
a  student  is  left  to  his  own  dexdces.  In  larj'n- 
gology  and  otology  alone  are  practical  courses 
in  technique  conducted  at  the  medical  school. 
The  French  student  in  general,  the  Paris 
student  in  particular,  enjoys  practically  un- 
restricted opportunity  to  gain  thorough  famil- 
iarity with  disease.  Twenty  students  daily 
accompany  a  teacher  through  the  wards.  Each 
student  receives  by  allotment  two  or  three 
beds.  His  appointment  runs  for  four  months, 
during  which  period  he  has  unobstructed  access 
to  his  cases.  He  is  expected  to  see  them  daily 
before  the  arrival  of  the  chief.  At  the  foot  of 
each  cot  hangs  a  card  bearing  the  names  of 
those  in  charge.  They  are,  to  employ  the 
Enghsh  phraseology,  clerks,  to  whom  on 
reaching  the  case  the  teacher  at  once  turns  for  a 
statement  covering  history,  physical  examina- 
tion, etc.  In  the  course  of  his  two-hour  clinic 
the  instructor  will  exhaustively  discuss  three 
or  four  cases.  Students  other  than  those  in 
personal  charge  of  a  case  are  free  to  interpolate 
questions  or  suggestions ;  and,  the  condition  of 
the  patient  permitting,  to  verify  by  examina- 
tion points  of  special  note.  Instruction  in 
surgery  and  gynaecology  is  largely  limited  to 
diagnosis.  It  proceeds  on  much  the  same  lines 
as  instruction  in  medicine.  Students  are  at 
work  in  the  wards  examining  patients  by  nine 
o'clock.  An  hour  later  the  professor  enters. 
The  patient  having  been  selected,  the  student 
in  charge  reads  his  report,  the  professor  com- 
menting as  he  proceeds.  On  a  small  black- 
board close  by,  professor  or  student  sketches 
in  order  to  show  the  size  and  relation  of  the 
parts  in  question  or  to  depict  a  proposed  opera- 
tion. Toward  the  close  of  his  studies  the 
student  is  eligible  to  the  position  of  externe, 
or  assistant  in  the  out-patient  department, 
to  obtain  which  post  he  must  successfully  com- 
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pete  in  examination.  At  the  termination  of 
the  externcship  he  is  eligiijle  to  an  interncship, 
also  after  competitive  examination. 

The  foregoing  description  shows  at  once  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  French  medical 
teaching.  It  is  weak  in  so  far  as  laboratory 
instruction  remains  in  an  undeveloped  condi- 
tion. The  only  laboratory  branch  which  the 
student  has  a  chance  to  follow  thoroughly  is 
anatomy.  On  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  a 
physician  can  be  made  by  clinical  experience, 
the  French  student  is  admirably  situated,  i)ar- 
ticularly  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the 
posts  of  exlcrne  and  interne.  In  the  latter, 
which  lasts  four  years,  he  is  in  position  to  uti- 
lize, subject  of  course  to  the  control  of  his  chief, 
the  almost  unhmited  clinical  resources  of  the 
French  hospitals. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  French  med- 
ical school  does  not  favor  investigation  on  mod- 
ern lines.  The  laboratory  branches  are  dom- 
iciled in  the  medical  school  in  one  part  of  the 
city,  the  chnical  teaching  is  carried  on  in 
scattered  hospitals  elsewhere.  The  French 
medical  schools,  therefore,  are  lacking  in  organic 
character.  There  is  little  intercourse,  social 
or  scientific,  between  men  occupied  in  the  lab- 
oratories and  those  occupied  in  the  clinics. 

The  arrangement  of  the  French  curriculum 
is  very  simple.  The  prehminary  sciences  — 
chemistry,  physics,  and  biology  —  claim  the 
first  year,  anatomy  occupies  the  afternoons  of 
the  second.  Banishment  of  the  other  medical 
sciences  to  the  afternoon  of  the  clinical  year 
keeps  them  in  a  largely  theoretical  and  dis- 
tinctly subsidiary  form.  The  clinical  assign- 
ments, which  constitute  the  main  part  of  all 
French  mechcal  education,  come  in  no  fixed 
order.  In  general,  medicine  and  surgery 
occupy  the  third  and  fourth  years ;  obstetrics, 
psychiatry,  and  other  branches,  the  fifth  j-ear. 

The  four  years  forming  the  medical  curric- 
ulum proper  are  divided  into  sixteen  "  in- 
scriptions," the  five  examinations  being  fixed 
in  reference  thereto.  The  first,  devoted  to  a 
practical  dissection  and  an  oral  in  topograph- 
ical anatomy,  may  come  at  the  student's 
option  between  the  sixth  and  the  eighth  inscrip- 
tions; the  second,  viva  voce  in  histology,  physi- 
ology, and  physiological  chemistry,  between 
the  eighth  and  tenth;  the  third,  practical  tests 
in  operative  medicine,  topograiiliical  anatomy, 
and  pathological  anatomy,  and  oral  in  topo- 
graphical anatomy,  general  pathology,  jiarasi- 
tology,  and  obstetrics,  between  the  thirteenth 
and  sixteenth;  at  any  time  after  the  sixteenth, 
the  fourth  and  fifth,  including  therai)eutics, 
hygiene,  legal  medicine,  materia  medica, 
pharmacology,  surgery,  medicine,  and  obstet- 
rics. Finally,  the  student  must  submit  an 
acceptable  thesis. 

America.  —  Medical  education  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  lacks  the  uniformity  char- 
acteristic of  medical  education  in  Cerniany  and 
France  and  the  comparative  uniformity  which 
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prevails  in  Great  Britain.  During  tlie  first 
four  fiftlis  of  the  nineteentli  century  medical 
education  iu  America  was  wholly  proprietary 
in  character.  The  so-called  medical  depart- 
ments belonging  to  universities  were  nominal 
in  their  relationship.'  The  rapid  settlement  of 
the  country  called  for  a  large  number  of  phy- 
sicians much  more  rapidly  than  they  could  be 
effectively  trained.  What  happened  was  this. 
Groups  of  phj-sicians  in  different  places  banded 
themselves  together  to  form  so-called  medical 
schools.  These  schools  had  in  the  first  place 
neither  resources  nor  facilities.  They  were 
practically  estabhshments  for  didactic  teach- 
ing of  descriptive  anatomj'  and  for  the  inculca- 
tion of  textbook  knowledge  of  medicine, 
surgery,  and  obstetrics.  They  had  originally 
no  hospital  connections  whatsoever.  In  time 
wretched  dissecting  rooms,  carelessly  conducted 
by  busy  practitioners,  were  added,  and  clinical 
instruction  was  improved  by  the  exhibition  of 
an  occasional  patient  from  the  dispensary. 

A  step  in  advance  was  taken  when  the  group 
of  men  constituting  the  medical  school  hap- 
pened to  be  the  staff  of  a  hospital.  These  men 
had,  it  is  true,  little  interest  in  education,  but  it 
paid  them  to  teach,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
they  received  the  fees  of  their  students,  and  in 
the  second  place  their  students  sent  them 
frequent  consultations  after  they  engaged  in 
practice.  The  hospital  connection  led  to  the 
building  of  amphitheaters  in  proximity  to  the 
wards  and  to  the  occa.sional  exhibition  of 
patients  in  them;  but  the  teaching  was  for 
the  most  part  of  didactic  character,  and  the 
student  was  without  any  effective  contact  with 
disease.  The  schools  were  thus  nothing  more 
than  money-making  ventures  unrestrained  by 
the  law.  A  school  that  began  in  October  would 
graduate  a  class  the  next  spring.  No  educa- 
tional requirement  was  made  for  entrance. 
Any  applicant  who  could  pay  his  fees  was 
accepted.  As  state  boards  were  not  in  exist- 
ence, the  school  diploma  was  itself  a  license 
to  practice.  A  student  for  whom  a  majority  of 
the  professors  voted  passed.  Educating  medi- 
cal students  thus  became  so  profitable  a  busi- 
ness that  chairs  in  medical  schools  became  val- 
uable pieces  of  property  and  were  freely  traded 
in.  First  and  last,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  in  a  little  more  than  a  century 
produced  4.57  medical  schools.  Of  these  about 
130  still  survive.  Illinois  has  produced  39, 
Missouri  42,  New  York  State  43,  Indiana  27, 
Pennsylvania  20,  Tennessee  18.  The  city  of 
Cincinnati  brought  forth  20,  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville 11. 

Against  these  demoralizing  conditions  pro- 
tests were  raised  from  time  to  time,  but  httle 
progress  was  made  until  the  early  eighties.  Since 
that  day  the  course  of  study  has  been  grad- 
ually lengthened  until  it  is  now  everywhere 
four  years,  though  a  year  may  still  vary  from 
six  to  nine  months.  The  course  of  stuily  has 
also   been   generally,   though   not   universally, 


graded.  Almost  without  exception  American 
medical  schools  all  furnish  some  chnical  teach- 
ing, though  as  yet  only  a  few  are  adequately 
equipped  in  this  respect.  More  progress  has 
been  made  on  the  laboratory  side,  and  it  is 
almost  universally  conceded  that  the  prospec- 
tive student  of  medicine  should  possess  some 
definite  prehminary  general  education.  The 
most  important  single  event  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  American  medical  education  was  the 
establishment  iu  1893  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  School,  entrance  to  which  was  limited 
to  holders  of  a  bachelor's  degree. 

In  reference  to  their  entrance  requirements 
the  medical  schools  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  now  fall  into  three  divisions.  The  first 
includes  those  that  require  two  or  more  years 
of  college  work  for  entrance,  the  second  those 
that  demand  actual  graduation  from  a  four- 
year  high  school  or  its  approximate  equivalent, 
the  third  those  that  ask  little  or  nothing  more 
than  the  rudiments  of  a  common  school  educa- 
tion, perhaps  not  all  of  that. 

About  twenty  institutions  belong  to  the  first 
class,  all  of  them  university  departments  sup- 
ported and  administered  as  actual  parts  of 
their  respective  universities:  — 


University  of  California 
University  of  Cliicago 
Columbia  University 
Cornell  University 
Harvard  University 
University  of  Indiana 
University  of  Iowa 
Johns  Hopkins  University 
I'niversity  of  Kansas 
Leland      Stanford      Junior 

University 
University  of  Michigan 
University  of  Minnesota 
University  of  Missouri 


of     Pennsjl- 
of   South   Da- 


University  of  Nebraska 
University  of   North  Da- 
kota 
University 

vania 
University 

kota 

Syracuse  University 
University  of  Utah 
^^'ake  Forest  College 
Western  Reserve   Univer- 
sity 
Yale  University 


Something  like  fifty  me(Ucal  schools  constitute 
the  second  division.  Great  diversity  exists 
in  the  quality  of  the  student  body  of  these 
institutions.  The  regents'  certificates  in  New 
York,  state  board  supervision  in  Michigan, 
control  of  admission  to  their  medical  depart- 
ments by  the  academic  authorities  of  some  uni- 
versities insure  a  fairly  capable  and  homogene- 
ous enrollment  in  some  medical  schools. 
Others — some  of  them  university  d(-partments, 
some  of  them  pro])rietary  institutions  —  are 
quite  lax  in  the  interpretation  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  high  school  education.  The  reader 
must  be  warned  that  the  assertions  of  the 
school  catalogues  and  the  recpiiremcnts  of  the 
state  boards  cannot  in  general  be  relied  on. 
Careful  investigation  alone  can  determine 
whether  an  institution  that  represents  itself 
as  on  a  high  sciiool  basis  really  enforces  its 
alleged  standard.  Tlic  third  division  contains 
schools  that  are  practically  without  any  ade- 
quate entrance  standard  at  all.  While  these 
schools  are  most  numerous  in  the  South,  they 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  other  sections  of 
the  country. 
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Tn  tlioir  oxtornal  asjiect  the  curricula  of 
American  medical  schools  follow  a  certain 
gciuM'al  type.  The  first  and  second  years  are 
devoted  to  the  laboratory  branches  and  the 
third  and  fourth  to  the  clinical  branches.  The 
laboratory  branches  arc  developed  on  some- 
thins  like  the  German  model  in  the  schools 
inckuled  in  the  first  division  above  mentioned. 
These  institutions  have  at  least  four  separate 
laboratories,  —  anatomy,  physiology,  and  bio- 
chemistry, iiharmacology,  pathology,  and  bac- 
teriology. Hygiene  is  more  or  less  ]iromineiit, 
especially  at  some  of  the  state  universities. 
In  some  schools  increasing  facilities  are  offered 
in  all  branches  for  both  teaching  and  research. 
Most  of  the  institutions  here  in  question  offer 
the  entire  medical  course,  but  a  few  of  them 
offer  the  laboratory  branches  in  one  place, 
the  clinical  in  another  —  an  arrangement 
grcatl.v  to  be  deplored,  since  both  sides  suffer 
seriously  when  isolated  from  one  another. 
Six  of  these  schools  are  so-called  half  schools, 
offering  only  the  work  of  the  first  and  secoiul 
years.  This  arrangement  involves  perhajis  no 
serious  difficulty,  as  far  as  the  teaching  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  is  concerned,  but  un- 
less, as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  a  small  hos- 
pital is  at  hand,  pathology  must  be  taught 
from  museum  specimens,  models,  and  micro- 
scopic mounts,  all  of  which  have  serious  limita- 
tions. The  schools  of  the  second  division  move 
within  narrower  limits.  Most  of  them  live  on 
fees.  The  best  of  them  develop  highly  a 
department  or  two.  The  other  departments 
are  necessarily  restricted.  The  quaUty  of  the 
student  body  likewise  imposes  Umitations. 
Proper  laboratory  courses  are  impossible  to 
boys  who,se  preliminary  education  is  defective. 
The  best  of  the  American  medical  schools  on  a 
high  school  basis  endeavor,  bj'  careful  selection 
of  students  and  extraordinary  pains  in  teaching 
them,  to  make  the  most  of  their  situation. 
Less  intelligently  conducted  institutions,  con- 
tent to  operate  on  a  lower  plane,  are  conmiercially 
effective.     Not  a  few  are  frankly  mercenary. 

There  yet  remains  for  our  consideration  the 
third  division;  namely,  schools  practically 
without  any  entrance  requirements  whatso- 
ever. The  conditions  wliich  prevail  in  these 
institutions  are  altogether  scandalous.  It  is 
indeed  stretching  terms  to  speak  of  laboratory 
teaching  in  connection  with  them  at  all. 
Schools  of  this  description  may  be  found  in  the 
South  without  a  dollar's  worth  of  apparatus  of 
any  description  whatsoever.  In  others  the 
so-called  laboratories  prove  to  be  dirty  and  dis- 
orderly rooms  practically  without  equii)ment. 
Some  of  them  have  no  dissecting  rooms  worthy 
the  name.  At  others  the  dissecting  room  is 
filthy  beyond  description.  Almost  all  make 
a  pretense  to  teach  chemistry,  but  schools  can 
be  found  in  which  not  even  a  complete  set  of 
reagents  is  at  hand  for  the  entire  class. 

In  respect  to  facilities  for  teaching  the  clinical 
branches,  conditions  in  America  are  even  less 


satisfactory  than  we  have  found  them  to  be  on 
the  laboratory  side.  In  order  to  teach  clinical 
medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics,  a  medical 
school  retjuires  adetpiate  hospitals  properly 
e(iuii>ped  with  laboratories  in  charge  of  i)hy- 
sicians  and  surgeons  selected  by  the  medical 
school  on  the  basis  of  their  fitness  to  teach  and 
investigate.  These  fundamental  reiiuisites  are 
met  by  very  few  of  the  medical  schools  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  University  of 
Michigan,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School, 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  are  the 
most  prominent  examples  of  medical  schools 
which  are  in  complete  control  of  hospitals  of 
fair  size,  that  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School  having  been  recently  increased  by  the 
addition  of  certain  previously  missing  clinics. 
Of  the  three  institutions  named,  however,  only 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  has  freely 
selected  its  clinical  teachers  from  other  insti- 
tutions. A  few  other  medical  departments 
might  be  mentioned  which  are  closely  affiliated 
with  certain  hospitals,  enjoj-ing  considerable 
influence  in  the  selection  of  the  hospital  staff, 
which  thereupon  becomes  their  own  medical 
faculty. 

More  generally,  even  those  schools  which 
under  existing  conditions  are  regarded  as  pos- 
sessing fairly  satisfactory  clinical  facilities 
have  practically  no  voice  in  the  appointment 
of  the  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons  who 
are  their  clinical  teachers.  In  order  to  get 
teaching  facilities  at  all  medical  schools  have 
found  it  necessary  to  appoint  to  professorships 
individuals  who  happen  already  to  possess 
hospital  staff  appointments.  These  individ- 
uals are  rarely  interested  in  teaching  for  its 
own  sake,  and  still  less  commonly  devoted  to 
research.  Teaching  is  with  them  a  side  issue 
to  which  they  give  a  certain  amount  of  time 
and  energy,  not  so  much  because  any  imme- 
diate remuneration  is  attached  thereto  as  be- 
cause it  leads  to  consultation  business  in  the 
future.  To  make  matters  still  worse,  hospital 
appointments  in  America  rarely  involve  con- 
tinuous service.  America  has  devised  the 
so-called  rotating  system  under  which  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  serve  their  hosjiitals  for 
terms  varnng  from  two  to  four  months,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  period  a  new  staff  conies  on 
duty.  In  order,  therefore,  to  enjoy  teaching 
facilities  throughout  the  year  the  medical 
schools  are  recjuired  to  appoint  to  professor- 
ships all  the  successful  incumbents  of  a  hospital 
ser\ace,  or,  more  commonly  still,  to  piece  to- 
gether facilities  acquired  in  different  hospitals. 
These  hospital  a])pointments  arc  made  for 
personal  or  political,  rarely  for  professional  or 
scientific,  reasons.  The  fact  that  they  are 
unpaid  and  discontinuous  is  of  itself  fatal  to 
serious  endeavor.  It  need  not  surprise  us, 
then,  to  learn  that  American  hosiiitals  are  i)ro- 
\'ided,  as  a  rule,  with  no  facilities  for  research. 
With  few  exceptions  their  laboratories  are 
limited  to  routine.     The  pathological  depart- 
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ment  is  a  dead  house,  and  often  not  even 
that. 

Even  under  such  circumstancps  the  amount 
of  material  that  is  available  for  instruction  is 
almost  invariably  below  what  is  regarded  as 
satisfactory  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Conti- 
nent. The  best  of  American  medical  schools 
controls  only  a  few  hundred  beds.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  those  that  are  fairly  well  equipped 
have  access  only  to  some  100  or  150  beds. 
Proper  facilities  in  infectious  diseases  and 
obstetrics  are  almost  never  found. 

In  all  sections  of  the  country  schools  can  still 
be  found  that  are  practically  without  hospital 
connections  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  In 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Cahfornia,  Illinois, 
Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  and  other 
states,  institutions  with  no,  or  almost  no,  clin- 
ical connections  still  confer  the  degree  of  JM.D. 

Methods  of  teaching  medicine  and  surgery 
must  under  these  circumstances  vary  greatly. 
In  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  a  highly 
successful  effort  has  been  made  to  combine  the 
best  points  of  the  English  and  German  methods. 
German  university  ideals  and  the  EngUsh 
clerkship  and  dressersliip  have  been  united  to 
form  a  highly  effective  pedagogic  method. 
Following  the  successful  experiment  there  made, 
the  English  clerksliip  has  been  introduced  by 
other  schools,  whenever  indeed  hospital  man- 
agers have  been  willing  to  receive  students  on 
an  intimate  footing  in  their  wards.  Less 
favorably  situated  schools  have  had  to  rely 
on  amphitheater  demonstrations,  resembhng 
the  demonstrative  chnics  given  in  Germany. 
The  inferior  institutions  chng  to  didactic  text- 
book instruction. 

The  cost  of  medical  education  in  the  United 
States  varies  greatly.  It  has  long  been  alleged 
that  the  inferior  medical  schools  are  maintained 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  boys  who  could  not  other- 
wise procure  a  professional  education.  The 
hoUowness  of  this  pretense  is  exposed  by  the 
fact  that  a  four-year  medical  education  in  the 
feeblest  schools  of  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  or 
Baltimore  costs  in  tuition  fees  and  board  about 
$1500,  for  which  sum  a  student  could  get  two 
years  of  college  work  in  a  state  university  fol- 
lowed by  four  years  in  its  medical  department. 

All  chartered  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  the  right  to  confer  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  but  this  degree  does  not  carry 
with  it  in  America,  as  it  does  in  Great  Britain, 
the  right  to  practice  The  abuses  in  medical 
education  led  different  states  to  create  boards 
for  the  examination  of  those  applying  for  the 
license  to  ])ractice.  The  powers  given  to  these 
bodies  vary  from  state  to  state.  In  general, 
the  state  boards  have  the  right  to  refuse  an 
examination  to  students  coming  from  low- 
grade  educational  establishments,  but  thus  far 
this  power  has  not  been  vigorously  utilized. 
In  addition,  state  boards  are  commonly  author- 
ized to  refu.se  to  re('Ogiii/,('  a  medical  education 
wliich  has  not  been  preceded  by  an  adequate 


general  education;  but  as  to  this  also  the  state 
boards  have  been  very  slow  to  assert  their 
powers.  The  real  secret  of  the  failure  of  the 
state  boards,  however,  to  eliminate  incompe- 
tent institutions  is  traceable  to  the  almost 
universal  employment  of  written  examinations. 
The  only  sort  of  licensing  test  that  will  suppress 
schools  without  adequate  laboratory  and  clin- 
ical facilities  is  a  practical  examination  such  as 
obtains  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Germany. 
Proprietors  of  feeble  medical  schools  have  long 
since  found  out  that  they  can  effectively  meet 
the  state  board  tests  by  drilling  their  students 
in  the  various  compends  that  ha^■c  been  pre- 
pared with  a  view  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
state  board  examinations.  In  consequence  of 
universal  laws  forbidding  teachers  of  medicine 
to  be  members  of  these  boards,  the  examina- 
tions in  question  are  conducted  by  men  who 
have  no  touch  with  education  and  are  conse- 
quently often  decidedly  unsuitable.  The  par- 
ticipation of  teachers  and  the  introduction  of 
the  practical  examination  would  go  far  to  assist 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  all  medical  education 
in  America. 

Medical  Sects.  —  No  special  provision  is 
made  in  Europe  for  sectarian  education  in 
medicine.  Every  intending  practitioner  is 
required  to  conform  to  the  law.  He  must 
meet  the  requirements  as  to  preliminary  edu- 
cation. He  must  follow  the  regular  course  of 
medical  instruction,  and  he  must  pass  the 
requisite  examinations.  Having  done  so,  he 
is  free  to  call  himself  any  kind  of  doctor  that 
he  chooses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  found 
that,  having  comphed  with  the  usual  require- 
ments, only  a  negligible  fraction  prefer  a 
sectarian  designation. 

Very  different  is  the  situation  in  the  LTnited 
States  in  this  respect.  There  are  in  the  United 
States  some  thirty  sectarian  institutions,  about 
a  dozen  of  them  homeopathic,  half  a  dozen 
eclectic,  and  the  rest  osteopathic.  These 
schools  have  low  entrance  requirements,  poor 
laboratory  facilities,  and  almost  without  excep- 
tion feeble  clinical  faeihties.  In  general,  the 
eclectic  and  the  osteopathic  schools  are  more 
wretched  than  the  homeopathic.  For  the 
benefit  of  these  institutions  separate  state 
boards  are  at  times  created,  and  their  graduates 
are  enabled  to  enter  the  practice  of  medicine 
on  easier  terms  than  arc  api)Ucd  to  the  grad- 
uates of  regular  schools.  Desjiite  the  fact  that 
the  laws  deal  witli  them  favorably,  sectarian 
schools  are  on  the  decline. 

Postgraduate  Instruction.  —  The  rajiid  prog- 
ress of  medicine  in  rt'cenl  years  makes  it  ad- 
visable for  men  engaged  in  ])ractice  to  make 
some  systematic  effort  to  kee))  in  t(nich  with 
recent  development  from  time  to  time.  This 
has  led  to  the  institution  of  postgnuluate  in- 
struction in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world. 
In  (Jermany  postgraduate  instruction  takes 
one  of  several  forms.  The  so-called  Central 
Committee  for  postgraduate  medical  education, 
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establishoil  in  1900,  organizes  lecture  and 
laboratory  courses  in  all  the  leading  German 
cities  annually.  These  are  meant  for  tlie 
benefit  of  i)ractitioners  who  cannot  leave  home 
in  oriler  to  engage  in  study  elsewhere.  Tlie 
local  courses  are  free  of  charge  and  are  con- 
ducted partly  by  local  physicians,  partly  by 
lecturers  from  other  towns.  The  courses  vary 
in  character.  Sometimes  successive  weekly 
addresses  on  dilTerent  topics  are  given  by  dif- 
ferent lecturers;  again  weekly  clinics  may  be 
held;  again  practical  courses  are  instituted, 
requiring  two  or  three;  hours  weekly  and  lasting 
two  or  three  months.  In  the  university  towns 
the  university  instructors  often  olfer  contin- 
uation courses  four  weeks  in  length,  deaUng 
with  all  the  newer  topics  likely  to  interest  the 
practitioner.  At  Koln  and  Diisseldorf  acad- 
emies of  practical  medicine  have  been  created, 
though  they  have  thus  far  amounted  to  little 
more  than  the  local  establishments  jireviously 
described.  In  aildition  to  these  more  or  less 
organizctl  opportunities,  postgraduate  work  can 
be  procured  in  every  German  and  Austrian 
university.  Many  courses  are  announced  in 
the  catalogues,  but  not  infrequently  practi- 
tioners, native  and  foreign,  combine  to  request 
particular  courses,  arrangements  for  which  can 
always  be  easily  made.  Little  special  provision 
for  this  sort  of  graduate  study  is  made  in  Great 
Britain  or  France,  though  visitors  are  always 
welcome  to  the  clinics  in  both  countries.  In 
Paris  especially  the  rounds  of  well-known  phy- 
sicians are  daily  followed  throughout  the  year 
by  throngs  of  \-isitors.  In  London  a  Post- 
graduate Association  has  been  formed  which 
sells  a  composition  ticket  admitting  to  all 
clinics,  clinical  lectures,  operations,  and  autop- 
sies of  the  constituent  hospitals.  The  most 
active  seats  of  postgraduate  training  in  Eng- 
land are  the  schools  of  tropical  medicine  in 
Liverpool  and  London. 

In  America  the  postgraduate  school  may  be 
characterized  as  a  compensatory  adjustment. 
It  is  an  effort  to  mend  a  machine  that  was 
predestined  to  break  down.  The  more  con- 
scientious and  intelligent  men  trained  in  the 
American  medical  schools  above  described 
were  bound  to  become  aware  of  their  unfitness 
for  the  responsibilities  of  medical  practice. 
The  postgraduate  school  was  therefore  estab- 
lished to  do  what  the  medical  school  had  failed 
to  accomplish.  Thirteen  such  institutions 
exist  in  the  United  States,  of  which  those  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  command  good 
teaching  hospitals.  Their  instruction  is  imme- 
diately practical  in  character,  and  has  little  to 
offer  the  well  trained  undergraduate  student, 
who  will  do  better  to  resort  to  a  university 
for  such  additional  opportunity  as  he  wishes. 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  improvement 
of  medical  education  in  America  may  cut  the 
ground  out  from  under  the  postgraduate  school 
as  it  has  been  hen^  developed. 

Medical  Education  of  Women.  —  Access  to 


the  medical  faculty  on  the  same  terms  enjoyed 
by  men  was  granted  to  women  by  the  Swiss 
universities  in  1S7(5.  Tiie  constituent  states  of 
the  (Jerman  Enqjire  one  by  one  adopted  the 
same  policy.  Women  have  been  admitted  to 
the  medical  faculty  of  the  Prussian  universities 
on  the  same  terms  as  men  since  1908.  The 
number  of  women  students  of  medicine  in 
Germany  is,  however,  still  small  (241  in  the 
summer  semester  of  1910),  the  reason  being  that 
secondary  school  facilities  have  not  yet  l>een 
provided  in  suflii'ient  abundance.  In  Great 
Britain  a  medical  school  for  women  was  eslab- 
hshed  in  London  in  1874,  —  the  London  School 
of  Medicine  for  Women,  through  which 
nearlj'  one  thousand  students  have  passed  since 
its  opening.  The  other  hospital  schools  of 
London  exclude  women.  Of  the  provincial 
univer.sities  Durham,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Bristol  arc  coeduca- 
tional, as  are  Aberdeen  and  Dundee  in  Scot- 
land. Edinburgh  examines,  but  does  not 
teach,  women  students  of  medicine.  Glasgow 
teaches  them  in  a  separate  establishment.  In 
the  United  States  both  women's  medical  schools 
and  coeducational  medical  schools  exist.  There 
were  in  1909,  91  medical  schools  admitting 
both  men  and  women,  three  admitting  women 
alone.  Of  921  women  students  in  that  year 
7.52  attended  coeducational  institutions;  169 
attended  women's  medical  schools. 

Medical  Education  of  the  Negro.  —  The 
metiical  education  of  tlie  negro  is,  particularly 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  a 
matter  of  urgent  importance.  The  relations  of 
the  two  races  are  such  that  both  suffer  in  point 
of  health  if  either  is  neglected.  A  consideralile 
supply  of  well  trained  negro  physicians  needs, 
therefore,  to  be  procured.  For  this  purj)ose 
there  exist  now  in  the  United  States  six  medical 
schools  for  negroes,  but  of  these  six  only  two  — 
one  at  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C., 
the  other  Meharry  Medical  College  at  Nash- 
ville —  are  in  position  to  give  a  fair  training  in 
medicine.  A.  F. 

For  existing  conditions  in  medical  education 
in  other  countries,  see  the  articles  on  education 
in  the  respective  countries;  e.g.  Beloiim, 
Education  in  ;  Netherlands,  Education  in  ; 
etc. 
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Information  as  to  current  work  in  medical 
schools  is  obtainable  from  the  following 
sources:  — 

Germany  and  Austria.  —  From  the  Vorlesungs-Vcr- 
zeichnisse  der  Universitdten  von  Deutschland,  Oestcrreich 
und  der  Schweiz,  published  twice  yearly  by  the  Aka~ 
demischer  Verlag,  Munchen.  This  publication  includes 
the  announced  courses  of  all  universities.  Each  univer- 
sity also  publishes  its  own  catalogues  :  Vorlesu7ig-Ver- 
zeichhiss  (lectures)  and  Personal-Verzeichniss  (list  of 
professors  and  students).  Physicians  desiring  post 
graduate  opportunities  should  consult  the  program  of 
the  Dozenten-V ereinigung  of  Berlin,  the  publications  of 
the  Kaiserin  Friedrich  Haus,  Luisenplatz,  Berlin,  and 
the  Anglo-American  Medical  Association,  Berlin,  and 
one  of  the  following  :  — 

Karger,  Da-i  Medizinische  Berlin;  G.  Mamlock,  Weg- 
weiser  filr  Aerzle;  J.  Pagel,  Aerztefuhrer  durch  Berlin. 
As  to  Vienna  see  Aerztliche  Fortbildungkurse,  published 
by  Urban  and  Schwarzenberg. 

Great  Britain.  —  The  two  leading  London  medical 
journals.  The  Lancet  and  the  British  Medical  Journal, 
publish  annually  in  August  or  September  "  Educational 
Numbers,"  containing  full  information  respecting  all 
British  medical  schools,  examinations,  etc.  Every 
school  issues  a  calendar. 

France.  —  An  English  Handbook  to  the  Paris  Med- 
ical School  by  A.  A.  Warden  (Loiidon,  1903). 

Livret  de  V Etudiant  UUniversite  de  Paris — obtain- 
able from  thf  Bureau  des  Renseignements  h,  la  Sorbonne, 
47  Rue  des  Ecoles,  Paris. 

Programmes-Generaux  des  Cours  et  Conferences. 
Imprimerie  Chaix,  Boulevard  St.  Michel. 

Every  university  issues  its  own  Livret  de  V  Etudiant. 

America. —  The  Journal  of  the  Amoican  Medical 
Association  (Chicago)  i»iil:>lishes  annually  in  August  an 
"Educational  NuiuIxt,"  i;i\'ing  full  information  re- 
specting all  American  medical  schools.  The  Council  on 
Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
(Chicago)  also  publishes  a  large  number  of  pamphlets 
dealings  with  the  same  topic.  Every  medical  school 
issues  a  catalogue. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

—  .Mcilic-al  iiis])cction  is  an  extension  of  the 
activities  of  the  school  in  which  the  educator 
and  the  physician  join  hands  to  insure  for  each 
child  such  conditions  of  health  and  vitality 
as  will  best  enable  him  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  free  education  offered  by  the  State.  Its 
object  is  to  improve  health  conditions  among 
school  children,  safeguard  them  from  disease, 
and  nnider  tiiem  healthier,  happier,  and  more 
vigorous.  It  is  founded  on  a  recognition  of  the 
intimate  relationshi])  between  the  physical 
and  mental  conditions  of  tlie  children  and  the 
consequent  dcjx'ndence  of  education  on  healtli 
conditions.  Systems  of  medical  inspection 
have  been  in  existence  for  some  eighty  years, 
l)Ut  it  is  during  the  jiast  (|uarter  of  a  century 
that  its  rapid  and  world-wide  spread  has  taken 
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place.  It  is  now  a  movement,  national  in 
scope,  in  most  of  the  important  countries  of 
the  world.  It  is  found  in  all  of  the  continents, 
and  the  extent  of  its  development  in  different 
countries  is,  in  some  measure,  proportionate  to 
their  educational  enlightenment. 

Status  in  Different  Countries.  —  France.  — 
The  first  work  seems  to  have  been  done  in 
France,  where  the  law  of  1S3.3  and  the  Royal 
Ordinance  of  1837  charged  school  authorities 
with  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  sanitary 
condition  of  school  premises  and  supervising 
the  health  of  school  children.  A  few  years 
later,  in  1842  and  1843,  decrees  were  pro- 
mulgated directing  that  every  public  school 
should  be  regularly  inspected  by  a  physician. 
Despite  these  early  beginnings,  genuine  med- 
ical inspection,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term,  was  not  begun  in  France  until  1879,  when 
the  work  was  organized  in  Paris.  Eight  years 
later  medical  and  sanitary  inspection  were 
made  obligatory  in  all  French  schools,  public 
and  private. 

At  the  present  time,  medical  inspection  in 
Paris  is  carried  on  by  a  corps  of  210  school 
physicians,  who  are  selected  by  competitive 
examinations,  and  each  of  whom  has  super- 
vision over  not  more  than  1000  children.  At 
least  twice  each  month  these  doctors  visit  each 
school  and  make  careful  examinations  of  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  premises,  giving 
special  attention  to  lighting,  ventilation,  cleanli- 
ness, and  water  supply.  After  this,  a  visit 
is  made  to  each  classroom,  and  the  children  are 
selected  who  appear  to  need  special  attention. 
After  this  general  inspection,  individual  ex- 
aminations of  children  are  conducted  in  the 
inspector's- private  room.  Three  classes  of 
children  are  examined;  first,  those  whom  the 
doctor  has  selected  as  appearing  to  need 
special  attention;  second,  those  referred  to 
him  by  the  teachers  and  masters;  and,  third, 
those  who  have  returned  to  school  after  ab- 
sence from  unknown  cause.  Each  child  is 
given  a  thorough  physical  examination  dur- 
ing the  first  months  of  school  life,  and  a 
com]ilete  record  of  the  results  is  entered  on  an 
individual  record  sheet,  which  follows  the  child 
through  his  subsequent  school  career.  Meas- 
urements of  height  and  weight  are  made  every 
six  months,  and  entered  on  these  sheets,  to- 
gether with  records  of  illnesses  and  the  results 
of  physical  examinations.  Parents  are  in- 
formed of  any  defects  or  diseases  discovered, 
and  urged  to  secure  remedial  treatment.  In 
the  other  cities  of  France  the  systems  followed 
arc  based  on  that  of  Paris,  but  are  in  general  less 
thorough,  and  in  the  snudler  places  are  mostly 
restricted  to  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
contagious  diseases. 

Germany.  —  Dresden  began  work  in  1867, 
when  vision  tests  were  instituted.  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main  a])pointed  a  school  doctor  in 
1888,  and  the  examiile  was  rajjidly  followed 
by  other  cities.  Wiesbaden  soon  develoi)ed  a 
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jilaii  tluit  WHS  widfly  ('oi)i('(I  aiul  hceaino  a  model 
for  tlio  work  tlirouf^lioul  the  (■iiii)ire.  The 
procedure  followed  by  the  school  doctor  on  his 
monthly  visits  to  each  school  closely  resembles 
that  already  (lescril)ed  as  followed  in  Paris. 
General  inspections  of  jireniises  and  classrooms 
are  first  made,  followed  l)y  individnal  examina- 
tions of  selected  pupils.  Each  child  is  given 
a  physical  examination  before  first  entering 
school,  and  subsequent  ones  in  the  secon<l, 
fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  years  of  school  life. 
A  record  sheet  is  kept  for  each  child,  and  parents 
are  notified  of  the  results  of  the  examinations. 
There  is  wide  variation  in  the  thoroushness 
of  medical  insjiection  in  dilferent  i)arts  of  the 
empire.  Tlioroughly  organized  .systems  under 
state  regulation  exist  only  in  Saxe-Meiningen 
and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  where  every  school, 
both  public  and  private,  in  the  country  as  well 
as  in  the  city,  is  provided  with  a  state-appointed 
doctor.  In  other  states,  the  school  doctors  are 
appointed  by  and  work  under  t!ie  municipal 
MagiMrnt,  the  local  board  of  education,  or  the 
board  of  health.  In  1908  some  400  towns  and 
cities  had  systems  of  medical  school  inspection, 
employing  about  1600  physicians.  Three  plans 
of  employing  and  remunerating  these  school 
doctors  are  common.  Under  the  first,  the 
physician  is  employed  on  full  time,  and  is  paid 
a  salary  ranging  from  SI "50  to  S2750  per  annum, 
and  has  the  right  to  a  pension.  Under  the 
second  plan,  a  salary  of  from  SI50  to  8250  a 
year  is  paiil  for  part-time  ser\nces,  and  the  work 
is  usually  carried  on  in  addition  to  other  public 
health  services,  for  which  separate  payment  is 
made.  The  third  plan  is  to  pay  on  a  per  capita 
basis  according  to  the  number  of  children 
inspected,  and  the  scale  of  payment  ranges 
from  six  cents  to  fifteen  cents  per  cliild  per  year, 
the  average  being  about  twelve  cents.  Pay- 
ment is  also  sometimes  made  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  cents  to  one  dollar  for  each  class  examined. 
As  yet  there  are  only  a  few  school  nurses  in 
Germany,  Charlottenburg  and  Stuttgart  being 
the  only  cities  which  employ  them.  Other 
movements,  however,  closely  allied  to  medical 
inspection,  such  as  school  feeding  iq.v.)  and 
the  provision  of  special  classes  for  exceptional 
children,   have   made   notable  progress.      (See 

GeHM.\NY,   EDUC.A.TIOX  IN.) 

Great  Britain.  —  The  medical  inspection  of 
schools  and  scholars  is  carried  on  under  the 
provision  of  the  Education  Act  of  1907,  which 
is  mandatory  in  its  nature  and  applies  to  the 
schools  of  England  and  Wales.  In  Scotland  it 
is  carried  on  under  the  Education  Act  of  1908, 
which  went  into  force  at  the  beginning  of  1909, 
and  conferred  on  school  boards  powers  necessary 
for  a  universal  system  of  medical  inspection. 
In  Ireland  compulsory  medical  inspection  does 
not  exist.  Such  as  is  carried  on,  is  mainly 
performed  by  the  school  inspectors  of  the 
National  Board,  who  are  not  medical  men. 
The  object  of  medical  inspection  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, as  stated  in  the  Memorandum  of  the  Board 


of  Education,  is  "to  secure  for  every  child, 
normal  or  defective,  conditions  of  health  com- 
patible with  that  full  and  cfTectivc  development 
of  its  organic  functions,  its  special  senses,  and 
its  mental  powers,  which  constitutes  true  edu- 
cation." 

Although  London  began  medical  inspection 
in  iMigland  by  the  appointment  of  a  school 
jdiysician  in  1891,  the  movement  was  only  sjjo- 
radic  in  its  development  up  to  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  1907,  making  it  universal  and  com- 
pulsory. The  details  of  organization  are  in 
the  main  left  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, although  some  minimum  requirements 
are  laid  down  by  the  Memorandum  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  These  provisions  include  the 
physical  examination  of  each  child  at  the  time 
of  its  entrance  to  a  public  elementary  school, 
and  at  least  three  subsecpient  examinations. 
The  first  of  these  takes  place  during  the  third 
year  of  school  life,  or  about  the  seventh  year  of 
age;  the  second  during  the  sixth  year  of  school 
life,  or  about  the  tenth  year  of  age;  and  the 
third  at  the  time  the  child  is  about  to  leave 
school  and  go  to  work. 

School  nurses  were  first  employed  in  England, 
where  their  work  in  London  dates  back  as  far 
as  1887.  The  first  school  nurses,  in  the  newer 
acceptance  of  the  term,  were  appointed  in  1901 
by  the  London  School  Board,  and  their  em- 
ployment is  now  becoming  general  in  other 
cities. 

Other  Countries.  —  In  Norway,  the  move- 
ment has  progressed  steadily  since  1885,  when 
some  localities  supported  regular  school  phy- 
sicians. Permissive  regulations  were  passed 
in  1889,  and  two  years  later  obligatory  ones 
were  adopted.  Sweden  is  probably  the  coun- 
try where  the  term  "  school  physician  "  was 
first  employed  in  its  modern  sense.  As  far 
back  as  1868,  medical  officers  were  attached 
to  the  staff  of  each  large  school.  Their  duties 
and  spheres  of  activity  have  been  greatly 
extended,  beginning  first  with  the  higher, 
and  since  1895  including  the  primary  schools. 
Denmark  has  no  regular  system  of  medical 
inspection,  nor  any  legislation  directly  pro- 
viding for  it.  There  is,  however,  a  certain 
amount  of  work  carried  on  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  larger  towns  and 
cities.  Austria  was  the  first  country  to  enact 
effective  legislation  covering  inspection  in 
elementary  schools.  This  was  done  through 
the  ministerial  decree  of  1873,  providing  for 
the  regular  employment  of  school  physicians. 
In  Hungary,  the  act  of  1885  estabhshed  the 
office  of  school  physician.  In  Switzerland,  the 
medical  examination  of  children  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Federal  government,  but  not 
enforced.  Nevertheless  some  thirteen  cantons 
carry  out  the  recommended  inspection,  and  in 
some  cities  very  thorough  work  is  done  by  the 
school  doctors.  Russia  has  made  jirovision 
for  medical  inspection  since  1871,  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  cases  it  has  not  extended 
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beyond  the  secondary  and  higher  schools.  In 
Bulgaria  organized  work  dates  from  1904, 
while  in  Roumania  adequate  legislation  has 
existed  since  1899. 

In  Belgium,  medical  inspection  is  the  rule  in 
the  more  important  municipalities,  and  Brussels 
is  credited  with  establishing  the  first  system 
of  medical  inspection,  in  the  full  modern  sense 
of  the  term,  in  1874,  when  school  physicians 
were  appointed  who  inspected  each  school  three 
times  a  month.  From  its  inception  the  system 
was  remarkably  successful,  and  was  copied  in 
other  Belgian  cities  and  served  as  a  model  for 
systems  in  Switzerland.  Some  of  the  earliest 
work  of  school  dentists  and  oculists  was  done 
in    Brussels. 

A  number  of  countries  in  America,  outside 
the  United  States,  have  more  or  less  well 
developed  systems  of  medical  inspection.  In 
Canada,  Montreal  began  work  in  1906,  when 
fifty  school  physicians  were  appointed.  This 
was  followed  by  work  undertaken  in  Halifax 
and  Vancouver  in  1907.  Some  work  is  being 
done  in  all  of  the  provinces,  and  there  is  legis- 
lation providing  for  its  existence  in  Ontario, 
Manitoba,  and  Alberta.  Medical  Inspection 
in  Mexico  dates  from  1896,  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medical  Inspection  and  School  Hygiene 
was  organized  under  the  Director-General  of 
Elementary  Instruction,  and  a  few  doctors 
were  appointed.  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  numerous  reorganizations,  and  a  constant 
extension  of  the  system,  until  it  is  now  very 
complete  and  notably  efficient  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  and  its  suburbs.  The  work  has  spread 
until  it  is  fully  organized  in  the  state  of  Chi- 
huahua, and  partly  so  in  Guanajuato  and  San 
Luis  Potosi. 

In  South  America,  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  Chile  both  began  medical  inspection  of 
schools  in  1888,  and  in  both  republics  the 
systems  are  very  thoroughly  developed.  The 
work  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand 
dates  from  1906,  and  includes  not  only  pre- 
ventive measures,  but  much  scientific  study 
of  the  results  of  the  examinations.  Tins 
renders  the  reports  from  these  states  unusually 
valuable.  In  Japan,  medical  inspection  has 
been  compulsory  and  universal  since  1898. 
Only  small  towns  and  country  districts  are 
exempted.  In  Cairo,  Egypt,  the  first  school 
physician  was  appointed  in  1882,  and  the  sys- 
tem has  been  continued  ever  since. 

United  States.  —  Boston  was  the  first  city 
in  the  United  States  to  establish  a  regular 
system  of  medical  inspection.  This  was  in  the 
year  1894,  and  came  as  a  result  of  a  series  of 
epidemics  among  the  school  ciiildren.  New 
York  City  followed  in  1897,  when  134  school 
physicians  were  appointed.  Chicago  and  Phil- 
adeljihia  began  work  in  1895  and  1898,  resjjcc- 
tively.  In  all  of  these  instances  medical 
inspection  had  in  its  inception  the  sole  object 
of  reducing  the  number  of  cases  of  contagious 
diseases  among  the  pupils. 


From  the  greater  cities,  the  movement 
rapidly  spread  to  the  smaller  ones,  the  first 
step  in  most  cases  being  taken  by  a  local  medical 
society  offering  to  carry  on  volunteer  work  for 
a  Limited  time  to  demonstrate  its  desirability. 
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Number  of  Cities  in  the  United  States  ha^'ing  Systems 
of  Medical  Inspection  (1890-1911). 

During  the  school  year  1910-1911  an  extensive 
study  undertaken  by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, and  covering  1038  cities,  including  nearly 
90  per  cent  of  the  numicipalities  having  regu- 
larly organized  systems  of  public  schools  under 
superintendents,  showed  that  in  443  cities 
there  were  systems  of  medical  inspection  in 
force.  In  other  words,  regularly  organized 
systems   of    medical    inspection    constitute    an 


Medical  Inspection  Laws  in  1911. 

States  haviriK  mamiatory  laws,  in  black : 
Those  having  pormissive  laws,  in  cross  hatch ; 
Those  having  no  laws,  in  outline. 

integral  feature  of  the  school  systems  in  43  per 
cent  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  The 
preceding  chart  represents  graphically  the  num- 
ber of  cities  having  systems  of  medical  inspec- 
tion each  year  since  1894,  and  shows  how  the 
growth  of  the  movement  has  been  at  first 
slow  and  gradual,  and,  in  the  last  few  years, 
increasingly  rapid.     It   presents   the  facts  for 
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the  411  eitios,  from  which  it  was  possible 
to  secure  information  as  to  the  date  of  begin- 
nioK  medical  inspection. 

The  tabulated  returns  of  the  study  above 
referred  to  show  that  the  adoption  of  medical 
inspection  of  schools  has  been  more  Rcneral 
in  the  cities  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Western 
than  in  the  Central  and  Southern  states.  In 
the  North  Atlantic  states  oS  per  cent  of  the  cities 
have  systems  of  medical  inspection,  in  the 
South  Atlantic  group  31  \)ct  cent,  in  the  South 
Central  states  35  per  cent,  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral division  only  29  per  cent,  and  in  the 
Western  states  57  per  cent.  In  compiling 
these  data  the  states  have  been  grouped  by 
divisions  according  to  the  standard  adopted 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Census. 

Medical  inspection  as  now  carried  on  in 
•  American  schools  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes  of  work.  The  first  is  inspection  for  the 
detection  of  cases  of  contagious  disease.  The 
second  consists  of  examinations  conducted  by 
the  teachers  themselves  to  detect  defective 
vision  and  hearing.  The  tliird  comprises  com- 
plete physical  examinations  of  the  pupils  to 
detect  physical  defects  and  organic  diseases. 

Inspection  for  the  Detection  of  Contagious 
Disease.  —  Where  there  is  any  sort  of  metlical 
inspection  it  is  nearly  invariably  true  that  in- 
spection for  the  detection  of  contagious  dis- 
eases is  included  as  one  of  the  most  important 
items.  Indeed,  there  are  many  cities  where 
this  is  the  only  work  carried  on.  Its  object 
is  primarily  the  protection  of  the  community, 
and  because  of  this  the  work  is  often  conducted 
by  physicians  of  the  board  of  health.  In  most 
cities  the  inspectors  call  daily  at  the  schools 
to  which  they  are  assigned  and  examine  such 
pupils  as  are  referred  to  them  by  the  teachers 
and  principals.  These  pupils  include  all  who 
have  returned  to  school  after  being  absent  on 
account  of  illness  or  from  unknown  causes  as 
well  as  those  who  are  in  school  and  suspected  of 
suffering  from  some  infectious  or  contagious 
ailment.  In  most  cities  examinations  are  made 
for  the  following  diseases:  Scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  measles,  smallpox,  chicken  pox, 
tonsilitis,  pediculosis,  ringworm,  impetigo 
contagiosa,  trachoma,  and  other  transmis- 
sible diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp,  and  ej'e. 
Tuberculosis,  when  thought  to  be  far  enough 
advanced  to  be  a  menace  to  public  health,  is 
generally  reported  to  the  chief  medical  inspector 
before  excluding  the  pupil  from  school.  (For 
further  discussion,  see  Contagious  Diseases  ; 
Infectious  Diseases.) 

When  children  are  excluded,  brief  but  suf- 
ficient reason  therefor  is  written  on  an  exclusion 
card,  which  is  sent  to  the  parents.  One  copy 
is  filed  with  the  school  authorities,  and  one  with 
the  board  of  health.  School  physicians  are  for- 
bidden to  make  any  suggestions  as  to  treat- 
ment and  management  of  the  pupils  who  are 
sick.  This  rule  is  nearly  universal,  and  is 
made  imperative. 


Vision  and  Hearing  Tests.  —  The  policy 
of  legislators  and  school  administrators  in 
arranging  to  have  tests  for  sight  and  hearing 
conducted  by  school  teaciiers  themselves  rather 
than  by  si)ecialists  has  occasioned  many  expres- 
sions of  surprise  and  no  little  criticism.  This 
policy,  however,  has  reached  its  present  wide 
development  on  the  recommendations  of  special- 
ists themselves  who  deem  that  such  tests  are 
wholly  within  the  capacity  of  the  teacher.  It 
is  their  oi)inion  that  children  are  subjected  to 
less  nervous  strain  when  tested  by  their  teachers 
than  when  tested  by  strangers,  and,  therefore, 
exhibit  themselves  in  a  more  natural  way.  It  is 
always  the  intention,  however,  wherever  this  pol- 
icy is  followed,  to  have  scientific  examinations 
made  by  specialists  in  cases  where  defects  are 
apparently  revealed  by  the  teachers'  tests. 

Work  of  this  sort  has  greatly  increased  since 
the  action  of  the  state  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1906  in  passing  a  medical  inspection 
law  containing  mandatory  provisions  bj'  which 
vision  and  hearing  tests  are  conducted  by  the 
teachers.  During  tlie  hearings  on  the  Medical 
Inspection  Bill  a  mass  of  evidence  was  pre- 
sented by  experts  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  feasibility  of  such  tests.  (For  further 
discussion  see  Ear,  section  on  Tests  of  Hear- 
ing; and  Eye.  section  on  Tests  of  Vision.) 

Physical  Examinations.  —  iMunicipal  and 
educational  authorities  in  America  have  very 
generally  realized  that  the  theory  on  which 
physical  examinations  are  conducted  rests  on  a 
different  foundation  from  that  underlying  med- 
ical inspection  for  contagious  diseases.  Histor- 
ically, physical  examinations  have  usually  fol- 
lowed, and  almost  never  preceded,  the  inception  of 
inspections  for  the  detection  of  contagious  disease. 
The  latter  is  primarily  a  protective  measure,  and 
looks  mainly  to  the  present  safeguarding  of  the 
community.  The  former  aims  at  securing  the 
physical  soundness  and  strength  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  looks  far  into  the  future.  It  has  been 
brought  into  being  by  successive  results  of  a 
long  series  of  studies  which  have  shown  that 
there  are  many  physical  defects  which  are 
common  among  children  and  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  their  present  health  and  future 
development,  and  may  be  easily  remedied  or 
modified,  if  they  are  discovered  early  enough. 
Moreover,  these  studies  have  demonstrated  that 
without  a  system  of  medical  inspection  only  a  small 
minority  of  these  defects  are  discovered  by  teach- 
ers or  known  to  them,  to  the  parents,  or  to  the 
cliildren  themselves. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  record  card 
which  is  in  use  in  New  York  City  to  record  the 
results  of  the  individual  physical  examinations 
of  pupils.  By  referring  to  the  headings  under 
which  the  entries  are  made  we  may  see  what 
the  defects  are  which  the  school  physicians 
search  for  and  record  if  discovered.  The  fist 
for  New  York  City  is  not  very  different  from 
the  list  commonly  employed  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.     It  may  be  regarded  as  typical. 
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PHYSICAL  RECORD.     NEW   YORK   CITY 

imi 
Born 

Nationality  of  Father Mother 

Number  in  Family,  Adults Children 

Number 

Scarlet  Fever Diphtheria Pertussis, 

Pneumonia Grippe 

Date  of  1st  Examination 


1 

a 

3,  etc. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2    Term                                            .     .    . 

3.   Class       

4.  Revaccinations 

5.  Diseases  during  term 

6.  Date  of  physical  examinations    .    . 

7.  Defective  vision 

8.  Defective  hearing 

9.  Defective  nasal  breathing  .... 

10.  Hypertrophied  tonsils 

11.  Tubercular  lymph  nodes     .... 

12.  Pulmonary  disease 

13.  Cardiac  disease 

14.  Chorea 

15.  Orthopedic  defect 

16.  Malnutrition 

17.  Defective  teeth 

18.  Defective  palate 

19.  Height 

20.  Weight 

21     Mentality       

22.   Effort 

23.   Proficiency 

medical  inspection.  The  total  number  em- 
ployed in  American  cities  at  the  beginning  of 

Name the  year  1911  is  415,  of  which  375,  or  90  per 

cent,  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Cen- 
tral States. 

The    first    regular    employment    of    trained 

ofBirth.L     ^//.History  of  Measles nurses  in  Connection  with  the  work  of  medical 

T^.  ,  ^.    .  T>„.f„..-.  examination  was  begun  in  New  York  City  in 

pvfir  DinnthRna  Pertnsaia  _^  ,  r,r\r\         i  i* 

Decern  ber,  1902,  when  a  corps  of  nurses  was 
established  at  a  salary  of  seventy-five  dollars 
per  month  each.     Since  that  time  experience 

in  School h^s  proved,  especially  in  the  largest  cities,  that 

the  employment  of  competent  school  nurses  is 
almost  a  necessity.  The  nurses  are  especially 
valuable  in  reducing  the  number  of  exclusions 
of  children  from  school  on  account  of  minor 
illnesses.  Many  of  these  when  properly  treated 
by  the  nurse  in  school  do  not  prevent  the  regular 
attendance  of  the  child.  The  trained  nurse 
greatly  enhances  the  success  of  the  work  of 
the  school  physician  in  improving  the  health 
of  the  school  children.  She  aids  the  school 
teacher  in  detecting  the  first  signs  of  approach- 
ing illness.  She  sees  to  it  that  all  excluded 
cases  are  placed  under  treatment  as  soon  as 
may  be,  so  that  there  is  the  least  possible  loss 
of  time  from  school  and  interference  with  edu- 
cation. She  treats  those  cases  which  would  for 
various  reasons  receive  no  attention  at  their 
homes.  She  assists  the  school  physician  in  the 
clerical  work  of  recording  the  results  of  the 
physical  examinations  which  he  conducts. 

In  many  cases  it  is  also  found  feasible  to 
employ  the  nurses  during  the  summer  months, 
when  there  is  no  school,  in  work  directed  to 
the  lessening  of  the  great  mortality  rate  among 
infants  from  summer  diarrhea,  due  mainly 
to  improper  care  and  feeding.  Again,  she 
aids  materially  in  the  anti-tuberculosis  cam- 
paign. About  a  quarter  of  the  cities  having 
any  sort  of  medical  inspection  employ  school 
nurses,  and  the  number  is  increasing  rapidly. 
To  sum  up  the  case  for  the  school  nurse;  she 
is  the  instructor  of  parents,  pupils,  teachers, 
and  all  members  of  the  family  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  hygiene.  She  is  a 
most  efficient  link  between  the  school  and  the 
home. 

Dental  Inspection.  —  Increasing  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  inspection  of  children's 
teeth  in  American  schools,  and  the  work  is 
being  more  and  more  commonly  carried  on  as  a 
branch  of  medical  insjiection  in  a  semi-inde- 
pendent  way.     (See   Tekth,   C.^re  ok  among 

ScHOdL    ('niLDI!E-\.) 

Summary  of  Conditions  in  the  United  States. 

—  Reference  ha.s  been  made  to  the  study  of  the 
status  of  medical  inspection  which  included 
90  per  cent  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
having  school  systems  organized  under  sujier- 
inlendents  of  schools  and  wliicli  I)rought  to- 
getlier  the  data  as  to  the  status  of  the  move- 
ment in  tlie  spring  of  1911.  The  following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  conditions  as  revealed  by  that 
study. 


The  most  extensive  results  yet  secured  in  the 
United  States  as  to  the  physical  conditions  of 
school  children  are  those  from  the  examinations 
conducted  by  the  board  of  health  in  New  York 
City.  The  results  for  the  year  1908,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools  for  that  year,  are  as  follows:  — 


Total 

Percentage 

Number     of     children     ex- 

amined   

252,254 

100 

Found  to  have  no  defects     . 

65,616 

26 

P"ound  to  be  defective       .     . 

186,638 

74 

Found  to  be  .suifering  from  ; 

Malnutrition 

8,054 

3.2 

Chorea         

821 

.3 

Tubercular  lymph  nodes   . 

997 

.4 

Cardiac  diseases 

1,964 

.8 

Pulmonary  diseases       .     . 

673 

.3 

Skin  diseases 

4,115 

1.6 

Orthopedic  defects  .     .     . 

1,728 

.7 

IJefect  of  vision  .... 

26,224 

10.4 

Defect  of  hcarini;      .      .      . 

2,287 

.9 

Defect  of  nasal  breathing  . 

36,099 

14.3 

Defect  of  palate  .... 

8!)7 

.4 

Defect  of  teeth     .... 

135,160 

53.6 

Hypertrophied  tonsils  .      . 

44,889 

17.8 

Defective  mentality      .     . 

691 

.3 

The  School  Nurse.  —  The  school  nurse  is 
now  con.sidercd  to  be  one  of  the  most  necessary 
adjuncts  of  the  better  developed  systems  of 
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Cities  from  wliieh  returns  were 
securetl         

Having  systems  of  medicjU  in- 
speetion 

Having  inspection  for  the  detec- 
tion of  contagious  diseases     . 

Having  visi(jn  ami  hearing  tests 
by  teachers 

Having  vision  and  hearing  tests 
by  phj'sicians        

Having  complete  physical  ex- 
aminations   

Having  dent:d  inspection  by 
dentists        


Systems  administered  by  boards  of  educa- 
tion       . 

Systems  adniinistorcd  \>y  boards  of  health 
Number  of  ^.chiml  pli^sicians  employed 
Number  of  school  nurses  eniploj-ed 


Ndmber 


337 

106 

1415 

415 


Administration.  —  There  are  two  standard 
types  of  administration,  that  under  the  Board 
of  Health  and  that  under  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. In  the  early  days  of  medical  inspection 
practically  all  the  systems  were  administered 
by  local  boards  of  health,  but  in  recent  years 
the  tide  has  turned  the  other  way,  until  at  the 
present  time  about  one  quarter  of  the  cities 
have  systems  under  their  lioards  of  health,  and 
in  the  remaining  three  quarters  the  board  of 
education  is  the  controlling  body.  According 
to  the  best  American  practice  there  should  be 
one  medical  inspector  and  one  nurse  for  each 
2000  pupils  in  cities  where  the  nurse  and  phy- 
sician are  emplo.ved  on  full  time  and  the 
schools  are  so  large  and  so  close  together  as  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  time  spent  in  going 
from  one  building  to  another.  These  figures 
must  be  radically  altered  for  rural  districts. 

Salaries.  —  Professor  William  Osier  is  cred- 
ited with  saying  with  regard  to  the  work  of 
medical  inspection  in  England,  "If  we  are  to 
have  school  inspection  let  us  have  good  men 
to  do  the  work,  and  let  us  pay  them  well.  It 
will  demand  a  special  training  and  a  careful 
technique."  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted 
that  this  point  of  view  has  not  been  more  gen- 
erally taken  in  America.  In  this  country  the 
financial  remuneration  of  school  physicians  and 
school  nurses  is  almost  invariably  inadequate. 
The  salaries  paid  range  from  nothing  to  S4000 
per  annum.  In  many  localities  the  local 
medical  association  conducts  medical  inspection 
forayear  or  two  without  cost  to  the  city  in  order 
to  demonstrate  its  value.  This  results  in  the 
tabulated  returns  showing  that  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  cities  the  doctors  and  nurses 
receive  no  pay  at  all  for  their  services.  It  may 
also  be  a  factor  in  Ijringing  about  the  extremely 


low  salaries  that  arc  received  after  regular  pay- 
ment is  given.  The  following  table  is  made  up 
from  the  study  of  conditions  in  1038  cities,  and 
shows  the  number  of  localities  in  which  the 
salaries  of  doctors  and  nurses  fall  within  the 
salary  limits  named  in  each  grouj).  Tliat  is 
to  say,  the  first  line  shows  that  tiiere  are 
seventy-five  cities  in  which  the  doctors  donate 
tiicir  services  and  twenty-one  in  which  the 
school  nurses  do  tiie  same.  The  second  line 
indicates  that  there  are  fortj'-seven  cities  in 
which  the  salaries  paid  to  the  doctors  are  be- 
tween SI  and  $100  per  annum. 


No.  OF  Cities 

WHERE 

Doctors  Re- 
ceive S.^LARV 

Indicated 

No.  OF  Cities 

WHERE  Nurses 

Receive  Salary 

Indicated 

No  salarj' 

75 

21 

Sl-100 

47 

— 

101-200 

SO 

— 

201-300 

44 

2 

301-400 

25 

401-500 

24 

1 

501-600 

18 

21 

601-700 

2 

17 

701-800 

12 

24 

801-900 

6 

15 

901-1000 

13 

2 

1001-1500 

IS 

2 

1501-2500 

7 

. — 

2500-4000 

3 

— 

Fees  according  to  service 

19 

1 

The  table  shows  that  there  are  more  cities 
paying  their  school  physician  at  the  rate  of 
between  SlOO  and  .S200  per  year  than  there  are 
pajdng  salaries  of  any  other  amount.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  average  salary  is  somewhat 
higher  than  this.  If  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  table  and  without  taking  into  account  the 
number  of  doctors  employed  in  each  individual 
city,  the  average  salary  would  fall  within  the 
group  receiving  from  S201  to  s30()  per  annum. 
In  a  similar  way  the  second  column  of  the 
table  shows  that  there  are  more  cities  paying 
their  school  nurses  from  S701  to  SSOO  per  annum 
than  there  are  paying  any  other  salary,  but  the 
average  salary  would  be  about  8700  per  year. 
Of  course  the  sum  of  •'5200  per  annum  is  given 
in  return  for  only  a  part  of  the  school  doctors' 
time.  Nevertheless  it  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  somewhat  standard  rate  of  remuneration 
for  school  physicians  all  over  America.  There 
are  cases  where  so  little  work  is  required  that 
this  amount  may  be  considered  adequate,  but 
undoubtedly  in  most  cases  it  represents  an 
undue  degree  of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
school  physician. 

Cost  and  Time.  —  The  per  capita  cost  of 
medical  inspection  for  salaries  alone  ranges 
from  about  one-half  of  one  cent  for  vision  and 
hearing  examinations  conducted  by  teachers 
to  about  .§1.25  for  complete  physical  examina- 
tions   in    a    few    localities.     These    extremes, 
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however,  do  not  at  all  represent  average  condi- 
tions. In  general  the  per  capita  cost  of  medical 
inspection  in  America  ranges  from  ten  to  fifty 
cents  per  annum.  It  seems  to  be  a  fair  general- 
ization to  say  that  medical  inspection  for  the 
detection  of  contagious  diseases  can  be  ade- 
quately performed  at  an  annual  cost  of  about 
fifteen  cents  per  capita,  wliile  physical  exami- 
nations similarly  performed  and  including  the 
inspection  for  the  detection  of  communicable 
disease  cost  about  fifty  cents.  Physical  exam- 
inations for  the  detection  of  non-contagious 
physical  defects  can  be  made  by  an  experienced 
school  physician  in  about  twelve  to  fifteen 
minutes  per  child.  Vision  and  hearing  tests 
alone  demand  from  three  to  five  minutes  per 
child.  Systems  of  medical  inspection  wliich 
include  careful  physical  examinations  of  all 
children  cost  the  most  and  are  by  far  the  most 
valuable.  From  a  social  and  economic  point 
of  view  they  are  by  far  the  cheapest  in  the  better 
sense  of  the  word,  as  they  are  the  most  far- 
reaching,  both  in  their  immediate  and  indirect 
results.  Permanent  efficiency  requires  skilled 
workers,  careful  administration,  and  adequate 
remuneration. 

Legal  Provisions  in  the  United  States.  —  The 
first  state  law  providing  for  the  medical  inspec- 
tion of  school  children  appears  to  have  been 
passed   by   Connecticut  in   1899.     It   did   not 


provide  for  the  complete  sort  of  inspection 
now  carried  on  in  many  cities  and  states,  but 
only  for  the  testing  of  eyesight  by  teachers 
every  three  years.  Complete  medical  inspec- 
tion with  examinations  for  the  detection  of 
physical  defects  was  first  provided  for  by  state 
enactment  in  the  permissive  law  of  New  Jersey 
passed  in  1903.  This  was  followed  by  the 
mandatory  law  of  Massachusetts  in  1906,  which 
has  been  several  times  amended  and  has  served 
as  the  basis  for  a  majority  of  the  bills  which 
have  since  been  presented  in  other  state  legis- 
latures. At  the  present  time  (June,  1911) 
seven  states  have  mandatory  laws,  ten  have  per- 
missive ones,  and  in  two  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  medical  inspection  is  carried  on 
under  regulations  promulgated  by  the  boards 
of  health  and  having  the  force  of  law.  The 
map  on  page  184  shows  graphically  which 
states  have  mandatory  laws,  which  permissive 
ones,  and  in  wliich  states  there  are  no  laws  at 
all. 

The  past  five  years  have  furnished  a  large 
body  of  experience  under  varying  conditions 
in  widely  separated  locahties.  The  lessons  of 
this  experience  can  be  read  in  the  substantial 
agreement  of  a  majority  of  the  laws  in  several 
salient  features.  This  is  graphically  shown  by 
the  following  tabular  presentation  of  the  princi- 
pal features  of  the  different  laws  and  regulations. 


PRINCIPAL  FEATURES  OF  ST.\TE  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  PROVIDING  FOR 

MEDICAL   INSPECTION,    1911 


No. 

State 

o 
u 

i. 

O 

a 
< 
u 

Q 

o 

II 

Q  W 
w  «  - 

tit 

<a3< 

4 

O    1 

£§1 

f4 

U        CO 

a.  2  D 

III 

X  o 

IS 

Inspection  of 
Teachers,  Jani- 
tors, AND  Build- 
ings By  Doctors 

is 

Normal  Pupils 
Trained  tN  Tests 
OF  Sight  and 
Hearing 

tt 

(1.  B,Z 

K 

<  0 

Parents  Com- 
pelled to  Remedy 
Condition  Discov- 
ered 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

California    .... 
Colorado      .... 
Connecticut     .     .     . 
District  of  Columbia 
Indiana       .... 
Louisiana    .... 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
Minnesota        .     .     . 
New  Jersey 
New  York        .     .     . 
North  Dakota      .     . 

Ohio        

Pennsylvania        .     . 
Rhode  Island        .     . 

Utah 

Vermont     .... 
Virginia       .... 
WashiiiKton     .     .     . 
West  Virginia 

1909 
1909 
1907 
1907 
1911 
1911 
1909 
1906 
lUlO 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1909 
1911 

P 

M 
P 
M 
P 
M 
P 
M 
M 
M 
P 
P 
P 
M 
M 
M 
P 
P 
P 
M 

S 
S 

s 

H 

s 
s 
s 

S  orH 
H 

S 

s 

S 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 

* 

» 

* 

* 
* 
* 

* 

* 

* 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
* 

* 
* 
* 

* 

* 
* 

* 

* 

* 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
* 

* 

* 

* 

On  four  points  there  is  substantial  agreement,  fourth  are  respectively  the  placing  in  the  hands 
The  first  is  that  the  administration  of  the  pro-  of  school  physicians  the  inspection  of  conta- 
visions  of  the  law  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  gious  diseases,  the  physical  examinations,  and 
school    authorities.     The     second,    third,    and      the  inspection  of  teachers,  janitors,  and  build- 
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ings.     In  six  cases  the  provision  is  made  for 
testing  of  vision  and  hearing  by  the  teachers. 

L.  P.  A. 
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MEDULLA.  —  See  Nervous  System. 

MEGALOMANIA.  —  This  is  a  symptom  in 
various  mental  diseases  which  is  indicative  of 
a  feeling  of  well-being.  The  individual  be- 
lieves he  is  capable  of  doing  more  than  usual, 
and  often  more  than  he  is  capable  of  doing. 
Associated  with  it  there  are  usually  delusions 
of  great  wealth  and  supernatural  powers, 
sometimes  of  divinity,  and  occasionally  this 
develops  upon  a  basis  of  depression.  The 
symptom  is  found  in  mania  {q.v.),  in  paresis 
iq.v.),  and  in  dementia  precox  (q.ti.).  It  is  typi- 
cal of  paranoia,  but  we  now  know  that  paranoia 
(q.v.)  is  the  rarest  of  mental  diseases.  This 
feeling  of  well-being  is  probably  to  be  associated 
with  the  day  dreaming  and  feeling  of  power 
and  wealth  of  children,  and  these  ideas  of 
children  very  likely  are  based  upon  the  same 
sort  of  mental  processes  as  those  of  the  in- 
sane. S.  I.  F. 

See  M.\xi.\. 

MEIEROTTO,  JOHANN  HEINRICH  LUD- 
WIG  (1742-1800).  —German  scholar  and  rec- 
tor of  the  Joachimstal  Gymnasium  at  Ber- 
lin. He  strongly  supported  the  attitude  of 
Frederick  the  Great  (q.v.)  on  secondary  educa- 
tion. While  he  recognized  the  impossibility 
of  teaching  Latin  as  a  spoken  language,  al- 
though Latin  and  Greek  were  still  subjects 
studied  by  all  pupils,  he  did  not  neglect  Ger- 
man grammar  and  literature,  history  and  geog- 
raphy. Some  attention  was  paid  to  mathe- 
matics, but  none  to  modern  languages.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy,  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  Schools,  and  of  the  Consistory 
of  Berlin.  He  wrote  many  works  on  classical 
subjects,  among  them  being  Manners  and  Cus- 


toms of  the  Romans  at  different  Periods  of  the 
Republic  (1778-1779);  De  educalione  et  in.sti- 
tutione  qnam  M.  T.  Cicero  in  erudieiido  J'dio 
Marco  sec^ttus  est  (1784);  Granunatici  est 
aliquid  nescire  (178.5);  Dc  praccipuis  Roma- 
noruni  auctoribus  ac  primum  de  Taciti  moribus 
(1790);    De  Sallustii  moribus  (1792). 
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MEIKLEJOHN,     JOHN     MILLER     DOW 

(1S:50-11)()2).  —  I'rofcs.sor  of  Kducation  at  .'^t. 
Andrews  University,  Scotland.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  private  schoolmaster  in  Kdinburgh, 
and  after  being  educated  by  him  he  entered 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  On  graduating 
he  taught  for  several  years  in  schools  near 
Manchester  and  London.  He  contrilnited  fre- 
quently to  the  press,  and  in  1864  was  war  cor- 
respondent in  the  Danish-German  War.  In 
1874  he  was  a.ssistant  commissioner  on  the 
Endowed  School  Commission,  and  in  1876  was 
appointed  to  one  of  the  first  chairs  of  education 
in  Great  Britain,  founded  sinmltancously  at 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews  under  the  Bell 
Educational  Trust.  In  this  position  Professor 
Meiklcjohn  showed  a  high  conception  of  his 
duties  and  of  the  difficulties  before  him  in  view ' 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  scarcely  any  text- 
books at  all  on  the  subject  in  England.  The 
problem  of  education  he  conceived  to  be  "  how 
to  train  a  child  to  healthy  activity,  to  self- 
help,  to  a  harmonious  development  of  its  powers 
of  body  and  mind."  He  was  opposed  to  the  dry 
mechanical  methods  which  prevailed  in  the 
schools  of  his  day,  and  one  of  his  chief  contribu- 
tions was  a  series  of  school  textbooks  which 
laid  emphasis  on  a  rich  content.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned:  Brief  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language  and  Literature;  British  Empire, 
its  Geography,  Resources,  Landways  and  Watcr- 
vays;  New  Geography  on  the  Comparative 
Method;  English  Language,  its  Grammar, 
History,  and  Literature;  English  Readers. 
He  also  translated  Kant's  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vernunft,  and  wrote  a  memoir  on  An  Old 
Educational  Reformer,  Dr.  Andrew  Bell.  His 
conception  of  the  function  of  a  professor  of 
education  is  well  stated  in  lus  inaugural  ad- 
dress in  1876  (see  Barnard,  Am.  Jour,  of  Ed., 
Vol.  XXVIII,  pp.  220-224)  and  in  the  Train- 
ing of  Teachers  and  the  Chair  of  Education  in 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews  (1879). 

MELANCHOLIA.  —  A  term  used  to  indi- 
cate (1)  a  symptom  corresponding  with  a 
feeling  of  sadness  or  depression,  or  (2)  the  asso- 
ciation of  a  number  of  symjitoms  making  a 
specific  type  of  disease:  (a)  simple  melancholia, 
in  which  there  is  the  combination  of  depression, 
retardation,  and  a  difficulty  in  thinking;  (h) 
the  agitated  depression  which  is  made  up  of 
depression  with  motor  unrest  and  a  difficulty  in 
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thinking;  and  (c)  involution  melancholia,  or  a 
melancholia  occurring  late  in  life.  The  various 
forms  of  melancholia,  which  are  found  in  a 
variety  of  diseases,  are  probably  only  exaggera- 
tions of  the  normal  feelings  of  sadness  and 
depression,  exaggerated  under  abnormal  con- 
ditions. Lack  of  initiative,  apparent  stupor, 
due  to  general  slowing  of  movement,  bizarre 
ideas,  are  among  the  symptoms.  The  indi- 
vidual constantly  tliinks  of  methods  to  escape 
the  depression,  often  ending  in  suicide.  Re- 
covery is  usually  not  accompanied  by  mental 
deterioration.  The  first  attack  usually  comes 
before  the  age  of  twenty,  and  in  childhood  is  not 
as  severe  as  in  later  life.  The  appearance  of 
any  or  of  all  the  .symptoms  in  a  child  should  be 
looked  on  with  suspicion;  advice  properly 
given  at  the  time  of  the  first  attack  may  ward 
off  others.  The  symptoms  in  simple  melan- 
cholia are  so  similar  to  those  occurring  after 
prolonged  work  that  they  have  been  explained 
as  fatigue  or  exhaustion  phenomena.  The 
treatment  consists  of  enforced  rest ;  a  building 
up  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  restraint,  are 
necessary.  In  some  cases  considerable  watch- 
fulness is  required  to  prevent  the  patient  from 
committing  suicide. 

In  agitated  depression  there  is  an  emotional 
condition  accompanied  by  lack  of  inliibition 
of  movement,  e.g.  constant  moving,  picking 
at  the  face,  wringing  of  the  hands,  tearing  the 
hair,  etc.  This  is  typical  of  the  cases  of 
depression  which  are  of  sufficient  intensitj^  to 
need  hospital  treatment  and  restraint.  Involu- 
tion melancholia  conies  late  in  life,  and  has  no 
educational  interest.  No  symptom  is  so  com- 
mon in  mental  diseases  as  is  depression,  and  it 
is  not  infrequent  in  physical  diseases.  This 
symptom  should  be  the  first  to  attract  atten- 
tion, and  should  cause  the  teacher  to  summon 
"  first  aid  "  assistance  from  the  proper  author- 
ities in  charge  of  the  school  health.       S.  I.  F. 

See  Circular  Insanity;  Mania;  Obses- 
sio.Ns;   Stupor. 
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MELANCHTHON  (SCHWARTZERD), 

PHILIP  (14'.)7-l.jlK)).— The  great  German  re- 
former and  humanist,  the  Pncccptor  Germaniw, 
was  born  at  Bretten,  the  son  of  an  armorer.  He 
received  a  careful  education  at  home,  and  his 
ability  attracted  the  interest  of  his  uncle 
Reuchiin.  Before  proceeding  to  the  University 
of  Heidelberg  he  attended  the  Latin  school  at 
Pforzheim.  At  the  univer.sity  the  humanist 
movement  was  not  yet  firmly  established,  but 
Melanchthon,  in  addition  to  official  courses, 
devote<l  himself  to  the  new  studies,  (iradu- 
atiiig  in  1.511,  he  proceeded  to  the  University  of 


Tiibingen,  where  he  remained  for  six  years, 
taking  his  M.A.  in  1514.  Here  he  studied  not 
only  the  classics,  but  mathematics,  astronomy 
(or  better,  astrology),  physics,  medicine,  and 
Roman  law.  In  his  own  hall  or  bursa  he  lec- 
tured on  Vergil  and  Terence,  and  also  gave 
lectures  on  eloquence  and  history.  In  1518 
he  was  called  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg 
as  teacher  of  Greek,  and  almost  from  the  first 
began  to  exercise  that  influence  which  was  to 
mold  German  education  for  more  than  a 
century.  His  inaugural  address,  De  corrigcndis 
adolesce utium  studiis,  was  a  defense  of  hu- 
manism against  its  opponents,  giving  in  brief 
a  history  of  culture  and  an  attack  on  scholas- 
ticism. Melanchthon  urges  the  proper  organiza- 
tion of  studies  based  on  grammar,  dialectic,  and 
rhetoric,  and  including  mathematics,  poetry, 
and  oratory.  The  classical  languages  them- 
selves are  of  importance  as  opening  the  sources 
of  wisdom.  In  his  address  at  the  opening  of 
the  Nuremberg  school  he  gives  a  more  complete 
definition  of  Ms  educational  ideas:  it  is  the 
divine  purpose  that  children  be  trained  to  piety 
and  virtue,  and  only  through  the  sciences  can 
religion  and  good  laws  be  maintained;  the 
sciences  are  a  gift  of  God;  hence  impiety  and 
ignorance  go  together.  A  similar  statement 
was  made  by  Melanchthon  in  connection  with 
the  school  at  Soest.  At  Wittenberg  Melanch- 
thon in  1519  becameBachelor  of  Theology.  In 
addition  to  his  public  lectures,  which  in  a  very 
short  time  attracted  students  from  all  sides  of 
Europe,  he  maintained  a  private  preparatory 
school  in  his  home,  and  thus  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  closely  studying  the  requirements  of  a 
secondary  school. 

Melanchthon's  influence  lay  in  five  direc- 
tions: (1)  as'one  of  the  most  jiopular  university 
teachers  in  Germany  he  trained  a  large  number 
of  young  scholars  who  were  spread  over  the 
country  as  teachers;  (2)  in  visitation  articles 
and  whenever  he  made  a  visitation,  he  made 
direct  suggestions  for  the  erection  of  schools, 
beginning  with  the  modest  requirements 
of  Latin,  religion,  and  mu.sic;  (3)  as  an 
organizer  of  schools,  e.g.  Eisleben,  Magdeburg, 
Nuremberg,  and  Soest,  he  established  a  Irach- 
tion  which  was  followed  elsewhere;  (4)  in  the 
same  way  his  influence  was  exercised  on  the 
German  universities,  e.g.  Marburg,  Konig.s- 
berg,  .Jena,  Frankfort-a.-O.,  Leipzig,  Rostock, 
Heidelberg;  some  of  these  he  helped  to  found, 
some  he  reorganized,  some  cojiied  almo.st  verba- 
tim the  organization  of  Wittenberg  made  in 
1536;  (5)  almost  as  important  as  the  other 
sources  of  his  influence  was  Melanchthon's 
remarkable  activity  as  an  author  of  textbooks 
and  editions  of  classical  and  theological  works. 
As  early  as  1516  he  edited  the  i)lavs  of  Terence, 
but  his  first  imjiortant  work  was  the  Iii.siitu- 
tionex  Gmrxv  Grnmnuiiieiv,  dealing  with  acci- 
dence, syntax,  and  etymology.  In  1519  ap- 
peared his  first  work  on  rhetoric,  De  Uhetorica 
Lihrl  Ires,  issued  in  1520  as  Inslituliunes  Rhc- 
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toriccc,  in  l.').'il  as  Elemenlorum  Rhelorices, 
Libri  duo,  and  afjain  in  1542  under  the  last 
title  with  adihtiuns.  The  Imci  Comntuiics, 
1.521,  was  the  lirst  work  on  evanRolical  doctrine 
based  on  tlic  Epistles  of  St.  I'aul.  Mis  Latin 
grammar,  which  appeared  in  ir)22,  attained  great 
popularity  and  went  throuKli  numerous  edi- 
tions. In  l.")23  a|)i)eared  liis  j)lea  for  inimani.s- 
tie  studies,  including  liistory,  oratory,  poetry, 
prose,  verse,  comjjosition,  and  language,  under 
the  title  Encominiii  Ehi(iucniiiv.  'Y\u\  Enchiri- 
dion Ekmenloriiin  J'ucrilium  (l.")24)  was  a  hand- 
book for  beginners  giving  tlie  alpliabet,  a  num- 
ber of  prayers,  and  extracts  from  the  Bible.  A 
similar  work  for  beginners  of  Greek  was  the 
Itislitutio  pucritis  Litcrnriim  Grirrarum  (1.525). 
In  1530  he  i)ul)lished  a  commentary  on  certain 
of  Aristotle's  political  writings,  followed  in 
1532  l)y  a  commentary  on  Aristotle.  He  also 
collaborated  in  a  textbook  on  simple  mathe- 
matics (1535).  He  had  already  exi)ressed  his 
interest  in  history  by  editing  the  Chronicles 
of  ("arion  in  1.5.32"  and  1558-1.560.  Li  L538  he 
published  Pliilosophia'  moralis  Epitome,  an 
outline  of  his  ethics,  and  in  1549  the  Initia 
Doclrinx  phyt^icx.  His  collected  works  are 
contained  in  the  Corpus  Rcformatorum  by 
Bretschneider  and  Bindseil.  His  influence  as  a 
theologian  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  by 
stating  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  (1530),  the  Brandenburg  Ref- 
ormation (1539),  and  the  Wittenberg  Reformation 
(1545).  How  great  a  reputation  was  attained 
by  Melanchthon  is  attested  by  the  invitations 
not  only  to  other  German  universities,  but  to 
France  and  England.  But  in  spite  of  oppo- 
nents the  Preceptor  of  Germany  remained  at 
Wittenberg,  devoted  to  the  task  of  building  up 
German  Protestantism  on  a  solid  foundation  of 
humanistic  studies. 
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MELBOURNE,  UNIVERSITY  OF,  AUS- 
TRALIA.—  An  institution  endowed  and  in- 
corporated bv  the  Legislative  Council  of  Vic- 
toria, Australia,  in  18.53  "  to  hold  forth  to  all 
classes  and  denominations  .  .  .  encouragement 
for  pursuing  a   regular   and   liberal   course   of 


education."  Work  was  begun  in  1855  with 
thre(!  professors  and  sixteen  students  and  an 
aimual  government  endowment  of  £9000,  rai.sed 
in  1904  to  £11,000.  From  1883  onwards  there 
has  also  been  added  to  the  annual  endow- 
ment a  fluctuating  sum  granted  by  annual  vote. 
The  government  of  the:  university  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  council  of  twenty  niendjers  elected 
by  the  senate,  which  consi.sts  of  all  male  doctors 
or  masters  of  the  university.  The  council 
elects  the  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor  of 
the  university.  A  jirofessional  board  considers 
all  (juestions  relating  to  studies  and  disci])line. 
There  are  now  the  following  faculties:  law, 
medicine,  engineering,  arts,  science,  agriculture, 
veterinary  .science,  and  dentistry.  There  are 
further  a  department  of  education  and  a  uni- 
versity conservatory  of  nuisic.  The  following 
colleges  are  afliliated  with  the  I'niversity: 
Trinity  College  (Anglican),  Orniond  College 
(Presbyterian),  (Jueen's  College  (Methodist), 
and  Australian  College  of  Dentistry.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Training  College  of  the  \'ictoria 
Education  Department,  courses  are  given  in 
education  and  lead  to  a  university  diploma. 
Evening  courses  are  given  leading  to  the 
following  diplomas:  education,  agriculture, 
mining  and  metallurgy,  and  architecture.  A 
department  of  university  extension  under  the 
charge  of  a  university  extension  board  is  also 
maintained.  The  enrollment  of  students  in  the 
university  in  1910  was  1136  (345  arts  and  edu- 
cation; 34  science;  121  law;  60  engineering; 
360  medicine;  65  dentistry;  23  agriculture; 
92  music;  36  veterinary.) 
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MELISH,  JOHN  (1770-1822).  —  Author  of 
school  geographies.  He  was  educated  in  Scot- 
land, but  came  to  America  in  1809.  He  pub- 
lished Universal  School  Geography  and  Atlas 
(1816),  and  books  of  travel  on  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.        W.  S.  M. 

MELODY.  —  See  Musical  Terms. 

MEMORIAL  COLLEGE,  MASON  CITY, 
lA.  —  A  coeducational  and  military  institu- 
tion, founded  by  tlie  Sons  of  Wterans,  U.  S.  A., 
in  1900,  and  maintaining  a  college,  preparatory 
school,  military  academy,  normal  college,  com- 
mercial college,  school  of  oratory,  college  of 
music,  and  corresi)ondeiice  school.  The  en- 
trance requirements  are  fifteen  units.  The  A.B. 
and  B.S.  degrees  are  conferred. 

MEMORY.  —  Memory  may  be  defined  as 
the  return  to  consciousness  of  some  experience, 
together  with  the  awareness  that  it  has  been 
present  earlier  at  a  definite  time  and  place. 
Four  parts  of  the  memory  process  need  to  be 
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distinguished  in  the  discussion.  These  are  learn- 
ing, retention,  recall  or  revival,  and  recognition. 
The  organic  basis  of  memory  is  some  change 
induced  in  the  nervous  system  in  learning  that 
is  retained  in  the  organism  as  a  disposition 
toward  revival  and  is  rearoused  when  a  suitable 
incentive  presents  itself.  The  essentials  of 
the  memory  process  are  the  same  as  those  in- 
volved in  the  formation  of  associations  (q.v.). 

Memory  Types.  —  All  memory  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  rote  and  logical  memory. 
In  rote  memory  the  work  must  be  done  from 
the  beginning,  while  in  logical  learning  the  new 
material  is  connected  with  the  earlier  acquired 
knowledge  to  constitute  a  well-ordered  whole. 
Recent  investigation  has  been  devoted  for  the 
most  part  to  determining  the  laws  that  control 
rote  learning  and  the  retention  of  materials 
learned  by  rote.  To  make  sure  that  there  has 
been  no  earlier  partial  learning  and  to  get  rid 
of  all  trace  of  logical  learning,  the  experiments 
are  ordinarily  made  with  nonsense  syllables 
made  up  of  two  consonants  and  an  intervening 
vowel.  These  syllables  are  presented  in  series 
of  twelve  or  sixteen  by  some  mechanical  device 
that  insures  that  they  shall  be  separated  by 
regular  intervals  and  exposed  for  a  constant 
time.  The  adequacy  of  the  learning  is  tested 
both  by  the  number  of  repetitions  required  for 
the  original  learning  and  by  the  number  of 
repetitions  required  for  relearning  after  an 
interval.  The  accuracy  of  learning  and  reten- 
tion may  also  be  tested  by  determining  the 
number  of  mistakes  made  in  supplying  the  sec- 
ond member  of  a  pair  of  syllables  when  the  first 
of  the  pair  is  given,  and  also  by  measuring  the 
time  required  to  supply  the  second  member. 
The  first  method  is  known  as  the  method  of 
relearning,  or  the  saving  method,  the  second  as 
the  method  of  successes.  Both  apply  to  the 
tests  of  retention  rather  than  of  the  original 
learning. 

Laws  of  Learning.  —  The  results  of  these 
investigations  may  be  briefly  summarized  in 
laws  of  learning  and  of  forgetting.  The  laws 
of  learning  are:  (1)  Learning  is  a  direct  func- 
tion of  the  number  of  repetitions.  Each  repe- 
tition increases  the  liability  to  retention  by  the 
same  amount,  whether  the  repetition  be  the 
first  or  the  fiftieth.  The  repetitions  after  the 
series  has  been  learned  to  the  point  where  it 
can  be  said  through  without  mistake  arc  just 
as  effective  as  the  earlier  ones.  (2)  Capacity 
for  learning  and  for  immediate  retention  in- 
creases with  age  up  to  the  attainment  of  ma- 
turity, and  then  persists  unchanged  until  the 
onset  of  senile  degeneration.  The  only  justi- 
fication for  the  opposed  popular  belief  is  that 
it  is  probable  that  things  once  learned  in  youth 
will  be  retained  more  completely  in  later  life. 
(3)  Rhythm  is  an  essential  aid  to  learning. 
One  cannot  avoid  some  rhythm,  and  the  more 
pleasant  and  easy  the  rhythm  the  easier  ami 
quicker  is  the  learning.  Syllables  that  belong 
to  the  same  rhythmic  unit  are   more  closely 


connected  than  syllables  that  are  contiguous 
in  the  series  but  belong  to  different  groups. 
(4)  When  a  series  is  learned,  associations  are 
formed  not  merely  between  contiguous  mem- 
ories, but  between  the  noncontiguous  memories 
of  the  series.  The  strength  of  the  association 
is  directly  proportionate  to  the  nearness  of  the 
members.  (5)  It  is  easier  and  quicker  to 
learn  a  series  by  dividing  the  repetitions  over 
several  days  than  to  make  all  the  repetitions 
on  one  day.  The  more  the  repetitions  are 
divided,  the  greater  the  saving.  Any  selection 
must  be  learned  and  forgotten  several  times,  if 
it  is  to  be  permanently  retained.  The  explana- 
tion is  probably  that  the  older  associates  are 
stronger,  or  more  effective  for  reinstatement 
than  the  newer.  In  the  interval  between  repe- 
titions the  connection  between  nervous  elements 
grows  stronger  and  thus  does  the  work  of  added 
repetitions.  (6)  When  a  selection  of  any  ma- 
terial is  to  be  learned,  it  is  more  economical 
to  learn  it  by  reading  through  from  beginning 
to  end  each  time  than  to  learn  it  by  parts  and 
then  join  the  parts  together.  When  learned 
stanza  by  stanza,  for  example,  the  first  stanza 
will  be  repeated  more  often  than  is  necessary 
before  the  latter  parts  are  learned.  Then,  too, 
unnecessary  associations  are  made  between  the 
end  of  each  stanza  and  its  beginning.  These 
associates  not  merely  waste  time,  but  interfere 
with  the  correct  associates  at  the  moment  of 
recall.  The  one  disadvantage  of  the  method 
is  that  one  is  Ukely  to  get  discouraged  after 
the  reading  has  been  repeated  several  times  and 
to  read  more  slowly,  so  that  what  is  gainetl  in 
the  number  of  repetitions  may  be  lost  in  time. 
To  avoid  this  it  is  suggested  that  pauses  should 
be  made  now  and  again  at  natural  divisions, 
and  then  go  on  again  from  that  point.  This 
rests  the  learner  without  the  disadvantages  of 
learning  by  parts. 

Retention.  —  The  laws  of  retention  have  also 
been  investigated  by  these  methods.  The 
associations  once  formed  tend  to  disappear  more 
or  less  gradually,  and  it  is  important  to  know 
the  course  of  their  disappearance.  The  laws 
that  have  been  determined  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  associations  and  the  processes  that  aid 
and  retard  the  process  may  be  stated  in  brief 
form.  (1)  Forgetting  goes  on  rajiidly  at  first, 
and  then  very  slowly.  Mcumann  found  that 
30  per  cent  was  forgotten  the  first  hour,  32  per 
cent  in  twenty-four  hours,  ."50  per  cent  in  six 
days,  80  per  cent  in  30  days,  and  97  per  cent  in 
120  days.  Forgetting  is  much  slower  for 
sense  material  tiian  for  nonsense  syllables. 
Ebbinghaus  found  that  with  poetry  7  iier  cent 
was  retained  after  twenty-two  years.  (2) 
Associations  persist  longer  if  no  other  work  is 
done  for  five  or  six  minutes  after  learning  is 
completed.  Other  activity  seems  to  interfere 
with  the  "setting"  of  the  associations  that 
was  referred  to  above.  (3)  If  a  syllable  has 
been  learned  in  one  connection,  it  is  more  difii- 
cult  to  learn  it  in  another  connection  than  if 
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it  hail  not  been  learned  before.  One  ass5oeia- 
tive  connection  seems  to  check  the  formation 
of  others.  (4)  If  two  associates  have  been 
formed  with  the  same  syllable,  it  is  more  difli- 
cult  to  reinstate  eitiier  than  if  that  were  the  only 
one.  Hoth  of  tliese  last  laws  hold  only  for 
associations  that  are  only  ijartially  formed.  If 
the  first  a.ssociation  is  fully  formed,  it  may  help 
in  the  formation  of  the  second. 

In  logical  memory  learning  is  ciuicker  and 
forgetting  is  slower  than  in  rote  learning. 
Here  the  main  thing  is  to  understand,  and  when 
a  statement  is  understood  it  is  connected  with 
general  principles  or  meanings  that  have  been 
developed  earlier  and  have  become  so  fixed 
tiirough  frequent  repetition  that  they  are  never 
forgotten.  Whenever  a  new  fact  is  connected 
with  one  of  these,  it  takes  on  much  of  the  ])er- 
manence  of  the  meaning  itself.  It  is  learned 
at  once,  and  will  be  remembered  for  an  indefi- 
nite time.  The  course  of  forgetting  is  much 
slower  than  for  the  material  learned  by  rote. 

Recall.  —  The  laws  of  recall  are  the  laws  of 
association.  What  shall  be  repealled  at  any 
moment  depends  upon  the  cue  provided  by  the 
environment  or  the  train  of  thought,  the  con- 
nections that  cue  has  made  earlier,  and  the 
attitude  that  dominates  at  the  moment.  It 
should  be  said  that  recall  is  very  seldom  of  the 
particular  images  that  were  earUer experienced; 
ordinarily  one  recalls  meanings.  One  remem- 
bers that  certain  events  happened  and  remem- 
bers the  fact  on  the  basis  of  very  schematic 
imagery.  Memory  is  not  a  mere  reinstate- 
ment of  an  earlier  process,  but  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  event  in  some  other  terms.  This 
fact  that  meaning  and  image  may  be  altogether 
unrelated  is  very  evident  from  the  difference  in 
mental  imagery.  One  [serson  may  remember 
everything  visually,  another  in  auditory  or 
motor  terms,  ami  yet  both  may  remember  the 
same  event  with  equal  completeness. 

Recognition,  the  assurance  that  the  event 
recalled  or  the  object  seen  has  been  appreciated 
before  at  a  definite  time  or  place,  dei)ends  upon 
the  associations  and  movements  that  it  arouses 
when  it  presents  itself.  Other  events  that  were 
associated  with  it  are  aroused,  and  these  finally 
give  it  a  setting  in  a  definite  time  and  place. 
The  times  and  places  that  stand  out  prom- 
inently in  the  past,  which  serve  as  i^oints  of 
reference  for  the  other  events,  are  fixecl  through 
the  frequency  with  wliich  they  have  been 
recalled. 

Mnemonics.  —  One  problem  much  discussed 
in  connection  with  memory  is  the  advantage  of 
artificial  devices  for  improving  the  memory. 
One  of  the  oldest  is  to  connect  anything  to  be 
recalled  with  some  more  familiar  material. 
Thus  dates  may  be  rejirescnted  by  words  by 
having  certain  consonants  represent  digits  and 
then  combining  the  letters  into  words  and 
the  words  into  sentences  that  can  be  readily 
remembered.  Other  systems  make  meaning- 
less associations  between  two  things  to  be  re- 


called together.  It  must  be  said  of  all  of  these 
devices  that  they  require  more  time  than  the 
simi)ler  methods  orihnarily  used.  The  best 
mnemonic  system  is  the  system  of  knowledge 
as  developed  in  the  sciences.  There  cvery- 
tiiing  is  arranged  in  an  order  determined  by 
long  use  and  tlie  best  intellects.  It  is  a  logical 
system,  and  for  bits  of  knowledge  that  fall 
witiiin  it  no  better  system  can  be  devised. 
Mnemonic  systems  are  of  value  only  for  irra- 
tional matter,  such  as  the  number  of  davs  in  the 
months.  W.  13.  P. 

See  Mnemonics. 
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MEMORY  MAPS.  —  Map  drawing  by  the 
pupils,  as  an  active  mode  of  developing  power 
to  read  maps,  takes  two  forms:  (1)  ma])  copy- 
ing and  (2)  drawing  maps  from  memory.  The 
drawing  of  memory  maps  as  an  exercise  following 
the  first  stages  of  map  reading  and  map  copy- 
ing is  intended  to  give  motive  for  additional 
map  study.  Inasmuch  as  it  tests  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  child  in  an  actual  expressive  test, 
the  child  returns  to  his  study  with  a  definite 
sense  of  defect  which  guides  him  to  the  facts  he 
most  needs  to  acquire.  The  inaccuracy  of  all 
memory  drawing,  if  unaccompanied  and  un- 
checked by  much  map  study  and  copying,  would 
of  course  lead  to  the  fixing  of  false  notions  and 
relations.  For  this  reason,  memoriter  map 
reproduction  by  the  pupils  has  often  been 
vigorously  opposed.  Its  weakness  is  apparent. 
Its  value  lies  in  its  employment  as  a  method 
of  testing  knowledge,  preliminary  to  further 
careful  stud)'.  H.  S. 

See  Geography,  Teachi.ng  of. 
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MENCIUS,     MENGTSE,     or    MUNGTSE 

(371-287  B.C.).  —  Chinese  philosopher  named 
Chao  Ch'i,  or  Second  Holy  One,  and  called  by 
Martin  the  St.  Paul  of  Confucianism.  He 
studied  under  a  grandson  of  Confucius  and  be- 
gan to  teach  at  forty.  Although  he  had  oppor- 
tunities of  holding  important  state  positions, 
he  preferred  to  travel  and  expound  Confucian- 
ism. He  seems  to  have  been  more  outspoken 
and  fearless  than  Confucius.  The  last  years 
of  his  hfe  he  spent  in  retirement  and  formulated 
the  philosophical  work  which  is  known  by  his 
name.  Among  the  most  notable  of  his  tenets 
were  the  beliefs  that  human  nature  is  originally 
good  but  deteriorates  through  evil  environ- 
ments; that  humanity  and  righteousness  are 
inherent  in  man's  nature;  that  government  is 
divine,  but  is  intended  for  the  people's  good. 
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MENDEL'S  LAW  or  MENDELIANISM.  — 

See  Heredity  ;  also  Atavism  ;  Characteris- 
tics, Acquired. 

MENDOTA  COLLEGE,  MENDOTA  CITY, 
ILL. — A  coeducational  institution,  founded 
in  1893  and  maintaining  preparatory,  colle- 
giate, theological,  commercial,  musical,  and 
correspondence  courses.  Admission  require- 
ments are  fourteen  units.  The  degrees  of  A.B,, 
B.S.,  and  D.B.  are  conferred.  The  enrollment 
in  the  collegiate  department  in  1910-1911  was 
only  thirteen.  The  teaching  staff  consists  of 
eleven  members. 

MENELAUS.  —  See  Geometry. 

MENINGITIS.  —  The  brain  and  spinal  cord 
are  inclosed  by  three  membranes,  or  meninges, 
the  pia,  the  arachnoid,  and  the  dura.  Menin- 
gitis is  an  inflammation  of  any  one  of  these  mem- 
branes, thougli  the  arachnoid  is  not  subject  to 
inflammation  independently  of  the  other  mem- 
branes, while  inflammation  of  the  dura  alone, 
external  meningitis,  or  pac^hymeniiigitis,  is  only 
rarely  encountered,  .so  that  meningitis  is  prac- 
tically always  an  inflammation  of  the  jiia, 
vvhetiier  of  the  brain  (cerebral  meningitis), 
or  of  the  cord  (spinal  meningitis),  or  of  both. 

Internal  meningitis,  or  leptomeningitis,  in- 
flammation of  the  pia,  may  take  on  diverse  forms, 
may  arise  from  diverse  causes,  and  may  present 
diverse  symptoms.  The  two  forms  of  cliief 
interest  are  tubercular  meningitis  and  e])ideniic 
cerebrospinal  meningitis. 

The  cause  of  tubercular  meningitis  is  tlie 
tubercle  bacillus,  and  the  afTection  is  probably 
always   secondary   to   a   primary    tuberculous 


process  elsewhere  in  the  body.  The  disease  is 
favored  by  a  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  diathesis, 
by  bad  hygienic  conditions,  and  is  sometimes 
a  sequel  of  whooping  cough  or  measles.  The 
premonitory  symptoms  are  headache,  listless- 
ness,  insomnia,  and  constipation.  The  disease 
then  breaks  forth  with  symptoms  of  fever, 
vomiting,  and  a  very  severe  headache,  which 
occasions  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  scream 
or  cry.  On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
turbance in  the  brain  the  disease  has  some- 
times been  called  "  basilar  meningitis,"  and 
formerly  "  acute  hydrocephalus  "  or  "  water 
on  the  brain."  The  prognosis  is  very  unfavor- 
able, and  death  usually  occurs  within  three 
weeks.  Though  so  fatal  when  once  developed, 
its  appearance  may  often  be  warded  off,  when 
suspected,  by  a  regimen  of  wholesome  food, 
warm  clotliing,  and  rest. 

The  several  forms  of  non-tubercular  and  non- 
infectious meningitis,  or  simple  acute  menin- 
gitis, exhibit  similar  symptoms,  without  the 
prodromal  stage.  They  may  arise  from  an 
extension  of  other  inflammations,  e.g.  otitis, 
brain  abscess,  or  as  complications  of  pneumonia, 
t.vphoid,  scarlatina,  and  other  fevers,  possibly 
also  from  exposure  to  extreme  heat  or  cold. 
The  onset  of  the  disease  is  sudden,  its  course 
rapid,  and  its  termination  usually  fatal. 

Epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  also 
known  as  cerebrospinal  fever,  and  popularly  as 
"  spotted  fever,"  was  first  recognized  early  in 
the  nineteenth  centuiy,  when  epidemics  ap- 
peared in  both  Europe  and  America.  There 
have  been  several  severe  epidemics  since  then, 
notably  in  Maryland  in  1892,  at  Boston  in 
1896-1897,  at  New  York  City  in  1905,  and  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  in  1907-1908.  The  epi- 
demics are  commoner  in  winter  and  spring. 
As  to  the  mode  of  transmission  of  the  disease  we 
are  not  entirelv  clear:  it  is  infectious,  but  not 
directly  contagious,  and  appears  to  follow  bad 
sanitarjf  conditions,  especially  dani]),  sunless 
housing.  Its  cause  is  a  microorganism,  prob- 
ably the  diplococcu.'i  intraccUiilaris  of  Weich- 
selbaum,  which  invades  the  body  through  the 
mouth  or  nose.  Epidemics  could  be  pre- 
vented by  prompt  quarantine,  maintained 
stringently  during  at  least  the  first  two  weeks. 
All  discharges  from  the  mouth,  nose,  and  ears 
should  be  disinfected.  Children  or  teachers 
in  the  same  house  as  the  patient  should  not 
attend  school  until  the  ease  is  terminated.  The 
victims  arc  mostly  children  and  young  adults, 
and  the  mortality  ranges  in  different  epidemics 
from  2.')  to  7.5  per  cent,  or  e^•en  higher.  Ac- 
cording to  Osier,  the  mortality  in  children  under 
one  year  is  87.6  per  cent.  Tlie  onset  of  the 
disease  is  sudden,  \vith  vomiting,  agonizing 
headache,  chills,  a  rise  in  temperature,  stiffen- 
ing of  the  neck,  with  characteristic  retriiction 
of  the  head,  and  delirium,  followed  1,'iter  by 
paresis,  disturbances  of  various  reflexes,  stupor, 
and  remitting  fever.  Rashes  which  ajipear 
about  the  fourth  day  have  led  to  the  name 
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"  spottod  fever."  Pneumonia  i.s  a  frequent 
acconi|):uiinient.  Death  usually  occurs  be- 
tween the  iil'th  and  the  eighth  day.  For  those 
who  recover,  serious  se<iuel;p  are  to  bo  feared, 
particularly  deafness,  blindness,  chronic  head- 
ache, and  alTections  of  the  joints.  This  disease 
has  cliallent;ed  the  expei'ts  of  two  continents. 
The  several  serums  elai)orated  in  Europe  proved 
inelfectual,  but  experiments  at  the  Rockefeller 
Medical  Institute  led  to  the  jiroduction  of  a 
serum  from  the  immunized  horse,  which,  when 
ai)plied  intraspinally  by  direct  injection,  has 
jaelded  remarkable  results.  This  Flexner- 
"Jobling  serum  was  first  tried  on  human  being.s 
in  .January,  1907.  Up  to  1909,  tests  with  about 
600  cases  showed  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
mortality  to  about  25  per  cent,  while  now  there 
appears  a  further  prediction  that  this  serum  will 
in  the  future  render  this  dread  disease  less  than 
one  tenth  as  dangerous  as  heretofore.  Of  pe- 
culiar value  is  the  fact  that  those  who  recover 
with  the  aid  of  the  injections  recover  com- 
pletely, there  having  been  but  eight  instances 
of  i)hysical  or  mental  impairment  following 
295  recoveries.  G.  M.  W. 
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MENSTRUATION.  — A  periodic  activity 
of  the  genital  organs  of  the  human  female, 
characterized  by  a  discharge  from  the  uterus 
and  Fallopian  tubes,  the  menses,  or  catamenia. 
The  theory  of  menstruation  most  commonly 
accepted  considers  this  process  as  the  second  in 
a  cycle  of  activities  —  constructive,  destruc- 
tive, reparative,  and  ciuiescent  —  which  runs 
its  course  in  the  uterus  and  tubes. 

The  date  of  appearance  of  the  first  menstrua- 
tion maj^  range  from  the  tenth  to  even  the 
twenty-fifth  year,  but  the  years  thirteen  to 
sixteen  embrace  the  large  majority  of  cases, 
with  the  fourteenth  the  most  common  year,  — 
13.7  years  being  a  probable  average  for  Ameri- 
can girls.  There  are  on  record,  however,  a  few 
extraordinary  cases  of  menstruation  in  infancy. 
Cessation  of  the  menses,  the  menopause,  is  a 
similarly  variable  phenomenon,  having  been 
recorded  at  all  ages  from  thirty  to  eighty,  but 
commonly  falling  between  the  ages  of  forty-five 
and  fifty-two.  Both  the  establishment  and  the 
cessation  of  this  function  are  gradual  and  char- 
acterized by  irregularities. 

In  general,  the  irregularities  of  menstruation 
may  be  classed  in  three  types.  The  flow  may 
be  deficient  or  suppressed  (amenorrhea) ;  there 
may  be  excess  or  flooding  (metrorrhagia) ;  or 
there  may  be  undue  pain  (dysmenorrhea). 
The  first  may  arise  from  pathological  conditions 
of  the  genitals,  or  from  chlorosis,  anemia, 
strong  emotion,   worry,  or  bad  regimen;    the 


second  may  arise  from  local  mechanical  causes 
or  often  from  abdominal  coni])ression;  the  third 
may  be  congenital,  local,  or  of  nervous  origin. 
This  variability  of  function  makes  sweeping 
generalization  conc(-rning  the  relation  of  school 
work  and  menstruation  unwise.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  some  girls,  blessed  with  sound  phy- 
sique and  careful  home  care,  can  carry  on  their 
regular  tasks  without  interruption.  It  is 
equally  true  that  girls  who  suiter  from  painful 
periods,  or  who  displaj'  jironounced  irritability 
and  enu)tional  excitement,  must  during  men- 
struation be  treated  as  invalids,  and  be  placed 
under  a  special  regimen,  with  freedom  from 
worry  and  from  cither  physical  or  mental  exer- 
tion. The  publication  in  1873  of  Clarke's 
Sex.  in  Education  occasioned  widespread  dis- 
cussion of  the  need  of  periodic  remission  of 
school  work  for  girls.  Despite  the  criticism 
of  his  book,  few  schoolmen  to-day  deny  the 
desirability  of  safeguarding  menstruating  girls 
from  overpressure,  while  most  physicians  have 
regarded  the  disabilities  attendant  on  menstrua- 
tion as  sufficient  argument  against  coinstruc- 
tion  or  even  against  coeducation.     G.  M.  W. 
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MENTAL  ABILITY. —  See  Ability,   Gen- 
EKAL  .\.ND  Special. 

MENTAL   ADAPTATION.  —  See   Adapta- 
tion. 

MENTAL   ARITHMETIC.  —  The    question 

as  to  the  merits  of  the  terms  "mental  arith- 
metic "  and  "  oral  arithmetic  "  is  an  old  one. 
It  is  true  that  written  arithmetic  is  quite  as 
mental  as  any  other  kind,  and  that  the  opposite 
to  written  is  oral.  As  between  the  two  adjec- 
tives there  is  little  choice,  however.  The 
words  "  mental  "  and  "  oral  "  have  so  long 
been  used  interchangeably  to  apply  to  that 
phase  of  arithmetic  that  it  is  not  dependent 
upon  written  help  that  they  have  acquired  a 
rather  definite  meaning,  and  seem  likely  to 
endure.  Historically,  the  mental  long  preceded 
the  written,  but  only  in  very  simple  problems, 
chiefly  involving  counting  and  easy  addition. 
As  soon  as  the  writing  of  nundsers  was  intro- 
duced, written  arithmetic,  or  else  the  aritlimetic 
of  some  form  of  the  abacus,  became  practically 
universal.  In  Japan  to-day  a  native  shop- 
keeper will  multiply  two  by  six  upon  the  soroban 
(see  Abacus);  and  such  mechanical  aids  were 
not  discarded  in  western  Europe  until  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  they  are  still  universal 
in  Russia.  About  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  mental  arithmetic  underwent  a  great  re- 
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vival,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Pestalozzi 
in  Europe  and  Warren  Colburn  in  this  coun- 
try, in  each  case  as  a  protest  against  the  intel- 
lectual sluggislincss,  lack  of  reasoning,  and  slow- 
ness of  operation  of  the  old  written  arithmetic. 
For  a  long  time  the  oral  form  was  empha- 
sized, in  America  doubtless  unduly  so;  and 
this  was  naturally  followed  by  such  a  reaction 
that  it  lost  practically  all  of  its  standing.  The 
question  is  being  revived  at  present  as  to  what 
are  the  fair  claims  of  tlicsc  two  phases  of  the 
subject  upon  the  time  and  energy  of  the  pupil 
and  teacher. 

There  arc  two  points  of  view  in  the  matter,  — 
the  practical  and  the  educational  or  jisycholog- 
ical,  —  and  fortunately  they  seem  to  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Practically  a  person  of  fair 
intelligence  should  not  need  a  pencil  and  paper 
to  find  the  cost  of  six  articles  at  two  cents  each, 
or  of  five  and  three  fourths  yards  at  sixteen 
cents  a  yard.  The  ordinary  purchase  of  house- 
hold supplies  requires  a  practical  abihty  in  the 
mental  arithmetic  of  daily  hfe,  and  this  ability 
comes  to  the  mind  only  through  repeated  exer- 
cise. As  will  be  seen  later,  it  is  a  fair  inference 
from  statistical  investigations  that  a  person 
may  be  rapid  and  accurate  in  written  work,  but 
slow  and  uncertain  in  oral  solutions.  There- 
fore, it  will  not  do,  from  the  practical  stand- 
point, to  drill  children  only  in  written  arith- 
metic if  we  expect  them  to  be  reasonably 
proficient  in  purely  mental  work.  On  ps.ycholog- 
ical  grounds,  too,  the  neglect  of  mental  arith- 
metic is  unwise.  It  is  a  familiar  law  that  the 
memory  is  stronger  with  respect  to  a  fact  that 
is  known  in  several  ways  (a  convenient  phrase, 
if  not  scientific)  than  for  a  fact  that  is  known 
in  only  one  way.  A  man  who  knows  a  foreign 
word  only  through  the  eye  may  forget  it  rather 
easily;  but  if  his  tongue  has  been  taught  to 
pronounce  it,  even  though  he  be  deaf,  he  can 
the  more  readily  recall  it.  If,  in  addition  to 
this,  his  ear  has  often  heard  it,  he  is  the  more 
strongly  fortified,  and  if  he  has  also  often  writ- 
ten it,  by  pen  or  by  typewriter,  there  is  this 
further  chain  that  holds  it  to  the  memory.  In 
other  words,  the  greater  the  number  of  stimuli 
that  we  can  bring  to  Ijear,  the  more  certain  the 
reaction.  Arithmetic  furnislies  merely  a  spe- 
cial case  of  this  general  law.  If  a  child  could 
simply  see  9  X  8  =  72  often  enough,  he  would 
come  to  be  able  to  write  it  in  due  time,  even  if 
he  did  not  know  the  meaning.  If  in  addition 
to  this  he  knows  the  meaning  of  these  symbols 
and  recalls  having  taken  nine  bundles  of  eight 
sticks  each  and  finding  that  he  had  seventy-two 
sticks,  then  the  impression  ori  the  brain  is  the 
more  lasting.  If,  furthermore,  he  has  been 
trained  to  say  "  nine  times  eight  are  seventy- 
two  "  repeatedly,  t lie  impression  is  still  stronger; 
and  if  he  has  repeatedly  heard  this  statement 
(and  here  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  cla.ss  reci- 
tation), he  has  a  still  further  mental  grip  upon 
the  fact.  In  other  words,  mental  aritiimetic 
in  the  form  of  rapid  oral  work,  with  both  indi- 


vidual and  class  recitation,  is  a  valuable  aid 
psychologically,  to  the  retention  of  number 
facts. 

There  is,  however,  a  danger  to  be  recognized. 
A  child  tires  more  quickly  of  abstract  work 
than  of  genuine  concrete  problems;  problems, 
that  is,  that  are  not  manifestly  "  made  up," 
but  that  represent  some  of  his  actual  quanti- 
tative experiences.  It  therefore  follows  tliat  if 
five  minutes  of  mental  work  prockice  a  certain 
efficiency,  tliirty  minutes  will  not  produce  six 
times  that  efficiency.  If  this  mental  work  is 
valuable,  how  much  time  and  energy  should 
be  allotted  to  it?  It  seems  to  be  the  experience 
of  teachers  generally  that  a  little  mental  work, 
rapid,  spirited,  perhaps  with  some  healthy, 
generous  rivalry  to  add  spice  to  the  exercise, 
should  form  part  of  every  recitation  through- 
out the  course  in  arithmetic.  There  will  often 
be  exceptions,  but  in  general  it  is  a  pretty  good 
rule  to  devote  from  three  to  five  minutes  daily, 
and  sometimes  much  more  time,  to  this  kind  of 
work.  In  this  way  a  child  never  gets  out  of 
practice,  save  during  the  summer  holidays,  and 
the  practical  and  psychological  benefits  can 
hardly  be  overestimated. 

On  the  appfied  side  there  is  no  better  test 
for  the  teacher's  ability  to  adapt  herself  to  her 
environment,  educationally,  than  this;  for 
the  nature  of  the  mental  work  varies  with  the 
school  year,  the  locaUty,  the  related  subjects 
in  the  course,  and  with  many  other  factors.  In 
general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  mental 
arithmetic  offers  the  best  means  for  correlating 
the  subject  with  the  pupil's  other  work,  both 
within  and  without  the  school.  To  limit  it 
to  this  field,  however,  would  be  an  evident 
mistake,  the  work  with  abstract  number  de- 
manding the  major  jiart  of  the  time  assigned  to 
this  feature.  To  acquire  perfect  mechanical 
reaction  to  a  given  stimulus  much  exercise  is 
required,  and  for  a  child  to  think  seventy-two 
when  stimulated  by  the  ideas  9x8  and  8X9 
demands  repeated  jiractice,  not  merely  in  rela- 
tively few  appUcations,  but  in  a  nuiltitude  of 
questions  involving  abstract  numbers.  Nor  is 
this  practice  any  more  irksome  than  is  the  solu- 
tion of  the  ordinary  applied  problems  of  the 
textbook,  as  any  teacher  knows.  It  was  almost 
exclusively  by  this  abstract  work  that  Pestalozzi 
developed  calculators  of  such  ability  with  con- 
crete problems  as  astonished  those  who  \isited 
liis  school. 

There  are  two  lines  of  work  in  mental  aiilii- 
metic:  (1)  the  concrete,  in  whieli  the  teacher 
has  an  excellent  opportunity  for  correlation, 
for  local  color,  and  for  stimulating  the  interest 
in  the  uses  of  arithmetic;  (2)  the  abstract,  in 
which  tlic  textbook  may  be  trusted  to  furnish 
a  considerable  i)art  of  the  nuiterial.  Ilach 
must  be  cultivated,  and  ability  in  one  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  corresponding  standard  of 
ability  in  the  other,  allhougli  a  failure  in  the 
abstract  line  must  lead  to  a  failure  in  the  con- 
crete.    One  leads  to  the  acquisition  of  number 
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facts,  the  other  to  the  ability  to  rationally  use 
these  facts  in  applied  problems.        D.  K.  S. 
See  AuiTiiMETic;  Problems. 

MENTAL     DEFECTS. —See     Mind,  Dis- 

E.\SES  UF. 

MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT.  ~  Strictly 
.spcakinj;,  this  term  covers  tho.se  changes  in 
individual  consciousness  which  occur  in  the 
course  of  experience.  Infancy  (f/.y.)  shows  very 
little  mental  power  beyond  the  few  instinctive 
tendencies  (see  Instinct)  which  an;  inherited 
and  the  emotions  {q.v.)  which  grow  out  of  the 
instincts.  From  this  point  on  (see  Child 
Psychology  and  Psychology,  Genetic)  char- 
acteristic changes  appear  in  liabit  {q.v.),  per- 
ception {q.v.),  and  all  the  other  mental  pro- 
cesses. 

Wundt  has  summarized  the  principles  of 
mental  development  in  three  general  laws.  The 
first  law  is  that  of  mental  growth,  and  sets 
forth  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  development 
the  individual  creates  new  forms  of  experience. 
The  second  law  sets  forth  the  fact  that  the  end 
of  mental  processes  is  continually  progressing 
with  the  growth  of  experience.  The  third 
law  states  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
mind  to  osciUate  in  its  development  between 
extremes. 

The  full  discussion  of  the  facts  and  princi- 
ples of  mental  development  involves  all  of  the 
problems  of  education.  C.  H.  J. 

See  Psychology,  Genetic;  also  Adoles- 
cence and  the  various  topics  on  Psychology 
as  given  in  the  topical  outline. 

Reference:  — 

WoNDT,     W.     Outlines    of    Psychology.     (New    York, 
1897.) 

MENTAL  DIFFERENCES.  —  See  Individ- 

u.\L    Differences;      Tests,     Mental;     also 
Ability,  Gener.\l  .\nd  Special. 

MENTAL  DISCIPLINE.  —  See  Formal  Dis- 
cipline. 

MENTAL  DISEASES.  —  See  Mind,  Dis- 
eases of;    PsYt'HIATRY. 

MENTAL  GROWTH.  —  See  Growth. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE.  —  See  Hygiene, 
School. 

MENTAL    IMAGERY.  —  See  Imagery. 

MENTAL  MEASUREMENT.  —  It  is  usual, 
in  experimental  psychology,  to  distinguish 
between  direct  and  indirect  mental  measure- 
ment. 

Direct  Mental  Measurement.  —  To  make 
a  measurement  is,  in  strictness,  to  compare  a 
given  magnitude  with  a  conventional  unit  of 


the  same  kind,  and  to  determine  how  many 
times  the  unit  is  contained  in  the  magnitude; 
the  luimerical  result  is  the  measure  of  the 
magnitude  in  (juestion.  The  prototype  of 
measurement,  in  all  departments  of  natural 
science,  is  thus  linear  measurement  in  space. 
Here  we  have  as  datum  a  certain  finite  magni- 
tude, a  given  length  or  distance;  we  have  our 
conventional  unit,  mile  or  meter;  and  the  ho- 
mogeneity of  space  assures  us  that  the  given 
magnitude  and  the  unit  of  measurement  arc  of 
precisely  the  same  kind.  The  ])rocedure  of 
measurement  consists  in  the  laying  off  of  unit 
distances  0 —  1,  over  and  over  again,  upon  the 
given  distance,  0  —  x,  until  the  limiting  point 
a:  is  reached.  To  say,  e.g.,  that  a  mountain  is 
5000  feet  high  means  that  the  unit  of  one  foot 
may  be  laid  off,  5000  times  over,  upon  the  verti- 
cal line  extending  from  sea  level  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  measurement  of 
this  elementary  and  direct  kind  is  possible 
in  psychology.  Indeed,  the  history  of  astron- 
omy furnishes  an  excellent  instance  of  mental 
measurement  that  antedates  by  nearly  two 
thousand  years  the  establishment  of  the  first 
psychological  laboratory.  The  Greek  astron- 
omer Hi))parchus  {c.  130  B.C.),  and  after  him  the 
Alexandrian  Ptolemy  (c.  150  a. d.),  classified  over 
one  thousand  of  the  fixed  stars  in  terms  of  their 
luster  or  brightness.  The  brightest  stars  form 
class  1;  those  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
form  class  6;  the  stars  of  intermediate  luster 
are  grouped  in  the  intermediate  classes  2,  3, 
4,  5.  And  these  six  classes  are  sensibly  equi- 
distant; so  that  the  interval  of  luster,  the  dif- 
ference of  brightness,  between  stars  of  classes  1 
and  2  is  equal  for  sensation  to  the  interval  or 
distance  between  stars  of  classes  3  and  4,  or 
5  and  6.  In  other  words:  the  ancient  astron- 
omers had  before  them  a  certain  mental  magni- 
tude, the  range  of  luster  from  bright  to  clim, 
from  the  brightest  star  in  their  sky  to  the  star 
that  could  but  just  be  made  out  against  its 
background;  and  they  measured  this  range 
or  distance  by  dividing  it  into  five  equal  unit 
distances.  The  given  magnitude  0  ^  x  is 
changed,  by  measurement,  into  the  series 
6 — 1;  it  contains  the  unit  of  measurement, 
the  conventional  class  difference  or  class  inter- 
val, five  times  over.  The  arrangement  into 
six  classes  was  dictated,  we  may  suppose,  by 
superstitious  reasons;  the  arrangement  itself 
is  an  essay  in  mental  measurement. 

So  far,  however,  we  have  no  means  of  giving 
an  objective  expression  to  these  estimates  of 
mental  interval;  for  that  we  nmst  await  the 
advent  of  stellar  photometry.  Physical  meas- 
urements of  the  luminosity  of  the  fixed  stars 
show  that  the  light  intensities  of  the  six  classes 
form,  in  ascending  order,  a  rough  approxima- 
tion to  a  geometrical  series,  with  an  exponent  of 
2.5.  This  result  tells  us  two  things:  first  that 
the  mental  measurement  was  fairly  accurate; 
the  unit  of  brightness-difference,   though   not 
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exact,  is  approximately  the  same  at  all  parts  of 
the  five-unit  scale;  and  secondly,  that  bright- 
ness-differences which  are  absolutely  equal  in 
sensation  correspond  to  differences  of  physical 
light  intensity  that  are  themselves  not  abso- 
lutely but  relatively  equal.  (See  Weber's 
Law.)  These  points  may  be  further  illustrated 
by  reference  to  experiments  made  by  Ebbing- 
haus  in  1887;  the  problem  was  to  pick  out  a 
series  of  eight  equidistant  brightnesses  from  a 
set  of  fifty  papers  that  had  been  washed  over 
with  various  amounts  of  Indian  ink;  and  the 
quotients  of  the  successive  pairs  of  (photo- 
metrically measured)  stimulus  values  were :  — 

2.3,    2.1,    2.1,     1.8,     1.7,     1.7,    2.0. 

Here,  again,  is  an  approximate  constancy  of 
physical  result,  a  constancy  as  great  as  could 
be  expected  from  the  Umited  material  of  obser- 
vation; and  here,  too,  is  confirmation  of  the 
vahdity  of  a  mental  measurement. 

It  is  clear  from  these  examples  that  a  direct 
mental  measurement  is  possible  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  subject  matter  of  psychology  takes 
the  form  of  a  homogeneous  continuum.  This 
state  of  affairs  is  realized,  certainly,  for  vari- 
ous departments  and  for  sundry  attributes  of 
sensation;  for  the  intensity,  and  perhaps  for 
the  quaUty  of  simple  feeUng;  and,  probably, 
for  degree  of  attention.  No  more  can,  at 
present,  be  said.  Simple  as  the  principle  of 
mental  measurement  is,  the  actual  measuring 
is  exceedingly  difficult:  the  investigator  must, 
first,  set  up  a  workable  and  as  it  were  objective 
unit  of  measurement,  and  must  then  follow  a 
rigorous  method  and  eliminate  manj^  sources 
of  error  in  his  attempt  to  lay  off  this  unit  upon 
the  magnitude  to  be  measured;  the  whole  ob- 
ject of  measurement  is,  after  all,  to  carry  accu- 
racy into  spheres  of  scientific  research  in  which 
unaided  observation,  bare  estimation,  is  inaccu- 
rate. So  far,  therefore,  direct  mental  measure- 
ments, despite  their  importance  for  the  theory 
and  system  of  psychology,  have  been  made  only 
in  a  comparatively  narrow  field. 

A  question  which  the  author  has  often  been  asked, 
and  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  answer  here,  is 
this:  What  is  the  difference  between,  say,  the  Ptole- 
maic classification  of  the  stars  and  the  .sorting  into 
groups  of  a  number  of  exan)ination  papers  in  history,  on 
th(!  basis  of  equal  ilifferences  in  percentage  of  "  marks  "  ? 
The  difference  is  that  the  classification  of  star.s  rests 
on  sensed  equality  of  brightness  interval;  whereas 
the  grouping  by  marks  assumes  that  the  writer  of  a 
paper  marked  ninety  excels  in  ability  the  writer  of 
a  paper  marked  eighty  just  precisely  in  the  same  degree 
that  the  writer  who  is  marked  sixty  excels  the  writer 
marked  fifty.  There  is  evidently  no  warrant  for  this 
assumption;  the  marks  could  be  used  as  indexes  of  men- 
tal measurement  only  if  we  had  already  established, 
by  some  other  means,  an  unit  ilifTercnce  of  al)ility  in 
history.  It  may  be  added  that,  so  far  as  we  can  now  see, 
the  establishment  of  such  an  unit  mtist  be  a  matter  of 
indirect,  not  of  direct,  mental  measurement. 

Indirect  Mental  Measurement.  —  The  great 
majority  of  the  numerical  results  found  in 
textbooks   of   experimental   psychology   repre- 


sent what  is  called  "  indirect  "  mental  measure- 
ment. They  are  numerical  expressions  for  the 
physical  antecedents  or  consequents  of  con- 
sciousness; that  is  to  say,  for  stimuU  or  organic 
movements;  they  state  the  physical  intensity 
of  a  light  or  sound,  the  length  or  direction  of  a 
line  in  objective  space,  the  force  or  extent  of  a 
voluntary  movement,  the  objective  duration  of 
a  mental  event,  the  number  of  stinmU  simul- 
taneously presented  to  an  observer,  and  so 
forth.  They  fall  under  our  present  heading 
because  their  interest  and  relevance  are  always 
and  wholly  psychological;  they  are  determined 
for  psychological  reasons,  and  have  no  value 
beyond  psychology.  In  many  cases  they  are 
necessary  to  the  completeness  of  a  direct  meas- 
urement. Thus,  we  have  seen  that  a  certain 
range  of  luster  or  brightness,  that  of  the  fixed 
stars  \asible  to  the  naked  eye,  has  been  divided 
by  astronomers  into  five  equal  intervals  or 
distances.  If,  however,  we  wish  to  measure 
directly  the  whole  extent  of  sensible  brightness, 
from  its  absolute  minimum  to  its  absolute 
maximum,  we  must  find  out,  under  the  most 
favorable  experimental  conditions,  what  duller 
and  what  brighter  lusters  can  still  be  distin- 
guished; we  must  determine,  photometrically, 
the  light  values  of  the  liminal  and  terniinal 
brightnesses,  the  end  points  of  our  sensible 
scale;  and  we  must  then  apply  our  chosen 
unit  of  measurement  over  the  entire  range. 
The  fixation,  in  terms  of  stimulus,  of  the  ex- 
treme points  or  positions  of  the  sensory  scale 
is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  complete  direct 
measurement. 

The  scope  and  value  of  indirect  measurement 
can,  perhaps,  be  shown  best  by  illustration; 
there  is,  in  fact,  no  department  of  psychology 
that  has  not  benefited  by  it.  Thus,  in  the  field 
of  visual  sensation,  it  is  important  to  obtain 
color  matches  or  color  equations  both  for 
color-blind  and  normal  eyes,  and  also  for  the 
normal  eye  at  various  stages  of  adaptation: 
these  equations  are  recorded  in  terms  of  photo- 
metric intensity  and  wave  length.  The  influ- 
ence of  visual  contrast  may  be  measured  as 
follows:  a  stimulus  a,  which  shows  the  effect 
of  contrast,  is  equal  to  a  stimulus  b,  which  is 
exempt  from  contrast;  o  is  then  removed  from 
its  surroundings,  and  the  difference  between 
the  free  b  and  the  free  n,  expressed  in  physical 
terms,  measures  the  change  which  a  suffered 
under  the  conditions  in  which  contrast  was 
operative.  The  same  ])rineiplc  is  emjiloyed 
in  the  measurement  of  optical  illusion,  that  is, 
of  the  apparent  change  in  the  direction  or  ex- 
tent of  lines  that  form  ]iart  of  certain  geometri- 
cal figures;  a  perfect  s<iuare,  for  instance,  seems 
to  be  higher  than  it  is  broad.  The  degree  of 
blending  of  simultaneous  tones  is  measured  by 
the  percentage  of  cases  in  which  the  auditory 
perception  fails  of  analysis,  i.e.  in  which  two 
tonal  stimuli  are  api)reliended  as  a  single  tone. 
The  temporal  limits  of  the  percejition  of  rliytlim, 
i.e.   the   slowest   and   fastest   rates   at    which 
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rhythm  is  perceived,  and  the  limit  of  complex- 
ity of  the  rhythmical  unit,  may  all  be  estal)- 
lished  by  references  to  the  rate  and  number  of 
the  recurrent  stimuli.  The  range  of  attention 
is  measured  by  the  number  of  sejiarate  stimuli 
whose  perceptions  are  clear  and  focal  in  con- 
sciousness at  one  and  the  same  time;  the  dura- 
tion of  attention  by  the  leiiRth  of  time  during 
which  a  percejjtion  can  maintain  its  focal  i)osi- 
tion.  A  great  deal  of  quantitative  work  has 
been  done  ui)on  the  function  of  memor_y:  thus, 
the  number  of  readings  of  a  given  material, 
necessary  under  various  conditions  for  faultless 
recitation,  indicates  the  most  economical 
method  of  memorizing;  the  mimber  of  new 
readings  required  for  recitation,  after  different 
intervals  of  time,  gives  an  inverse  measure 
of  the  decay  of  memory;  and  variations  in  the 
nature  of  the  material  itself,  in  the  emphasis 
which  different  parts  of  it  receive,  in  the  rate 
of  its  assimilation,  in  the  amount  presented  at  a 
single  sitting,  in  the  temporal  distribution  of 
these  sittings,  —  variations  of  this  kind  yield 
each  one  its  own  numerical  results,  which 
further  our  understanding  and  control  of 
memory  at  large.  The  reaction  experiment 
(q.r.),  in  which  we  measure  the  time  elajising 
between  the  exhibition  of  a  stimulus  and  the 
performance  of  a  responsive  movement,  serves 
a  number  of  psychological  purposes;  in  the 
simple  reaction,  variation  of  the  modality,  the 
quality,  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  brings 
about  characteristic  differences  in  the  length 
of  the  reaction  time;  and  in  the  more  complex 
forms  of  the  experiment  we  obtain  a  temporal 
measure  of  discrimination,  association,  choice, 
even  of  the  act  of  thought  itself.  Indeed,  in 
this  sense  of  indirect  measurement  there  is  no 
type  of  psychological  experiment  that  may  not 
be  given  a  quantitative  form:  the  growth  and 
tenacity  of  habit,  the  onset,  course,  and  degree 
of  mental  fatigue,  the  acuity  of  sense  percep- 
tion, the  degree  and  constancy  of  emotive 
arousal,  the  laws  of  retention,  association,  and 
reproduction,  the  delicacy  and  regularity  of 
voluntary  movements,  these  and  a  hundred 
other  things  of  like  character  may  now  be 
expressed  in  numerical  terms.  And  it  is  plain 
that  indirect  measurement,  while  it  has  not  the 
theoretical  importance  that  attaches  to  a  direct 
measurement  of  mind,  is  yet  of  very  great  prac- 
tical importance.  Studies  of  the  speed  and 
extent  of  eye  movement,  coupled  with  studies 
of  relative  legibility  as  dependent  on  letter 
form,  spacing,  etc.,  not  only  give  us  a  psychol- 
ogy of  reading,  but  also  suggest  rules  for  the 
make-up  of  our  books  and  newspapers;  the 
study  of  the  movements  of  writing  leads  to 
similar  practical  results;  the  precepts  of  school 
hygiene  are  largely  based  upon  norms  furnished 
by  psychological  experiment;  and  the  exact 
psychological  study  of  attention,  retention, 
and  association  supphes  us  with  tests  of  the 
drawing  power  of  an  advertisement,  of  a  man's 
special  aptitude  for  some  form  of  skilled  labor, 


of  the  reliability  of  a  witness,  even  of  the 
criminality  of  an  accused  person.  It  is  tnic 
that  these  tests  cannot  be  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately; it  is  true,  also,  that  many,  jierhaps  most, 
of  them  have  not  yet  been  i)erfected;  ajjplica- 
tions  of  psychology  are  still  in  their  infancy. 
Nevertheless,  the  widespreail  interest  now  taken 
in  questions  of  practical  ai)i)lication  proves  that 
exiK'rimental  psychology  lias  done  well  to  inul- 
tijily  and  refine  its  methods  of  indirect  measure- 
ment. 

In  conclusion,  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
measurement  of  correlation,  a  line  of  work 
which  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  which  has  steadily  gained  in  favor. 
Correlation  may  be  defined  as  a  tendency  to- 
ward concomitant  variation  on  the  part  of  two 
or  more  mental  traits  or  mental  abilities  within 
a  group  of  individuals.  Provided  that  the 
group  is  well  defined  and  its  environment  uni- 
form, the  result  of  a  measurement  of  this  tend- 
ency may  be  transferred  from  the  group  to  the 
individual,  and  may  then  be  regarded  as  meas- 
uring the  closeness  of  connection  of  the  traits 
or  abilities  in  the  particular  case.  An  observed 
correspondence  may  be  due  either  to  an  actual 
interrelation  of  the  characters  under  investiga- 
tion, or  to  the  influence  of  the  common  environ- 
ment. Both  cases  are  of  psychological  import, 
as  throwing  light  on  the  constitution  of  mind, 
on  the  relative  influence  of  heredity  and  educa- 
tion, on  the  Mendclian  doctrine  of  the  unit 
character,  etc.;  and  lioth  have  an  evident  bear- 
ing u]5on  educational  problems.         E.  B.  T. 

See  PsYCHOPHYSics ;  Reaction  Experi- 
ments; St.\tistical  Methods;  Tests,  Psycho- 
physical. 
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MENTAL  PATHOLOGY.  —  See  Psychol- 
ogy, Pathological. 

MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.  —  See  Psy- 
chology. 

MENTAL  TESTS.  — See  Mental  Meas- 
urement; Tests;  Tests,  Psychophysical. 
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MERCER    UNIVERSITY,    MACON,     GA. 

—  Establislu'd  in  1S29  as  a  classical  and  theo- 
logical school  for  prospective  ministers  onl}% 
combining  agricultural  labor  with  study.  In 
1832  other  students  were  admitted.  The  uni- 
versity charter  was  obtained  in  1837.  Until 
1871  work  was  carried  on  at  Penfield,  Ga. 
The  following  schools  are  maintained:  arts, 
law,  pharmacy,  and  summer.  The  entrance 
requirements  are  fourteen  units.  The  degrees 
of  A.B.,  A.M.,  LL.B.  (on  a  two  years'  course), 
Bachelor  of  Pharmacy  (two  years),  and  Master 
of  Pharmacy  (Ph.B.,  and  Ph.M.)  are  conferred. 
The  enrolhiient  in  1910-1911  was  368.  The 
faculty  consists  of  thirty-one  members. 

MERCHANT  TAYLORS'  SCHOOL,  LON- 
DON, ENGLAND.  —  One  of  the  nine  Public 
Schools  uf  England.  It  was  founded  in  1560- 
1561  by  the  Merchant  Taylors  Company  of 
London  "  for  the  better  education  and  bringing 
up  of  children  in  good  manners  and  literature." 
The  school  was  located  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Lawrence  Poulteney.  The  statutes  were 
framed  on  the  model  of  those  of  St.  Paul's 
School.  The  number  of  scholars  was  limited 
to  250,  and  there  were  to  be  appointed  a  high 
master,  chief  usher,  and  assistant  usher.  Rich- 
ard Mulcaster  {q.v.)  was  the  first  headmaster, 
and  the  school,  when  opened  in  September,  1561, 
at  once  sprang  into  popular  favor.  LTnlike  mo.st 
other  pubhc  schools,  Merchant  Taylors'  School 
was  and  has  always  remained  a  day  school. 
Through  the  munificence  of  Sir  Thomas  White, 
a  member  of  the  Court  of  the  Company,  thirty- 
seven  fellowships  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
founded  by  himself  in  1557,  were  established 
for  Merchant  Taylor  scholars,  thus  linking  the 
school  with  a  college  in  the  same  way  as  Eton 
and  Winchester  had  their  respective  affiliations 
at  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  The  school  under 
Mulcaster  was  highly  successful;  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  alumni  was  Edmund 
Spenser;  in  addition  to  the  general  classical  and 
religious  curriculum,  he  encouraged  music  and 
acting,  and  companies  of  the  boys  performed 
plays  and  masques  before  the  Queen  (1573, 
1575,  and  1583).  With  this  feature  of  school 
life  Merchant  Taylors'  was  long  associated, 
particularly  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
salary  of  the  headmaster,  however,  was  and  for 
long  "continued  to  be  so  small  and  the  restric- 
tion on  iHuubcrs  so  rigidly  adhered  to  that  Mul- 
caster resigned  in  1586.  Willi  the  develoi)ment 
of  the  school  may  be  traced  the  rise  of  the  exam- 
ination .system  in  England,  the  finst  visitation 
of  the  diocesan  being  made  in  1562  (see  Ex- 
AMiN.VTioxs).  During  the  Civil  War  the  sciiool 
appears  to  have  been  royalist,  and  many  of  the 
alumni,  risen  in  not  a  few  cases  from  "  poor 
scholars  "  to  bishoprics,  were  strong  defenders 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  Great  Fire  of 
1666  practically  destroyed  the  school,  but  for- 
tunately the  library,  which  was  maintained  by 
gifts  of  books  from  the  members  of  the  Com- 


pany, was  saved.  A  new  building  was  erected 
in  1675.  The  curriculum  of  the  school  con- 
tinued to  be  classical  until  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  1828  mathematics 
began  to  be  taught  regularly;  in  1845  French 
was  introduced  as  an  extra  and  as  a  regular  sub- 
ject in  the  following  year;  modern  history  was 
added  in  the  same  year  (1846),  and  in  1856 
drawing  appeared.  The  school  has  always 
encouraged  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  is  one  of 
the  few  places  where  it  is  still  retained.  In 
1861  an  opportunity  of  moving  to  more  spa- 
cious quarters  was  afforded  by  the  purchase  of 
the  Charterhouse  buildings.  The  change  was 
not  effected  until  1875,  and  the  increased  accom- 
modation permitted  a  doubling  of  the  num- 
bers. The  school  is  divided  into  classical, 
modern,  and  special  (mathematical  and  science) 
sides,  and  faciUties  are  offered  for  the  study 
of  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology,  so  that 
pupils  taking  these  subjects  may  shorten  the 
normal  medical  course  by  six  months.  The 
school  is  mainly  a  day  school,  boarders  being 
received  only  by  special  arrangement.  The 
number  of  boys  in  the  school  is  500. 

See  Gr.\mm.\r  School;  Public  Schools; 
Engl.\nd,  Education  in;  Gilds  and  Educa- 
tion. 
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MEREDITH,  GEORGE  (1828-1909).  — 
The  English  novelist  was  born  in  Hampshire, 
England,  and  up  to  fifteen  years  of  age  was  at 
school  at  Neuwied  in  Germany.  He  began, 
but  soon  abandoned,  law,  and  took  to  journal- 
ism, and  in  1866  acted  as  correspondent  to 
the  Morning  Po.ft  during  the  war  between  Italy 
and  Austria.  In  1867  he  acted  in  place  of 
John  Morley  as  editor  of  the  ForinightUj  Review, 
and  became  literary  adviser  to  Messrs.  Chap- 
man and  Hall.  Meredith  published  Poem.'s  in 
1851,  and  throughout  his  fife  continued  to 
write  poetry  which  placed  him  in  the  first  rank; 
but  it  is  in  his  novels  that  he  presents  the  most 
strongly  marked  relations  to  the  interests  of 
theoretical  and  practical  education.  In  1856 
The  Sharitig  of  Slingpat  a])i)eared,  cast  in  the 
form  of  an  Oriental  allegory.  The  story  traces 
the  educative  ])()wcr  of  circumstances  and  the 
disciiilinary  effect  of  the  world's  "  thwacks." 
In  1859  Meredith  published  The  Ordeal  of 
Richard  FcvereJ,  in  which  he  insists  that  the 
parent  as  educator  must  arouse  and  help  the 
directions  of  activity  of  the  child's  own  mind, 
must  encourage  the  (leveloi)ment  of  the  child's 
indepcnilent  individuality;  and  this  he  urges 
as  grapiiically  as  any  specialist  educator.     In- 
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stead  of  writing  a  disquisition,  liko  Rousseau, 
to  show  the  virtue  of  judiciously  leaving  the 
boy  alone,  Meredith  traces  dramatically  the 
consequence  of  interfering  with  a  soul,  even  by 
a  father  with  his  son's.  The  work  becomes  the 
scene  of  a  great  educational  ox])eriment,  from 
which  springs  up  the  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity of  freedom  from  system  and  spontaneity 
of  develo])ment  in  all  true  education.  In 
Evan  Harrington  (ISdO)  and  Rhoda  Fleming 
(18G5)  are  further  studies  of  boy  and  girl  train- 
ing respectively,  and  in  the  Egoist  (IS79)  is 
developed  the  tragedy  of  the  attempt  to  domi- 
nate the  personality  of  the  lover,  as  Sir  Austin 
Feverel  had  attempted  in  the  case  of  his  son. 
In  1S9-1  came  Lord  Ormont  and  his  Aminta, 
which  may  l>e  called  Meredith's  schoolmasters' 
novel,  in  which  he  places  Matthew  Weyburn's 
ideal  school,  under  the  joint  chrection  of  him- 
self and  his  wife,  by  the  side  of  a  Swiss  lake, 
where  swimming  and  physical  exercises  of  the 
Swiss  mountains  and  valleys  are  as  natural  as 
meals.  Boys  of  all  nationalities  are  welcomed, 
and  cosmopolitanism  becomes  at  once  an  aim 
and  a  method  of  education.  Coeducation  of  the 
sexes  receives  the  impress  of  the  natural  envi- 
ronment of  Switzerland,  and  education  appears 
as  the  entry  into  a  large-hearted,  large-minded, 
healthy,  vigorous  life,  with  infinite  riches  of 
various  personalities.  F.  W. 
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MERTON.  WALTER  DE  (d.  1277).  —  Eng- 
lish dixine  and  statesman,  at  one  time  chan- 
cellor under  Henry  III,  and  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter. Educationally  IMerton  is  of  note  as  the 
founder  of  the  first  college  at  Oxford,  which 
became  the  model  for  all  future  colleges  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  1264  he  formally 
assigned  two  manors,  at  Farleigh  and  Maldon 
in  Surrey,  to  be  held  for  the  establishment  of  a 
"  House  of  the  Scholars  of  Merton  at  Maldon  " 
with  power  to  maintain  twenty  scholars  at 
"  Oxford  or  elsewhere  where  a  university  may 
happen  to  flourish."  In  1270  Merton  College 
was  definitely  and  permanently  moved  to  Ox- 
ford, and  new  statutes  were  issued  in  1274  by  the 
founder,  who  also  pro\ided,  if  necessary,  for 
the  primary  education  in  rudiments  of  orphans 
of  his  kin  up  to  the  number  of  thirteen. 

See  Oxford,  University  of;  College;  Uni- 
versities;   F.\GGING. 
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MESMERISM.  — A  theory  propounded  by 
Mesnier  ( 17;j  1-1815),  the  practices  which  he 
popularized,  and  the  interi)retation  of  the  phe- 
nomena presented.  The  name  given  by  Mesnier 
to  his  doctrine  was  "  Aninuil  Magnetism." 
He  assumed  the  existence  of  a  "universally  dif- 
fused subtle  fluid,  .  .  .  affecting  the  animal 
economy  by  insinuating  itself  into  the  nerves." 
It  has  properties  liki;  tlie  magnet,  may  be  trans- 
mitted, and  "  will  cure  nervous  diseases  di- 
rectly and  others  indirectly  t)v  provoking  salu- 
tary crises,  thus  bringing  the  art  of  healing  to 
perfection."  The  theory  was  ])resented  dog- 
matically, and  fantastically  affected  his  i)rac- 
tice.  He  began  by  apjilying  a  magnet  to  tlic 
affected  part,  then  in  Paris  (177.S-1784)  con- 
structed the  "  baquct,"  or  tub,  filled  witli  iron 
filings  and  other  paraphernalia  suggestive  of 
some  magnetic  force,  about  which  sat  the 
patients,  drawing  from  it  and  from  Mcsmer's 
passings  and  strokings  the  curative  "  force  "; 
but  in  the  end  he  announced  that  the  "  mag- 
netism "  was  concentrated  in  his  own  person, 
and  that  he  could  impart  its  virtues  to  a 
glass  of  water  or  other  inert  substance.  It  is 
to  this  form  of  the  theory,  as  a  force  ema- 
nating from  peculiarly  endowed  individuals, 
that  the  term  "  Mesmerism  "  came  to  be 
attached. 

Mcsmer's  practice  was  affected  by  the  medi- 
cal theory  that  diseases  must  run  their  course 
and  reach  a  crisis;  the  manipulations  and  the 
"  magnetic  force  "  precipitated  the  crises, 
which,  as  they  receded,  left  the  patient  cured. 
These  crises,  frequently  taking  the  form  of  an 
hysterical  attack,  were  the  common  symptoms 
at  the  exciting  scenes  enacted  in  the  salle  des 
crises;  yet  the  accounts  show  that  the  strok- 
ings and  passes  and  suggestions  —  not  unlike 
the  "  touch  "  for  the  king's  evil  and  the  meth- 
ods of  exorcism  and  faith  healing  —  drove  away 
pains,  paralyses,  and  invalid  impediments. 
Mesmer  doubtless  induced  alterations  of  con- 
sciousness and  hypnotic  suggestibility,  but 
quite  ignored  their  significance.  It  was  the 
Marquis  de  Puysegur,  a  disciple  of  Mesmer, 
who,  in  1784,  called  attention  to  the  altered 
psychological  state  of  the  subject;  to  the  fact 
that  the  subject  was  responsive  only  to  the 
verbal  suggestion  of  the  operator  and  recalled 
nothing  of  his  experiences  when  awake.  To 
this  altered  condition  he  gave  the  name  of 
"  artificial  somnambuhsm,"  correctly  recogniz- 
ing its  analogy  to  the  sleep-walking  state. 
Puysegur  discarded  the  "  mesmeric  "  theory, 
and  became  the  first  hypnotist.  It  remained 
for  James  Braid  in  1843  to  demonstrate  the 
physiological  reality  of  the  condition  as  an 
altered  disposition  of  the  nervous  system 
depending  upon  some  peculiar  susceptibility 
of  the  subject;  to  this  condition  he  gave  the 
name  of  hypnosis.  The  role  of  suggestion  was 
recognized,  and  made  possible  the  scientific 
study  of  abnormal  psycho[)hysiological  con- 
sciousness and  control  —  or,  more  exactly,  the 
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revival  of  it  —  in  the  latter  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century.     (See  Hypnosis.) 

Viewed  historically,  "  mesmerism  "  becomes 
an  antecedent  of  hypnotism;  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  its  career  form  a  complicated  storj', 
in  which  false  and  misleading  views  growing 
out  of  mysticism,  of  faulty  observation,  or  of 
leaning  toward  occult  or  supernormal  beliefs 
obscure  issues  and  thwart  profitable  insight. 
Mesmer's  obstinate  controversies  with  investi- 
gating commissions,  the  one  referring  the  ob- 
served phenomena  to  the  action  of  a  "  fluid," 
and  the  other  to  imagination;  Puys^gur's 
somnambulcs,  quickly  degenerating  to  second- 
sight  diagnosticians  and  readers  of  sealed  mes- 
sages; Braid's  entanglements  with  phrenology, 
—  these  and  other  phases  left  their  impress  alike 
upon  the  prejudices  and  the  legitimate  demands 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  made  the  tran- 
sition from  "mesmerism"  to  "hypnotism" 
a  difficult  and  circuitous  process.  The  con- 
vincing data  were,  in  the  early  stages,  the 
anaesthetic  state,  permitting  serious  surgical 
operations  to  proceed  without  pain;  and  in  the 
later  stages,  the  orderly  interpretation  of  psy- 
chological phenomena  under  the  leadership 
of  men  like  Charcot,  of  established  scientific 
reputation.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
genuinene.ss  of  the  hj-pnotic  state  and  of  its 
interpretation  as  due  to  the  nervous  suscep- 
tibihty  of  the  subject,  the  scientific  attitude 
was  secure;  and  the  notions  attached  to  "  mes- 
merism "  as  an  objective  "  force  "  were  wholly 
relegated  to  an  historical  significance  alone. 

J.J. 
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Most  of  the  handbooks  on  Hypnotism  give  an  ac- 
count of  Mosnier  and  his  practices. 

MESSER,  ASA  (1769-1S36).  —  Third  presi- 
dent of  Brown  University.  Graduating  from 
Brown  in  1790,  he  was  tutor  and  jjrofessor 
there  from  1791  to  1802,  and  president  of  the 
institution  from  1802  to  1S26.  W.  S.  M. 

MESSINA,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  —  Sec  It.kly, 
Education  in. 

METAL    WORK    IN    THE    SCHOOLS.— 

See  M.\.\u.\L  Tkai.mnu. 

METALLURGY.  —  Sec  Technical  Eddca- 

TION. 

METAPHYSICS.  — The  name  "metaphys- 
ics "  as  designating  philosophy  or  some  one  of  its 
branches  arose  from  a  misunderstanding  of  an 
accidental  way  of  describing  certain  writings 
of  Aristotle;  namely,  those  coming  after  the 
physics.     This  was  shortly  taken  to  mean  the 


things  that  lie  beyond  the  physical,  that  are 
above  the  natural — a  conception  which  medieval 
thought  identified  with  the  supernatural.  This 
long  remained  the  popular  signification,  so  that 
Shakespeare,  for  example,  refers  to  ghosts  as 
metaphysical. 

Aristotle  himself  in  the  body  of  his  treatise 
supplied  some  grounds  for  identifying  his  dis- 
cussions mth  theology.  His  formal  designa- 
tion is  first  philosophy,  and  this  he  says  has  for 
its  object  a  descriptive  definition  of  being  as 
being,  or  existence  as  existence.  Each  branch 
of  science  considers  the  traits  of  some  set  or 
class  of  existences;  but  no  science  considers 
the  traits  that  all  existences  alike  possess. 
Hence  they  leave  room  for  and  indeed  require 
a  more  general  and  formal  science  to  take  up  the 
matter  they  leave  untouched.  So  far  there  is 
no  ground  for  referring  first  philosophy,  or 
metaphysics,  to  anything  transcending  the 
subject  matter  of  the  sciences.  But  in  the 
course  of  his  discussions,  Aristotle  is  led  to  dis- 
criminate grades  of  being  and  to  conclude  that 
only  pure  actuality,  or  God,  is  completely  real, 
or  can  be  said  to  Be  without  qualification. 
Hence  metaphysics  appears  as  a  science  of  the 
highest  and  more  real  mode  of  Being. 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  and  earlier  nine- 
teenth centuries  "  metaphysics  "  was  loosely 
used  to  denote  inquiries  concerned  with  mind, 
what  would  now  generally  be  called  psychol- 
ogy; and  also  to  denote  any  inquiry  of  an 
ultimate  sort.  In  the  later  sense  it  was  gen- 
erally divided  into  ontology,  or  inquiry  into 
Being,  and  epistemology,  or  inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  limits  of  knowing.  At  present, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  more 
limited  Aristotelian  sense,  though  the  term  is 
still  widely  used  as  a  generic  name  to  cover  all 
sorts  of  inquiries  that  do  not  seem  to  fall  within 
the  scope  of  any  of  the  positive  or  mathemati- 
cal sciences.  J.  D. 

Reference :  — 

B-VLDWix,  .1.   M.      Dictiotiary  of   Philosophy  and   Psy^ 
chulojiu,  Vol.  Ill,  Ft.  ii,  pp.  565-574. 

METEOROLOGY.  —  The  scientific  study  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere.  See  Geog- 
haphy;    Geology. 

METHOD.  —  The  topic  of  method  repre- 
sents one  of  the  three  tyjiical  phases  of  educa- 
tional practice,  the  subject  matter  of  study  and 
the  institutional  agencies  of  education  being 
the  other  two.  As  in  the  case  of  subject 
matter  (see  Course  of  Study,  Theory  of), 
there  are  important  prac'tical  matters  at  issue 
and  also  general  philosophical  considerations. 
The  former  is  the  field  of  methods  (in  the 
I)lural  number),  the  ways  of  teacliiiig  sjiecial 
subjects  in  accordance  with  principles  that 
successful  experience  has  vindicated  —  often 
called  "  Sjiecial  Methods,"  The  latter  centers 
about  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  mental 
attitude  and  operation  to  subject  matter.     For 
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reasons  that  will  appear  in  the  soqupl,  this 
probk'm  passes  into  tliat  of  the  relation  of  the 
individual  self  to  the  objects  of  the  world  and 
social  life.  Intermediate  between  the  field  of 
specific  jiractices  and  the  one  of  general  theory 
is  the  logical  (luestion  of  an  underlying  uni- 
formity of  metluui  in  the  application  of  mind 
to  various  subjects  whetlier  pure  mathematics, 
the  natural  sciences,  or  history,  literature,  and 
language.  This  intermediate  (juestion  usually 
goes  by  the  name  of  "general  method."  The 
present  article  is  confined  to  the  distinctively 
philosophic  asjiect  of  method,  extending  the 
survey,  however,  to  take  in  those  pha.ses  of 
general  method  that  are  closeh'  connected. 

In  a  general  way  method  is  the  obverse  and 
correlative  of  subject  matter.  The  proper  in- 
terpretation of  the  connection  and  distinction 
between  the  two  is,  however,  by  no  means  evi- 
dent, especially  since  it  has  been  complicated 
and  to  some  extent  perverted  by  the  jicrvasive 
influence  of  a  dualistic  philosoi)hy.  (See  Du- 
alism.) Mind  has  been  severed  from  the 
world;  the  individual  from  society  and  its 
growth.  The  two  have  not  only  been  divorced, 
but  the  separation  between  them  has  been 
intensified  to  the  point  of  complete  antithesis. 
(See  HuM.\NisM  and  Xaturalis.m;  and  Ideal- 
ism.) All  effective  knowing  and  acting  involve, 
moreover,  both  the  mind  in  the  world  and  indi- 
vidual agency  in  social  conditions  and  for  social 
aims.  Hence,  the  more  the  separation  is 
emphasized,  the  more  urgent  becomes  the  ques- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  interaction  and  recip- 
rocal influence.  While  the  distinction  of  sub- 
ject matter  and  method  was  never  sharpened 
into  such  extreme  opposition  as  that  just  indi- 
cated, the  dualistic  antithesis  of  mind  and  the 
world  affected  men's  ideas  of  these  educational 
subjects.  The  problem  of  method  was  con- 
ceived as  the  problem  of  the  adaptation  of  an 
individual  mind  to  a  foreign  subject  matter; 
as  an  affair  of  bringing  together  two  things 
that  naturally  and  intrinsically  have  nothing 
to  do  with  each  other.  This  background  influ- 
enced the  conceptions  of  discipline,  culture,  and 
interest  (qq.v.).  Even  where  the  extreme  dual- 
ism of  mind  and  the  world,  self  and  social  insti- 
tutions, has  been  professedly  surrendered,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  questions  of  method  of 
teaching,  study,  and  moral  training  discussed 
as  if  they  were  essentially  matters  of  adaptation 
of  one  thing  to  another  unlike  thing.  How  may 
the  study  in  question  be  presented  to  the  mind 
so  as  to  appeal  to  it?  How  may  the  mind  be 
aroused  so  as  to  apply  itself  to  this  topic,  nat- 
urally alien?  Such  ways  of  conceiving,  in  the 
concrete,  the  relations  of  subject  matter  and 
method  indicate  the  intellectual  atmosphere 
in  which  the  discussion  of  mental  operation  and 
application  has  been  bathed. 

An  analysis  of  experience  shows,  however, 
that  experience  is  not  a  combination  of  subject 
matter  and  method,  or  an  interaction  of  two 
independent    factors,  one  of     which    supplies 


content  and  the  other  form.  The  distinction 
between  these  two  matters  is  developed  within 
exi)erience  itself,  and  arises  for  the  sake  of 
greater  control  of  the  course  of  experience.  As 
indicated  in  the  article  on  experience  (q.v.), 
experience  has  a  dynamic  and  a  static  aspect, 
one  of  transition  and  one  of  cumulation,  of 
retention.  Experience,  that  is,  is  always 
changing,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  mere  flux.  There 
is  always  a  somewhat  that  changes,  and  its 
transition  is  not  a  mere  passing  away,  but  is 
a  transformation.  Here  we  have  the  root  of 
the  distinction  between  content  and  form, 
subject  matter  and  method,  object  and  subject. 
It  centers  in  the  distinction  of  the  irhat  and  the 
how  of  experience.  Whnl  we  experience  varies 
in  quality,  in  value,  significance.  The  transi- 
tion from  one  state  to  another  is,  therefore, 
measured  by  the  content  it  ushers  in,  while 
the  presence  and  appreciation  of  this  or  that 
object  depends  upon  the  factor  of  transition. 
In  order  to  secure  the  objects  that  are  of  posi- 
tive or  greater  value  and  to  avoid  the  objects 
that  are  of  negative  or  lesser  value,  we  must 
control  the  processes  of  change  by  which  one 
content  of  experience  gives  way  to  another  and 
grows  into  it.  Whatever  in  experience,  ac- 
cordingly, aids  in  control  of  its  development  so 
as  to  attain  what  is  desired  and  exclude  what  is 
not  wanted,  is  method,  way,  form  of  experience. 
The  objects  and  subject  matters  that  are  influ- 
enced by  this  control  constitute  the  material, 
the  structure  of  experience. 

In  the  course  of  an  infant's  restless  activity, 
light  is  felt  and  enjoyed.  The  hght,  however, 
is  more  or  less  submerged  in  the  qualities  that; 
attend  the  moving  of  the  head,  the  arms  and 
hands,  and  certain  intraorganic  processes.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  vague  and  confused  object,  lack- 
ing distinctness.  In  subsequent  experience, 
it  is  found  by  accident  (that  is,  without  delib- 
erate effort  or  conscious  intention)  that  the 
enjoyment  of  the  light  cjuality  —  such  as  it  is 
■ —  coheres  with  changes  of  the  head,  eyes,  and 
position  of  the  body,  these  qualities  not  hav- 
ing the  value  attaching  to  them  that  the  light 
quality  has.  As  soon  as  this  connection  is 
apparent,  the  light  acquires  the  status  of  an 
object,  of  material  or  content;  while  the  quali- 
ties of  the  movements  of  organs  of  the  body  in 
losing  their  primary  values  are  reduced  to  the 
status  of  means  or  agencies  for  getting  the 
object.  Thus  occurs  the  gradual  difTercntia- 
tion  of  object  and  subject,  matter  and  method. 
The  subject  matter  does  not,  however,  always 
present  itself  as  an  end  to  be  secured;  move- 
ment in  the  desired  direction  may  be  impeded 
by  certain  contents.  These  resisting  factors 
then  stand  out  conspicuously  as  obstacles,  hin- 
drances. They  also  become  objects,  part  of  the 
subject  matter  of  experience,  for  it  depends 
upon  the  way  they  are  worked  upon  whether 
the  desired  end  is  ushered  in  or  not.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  distinction  between  matter 
and  method,  material  and  way  of  treating  it, 
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is  not  a  rigid  one.  What  is  subject  matter  at 
one  time  may  be  a  part  of  method  at  another, 
and  vice  vema,  according  as  it  functions  in  a 
concrete  situation.  In  concrete  experience 
it  may  happen  that  the  sound  quality  is  the 
significantly  desirable  tiling  and  that  the  light 
or  color  quaUtj'  is  of  import  only  as  clew  or 
stimulus  to  the  presence  of  the  sound  as  end. 
Then  the  seeing  reduces  itself  to  the  status  of 
means,  agency,  method.  It  falls  on  the  side  of 
the  subject,  no  longer  on  that  of  the  object. 

Two  things  then  characterize  the  concept  of 
method.  Methods  with  respect  to  their  origin 
mark  the  gradual  differentiation  of  certain 
elements  of  experience;  and,  with  respect  to 
their  function,  represent  any  attitudes  and 
operations  that  are  employed  to  give  the  course 
or  sequence  of  experience  a  direction  that  is 
desirable.  Method  at  bottom  is  but  the  way 
of  doing  things  followed  in  any  given  case.  Its 
psychological  counterpart  is  the  habits  and 
habitual  attitudes  that  determine  the  course 
of  experience.  It  follows  that  methods  are  at 
first  formed  by  a  semi-instinctive  process  of 
trial,  error,  and  success,  and  that  they  operate 
very  largely  unconsciously.  That  is  to  say, 
attention  is  given  primarily  to  the  ends  and 
obstacles  involved,  and  the  habits  respond  more 
or  less  spontaneously  to  the  idea  and  percep- 
tion of  these  objects. 

At  this  point  a  serious  error  is  often  made  in 
the  conception  of  educational  method.  Just 
because  these  primary  ways  of  doing  things 
which  represent  metliod  at  its  primary  and 
deepest  level  have  been  formed  in  relatively 
accidental  fasliion  and  also  prior  to  the  period 
of  conscious  school  instruction;  because,  more- 
over, they  often  mark  relatively  ineffective 
and  blundering  ways  of  accomplishing  ends, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  ignore  them  or  to  deny  that 
they  are  methods  at  all.  Method  is  then  con- 
ceived as  a  purely  logical  matter,  in  a  sense  that 
identifies  the  logical  with  a  consciously  formed 
and  followed  enterprise.  Such  methods  are 
embodied  in  symbols,  and  need  not  be  embodied 
in  working  attitudes  and  habits  at  all.  They 
are  formuhe  for  ways  in  which  things  con- 
sciously ought  to  be  done,  not  descrii)tions  of 
the  ways  in  which  they  actually  are  done.  Thus 
a  complete  sijlit  is  introduced  between  what  are 
called  p.sychological  methods  (but  which  might 
better  be  termed  vital,  concrete,  or  practical 
methods)  and  the  so-called  logical  methods  — 
which  might  better  be  termed  formal  and 
symbolic.  The  result  is  that  new  habits  which 
are  largely  verbal  an;  grafted  on  to  the  older 
working  habits  —  generally  to  the  detriment  of 
their  efficacy;  or  else,  in  reaction  from  the 
futility  of  mere  formulations  of  logical  abstrac- 
tions, the  spontaneous,  habitual  attitudes  are 
relied  upon,  without  .securing  tiie  readjustment 
and  reconstruction  needed  for  iiighcr  and  more 
complex  ends  —  for  .securing  a  better  type  of 
control. 

The  fundamental  question  of  method  in  edu- 


cation thus  concerns  the  right  cooperation  of 
the  unconscious  and  the  reflective  factors  in 
the  direction  of  the  course  of  experience. 
Method,  the  way  of  going  at  a  tiling,  depends 
at  first  upon  the  relation  between  instinct  and 
desire,  on  one  side,  and  an  end,  on  the  other. 
The  end  stands  out  more  or  less  in  consciousness 
and  supplies  the  basis  of  conscious  guidance. 
What  is  educationally  important  is,  therefore, 
that  on  one  side  the  proper  type  of  desire  be 
aroused  and  the  proper  type  of  end  be  con- 
ceived on  the  other.  These  points  are  not  mat- 
ters of  conscious  formulation,  but  of  providing 
environing  conditions  that  will  call  out  and 
fix  desirable  attitudes  of  resjionse.  Only  as 
these  attitudes  become  sufficiently  habitual  to 
be  effective  is  there  any  basis  for  conscious 
reflection  so  as  to  formulate  methods  for 
further  conscious  employment.  When,  as  is 
too  frequently  the  case  in  such  subjects  as 
arithmetic  and  grammar,  teachers  insist  that 
pupils  shall  consciously  follow  certain  forms  of 
statement  and  "  analysis  "  before  they  have 
become  thoroughly  habituated  to  deahng  prac- 
tically with  the  .situations  in  which  numerical 
and  grammatical  values  occur,  the  result  is  that 
the  formuloB  come  between  the  pupils  and 
their  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  situation. 
They  do  not  respond  any  longer  to  the  results 
of  the  experienced  situation,  but  only  to  the 
verbally  acquired  formuke.  The  very  means 
that  are  supposed  to  render  the  pupils'  opera- 
tions more  intelligent,  more  logical,  result  in 
making  them  mechanical. 

Logical  method,  in  short,  as  a  conscious  pro- 
cedure always  implies  reflection  upon  the  means 
which  have  already  been  instinctively  and 
hence  unconsciously  used  in  reaching  ends  that 
make  an  appeal  on  their  own  account.  For- 
mulated logical  oi^erations  are  thus  the  possession 
of  an  expert  in  a  subject,  one  who  has  already 
worked  through  the  subject,  and  who  has, 
therefore,  command  of  the  materials  to  be 
formulated.  They  represent  the  standpoint 
of  a  matured,  a  developed,  experience.  The 
commonest  school  fallacy  is  that  the  methods 
which  represent  the  control  of  a  subject  matter 
gained  through  long  i)ractical  experience  can 
be  conveyed  directly  to  those  who  are  just 
beginning  to  occupy  themselves  with  a  topic, 
so  that  the  procedure  of  the  latter  nuiy  be  made 
more  reasonable  and  intelligent.  Many  meth- 
ods that  are  condemned  as  "  deductive"  are 
really  not  deductive  at  all,  but  sinqily  rejn-esent 
the  attempt  to  hand  over  directly  to  the  inex- 
perienced and  immature  the  intellectual  tech- 
nique appro])riate  to  those  who  have  gone 
through  a  subject,  and  who  are  therefore  in  a 
condition  to  review  ai'd  systematize  the  pro- 
cedures that  have  proved  effective. 

The  currency  of  the  wrong  conception  of  log- 
ical method  leads  to  a  reaction  almost  equally 
harmful.  Considerations  of  order,  sequence, 
d(>finiteness,  of  fit  adai)tation  of  means  to  ends, 
the  importance  of  thoughtful  survevs  and  rc- 
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views  of  H''"!""'  ti'a versed,  toffelher  with  the 
need  of  foi-iiuilatiiig  the  practices  that  have 
been  found  hel|)fiil,  arc  ignored.  B(-havior 
is  left  on  the  instinctive  or  "  spontaneous  " 
plane  with  no  care  to  see  that  the  attitudes  that 
are  evoked  are  those  most  adequate  to  their 
direct  end,  and  also  such  as  to  stimulate  later 
reflection.  The  true  dilTerence  is  not  between 
the  merelj'  psycholosical—  the  illi);j;ical  —  but  be- 
tween the  unconscious  logic  of  effective  adapta- 
tion to  ends  and  the  conscious  logic  of  fornnilat- 
ing  the  methods  that  have  been  successfully 
employed,  so  that  subsequent  procedure  may  be 
easier  ami  more  fruitful.  And  this  transition, 
through  reflection  upon  that  which  has  been  al- 
ready accomplished,  from  the  blinder  and  more 
instinctive  into  the  more  intelligently  controlled, 
should  be  a  constant  factor  of  all  growth;  it  is, 
indeed,  indisjjensable,  if  growth  is  to  be  truly 
educative.     (Sec  Education.) 

From  this  conception  of  method  there  follow 
certain  considerations  applicable'  to  the  topic 
of  general  method.  Strictlv  siieaking,  method 
is  thoroughly  individual.  Each  jjcrson  has  his 
own  instinctive  way  of  going  at  a  thing;  the 
attitude  and  the  mode  of  approach  and  attack 
are  individual.  To  ignore  this  individuality 
of  approach,  to  try  to  substitute  for  it,  under  the 
name  of  "  general  method,"  a  uniform  scheme 
of  procedure,  is  simply  to  cripple  the  only 
effective  agencies  of  operation,  and  to  overlay 
them  with  a  mechanical  formalism  that  pro- 
duces only  a  routine  conventionality  of  mental 
quality.  Certain  features  may  be  found,  how- 
ever, wluch  are  involved  in  the  transition  from 
unconscious  effort  to  a  more  consciously  guided 
process.  These  features  may  be  abstracted 
and  generalized.  While  the  outcome  will  not 
put  individuals  in  possession  of  a  sure  key  to 
intellectual  efficiency,  it  will  indicate  to  a 
teacher  the  main  steps  that  have  to  be  taken, 
and  suggest  the  crucial  ]ioints  where  condi- 
tions of  growth  have  to  be  carefully  maintained 
and  fostered. 

The  primary  factor  in  general  method,  so 
construed,  is  the  existence  of  a  situation  which 
appeals  to  an  individual  as  his  own  concern  or 
interest,  that  is  to  say,  as  presenting  an  end  to 
bo  achieved,  because  arousing  desire  and  effort. 
The  second  point  is  that  the  conditions  be  such 
as  to  stimulate  observation  and  memory  in 
locating  the  means,  the  obstacles  and  resources 
that  must  be  reckoned  with  in  dealing  with  the 
situation.  The  third  point  is  the  formation  of 
a  plan  of  procedure,  a  theory  or  hypothesis 
about  the  best  way  of  proceeding.  The  fourth 
is  putting  the  plan  into  ojjeration.  The  fifth 
and  last  is  the  comparison  of  the  result  reached 
with  what  was  intended,  and  a  consequent 
estimate  of  the  worth  of  the  method  followed, 
a  more  critical  discernment  of  its  weak  and 
its  strong  jxjints.  These  five  steps  may  be 
reduced  to  three  more  generic  ones.  The  first 
and  fundamental  condition  of  right  method  is 
the  existence  of  some  concrete  situation  involv- 


ing an  end  that  interests  the  individual,  and  that 
requires  active  and  thoughtful  effort  in  order 
to  be  reached.  The  second  is  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  the  problem,  the;  difficulty  or 
perplexity  involved  in  reaching  the  end  .set,  so  as 
to  form  a  suggestion  or  conjecture  as  to  the 
best  way  of  pro<:eeding  to  solve  the  difficulty. 
The  third  is  the  overt  effort  in  which  the 
thought  of  the  plan  is  applied  and  thereby 
tested.  Scientific  method  will  be  found  to 
involve  exactly  the  same  stejjs,  save  that  a 
scientific  mode  of  approach  implies  a  large 
body  of  prior  empirical  and  tentative  pro- 
cedures which  have  finally  been  sifted  so  as  to 
develop  a  technique  consciously  formulated  and 
adapted  to  the  given  type  of  problem. 

J.  D. 
See  SciEXCE. 
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METHOD  READERS.  — In  teacliing  be- 
ginners to  read  two  methods  are  employed. 
One  group  of  teachers  makes  no  systematic 
attempt  to  deal  with  phonetic  and  spelling 
difficulties,  but  emphasizes  the  thought.  Their 
units  of  treatment  are  the  word,  phrase,  and 
sentence.  The  materials  used  are  therefore 
selected  from  the  child's  spontaneous  usage, 
children's  classics  (such  as  Mother  Goose),  and 
the  best  suitable  English  literature.  Artificial 
content  and  form  are  omitted  from  the  begin- 
ning. Another  group  of  instructors  contend 
that  the  main  function  in  teacliing  beginners 
to  read  is  to  give  them  a  mastery  of  the  me- 
chanics of  pronunciation  and  spelling.  Hence 
these  emphasize  the  phonetic  difficulties  in 
translating  visual  symbols  into  sound.  They 
stress  units  smaller  than  the  word  —  the  let- 
ter, diphthong,  syllabic,  and  phonogram.  Their 
reading  material  is  conseciuently  selected  with 
reference  to  the  systematic  control  and  graded 
presentation  of  phonetic  elements.  The  prim- 
ers and  readers  used  by  them  have  a  sys- 
tematic plan  or  method,  hence  such  reading 
books  are  called  "  method  readers  "  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  so-called  "  thought 
readers,"  which  emphasize  interesting  content 
rather  than  phonic  elements.  H.  S. 

See  Re.\ding,  Te.^ching  of. 

METHOD  WHOLE. —  So  much  of  the 
subject  matter  of  any  school  subject  as  is 
sufficiently  related  to  be  treated  as  a  teaching 
unit.  A  method  unit  or  whole  is  usually 
treated  in  a  series  of  lessons.  It  is  exceptional 
for  a  method  whole  to  coincide  with  the  limits 
of  a  single  lesson  period.  II.  S. 

See  Recit.\tiox,  Method  of;  Steps,  Five 
roR.M.\L. 
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METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF.  —  See  Col- 
lege Bo.uiDs  IN  Education,  Denomina- 
tional. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 
SOUTH,   BOARD    OF  EDUCATION    OF.  — 

See  College  Bo.uids  in  Education,  Denomi- 
national. 

METRIC  SYSTEM.  —  A  system  of  meas- 
ures invented  by  the  French  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  although  suggested  in 
part  as  early  as  1670  by  Mouton,  a  priest  of 
Lyons.  It  is  based  upon  the  theoretical  aver- 
age distance  from  the  equator  to  the  north  pole. 
The  measurements  upon  which  tliis  average  was 
based  have  since  been  shown  faulty,  so  that  the 
standard  of  length,  the  meter,  is  not  exactly 
one  ten  millionth  of  this  distance,  as  was 
contemplated.  This  has  no  effect  upon  the 
validity  of  the  system,  however,  since  the 
standards  were  deposited  in  the  archives  _  at 
Paris  and  serve  us  as  a  basis  for  making  copies. 
From  the  meter  came  the  unit  of  capacity,  the 
liter,  wliich  is  a  cube  that  is  .1  meter  on  an 
edge.  From  this  came  the  unit  of  weight,  the 
weight  of  .001  liter  of  water  at  the  temperature 
of  greatest  density. 

The  advantages  of  the  metric  system  over 
the  EngUsh  and  other  earlier  ones  Ues  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  constructed  on  a  decimal  scale, 
like  that  of  United  States  money.  The  tables 
are  given  in  most  arithmetics,  together  with 
information  showing  the  relation  of  the  metric 
to  our  common  system,  and  hence  they  need 
not  be  repeated  in  this  article. 

The  system  was  not  immediately  adopted  in 
France,  and,  indeed,  was  not  made  compul- 
sory until  1837.  Even  to-day  the  pound 
(livre)  is  still  used  in  small  commercial  trans- 
actions, but  it  is  now  taken  to  be  one  half  of  a 
kilogram.  Thus  in  the  home  of  the  system  the 
adoption  was  slowly  made,  and  the  usages  of 
the  people  have  remained  to  a  certain  extent. 
A  large  number  of  other  countries  adopted  the 
system  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  so  that  to-day  it  is  the  only  inter- 
national one.  The  English-speaking  countries 
have,  however,  declined  to  look  upon  it  with 
favor.  This  may  be  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
centralized  power  to  impose  it  upon  the  people, 
or  it  may  be  due  to  a  general  fecUng  of  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but 
at  any  rate  the  movement  has  been  very  slow 
among  the  people  as  a  whole.  Among  scien- 
tists, however,  it  has  been  well  received,  and 
between  1875  and  1900  it  rei)lace(l  the  old 
system  in  the  scientific  laboratories  of  the  col- 
leges and  secondary  schools  of  the  United 
States,  and  became  looked  upon  as  the  inter- 
national scientific  system. 

Educationally  the  question  arises  as  to  its 
status  in  the  school  curriculum.  It  is  easily 
taught,  and  could  be  put  into  any  grade.     The 


direct  need  for  it  does  not  arise,  however,  until 
the  pupil  studies  some  branch  of  science  in 
which  it  is  used.  The  time,  therefore,  depends 
upon  the  course  of  study.  If  elementary  phys- 
ics is  taken  up  in  the  eighth  school  year,  this 
is  an  appropriate  place  for  the  system. 

There  is  the  larger  question  as  to  the  pros- 
pects of  the  use  of  the  system  by  our  people. 
There  are  two  factors  to  be  considered:  (1)  the 
simpUcity  of  the  tables;  (2)  the  demands  of 
foreign  trade.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the 
effect  of  these  two  factors  will  be.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  we  have,  in  the  United  States,  greatly 
reduced  our  old  system  in  a  generation 
past.  Compound  numbers  are  now  practically 
used  to  only  two  denominations,  the  decimal 
di\'isions  of  the  mile,  acre,  and  so  on,  having 
replaced  them.  We  are  therefore  deeimahzing 
our  units,  and  this  removes  to  a  certain  extent 
the  need  for  the  metric  system.  The  question 
of  foreign  relations  is  more  serious,  because  the 
United  States  has  come  to  make  a  strong  bid 
for  foreign  trade,  and  is  manufacturing  for  that 
trade.  How  much  effect  this  will  have  upon 
the  introduction  of  the  metric  system  no  one 
can  foresee.  It  does  not  seem  the  business  of 
the  school  to  attempt  to  influence  the  develop- 
ment further  than  to  show  the  advantages  of 
the  system,  and  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the 
work  in  physics.  When  the  need  arises  for 
learning  it,  any  one  can  acquire  it  in  a  short 
time.  "  D.  E.  S. 

MEXICO,      EDUCATION     IN.  —  Mexico: 

Federal  republic  consisting  of  twenty-seven 
states,  three  territories,  and  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict; area  767,323  square  miles;  population 
(census  of  1910),  1,506,327. 

Historical.  —  The  history  of  pubhc  education 
in  Mexico  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  other 
Latin-American  countries  by  the  fact  that  the 
Spanish  conquerors  of  Mexico  gave  evidence  of 
a  real  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  public 
instruction  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  In 
the  countries  of  South  America,  especially  in 
the  Argentine,  Chile,  and  Peru,  such  attention 
as  was  given  to  public  instruction  was  concen- 
trated on  secondary  and  higher  instruction. 
In  these  countries,  under  the  leailership  of  the 
Church,  university  instruction  reached  a  rela- 
tively high  degree  of  development,  whereas  pri- 
mary education  was  neglected. 

This  early  zeal  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  for 
primary  education  in  Mexico  did  not  last  long. 
The  enlightened  policy  which  characterized  the 
early  ]3eriod  soon  gave;  way  to  the  same  indif- 
ference to  public  education  which  characterized 
Si)anish  policy  in  the  other  countries  of  the 
American  continent.  As  early  as  1532  the 
Spanish  authorities  had  made  provision  for 
elementary  instruction  for  one  thousand  pupils 
in  Mexico  City.  Unfortunately,  trustworthy 
figures  as  to  the  size  of  Mexico  City  at  tliat  lime 
are  not  available.  If  we  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  Spanish  authorities  had  to  deal  with  a 
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distrustful  and  evmi  antaKoiiistic  native  popula- 
tion, we  can  a|)piTciati'  tlio  iliilicuitics  inNolvcd 
in  hriiifjinK  one  thousand  children  under  the 
inliuence  of  tiie  Spanish  schools. 

Coincident  with  the  oi)cninK  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mexico  in  15o3,  there  is  evidence  of  a 
marked  decline  in  the  interest  in  and  zeal  for 
elementary  instruction.  The  attention  of  the 
{government,  as  well  as  the  funds  available  for 
jjublic  education,  were  diverted  from  primary 
to  higher  education.  Soon  after  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  Spanish  jiolicy  in  Mexico 
bci^ins  to  conform  to  the  traditional  policy  of 
Spain ;  namely,  the  neglect  of  primary  education, 
combined  with  a  relatively  advanced  develop- 
ment of  university  instruction.  The  result 
of  this  change  was  the  total  neglect  of  the  real 
needs  of  the  native  poi)ulation,  inasmuch  as  the 
university  co\irses  in  theology,  civil  law,  canon 
law,  and  medicine  were  intended  exclusively  for 
the  sons  of  Spanish  residents.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  newly  founded  university  a  number  of 
courses  in  the  native  languages  were  given,  but 
these  were  intended  to  i)repare  Spanish  priests 
for  missionar}'  work  among  the  native  Indian 
tribes. 

The  records  of  the  development  of  public 
education  during  the  colonial  period  are  so  in- 
complete that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  facilities  offered  by  private 
agencies.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  after 
the  first  and  rather  extraordinary  development 
of  primary  education  during  the  early  period, 
the  system  of  elementary  instruction  was  per- 
mitted to  decline  to  such  a  degree  that  its  facil- 
ities were  extended  to  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
school  population.  The  university  developed 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  remained  an 
important  factor  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Mex- 
ico during  the  entire  colonial  period. 

With  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  new 
influences  began  to  make  themselves  felt.  The 
determination  of  the  government  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
becomes  clearly  apparent,  and  tills  desire  ex- 
presses itself  in  a  series  of  attempts  to  develop 
a  system  of  primary  education.  The  long 
period  of  civil  war  which  followed  soon  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  which  kept 
Mexico  in  a  state  of  agitation  and  upheaval 
during  the  first  six  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  made  it  impossible  to  carry  out  any 
of  the  plans  for  the  development  of  primary 
instruction.  During  this  period  of  anarchy  the 
university  also  failed  to  receive  adequate  sup- 
port, and  when  in  the  early  sixties  the  struggle 
between  Church  and  State  became  acute, 
the  university  organization  was  abolished. 

Elementary  Schools.  —  Tlie  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  1853  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  elementary  instruction  in  Mexico. 
The  adoption  of  this  constitution  was  accom- 
panied by  a  wave  of  popular  enthusiasm  for 
republican  institutions  and  a  revival  of  interest 
in  popular  education. 


With  the  inauguration  of  President  .Juarez 
in  1S."),S  the  government  undertook  the  formula- 
tion of  a  systematic  i)lan  for  the  development 
of  primary  education.  Unfortunately,  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  18.53  did  not 
give  to  the  federal  government  the  powers 
necessary  to  develop  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation. The  framers  of  the  instrument  in 
determining  the  distribution  of  powers  lietween 
the  federal  and  tlu^  state  governments  followed, 
in  the  main,  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  but  in  so  doing  failed  to 
realize  that  the  states  forming  part  of  the 
federal  system  did  not  possess  either  the  finan- 
cial resources  or  the  enlightened  public  oi)inion 
necessary  to  insure  the  growth  of  a  vigorous 
system  of  imblic  instrueticm.  It  was  taken  for 
granted  that  inasmuch  as  under  the  political 
system  of  the  United  States  primary  education 
had  reached  a  high  degree  of  develojiment  under 
the  direction  of  the  individual  states,  the  same 
results  would  be  secured  in  Mexico.  The 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  1853  has  served  to  demon- 
str,ate  the  erroncousness  of  this  view.  The 
limited  income  of  most  of  the  states  has  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  appropriate  for  public 
education  even  a  sm.all  percentage  of  the  sum 
necessary  to  overcome  the  alarming  illiteracy 
prevailing  throughout  the  republic. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  had  the  federal 
government  been  able  to  secure  complete 
control  of  public  education  the  system  would 
have  made  far  greater  advances  during  the  last 
half  century.  This  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact 
that  the  revenues  and  credit  of  the  central 
government  are  far  in  advance  of  those  of  the 
individual  states.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that 
the  states  have  failed  to  develop  a  distinctive 
and  vigorous  political  life  and  that  their  admin- 
istrative sy.steni  is  not  thoroughly  organized 
makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  secure  the  expert 
direction  necessary  for  the  growth  of  a  vigorous 
system  of  public  education.  The  magnitude 
of  the  problem  confronting  the  country  can 
best  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  data 
rel.ating  to  illiteracy.  Significant  as  they  are, 
it  is  likely  that  they  underestimate  rather  than 
exaggerate  the  degree  of  illiteracy  that  prevails. 

Statistics  of  Illiteracy  in  Mexico 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Persons  12  years  or  over, 
who  can  neither  read 
nor  write 

Persons  less  than  12  years 
of  age  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write    . 

Persons  concerning  whom 
no    information    could 
be  obtained    .... 

Persons  who  can  read  and 

3,119,944 

2,118,843 

76,438 
1,273,325 

3,664,680 

2,010,299 

89,564 
906.263 
184,335 

6,784,624 

4,129,142 

166,002 
2,179,588 

Persons  who  can  read  but 
cannot  write  .... 

163,568 

347.903 
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In  the  central  group  of  states,  with  6,239,038 
inhabitants,  but  1,002,692,  or  about  15  per  cent 
of  the  total  population,  can  read  and  write. 
In  the  northern  group  of  states,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  1,174,341,  but  287,777  can  read  and 
write.  In  the  five  Gulf  states,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  1,756,006,  but  280,087  can  read  and 
write;  and  in  the  states  and  territories  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  a  total  population  of  4,437,874, 
but  609,032  can  read  and  write.  These  figures 
are  taken  from  the  census  of  1900.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  trustworthy  statistics  as  to  illiteracy 
are  available,  which  would  enable  us  to  measure 
the  advance  that  has  been  made  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

Although  the  federal  government  exercises 
no  direct  control  over  pubhc  education  within 
the  states  of  the  union,  there  exists  throughout 
the  republic  practical  uniformity  in  organization. 

Primary  instruction  includes  five  years  of 
elementary  grades  and  two  years  of  advanced 
grades.  The  course  of  study  in  these  schools 
has  been  carefully  worked  out,  but  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  efficient  service  is  the 
failure  to  pay  anytliing  approacliing  adequate 
compensation  to  teachers.  Even  in  the  Fed- 
eral District,  where  salaries  are  much  higher 
than  in  the  states,  the  principals  of  primary 
schools  receive  but  $730  per  annum.  The  com- 
pensation of  teachers  ranges  from  S328.50  to 
$547.50  per  annum,  depending  upon  the  degree 
of  preparation  and  term  of  service.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  with  such  low  salaries,  teaching  as  a 
profession  does  not  offer  much  to  allure  young 
men  and  women,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  government  should  find  great  difficulty  in 
securing  competent  candidates  for  the  available 
positions. 

The  Training  of  Teachers.  —  The  inadequacy 
of  the  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers  is  a 
matter  wliich  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  every 
writer  on  the  educational  system  of  Mexico. 
During  the  last  few  years  a  strong  effort  has 
been  made  in  all  the  states,  but  especially  in 
the  Federal  District,  to  improve  this  branch  of 
the  educational  system.  The  improvement 
has  been  due  in  large  part  to  the  influence  of 
the  national  Department  of  Public  Education, 
and  to  the  example  set  by  the  two  excellent 
normal  schools  of  the  Federal  District.  The 
new  building  which  has  been  erected  for  the 
men's  normal  school  is  thoroughly  equipi)ed  and 
modern  in  every  respect.  In  order  to  induce 
young  men  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  the 
government  has  provided  liberally  for  scholar- 
ships and  .stipends.  The  Normal  School  for 
Women  in  the  Federal  District  occujiies  an  old 
building  which  is  not  adapted  to  its  purposes. 
In  spite  of  the  inadequate  accommodations, 
however,  the  school  is  doing  excellent  work, 
and  compares  favorably  with  most  of  the 
normal  schools  in  the  United  States. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  normal  schools 
covers  a  period  of  five  years,  and  includeg  the 
following  subjects:  — 


First  Year.  —  Language;  Arithmetic;  Botany  Ele- 
ment.s  of  Zoology;  Composition;  Drawing;  Manual 
Training;  Singing;  Physical  Training,  and  (for  the 
men)  Military  Drill. 

Second  Year.  —  Language;  Algebra;  Geometry; 
Elements  of  Physics;  Elements  of  Physiolog.v  and 
Anatomy;  Principles  of  Hygiene:  Drawing;  Manual 
Training;    Physical  Education;   Harmony. 

Third  Year.  —  Language;  Elements  of  Chemistry; 
Mineralogy;  Elements  of  Psychology;  Geography; 
Drawing:  Manual  Training;  Harmony;  Physical  Edu- 
cation;  Observation  in  the  School  of  Practice. 

Fourth  Year.  —  Spanish  Literature;  Logic;  Geog- 
raphy; History  of  Mexico;  Pedagogy;  Physical  Edu- 
cation; Observation  and  Instruction  in  the  School  of 
Practice. 

Fifth  Year.  —  Literature;  Ethics;  Civics;  General 
History;  Civic  Instruction;  All  the  Natural  and 
Physical  Sciences;  Pedagogical  Organization;  Discipline 
and  .Administration;  History  of  Pedagogj';  School 
Hygiene ;   Physical  Education. 

Manual,  Technical,  and  Vocational  Training. 
—  In  a  country  like  Mexico,  in  which  the  native 
Indian  population  was  for  so  many  years  kept 
in  a  condition  of  social  subjection  bordering  on 
serfdom,  without  any  attempt  to  develop  eco- 
nomic efficiency,  the  need  of  the  present  daj'  ia 
a  well-developed  system  of  vocational  and  in- 
dustrial training.  During  the  colonial  period, 
and  in  fact  during  the  greater  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  little  or  no  attention  was  given 
to  this  phase  of  education.  To-day  the  states- 
men and  educators  of  Mexico  realize  that  na- 
tional effort  must  now  be  concentrated  on  the 
problem  of  making  the  native  Mexican  a  more 
efficient  worker. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  movement  for 
the  introduction  of  manual  training  into  pri- 
mary schools,  both  in  the  Federal  District  and 
in  the  states,  has  acquired  consideralile  force. 
Tho.se  who  are  directing  the  educational  policy 
of  the  country  fully  realize  that  the  funda- 
mental need  '  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Indian 
population  is  the  kind  of  training  that  would 
turn  the  attention  of  the  younger  men  to  the 
mechanical  arts.  Mexico  lacks  a  native  arti- 
san class.  The  overcrowding  of  the  legal  and 
medical  professions  has  become  a  serious 
problem  in  all  the  Latin-American  countries, 
and  is  traceable  to  the  continuance  of  the 
old  Spanish  prejudice  against  trade  and  com- 
merce. This  tendency  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  purely  dialectic  character  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  secondary  schools,  which  are 
molded  after  the  French  system.  The  intro- 
duction of  manual  training,  therefore,  into  the 
normal  schools  of  the  Federal  District  with  a 
view  to  preparing  the  teachers  for  this  type 
of  instruction  possesses  a  significance  in  Mexico 
far  greater  than  in  many  other  countries. 

In  the  matter  of  vocational  training,  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  in  the  Federal  District, 
and  also  in  some  of  the  states,  notably  Chihua- 
hua, but  it  is  true  that  this  movement  is  still 
in  its  infancy.  In  the  Federal  District  tliere  ia 
an  excellent  trade  school  for  hoys  and  another 
for  girls. 

The  school  for  boys  prepares  for  the  follow- 
ing   trades:   carpentering;    woodworking;   iron 
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work;  dcconativo  painting  and  sculpture;  elec- 
trical and  industrial  mechanics.  For  each  of 
these,  special  courses  are  prcscrihed. 

The  School  of  Industrial  Arts  for  (iirls  in- 
cludes the  following  courses:  typewriting; 
bookkeeping;  stenography;  sewing;  dress- 
making; hat  making;  artificial  flower  making; 
enUjroidery;  lace  making;  wig  making;  hair 
dressing;  domestic  science.  In  addition  a 
number  of  courses  is  taken  by  all  pupils  in 
natural  history,  physics,  and  chemistry.  In 
this  school  over  a  thousand  pupils  are  regis- 
tered. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  federal  author- 
ities to  increase  the  number  of  these  schools  as 
rapidly  as  the  resources  of  the  government  will 
permit. 

Commercial  Education.  —  The  introduction 
of  commercial  education,  especially  in  its 
higher  grades,  is  another  of  the  recent  changes 
in  the  system  of  pubhc  education.  The  first 
step  in  this  direction  was  taken  through 
the  introduction  of  commercial  courses  in 
the  higher  grades  of  the  primary  schools  of 
the  Federal  District.  The  next  step  was  the 
establishment  of  a  commercial  section  in  the 
national  secondarj'  school,  and  the  final  step 
in  this  movement  was  the  establishment  of 
a  commercial  high  school  in  the  national  cap- 
ital. In  the  states  but  little  has  been  done  in 
this  respect.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
former  governor  of  Chihuahua  a  commercial 
school  was  estabhshed  in  the  capital  of  that 
city. 

Secondary  Instruction.  —  The  instruction 
corresponding  more  or  less  closely  to  the  high 
schools  of  our  American  system  is  given  in  the 
so-called  E^cuelas  Preparcitorias,  or  preparatory 
schools.  The  organization,  as  well  as  the 
curriculum  of  these  schools,  is  patterned  after 
the  French  Lycec,  and  is  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  the  professional  schools  of  the 
university.  The  system  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion is  well  organized  in  the  Federal  District, 
but  constitutes  the  weakest  link  in  the  chain 
of  education  in  most  of  the  states.  The  most 
serious  criticism  to  be  made  is  the  undue 
emphasis  laid  on  examinations  and  the  failure 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of  the  pupil 
during  the  course  of  the  scholastic  year.  In 
every  subject  a  series  of  printed  questions  is 
furnished  the  pupil,  and  in  most  cases  his  prep- 
aration consists  in  an  attempt  to  memorize 
the  answers  to  a  disconnected  series  of  ques- 
tions, rather  than  to  secure  a  broad  grasp  of  any 
of  the  subjects. 

A  serious  attempt  is  now  being  made  to 
reduce  the  number  of  subjects  taught,  and  to 
require  a  more  thorough  training  in  a  few  fun- 
damental courses.  If  this  change  is  made,  it 
will  constitute  a  marked  improvement  over  the 
present  system.  The  course  of  study  covers  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  includes  the  following 
subjects:  — 

First  Year.  —  Algebra ;  mathematics;  geometry; 
Spanish;   French;   drawing;   manual  training. 
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Second  Year.  —  .^flvaiiccd  mathematics;  Spanish; 
French;    EnKlixh;   drawiiiK;    manual  training. 

Third  Year.  —  Mcclianic.'<;  piiysics;  Spanish;  Eng- 
li.sli:    (Irawiiiu;    m.'inual  training. 

Fiiurlli  Vtnr.  — Chcmi.stry;  miner.alogy;  botany; 
gcograpli.v ;    English  literature;    Spanish  literature. 

Fi/lh  Year.  —  Zoolog.v;  elements  of  anatomy  and 
jdi.v.siolocy;  p.syeholoKy:  logic;  general  history; 
Mexican  liistory;   ethics;   Spanish  literature. 

Higher  Education.  —  The  movement  for 
the  (■stai>lisliment  of  a  university  in  jMexico 
was  initiated  by  Cliarles  V,  in  1,551,  but  no 
courses  were  offered  until  1553.  From  that 
time  until  the  final  abolition  of  this  institution 
by  the  Juarez  government  in  1S67,  the  only 
univensity  organization  existing  in  Mexico  was 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
As  the  demand  for  higher  education,  and 
especially  for  professional  training,  became 
more  insistent,  the  government  established  a 
series  of  independent  professional  institutions. 
The  medical  school,  the  law  school,  and  the 
engineering  school  grew  up  independently, 
each  with  its  own  director  responsible  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  This  form  of 
organization  proved  unsatisfactory  for  many 
reasons,  but  especially  because  it  prevented  the 
development  of  any  unity  of  purpose  in  higher 
education  and  was  a  permanent  obstacle  to  the 
growth  of  that  university  spirit  which  exerts 
so  marked  an  influence  on  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  student  body. 

The  necessity  for  closer  coordination  of  uni- 
versity instruction  became  so  pressing  that  the 
government  finally  decided  to  correlate  the 
work  of  the  several  independent  faculties.  The 
centennial  anniversary  of  Mexican  independ- 
ence was  made  the  occasion  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  this  plan.  Under  the  law  of  May  26, 
1910,  the  existing  schools  of  law,  medicine, 
engineering,  and  architecture  were  made  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  new  National  University  of 
Mexico.  To  this  a  graduate  school  was  added, 
intended  for  the  conduct  of  special  research 
in  every  field  of  science.  The  National  Pre- 
paratory School  in  the  city  of  Mexico  was  also 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  new  university 
organization. 

The  university  is  placed  under  the  control 
of  a  president,  designated  as  the  Rector, 
and  a  university  council,  composed  of  the  jiresi- 
dent  of  the  university,  the  deans  of  the  jiro- 
fessional  schools  and  the  director-general  of 
primary  instruction.  In  addition,  four  mem- 
bers are  designated  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  two  representatives  from  each 
of  the  professional  schools  are  elected  bj'  the 
respective  faculties.  The  student  body  is  also 
represented  on  the  university  council  by  a  pro- 
vision which  gives  to  the  students  in  each  of  the 
professional  schools  the  right  to  elect  one  of 
their  number  as  their  representative  on  the 
council.  The  council  is  given  wide  powers  over 
university  organization  and  administration, 
but  the  final  authority  in  all  important  ques- 
tions is  vested  in  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
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tion.  The  official  inauguration  of  the  univer- 
sity took  place  on  the  22d  of  September,  1910. 
It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  express  any  opinion 
on  the  operation  of  the  new  system.  The  re- 
sults thus  far  attained,  however,  are  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  step  that 
has  been  taken.  A  spirit  of  solidarity  among 
the  students,  as  well  as  in  the  teaching  staff, 
is  rapidly  developing.  The  cooperation  that 
has  been  establislied  between  the  various  facul- 
ties is  impro\'iug  not  only  the  content  of  the 
courses,  but  also  the  spirit  of  university  instruc- 
tion. 

Present  Needs  of  the  Educational  System.  — 
The  experience  of  the  last  twentj'-five  years 
points  clearly  to  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
authority  of  the  federal  government  in  all 
matters  relating  to  public  education.  With 
the  nationaUzation  of  education  Mexico  will 
be  able  to  meet  two  most  pressing  needs;  namely, 
the  extension  of  the  system  of  manual  and  voca- 
tional training  and  the  introduction  of  a  well- 
organized  system  of  agricultural  instruction. 
Mexico  is  at  present,  and  will  for  a  long  time 
continue  to  be,  an  agricultural  country.  Her 
greatest  social  as  well  as  economic  need  is  a 
small  land-owning  cla.ss.  Recognizing  this 
fact,  the  government  has  devised  a  plan  for  the 
allotment  of  small  holdings,  which  involves  the 
purchase  of  great  estates  and  their  subdivi- 
sion into  small  farms.  It  is  not  likely,  however, 
that  this  plan  will  be  successful  until  agri- 
cultural education  has  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  system  of  pubhc  instruction.  This  will 
mean  that  the  curriculum  of  the  rural  schools 
will  have  to  be  changed  in  order  to  introduce 
those  subjects  which  will  attract  the  attention 
of  the  younger  men  of  the  country  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  The  Minister  of  Pubhc  In- 
struction has  devised  a  plan  with  tliis  end  in 
view.  A  modest  beginning  has  been  made,  but 
it  is  likely  that  the  next  few  years  will  witness 
a  marked  development  in  tliis  direction. 

L.  S.  R. 
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MIALL,  EDWARD  (1809-1881).  —  Engli.sh 
politician  and  Nonconformist  minister,  born 
at  Portsmouth  and  educated  at  St.  Saviour's 


Grammar  School,  London.  After  serving  as 
usher  in  private  schools,  he  was  trained  for  the 
independent  ministry.  Receiving  a  call  to 
Leicester,  he  was  brought  into  intimate  touch 
with  the  working  classes.  In  1840  he  began 
to  interest  himself  in  politics  and  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  estabhshed  church  and  the 
Tory  government.  Adopting  the  lai.'fsa-faire 
principle,  he  was  opposed  to  compulsion  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  1847  he  dchvered  a  lecture  at 
Crosby  Hall  for  the  Congregational  Board  of 
Education,  On  the  Nori-Interjcrence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  Popular  Education.  In  this 
address  he  strongly  upheld  the  advantages  of 
voluntarism.  "  The  will  of  man  to  do  good 
is  usually  most  lusty  and  vigorous  when  com- 
pelled by  circumstances  ...  to  '  rough  it  ' 
.  .  .  When  all  is  smooth  and  mechanical  the 
spirits  flag."  Authorized  education  would  kill 
spontaneity  and  intelligent  and  disinterested 
care.  In  a  scheme  of  st-^.te  education  there  was 
the  danger  also  that  a  man  might  be  taxed  to 
spread  opinions  which  he  did  not  himself  hold. 
Miall  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  1852 
to  1857  and  from  1869  to  1874.  In  1870  his 
views  on  compulsory  state  education  had 
changed,  for  he  supported  the  Forster  bill, 
and  only  criticised  it  because  he  regarded  it  as 
too  favorable  to  the  estabhshed  church. 
Miall's  chief  service  in  English  politics  was  to 
weld  together  and  secure  Parhamentary  rep- 
resentation for  a  party  strongly  opposed  to  the 
established  church,  whose  organ,  the  Non- 
conformist, he  had  founded  in  1841. 
References:  — 

Crosby   Hall  Lectures  on  Education.      (London,  184S.) 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

Miall,  A.     Life  of  Edward  Miall.     (London,  1884.) 

MIAMI  UNIVERSITY,   OXFORD,   OHIO. 

—  A  coeducational  institution  founded  by  act 
of  legislature  in  1809,  although  as  early  as  1789 
a  proposal  had  been  made  for  the  grant  of  land 
for  an  academy  or  college.  Instruction  was 
begun  in  a  log  building,  maintained  as  a 
"grammar  school"  until  1818,  when  a  brick 
structure  was  erected.  The  school  was  raised  to 
collegiate  rank  in  1824,  and  the  first  cla.ss  was 
graduated  in  1826.  The  institution  made  rapid 
progress  under  the  first  president,  Robert  H. 
Bishop.  Annual  state  appropriations  were  not 
made  until  1885.  In  1902  the  Ohio  State 
Normal  College  was  established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  university,  and  gives  two-year 
courses  for  grade  teachers,  manual  training, 
art,  music,  domestic  science,  and  rural  in- 
dustrial education.  A  summer  course  is  also 
maintained  in  this  deijartmcnt.  Admission  to 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  by  certificate 
from  accredited  schools  or  by  examination,  the 
entrance  requirements  being  fifteen  units. 
Studies  are  arranged  in  a  system  of  groujjs  and 
free  elcctivcs,  and  lead  at  the  end  of  four  years 
to  the  A.B.  degree.  The  enrollment  in  i91I- 
1912  was  333  students  in  the  college,  173  in  the 
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normal  college,  and  548  in  the  summer  term. 
Tlu-  iicrmancut  staff  consists  of  fifty-six  mem- 
bers. 

References:  — 
TouKY,  W.  T.,  and  Thompson,  W.  O.      The  Diamond 
Uitivcrsili/     Voliiine,   Miami    University.     (Hamil- 
ton, Ohio,  ISiXI.) 
Upham,  a.  H.     Old  Miami.     (Hamilton,  Ohio,  1909.) 

MICHELET,  JULES  (1798-1874).  —  The 
Frcncli  historian  was  teacher  of  history  at  the 
College  Sainte-Barl)e  and  at  the  Ecole  Xorinale, 
investigator  in  the  Record  Office,  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  the  Sorbonne  under  Guizot,  and  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the  College  de  France  (1838). 
Deprived  of  his  government  positions  through 
the  political  overturn  of  ISol,  he  was  thence- 
forth compelled  to  make  his  way  by  his  pen. 
His  most  famous  work  is  his  Hi.stoirc  de  France, 
in  eighteen  volumes  (1833-1867).  Among  his 
other  works  are:  Precis  d'Histoire  moderne 
(1828);  Histoire  de  la  RSpublique  romaine 
(1831);  Introduction  a  V Histoire  univerftelle 
(1831);  Origines  du  Droit  fran(;ais  (1837); 
L'Oiseau  (1856);  L' Amour  (1859);  La  Sor- 
ciere  (1862);  and  Nos  Fils  (1869),  this  last 
being  his  chief  educational  writing.    F.  E.  F. 

MICHIGAN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 
EAST  LANSING,  MICH.  —  A  state  insti- 
tution estalilishcd  by  legislature  in  1855  through 
the  influence  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricul- 
tural Society.  This  was  the  first  state  insti- 
tution in  the  United  States  offering  instruction 
in  scientific  and  practical  agriculture.  It  is 
under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. The  entrance  requirements  are  fifteen 
units.  Five-year  courses  are  offered  to  those 
candidates  who  have  not  completed  a  high 
school  course.  The  following  courses  are 
offered:  agriculture,  engineering,  forestry,  home 
economics,  leading  to  B.S.,  and  the  veterinary, 
leading  to  the  D.V.S.  Special  short  courses 
in  agriculture  and  courses  for  teachers  of  agri- 
culture are  also  given.  The  enrollment  in  all 
departments  in  1911-1912  was  1702.  The 
faculty  consists  of  140  members. 

MICHIGAN  COLLEGE  OF  MINES, 
HOUGHTON,  MICH.  —  E.stablished  by  act 
of  legislature  in  1SS5  under  the  government 
of  a  board  of  control  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor. The  institution  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  copper  mining  region  of  Lake 
Superior.  Students  are  admitted  by  examina- 
tion or  diploma.  The  degrees  of  B.S.  and  En- 
gineer of  Mines  are  conferred  on  completion  of 
the  appropriate  requirements.  The  enroll- 
ment in  191 1-1912  was  222.  The  teaching  staff 
consists  of  thirty  members. 

MICHIGAN,  STATE  OF.  —  A  part  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  organized  as  a  separate 
territory  in  1805,  and  admitted  as  the  twenty- 
sixth  state  in  1837.     It  is  located  in  the  North 


Central  Division,  and  has  a  land  area  of  57,430 
square  miles.  In  size  it  is  about  as  large  as  the 
six  New  I'jigland  states,  or  England  and  Wales 
combined.  The  state  consists  of  two  penin- 
sulas, which  for  administrative  purposes  are 
divided  into  eighty-three  counties,  and  these  in 
turn  into  townsliips  or  school  districts.  In  1910 
Micliigan  had  a  jMipidation  of  2,810,173,  and  a 
density  of  iiojiulation  of  48.9  per  sciuare  mile. 

Educational  History.  —  The  early  history  of 
education  in  Michigan  is  largely  the  history  of 
education  in  and  about  Detroit,  a  number  of 
private  and  church  schools  of  an  elementary 
nature  having  been  organized  there  before  the 
organization  of  Michigan  as  a  territory,  the 
earliest  date  mentioned  being  1755.  In  1809 
the  first  school  act  was  passed,  but  was  not  even 
printed,  and  doubtless  was  a  dead  letter  from 
the  very  first.  It  directed  that  populated 
territory  should  be  laid  off  into  school  districts, 
a  school  census  taken,  and  a  tax  levied,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  apportioned  to  the  districts  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  spent  the  preceding  year 
for  schools.  No  further  attempt  to  enact  a 
general  school  law  was  made  until  1827.  In 
1817,  an  act  was  passed  creating  the  "  Cathol- 
epistemiad,  or  University  of  Michigania," 
which  provided  not  only  for  a  single  institution 
of  high  rank,  but  the  faculty  was  also  em- 
powered "  to  establish  colleges,  academies, 
schools,  libraries,  museums,  botanic  gardens, 
laboratories,  and  other  useful  hterary  and 
scientific  institutions,"  and  to  appoint  teachers 
and  other  school  officers  in  all  the  counties, 
towns,  and  cities  of  the  territory.  The  cen- 
tral territorial  government  was  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  all  education.  In  1818  a  Lan- 
casterian  elementary  school  was  opened  in 
Detroit  as  a  part  of  the  scheme.  In  1821  the 
1817  law  was  revised,  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan established,  and  a  board  of  trustees 
created  to  manage  all  the  schools  forming  part 
of  it.  In  1837  the  institution  was  organized, 
and  in  1841  it  opened  its  doors  to  men  students 
for  the  first  time.  Women  were  not  admitted 
until  1870. 

In  1827  a  new  school  law-,  which  provided  for 
a  system  of  common  schools  throughout  the 
territory  and  independent  of  the  university, 
was  enacted.  The  new  law  was  modeled  after 
the  early  school  law  of  Massachusetts.  Every 
township  containing  fifty  families  was  required 
to  support  a  primary  school  for  six  months; 
townships  of  one  hundred  families,  a  i)rimary 
school  for  twelve  months;  townships  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  families,  a  primary  school 
for  six  months  and  an  advanced  school  for 
twelve  months;  and  townships  of  two  hundred 
families  must,  in  addition,  emi)loy  a  grammar 
school  master.  The  s^-stem  was  a  township 
system,  with  a  proviso,  however,  that  the 
voters  of  a  township  might  order  the  division 
of  the  township  into  districts  and  elect  district 
boards  of  three  trustees  annually.  By  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  electors  the  law  coidd  be 
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nullified  in  any  township.  The  schools  were 
to  be  sustained  by  the  rents  from  the  school 
lands,  and  a  tax  on  the  property  of  residents. 
In  1829  the  property  of  nonresidents  was  also 
included.  A  little  later  the  township  tax  was 
abolished,  except  for  indigents  and  school- 
houses,  and  the  "  rate  bill  "  system  was  sub- 
stituted for  taxation.  A  superintendent  of 
common  schools  was  appointed  to  look  after 
the  school  lands,  and  in  1836  tliis  official  evolved 
into  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  constitution  of  1835,  adopted  in  prepara- 
tion for  entrance  into  the  Union,  made  detailed 
provision  for  a  state  school  system,  and  con- 
tained a  definite  mandate  to  provide  a  system 
of  common  schools  whereby  a  school  should 
be  kept  up  and  supported  for  three  months 
each  year  in  each  school  district  of  the  state. 
The  school  laws  of  1837,  enacted  in  response 
to  the  mandate  of  the  constitution,  provided  for 
a  system  of  schools  to  be  maintained  in  part 
by  state  appropriations,  in  part  by  local  taxes, 
and  in  part  by  the  rate  bill.  The  law  of  1837 
drawn  up  by  John  D.  Pierce,  called  the  father 
of  the  Michigan  school  system,  forms  the  foun- 
dation of  the  present  system.  Some  progress 
was  made  in  the  bettor  settled  communities, 
but  very  little  elsewhere.  Detroit  organized 
a  graded  school  system  under  a  board  of  edu- 
cation, in  1842,  and  pro\ided  free  schools  for 
its  children,  and  in  1846  union  district  graded 
schools  were  permitted  in  the  state  for  the  first 
time.  By  1850  seven  such  graded  schools  had 
been  formed;  by  1860,  eighty-five;  and  after 
1860  the  progress  was  rapid,  there  being 
248  by  1870,  389  by  1880,  513  by  1890,  and  711 
by  1900.  A  state  institution  for  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  was  established  in  1848,  and 
a  separate  institution  for  the  blind  was  estab- 
lished in  1880.  The  state  normal  school  at 
Ypsilanti  was  established  in  1849,  and  an  ex 
officio  State  Board  of  Education  was  created 
to  manage  the  school. 

In  1850  a  new  constitution  was  adopted  which 
made  much  more  detailed  provision  for  a  sys- 
tem of  public  education.  An  elected,  instead 
of  an  ai)pointed,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  was  provided  for;  the  school  land 
fund  was  safeguarded;  the  legislature  was 
ordered,  within  five  years,  to  jirovide  free 
primary  schools,  although  it  did  not  do  so  for 
nineteen  years;  a  tlu'ee  months'  school  was 
ordered  in  every  district;  the  method  of  elec- 
tion and  functions  of  the  board  of  regents  for 
the  university  were  sijecified;  an  elected  in- 
stead of  an  ex  officio  State  Board  of  Education, 
to  manage  the  state  normal  school,  was  pro- 
vided for;  and  townsliip  libraries  were  ordered 
to  be  established. 

The  first  teacliers'  institute  was  held  in  lS4fi; 
in  18.55  tiiey  were  first  authorized  by  law,  and  in 
1877  ('ounty  institute  funds  were  created  by 
requiring  teacliers  to  pay  fees  for  examinations 
and  certificates.  In  1855  the  State  Agricul- 
tural   College    was    established.     Until     1861 


this  was  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  but  in  that  year  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  In 
1855  an  industrial  school  for  boys  was  estab- 
lished, and  in  1879  one  was  also  established  for 
girls.  In  1871  a  state  institution  for  dependent 
children  was  estabhshed,  and  in  1880  a  separate 
institution  was  estabhshed  for  the  blind.  In 
1859  districts  were  permitted  to  organize  high 
school  departments,  and  in  1871  the  University 
of  Michigan  began  the  accrediting  system 
iq.v.)  for  entrance  to  the  university.  In  1869 
the  "  rate  bill  "  was  abolished,  and  the  schools 
finally  were  made  free. 

In  1867  a  law  was  enacted  creating  county 
superintendents  for  each  county,  and  estab- 
lishing a  form  of  the  county  system  of  school 
administration.  The  certification  of  teachers, 
which  since  1837  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
township  school  insjjectors,  was  now  given  to 
the  county  superintendent.  In  1875  this  law 
was  repealed,  townshij)  superintendents  were 
created,  and  the  certification  was  given  to 
them.  As  tliis  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  a 
board  of  three  examiners  for  each  county  was 
created  in  1881,  and  certification  was  given 
to  them.  In  18S7  the  law  was  revised  so  as  to 
reduce  the  number  of  examiners  from  three  to 
two,  and  the  two  were  required  to  elect  a  secre- 
tary, who  examined  all  teachers  and  acted  as  the 
executive  officer  of  the  board.  In  1891  the 
secretary  was  changed  into  a  county  commis- 
sioner of  schools,  to  be  elected  by  the  people. 
In  1879  the  State  Board  of  Education  was 
directed  to  prepare  questions  for  county 
teachers'  examinations,  and  in  1887  their 
use  by  county  examiners  was  required.  From 
1867  to  1875  the  State  Superintendent  was  em- 
powered to  grant  state  teachers'  certificates, 
but  in  1879  this  power  was  given  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

In  1871  the  first  "  act  to  compel  children  to 
attend  school,"  was  passed,  and  in  1885  the 
first  "  act  regulating  the  employment  of 
children  "  was  enacted.  In  1885  the  city  of 
Saginaw  was  permitted  to  provide  free  text- 
books, and  in  1889  a  general  free  textbook  law 
was  enacted  for  the  state.  In  1891  school 
boards  were  authorized  to  establisli  kinder- 
gartens, and  the  jiower  to  issue  certificates  to 
certain  of  its  graduates  was  granted  to  the 
University  of  Michigan.  In  1S95  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  normal  scliool,  established  privately 
in  1891,  was  accejjtod  by  the  state.  In  1899 
a  third  state  normal  school  was  established  in 
the  norlhern  peninsula  at  Marquette,  and  in 
1903  a  fourth  stale  normal  school  was  author- 
ized to  be  established  in  the  western  i)art  of  the 
state.  The  same  year  normal  training  chi.sses 
were  also  authorized  for  any  county  not  liaving 
a  state  normal  scliool. 

In  1908  a  new  state  constitution  was  adopted. 
The  State  Superintendent  was  made  ex  officio 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
of  all  other  boards  having  control  of  jjublic 
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instruction  in  any  state  institution;  the  State 
Board  of  AKriculturc  was  made  a  constitutional 
body,  and  its  duties  defined;  tiie  election  of  the 
Superintendent,  the  State  IJoard  of  iMlucation, 
and  the  State  Hoard  of  Asriculture  was  chanKcti 
from  the  Xoveml)er  to  the  Ajjrii  elections;  the 
maintenance  of  the  university,  \\w  college  of 
mines,  tlie  aRricultural  collcRe,  and  the  state 
normal  schools  was  made  man(hitnry;  hoards 
of  township  inspectors  were  abolished ;  and  t  ho 
minimum  school  term  was  raised  from  three 
to  five  months.  Otherwise  there  were  only 
verbal  changes  from  the  constitution  of  16,50. 
The  legislature  of  1909  establisiied  an  educa- 
tional and  professional  standard  for  the  offices 
of  State  Superintendent  and  county  commis- 
sioners; required  districts  to  pay  high  school 
tuition  for  their  pupils,  and  also  authorized 
transfers;  required  instruction  as  to  communi- 
calile  diseases;  and  provided  for  state  aid  to 
agricultural  high  schools.  Th(-  legislature  of 
1911  empowered  districts  to  establish  trade, 
vocational,  industrial,  marine,  and  manual 
training  schools. 

Present  School  System.  —  At  the  head  of 
the  school  system  of  Michigan  is  a  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  elected  by 
the  people  at  the  April  elections  for  two-year 
terms.  He  is  paid  ,S4000  per  year:  must  be  a 
graduate  of  a  university,  college,  or  normal 
school,  and  have  taught  five  years  in  Michigan. 
He  is  a  member,  ex  officio,  of  all  boards  of  an 
educational  nature  in  the  state,  but  without  a 
vote.  He  has  general  supervision  of  public 
instruction  in  all  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
state  and  in  all  public  institutions  which  are 
educational  in  character;  may  require  cities 
and  districts  to  provide  proper  educational 
facilities,  and  may  bring  suit  to  enforce  the 
law;  may  inspect  the  books  of  anj*  school  unit; 
must  prepare  rules  for  the  management  of 
township  and  district  libraries;  must  apportion 
the  school  money  to  the  townships  and  cities; 
must  authorize  the  establishment  of  new  county 
training  schools;  may  request  the  governor 
to  remove  any  county  commissioner,  or  ex- 
aminer; and  must  prepare  an  annual  report 
to  the  governor  and  legislature. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  consists  of 
four  citizens,  two  elected  at  each  biennial  spring 
election,  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  ex  officio.  The  board  is  a  body 
politic  and  corporate;  has  control  of  the  courses 
of  instruction  and  the  management  of  the 
four  state  normal  schools;  grants  certificates  to 
teach  to  graduates  of  these  schools;  examines 
candidates  for  life  diplomas;  may  approve 
teachers'  certificates  and  life  diplomas  from 
other  states;  may  approve  the  pedagogical 
course  in  colleges  and  universities,  other  than 
the  Universitj'  of  Michigan,  for  the  teacher's 
certificate;  adopts  a  textbook  in  physiology 
and  hygiene  for  use  in  the  schools;  and  makes 
an  annual  report  to  the  governor.  The  board 
must  meet  at  least  twice  each  year,  and  the 


members  arc  paid  .S3  per  day  and  expenses  for 
their  services. 

For  each  county  the  voters  elect  a  county 
school  commissioner,  at  the  April  elections,  for 
a  four-year  term.  The  board  of  county  super- 
visors fixes  the  comiiensation  of  the  commis- 
sioner and  his  dei)uties,  if  he  has  any.  On  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  Superintendent 
he  may  be  removed  from  office  by  the  governor. 
To  be  eligible,  each  county  (commissioner  must 
liavc  had  twelve  months'  experience  as  a 
teacher  in  the  schools  of  Michigan,  and  must 
be  a  graduate  either  of  a  college  or  of  a  normal 
scliool,  or  hold  a  first-grade  teacher's  certificate. 
In  counties  having  fifty  or  less  teachers  a  second- 
grade  teacher's  certificate  will  answer.  It  is 
his  duty  to  keep  a  record  of  all  examinations 
held,  sign  all  teachers'  certificates,  keep  all 
records;  collect  the  institute  fees;  furnish  the 
township  clerks  with  a  list  of  authorized 
teachers;  visit  each  school  at  least  once  each 
year;  and  make  an  annual  report  to  the  State 
Superintendent  and  act  subject  to  his  instruc- 
tions. His  powers  and  duties  are  rather  lim- 
ited, and  his  salary  very  small.  The  county 
supervisors  appoint  two  county  examiners,  for 
two-year  terms,  and  these,  together  with  the 
county  school  commissioner,  constitute  the 
county  board  of  examiners.  The  examiners 
must  hold  valid  teachers'  certificates.  They 
give  two  examinations  each  year,  and  an  extra 
examination  in  October,  using  questions  pre- 
pared by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Below  the  county  school  authorities  are  the 
township  officials,  and  the  tow-nships  may  be 
still  further  tlivided  into  districts.  In  the 
northern  peninsula  the  township  organization 
has  supplanted  the  district  organization,  and 
in  the  southern  peninsula,  the  beginnings  have 
been  made.  Where  the  township  organization 
has  been  instituted,  a  township  board  of  five 
trustees,  elected  at  large,  controls  the  schools  of 
the  township,  outside  of  cities  and  graded 
school  districts.  This  board  reports  to  the 
township  clerk  and  treasurer,  and  to  the  county 
commissioner.  Elsewhere,  where  the  district 
form  of  organization  prevails,  annual  school 
meetings  are  held  in  July  in  each  district,  and 
each  school  is  under  the  management  of  a 
board  of  three  district  school  officers,  elected 
for  three-year  terms,  consisting  of  a  moderator, 
director,  and  treasurer.  This  board  is  a  body 
corporate  and  politic,  may  build  schoolhouses, 
estimate  and  vote  money  for  maintenance, 
hire  teachers,  purchase  books  for  indigents, 
make  rules  and  regulations,  admit  and  sus])end 
pupils,  and  must  take  an  annual  school  census 
and  make  an  annual  report  to  the  district 
meeting  in  writing,  and  to  the  township  clerk. 
The  director  usually  has  charge  of  the  school- 
houses  and  grounds,  makes  purchases  and 
repairs,  acts  as  clerk  of  the  district,  and  com- 
piles the  annual  reports.  The  treasurer  keeps 
all  accounts,  pays  all  bills,  and  reports  to  the 
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township  treasurer.     The  township  clerk  reports 
to  the  county  school  commissioner. 

An  annual  meeting  of  school  officers  of  each 
county  is  held  by  the  county  school  commis- 
sioner, and  one  member  from  each  district  or 
township  board  is  e-xpected  to  attend.  He  is 
allowed  §2  per  day  and  expenses  for  so  doing. 
Graded  school  districts  may  be  formed  in  any 
district,  or  by  two  or  more  contiguous  districts, 
by  a  majority  vote  at  any  annual  school  meet- 
ing. For  such,  a  board  of  education  of  five  is 
elected  at  large,  and,  if  the  district  employs 
six  teachers,  it  may  also  employ  a  superintend- 
ent. Such  a  district  may  also  establish  a  high 
school.  On  petition  of  one  third  of  the  tax- 
payers of  any  township  not  ha^nng  in  it  an 
incorporated  city  or  village,  the  township 
board  shall  submit  to  a  vote  the  question  of 
forming  a  rural  high  school.  If  adopted  by  a 
majority,  a  board  of  three  trustees  is  elected  to 
manage  the  school  and  to  raise  taxes  for  it. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  fixed  by  the  State 
Superintendent.  Very  few  such  schools  have 
so  far  been  formed.  Boards  of  trustees  in 
districts  not  maintaining  a  high  school  may  pay 
tuition  and  transportation  of  pupils  in  neigh- 
boring high  schools.  Any  township,  city,  or 
district  may  maintain  a  school  library,  and  any 
township  may  divide  its  library  among  the 
school  districts.  A  liljrarian  may  be  ap- 
pointed, and  any  township  may  levj'  an  an- 
nual township  library  tax.  All  county  fines 
for  breaches  of  the  penal  laws  go  to  the 
county  library  fund,  and  the  state  also  makes 
an  annual  grant.  Such  funds  are  apportioned 
to  the  different  townslups,  cities,  and  districts 
maintaining  libraries,  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  school  census  children  in  each.  A  State 
Board  of  Library  Commissioners,  appointed 
by  the  governor,  and  consisting  of  four  citi- 
zens and  the  state  librarian,  ex  officio,  advises 
with  libraries  as  to  their  work,  and  all  free  li- 
braries report  to  them  through  the  county 
school  commissioners.  This  board  is  allowed 
.S4800  per  year  for  its  work.  Nearly  all  town- 
ships and  districts  report  libraries,  the  township 
libraries  averaging  about  1000  volumes,  and 
the  district  libraries  about  600  volumes.  Each 
township,  city,  or  district  selects  its  own  text- 
books and  contracts  directly  with  the  publish- 
ers, and  any  district  may  vote  at  an  annual 
meeting  to  jirovide  free  textbooks.  About  one 
sixth  of  the  districts  iirovide  free  textbooks. 
Any  district  may  estal)lish  a  day  school  for  the 
oral  instruction  of  deaf  children,  and  the  state 
will  grant  aid  up  to  .ll'jO  per  year  per  iiupil. 

School  Support.  —  The  state  originally  re- 
ceived 1,007,397  acres  of  land  from  Congress 
from  the  sixteenth-section  grants  made  to  the 
states  for  education,  two  townships  of  land 
(40,080  acres)  for  a  seminary  of  higher  learning, 
and  240,000  acres  for  a  college  of  agriculture 
and  mechanical  arts.  In  1850  Congress  also  gave 
to  Michigan  .5,838,775  acres  of  swamj)  land  for 
schools.     The  two  funds  now  amount  to  about 


five  and  a  quarter  million  of  dollars.  The 
state  pays  interest  on  the  sixteenth-section  fund 
at  7  per  cent,  and  upon  the  swamp-land  fund 
at  5  per  cent,  and  the  income  is  distributed  to 
the  schools  on  the  basis  of  school  census,  being 
worth  about  forty-seven  cents  a  child  at 
present.  The  two  college  funds  now  amount 
to  about  a  milhon  and  a  half,  and  the  income 
is  about  $100,000  a  year.  There  is  also  a 
normal  school  fund  of  .S6S,822,  which  produced 
$4168  for  the  normal  school  in  1910. 

To  the  income  from  the  sixteenth-section 
funds  is  added  the  surplus  from  specific  state 
taxes  (corporation  taxes),  which  vary  somewhat 
from  year  to  year,  but  amount  to  about  three 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  annually.  The 
addition  of  the  surplus  taxes  has  caused  the 
state  apportionment  to  increase  from  forty  cents 
to  fifty  cents  per  pupil,  between  which  it  varied 
up  to'  1880,  to  $1.33  by  1890,  $2.15  by  1900, 
$3.50  by  1905,  and  to  about  $6  at  present. 
The  total  sum  is  apportioned  by  the  State 
Superintendent  to  the  counties,  and  by  the 
counties  to  the  townships  and  districts,  on  the 
basis  of  school  census.  This  pays  a  little 
more  than  one  half  of  the  cost  of  the  school 
system.  A  township  one-mill  tax  is  levied, 
which  is  apportioned  to  the  districts  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  each  pays.  The  remain- 
der (about  40  per  cent)  comes  from  addi- 
tional local  taxation.  The  undesirability  of 
the  school  census  as  a  basis  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  school  funds  (see  Apportionment 
OF  School  Funds)  is  nowhere  better  illustrated 
than  in  Michigan,  where  some  districts  have  a 
struggle  for  existence,  while  others  possess 
accumulations  sufficient  to  run  the  schools  for 
many  years.  At  the  date  of  the  last  report, 
861  schooldistricts  had  enough  teachers'  wage 
money  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  run 
the  schools  for  at  least  two  years,  while  some 
had  enough  to  run  the  schools  from  ten  to 
twenty-two  years. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  the  main- 
tenance of  schools  for  the  last  year  for  which 
reports  are  available  was  $13,223,773,  or  a  per 
capita  of  the  total  population  expenditure 
of  .$4.70.  The  average  term  provided  is  about 
eight  and  one  half  months.  The  percentage 
of  attendance  based  on  enrollment  averages 
about  70  for  the  state,  while  in  the  city  districts 
it  a\-erages  a  little^  over  95. 

Educational  Conditions.  —  The  southern 
part  of  the  state  has  a  number  of  imjiortant 
m.'inufacturing  cities,  but  the  northern  j)art  is 
sparsely  settled.  About  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  live  in  these  southern  cities,  about 
10  per  cent  in  small  towns,  and  CO  per  cent  under 
rural  conditions.  The  larger  southern  cities 
(Detroit,  (Jrand  Rajiids)  are  very  cosmopolitan, 
but  the  rural  sections  are  largely  of  American 
and  Canadian  stock.  The  average  for  the 
state  is  about  75  i)er  cent  native.  Only  about 
J  of  1  jjcr  cent  of  the  total  jiopvilation  is  of  the 
negro   race,   and  separate  schools  on  account 
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of  race  or  color  are  prohibited  by  I;iw.  The 
percontaKe  of  illiteracy  is  coiniiarativcly  low, 
bi'iiif;  but  4.2  per  cent  and  coiilincd  almost 
entirely  to  the  foreign  iioimlation  in  the  cities. 

The  state  has  a  sootl  compulsory  education 
law,  with  fairly  effective  means  for  its  enforce- 
ment, all  children  seven  to  sixteen  years  of  age 
being  re(iuir('<l  to  go  to  school  the  whole  time 
the  public  schools  arc  in  session,  unless  excused 
for  certain  specific  reasons.  The  employment 
of  children  under  fourteen  during  school  time 
is  prohibited,  but  children  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  may  be  allowed  to  work  if  they  have 
completed  the  eighth  grade,  and  if  they  have  a 
work  certificate  from  the  school  authorities. 
The  sheriff  of  eacli  county  must  api)oint  a 
county  truant  officer,  who  is  allowed  S3  a  day 
and  expenses.  Teachers  must  verify  census 
lists,  and  report  absences  to  the  county  com- 
missioner. Deaf  pupils  must  also  go  to  the 
day  schools  for  the  deaf,  or  to  the  state  school 
for  the  deaf.  Bhnd  children,  with  certain 
exceptions,  must  also  go  to  school.  Any  school 
board  may  establish  an  ungraded  school  for 
truants.  Disorderly  or  incorrigible  boys  under 
sixteen,  and  girls  under  seventeen,  may  be  sent 
to  the  state  industrial  schools. 

The  state  has  good  schoolhouses,  the  S453 
schoolhouses  in  the  state  averaging  about 
$4000  each  in  value.  Many  towns  and  cities, 
as  well  as  many  country  districts,  have  schools 
of  high  grade.  On  the  other  hand,  many  vil- 
lage and  town  schools  areinadequately  financed, 
and  are  of  low  grade.  This  inevitably  happens 
in  a  state  using  the  census  basis  of  apportion- 
ment as  the  sole  ba.sis.  Agricultural  instruction 
has  been  made  a  marked  feature  during  recent 
years,  and  manual  training  and  domestic 
science  have  been  introduced  in  many  places. 
The  consolidation  of  schools  has  made  some 
headway  in  the  better  settled  portions  of  the 
state,  and  the  township  unit,  which  leads  to 
similar  results,  is  being  urged  for  adoption 
generally  in  the  southern  peninsula,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  northern. 

Teachers  and  Training.  —  The  state  em- 
ployed approximately  15,(100  teachers  in  1910, 
about  one  half  of  whom  were  employed  in 
ungraded  rural  schools.  About  17  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  were  men.  Five  grades  of 
certificates  are  granted  on  examination.  The 
first  and  second  grades  require  previous  teach- 
ing experience  of  nine  and  seven  months,  and 
are  valid  for  four  and  three  years  respectively. 
The  third  grade  "  A,"  for  primary  work  only, 
requires  three  years'  previous  experience,  and  is 
valid  for  three  years.  The  third  grade  "  B  " 
and  "  C  "  are  valid  for  one  year  only,  "  C  " 
being  limited  to  a  particular  district.  Grad- 
uates of  the  state  iiniversity  and  of  the  South- 
ern Agricultural  College  receive  certificates, 
on  certain  conditions,  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education  may  accredit  other  colleges.  Normal 
school  graduates  are  also  certificated  on  gradu- 
ation, and  normal  school  diplomas  from  other 


states  may  also  be  endorsed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  Cities  employing  a  superintend- 
ent may  certificate  their  own  teachers,  if  they 
so  desire. 

The  state  maintains  four  state  normal  schools 
for  the  traitiing  of  teachers,  located  at  Yp.si- 
lanti  (1852),  Mt.  Pleasant  (1895),  Marquette 
(1899),  and  Kalamazoo  (1903).  These  main- 
tain regular  normal  school  courses,  and  each 
must  also  maintain  one  course  preparatory  for 
rural  school  work.  A  marked  feature  of  the 
Michigan  system  for  the  training  of  teachers  is 
the  county  training  school.  Since  1903,  in  any 
county  not  containing  a  state  normal  school, 
any  district  and  the  board  of  sujx'rvisors  of  the 
cotinty  nuiy  vote  to  unite  in  establishing  a 
county  training  school  (see  Te.\chers,  Train- 
ing OF)  for  the  better  preparation  of  teachers  for 
the  rural  schools.  The  establishment  of  any 
school  must  be  authorized  by  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  he, 
together  with  the  county  commissioner  of  the 
county  and  the  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  the  district,  constitutes  the  county  training 
school  board.  They  regulate  admissions,  estab- 
lish a  one  year's  course  of  study,  and  grant  di- 
plomas of  graduation.  Graduates  may  teach, 
for  three  years,  in  any  school  in  the  county  not 
having  over  two  teachers,  and  the  board  may 
renew  the  certificate  on  evidence  of  success. 
The  state  grants  aid  of  S500  for  each  training 
school  teacher  employed,  up  to  two  teachers, 
and  the  county  grants  aid  up  to  one  half  of 
what  the  state  gives.  Before  1903  less  than 
2  per  cent  of  the  rural  teachers  of  Michigan  had 
had  any  professional  training,  while  now  over 
30  per  cent  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  pro- 
fessional preparation.  About  fifty  such  schools 
were  in  o]ieration  by  1910.  Teachers'  insti- 
tutes are  held  in  each  county  each  year,  and  all 
male  teachers  are  assessed  SI  and  female 
teachers  fifty  cents  each  year  to  provide  an  in- 
stitute fund. 

Secondary  Education.  —  The  high  school 
system  of  the  state  is  well  organized,  there 
being  aliout  400  public  and  private  high  schools 
in  the  state,  nearly  all  of  which  maintain  a  four- 
year  course  and  close  relations  with  the 
University  of  Michigan  (see  Accredited 
Schools).  In  1907  county  schools  of  agri- 
culture were  authorized.  Any  county,  or  two 
or  more  adjacent  counties,  may  vote  to  main- 
tain such  a  school,  which  is  placed  under  the 
management  of  a  county  board  of  education, 
consisting  of  the  county  school  comnussioner 
and  four  citizens  appointed  by  the  county 
supervisors.  The  schools  must  teach  agri- 
culture, domestic  science,  and  manual  train- 
ing. The  course  of  instruction  is  determined 
by  the  State  Suiierintendcnt  and  the  president 
of  the  agricultural  college.  Such  schools  must 
have  ten  acres  of  land.  If  the  school  has 
cost  S20,000  and  has  100  acres  of  land,  the 
state  will  grant  aid  up  to  two  thirds  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  but  not  over  $4000. 
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Higher  and  Special  Education.  —  The  state 
maintains  the  University  of  Michigan  (q.v.)  at 
Ann  Arbor,  opened  in  1S41,  wliich  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  of  the  American  state  univer- 
sities, and  one  wliich  has  long  rendered  im- 
portant service.  The  state  also  maintains  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  (q.v.)  at  East 
Lansing,  opened  in  1857;  and  the  Michigan 
College  of  Mines  {q.v.)  at  Houghton,  opened  in 
1886.  These  stand  as  the  culmination  of  the 
system  of  public  instruction  provided  bj^  the 
state.  In  addition  to  these,  the  following 
institutions  within  the  state  offer  collegiate 
instruction:  — 


Institution 

Location 

Opened 

Control 

For 

Albion  College 

Albion 

1843 

M.E. 

Both  sexes 

Hillsdale    Col- 

lege    .     .     . 

Hillsdale 

1855 

Nonaect. 

Both  sexes 

Kalamazoo  Col- 

lege    .     .     . 

Kalamazoo 

1855  (?) 

Bapt. 

Both  sexes 

Adrian  College 

.\drian 

1859 

Meth.Prot. 

Both  sexes 

Olivet  College 

Olivet 

1859 

Cong. 

Both  sexes 

Hope  College  . 

Holland 

1866 

Refd. 

Both  sexes 

Detroit  College 

Detroit 

1877 

R.C. 

Men 

Alma  College  . 

.\ima 

1887 

Presby. 

Both  sexes 

The  state  also  maintains  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  BUnd,  at  Lansing;  the  Michigan  Em- 
ployment Institution  for  the  Blind  at  West 
Saginaw;  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf, 
at  Flint;  the  Michigan  State  Public  School  for 
poor  and  dependent  children,  at  Coldwater; 
the  Michigan  Home  for  Feeble-Minded  and 
Epileptic  Children,  at  Lapeer;  the  State  Indus- 
trial Home  for  Girls  (reformatory),  at  Adrian; 
and  the  Michigan  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
(reformatory),  at  Lansing.  E.  P.  C. 
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MICHIGAN.  UNIVERSITY  OF,  ANN 
ARBOR,  MICH.  —  Till'  fir.st  of  the  .state 
universities  to  take  and  hold  a  po.sition  of 
prominence  and  leadership  among  American 
universities.  It  was  the  first  institution  to 
utilize  with  somc^  degree  of  wisdom  the  Con- 
gres.sional  land  grants,  made  from  1787  on- 
wards, for  the  promotion  of  higlier  learning 
in  the  newly  created  .states.  Tlie  Constitu- 
tion of  1835  under  which  Michigan  eame  into 


the  Union  made  it  obligatory  upon  the  legis- 
lature to  create  from  the  sale  of   these  lands 
a  permanent  endowment  for  a  university  and 
to  provide  a  secure  investment  for  the  funds. 
The  first  legislature,  acting  under  the   advice 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pubhc  Instruc- 
tion, John  D.  Pierce  (q.v.),  passed  the  enabling 
act  of  1837  under  which  the  Regents,  eighteen 
in   all,    were   to   be   named   and   the   various 
departments     provided     for.     Following     the 
Prussian  idea,  the  new  institution  was  distinctly 
thought  of   as  an  integral  and  crowning   part 
of   a  state  system  of  public  instruction,  and 
it    has    come    more    and  more  to  realize  this 
ideal.       Three    departments    were    specified: 
(1)  The   Department   of   Literature,   Science, 
and  the  Arts;  (2)  The  Department  of   Law; 
(3)  The     Department     of     Medicine.     There 
were  also  a  number  of  so-called  "  branches  " 
in  different  towns,  which  were  fostered  by  the 
Regents  as  tributary  to  the  University;  but 
for  lack  of  funds  these  had  to  be  left  to  their 
own  fate  after  a  few  years,  and  in  their  place 
sprang   up   the   union   or  high   schools   which 
continued  to  supply  the  need.     The  L'niversity 
was  opened  for  students  in  1841,  and  the  first 
class  consisting  of  eleven  members  was  gradu- 
ated in   1845.     Defects  in   organization  soon 
became    apparent;    and    the    constitution   of 
1850   reconstituted  the   governing  board,   re- 
ducing the  number  to  eight,  and  adding  very 
materially  to  its  powers.     The  Regents  now 
became  a  constitutional  body  and  were  given 
absolute  control  of  all  moneys  received  from 
the  interest  fund  and  from  fees,  without  any 
interference  or  direction  from  the  state  capitol. 
This  feature  of  the  fundamental  law,  which 
all  subsequent  revisions  have  left  unchanged, 
was    at    that    time    unique    and    is    generally 
believed   to   have   been   an   important   factor 
in  the  subsequent  prosperity  of  the  institution. 
The  new  constitution  directed  the  Regents 
to  appoint  a  President  who  should  preside  at 
their  meetings  (but  without  a  vote)  and  who 
should  be  the  principal  executive  officer  of  the 
University.     The     choice     fell     upon     Henry 
Philip  Tappan,  of   New  York,  a  graduate  of 
Union    College    and    of    Auburn    Theological 
Seminary,   a  man   of  wide  experience  as     an 
educator,  and  a  writer  of  repute  on  educational 
and     i)hilos()phical    subjects.     This    appoint- 
ment may  be  considered  the  most  important 
single  event  in  the  history  of  the  University. 
During   the   eleven  years  of   the  Tai)pan  ad- 
ministration  (1852-1863)   the  institution  was 
transformed.     A    nonclassical    course    was   of- 
fered, and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
was  first  <H)nferred  in  1855;   courses  in  engineer- 
ing were  established;  the  chemical  laboratory 
was   built;  the  astronomical   observatory   was 
opened,  witli  Dr.  Francis  Briinnow  as  director; 
graduate  study  was  projected  and  a  beginning 
made;  a    department    of    law    was    organized 
(1859).     The  attendance  was  quadruiiled  and 
became   national   in   character.     Names   now 
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appciircil  on  tlic  faculty  roll.s  which  were  to 
shoil  lasting  fame  on  the  University  —  anionp;st 
others,  Henry  S.  Frieze,  Corydoii  L.  Vtnil, 
Thomas  M.  Cooh'y,  anil  Andrew  I).  White. 
President  Haven  (1S63-18C1))  carried  forward 
the  policies  of  his  predecessor.  During  this 
period  tiie  courses  in  engineering  were  dcvel- 
oi)ed  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Dc  Vol- 
son  Wood  (q.v.),  and  the  work  in  I^nglish  and 
rhetoric  received  a  marked  impulse  under 
Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler  (q.v.).  Then 
also  Edward  Olney  began  his  memorable 
career  at  the  University  as  a  teacher  of  pure 
mathematics.  From  1809  to  1871  Professor 
Henry  S.  Frieze  (q.v.)  was  acting  president. 
These  years  are  noteworthy  for  two  changes 
which  have  e.xerted  an  imiiortant  influence 
upon  the  educational  history  of  this  country: 
women  were  admitted  to  all  departments  on 
an  equal  footing  with  men  (1870);  and  the 
so-called  diploma  or  certificate  system  of  ad- 
mission from  approved  high  schools  was 
instituted. 

In  1871  began  the  long  administration  of 
James  Burrill  Angell,  extending  over  thirty- 
eight  years.  During  this  period  the  College 
of  Dental  Surgery  was  added,  and  the  same 
year  (1875)  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College. 
In  1876  the  School  of  Pharmacy  was  organized 
as  a  separate  department,  and  the  Department 
of  Engineering  in  1895.  In  1878  the  elective 
system  was  greatly  extended,  and  a  closer 
relation  was  established  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  public  high  schools  of  the  country. 
From  this  time  the  institution  developed 
rapidly  in  many  directions.  The  attendance 
multiplied,  the  income  steadily  increased,  the 
faculties  were  enlarged;  and  long  before  his 
retirement  the  institution  had  taken  on  an 
international  character.  All  this  had  been 
made  possible  by  the  attitude  taken  toward 
the  University  by  the  state  legislature  shortly 
before  President  Angell's  advent.  Hitherto 
the  income  of  the  University  had  been  re- 
stricted to  the  interest  on  the  land-grant  fund 
(then  yielding  something  less  than  forty 
thousand  dollars)  supplemented  by  student 
fees.  The  legislature  now  laid  an  annual  tax 
of  one  twentieth  of  a  mill  on  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State  for  the  aid  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Tills  rate  has  been  increased  from 
time  to  time  tin  the  annual  income  from  this 
source  is  now  something  over  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  annual  budget  at 
present  (1912)  shows  an  expenditure  of  about 
a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars.  The  attend- 
ance has  reached  a  total  of  5582,  distributed 
in  every  state  and  territory  of  the  Union  and 
in  thirty-three  foreign  countries. 

On  President  Angell's  retirement  in  1909,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Harry  Burns  Hutchins, 
who  had  been  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Law 
since  1895.  President  Hutchins  has  been  es- 
pecially active  in  organizing  more  closely 
the  alumni   of  the  State,  iu  establishing  res- 


idence halls  for  the  women  students,  in  secur- 
ing fellowships  for  the  encouragement  of  graduate 
studies  and  in  advancing  the  standards  of  the 
professional  schools.  I.  N.  D. 
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MICROCEPHALOUS.  —  Having  a  small 
head.  Individuals  having  a  head  with  a  circum- 
ference less  than  42.5  centimeters  (17  inches)  are 
counted  in  this  group.  With  this  condition 
there  is  associated  micrencephalus,  or  dimin- 
ished size  of  brain.  Brain  weights  in  micro- 
cephalics have  been  found  to  be  from  200  to 
800  grams  (normal  weight  being  from  IHOO  to 
1500  grams).  All  individuals  with  micren- 
cephalus have  only  the  rudiments  of  intelli- 
gence. S.  I.  F. 

See  Craniometry;  Cretinism;  Defec- 
tives. 

MIDDENDORF,  WILHELM  (1793-1853).— 
German  educator,  friend  and  coworker  of 
Froebel  (q.v.),  born  in  Brechten,  West- 
phalia, and  educated  at  the  gymnasium  at 
Dortmund  and  the  University  of  BerUn,  where 
he  studied  philosophy  under  Fichte  and  theol- 
ogy under  Schleiermacher.  In  1813  he  joined 
the  volunteer  corps  of  Liitzow  and  took  part 
in  the  War  of  Liberation.  In  1817  he  was  called 
by  Froebel  to  Keilhau  (q.v.),  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  He  carried  on  the  work  of 
Froebel  and  did  much  for  the  general  intro- 
duction of  the  kindergarten.  F.  M. 

MIDDLE  AGES,  EDUCATION  DURING 
THE.  —  The  educational  activities,  interests, 
and  institutions  of  the  Aliddle  Ages  are  treated 
of  under  a  variety  of  headings.  The  founda- 
tion elements  of  this  period  are  considered  in 
the  articles  on  Christi.\n  Education  in  the 
Early  Church;  Theological  Education,  and 
the  various  articles  on  the  individual  Church 
Fathers.  The  articles  on  Neo-Platonism, 
Mysticism,  and  Stoicism  treat  of  the  philo- 
sophical elements  entering  as  historic  factors; 
the  section  under  Roman  Education  on  the 
late  historic  period  is  also  of  significance. 
The  actual  educational  activities  of  the  period, 
especially  as  they  center  around  institutions, 
are  presented  in  the  articles  on  Church 
Schools  ;  Abbey  Schools  ;  Cloister  Schools  ; 
CoNVExNT  Schools,  and  the  articles  on  the 
various  Monastic  Orders  and  education. 

See  also  the  article  on  Te-vcuinq  Orders 
OP  THE  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Supple- 
menting these  are  the  articles  on  College; 
Collegiate  Church  Schools;  Grammar 
Schools;  Bishops'  Schools;  Chantry 
Schools;      Hospital  Schools;      Gilds  and 
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Education.  See  also  the  articles  on  Latin, 
Greek,  Logic,  etc.  For  the  legal  side  see 
especially  Canon  L.\w,  Educational  Pro- 
visions IN.  The  most  significant  phase  of 
education  during  the  late  Middle  Ages  is 
discussed  under  the  origin  and  early  work  of 
the  Universities.  As  preliminary  to  the 
movement,  the  article  on  Scholasticism  .\nd 
THE  Schoolmen  is  also  of  vital  importance. 
The  curriculum  is  dealt  with  in  the  article 
on  Liberal  Arts;  see  also  the  medieval 
section  of  the  various  articles  on  the  subjects 
of  study.  Connected  with  this  subject  also 
are  the  articles  on  Mysticism,  Neo-Platon- 
ISM,  and  Realism.  These  topics  all  deal  with 
education  as  it  is  connected  with  the  Christian 
Church. 

There  are  two  other  additional  phases  of 
education  during  the  Middle  Ages  of  great 
if  not  of  similar  importance.  One  relates  to 
secular  education;  that  is,  of  nobles  and  the 
ruling  classes.  This  phase  of  education  is 
presented  primarily  under  the  captions  Cnrv- 
alric  Education  and  Ge.ntry  and  Nobles, 
Education  of.  Related  to  these  are  numer- 
ous articles  on  the  writers  of  works  relating 
to  this  education,  as  Castiglioni,  Peacham,  etc. 
See  also  the  articles  on  Manners  and  Mor- 
als, Education  in,  and  on  Social  Realism. 
The  third  phase  of  education  is  that  relating 
to  the  common  people.  Here  there  is  little 
organized  effort  and  few  institutions.  But 
the  fundamental  aspect  of  the  education  of  the 
great  masses  is  discussed  under  Apprentice- 
ship and  Education.  Related  to  this  are 
the  discussions  of  the  Poor  Law  and  Educa- 
tion, and  Gilds  and  Education.  The  fol- 
lowing discussion  will  relate  only  to  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  this 
connection  read  also  the  articles  on  the  Ren- 
aissance, Education  during  the,  and 
Reformation  and  Education,  for  tendencies 
at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

General  Characteristics.  —  Both  the  matter 
and  tlie  manner  of  education  in  the  Middle 
Ages  have  been  commonly  conceived  as  some- 
tliing  sui  generis,  a  product,  and  a  not  very 
important  product,  of  the  Middle  Ages  them- 
selves. Medieval  education  has  been  repre- 
sented as  different  alike  in  source,  subject,  and 
scope  from  the  education  of  ancient  times 
which  preceded  it  and  that  of  modern  times 
which  followed  it.  Medieval  education  has 
been  suppo.sed  to  be  .separated  from  that  of 
ancient  times  by  the  deluges  of  the  coining  of 
Christianity  and  the  barbarian  invasions,  and 
from  that  of  modern  times  by  the  hiatus  of 
humanism  and  the  Reformation.  In  fact, 
education  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  carried  on 
without  a  break  from  the  heathen  and  ancient 
world  and  continued  without  a  break  into  the 
humanistic  and  modern  world.  The  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  the 
direct  offspring  of  the  educational  in.stitutions 
of  Greece  and   Rome  and  the  direct  parents 


of  those  of  England,  Germany,  and  America. 
The  very  stuff  of  which  education  was  woven, 
a  study  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Rome, 
and  at  intervals  of  those  of  Greece,  was  prac- 
tically identical  from  the  days  of  Cicero,  we 
may  almost  say  of  Demosthenes,  to  the  days 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  from  the  days  of 
Gregory  the  Great  to  those  of  Thomas  b, 
Becket,  of  Luther  and  Cranmer,  and  since  then 
to  the  days  of  the  younger  Pitt  and  Washing- 
ton, of  Bismarck  and  Gladstone.  Or,  looking 
not  at  the  educated,  but  the  educators,  we  find 
a  continuous  line  from  Chrysippus  to  Quintilian, 
from  Quintilian  to  St.  Augustine,  from  St. 
Augustine  to  William  Wayneflete  and  Thomas 
Wolsey,  from  them  to  Thomas  Arnold  (qq.v.). 
There  has  been  indeed  a  greater  change  in  the 
subjects  of  education  since  1850  than  there 
was  during  the  whole  period  from  450  b.c.  to 
A.D.  1850.  But  there  is  one  important  differ- 
ence between  the  education  given  in  the  years 
from  A.D.  450  to  a.d.  1450  which  marks  that 
millennium  off  as  a  separate  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  education  and  distinguishes  it  em- 
phatically from  the  periods  which  precede  and 
follow  it,  and  may  almost  be  taken  as  defining 
the  era  of  the  Middle  Ages  itself.  This  differ- 
ence lies  not  in  the  institutions,  in  the  subject, 
nor  in  the  method  of  education,  but  in  its 
object.  Till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
the  object  of  education  was  to  fit  a  man  to  be 
a  good  citizen  and  a  successful  man  of  the 
world.  From  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  same  object  began  to  be  put  for- 
ward, and  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  became  the  accepted  object  of  educa- 
tion. But  in  the  thousand  years  between 
education  had  a  different  object.  The  main 
object  of  education  was  no  longer  to  prepare 
a  man  for  this  world,  but  for  the  next ;  no  longer 
to  make  him  a  good  citizen  or  to  be  success- 
ful in  this  life,  but  to  be  a  good  Christian  and 
to  attain  successfully  the  world  to  come.  For 
patriotism,  was  substituted  religion;  for  the 
promotion  of  society,  the  saving  of  a  man's 
own  soul.  The  whole  of  education  was  domi- 
nated by  the  Day  of  Judgment  and  the  dread 
of  the  world  to  come,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
appeasement  of  the  Judge  by  self-abasement 
and  self-torture,  by  constant  prayer  and  assid- 
uous asceticism.  The  Stoic  philosojjher  and 
the  Esscne  met  together  and,  reincarnated 
as  monk,  conquered  the  world.  (See  Monas- 
tic Education  for  related  nrticlcs.) 

Fusion  of  Christian  and  Roman  Education. 
—  It  was  not  merely  the  coming  of  Chris- 
tianity which  produced  this  change".  The  early 
Christians  (see  Christian  Education  in  the 
Early  Church)  took  the  schools  as  they  found 
them.  They  used  the  pulilic  grammar  scliools 
and  rhetoric  schools  as  they  had  come  down 
from  the  unemlowecl  scliools  of  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  (juinliliaii,  c.  91,  marked  a 
transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  style,  from 
the  voluntary  fee-paying  school  to  the  endowed 
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free  school.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  after  Christ,  Alexander  Scvenis  IkkI 
made  endowed  sciiools  general;  the  Christian 
Emperor  Constantine,  in  321,  extended  the 
privileges  of  the  masters  and  set  an  example 
for  the  medieval  clerks  by  exempting  them 
from  mihtary  and  municipal  service;  and  the 
anti-Christian  Emperor  Julian,  in  302,  also 
anticii)ating  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  matter 
of  clerical  aj^pointments,  made  the  ai)point- 
ment  of  masters  by  municipalities  subject 
to  im])erial  confirmation.  (8ee  Gh.\mm.\u 
School.)  The  Cliristian  Gratian  in  37(1 
settled  a  universal  and  high  scale  of  salaries 
for  the  various  masters  of  Latin  and  Greek 
grammar  and  of  rhetoric.  It  is  noticeal)le  that 
even  then  Greek  was  becoming  a  rarity  in 
the  schools  of  the  West  as  the  appointment  of 
a  Greek  master  at  the  then  ca])ital  Trier  or 
Treves  was  conditional  "  if  a  fit  one  can  be 
gotten."  It  may  be  remembered  that  St. 
Augustine,  who  was  born  in  3.54  and  was  there- 
fore at  school  in  the  decade  before  Gratian's 
edict,  was  taught  Greek,  but  hated  it  and 
never  mastered  it.  He  himself  kept  a  rhetoric 
school  first  at  Carthage  and  then  at  Milan, 
when  he  became  a  Christian  and  then  a  bishop. 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  born  in  431,  was  educated 
at  Lyons  Grammar  School  with  Avitus,  who 
rose  to  be  for  a  short  time  Emperor,  and  him- 
self, after  being  Prefect  of  Rome,  became  a 
bishop  and  a  saint.  In  483  he  wrote  a  poeti- 
cal epistle  to  the  rhetoric  schoolmaster  at 
Perigueux,  and  a  letter  to  his  son,  when  fol- 
lowing him  at  the  grammar  school  at  Lj-ons, 
warns  him  much  as  a  modern  father  might 
against  loose  talk,  and  encourages  him  to 
take  an  interest  in  his  Vergil  and  Homer. 

In  Italy  the  schools  continued  in  spite  of  the 
barbarian  conquests,  for  the  Goths  were 
Christians.  Theodoric's  own  grandson  was 
sent  to  a  grammar  school  and  flogged  in  the 
usual  way  till  the  nobles  (c.  525)  protested 
against  his  spirit  being  broken  and  demanded 
that  he  should  be  trained  in  the  use  of  arms 
instead.  Gregory  the  Great  (q.v.)  is  said  to 
have  learned  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic  in 
the  schools  of  Rome.  But  his  works  contain 
small  traces  of  classical  culture,  and  he  was 
perhaps  the  last  man  of  eminence  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  old  way.  In  Gaul  the 
public  schools  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  had 
meanwhile  disappeared,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  the  exact  moment  of  their  disappearance, 
and  so  far  as  schools  existed  at  all  they  were 
maintained  by  the  bishops.  They  had  fallen 
like  the  municipalities  which  controlled  them, 
under  ecclesiastical  control. 

Monasticism  and  Learning  and  the  Early 
Middle  Ages.  —  It  is  clear  that  the  monastic 
spirit  was  gradually  invading  the  Western 
church  as  it  had  already  done  the  Eastern, 
and  tending  to  displace  the  study  of  classical 
literature.  The  fifth  century  witnessed  the 
rise  of  a  school  of  Christian  poets,  who  en- 


deavored to  substitute  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian mythology  in  literature  for  the  pagan. 
The  first  attemjit  in  this  line  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  a  lady,  Proba  \'al(Tia  Fullonia, 
wife  of  a  proconsul  in  Gaul  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  with  Cenloues  Vergiliani,  which 
e()n.sisted  of  lines  of  Vergil  wrested  from  their 
context  and  rearranged  so  as  to  make  a  patch- 
work life  of  Christ.  Earlier,  Sedulius,  about 
4.50,  master  or  past  master  of  a  rhetoric  school 
in  Italy,  wrote  a  work  in  better  taste,  called 
Carmen  Pasclialc,  probably  in  i)arody  of 
Horace's  Carmen  Secularc,  in  which  the  life 
and  death  of  Christ  is  made  the  subject  of  a 
long  poem  in  Latin  hexameters  on  the  Ver- 
gilian  model.  He  was  followed  by  a  whole 
school  of  authors,  chief  among  whom  was 
Aurelius  Clement  Prudentius  (q.v.),  a  rhetoric 
master  and  lawyer  at  Rome,  who  has  been 
called  the  Christian  Pindar.  In  a  wonderful 
variety  of  meters,  his  daily  hymns.  Liber 
Cathcmerikon,  and  his  Psyclwmachia,  or  Battle 
of  the  Soul  between  virtues  and  vices,  were 
published  in  409.  We  have  evidence  that 
they  were  a  favorite  schoolbook  in  the  fifth, 
the" tenth,  and  the  fifteenth  centuries.  Juvcn- 
cus  {q.v.),  another  rhetoric  schoolmaster  in  his 
Historia  Evangelica,  turned  the  Gospels  into 
Vergilian  hexameters,  and  Dracontius,  pupil 
of  the  grammar  schoolmaster  Felicianus  "  who 
restored  letters  to  Carthage,"  wrote  hexameters, 
De  Laudibus  Dei,  between  484  and  496.  All 
these  poets  write  with  a  more  or  less  conscious 
desire  to  supersede  their  classical  but  pagan 
models  as  sehoolbooks,  and  Pope  Gelasius,  in 
496,  specially  commended  Sedulius  for  this 
purpose.  Perhaps  it  was  the  use  of  the 
original  Vergil  instead  of  these  new  poets 
which  drew  down  on  the  devoted  head  of 
Bishop  Desiderius  of  Vienne  in  597  the  fierce 
rebuke  of  Gregory  the  Great.  "  We  cannot 
relate  without  shame  that  it  has  come  to  our 
household  that  your  brotherhood  teaches 
grammar.  .  .  since  the  praise  of  Christ  cannot 
lie  in  one  mouth  with  the  praise  of  Jupiter. 
Consider  yourself  what  a  crime  it  is  for  bishops 
to  recite  what  would  be  improper  in  a  re- 
ligiously minded  layman."  We  cannot  doubt 
that  what  Gregory  had  in  his  mind  was  the 
line  in  Vergil's  Eclogues,  always  a  favorite 
schoolbook,  Ab  Jove  principium,  Musm,  Jovis 
omnia  plena,  and  the  loves  of  Corydon  and 
Alexis.  We  must  remember  that  Gregory  was 
the  first  monk  to  become  Pope,  and  it  shows 
how  even  in  a  nobleman  of  Rome,  ex-prefect 
and  imperial  oflScial  though  he  was,  the  monas- 
tic spirit  was  tending  to  destroy  culture  and 
the  classics.  We  do  not  know  whether  Didier 
answered  this  missive,  but  he  had  an  answer 
readv  to  his  hand  in  Augustine  "  On  Christian 
Teaching  "  (ii.  39-42),  who  laid  down  that  all 
branches  of  heathen  learning,  while  containing 
much  superstition,  "  contain  also  liberal  in- 
struction adapted  to  the  use  of  the  truth  " 
and    cites    Lactantius,    Cyprian,     and     other 
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Fathers  who  were  "  laden  with  the  spirit  of 
the  heathen,"  while  Moses  himself  was 
"  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians." 
The  reasoned  defense  of  learning  not  only  of 
grammar,  but  rhetoric  and  even  logic,  contained 
in  this  work  of  Augustine,  written  in  427,  was 
one  of  the  main  influences  which  prevented 
the  monastic  furore,  which  attacked  schools  as 
it  attacked  marriage  and  other  institutions, 
from  converting  the  Dark  Ages  into  absolute 
blackness.  But  it  was  into  the  hands  of 
bishops  and  not  of  monks  that  the  rule  and 
government  of  cities  and  of  schools  had  fallen. 
But  Gregory  of  Tours  (q.v.)  shows  that  not 
all  the  bishops  themselves  had  the  learning  of 
Didier  of  ^"ienne.  He  had  learned  to  read  at  the 
age  of  eight,  but  he  was  taught  by  reading  not 
the  classics,  but  the  Scriptures,  and  never  learned 
grammar  properly,  though  his  teacher  was 
Avitus,  Bishop  of  Clermont.  In  later  days  at 
Tours,  with  the  advent  of  Venantius  Fortunatus 
perhaps,  who  had  "sipped  the  ills  of  gram- 
mar and  drunk  the  deep  pools  of  rhetoric  in 
Italy,"  he  read,  whether  in  an  anthology  or 
otherwise,  Vergil,  his  quotations  from  wliich, 
dragged  in  and  unassimilated,  "  lie  like  lumps 
of  marl  upon  a  barren  moor."  The  growing 
asceticism  shows  itself  in  the  necessity  under 
which  Venantius,  a  litterateur  born  if  ever  there 
was  one,  found  it  necessary  to  write  a  labored 
Life  of  St.  Martin  in  hexameters,  and  Gregory 
of  Tours,  a  born  historian,  had  to  supplement 
his  invaluable  History  of  the  Franks  by  the 
Glonj  of  CoJtfessors  of  the  faith.  M.  Paul 
Roger  has  set  liimself  to  show  that  all  the 
reputed  educated  men  of  the  succeeding  genera- 
tions, 590  to  650,  had  received  no  more  instruc- 
tion than  that  of  learning  Latin  in  and  by  and 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  understanding  the 
Scriptures,  and  certain  it  is  that  the  lives  of 
the  saints,  which  afford  our  sole  knowledge  of 
these  schools,  speak  almost  invariably  of  their 
being  instructed  in  sacred  letters  (sacris  litteris) 
or  divine  learning  (diinnis  disciplinis) .  General 
education  and,  by  consequence,  general  learning 
had  died  out  in  Gaul.  In  Spain,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  controversy  between  Arians 
and  Catholics  still  jirevailed,  learning  was  kept 
alive.  King  Sigebert,  to  whom  Isidore  of 
Seville  had  dedicated  his  De  nalura  rerxim, 
which  remained  one  of  the  great  works  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  himself  partly  learned, 
scientia  litlerarum  ex  parte  imbutiis.  Isidore, 
brother  of  the  Archbishop  of  Seville,  was  the 
most  learned  man  of  the  age.  He  forbids, 
indeed,  monks  to  cultivate  learning.  "  A 
monk  should  eschew  reading  gentile  works  or 
the  writings  of  heretics;  for  it  is  better  to 
remain  in  ignorance  of  their  jjernicious  teach- 
ings than  by  trying  thus  to  run  the  risk  of 
flying  into  the  snare  of  error."  But  he  does 
not  api)ly  his  jjrohibition  to  the  clergy  who 
lived  in  the  world  and  had  to  preach.  "Igno- 
rance is  the  mother  of  error  and  the  nurse  of 
vice."     "  Better  grammar  than  heresy."     His 


Etymologies,  the  great  encyclopedia  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  twenty  books,  is  full  of  quota- 
tions from  classical  authors,  and  though  there 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  it  was  intended 
to  supersede  the  dangerous  necessity  of  refer- 
ring to  the  originals,  it  did,  in  fact,  materially 
tend  to  prevent  their  being  altogether  barred. 
In  science  it  proved  to  be  a  last  flicker  of  the 
torch.  It  was,  however,  to  England  that  the 
credit  is  due  of  preserving  learning  from  com- 
plete extinction  by  a  system  of  education.  If 
Bede  [q.v.),  who,  it  is  true,  wrote  a  century 
after  the  event,  is  to  be  trusted,  in  631  there 
were  still  grammar  schools  in  Gaul  and  in 
Kent,  which  served  as  a  model  for  the  rest  of 
England.  Sigebert,  king  of  the  East  Angles, 
was  converted  to  Christianity  when  an  exile 
in  Gaul.  Wishing  to  imitate  what  he  had  seen 
well  done  there,  he  set  up  a  school  in  which 
boys  should  be  taught  letters  (litteris  erudircn- 
tur),  and  when  this  word  is  used  without  qualifi- 
cation it  must  be  taken  to  mean,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires,  grammar;  that  is, 
learning  Latin  by  reading  Latin  authors,  and 
probablj'  classical  authors.  Sigebert  did  not, 
however,  find  it  necessary  to  import  his  school- 
masters direct  from  Gaul,  but  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Felix,  a  Burgundian,  then  living  in 
Kent,  whom  he  made  bishop  of  his  kingdom, 
he  gave  them  masters  and  ushers  after  the 
fashion  of  Canterbury  (or  Kentish)  custom. 
As  the  date  is  only  thirty  years  after  Augus- 
tine's settlement  at  Canterbury,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  both  at  Canterbury  and  later  at 
Rochester,  when  a  bishopric  was  created  there, 
the  first  archbishop  had  instituted  grammar 
schools.  A  generation  later  by  a  fortunate 
accident  there  came  to  England  the  Greek 
archbishop  Theodore,  who,  though  then  a 
monk  at  Rome,  had  been  born  at  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia,  and,  presumably  before  he  became 
monk,  had  been  well  instructed  both  in  secular 
and  divine  letters,  Greek  as  well  as  Latin. 
Accompanied  by  the  African,  Adrian  (q.v.), 
who  was  in  a  monastery  near  Naples,  and, 
therefore,  also  knew  Greek  as  well  as  Latin, 
the}'  went  all  over  England,  not  only  preaching, 
but  teaching.  The  Romans  of  the  day  de- 
spised Greek.  Gregory,  though  he  was  Papal 
nuncio  in  Constantinople  for  five  years,  never 
took  the  trouble  to  learn  Greek;  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  he  was  a  monk  at  the  time.  But 
the  English,  being  still  new  alike  to  Chris- 
tianity and  to  education,  had  no  such  views. 
To  them  Greek,  like  Latin,  came  with  all 
the  glamor  of  the  ancient  civilization,  and 
there  was  no  danger  of  their  worshi])ing 
Zeus  or  Venus,  because  they  read  Homer 
or  Ovid,  as  was  the  case  with  the  lingering 
paganism  of  Italy  or  even  Gaul.  So  Theodore 
and  Adrian  taught  not  only  the  way  to  read 
the  Scrijitures,  but  the  art  of  meter  ;ind 
astronomy  and  profane  (sendaribiis)  litera- 
ture. Hence  it  was  that  whether  the  grammar 
schools   instituted   by   Augustine   taught   the 
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classics  or  not,  tlir  Kraiinn;ir  schools  iis  ro- 
foniK'il  l)y  Theodore  certainly  diil.  Hence  it 
came  about  tliat  tiie  monastery  at  Jarrow  was 
redeemed  from  beinp;  a  mere  abode  of  I-InKlish- 
speakinp;  monivs  and  became  the  home  of  15edc 
and  of  learning;  that  Winifred  and  Willibrod 
handed  on  to  Germany  and  Holland,  not 
merely  Christianity,  but  sciiools  in  which  a 
classical  education  was  given;  and  that 
Alcuin  gave  back  to  France  all  and  more  than 
all  that  France  and  Italy  had  given  to  England 
through  Augustine. 

It  was  not  that  there  was  any  mysterious 
virtue  in  the  mere  learning  of  Greek,  as  some 
writers  on  the  Renaissance  or  on  modern  edu- 
cation appear  to  think.  Tlie  knowledge  of 
Greek  did  not  prevent  the  Eastern  Ivniijirc 
from  sinking  even  lower  than  the  Western. 
It  was  that  the  mere  fact  of  biUngual  study 
appears  to  have  a  sharpening  effect  on  the 
intelligence  as  ajipears  in  the  superior  acuteness 
of  the  Welsh  to  the  English  schoolboy;  and 
this  mere  fact  of  opening  up  another  literature 
enlarged  the  liorizon  of  thought  and  the 
breadth  of  mind.  Though  the  study  of  Greek 
died  down  again  in  the  third  generation,  after 
Bcde,  especially  in  the  north,  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  it  lingered  on  in  Kent  and  Wessex 
till  the  Danish  invasions  began  again  after 
Athelstan.  The  outbreak  of  English  cul- 
ture, which  followed  Alfred's  reconquest  of 
the  south,  and  the  place  given  to  English  in 
Alfred's  scheme  of  education  may  be  largely 
due  to  the  competition  of  the  second  learned 
language,  which  made  him  realize  that  all 
learning  was  not  necessarily  shut  up  within 
the  walls  of  the  Latin  language,  and  that  as 
the  Greeks  prayed  and  taught  in  their  own 
tongue,  so  might  the  English.  It  is  clear 
from  Alcuin's  account  of  the  school  at  York 
as  taught  by  Archbishop  Albert  and  himself 
that  the  old  distinction  between  the  grammar 
school  and  the  rhetoric  school  had  disappeared. 
Not  that  rhetoric  itself  or  logic  ceased  to  l)e 
cultivated.  But  as  in  the  days  of  Quintllian 
the  grammar  school,  as  he  conceived  it,  limited 
to  teaching  grammar  and  expounding  the  poets, 
was  trenching  on  the  sphere  of  the  rhetoric 
school  by  reading  also  the  historians  and  teach- 
ing the  elements  of  oratory;  now  that  the  school 
was  not  preparing  citizens  for  the  forum,  but 
clerks  for  the  church,  rhetoric  fell  into  a 
secondary  place,  and,  though  the  art  of  speak- 
ing was  still  useful  for  a  preacher,  it  became 
relegated  to  a  comparatively  unimportant 
position  in  the  school,  which,  if  given  a  single 
name,  would  have  been  the  grammar  school. 
In  the  same  way  a  modicum  of  mathematics, 
only  enough  to  fix  the  calendar  and  find  the 
right  time  for  Easter,  was  taught  and  a  little 
law,  whereas  the  law  schools  at  Rome  and 
Berj'tus  had  been  great  and  separately  endowed. 

At  a  Synod  in  Bavaria  in  774  it  was 
ordered  that  every  bishop  should  establish  a 
school  at  his  see  with  a  learned   master  to 


teach  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Romans. 
The  Synod  of  Aachen  in  7<89  under  Alcuinian 
influences  ordered  that  not  only  every  l)ishoi)'3 
sec,  but  also  every  monastery,  should  have 
schools  of  readers  as  well  as  singers  and  of 
writers  of  correct  Mss.  But  the  monastic 
schools  were  closed  again  by  the  Synod  of 
Aachen  in  817.  From  that  time  education 
for  others  than  the  monks  in  the  monasteries 
was  exclusively  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
secular  clergy.  l']fforts  were  made  from  time 
to  time  to  extend  it  to  the  laity,  also.  From 
Alcuin's  words  it  would  api)ear  that  every 
noble  child  could  be  educated  in  York  School, 
and  a  letter  of  Alcuin's  shows  that  Charle- 
magne tried  to  effect  the  same,  while  Alfred 
the  Great  (according  to  Asser,  who,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  probably  an  eleventh- 
century  compiler)  made  his  earls,  thanes, 
and  bailiffs  learn  grammar,  and  Alfred  himself, 
in  his  Preface  to  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care, 
definitely  set  up  as  his  ideal  that  every  Eng- 
lish freeman  should  learn  at  least  to  read 
English,  and  those  who  wished  should  go  on  to 
Latin.  (See  Alfred,  King.)  The  Council  of 
Cloveshoo  in  747  had  indeed  expressed  a  pious 
wish  in  this  direction,  also.  But  the  last  inva- 
sions of  the  Northmen  in  the  tenth  century, 
destroying  churches  and  schools  wholesale  as 
well  as  the  towns  in  which  they  were,  wiped 
out  any  idea  of  lay  education  except  in  the 
highest  classes  and  threw  back  the  whole  of 
North  Germany,  France,  and  England.  The 
Alcuinian  tradition  was  practically  extin- 
guished. Until  the  conquest  of  England  was 
finally  accomplished  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
learning  was  at  a  discount  outside  Italy. 

The  Late  Middle  Ages.  —  In  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries  Italy  had  sunk  perhaps 
lower  into  ignorance,  owing  to  the  monastic 
and  anti-classical  influence  of  Gregory  the  Great 
and  to  the  Lombard  and  other  invasions  in  the 
North  or  West  of  Europe.  Gregory  had  indeed 
instituted  a  song  school  at  Rome  to  teach  the 
Gregorian  chant,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
been  an  advance  on  the  Ambrosian  chant,  but 
was  certainlj'  merely  ecclesiastical,  and  con- 
tributed not  at  all  to  learning  except  in  so  far 
as  learning  psalms  and  hymns  implied  some 
knowledge  of  reading,  though  not  necessarily  an 
understanding  of  Latin.  Tested  by  charters, 
and  it  was  almost  exclusively  for  composition 
of  legal  and  diplomatic  documents  that  Latin 
was  still  kept  up  at  all,  the  Latin  of  Italy  was 
hopelessly  barbarous;  whereas  English  charters 
of  the  same  date,  though  turgid  and  involved, 
are  grammatical  and  fairly  good  legal  Latin. 

The  Song  School.  —  One  wonders  whether 
the  schoolmasters  (magistri  scolarum)  who 
signed  charters  at  Milan  in  748  and  707  were 
as  one  who  signed  in  809  expressly  described 
himself  master,  of  the  song  school.  It  was 
perhaps  from  Gregory's  song  school  that  the 
crowds  of  scholars  came,  who  arc  recorded  as 
greeting  Charlemagne  on  his  triumphal  entry 
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into  Rome  in  774.  At  all  events,  the  first 
educational  act  noted  of  Charlemagne  is  the 
introduction  of  Roman  song  schoolmasters  into 
the  schools  of  Gaul,  and  in  a  subsequent  quarrel 
between  the  foreign  and  the  native  singers  in 
787  he  decided  in  favor  of  the  Romans  because 
Rome  was  the  fans  et  origo  of  the  art.  It  was 
only  on  his  second  journey  to  Rome  that  he  is 
said  to  have  brought  back  grammar  masters, 
and  that  in  the  person  of  Alcuin  the  English- 
man, not  of  a  Roman.  Song  schools  were 
recorded  as  having  been  established  in  Eng- 
land at  York  by  Paulinus,  in  which  the  art  as 
taught  in  Kent  was  practiced,  an  implication 
of  previous  establishment  by  Augustine  at 
Canterbury,  from  whence  Paulinus  brought 
his  song  schoolmaster,  James  the  Deacon. 
Gregory  may  therefore  claim  the  educational 
merit,  at  all  events,  of  establishing  the  song 
school  as  even  a  more  necessarj'  part  of 
medieval  education  than  the  grammar  school. 
In  all  the  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches 
from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  the 
song  school  stood  as  one  of  the  essential  parts 
of  medieval  education,  not  because  it  softened 
manners  and  did  not  allow  them  to  be  brutal, 
but  on  the  purely  utilitarian  ground  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  church  services.  Hence 
the  song  school  extended  itself  to  the  parish 
churches.  As  it  was  essential  for  singing  that 
the  choristers  should  be  able  to  read,  the  song 
schools  became  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
the  elementary  schoolmaster  to  encroach  on 
the  domain  of  the  higher  education,  we  find  in 
the  thirteenth  and  succeeding  centuries  dis- 
putes between  the  song  schoolmasters  and  the 
grammar  schoolmasters,  where  both  existed, 
as  to  whether  and  how  far  the  song  school- 
master might  teach  the  elements  of  grammar. 
It  was  generally,  but  not  always,  settled  in 
favor  of  the  song  schoolmaster  being  allowed 
to  teach  the  "  Donat,"  or  accidence.  In  some 
cases,  especially  after  the  Black  Death  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  we  find  in  some  smaller 
places  like  Northallerton  and  Howden  in  York- 
shire the  two  schools  rolled  into  one,  and  one 
master  teaching  both  grammar  and  song.  In 
the  greater  places  and  churches  the  two  were 
always  distinct  and  were  under  different 
officials  of  the  chapter,  the  precentor  being 
rcs])onsible  for  the  song  school  and  the  chan- 
cellor for  the  grammar  school.  The  song 
school  was  specially,  though  not  necessarily, 
confined  to  churches.  The  grammar  school 
was  specially  for  clerks  and  laymen,  though 
choristers  were  not  excluded,  and  in  some  cases 
were  made  to  attend.  But  their  attendance 
was  always  a  difficulty.  So  at  Lincoln  and 
Salisbury,  wherein  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  separate  grammar  schools  were  estab- 
lished for  the  choristers,  growing  gradually  out 
of  private  tutors  ai)pointed  to  look  after  them, 
the  grammar  school  was  at  first  under  the 
precentor,  but    was   recognized   as   subsidiary 


and  subordinate  to  the  old,  the  city  or  Cathe- 
dral Grammar  School,  under  the  Chancellor. 
At  Lincoln,  after  a  quarrel  with  the  town  coun- 
cil on  the  subject,  it  was  definitely  settled  in 
1406  that  the  choristers'  grammar  school  should 
be  allowed,  but  should  not  take  in  any  other 
than  choristers  or  relations  of  the  canons  living 
in  their  houses;  and  once  a  term  all  the  scholars 
in  it  were  to  go  down  into  the  town  and  attend 
the  ancient  grammar  school  and  sit  there  under 
the  teaching  and  discipline  of  the  grammar 
school  master  in  token  of  its  superiority.  But 
the  song  school  received  separate  treatment. 

Cot)ditions  in  Italy.  —  The  Carolingian  re- 
vival affected  Italy  as  it  had  France.  In  825 
an  important  educational  edict  was  published 
by  the  Emperor  Lothaire  assigning  Pavia, 
Turin,  Cremona,  Piacenza,  Florence,  and  four 
other  places  for  central  schools  to  which 
scholars  from  surrounding  districts,  mentioned 
in  detail,  were  to  resort.  The  exact  meaning 
of  this  edict  has  been  disputed  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic  historians.  It  begins 
by  a  statement  that  "  as  to  teaching  (doctrina), 
which  through  the  carelessness  and  laziness  of 
certain  rulers  is  everywhere  wholly  extinct,  it 
had  been  decreed  that  the  greatest  care  shall 
be  taken  by  those  who  are  assigned  by  us  to 
teach  others  in  certain  places  named  that  their 
scholars  shall  become  proficient."  Giese- 
brecht  and  Roger  argue  that  this  only  refers 
to  religious  teaching,  to  theology,  and  not  to 
literary  or  classical  instruction.  Ozanam  ap- 
plies it  to  the  latter.  The  unqualified  words 
cloclrina  and  scolastica  point  to  the  latter. 
Even  if,  however,  the  schools  were  only  theo- 
logical, they  imply  a  preliminary  grammar 
training  for  those  who  were  to  take  the  Scrip- 
ture course.  The  next  year,  826,  saw  the  often- 
quoted  conciliar  decree  of  Eugenius  II  which, 
complaining  that  in  some  places  neither 
masters  nor  a  cure  are  found  for  the  study  of 
letters  (or  a  grammar  school),  directs  that,  in 
all  bishops'  sees  and  in  other  places  where 
necessary,  masters  and  doctors  should  be  estab- 
lished with  schools  of  grammar  and  the  liberal 
arts.  This  is  surely  merely  translating  into 
ecclesiastical  law  and  explaining  Lothaire's 
decree  of  the  year  before.  It  only  lays  down 
what  was  already  the  practice  certainly  north 
of  the  Alps,  though  it  may  have  been  new 
south  of  them.  In  853  a  constitution  of  Pope 
Leo  IV  says  that  even  if  teachers  of  the  liberal 
arts  are  rarely  found,  nevertheless  masters  of 
theology  and  teachers  of  the  ecclesiastical 
office  shall  by  no  means  be  wanting.  In 
southern  Italy,  at  Naples,  Duke  Scrgius  is 
said  to  have  known  both  Greek  and  Latin 
and  to  have  had  his  two  sons,  the  elder  in- 
tended for  a  soldier  as  magistcr  militiim  and 
the  younger  Athanasius  intended  for  a  bishop, 
educated  in  both  languages.  As  Bishoi)  of 
Najiles  he  is  said  to  have  founded  schools  both 
of  grammar  and  song.  The  Bisiiop  of  Modena, 
in  appointing  an  archpriest  in  908,  puts  first 
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of  his  (lutios  tluit  of  kociiiiiK  a  school  and  cchi- 
catiiiK  Ixiys.  It  was  in  connoctioii,  howc^vcr, 
chiefly  with  tlic  two  studies  of  incdiciiio  anil 
hiw  which,  thouRli  hirRi'ly,  if  not  oxclusivcly, 
practiced,  at  all  events  in  the  North,  hy  clerks, 
in  Italy  appear  to  have  reinain("(l  or  to  hav(^ 
been  largely  i)racticed  by  laymen,  and  so  did 
not  wholly  fall  under  the  dcach'nin);  influence 
of  an  exclusively  "  other-worldly  "  attitude, 
that  a  revival  led  by  Italians  began.  At 
Salerno,  which  was  in  the  (inM'k-speakinR 
part  of  Italy,  and  long  retained  a  connection 
with  the  Kastern  Empire,  the  study  of  medical 
authors  was  kei)t  u]),  and  therewith  was  kejjt  vip 
a  knowledge  of  Latin  for  other  than  religious 
purposes.     (See  Umvehsitik.s.) 

The  Rise  of  Unirersilic.s.  —  To  Salerno  is 
due  the  first  known  gathering  of  doctors  or 
teachers  which  is  entitled  to  be  called  a 
university,  and  the  fame  of  which  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  was  influential  in  aiding 
the  establishment  of  similar  gatherings  at 
Bologna  in  law  and  at  Paris  in  theology. 

Similarly  as  regards  law.  In  spite  of  the 
barbarian  invasions,  there  seemed  always  to 
have  been  some  tincture  of  Roman  law  in  the 
cities  of  Italy.  Gregory  the  (!reat  was  essen- 
tially a  lawyer.  Alcuin  records  that  law  was 
taught  among  the  other  items  of  the  ency- 
clopedia in  the  school  of  York  by  hi.s  master, 
Archbishop  Albert,  in  736  (Illos  juridica  curavit 
cote  polire).  After  the  Lombard  invasions  in 
Italy  it  almost  disappeared  save  at  Ravenna, 
where  the  connection  with  the  Eastern  Empire 
kept  it  up  and  whence  it  first  spread  on  the 
revival.  The  term  schohisticus  for  a  teacher 
is  probably  due  to  Ravenna.  In  the  days  of 
Gregory  the  Great  a  scholasticus  was  not  a 
teacher  or  a  scholar,  but  a  high  imperial 
official,  a  lord  high  chancellor,  if  not  a  chief 
justice.  But  by  the  tenth  century  scholasti- 
cus  is  used  at  Ravenna  as  equivalent  with 
magister,  to  mean  what  a  little  later  was  called 
a  doctor  of  law, —  not  so  much  a  teacher  of  law, 
but  an  expounder  of  it  as  an  advocate,  one 
who  lays  down  the  law,  —  and  apparently,  as  in 
the  case  of  Portia  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
the  advocates  were  almost  regarded  and  fre- 
quently consulted,  if  not  as  judges,  at  least  as 
amici  curiw. 

It  was  at  Paris  that  Lanfranc  (q.v.)  was  born. 
Lanfranc,  like  Anselm,  coming  from  Italy,  in- 
fused a  much  more  secular  and  rhetorical 
spirit  into  the  studies  of  France,  and  so  con- 
tributed to  the  awakening  which  showed  itself 
in  Italy  in  the  union  of  the  Law  Schools  or 
University  of  Bologna  and  in  France  which 
became  the  University  of  Paris,  at  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century.  Both  Lanfranc  and 
Anselm,  when  they  became  monks  and  then 
archbishops,  were  potent  instruments  of  re- 
action, and  their  influence  largely  contributed 
to  the  conversion  of  the  nascent  University  of 
Paris  from  a  school  of  free  discussion  and  un- 
fettered   i)hilosophy,  into    an    almost    entirely 


t  biological  seminary  in  which  logic  and 
I)hilosophy  were  only  studied  as  a  preparation 
for  theology.  The  free  thinkers  Ben^ngarius, 
Roscelinus,  Ab^lard,  were  crushed  one  after 
another.  The  brilliant  anticipation  of  the 
Renaissance  which  [jroduced  such  scholars  and 
researchers  as  .John  of  Salisbury,  Walter  Map, 
(iiraldus  ( 'ambrensis,  faded  away. 

The  mental  gymnastic  of  dialectic,  better 
perhajis  than  any  other  for  sharpening  the 
intellect,  remained  and  jjroved  an  immense 
gain  to  the  medieval  mind.  Its  practice  at 
least  showed  that  there  were  two  sides  to 
every  question,  and  it  cultivated  the  habit  of 
argument  and  to  some  extent  of  investigation. 
It  elevated  the  medieval  schools  into  something 
more  ai)i)roachiiig  the  rhetoric  schools  of  the 
ancient  world.  It  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  what  is  spoken  of  with  scorn  by  later 
writers  as  the  scholastic  system  is  really  noth- 
ing more  than  the  system  of  discussion  and 
argument  conducted  with  a  view  to  and  liy 
way  of  viva  voce  debate,  instead  of  as  now  on 
paper.  Hence  it  was  keener,  clo.ser,  and  at 
the  same  time  produced  greater  heat  than  our 
modern  discussions  by  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  books.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
same  system  which  produced  Anselm  and 
Becket,  produced  also  Wycliffe  and  Luther. 

Church  Schools.  —  The  rise  of  the  Univer- 
sities produced  an  exhilarating  effect  on 
schools  in  general,  if  it  had  the  effect  of  de- 
pressing others.  Tliere  was  now  no  question 
as  in  the  Carolingian  days  of  an  Imperial  edict 
being  required  to  establish  three  public  schools 
for  the  whole  empire,  or  of  a  Papal  bull  to 
require  every  bishop  to  provide  for  schools  in 
his  episcopal  city.  In  the  tenth-century  de- 
velopment collegiate  churches  had  spread 
schools  to  all  the  towns  considered  of  sufficient 
importance  to  have  such  institutions.  In  all 
the  boroughs  recorded  as  built  by  Edward  the 
Elder,  and  Ethelfleda,  or  Athelstan,  and  which 
survived  to  post-Conquest  times,  there  are 
found,  when  records  begin,  collegiate  churches 
with  grammar  schools  attached,  such  as  Bed- 
ford, Beverlc)',  Derby,  Leicester,  Oxford, 
Stafford,  Warwick  —  it  is  inferred  that  they 
were  constituted  when  the  towns  were  castel- 
lated or  fortified.  Foreign  examples  confirm 
this.  Not  only  were  the  collcgiates  of  Nesles 
and  Poitiers  famous  for  their  schools,  but  in 
Germany  and  France  collegiate  churches  were 
multi|ilied  in  the  same  town,  and  each  of  them 
had  its  school.  At  Lifege,  besides  the  cathedral 
school  of  St.  Lambert's,  there  was  a  school  at 
the  collegiate-  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which 
proved  a  model  as  well  as  probably  gav(>  its 
name  to  Harold's  foundation  at  Waltham  Holy 
Cross,  at  St.  Martin's,  at  St.  John's,  with 
which  last,  in  about  1090,  there  was  a  fierce 
struggle  for  precedence  between  the  rival 
schoolmasters,  which  the  chapter  of  the  cathe- 
dral was  called  in  to  settle.  So  at  Cologne, 
besides  the  cathedral  school  there  were  in  the 
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eleventh  century  the  schools  of  the  collegiate 
churches  of  St.  Cunibert  and  St.  Gereon. 
Before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  there 
were  no  less  than  eighteen  grammar  schools  in 
the  various  collegiate  churches  and  hospitals 
in  that  city.  The  fact  that  there  was  an  in- 
dependent collegiate  church  of  St.  Genevieve 
in  Paris  which  had  a  right  to  keep  a  school 
independently  of  the  license  of  the  Chancellor 
of  Notre  Dame,  had  an  important  influence  in 
the  development  of  Paris  University. 

In  England,  whether  through  less  populous- 
ness  and  wealth  or  for  what  other  reason  is 
not  clear,  there  was  no  multiphcation  of  col- 
legiate church  schools  (q.v.)  outside  London. 
But  in  every  town  of  any  size  there  was 
a  collegiate  church,  or  a  collegiating  as  in 
Hull  and  Northampton  of  the  chantry  priests 
attached  to  the  various  churches;  and  in  York 
and  some  other  places  there  were  rival  schools. 
In  the  smaller  towns  and  country  parishes  the 
schools  were  supplied  by  chantry  (q.v.)  founda- 
tions, in  which  tlic  ])riest,  either  by  foundation 
or  of  his  own  will  to  earn  money  and  obtain 
occupation,  kept  school.  The  gilds,  too,  set  up 
or  helped  to  endow  the  schools,  as  in  the  famous 
case  of  Stratford-on-Avon  grammar  school. 
The  supply  of  schools  indeed  was  ample  and 
tended  more  and  more  as  time  went  on  even 
to  outstrip  the  population.  In  the  foundation 
of  University  colleges  begun  at  Paris  and  imi- 
tated within  a  few  years  at  Salisbury,  Oxford, 
and  Cambridge,  Bologna,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury gave  an  enormous  impetus  to  the  founda- 
tion of  collegiate  churches,  chantries,  and  hos- 
pitals. Every  one  who  rose  to  rank  or  wealth 
in  the  church,  especially  in  the  civil  service, 
felt  almost  bound  to  found  or  augment  the 
church  or  hospital  or  chantry  of  his  native 
place,  and  therewith  his  school.  The  latest 
phase  of  this  development  was  when  William 
of  Wykeham  founded  a  school  as  itself  a  col- 
legiate church  at  Winchester  and  was  imitated 
by  Henry  VI  at  Eton  and  a  host  of  others. 

Transition  to  the  Renaissance.  —  But  as 
long  as  the  monastic  spirit  prevailed,  and  ex- 
tended to  an  enforced  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
education  and  learning  seemed  doomed  to 
sterility.  There  were  alwa_ys  a  few  bold  spirits 
who,  like  the  biographer  of  Adalbert,  Arch- 
bishop of  Mainz,  complained  that  thougli 
philosophy  shone  in  his  city  and  tlic  school 
flourished,  it  would  bo  more  learned  if  the 
keeping  of  choir  did  not  a  hateful  evil  and 
the  rigor  of  the  church  i)ut  impediments  in  the 
way  of  learning,  for  jjsalm  .singing  and  learn- 
ing don't  agree.  But  the  prevailing  view  was 
that  enforced  by  Bishop  John  (Jrandison  of 
Exeter,  in  1357,  who  comphiined  that  the 
schoolmasters  in  his  dioce.se  took  t  he  l)oys  away 
from  reading  matins  and  the  hours  of  the  Vir- 
gin and,  more  like  gentiles  than  Christians, 
hurried  them  to  other  srhoolbooks,  the  poets  ami 
others.  What  more  than  anything  else,  how- 
ever, retarded  the  progress  of  learning  and  the 


world  in  general  was  the  asceticism  which  in  the 
twelfth  century  finally  overcame  the  freedom 
of  the  clergy  to  marry.  Multiply  clerks  as  they 
might,  their  learning  perished  with  them,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  a  learned  or  literarj' 
class  to  grow  up  when  each  successive  genera- 
tion had  to  start  anew  from  the  scions  of  the 
unlearned.  Consequently  there  was  little  ad- 
vance made  until  in  the  Renaissance  the  lay- 
folks,  beginning  with  the  aristocracy  of  Italj', 
followed  not  long  behind  by  those  of  other 
nations,  as  the  example  of  Henry  VI  (q.v.) 
shows,  betook  themselves  to  learning.  Through 
them  onlj'  do  we  get  such  a  foundation  deed  as 
that  of  Bingham  a.sking  leave  of  Henry  VI  in 
1439  to  found  a  college  to  train  grammar  school 
maisters;  no  longer,  in  the  words  of  Wykeham, 
because  grammar  was  the  gate  of  science  leading 
to  the  mistress  of  all  learning,  —  theologj', — 
but  because  it  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  promoted  intercourse  between  nations. 
AVhen  a  parson  and  a  scholar  could  plead  for 
learning  in  these  terms  and  for  this  object,  the 
Middle  Ages  were  over  and  the  Renaissance 
and  the  modern  era  of  education  had  begun. 

A.  F.  L. 
References:  — 
Sec  the  reference  lists  to  the  various  articles  to  which 
cross  reference  is  made  in  the  text. 

MIDDLE      SCHOOLS.  —  See       Mittel- 

SCHULE. 

MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE,  MIDDLE- 
BURY,  VT.  —  A  nonsectarian  institution, 
chartered  1800.  The  incorjjorators  were 
mostly  Congregationalists  of  Yale  anteced- 
ents, but  the  college  has  never  had  any 
formal  ecclesiastical  connection.  Fellows  are 
chosen  for  Ufe,  and  elect  their  own  successors 
without  restrictions.  The  charter  has  never 
been  amended.  The  first  president  was  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Atwater  (Yale,  1793),  who  previously 
was  principal  of  the  Addison  County  Grammar 
School,  founded  on  the  advice  of  President 
Dwight  as  a  forerunner  to  the  college.  The  first 
class  was  graduated  in  1802,  at  which  time  the 
first  academic  degrees  conferred  in  Vermont  were 
bestowed.  For  ten  years  the  work  of  the  col- 
lege was  done  in  a  frame  building,  which  it 
shared  with  the  grammar  school,  but  in  1810 
Seth  Storrs  presented  a  campus,  thirty  acres 
on  an  eminence  on  the  edge  of  the  village.  Here 
the  first  l)uilding  was  erected  in  1S15,  and  later 
named  Painter  Hall,  in  honor  of  Gamaliel 
Painter,  a  founder  and  benefactor.  Tliis  buihi- 
ing,  which  is  still  in  use,  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  early  collegiate  architecture. 
A  large  chapel  and  recitation  building  were 
erected  in  1836,  and  Starr  Hall,  a  dormitory, 
in  ISGl.  The  growth  of  the  college  was  steady 
under  Presidents  Davis  (1809-1817)  and  Bates 
(1818-1839),  but  was  retarded  during  the  able 
administration  of  Benjamin  Labaree  (1840- 
1860)  by  dissensions  over  the  slavery  question 
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and  various  religious  issues.  The  Civil  War 
nearly  cini)tie(l  the  coUeRc  of  students,  and  the 
institution  was  slow  in  reeoverin;;.  President 
Cyrus  Hamlin  (ISSO-ISSo),  founder  of  Rob- 
ert College,  proved  a  vigorous  administrator. 
Under  Ezra  Brainerd  (lS.So-1908)  suh.stantial 
endowments  wen;  received.  In  1SS3  women 
were  admitted,  and  since  1895  their  number  has 
approached  that  of  the  men.  Since  1888 
82401)  a  year  has  been  received  from  the  state 
for  scholarships  for  thirty  Vermont  students. 
The  centennial  of  the  ('ollege  was  celebrated 
in  1900.  In  191 1  a  fund  of  §200,000,  one  half 
for  endowment,  which  was  initiatcil  by  a  con- 
ditional offer  of  SoO.OOO  from  the  General 
Education  Board  (q.v.),  was  completed.  The 
Vermont  legislature  of  1908  established  a  de- 
partment of  pedagogy  for  the  training  of  high 
school  teachers  bv  an  annual  approjiriation  of 
S6000,  which  was'increascd  in  1910  to  813,600. 
The  income  in  1911  was  $59,113.30.  The 
resources  are  (1911):  pernument  funds, 
$499,672.64;  annuitv  funds,  §30,500;  plant, 
$335,987.37;  reserved  for  buildings,  §45,961.51; 
total,  $917,154,56.  The  college  offers  classical, 
scientific,  and  pedagogical  courses,  and  confers 
the  degrees  of  A.B,,  B,S.,  and  A.M.  in  course. 
The  faculty  (1911)  numbers  twenty-six,  of  whom 
nine  are  full  professors.  The  present  enrollment 
is  408,  or,  excluding  the  summer  session,  305. 
The  attendance  doubled  in  the  six  j'ears  pre- 
ceding 1911.  The  college  was  on  the  first  hst 
of  accepted  institutions  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation iq.v.).  J.  M.  T. 

Reference:  — 

A  Record  of  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  Middlehury 
College.     (Middlebury,  Vt,,  I'JOl,) 

MIDLAND  COLLEGE,  ATCHISON,  KAN, 

—  A  coeducational  institution  founded  in  1NS7 
by  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  Academic,  collegiate,  and 
music  departments  are  maintained.  Fifteen 
units  are  required  for  regular  entrance  to 
college.  Degrees  (A,B,,  B,S,,  B,L.)  are  con- 
ferred on  completion  of  the  appropriate  courses. 
The  enrollment  in  1911-1912  was  145.  The 
faculty  consists  of  fifteen  members. 

MIEGE,  GUY  (1644-1718).  — He  was  edu- 
cated at  Lausanne,  and  about  1658  became  an 
"academist."  He  came  to  London  in  1660. 
After  traveling  for  a  time  in  Europe,  Mi(5ge  again 
appears  in  London  in  1678  as  a  teacher  of 
French  and  geography.  In  1678  Miege  pub- 
lished his  New  French  Grammar,  or  a  New 
Method  for  Learning  of  the  French  Tongue, 
consisting  of  vocabularies  and  dialogues,  mainly 
"  discourses  of  cosmography "  in  French. 
This  work  he  describes  as  a  new  method  for 
learning  French.  The  Grounds  of  the  French 
Tongue  (1687)  covered  the  same  field,  but 
omitted  the  geographical  discourse.  The 
teacher  of  French  (1)  must  speak  true  French; 
(2)  should  have  good  learning;   (3)  should  have 
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good  skill  in  the  English  language,  "because 
without  it  it  is  impos.sible  he  can  teach  by  the 
grammar";  (4)  should  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  textbook  he  uses.  In  1677 
was  issued  a  New  Dictionary,  French  and  Eng- 
lish, with  another,  English  and  French,  in  which 
he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the  Dic- 
tionary  Royall  French  and  Latin  of  the  .Jesuit 
Father,  Pomcy.  (See  Indiculus  Univkksalis.) 
He  introduces  here  derivatives  in  their  alpha- 
betical order,  but  with  reference  to  the  primi- 
tives. This  work  was  followed  in  1688  by  a 
muchlarger  one,  the  Great  French  Dictionary. 

Miege  names  Cardinal  Richelieu's  establish- 
ment of  an  academy  as  a  ground  for  the  need  of 
a  new  dictionary,  for  the  Academy  had  driven 
from  the  French  "  excrescences  "  and  "  irregu- 
larities," and  these  remained  in  even  the  best 
of  the  current  French-English  dictionaries. 
He  quotes  Howell  (q.v.)  as  saying  that  the 
Enghsh  language  is  so  made  up  of  the  French 
that  he  needs  to  study  French  if  only  to  speak 
good  English. 

Other  educational  works  of  Miege  were: 
(1)  for  the  teaching  of  French:  A  Dictionary  of 
Barbarous  French  (taken  from  Cotgrave's 
Dictionary,  1679),  A  Short  Dictionary  English- 
French  and  French- English  (London,  1685), 
Nouvelle  Methode  pour  apprendre  V Anglais 
(London,  16S5),  Nouvelle  Nomenclature  Fran- 
(aise  et  Anglaise  (London,  1685);  (2)  in  Geog- 
raphy: A  New  Cosmography  or  Survey  of  the 
Whole  World  (London,  1682);  and  (3)  for 
teaching  English,  a  textbook:  The  English 
Grammar,  1688,  as  to  which  Miege  seems  to 
have  agreed  to  a  division  of  labor,  himself 
instructing  French  people  in  English,  and  Abel 
Boyer  instructing  the  English  in  French. 

F.  W. 
References:  — 

Agnew,    D.    C.    a.     Protestant    Exiles   from    France, 

Vol.    I,    pp.    158-161.     (Edinburgh,    18SG.) 
Dictionary  of  Xational  Biography. 

MILAN,  ROYAL  FACULTY  OF  LETTERS 
AND    PHILOSOPHY,    ITALY.  —  See  Italy, 

Education  in. 

MILDE,  VINCENZ  EDUARD  (1777-1853). 
—  One  of  the  most  prominent  Austrian  educa- 
tors; was  born  at  Biiinn,  Moravia,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  gymnasium 
of  his  native  city.  In  Vienna  he  studied  the- 
ology, and,  in  1800,  he  began  his  activity  as  a 
parish  priest.  From  1802  to  1804  he  directed 
the  religious  instruction  in  several  Vienna 
schools,  in  1805  he  was  made  court  preacher, 
and  in  1806  he  received  the  chair  of  pedagogy 
in  the  university  of  Vienna.  For  the  use  of' 
liis  students  he  pubhshed  his  Lchrbuch  der  all- 
gemeinen  Erziehungsknnde  {Textbook  of  Gen- 
eral Pedagogy,  1811-1813),  which  was  based 
chiefly  on  the  princijiles  of  Kant  and  Pesta- 
lozzi.  In  1823  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Leit- 
meritz,  and  in  1831  Archbishop  of  ^'ienna.     In 
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both  positions  he  did  much  for  the  cause  of 
popular  education  and  for  the  training  of  priests 
and  teachers.  In  his  will  he  directed  that  the 
whole  income  of  his  estate  be  used  for  the  sup- 
port of  poor  priests  and  schoolmasters.    F.  M. 
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MILITARY       EDUCATION.  —  Prussia.  — 

In  recent  times  the  Prussians  were  the  first  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  mihtary 
education.  Under  the  strong  influence  of . 
their  disasters  in  1806  they  went  to  work  with 
brilliant  leaders  in  a  reform  of  the  entire  mili- 
tary system,  which  they  develoiicd  in  compara- 
tive quiet  until  the  three  wars  which  they  fought 
between  1864  and  1870  showed  their  preemi- 
nent position  as  a  mihtary  nation.  Since  then 
the  world  has  become  their  willing  i)upil,  and 
all  great  modern  armies  have  taken  their  load. 
Those  who  have  not  done  so  owe  their  neglect 
to  poUtical  and  other  conditions  wliich  their 
mihtary  advisers  do  not  cease  to  regret.  The 
method  followed  by  Germany  is,  therefore,  a 
standard,  and  the  others  are  either  repetitions 
or  more  or  less  successful  adaptations  of  that 
system. 

In  Prussia  the  control  of  so  much  of  the 
military  education  as  is  not  connected  with 
service  with  troops  is,  with  one  exception, 
vested  in  a  single  officer,  the  Inspector-Gen- 
eral of  Military  Education  and  Training.  The 
exception  is  the  War  Academy,  which,  being  a 
stafif  college,  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  army.  The  Inspector- 
General  is  assisted  by  two  permanent  boards, 
(a)  the  Board  of  Studies,  in  matters  connected 
with  the  general  system  of  instruction,  and  (6) 
the  Supreme  Examination  Board,  in  regard  to 
examinations  and  qualifications  for  commis- 
sions. The  system  of  education  is  still  further 
centrahzed  by  placing  all  cadet  schools  under 
command  of  a  major-general,  the  war  schools 
under  a  lieutenant-general,  and  the  infantry 
schools  under  a  major-general.  At  the  same 
time  each  of  the  institutions  has  a  board  of 
studies,  which  is  charged  with  the  general 
control  of  the  course  of  study  and  with  the  duty 
of  making  suggestions  for  its  improvement. 
It  is  noticeable  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
instruction  is  in  the  hands  of  civilians,  who  also 
have  a  certain  proportion  of  places  on  those 
boards. 

Tlu^  entire  system  of  military  schools  may  be 
divided  into  four  groups.  (.4)  Schools  for  the 
preparation  of  candidates  to  reach  the  grade 
of  officer.  (j5)  Schools  for  the  completion  and 
improvement  of  the  education  of  conimi.ssioned 
officers.  (C)  Schools  for  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers and  men.  (D)  Schools  in  the  duties  of 
officers  belonging  to  special  services  and  other 
noncomhatant  arms. 

.4.  The  Schnuh  for  the  Preparation  of  Candi- 
dates for  the  Officers'  Commission  are  of  two  kinds, 


(o)  Cadet  schools  {Kadettenhauser)  which 
prepare  for  the  ensign  examination.  They  are 
of  two  grades,  senior  and  junior.  Tlie  course 
of  studies  covers  nine  classes.  The  term  is  one 
year  for  each  class.  The  course  is  assimilated 
to  that  of  the  royal  schools  and  gymnasia,  or 
public  schools  of  the  country,  and  graduation 
in  the  upper  first  class  is  a  qualification  for  ad- 
mission to  a  university.  The  cadets  are  under 
military  instruction  and  discipUne,  but  purely 
mihtary  subjects  have  no  place  in  the  curric- 
ulum. 

The  cadets  are  also  divided  into  four  classes 
called  conduct  cla.sses.  On  entering  they  are 
assigned  to  the  third  class.  They  are  promoted 
into  the  second  class  for  good  conduct  and  into 
the  first  class  for  exceptionally  good  conduct. 
The  higher  conduct  classes  enjoy  special  privi- 
leges and  favors,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
liberty.  The  fourth  or  lowest  class  is  a  disci- 
phnary  section.  Cadets  who  pass  into  this 
section  are  under  close  supervision,  and  enjoy 
no  privileges  or  liberty. 

The  junior  cadet  schools  are  eight  in  number, 
and  are  located  at  Goslin,  Potsdam,  Wahlstadt, 
Bensburg,  Plon,  Oranienstein,  Karlsruhe,  and 
Naumburg.  The  total  capacity  of  these  schools 
is  about  1700  cadets.  The  members  of  the 
corps  are  largely  sons  of  army  and  navy  officers, 
and  receive  subsistence,  clothing,  and  tuition 
either  free  or  at  a  nominal  charge.  Although 
intended  for  mihtary  service,  there  is  nothing 
compulsory  about  the  institutions.  Admission 
is  subject  to  a  qualifj'ing  examination  in  ele- 
mentary' subjects.  Entrance  may  be  obtained 
at  the  age  of  ten  years.  The  average  number 
of  hours  spent  in  classroom  is  twenty-eight  hours 
per  week. 

The  junior  schools  keep  the  cadets  through 
the  first  five  classes,  and  transfer  them  to  the 
senior  cadet  school  at  Gross  Lichterfelde,  when 
they  have  successfully  completed  the  course  of 
the  upper  third  class.  Thus,  under  normal 
conditions,  they  would  enter  the  senior  cadet 
school  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  would 
finalh'  graduate  at  nineteen  years.  There  are 
1000  cadets  at  Gross  Lichterfelde,  and  they 
spend  tliirty  hours  per  week  in  class. 

Service  in  the  Rankx.  —  Normally  the  next 
stage  in  the  progress  of  the  cadet  after  passing 
through  the  cadet  schools  is  to  take  the 
ensign's  examination  and  to  serve  as  a  noncom- 
missioned officer  for  six  months  with  troops,  but 
they  may  do  this  at  an  earlier  period.  At  the 
close  of  the  second  year  of  the  upper  cadet 
school  those  cadets  who  have  the  requisite 
age  and  physical  development  are  admitted 
to  the  ensign's  examination,  and,  if  successful, 
receive  a  conditional  ajipointinent  as  brevet 
ensigns  {Porte-epee-Fdhnrich<),  and  enter  at 
once  on  service  in  the  ranks. 

Likewise  at  the  same  period  of  the  course 
in  the  cadet  schools  a  "select"  ela.ss  of  espe- 
cially meritorious  cadets  is  formed,  which  at  once 
begins  a  course  of  preparation  for  the  officers' 
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examination.  The  course  consists  entirely  of 
military  subjects  and  languages,  and  is  very 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  war  schools. 
This  class,  which  is  small,  receives  officers' 
commissions  directly,  forming  an  exception  to 
the  rule  that  candidates  must  first  pass  through 
the  brevet  ensign  grade  in  the  ranks,  and  that 
they  must  be  voted  upon  by  the  regimental 
oflScers. 

The  poHcy  of  making  the  cadet  school  a  part 
of  the  military  educational  system  has  been 
much  discussed.  Its  opponents  urge  that 
the  character  of  the  education  i.s  inferior  to  that 
of  the  civil  schools,  that  the  methods  of  di.sci- 
pline  are  so  mild  that  the  boys  will  get  no  idea 
of  military  life  from  the  experience,  that  the 
boys  so  educated  become  unfit  for  the  occu- 
pations of  civil  life,  that  it  is  an  error  to  put 
boys  into  the  military  profession  at  an  age 
wlien  their  taste  or  fitness  for  it  has  not  been 
developed,  that  it  tends  to  create  a  special 
military  class,  that  favoritism  is  shown  to  the 
cadets  over  those  who  enter  from  civil  life  pure 
and  simple.  On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of 
the  system  claim  that  by  taking  the  boys  at 
an  early  age,  advantages  are  gained,  which  over- 
weigh  these  objections.  As  a  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion the  decision  seems  to  be  in  favor  of 
increasing  the  number  and  capacity  of  the 
cadet  schools  rather  than  diminishing  them. 
At  present  the  cadet  schools  do  not  provide 
more  than  one  third  of  the  officers  necessary 
for  the  army,  and  the  balance  is  made  up  in 
other  ways. 

A  young  man  who  wishes  to  enter  the  army 
as  an  officer,  without  passing  through  the  cadet 
schools,  must  first  be  nominated  by  the  colonel 
of  the  regiment  in  which  he  desires  to  serve. 
He  then  serves  as  a  private  for  six  months,  with 
certain  pri\'ileges  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  candidate  for  a  commission,  and  he  is 
called  an  "  advantageur,"  or  aspirant  officer. 
During  this  time,  usually  at  the  beginning, 
he  must  pass  an  educational  test.  This  may 
be  satisfied  by  the  production  of  a  diploma  either 
from  a  gymnasium  or  royal  school  (technical 
school)  of  the  first  class.  The  examination 
of  those  who  do  not  possess  evidence  of  having 
pursued  a  sufficiently  high  course  of  study 
embraces  principally:  (I)  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  German  language;  (2)  a  translating  knowl- 
edge of  a  foreign  modern  language ;  (3)  arith- 
metic; algebra,  up  to  equations  of  the  second 
degree;  use  of  logarithms;  plane  geometry 
and  trigonometry.  The  instructors  are  directed 
to  arrange  the  course  according  to  the  ability 
of  the  pupils;  they  are  forbidden  to  force  them 
to  take  up  lines  for  which  they  have  no  talent; 
memorizing  is  discouraged,  and  useless  detail 
is  eliminated.  The  aim  of  all  education  is  to 
train  the  character  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  to 
do  this  the  above  method  is  considered  best. 

After  at  least  five  months'  uninterrupted 
service  in  the  ranks,  the  candidate  is  passed 
upon  by  his  company,  battalion,  and  regimental 


commanders,  from  whom  a  certificate  is  neces- 
sary, setting  forth  that  judging  from  his  phy.si- 
cal,  mental,  and  moral  qualities,  his  deport- 
ment, zeal,  and  the  degree  of  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  service  he  has  acquired,  they  deem 
him  worthy  to  continue  in  the  service  with  a 
vicvf  to  advancement. 

(6)  War  Schools  {  Kriegsschulen) .  —  The  ad- 
vantageurs  and  cadets  not  of  the  Selecta  class 
gain  their  military  instruction  at  a  war  school, 
after  having  fulfilled  the  necessary  requirements 
of  the  ensign  examination  and  service  in  ranks. 

There  are  ten  war  schools  in  Prussia,  sit- 
uated at:  Anklam,  Cassel,  Dantzig,  Engers, 
Glogau,  Hanover,  Hersfeld,  IMetz,  Neisse, 
Potsdam.  At  these  schools  a  corps  of  172 
officers  is  stationed,  and  the  aggregate  attend- 
ance of  students  is  one  thousand.  Admission 
may  take  place  as  early  as  seventeen  and  a  half 
years,  and  the  term  lasts  ten  months.  The 
course  of  studies  is  strictly  militarj-,  even  lan- 
guages and  mathematics  being  excluded.  It 
includes:  tactics,  the  science  of  arms,  field 
fortifications,  topography,  regulations. 

Those  ensigns  who  successfully  pass  the  war 
schools  are  reported  to  the  "  Superior  Military 
Examination  Committee,"  with  a  view  to 
taking  the  officers'  examination.  The  members 
of  the  Selecta,  ha\-ing  followed  a  course  ex- 
actly similar  to  that  of  the  war  schools,  are  also 
admitted  to  the  officers'  examination  if  deemed 
proficient.  After  the  examination  they  return 
to  their  regiments  for  further  service,  generally 
several  months. 

An  exception  to  the  rule  of  attendance  at 
war  schools  is  made  in  favor  of  students  who 
have  attended  a  university,  a  technical  high 
school,  or  a  forestry  academy  for  at  least  a 
year.  Young  men  of  this  class,  though  re- 
quired to  undergo  the  practical  test,  the  result 
of  which  is  described  in  the  certificate  of  their 
superior  officers,  may,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  latter,  be  admitted  to  the  officers' 
examination  without  pre\ious  attendance  at  a 
war  school  and  without  serving  a  full  term  of 
six  months  in  the  ranks.  Still  another  excep- 
tion is  made  in  favor  of  officers  of  the  reserve 
transferred  to  the  active  army.  The  aggregate 
number  of  those  who  enter  under  these  excep- 
tions is  quite  small. 

The  nomination  to  the  sovereign  of  a  person 
who  has  passed  the  officers'  examination  for 
appointment  as  second  lieutenant  must  be 
accompanied,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Selecta 
class  of  the  cadet  schools,  by  a  statement  of 
the  officers  of  his  regiment  or  independent  bat- 
taUon  that  they  regard  the  nominee  as  fit  to 
become  their  comrade,  and  that  he  possesses 
the  practical  knowledge  of  the  service  which  is 
indispensable  to  an  officer.  If  the  majority  of 
the  officers  refuse  to  join  in  such  a  statement, 
the  next  senior  ensign  is  at  once  voted  on; 
but  if  the  election  of  a  candidate  be  opposed  by 
a  minority  only,  the  reasons  of  the  latter  for 
their  dissenting  view  are  submitted  to  the  com- 
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manding  general,  who  decides  what  weight, 
if  any,  is  to  be  attached  to  them.  In  order  that 
officers  may  have  an  opportunity  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  of 
the  ensigns,  the  latter,  during  a  part  of  their 
service,  are  admitted  to  the  officers'  mess  and 
are  otherwise  brought  into  frequent  contact 
socially  and  officially  with  the  officers. 

B.  Schooh  for  Commissioned  Officers.  —  The 
schools  of  this  class  partake  of  the  character  of 
postgraduate  schools  or  schools  of  application. 

(o)  For  cavalry  there  are  two  riding  schools, 
one  at  Padcrborn  (Offider-Reitschule)  and  one 
at  Hanover  (Militdr-Rcit-histitut).  The  school 
at  Padcrborn  is  for  cavalry  officers  only,  and  has 
a  staff  of  five  officers  and  instructors  and  forty- 
one  students.  Attached  to  the  school  there  is 
a  detachment  of  ten  noncommissioned  officers, 
eighty-four  men,  eighty  officers'  horses,  and  fifty 
troop  horses.  The  school  at  Hanover  central- 
izes the  methods  of  horsemanship  throughout 
the  empire.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Inspector  General  of  Cavalry  and  of  the  Cavalry 
Board.  The  personnel  consists  of  twenty-three 
officers  as  instructors  and  staff. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  stu- 
dent lieutenants  at  the  school,  of  whom  ninety- 
one  belong  to  the  cavalry  and  forty-two  to  the 
field  artillery.  The  course  is  usually  one  year, 
but  the  most  proficient  are  retained  for  another 
year  to  practice  a  more  extended  course. 
Among  the  novel  methods  of  the  school  is  the 
hunting,  with  a  government  pack  of  hounds. 
Since  1888  all  higher  officers  of  cavalry  go  to 
Hanover  each  year  to  take  a  course  of  a  few 
weeks  in  the  chase  and  in  jumping. 

(b)  For  field  artillery  there  is  a  firing  school 
at  Jiiterbog,  which  trains  officers  from  all  field 
artillery  regiments  as  instructors  in  gunnery. 
The  personnel  consists  of  twenty-four  instruc- 
tors, and  there  is  an  instruction  regiment  (Lehr- 
Regiment)  with  forty-four  officers.  The  course 
lasts  for  five  months,  and  the  instruction  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Inspector  General  of 
Field  Artillery.  In  1910  it  was  proposed  to 
send  seventeen  general  officers  for  a  short 
course  at  the  school. 

(c)  The  infantry  schools  are  under  a  major 
general  who  is  subordinate  to  the  Inspector 
General  of  Military  Instruction.  Those  in- 
fantry schools  which  are  intended  for  officers 
are:  (1)  The  Military  Gymnastic  Institute 
at  Berlin,  which  trains  officers  of  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  infantry  to  act  as  athletic  in- 
structors and  fencing  masters.  It  has  a  staff 
of  four  officers.  (2)  Tlie  School  of  Musketry 
at  Spandau,  which  has  three  courses:  (a)  The 
information  cour.se  for  field  officers  of  cavalry 
and  infantrv,  lasting  ten  days.  It  was  attended 
by  lis  officers  in  1<)0<).  '(h)  The  instruction 
course  for  captains  and  lieutenants  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  lasting  twenty  davs.  It  was 
attended  by  4o2  offic(>rs  iii  1909.  (c)  The 
cour.se  for  noncommissioned  officers.  It  was 
attended    by    540     noncommissioned     officers 


of  cavalry  and  infantry  in  1909.  The  object 
of  the  school  is  to  instruct  officers  in  target 
firing  and  in  the  use  of  small  arms  so  that  they 
may  act  as  instructors  when  they  return  to 
their  regiments,  to  hunt  out  discrepancies  in 
the  present  firing  regulations  and  in  the  meth- 
ods of  instruction  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  to  suggest  methods  by  which  they 
may  be  removed;  to  watch  the  development 
of  small  arms  and  small  arms  practice  in  foreign 
armies;  to  answer  any  questions  of  the  Minister 
of  War  on  the  subject;  and  to  plan  and  examine 
sites  for  target  ranges.  Attached  to  the  school 
are  twenty-one  officers,  of  whom  six  remain 
throughout  the  entire  year,  and  the  balance  do 
duty  with  their  regiments  during  the  winter. 
It  was  proposed  during  1910  to  send  eleven 
generals  to  the  school  for  a  short  course. 
(3)  There  is  a  battalion  of  instruction  at  Pots- 
dam, designed  to  coordinate  the  methods  of 
instruction  throughout  the  army.  To  it  are 
attached  about  seventy-five  officers  and  five 
hundred  and  sixty-four  men. 

((/)  The  Foot  Artillery  Firing  School  (Fuss- 
artillcric-Schiess-schulc)  is  at  Jiiterbog.  It  is 
under  control  of  the  Inspector  General  of  Foot 
Artillery,  and  has  for  its  object  the  training  of 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  of  all 
foot  artillery  regiments  as  instructors  in 
gunnery.  It  has  twelve  instructors,  and  is 
provided  with  an  instruction  battalion  (Lehr- 
hataiUon)  of  nineteen  officers. 

(f)  The  Technical  Military  Academy  {Mili- 
tar-Technische  Akademie)  at  Berlin  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Inspector  General  of 
Militarj'  Education,  and  is  commanded  by  a 
lieutenant  general,  with  twenty-two  officers 
as  assistants.  Its  object  is  to  complete  the 
professional  instruction  of  officers  of  foot  artil- 
lery, engineers,  pioneers,  and  communication 
troops.  It  also  includes  more  extended  courses 
in  the  higher  scientific  branches  of  armament 
and  the  engineer  and  communication  services. 
There  are  three  divisions  of  the  course:  (1) 
Armament  (with  eighty-seven  lieutenants  of 
artillery  and  infantry).  (2)  Engineering  (with 
forty-seven  lieutenants  of  engineers).  (3)  Com- 
nmnications  (with  twenty-two  lieutenants  of 
cavalry,  artillery,  infantry,  train,  and  com- 
munication). The  majority  of  the  officers  leave 
at  the  end  of  two  years.  The  third  and  fourth 
years'  course  is  followed  by  a  small  number  of 
those  who  are  most  proficient. 

(/)  The  War  Academy  { Kriegs- Akademie) 
at  Berlin,  founded  in  1810,  is  the  highest  mili- 
tary school  of  the  system.  The  general  object 
of  the  institution  is  to  raise  the  scientific  spirit 
of  the  army;  its  S])ecial  object  is  to  give  such 
an  education  to  the  most  talented  officers  of  all 
arms,  after  they  have  jjrovetl  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  the  iiraclical  qualifications  of  good 
regimental  officers,  as  will  fit  them  not  only  for 
aiijiointments  on  the  stalT,  but  for  all  resjionsible 
jjositions  of  high  rank,  for  the  command  of  regi- 
ments, for  employment  as  instructors  of  military 
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schools,  and  for  all  duties  which  require  scien- 
tific attainments,  both  in  military  and  in 
general  subjects,  of  a  luRlier  degree  than  those 
ordinarily  i)()ssessed.  The  War  Academy  is 
located  in  Berlin,  under  the  control  of  the  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army.  The  imme- 
diate command  is  vested  in  a  general,  who  is 
assisted  by  a  board  of  studies  and  a  personnel 
of  twenty-three  officers  as  instructors  and  staff. 
There  are  480  students.  The  course  embraces 
three  consecutive  years. 

An  officer  who  takes  the  examiiuUion  for  the 
War  Academy  must  have  had  at  least  three 
years'  service  as  an  officer,  and  must  have  satis- 
factory reports  from  his  commanding  officers 
as  to  his  familiarity  with  the  practical  part  of 
liis  duties,  liis  health,  strength,  and  character, 
conduct,  and  pecuniary  affairs.  The  entrance 
e.Kamination  is  intended  to  ascertain  whether 
the  applicant  is  sufficiently  advanced  in  general 
education  and  knowledge  on  special  branches 
of  learning  to  enable  him  to  attend  the  lectures 
of  the  academy  with  profit.  It  is  also  designed 
to  determine  whether  his  powers  of  discrimina- 
tion and  judgment  are  such  as  to  give  promise  of 
further  satisfactory  development.  Accordingly 
the  subjects  for  examination  are  so  chosen  as 
not  merely  to  test  the  memory,  but  also  to 
afford  the  applicant  the  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate his  abihty  to  express  his  thoughts  in  a 
clear,  coherent,  and  effective  manner.  The 
examination  embraces  the  mihtary  branches  of 
tactics,  applied  tactics,  the  science  of  arms, 
permanent  and  field  fortifications,  study  of 
ground,  and  topographical  drawing,  and  the 
following  branches  of  general  science,  —  his- 
tory, geography,  mathematics,  and  French  (op- 
tional). 

Reference  to  pre^^ous  papers  shows  that  the 
candidate  for  the  War  Academy  must  make 
good  use  of  his  time  in  order  to  fit  himself 
for  this  examination.  There  is  no  repetition 
of  subjects  covered  in  previous  schools,  but  he 
is  called  on  to  draw  upon  the  fund  of  informa- 
tion wliich  he  has  acquired  by  service  with 
troops. 

The  course  of  instruction  continues  on  the 
general  lines  indicated  by  the  entrance  exami- 
nation, with  the  option  of  mathematics  or  a 
language,  wliich  may  be  either  English,  French, 
Russian,  or  Japanese.  At  the  close  of  the 
course  the  work  of  each  officer  is  described  with 
much  care  and  particularity,  but  no  class 
standing  is  announced. 

C.  Schools  for  Xoncom missioned  Officers  and 
Men.  —  In  Germany  the  ordinary  noncommis- 
sioned officer  rarely  becomes  an  officer.  Oc- 
cupying an  intermediate  position  between  the 
officers  and  the  troops,  they  form  a  corps  by  them- 
selves. Much  care  is  bestowed  on  them.  For 
noncommissioned  officers  there  are  seven  pre- 
paratory schools  at :  Annaburg,  with  a  commis- 
sioned stafT  of  eight  officers;  Bartenstein,  with 
a  commissioned  staff  of  eight  officers:  GriefTen- 
berg,  with  a  commissioned  staff  of  eight  offi- 


cers; Jiilich,  with  a  commissioned  staff  of  eight 
officers;  N'eubrisach,  with  a  commissioned 
staff  of  ten  officers;  Weill)urg,  with  a  comnds- 
sioned  staff  of  eight  officers;  Wolilaw,  with  a 
commissioned  staff  of  eight  officers. 

Candidates  may  be  admitted  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  years.  The  course  lasts  two  or  three 
years,  depending  upon  the  previous  education 
of  the  students.  These  prejiaratory  schools 
have  the  same  relation  to  the  noncommis- 
sioned officers'  schools  that  the  cadet  schools 
have  to  war  schools.  About  one  fourth  of  the 
noncomnussioned  officers  are  provided  by 
schools  which  are  located  as  follows:  Biebrich, 
with  a  commissioned  staff  of  eighteen  officers; 
EttUngen,  with  a  commissioned  staff  of  eight- 
een officers;  JiiUch,  with  a  commissioned  stafT 
of  twelve  officers;  Potsdam,  with  a  commis- 
sioned staff  of  twenty-three  officers;  Treptow, 
with  a  commissioned  staff  of  twenty-two 
officers;  Weisenfels,  with  a  commissioned  staff  of 
twenty-two  officers;  Marienwerder,  with  a 
commissioned  staff  of  eighteen  officers.  There 
are  about  4000  men  in  these  schools. 

D.  Schools  for  Auxiliary  Services. —  These 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  King  William 
Military  Medical  School  {Kai-^cr  Wilhebn- 
Akademie  fiir  das  Mililardrtzliche  Bildungs- 
u'esen)  at  Berlin.  Mihtary  Veterinary  Acad- 
emy (Militdr-  Veterinar-Akade7nie)  at  Berlin, 
with  thirteen  officers  as  instructors  and  staff. 
Military  Horse  Shoeing  School  at  Berlin  (Mili- 
lar-Lehrschmiedc)  personnel  of  seven  officers. 
Other  schools  are  in  Breslau,  Frankfort,  Han- 
over, Karlsruhe,  Konigsberg.  Military  orphan 
schools  at  Potsdam  and  Pretzsch,  with  four 
officers.  Cavalry  Telegraph  School  (MilUdr- 
Telegraphenschidc)  at  Berlin,  with  ten  offi- 
cers as  staff.  Wallmeisterschule  at  Strass- 
burg,  with  three  officers  as  staff.  School  of 
Fortress  Construction  (Festung.'<bmischidc)  at 
Charlottenburg,  with  four  officers  in  charge. 
Artificers'  School  (Obcr-Feuericerkerschide)  at 
Berlin,  with  eighteen  officers  detailed  as  staff 
and  instructors.  School  for  Sons  of  Soldiers 
(Militdr- Knaben-Erziehiivg.sanstalt)  at  Anna- 
berg,  with  five  officers  assigned  to  it  for  duty. 

The  miUtary  schools  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria, 
except  in  minor  particulars,  are  exact  dupli- 
cates of  those  of  Prussia;  and  thus  complete 
the  educational  system  of  the  German  Empire. 

Remarks  on  Prussian  S!jste7n.  —  From  the 
foregoing,  the  conditions  of  military  education 
in   Germany  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  Proof  of  a  fair  general  education  is  re- 
quired either  by  the  certificate  of  a  public 
school  or  by  passing  the  ensign's  examination. 
(2)  From  five  to  six  months'  service  in  the 
ranks,  as  a  minimum.  (3)  Ten  months' 
professional  instruction  at  a  war  school. 
(4)  Proof  of  profes-sional  knowledge  by  passing 
an  officers'  examination.  (5)  Acceptance  by 
the  officers  of  the  candidate's  regiment.  Thus 
there  is  a  double  examination  and  two  proba- 
tionary periods  of  service  with  troops. 
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In  Germany  the  principle  of  deferring  the 
strictly  military  part  of  a  man's  education  until 
after  a  good  grounding  in  general  education  is 
well  established.  No  serious  attempt  is  made 
to  give  a  special  military  education  at  an  early 
age.  The  junior  cadet  schools  give  a  mild  sort 
of  discipUne  and  some  elementary  military 
exercises,  but  not  enough  to  partake  of  the 
character  of  military  education.  Up  to  the 
age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  the  future  officer 
receives  the  same  kind  of  an  education  as  a 
ci^Uan,  and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  gets 
it  at  the  ordinary  pubhc  schools  of  the  country. 
The  only  exception  is  in  the  Selecta  class  of  the 
cadet  schools,  which  receives  mihtary  instruction 
before  actually  joining  the  service,  but  in  this 
case  the  special  instruction  does  not  commence 
until  the  age  of  seventeen.  After  the  candi- 
dates have  had  service  in  the  ranks,  however, 
they  receive  most  careful  professional  in- 
struction in  the  war  schools.  The  course 
of  these  schools  is  essentially  of  a  practical 
character,  comprising  only  strictly  mihtary 
subjects  and  excluding  such  studies  as  mathe- 
matics  and    even   languages. 

A  notable  point  of  contrast  between  the 
Prussian  and  the  other  systems  is  the  absence 
of  competition  in  the  former.  There  is,  in  fact, 
universal  objection  to  competitive  methods 
because  it  is  the  desire  to  discourage  every- 
thing like  the  schoolboy  feehng  among  officers, 
partly  from  fear  that  it  may  lead  to  jealousy  and 
ill  feeUng  among  them,  and  diminish  the  spirit 
of  comradeship  to  which  so  much  importance 
is  attached  in  the  German  army.  Other  claims 
are  that  competition  prevents  indi\iduals  from 
devoting  their  talents  to  subjects  for  which 
they  have  a  natural  taste,  that  it  encourages 
an  abnormal  attention  to  useless  details,  gives 
undue  prominence  to  the  man  whose  chief 
ability  lies  in  the  memory,  and  the  greatest 
objection  urged  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
an  examination  that  will  test  all  the  qualities 
which  go  to  form  military  capacity.  All 
examinations  are  made  of  a  qualifying  nature, 
and  in  furtherance  of  the  same  general  idea 
promotion  is  not  made  by  selection,  but  by 
seniority.  To  form  an  estimate  of  the  capacity 
and  general  character  of  all  officers  there  is 
provided  an  elaborate  system  of  inspections  and 
reports.  If  an  officer  is  passed  by  a  junior 
in  promotion,  it  is  a  sign  that  he  is  no  longer 
considered  competent  and  he  must  retire  from 
the  service.  Usually  they  arc  given  previous 
warning  on  this  point.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
system  cultivates  the  mind,  directs  the  atten- 
tion to  broad  ]irincipl(?s,  and  i)romotes  good 
feeling. 

In  the  (Jerman  .system  it  will  be  observed  that 
mathematics  does  not  hold  a  high  ])laee  in  the 
training  of  an  officer.  A  knowledge  of  niath<>- 
matics  up  to  trigonometry  is  all  that  is  reciuired 
for  admission  to  the  army,  but  the  subject 
is  not  taught  in  the  war  schools  in  connection 
with  the  examination  for  an  officer's  commis- 


sion. In  the  scientific  schools,  it  is  true,  some 
proficiency  in  mathematics  is  required,  but  it  is 
not  of  a  high  standard.  The  principle  seems 
to  be  that  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics 
can  only  be  studied  with  advantage  by  a  few 
who  have  real  talent  in  that  line,  and  that 
it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  force  the  study  upon 
those  who  have  not  a  taste  for  it. 

More  importance  seems  to  be  given  to  the 
moral  and  physical  qualifications  of  an  officer 
than  to  actual  performance  in  classroom.  A 
knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  language 
is  a  necessary  condition  for  admission.  No 
particular  prominence  or  encouragement  is 
given  to  the  technical  services  and  scientific 
corps.  It  is,  in  fact,  rather  a  disadvantage  for 
those  who  seek  advancement  through  the 
General  Staff  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  technical  schools  and  then  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  War  College  course  of  three 
years.  As  promotion  is  based  on  seniority  as 
a  rule,  there  are  only  two  ways  by  which  a  man 
can  get  ahead  of  his  comrades  of  the  same  grade 
and  age.  (1)  The  Selecta  classes  of  the  cadet 
schools  are  able  to  get  an  advantage  of  about  a 
year.  (2)  Officers  who  are  appointed  to  the 
General  Staff  as  captains  have  their  commis- 
sions antedated  three  years,  and  this  same  ad- 
vantage may  be  gained  a  second  time,  if,  as 
majors,  they  are  again  selected  on  the  General 
Staff.  Apparently  only  a  few  of  the  General 
Staff  come  from  the  scientific  corps.  It  is 
not  considered  that  these  cases  are  violations  of 
the  rule  against  competition.  As  stated  before, 
selections  arc  based  on  reports  showing  char- 
acter and  mental  and  physical  quaUties  com- 
bined. 

The  most  notable  feature  in  the  German  sys- 
tem is  the  close  connection  of  the  schools  with 
the  army,  whereby  the  information  gathered  in 
the  school  is  constantly  applied  in  the  every- 
day work  of  the  army. 

France.  —  Mihtary  education  is  controlled 
by  a  Central  Executive  Committee  entitled 
"  Permanent  Instruction  Board  of  Military 
Schools,"  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  general  of 
division.  He  is  invested  with  the  right  to  con- 
trol the  discipline  of  the  schools,  mihtary  edu- 
cation, and  the  general  organization  of  instruc- 
tion, and  also  the  initiation  of  all  measures 
relative  to  the  material  organization  of  the 
schools  and  the  elaboration  of  programs  of 
instruction  and  education. 

A.  Srhooh  for  the  Preparation  of  Candidates 
for  the  Officer's  Commission.  —  The  junior  cadet 
schools  of  the  military  class  have  been  for  the 
most  part  abandoned  because  of  the  conviction 
that  it  was  not  an  advantage  to  begin  a  mili- 
tary education  at  an  early  age.  The  only  sur- 
vivor of  this  class  is  the  Rlilitary  Orphan  School 
{Prytanie  Militaire)  at  La  FlSche,  which  con- 
tinues to  educate  the  sons  of  men  who  have  done 
meritorious  service.  It  has  500  students,  of 
whom  300  have  their  expenses  entirely  paid 
and  120  partly  paid  by  the  government.     En- 
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trance  is  at  the  age  of  ten  years  by  a  qualifying 
examination.  Graduates  receive  tlie  degree 
of  Uac'hclor  of  Science,  and  are  prepared  to  enter 
Saint-Cyr  and  the  Polyteoiniic.  Altiiough 
under  military  discipline,  with  a  military  per- 
sonnel of  forty-five  officers,  and  alt  hough  in- 
tended to  prepare  young  men  for  the  military 
profession,  there  is  no  obhgation  of  that  kind. 
In  the  ninety-five  years  of  its  exi.stence  some- 
thing more  than  half  of  its  graduates  have 
been  officers  of  the  army. 

Preparation  for  tlie  officers'  commission  may 
begin  for  those  who  enter  from  givil  hfe  in  two 
schools,  the  Polytechnic  (L'Ecole  Pohjtech- 
niqu}  at  Paris,  and  the  Special  Military  School 
( L'Ecole  Spidalc  Mililairc)  at  Saint-Cyr,  in 
both  of  which  service  of  one  year  in  a  regiment 
is  required.  Since  1907  there  is  a  strictly 
competitive  examination,  requiring  graduation 
at  a  high  school  and  also  special  work.  The 
polytechnic  school  at  Paris  prepares  cadets 
for  artillery,  engineers,  and  other  technical 
services  in  the  army  and  navy.  The  course 
lasts  two  years,  beginning  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen.  It  gives  a  preparatory  civil  edu- 
cation, almost  entirely  of  a  mathematical 
character,  and  is  a  scientific  school  of  high  class 
under  miUtary  disciphne.  Its  graduates  are 
commissioned  as  second  Ueutenants  in  the  corps 
for  which  they  have  prepared.  The  military 
element  is  not  prominent.  During  summer 
there  are  two  drills  per  week  only.  In  fact  it 
is  not  a  military  school,  although  three  fourths 
to  two  thirds  of  its  pupils  enter  the  arm\'.  It  is 
a  sort  of  mathematical  university,  a  degree  at 
which  is  a  necessary  condition  of  admission 
to  certain  departments  of  naval,  military,  and 
civil  services.  The  staff  and  personnel  consists 
of  seventy  officers  and  numerous  civil  in- 
structors. There  are  350  cadets,  of  whom  100 
are  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

The  Special  MiUtary  School  at  Saint-Cyr 
is  a  companion  institution  to  the  Polytechnic, 
preparing  cadets  for  the  cavalrj-,  infantry,  and 
marines.  The  course  is  two  years,  beginning 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  The 
requirement  of  one  year  previous  service  in  a 
regiment  has  resulted  in  the  suppression  of 
miUtary  exercises  in  ranks  at  the  school.  The 
rifle  is  rarely  carried.  Instruction  is  essentially 
practical,  with  the  object  of  forming  instructors 
and  officers,  and  no  longer  almost  exclusively 
soldiers.  The  one  year's  ser\'ice  with  regiments 
is  used  in  the  case  of  cavalry  cadets  to  develop 
in  im])ortant  jjroportions  their  general  and  miU- 
tary knowledge.  They  join  the  class  of  non- 
commissioned candidates  for  Saumur  in  the 
courses  of  history,  geography,  and  topograph}^ 
and  are  besides  employed  in  the  training  of 
young  horses.  There  arc  about  900  cadets, 
furnishing  about  one  third  th(>  officers  neces- 
sary. Its  graduates  predominate  in  the  higher 
grades  and  at  the  Staff  School.  About  half 
are  pay  cadets,  the  remainder  free.  The  mili- 
tary and  instruction  staff  is  sixty-five  officers. 


The  recruitment  of  the  corps  of  officers  is 
further  provided  for  by  three  schools  for  non- 
commissioned officer  candidates  who  are  deemed 
worthy  of  advancement.  In  each  of  these 
the  re(iuiremcnts  of  admission  arc  two  years' 
service  and  an  educational  requirement  equal 
to  that  offered  by  the  higher  jjrimary  schools. 
It  is  expected  that  in  this  way  the  candidates 
will  l)e  able  to  enter  the  service  with  the  same 
degree  of  preparation  as  their  comrades  from 
Saint-Cyr  and  the  Polytechnic.  The  course 
in  each  is  about  one  year.  (I)  The  Cavalry 
School  constitutes  a  section  of  the  Cavalry 
School  of  Application  at  Saumur.  (2)  The 
Artillery  and  Engineer  School  {L'Ecole  Mili- 
taire  <lc  rariilkrie  et  du  ginie)  at  ^'ersaillcs.  It 
has  a  staff  of  twenty-two  officers.  (3)  The 
Infantry  School  {L'Ecole  mililaiTe  d'infanterie) 
at  Saint-Mai.\ent,  maintains  a  staff  of  thirty- 
one  officers. 

B.  Schools  for  the  Completion  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  Education  of  Officers.  —  (a)  The 
Cavalry  School  {L'Ecole  de  Cavalerie),  at  Sau- 
mur, has  a  number  of  courses,  so  that  it 
combines  the  school  of  appUcation  with  the 
preparatory  school  for  officers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers.  The  courses  are:  (1)  School  of 
appUcation  for  cavalry,  consisting  of  forty- 
five  officers,  one  from  each  brigade,  preparing 
for  the  duties  of  instructors  in  equitation. 
(2)  School  of  application  for  artillery  and  engi- 
neers, consisting  of  forty  officers,  preparing  to 
act  as  instructors  in  equitation.  (3)  School 
of  application  for  second  lieutenants  of  cavalry 
on  graduation  from  Saumur,  consisting  of 
eighty  to  ninety  officers,  completing  their  in- 
struction in  equitation. 

The  school  has  fifty-six  instructors  and  perma- 
nent staff  officers.     The  course  is  one  year. 

(6)  The  School  of  .\ppUcation  for  Artillery 
and  Engineers  {L'Ecole  d' application  de  V artil- 
lerie  et  du  genie),  at  Fontainebleau,  furnishes  the 
advanced  military  and  technical  instruction 
needed  in  these  arms.  The  school  is  under  the 
command  of  a  general  officer  with  the  assist- 
ance of  forty-seven  officers.  The  course  is  two 
years. 

(c)  School  of  Musketry  {L'Ecole  normale 
de  tir),  at  Chalons,  has  for  its  object,  first  the 
preparation  of  officers  to  act  as  instructors  of 
musketry,  and  second,  as  a  station  for  general 
experimental  purposes  in  matters  pertaining 
to  musketry.  It  has  several  courses,  varj-ing 
from  six  weeks  to  three  months  and  a  half. 
The  school  is  conducted  by  a  personnel  of  six- 
teen officers. 

Closely  connected  with  the  School  of  Mus- 
ketry at  Chalons  are  the  schools  of  ajiiilication 
for  lieutenants  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  engi- 
neers, one  at  Camp  Reichard  and  the  other  at 
Camp  Valbonne,  with  courses  of  about  six 
weeks,  and  a  corps  of  instructors  of  about 
ten  officers. 

(d)  School  of  Explosives  and  Mines  {L'Ecole 
d' application  des  poudres  et  saltpetres),  at  Paris, 
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is  recruited  entirely  from  graduates  of  the  Poly- 
technic and  is  intended  for  au  advanced  study 
by  engineer  officers. 

(e)  School  of  Gymnastics  {UEcole  normale 
dc  gymnaMique),  at  Joinville-le-Point,  trains  a 
hmited  number  of  officers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  as  instructors  in  gymnastics  and 
fencing,  in  order  to  insure  a  uniform  method  of 
instruction  in  all  that  concerns  these  exercises 
throughout  the  army.  The  course  lasts  six 
months.  There  are  eight  officers  permanently 
detailed. 

{/)  School  of  Aerial  Na\'igation  (L'Ecole 
d' aerostation)  gives  technical  instruction  in  the 
service  to  a  certain  number  of  detailed  officers. 

ig)  Artillery  Schools  {L'Ecole  d'artillerie), 
one  for  each  brigade  of  artillery,  with  the 
object  of  completing  the  instruction  of  the 
officers  of  this  arm  and  of  noncommissioned 
officers  aspiring  for  promotion. 

Annexed  to  the  school  of  this  class  at  Poitiers 
is  a  practical  course  for  majors  and  captains 
of  artillery,  lasting  from  three  to  six  months 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  officers.  It  in- 
cludes the  study  of  the  changes  in  the  con- 
struction and  employment  of  field  artillery  at 
home  and  abroad. 

(h)  School  of  Field  Fortification  {L'Ecole  des 
travaux  de  campagne).  This  school  is  attached 
to  the  school  for  the  first  engineer  regiment  at 
Versailles.  Its  object  is  to  train  officers  of 
i:ifantry  in  the  construction  of  field  works  in 
time  of  war.     The  course  is  four  weeks. 

(i)  The  War  School  {L'Ecole  superieur  de 
guerre),  at  Paris,  has  a  two-year  course,  thirty- 
three  instructors  and  directors,  and  280  stu- 
dents. It  is  open  to  the  best  students  of  the 
Polytechnic  and  to  competition  by  graduates 
of  Saint-Cyr.  Upon  graduation  the  students 
serve  two  years  with  cavalry,  two  years  with 
infantry,  one  year  with  artillery  before  they 
are  eligible  for  staff  appointment.  The  day's 
work  begins  at  six  or  seven  o'clock  and  con- 
tinues until  five  P.M.,  with  the  exception  of  one 
and  one  half  hours.  Much  of  the  time  is 
taken  up  with  outdoor  work,  and  the  evenings 
are  free. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  war  school  an  addi- 
tional class  for  higher  officers  is  about  to  be 
started  to  study  the  duties  of  high  command. 
The  course  will  be  six  months,  and  the  first  class 
will  consist  of  twenty  majors  and  lieutenant- 
colonels. 

C.  Schools  for  Noncommissioned  Officers  and 
Privates.  —  Preparatory  schools  are  i)rovided 
for  the  sons  of  soldiers,  pensioners,  and  deceased 
officers,  where  education  and  instruction  is 
given  at  the  public  expense  to  train  them  as 
noncommissioned  officers.  The  State  a.ssumes 
a  guardianship  in  a  way  over  these  children 
{enfants  de  iroupc),  and  gives  them  an  allowance 
in  money  for  the  earliest  age,  and  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  admits  them  into  one  of  six  military 
preparatory  schools.  The  schools  are  located 
as  follows:     For  cavalry  at  Autun;    for  artil- 


lery and  engineers  at  Billom;  for  infantry  at 
Rambouillet,  Montreuil-sur-Mer,  Saint-Hip- 
polyte-du-Fort,  and  Andelys.  The  aggregate 
number  of  students  accommodated  at  these 
schools  is  3000,  with  34  officers  in  charge 
of  instruction  and  discipline. 

A  school  for  soldiers'  orphans  {Orphclinat 
Heriot),  established  by  private  endowment, 
takes  boys  at  ages  from  five  to  thirteen  yeai's, 
and  serves  as  a  preparatory  school  for  the  higher 
class.  It  is  under  military  supervision  and 
control. 

Through  out  the  army  there  are  in  every 
regiment  schools  for  the  soldiers  {ecoles  regimen- 
taires).  The  schools  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  pri- 
mary, for  the  iUiterate,  and  (2)  for  noncomnis- 
sioned  officers  who  desire  promotion.  The 
cavalry  school  at  Saumur  provides  several 
courses  for  noncommissioned  officers  and  men, 
as  follows:  (1)  School  for  noncommissioned 
officers  jireparing  for  officers'  commission,  con- 
sisting of  over  100  men  who  have  gained  ad- 
mission by  competitive  examination.  (2)  The 
school  for  saddlers,  with  100  workmen.  (3) 
The  school  for  .sixty  to  eighty  ajjprentice  far- 
riers, detached  from  regiments,  to  which  they 
return    with    a    warrant    as    farrier    sergeant. 

(4)  School  for  cavalry  telegraphers,  consist- 
ing of  two  groups  of  100  each,  detached  from 
regiments,    to    take    the    course    each    year. 

(5)  The  school  of  veterinary  students  who  come 
to  complete  previous  training  before  entering 
the  army;  there  are  twenty-six  to  thirty  of 
them. 

D.  Schools  for  A  iixiliary  Services.  —  (a)  The 
School  of  Administration  {L'Ecole  d'admini.ttra- 
tion)  at  Vincennes  is  intended  to  instruct  spe- 
cially quahfied  noncommissioned  officers  with  a 
view  to  advancement  to  the  grade  of  officers  in 
the  supply  departments  and  sanitary  .service. 

(6)  School  of  Sanitation  Service  {L'Ecole  du 
service  de  sante),a,t  Lyons,  supplements  the  medi- 
cal course  of  students  and  gives  them  the  nec- 
essary military  training.  The  course  is  six 
months  under  a  corps  of  nineteen  instructors, 
(c)  SchQol  of  Application  for  the  Sanitary  Serv- 
ice {L'Ecole  d'applicalion  du  service  de  sante), 
at  Paris,  receives  the  graduates  of  {b)  and  im- 
parts theoretical  and  practical  instruction. 

Austria-Hungary.  —  ^4.  Preparatory  Schools 
for  Officers.  —  Pre])aration  for  mihtary  life 
begins  early.  As  in  (".erniany,  the  young  men 
go  through  a  scries  of  military  preparatory 
schools,  beginning  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  The 
schools,  called  military  technical  schools,  are 
similar  to  the  corresjionding  jiublic  schools 
designed  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  scientific 
education.  They  are  of  two  da.sses,  named 
respectively  Upper  and  Lower  Schools.  The 
Lower  Schools  {Untcr-Rcali^chulcu)  have  a 
three-year  course,  and  are  located  at  Enns, 
Steiermark,  Fishau,  Moros  Vdsarhely,  St. 
Piilten,  Kosncg.  They  have  about  140  officers 
on  duty  and  900  students.  The  military 
orphan  school  at   Ilirtelberg  is  of   this  class. 
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The  Upper  Schools  receive  the  Rraduates  of 
the  former  for  a  four-year  course.  They  are 
situated  at  Kisinarton  and  Maliriseli  \V<'iss- 
kirchon,  with  about  70  officers  and  4.')()  stuih'iits. 

The  military  academies  receive  tlie  graduates 
of  tlie  Upper  Scliools  for  tlirec  years.  Prei)ara- 
tion  for  the  academies  may,  liowevcr,  be  ob- 
tained elsewliere,  in  pul)lic  scliools  or  private 
educational  establishments.  The  age  of  admis- 
sion would  l>e  about  seventeen  years.  The 
cxpcn.ses  are  eit  her  borne  by  the  State,  which  is 
the  most  common  case,  or  they  make  full  or 
half  payments. 

The  Theresa  Academy  at  Neustadt  is  the 
institution  which  educates  officers  for  the 
cavalrv  antl  infantrv.  It  has  liftv  officers  and 
450  students.  The  Technical  Mihtary  Acad- 
emy of  Vienna  prepares  for  artillery,  engineers, 
and  other  special  services.  It  has  forty-six 
officers  and  279  students.  The  graduates  of 
the  academies  are  commissioned  directly  into 
the  army.  The  recruitment  of  the  corps  of 
officers  is  further  provided  by  a  large  number  of 
cadet  schools,  with  a  two-year  course.  There 
are  fifteen  of  these  for  infantry,  .some  of  which 
are  also  ojien  to  the  cavalry,  with  an  aggregate 
of  345  officers  and  2400  cadets.  They  arc 
located  at  Vienna,  Budapest,  Prag,  Konigsfeld, 
Pozsony,  Innsbruck,  Temcsvdr,  Nagyzeben, 
Licbenau,  Lobszow,  Carlstadt,  Marburg,  Ka- 
menitz,  Lemburg,  and  Kassa. 

The  cavalry  also  has  a  special  cadet  school 
at  Mahrisch  Weisskirchen,  with  24  officers  and 
150  students. 

The  artillery  school  is  at  Traiskirchen,  with 
50  officers  and  350  cadets. 

The  pioneers  have  a  school  at  Hainburg,  with 
25  officers  and  160  cadets. 

After  graduation  at  the  cadet  schools  the 
cadet  is  assigned  to  a  regiment  as  a  cadet, 
with  actual  or  honorary  position  as  noncom- 
missioned officer.  As  vacancies  occur  they  may 
be  appointed  cadet  officers'  substitutes  (Cadet 
Officiers  Stcltvcrtrcter)  in  which  they  exercise  the 
function  of  officers,  and  associate  with  them 
without  actually  holding  rank  as  officers. 
Having  completed  a  probationary  period  in 
this  position,  they  may  be  nominated  for  com- 
missions, after  ha\Tng  received  the  approving 
vote  of  the  officers  of  their  regiments. 

B.  Schools  for  Officers. -- (l)  The  Special 
Technical  School  of  .Vrtillery,  Engineers,  Build- 
ing Construction,  and  Civil  Schools  [Technische 
MiliUirJachkursc)  at  Vienna.  (2)  School  of 
Musketry  (Armcschiess-schulc)  at  Vienna.  (3) 
Artillery  School  of  Fire  (Artillcrie  Schiess- 
schnlc)  at  Vienna.  (4)  Riding  Masters'  School 
{Militar-Rritlehrcrinstitut)  at  Vienna.  (5) 
Fencing  and  Gymnastic  Institutes'  School 
{Militdr-Rcit-und-Fahrlehrcrinstitut)  at  Schloss- 
hofT  bci  Marchegg.  (6)  School  of  Instruction 
in  Riding  and  Driving  [Militar  Fcchtund  Turn- 
lehrerinslilul)  at  Vienna.  (7)  War  School 
{ Kriegs-schule)  at  Vienna,  has  a  permanent 
staff  of  26  officers  and  136  students. 


C.  Schools  for  Enlisted  Men.  —  Schools  for 
one-year  volunteers  are  established  in  each 
regiment,  and  divisional  schools  in  each  division. 

I).  Schools  for  Auxiliary  Services.  —  (1)  The 
Military  School  of  Administration  {Administra- 
tive Militarfachkurse)  at  Oiuia.  (2)  Military 
Medical  School  (Militur  arztliche  Applikalioit.'i- 
.tchitle)  at  Vienna.  (3)  Veterinary  School 
{Tierarztliche  Ilochschule)  at  Vienna.  (4) 
Cavalry  and  Infantry  Telegraph  Schools  {Ttle- 
graphcnkurs)  at  Tullin. 

Italy.  —  The  military  schools  of  Italy  are 
under  supervision  of  a  Superintendent  or 
Director  of  Military  Education. 

^4.  Schools  for  the  Preparation  of  Carulidatcs 
for  the  Officers'  Commission.  —  Prejjaration  is 
usually  made  at  the  junior  cadet  schools  or  the 
military  colleges  of  Home  and  Naples  (Colleyi 
Militari),  both  conducted  under  the  same 
regulations  and  with  the  same  entrance  exami- 
nations. The  earliest  age  at  entrance  is  thir- 
teen years.  The  course  is  about  the  same  as 
for  boys  of  corresponding  age  at  certain  of  the 
public  schools,  and  takes  four  years.  Entrance 
is  competitive. 

The  military  colleges  are  preparatory  for  the 
senior  cadet  schools,  of  which  there  are  two: 
the  Military  School  [Scuola  Militare)  at  Modena 
for  cavalry  and  infantry  cadets,  and  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  (Accademia  Militare)  at  Turin 
for  engineer  and  artillery  cadets.  Admission 
to  these  schools  is  competitive,  as  in  the  col- 
leges, and  they  are  also  open  to  graduates  of 
civil  schools,  and  deserving  soldiers.  The 
course  in  the  military  school  at  Modena  is  two 
years.  No  mathematics  is  taken  by  the  cadet, 
except  what  is  included  in  the  subjects  of  phy- 
sical and  natural  sciences.  On  graduation  a 
cadet  receives  his  commission  as  an  officer  of 
cavalry  or  infantry.  The  course  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  of  Turin  is  three  years,  and  the 
sciences  occupy  a  prominent  part  in  the 
schedule.  On  graduation  a  cadet  receives  his 
commission  as  an  officer  of  artillery  or  engi- 
neers, but  antedated  one  year  in  order  to  adjust 
the  rank.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  cadets  who 
pursue  the  usual  course  will  be  officers  at  a 
minimum  age  of  nineteen  years.  About  one 
third  of  the  vacancies  go  to  meritorious  non- 
commis-sioned  officers,  for  whom  a  sjx'cia!  course 
is  provided  at  the  school  of  Modena,  with  a 
term  of  two  years. 

B.  Schools  for  the  Completion  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  Education  of  Commissioned  Officers. 
—  Upon  graduation  from  the  military  schools 
the  candidates  are  commis.'^ioned  and  are  sent 
to  the  schools  of  api)licati()n  for  their  branch  of 
the  service.  The  second  lieutenants  of  cavalry 
go  for  a  course  of  ten  months  to  the  Cavalry 
School  of  Application  {Scuola  di  Cavallcria)  at 
Pinerola,  immediately  after  graduating  at 
Modena.  A  second  course  provides  for  train- 
ing of  officers  as  riding  instructors,  and  a  third 
course  is  given  to  officers  preparatory  to  pa.ssing 
their  examination  for  promotion.     The  second 
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lieutenants  of  heavy  artillery  and  engineers  go 
for  two  years  longer  to  the  School  of  Applica- 
tion for  their  arms  {Scuola  d'AppIicasiotie 
d' Arligleria  e  Genio)  at  Turin.  The  second 
lieutenants  of  field  artillery  enter  the  Artillery 
School  of  Fire  (Scuola  Centrale  di  Tiro  d' Artig- 
leria)  at  Nettuno;  in  the  infantry  the  lieuten- 
ants go  to  the  School  of  Fire  (Scuola  Centrale  di 
Tiro  di  Fantcria)  at  Parma.  Several  additional 
courses  are  provided:  — 

(1)  Course  for  preparing  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry officers  to  enter  the  War  School  at 
Turin,  —  four  months.  (2)  Course  for  pre- 
paring infantry  officers  for  their  promotion,  — 
three  months.  (3)  Course  for  students  of  the 
lowest  class  of  the  war  schools,  —  forty  days. 
(4)  Course  for  noncommissioned  officers  who 
seek  commissions  in  the  accounting  depart- 
ments, —  two  years.  The  Royal  School  for 
Carbineer  Officers  (Scuola  Allicri  Officialo 
Carabinieri  Reali),  and  the  mihtary  fencing 
school  (Scuola  Magistrale  Militari  di  Scherma) 
are  at  Rome.  The  War  School  (Scuola  di 
Guerra)  at  Turin  is  the  highest  school,  and  is 
designed  to  quahfy  officers  who  have  had  three 
or  four  years'  ser\dce  for  duty  in  the  General 
Staff.  Entrance  is  competitive  for  cavalry 
and  infantry,  but  no  examination  is  required 
for  those  who  have  graduated  at  the  higher 
schools  of  application  for  artillerj'  and  engineers. 
The  course  takes  three  years,  and  is  conducted 
by  44  officers  with  165  students. 

C.  Schools  for  Nonconimissioned  Officers  and 
Men.  —  The  most  important  is  the  above- 
mentioned  section  of  the  Modena  School,  which 
prepares  intelligent  and  deserving  noncom- 
missioned officers  who  aspire  to  the  grade  of 
officers  for  admission  to  the  military  schools. 

D.  Schools  for  A  iixiliary  Services.  —  The 
principal  schools  of  these  kinds  are:  The  Mili- 
tary Sanitary  School  of  Application  (Scuola 
d'  Applicazione  di  Sanita  Mililare)  at  Florence. 
The  Military  Geographical  Institute  (Inslituto 
Geografico  Mililare). 

Great  Britain.  —  A .  Schools  for  the  Prepara- 
tion of  C andidalcs  for  an.  Officer's  Commission  arc 
to  a  large  extent  limited  to  two, —  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  and  the  Royal 
Military  College  at  Sandhurst.  Entrance  is  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years.  Admis- 
sion is  strictly  competitive,  excc])t  for  a  small 
number  of  Iving's  cadets,  who  are  subject 
to  a  qualifying  examination  only.  Graduation 
from  the  sixth  form  in  English  secondary 
schools,  wliich  is  equivalent  to  entrance  to  a 
university,  qualifies  for  Sandhurst  and  Wool- 
wich, but  there  are  also  numerous  private 
schools  which  i)repare  for  both. 

The  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich 
prepares  cadets  for  artillery  and  engineers. 
It  has  a  one-year  course,  and  accommodates 
200  cadets,  wi"(h  40  officers.  The  cadets  are 
organized  and  held  untler  military  disci|)line. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  largely  taken  up 
with  military  subjects. 


The  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst  is 
the  preparatory  school  for  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  branches.  The  course  is  one  year, 
mostly  devoted  to  military  matters.  It  con- 
tains 400  cadets  and  36  officers.  The  amount 
paid  by  cadets  depends  upon  abiUty  to  pay,  and 
ranges  from  £  150  per  year  to  nothing.  King's 
cadets  receive  a  gratuity  from  the  age  of  thir- 
teen in  order  to  prepare  them  for  entrance  ex- 
amination. The  weekly  routine  takes  up 
forty  hours  per  week  or  about  five  hours  for 
class  and  study  and  three  hours  daily  for  drill. 
In  a  j'ear  there  are  about  three  months  of  vaca- 
tion. 

Among  the  novel  disciplinary  methods  to  be 
noted  is  the  rule  that  cadets  have  an  allowance 
of  pocket  money  which,  in  amount,  depends 
on  cadet  rank.  It  is  taken  away  when  under 
punishment.  Cadets  reduced  to  ranks  are  not 
graduated  unless  they  are  reinstated  at  least 
to  the  grade  of  corporal. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  Woolwich 
and  Sandhurst  schools  are  the  brief  periods  of 
instruction  and  the  exacting  competitive  stand- 
ards of  admission.  The  ordinary  arguments  for 
and  against  these  methods  continue  to  be  heard, 
with  the  general  result  that  the  tendency  is  to 
increase  the  length  of  the  course. 

Among  the  schools  having  a  military  char- 
acter which  serve  as  preparatory  institutions 
are  the  Duke  of  York's  Royal  Military  School 
at  Gaston,  the  Royal  Hibernian  Mihtary  School 
at  Dublin,  and  the  Queen  Victoria  School  at 
Dunblane. 

In  addition  to  the  royal  schools  described, 
entrance  to  the  regular  corps  of  officers  can  be 
obtained:  (a)  by  nomination  of  recognized 
universities  to  candidates  fulfilling  the  academic 
and  military  qualifications,  (6)  by  competition 
to  officers  of  auxihary  and  colonial  forces. 

B.  Schools  for  Commissioned  Officers.  —  (a) 
The  Ordnance  College  at  Woolwich  has  four 
courses:  (1)  the  ordnance  course  for  officers  of 
the  army  and  marines,  (2)  the  gunnery  staff 
course  for  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers, 
(3)  the  master  gunner's  course,  (4)  the  artificer's 
course.  The  cour.se  lasts  one  year,  with  thir- 
teen officers  permanently  assigned  and  twenty- 
six  students. 

(h)  The  Engineering  School  at  Chatham  has 
three  courses:  (1)  for  officers  of  the  Royal  En- 
gineers, (2)  for  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  (3)  for  officers  and  noncom- 
missioned officers  and  men  of  the  line.  The 
officers  for  instruction  and  administration  num- 
ber seventeen. 

Other  schools  of  this  class  arc:  (c)  Cavalry 
School  at  Netheravon,  takes  thirty  officers  for 
six  months,  (d)  School  of  (iunnery  at  Shoe- 
buryncss.  (c)  Mounted  Infantry  School  at 
Longmoor.  (/)  School  of  Musketry  at  Ilythc. 
(g)  School  of  Gymnastics  at  Aldcrsliot  and 
Curragh.  (h)  Staff  College  at  Camberley. 
The  Staff  College  jx'rfornis  (he  ordinary  niisision 
of  a  college  of  its  kind.     The  college  maintains 
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a  permiiiiciit  pcrsoniu'l  of  sixteen  officers  and 
ninoty-('if;lit  student  officers. 

C.  Scliiioh  for  Xoiicoinmii^tsioncd  Officers  and 
Enlisted  Men  are  conducted  in  connection  witli 
a  majority  of  the  schools  noted.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  numerous  garrison  schools,  wliich 
furnish  certificates  of  three  kinds.  Promotion 
to  the  rank  of  corporal  requires  a  third-class 
certificate,  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  a  second- 
class  certificate,  and  the  other  more  important 
noncommissioned  officers  must  have  a  first- 
class  certificate,  (a)  The  S<'hool  of  Cookery, 
Aldershot,  lias  a  course  of  three  months  for 
noncommis.sioned  officers.  (6)  The  Royal  Mili- 
tary School  of  Music  is  at  Kneller  Hall  for 
training  of  bandsmen  of  all  ranks,  (c)  For 
training  of  assistant  instructors  in  riding  there 
arc  establishments  at  Canterbury,  Woolwich, 
and  Aklershot.  (il)  A  course  for  saddlers  is 
provided  at  Woolwich  dockyard,  (c)  A  course 
of  instruction  for  soldiers  to  cpialify  as  chirop- 
odists is  formed.  (/)  A  course  for  tailors  is 
provided  at  the  Royal  Army  Clothing  Factory. 

D.  Schools  for  the  A  uxiliary  Services.  —  (a) 
The  Roval  Army  Medical  College  at  Grosvenor 
Road,  S.W.  (b)  The  Royal  Medical  Corps 
School  at  Aldershot.  (c)  The  School  of  Signal- 
ing at  Aldershot.  (d)  The  Army  Service 
Corps  School  at  Aldershot.  (c)  The  Army 
Veterinary  School  at  Aldershot.  (/)  The  Bal- 
loon School  at  South  Farnborough  has  twelve 
officers  for  a  seven  weeks'  course.  ((/)  The 
School  of  Electric  Lighting  at  Plymouth  and 
Portsmouth  for  officers  of  engineers  and  heavy 
artillery.  (/;)  The  School  of  Economics  pro- 
vides a  six  months'  course  in  commercial  and 
business  training. 

There  are  a  number  of  military  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  colonies,  as:  (a)  The  Indian 
Staff  College,  at  Quctta,  with  forty-nine  stu- 
dent officers.  (6)  The  Indian  Cavalry  School 
at  Saugor.  (c)  The  School  of  Musketry  at 
Bloemfontein,  S.A.  (rf)  Schools  of  Musketry 
at  Pachmarfi,  Satara,  Changla  Gafi,  Mayengo, 
India,  (c)  The  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
Kingston,  Canada. 

Comparison  of  the  system  of  military  educa- 
tion in  Great  Britain  with  that  of  other  coun- 
tries shows  less  time  devoted  to  study  and  less 
exacting  quafifications  for  the  grade  of  officer 
than  in  most  countries. 

Switzerland.  —  This  country  presents  many 
novel  features  in  her  military  and  educational 
system,  because  she  is  the  oidy  country  in  the 
world  which  has  formed  an  efficient  scheme  of 
national  defense  based  entirely  on  a  militia 
system.  The  preparatory  training  of  the  Swiss 
youth  for  military  service  begins  early.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years  a  course 
of  gymnastics  and  elementary  drill  is  made 
obfigatory  at  public  schools  and  elsewhere. 
To  this  is  added  rifle  firing  for  the  older  boys, 
so  that  much  of  the  "  rawness  "  of  the  recruit 
has  disajipeared  before  they  present  them- 
selves for  enrollment.     The  principle  that  every 


able-bodied  male  citizen  must  help  to  defend 
the  State  api)iies  to  all  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  forty-eight  years,  who  arc  not 
exemi)ted  by  law.  The  first  twelve  years  arc 
pa.ssed  in  the  active  army,  and  the  next  eight 
j-ears  are  put  in  with  the  first  reserve,  or  Land- 
ivehr.  Finally,  the  eight  years  up  to  the  age 
of  forty-eight  are  in  the  .second  reserve,  or  Land- 
sturm.  Thus  the  active  army  is  divided  into 
twelve  clas.ses,  according  to  age.  Each  year 
the  young  men  who  reach  the  age  of  twenty 
years  re])ort  for  duty  as  recruits.  At  the  same 
time  the  cla.ss  of  those  who  pass  the  thirty- 
second  birthday  go  into  the  first  reserve,  while 
still  another  class  finish  their  term  of  service 
in  the  first  reserve  at  the  ag(^  of  forty  years. 

A  date  is  fi.xed  when  the  young  men  of  the 
recruit  class  present  themselves  for  enrollment. 
Tiiey  are  then  examined;  the  unfit  are  excused, 
the  fit  are  assigned  to  the  most  approjiriate 
branch  of  the  service.  They  are  armed, 
equipped,  clothed,  and  instructed  in  the  school  of 
the  recruits  for  ninety  days  in  the  cavalry, 
seventy-five  days  in  the  artillery,  and  sixty-five 
days  in  the  infantry.  At  these  schools  the 
skeleton  regiments,  battalions,  or  companies 
necessary  to  give  the  entire  body  of  recruits 
a  technical  organization  are  first  formed  bj" 
calling  upon  the  newly  appointed  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  in  sufficient  numbers. 
This  is  then  an  important  part  of  the  training 
of  others  besides  the  recruits. 

Immediately  after  finishing  his  recruit  course 
the  soldier  takes  his  place  in  the  active  army  as 
a  member  of  a  company  located  near  his  home. 
Subsequent  service  of  instructed  troops  is  as 
follows:  For  cavalry,  privates,  and  corporals, 
eight  annual  trainings  of  eleven  days  each; 
for  infantry,  seven  annual  trainings  of  eleven 
days  each;  for  artillery,  seven  annual  trainings  of 
fourteen  days  each.  The  artillery,  infantry, 
and  other  troops  of  the  first  reserve,  cavalry  ex- 
cepted, have  one  annual  training  of  eleven  days. 
Thus  the  total  service  as  a  private  of  cavalry  is 
178  days,  184  for  artillery,  and  153  for  infantry. 
These  days  are  in  addition  to  the  days  of 
reporting  and  dismissal.  When  they  are 
counted,  the  total  will  be  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-seven  days  more.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  a  day  is  counted  for  a  full  eight  hours  of 
hard  work,  in  which  all  the  time  is  occupied 
in  a  manner  that  has  been  carefully  studied  and 
planned  beforehand.  Each  special  arm  has 
a  course  of  its  own.  The  butchers,  bakers, 
teamsters,  and  others  so  essential  to  a  field 
army,  are  organized,  drilled,  and  worked  in  the 
way  they  should  go. 

Volunteer  shooting  clubs  are  subsidized  by 
the  government  when  they  use  the  military 
firearm  according  to  military  rules.  They  are 
an  important  feature  of  tiie  military  system; 
every  soldier  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
forty  must  either  fire  a  course  at  one  of  these 
meetings  once  a  year  or  attend  a  three  days' 
course  of  practice  under  military  supervision. 
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For  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  the 
course  is  extended  to  tliirty  days.  This  train- 
ing is  in  addition  to  other  military  service,  and 
of  course  greatly  increases  the  aggregate  time 
given  to  the  state  by  each  man.  In  1905  there 
were  3694  of  these  shooting  clubs  in  that  small 
state,  with  a  membership  of  220,147.  The 
United  States,  being  thirty  times  more  popu- 
lous than  Switzerland,  would,  at  the  same  rate, 
have  100,000  such  clubs  with  a  membership  of 
six  miUion  and  a  half  members,  at  an  animal 
cost  of  two  million  dollars.  That  six  million 
and  a  half  memlaership  will  also  represent  the 
proportional  number  of  armed,  trained,  and  or- 
ganized soldiers,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  half 
that  of  our  own  military  establishment. 

Advancement  in  the  army  depends  upon  abil- 
ity and  the  time  given  to  learning  the  duties 
of  a  soldier.  Promotion  to  the  grade  of  cor- 
poral comes  on  the  recommendation  of  supe- 
riors, after  the  candidate  has  satisfactorily 
passed  liis  recruit  course  and  followed  the 
course  of  training  prescribed  for  the  new  grade. 
The  sergeants  are  taken  from  the  corporals, 
so  that,  after  four  years,  a  man  has  not  ordi- 
narily been  able  to  get  liis  commission  as  an 
officer.  The  principal  schools  for  noncom- 
missioned officers  last  thirty-five  days  for  cav- 
alr_v  and  artillery  and  twenty  days  for  infantry, 
with  corresponding  courses  for  other  arms. 
After  qualifying  as  noncommissioned  officers, 
they  at  once  act  as  instructors  at  the  recruit 
schools  of  the  next  class,  and  then  take  their 
regular  annual  course  with  the  active  army,  so 
that  in  the  year  when  a  man  becomes  a  cor- 
poral of  cavalry  he  has  136  days'  service,  124 
days  in  artillery  and  106  days  in  infantry.  This 
course  was  taken  by  2095  men  in  1900. 

Noncommissioned  officers,  or  soldiers  who  are 
declared  quahfied,  enter  a  preparatory  school 
for  officers  lasting  eighty  days  for  cavalry 
and  infantry,  105  days  for  artillery,  and  cor- 
responding periods  for  other  services.  They  are 
ajjpointed  lieutenants  if  satisfactory,  and  imme- 
diately practice  their  functions  as  such  at  a 
recruit  school,  and  again  follow  it  uj)  with  the 
annual  training  with  their  regiments.  So 
that  the  lieutenant,  in  the  year  when  he  qual- 
ifies, devotes  181  days  to  military  service  in 
cavalry,  194  in  artillery,  and  156  in  infantry. 
Seniority  rules  in  jironiotion  to  first  lieuten- 
ant. Above  and  including  the  rank  of  captain, 
promotion  is  by  selection  among  the  best 
officers. 

Xumerous  schools  are  provided  for  officers. 
After  reaching  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  officers 
must  remain  four  years  in  each  grade,  at  least, 
so  that  they  ("Uinot  reach  the  grade  of  colonel  in 
less  than  twenty  years.  Before  becoming  caj)- 
tains  they  must  successfully  pass  through  the 
thirty  days'  course  for  captains  and  command  a 
company  at  a  recruit  school.  Before  being 
promoted  major,  they  have  a  course  of  fifty 
days,  and  command  a  battalion  of  recruits. 
Lieutenant-colonels  and  colonels  have   tactical 


exercises  without  troops  for  eleven  days  every 
other  year.  Candidates  for  the  general  staff 
have  a  seventy  days'  course.  The  general  staff 
is  the  branch  upon  which  the  higher  duties  of 
the  mihtary  profession  are  placed;  their  special 
work  lasts  from  two  to  three  months  at  a  time. 
Thus,  in  an  average  case,  it  will  take  about 
forty-five  days  each  year  devoted  to  military 
duties  in  order  to  get  regular  promotion,  and 
it  will  take  about  eight  years  to  a  captaincy. 

About  220  instructors  of  all  kinds  are  required 
to  give  the  necessary  direction  to  the  various 
branches  of  military  training.  They  constitute 
about  the  only  permanent  establishment  in  the 
army,  and  are  under  pay  at  all  times.  A  por- 
tion of  the  general  staff  may  be  included  in  this. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparently  exacting  na- 
ture of  the  calls  for  military  ser^'ice  in  a  country 
where  it  is  fulfilled  at  the  same  time  that 
a  man  pursues  his  ordinary  vocation,  it  has 
been  calculated  that  working  hours  are  reduced 
only  1  per  cent  thereby. 

Turkey.  —  Turkey  has  a  good  sj'Btem  of 
military  education,  commencing  with  the  pri- 
mary grades  and  continuing  up  to  a  complete 
war  school  course.  It  was  introduced  with 
other  mihtary  reforms  by  the  cUstinguished 
general,  Von  der  Goltz,  who  succeeded  in  a  very 
short  time  in  giving  the  country  a  first-class 
army. 

A.  Preparatory  Schools.  —  There  are  twenty- 
eight  junior  schools  of  this  class,  of  which  six 
are  situated  at  Constantinople  and  the  others 
are  distributed  among  the  principal  cities. 
The  boys  wear  uniforms,  but  are  not  quartered 
in  barracks,  receive  no  military  instruction, 
properly  speaking,  and  are  under  no  obligation 
to  enter  the  army  unless  they  are  otherwise 
bound  by  the  law.  The  program  of  instruction 
simply  conforms  to  that  of  the  ordinary  ])rimary 
school.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  four 
years.  The  head  or  director  of  each  school  is  a 
military  officer  who  has  a  number  of  officers 
as  assistants,  but  most  of  the  teachers  are 
civilians.  The  military  colleges  are  seven  in 
number,  and  may  be  classed  as  senior  cadet 
schools.  The  course  is  three  years,  and  its 
character  is  distinctly  military,  most  of  the 
teaching  personnel  being  military,  and  consider- 
able military  instruction  being  im])arted. 
These  colleges  are  usually  placed  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Army  Cor])s  districts.  Al- 
though specially  d(\signcd  to  jirepare  for  the 
army,  there  is  no  obligation  to  serve. 

Tliose  cadets  who  are  desirous  of  entering 
cavalry  and  infantry  join  the  Cavalry  and 
Infantry  School  (Mtklcb  i  liarbie)  at  Constanti- 
nople. On  graduation  the  jjujiils  are  com- 
missioned in  the  infantry  and  cavalry  as 
second  lieutenants,  while  the  unsuccessful  arc 
sent  to  join  a  regiment  with  the  rank  of  first 
sergeant. 

The  School  of  Artillery  and  iMigineers  {Mti- 
hendi^-Khniie  i  berri  i  humayoun)  at  Con.stanti- 
nople   prepares   officers  for    the    artillery   and 
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engineers  of  the  line  of  the  army,  as  well  as 
for  fortress  artillery.  It  lias  a  military  and 
scientific  course  which  lasts  four  years.  On 
graduation  successful  cadets  join  the  army  as 
second  lieutenants.  Those  specially  recom- 
mended at  tiie  end  of  the  course,  not  more  than 
one  tenth  of  the  class,  undergo  a  further  tech- 
nical course  for  three  years,  on  the  completion 
of  which  they  are  i)ronioted  to  be  captains. 

B.  Schools  for  Officers.  —  The  Ix'st  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry  School, 
as  well  as  a  few  of  the  higher  graduates  of  the 
Artillery  and  Engineers'  School,  are  assigned  to 
take  the  course  of  the  Staff  School  {Erkiam  i 
harbic  nwktchi).  The  course  is  three;  years,  and 
graduates  are  assigned  to  the  General  Stall 
with  the  rank  of  captain.  The  curriculum 
compares  favorably  with  the  other  war  colleges 
in  Europe. 

C.  Schools  for  Noiicominissioncd  OfTiccrs. 
—  As  only  a  small  jirojiortion  of  the  officers 
come  from  tiio  military  schools,  the  balance  is 
furnished  by  the  promotion  of  meritorious  non- 
commissi()n<'d  officers,  for  whom  there  are 
appropriate  schools. 

D.  Schools  for  A  uxilinry  Services.  —  The 
Military  School  of  Medicine  (Meklcb  i  funoun 
thabic  i  chahani)  at  Constantinople  has  a  six 
years'  course.  Graduates  enter  the  Sanitary 
Corps  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  take  an 
additional  two  years  in  a  mihtary  hospital. 

A  veterinary  section  is  attached  to  the  Cav- 
alry and  Infantry  School,  and  graduates  receive 
the  rank  of  captain  veterinarian. 

China.  —  The  plans  for  an  im])erial  army 
were  made  in  1907,  and  contemplated  the 
formation  of  thirty-six  divisions  of  troops,  two 
for  each  province,  before  1912.  The  scheme 
has  met  with  numerous  delays  in  execution,  but 
the  progress  made  has  been  remarkable.  At 
present  the  number  of  students  of  the  officer 
class  is  about  10,500,  distributeil  as  follows:  — 

At  twenty-nine  junior  cadet  schools,  GOOO 
students;  at  three  senior  cadet  schools,  1550 
students;  at  one  school  for  nobles  and  members 
of  the  royal  family,  200  students;  at  one  school 
for  the  rapid  instruction  of  officers,  1140  stu- 
dents; at  six  provincial  schools  for  rapid  in- 
struction of  officers,  810  students;  at  one  school 
for  instructors,  120  students;  at  one  provincial 
war  college,  120  students;   total,  0940  students. 

There  are  also  500  officers  and  military  stu- 
dents in  Japan  and  thirty  in  Europe.  Two 
graduated  at  West  Point  recently. 

There  are  as  yet  no  schools  of  application, 
and  it  is  found  necessary  to  provide  officers 
at  an  exceedingly  rapid  rate  for  the  new  divi- 
sions from  schools  of  instruction,  in  which  the 
course  is  necessarily  abbre\dated.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  great  Central  School  for 
Officers  will  be  ready  in  1911  and  that  the  War 
College  will  be  opened  in  1916.  Under  present 
plans  the  army  will  need  annually  about  1500 
officers,  which  will  be  completely  ])rovi<led  by 
the  national     schools.     This   will   be   done  in 


1912,  when  there  will  be  nearly  13,000  students, 
distributed  as  follows;  — 

In  junior  cadet  schools  COOO  students,  or 
2000  per  year;  in  senior  cadet  schools  3000 
students,  or  1800  per  year;  in  war  schools  3200 
students,  or  1000  i)er  year. 

The  ordinary  |)rogress  of  the  Chinese  officer 
will  be  as  follows:  entrance  at  a  cadet  school 
at  age  of  fifteen  years;  at  junior  cadet  schools, 
tiiree  years;  at  senior  cadet  schools,  two  j'ears; 
service  in  raid^s,  four  months;  at  war  schools, 
eighteen  months;  service  in  ranks,  six  months. 
Thus  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  and  four 
months  he  becomes  an  officer.  After  two  years 
with  his  regiment  he  may  enter  the  A\'ar  Col- 
lege, if  specially  selected  for  the  honor,  and  will 
graduate  in  two  years  more. 

Here  again  we  have  the  German  system.  In 
addition  to  the  officers'  schools  there  are  every- 
where schools  for  noncommissioned  officers  and 
men.  The  school  in  fact  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  soldier  life,  and  the  army  is  to- 
day the  most  important  factor  in  the  int  roduction 
of  western  thought  and  learning  throughout  the 
country.  Thousands  of  young  men  are  learning 
to  be  officers,  and  the  battalion  schools  of  the 
army  of  250,000  men  are  devoting  two  hours  of 
study  each  day  along  with  six  hours  of  drill. 
The  military  profession  is  now  honored  where 
formerly  it  was  despised.  It  is  sought  by  the 
most  favored  youth  of  the  land.  Everywhere 
a  sentiment  of  national  patriotism  is  taking  the 
place  of  former  indifference.  If  improvement 
continues  at  the  same  rapid  rate,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  China  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
military  powers  in  the  world. 

Japan.  —  In  all  military  nations,  and  in 
Japan  particularly,  the  army  is  a  school  of  the 
highest  quality  in  which  the  habits  of  disci- 
pline and  self-respect  are  formed  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  honor  and  patriotism  are  taught.  In 
the  iniblic  schools  there  is  a  military  color  given 
to  the  conduct  and  to  the  sports  of  the  students 
which  prepares  them  for  their  mihtary  service. 
Bushido  is  taught,  and  Honor  occupies  the  first 
place  in  the  fist  of  studies.     (See  Jap.\n,  Edu- 

C.\TION  IN.) 

The  mihtary  educational  system  is  based 
on  the  German. 

A.  Schools  for  the  Preparation  of  Candidates 
for  the  Grade  of  Officer  arc  of  two  kinds,  (a)  Cadet 
Schools  {Chuo  Yoiten  Oakko),  which  i)repare  for 
the  ensign  (Shikiran  Kohosei)  examination,  and 
(6)  the  War  School  {Skikiran  Gakko),  which  pre- 
pares for  the  officers'  examination. 

(a)  Cadet  Schools  are  of  two  grades,  a  senior  and 
a  juniorgrade.  Thejuniorcadet  schools  are  six  in 
number,  and  are  located  at  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Scndai, 
Nagoya,  Hiroshima,  and  Kumamoto  with  an 
aggregate  of  about  127  instructors  and  admin- 
istration officers  and  900  students.  Pupils  are 
admitted  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  and 
r("main  three  years.  Many  of  them  are  sons  of 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  the  same  argument  is 
made   in   Japan  as  in  other  countries  for  and 
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against  their  continuance.  The  additional 
objection  is  made  that  their  expense  is  excessive, 
costing  three  luilhon  yen  per  year. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  the  cadets  are 
transferred  to  the  senior  cadet  school  at  Tokyo, 
where  the  course  is  for  two  years.  The  Tokyo 
institution  has  about  530  cadets  and  a  corps  of 
76  officers  and  instructors,  a  part  of  whom 
are  attached  to  the  junior  cadet  school  at 
the  same  place.  About  SO  per  cent  of  the 
cadets  pay  their  own  expenses.  The  five  years 
at  the  cadet  schools  may  thus  be  supposed 
to  have  been  completed  at  the  eighteenth  year. 

The  cadet  schools  furnish  less  than  half  of  the 
candidates  for  officers,  so  that  pro\'ision  is  made 
for  candidates  for  commission  direct  from  civil 
life.  They  enlist  as  one-year  volunteers  or 
candidates  for  commissions,  with  the  approval 
and  consent  of  the  colonels  of  the  regiments 
in  wliich  they  desire  to  serve.  These  candidates 
enjoy  certain  privileges  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  of  service  they  take  the  examination  for 
ensign,  or  they  are  appointed  without  examina- 
tion, if  they  possess  a  diploma  from  a  civil 
school  of  sufficiently  liigh  grade.  Having 
reached  the  grade  of  ensign,  they  take  their 
place  with  the  graduates  of  the  cadet  schools 
for  the  next  step. 

(6)  The  candidate  school  for  officers  (Shi- 
kwan  Gakko)  at  Tokyo  corresponds  to  the  war 
schools  of  many  other  countries,  and  receives 
the  ensigns  for  one  year.  It  is  commanded  by  a 
major  general,  assisted  by  104  officers,  and 
accommodates  about  720  students,  divided  into 
six  sections  according  to  whether  the  cadets  are 
to  enter  the  cavalry,  field  artillery,  infantry, 
engineers,  heavy  artillerj^  or  train.  Upon 
graduating,  their  candidacy  is  passed  upon  by 
the  officers  of  their  regiments,  and  if  the  result 
is  favorable  they  are  commissioned  as  officers 
by  the  Emperor. 

B.  Schools  for  Cominiit!iioned  Officers,  or 
Schools  of  Application .  —  (a)  The  Cavalry  School 
of  Application  {Kihei  Jisshi  Gakko),  at  Tokyo, 
has  a  term  of  one  year  with  two  courses,  (1) 
Tactics,  for  captains  and  lieutenants,  (2) 
Equitation  and  Hippology,  for  lieutenants  and 
sometimes  for  noncommissioned  officers.  Prob- 
ably officers  and  noncommi.ssioned  officers  of 
the  artillery  and  train  are  al.so  admitted.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  year  the  best  arc  selected 
for  a  second  year  as  instructors.  There  are 
about  3'5  instructors  and  136  student  officers 
at  this  institution. 

(6)  The  Field  Artillery  Firing  School  {Yasen 
Hohei  Shageki  Gakko)  has  a  course  of  eight 
months  for  captains  and  one  of  four  months 
for  lieutenants  of  field  artillery  ami  mountain 
artillery.  There  are  about  twenty  instructors 
and  twenty-two  students. 

(c)  The  Infantry  School  of  Application  {To- 
yama  Gakko),  at  Toyama,  has  a  term  of  aijout  one 
year,  and  three  courses:  (1)  Tactics  for  captains 
and  lieutenants  of  infantry,  and  sometimes  of 
engineers  and  heavy  artillery;   (2)  Ciymnastics, 


firing,  and  musketry  for  lieutenants  and  some 
noncommissioned  officers  of  all  arms;  (3)  Music 
course  for  musicians.  The  school  has  45  offi- 
cers in  the  permanent  personnel  and  145  officers 
as  students. 

(d)  Artillery  and  Engineering  School  of 
Application  {Hoko  Gakko),  at  Tokyo,  is  com- 
manded by  a  major  general,  assisted  by  fifty- 
nine  officers,  and  it  instructs  230  students,  who 
are  second  Ueutenants.  Although  the  course 
is  usually  one  year,  the  best  students  are  given 
a  second  year,  and  at  the  close  of  the  second 
term  the  best  are  again  designated  for  study 
abroad.  There  are  courses  in  field  and  heavy 
artillery  and  engineering. 

(c)  The  Heainj  Artillery  Firing  School  (Ju- 
hohei  Shageki  Gakko)  has  three  courses:  (1)  for 
captains  and  Ueutenants  of  artillery,  eight 
months;  (2)  for  captains  and  Ueutenants,  four 
months;  (3)  for  captains  and  field  officers  who 
have  completed  studies  in  the  telegraph  bat- 
tahon  and  for  noncommissioned  officers  who 
desire  to  study  electricity.  It  has  a  staff  of 
nineteen  officers  and  fifty-four  students. 

(/)  The  Staff  College  (Dai  Gakko),  at  Tokyo, 
tops  the  system,  with  a  three-year  course.  It  is 
commanded  bj'  a  lieutenant  general,  with  a  staff 
of  46  assistants  and  159  students.  It  dates 
from  1883. 

C.  Schools  for  Noncommissimied  Officers  and 
Enlisted  Men.  —  In  adtfition  to  the  schools 
for  ensigns  and  certain  selected  noncomnis- 
sioned  officers,  there  are  many  other  schools  for 
enUsted  men. 

(a)  The  Artillery  Master  Workman's  School 
has  five  courses:  (1)  Pyrotechnic  section, 
(2)  Master  Saddlers'  Sections  I  and  2,  (3) 
Master  Armorers'  Sections  1  and  2,  (4)  Master 
Wheelwrights'  Sections  1  and  2,  (5)  Master 
Blacksmiths'  Sections  1  and  2.  (6)  Veterinary 
School  (Jui  Gakko)  at  Tokyo,  for  farriers,  has  a 
five  months'  course. 

All  army  divisions  have  probationary  schools 
for  officers,  aspirant  officers,  and  noncommis- 
sioned a.spirant  officers. 

D.  Schools  for  Officers  of  Auxiliary  Serv- 
ices. —  (a)  The  Intendance  School  ( Kciri  Gak- 
ko), at  Tokyo,  for  officers,  probationary  officers, 
and  intendance  cadets.  It  has  a  staff  of  2d, 
and  131  students  for  about  two  years.  (6)  The 
Army  Medical  School  (Guni  Gakko)  at  Tokyo, 
(c)    The  School  of  Military  Topography. 

In  1876  when  the  new  army  was  fairly  started 
there  were  2131  students  in  mihtary  schools; 
in  1893  there  were  2002  students;  in  1908  there 
were  2755.  This  will  evidently  !)e  increased  to 
correspond  to  the  iner(-ased  size  of  the  army 
since  tiie  Manchurian  campaign. 

United  States.  —  .1.  Officers'  Preparatory 
Schools  in  the  United  States  are  confined  to  two 
classes.  The  first  class  consists  of  a  single 
school,  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
Cadets  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  seventeen  on 
nomination  by  a  congressman  or  by  the  Picsi- 
dcnt  of  the  United  States,  the  number  of  can- 
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didates  allowed  to  each  being  regulated  by  law. 
The  course  lasts  four  years.  A  qualifying 
examination  is  re<iuired,  or  a  certificate  of  grad- 
uation at  a  i)ublic  school  of  good  standard.  All 
expense  is  borne  by  the  government.  The 
Military  Academy  closely  resembles  the  mili- 
tary scientific  anil  technical  schools  of  other 
countries,  where  cadets  are  prepared  for 
engineers,  coast  artillery,  and  other  scientific 
branches  of  the  service.  Its  prototype  in 
Europe  would  be  the  Military  Academy  at 
Modena,  in  Italy,  or  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
France. 

The  West  Point  system  developed  by  itself, 
and  probably  was  little  influenced  by  other 
schools.  One  of  its  most  distinctive  features, 
for  which  great  merit  has  been  claimed,  is  due 
to  the  provision  in  the  law  of  1S12  which  pre- 
scribed that  cadets  shall  "  be  trained  and  taught 
all  the  duties  of  a  private,  noncomnii.ssioncd 
officer  and  officer."  The  result  is  to  give 
instruction  in  the  duties  of  all  arms  of  the 
service.  In  other  countries  this  part  of  an 
officer's  military  education  is  usually  given 
in  two  probationary  periods  of  ser\dce  in 
the  ranks  with  troops,  and  that  the  duties 
of  all  arms  are  not  learned  by  all  officers. 
Much  unjust  criticism  of  West  Point  has  been 
due  to  ignorance  of  its  place  in  miUtary  educa- 
tion. Always  a  preparatory  school  of  a  high 
class,  it  has  never  been  a  war  college.  Its  great- 
ness is  due  to  the  high  character  of  its  grad- 
uates, and  not  to  the  course  of  study  pursued  by 
its  alumni.  The  higher  duties  of  command 
must  be  learned  in  another  school.  The  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  that  perhaps  it  is  time  to 
defer  to  foreign  experience  in  the  plan  of  the 
Military  Academy,  and  to  form  each  class 
into  two  sections,  one  an  Engineer-Artillery 
section  and  the  other  a  Cavalry-Infantry  sec- 
tion, each  with  a  course  of  study  appropriate 
to  future  service. 

The  second  class  of  cadet  schools  is  composed 
of  certain  ci\-il  schools  in  which  "  Mihtary 
Science  and  Tactics  "  forms  a  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum. It  is  a  large  class  of  nearly  one  hundred 
institutions,  although  only  ten  of  theni  have  the 
privilege  of  furnishing  commissioned  officers  to 
the  army.  At  these  schools  there  are  ninety- 
two  officers  detailed  as  military  instructors. 

At  the  inspection  of  1910  22, 147  students  were 
present.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  attendance 
in  1909  were  at  ten  schools  rated  as  "  Dis- 
tinguished," and  another  10  per  cent  were  at 
strictly  military  institutions.  About  15  per 
cent  had  target  practice  on  the  range.  A  part 
of  the  attendance  consists  of  boys  under  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  in  this  respect  these  schools  are 
Uke  the  junior  cadet  schools. 

Under  the  provisions  of  General  Orders, 
No.  231,  War  Department,  Nov.  16,  1909, 
these  institutions  are  divided  into  five  classes, 
as  follows:  — 

Class  A.  —  Schools  or  colleges  whose  organi- 
zation is  essentially  military,  whose  students  are 
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habitually  in  uniform,  in  which  military  disci- 
pline is  constantly  maintained,  and  one  of  whose 
leading  objects  is  the  development  of  the 
student  by  means  of  military  drill,  and  by 
regulating  his  daily  conduct  according  to  the 
l)rinciplcs  of  military  discii)line. 

Class  B.  —  State  land  grant  or  agricultural 
colleges  established  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1802,  which  are 
recpiired  by  said  act  to  include  military  tactics 
in  their  curriculum. 

Class  BA.  —  Any  college  of  Class  B  which 
attains  the  state  of  efficiency  required  for 
schools  or  colleges  of  Class  A  shall  be  classed 
as  BA. 

(-'lass  C.  —  All  schools  or  colleges  not  essen- 
tially military  which  maintain  a  course  of  mili- 
tary instruction  equal  or  sui)erior  in  character 
and  hours  of  instruction  to  that  retjuired  of 
institutions  of  Cla.ss  B. 

Class  D.  —  All  other  schools  or  colleges  at 
which  officers  of  the  army  may  be  detailed 
and  which  do  not  maintain  a  course  of  military 
instruction  equal  to  that  required  of  institu- 
tions of  Class  B,  and  at  wliich  such  instruction 
is  regarded  as  nominal. 

Institutions,  not  exceeding  ten,  whose  stu- 
dents have  exhibited  the  greatest  application 
and  proficiency  in  military  training  and  knowl- 
edge during  the  year  are  designated  annually 
as  "  Distinguished  Institutions." 

B.  Schools  of  Application.  —  These  are  pro- 
\nded  for  every  branch  of  the  ser\ice. 

(a)  The  Mounted  Service  School  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas,  for  officers  and  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  Cavalry  and  Field  Artillery,  has  three 
courses:      (1)     Training    school     for     officers. 

(2)  Training  school  for  horseshoers  and  far- 
riers. (3)  Training  school  for  bakers  and 
cooks.  It  has  ten  officers  as  staff  and  military 
instructors,  and  thirty-six  student  officers. 
The  course  is  one  year. 

(6)  The  Coast  Artillery  School  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.,  has  a  two-year  term  divided  into 
three    courses:     (1)    Regular.     (2)    Advanced. 

(3)  Enlisted  speciaUsts.  It  has  an  instructional 
staff  of  sixteen,  and  twenty-four  student  officers. 

(c)  The  Engineering  School  at  Washington 
Barracks,  D.C.,  has  a  course  in  civil  engineering 
and  a  course  in  miUtary  engineering,  with  a 
term  of  one  year,  five  instructors,  and  a  class  of 
fourteen  officers. 

(rf)  The  Army  School  of  the  Line  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  has  four  courses  in  a  year  of 
time:  (1)  MiUtary  Art.  (2)  Engineering. 
(3)  Law.  (4)  Languages.  It  has  twenty-four 
officers  in  the  staff  and  as  nnlitary  instructors, 
and  thirty-six  students.  .  An  engineering  school 
of  the  line  is  about  to  be  formed  at  the  same 
place.  A  portion  of  the  instructors  arc  as- 
signed also  to  the  Army  Staff  College,  to  be 
mentioned  later. 

(e)  A  School  of  Muskctrj'  for  Cavalry  and 
Infantry  is  provided  at  Monterey,  Cal. 

At    all    miUtary    posts    there    are    garrison 
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schools  for  officers,  in  which  a  great  amount  of 
work  is  prescribed. 

(/)  Tlie  most  advanced  schools  of  the  army- 
are  the  Army  Staff  College,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  with  a  course  lasting  one  j'ear  and  a 
class  of  twenty-three;  and  finally  the  Army 
War  College  at  Washington,  D.C.,  with  a  per- 
manent personnel  of  eight  officers  and  twenty- 
one  students,  for  one  year.  The  War  College 
course  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  third 
year  at  the  German  Kriegs-Akademie,  the 
Staff  College  course  with  the  second  year,  and 
the  Army  School  of  the  Line  with  the  first  year 
at  that  institution. 

C.  All  posts  are  provided  with  schools  for 
enlisted  men,  but  attendance  is  not  compulsory. 
Schools  for  bakers  and  cooks  are  at  Washington 
Barracks,  D.C.,  and  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Schools  for  saddlers  and  for  battery  mechanics 
of  Field  Artillery  are  located  at  Rock  Island, 
111.  At  many  of  the  officers'  schools  there 
are  courses  for  noncommissioned  officers,  as 
noted. 

D.  Schools  for  Auxilianj  Services.  —  (o)  An 
Army  Signal  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  instructs  fourteen  officers  every  year. 

(6)  An  Army  Medical  School  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  maintains  a  personnel  of  ten  officers  as 
staff  and  instructors,  and  sixty  students. 

The  notable  features  of  mihtary  education 
in  the  United  States  are  the  lack  of  coordination 
between  the  different  institutions,  and  the  fact 
that  graduation  at  a  war  college  is  not  an  indis- 
pensable requirement  for  the  general  staff. 

A  scheme  by  which  the  military  departments 
of  the  civil  schools  may  be  available  in  the  plan 
of  national  defense  is  a  matter  of  importance. 
Many  of  these  schools  compare  favorably  with 
the  preparatory  military  schools  of  other 
countries,  and  they  ought  to  be  of  great  service 
to  the  country. 

In  no  country  of  the  world  are  officers  re- 
quired to  spend  more  time  on  military  education 
than  in  the  United  States,  or  to  maintain  a 
higher  standard.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  standard  is  too  liigh  in  respect  to  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  required  from  officers  of  all 
arms  of  the  service.  If  there  are  faults  in  the 
military  system,  they  are  not  in  the  mihtary 
education,  but  rather  in  the  lack  of  coordina- 
tion, in  the  obsolete  methods  of  promotion,  in 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  units  at  war  strength 
for  jiractical  work. 

Other  American  States.  —  Canada  maintains 
a  Royal  Mihtary  College  at  Kingston,  which 
furnishes  a  few  officers  to  the  regular  army  of 
Great  Britain  and  also  to  tlie  local  reserves. 
Entrance  is  secured  by  competition,  the  course 
is  three  years,  and  the  Corps  of  Cadets  numbers 
about  100. 

In  the  Mexican  army  there  is  a  system  of 
compulsory  military  education,  strict  atten- 
tion at  the  classes  being  enforced.  The  sol- 
diers are  for  the  most  part  Indians,  and  when 
they  join  the  ranks  are  almost  without  excep- 


tion illiterate.  They  are  given  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  natural  sciences, 
history,  drawing,  and  singing.  For  officers 
there  is  the  JMilitary  School  at  the  Castle  of 
Chapultepcc,  which  provides  about  one  third 
of  those  who  receive  comniis.sions. 

In  Chile  there  is  a  very  good  system  of  mili- 
tary education  prepared  under  German  in- 
fluences. A.  The  preparatory  schools  for 
officers  consist  of:  (1)  The  Cadet  School 
(Escuda  de  Cadetes).  (2)  The  Mihtary  School 
{Escuela  Militar).  B.  The  schools  for  officers 
are:  (1)  The  CsLxaXty  School  {Escuela  de  Cahal- 
leria).  (2)  The  Artillery  School,  firing  included 
{Escuela  de  Arlilleria) .  (3)  The  Infantry  School, 
including  musketry,  gymnastics,  and  fencing 
{Escuela  de  Infanteria).  (4)  The  War  College 
{he  Academia  de  Giierra).  C.  The  schools  for 
enhsted  men  are:  (1)  Preparatory  School  for 
Noncommissioned  Officers  {Escuela  Preparatoria 
de  Sub-ojiciales).  (2)  Noncommissioned  Officers' 
School  {Escuela  de  Sub-oficiales).  All  of  the 
schools  except  the  War  College  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Inspector  General  of  Education. 
The  War  College  is  under  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  scheme  of  military  education  of  Argen- 
tine, hke  that  of  Chile,  is  based  on  German 
models  and  is  complete  and  comprehensive. 

In  other  South  American  and  Central  Amer- 
ican states  the  scheme  of  mihtary  education  is 
in  various  stage  of  development,  with  a  constant 
tendency  to  improvement. 

Military  Educational  Methods.  —  Most  of 
the  educational  systems  just  described  are  de- 
voted to  purely  academic  instruction,  and  might 
just  as  well  be  given  at  any  civil  school.  The 
use  of  giving  a  military  character  to  the  pre- 
paratory^ schools  has  often  been  disputed,  but 
the  idea  that  a  certain  amount  of  military 
training  and  discipline  is  beneficial  for  youths 
of  every  age  seems  to  be  gaining.  This  kind 
of  military  training  is  far  from  being  military 
education,  and  might  also  be  obtained  in  the 
ranks  or  in  volunteer  companies.  Both  the 
academic  education  and  the  mihtary  training  or 
drill  are  therefore  considered  necessary  before 
a  man  becomes  an  officer.  The  actual  duties 
of  commanding  men  in  gradually  increasing 
numbers  must  be  learned  later.  The  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  is  probably  the  finest 
preparatory  school  of  this  kind  in  the  world. 

After  entering  the  body  of  officers  the  purely 
professional  part  of  military  education  begins, 
and  this  is  the  particular  function  of  the 
schools  of  application  and  the  staff  schools  or 
war  colleges.  Some  of  the  advanced  schools  for 
the  scientific  branches  continue  to  hold  much 
of  their  technical  character,  but  the  scholastic 
element  is  quite  absent  in  the  schools  where 
officers  are  sent  to  learn  the  higher  duties  of 
their  profession. 

It  would  be  quite  easy  to  fill  the  course  of 
these  schools  with  the  pedantic  military  learn- 
ing of  many  centuries.  The  mass  of  stuff  of 
this  kind  is  immense,  and  was  greatly  increased 
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after  tlio  Napoleonic  wars  liy  numerous  coni- 
mcntators  who  elainied  to  liave  diseovered  in 
many  fantastic  rules  and  maxims  the  secret 
of  his  success.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
most  of  this  would  have  to  l)e  put  aside,  and 
that  military  education  would  have  to  follow 
another  line. 

As  war  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  honor- 
able of  all  the  vocations  of  man,  it  strikes  us  at 
once  as  remarkable  that  it  should  have  been  so 
long  and  succi'ssfully  conducted  without  the 
paraphernalia  which  in  comiiaratively  recent 
years  have  been  thought  necessary.  The  criti- 
cism is  just,  but  (easily  explained.  The  wars  of 
mobs  and  strong  men  were  characterized  by 
deceit  and  perlidy  or  by  drill  and  discipline,  and 
were  won  by  the  side  which  showed  most  pro- 
ficiency in  one  or  the  other.  The  armies  were 
small  and  easily  handled.  The  world  was  often 
at  the  mercy  of  inferior  races,  ridiculously  small 
in  numljers,  neither  great  in  courage  nor  wise  in 
mind.  But  tiie  age  of  invention  changed  all 
this.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  increased 
the  length  of  each  man's  arm,  brought  the  knight 
to  a  level  with  the  peasant,  and  made  new 
varieties  of  skill  necessary  for  success.  The 
invention  of  steam  made  it  possible  to  feed  and 
assemble  greater  armies  than  ever  before.  The 
policy  of  universal  liability  to  service,  quick 
moljilization,  and  peace  training  has  given  us 
the  "  Nation  in  Arms."  To  train  officers  for 
their  new  responsibilities,  so  much  greater  and 
more  complicated  than  ever  before,  is  the  object 
of  military  education. 

To  teach  men  their  duties  in  war  by  peaceful 
means  without  giving  them  the  experience  of 
war  was  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be  met.  In 
other  words,  to  give  them  practical  instead  of 
theoretical  methods  of  instruction  was  the  im- 
portant end  of  all  instruction.  Practical  meth- 
ods of  instruction  had  indeed  been  found  and 
long  practiced  by  all  other  professions.  The 
schools  of  medicine,  electricity,  law,  engineering, 
and  others,  of  late  years  have  constantly  im- 
proved and  developed  the  practical  course. 
They  have  reached  the  point  where  theory 
and  practice  go  hand  in  hand,  teaching  prin- 
ciples by  practical  examples,  and  sending  out 
graduates  from  their  universities  who  are  ready 
to  Ijcgin  the  active  practice  of  their  profession. 

The  difficulties  of  giving  a  practical  military 
training  in  time  of  peace  disappear  on  an  analy- 
sis of  the  situation,  which  shows:  First  that 
most  of  the  situations  recjuiring  practical 
knowledge  bj^  officers  can  be  studied  apart  from 
the  battle  itself  and  even  away  from  the  pres- 
ence of  troops.  Second,  that  one  thing  should 
be  learned  at  a  time,  following  the  sequence  of 
events  as  they  would  present  themselves  in 
actual  service.  Third,  that  by  a  proper  selec- 
tion of  examples  for  study  an  officer  will  be 
able  to  gain  a  variety  of  experience  closely 
resembling  that  obtained  in  real  war. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  ajiplicatory  or  deductive 
system,  involving  the  study  of  concrete  cases 
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instead  of  the  abstract  study  of  principles.  The 
])rinciple  and  the  illustration  may  be  con- 
sidered together,  but  it  is  better  to  study  the 
exani])lc  first  and  decide  on  the  ])rinciple  after- 
wards. It  is  like  the  method  of  the  child  in 
learning  to  speak  the  language  before  learning 
the  grammar,  for  here  we  study  the  campaign 
first  and  jiick  out  the  principles  afterwards, 
thus  reversing  the  former  methods. 

It  will  be  appan-nt  that  our  system  has 
decided  advantages  over  the  actual  school  of 
war.  During  war  the  ground,  the  troops,  the 
killed  and  wounded,  conflicting  reports,  the 
sense  of  responsibility,  the  nervous  strain,  are 
all  crowded  upon  us  at  once  with  a  thousand 
variations.  In  our  peace  system  every  distract- 
ing influence  is  excluded,  and  every  subject  ex- 
cept the  one  proper  to  the  case  in  hand. 

Taking  account  only  of  the  duties  of  officers, 
they  niay  be  divided  into  two  classes  —  those 
conducted  indoors  and  those  conducted  in  the 
open.  In  the  first  class  are  map  problems  and 
map  maneuvers;  in  the  second  class  are  staff 
rides  or  terrain  exercises  and  maneuvers. 
Noticing  them  in  the  order  named,  there  are 
map  problems  which  are  simply  military  sit- 
uations stated  in  the  form  of  problems  for  solu- 
tion, and  solved  by  the  aid  of  a  map.  It  is 
logical  to  consider  them  first,  because  the  officer 
sees  the  map  before  he  sees  the  ground,  studies 
it,  and  makes  his  plans  beforehand.  The  result 
of  the  study  causes  a  decision  to  be  reached 
which  is  stated  in  the  form  of  an  order  to  the 
troops.  This  order  is  the  foundation  on  which 
the  entire  structure  of  command  is  budt.  To 
acquire  the  habit  of  issuing  correct  and  sound 
orders  takes  much  time  and  is  reduced  to  a 
beautiful  system.  It  makes  no  difference  what 
the  size  of  the  command  may  be.  The  map 
maneuver  comes  next,  and  resembles  in  a  way 
the  ancient  game  of  chess.  The  checkerboard 
is  represented  by  a  map  of  large  scale,  the 
pawns  are  replaced  by  blocks  or  markers  indi- 
cating tactical  organizations,  and  the  rules  are 
governed  by  the  well-known  powers  and  limita- 
tions of  troops  in  moving  over  varying  condi- 
tions of  ground.  The  map  maneuver  tests 
the  correctness  of  the  decision  made  in  solving 
the  ma])  problem.  By  these  simple  means 
many  varieties  of  military  questions  are  use- 
fully studied,  i)racticed,  and  decided. 

The  first  kind  of  outdoor  exercise  has  been 
called  a  war  ride,  although  it  may  be  a  walk 
as  well.  Its  distinctive  feature  is  that  the  map 
of  the  map  maneuver  is  here  replaced  by  the 
real  ground.  The  troops  remain  absent  be- 
cause of  the  rule  to  learn  one  thing  at  a  time, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  officers  woidd 
otherwise  have  their  attention  largely  devoted 
to  personal  direction  of  the  troops.  The  ob- 
ject is  still  to  practice  the  officers  in  making 
quick  and  accurate  decisions,  and  for  this  the 
troops  may  continue  to  be  imaginary. 

Finally  the  troops  themselves  appear  upon 
the  stage,  and  the  officers  may  now  be  said  to 
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be  ready  to  take  up  the  mechanical  duty  of 
handhng  the  men.  This  part  of  the  military 
education  is  called  the  maneuver  stage.  It  is 
also  progressive  in  its  character,  beginning 
with  an  enemy  whose  position  is  outlined  at 
first  by  flags  and  markers,  ending  at  last  with 
troops  actually  represented  as  an  enemy,  with 
both  sides  firing  blank  ammunition.  This  is 
the  last  rehearsal  in  time  of  peace  for  the  serious 
drama  of  war.  In  most  respects  it  gives  a 
practical  demonstration  of  war,  lacking  only 
the  element  of  danger,  which  cannot  be  supphed 
in  peace. 

Abundant  experience  has  shown  that  this 
method  of  mihtary  education  in  time  of  peace 
furnishes  armies  in  every  way  ready  for  war, 
not  only  ready  but  able  to  carry  on  war  more 
efficiently  than  any  other  soldiers  who  ever 
lived.  E.  8. 
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MILITARY    SCHOOLS,    PRIVATE. —See 

MiLiTAEY  Education;    Private  Schools. 

MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  THE 
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MILL,  JAMES  (1773-18.31).  — The  son  of 
a  shoemaker,  born  at  Montrose,  Scotland,  and 
educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  in  Greek  and 
philosophy.  Not  succeeding  as  a  preacher,  he 
went  to  London  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir 
John  Stuart.  Tliis  constituted  his  educa- 
tional e.xperience,  together  with  the  training 
of  his  son,  John  Stuart  Mill,  an  experiment 
of  unusual  interest.  The  education  of  this 
precocious  child  he  kept  entirely  in  his  own 
hands  and  conducted  according  to  his  own 
peculiar  ideas.  The  boy  began  Greek  at  three, 
and  at  eight  had  read  in  the  original  jEsop's 
Fables,  the  Anabasis,  the  whole  of  Herodotus, 
and  six  Dialogues  of  Plato,  a  translation  of 
Plutarch,  and  the  Histories  of  Robertson, 
Hume,  Gibbon,  Rollin,  Burnet,  and  Musheim. 
He  had  also  begun  the  study  of  Latin,  Euclid, 
and  Algebra,  and  was  teaching  younger  chil- 
dren. At  ten  he  hatl  read  all  the  usual  classical 
authors  and  more.  At  twelve  he  was  studying 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  at  thirteen  Adam 
Smith  and  Ricardo.  A  detailed  account  of 
these  studies  is  given  in  his  Autohiography  and 
in  Bain's  Biography  of  his  father.  The  case 
was  of  singular  psychological  interest.  This 
strenuous  method  of  education  produced  an 
intellectual  i)rodigy.  Its  most  etToetive  feature 
was  the  intimate  association  of  the  child  with 
the  vigorous  intellect  and  character  of  his 
father  and  their  i)artnership  in  scholastic 
pursuits.  But  the  boy  was  not  the  passive 
victim  of  a  mechanical  i)rocess  of  indoctrina- 
tion. In  accordance  willi  his  favorite  maxim 
that  "  one  of  the  grand  objects  of  education 
must  be  to  generate  constant  and  anxious  con- 
cern about  evidence,"  tlic  elder  Mill  encouraged 
his  son  to  collect  and  w<'igh  evidence  and  to 
accept  nothing  ujion  autliority.  The  boy  was 
brougiit  up  as  a  thorougligoing  agnostic,  and 
afterwards  described  himself  as  one  of  the  few 
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persons  in  I'!iik1:uu1  wlio  had  not  thrown  off  his 
rrlifiidus  bchcf,  liccausc  he  never  liad  any.  lie 
always  averred  tliat  liis  eliildhood  was  not  un- 
happy, altlioiiKh  almost  entirely  laekinR  in  the 
element  of  play,  and  that  his  tasks  were  not 
so  severe  as  to  prevent  his  healthy  si'owth. 

James  Mill  wrote  much  for  the  iiiaKa/.ines 
on  educational  topics  in  later  life,  and  took  an 
active  i)art  in  the  founding;  of  University  Col- 
lei;e,  London.  His  life  in  London  was  devoted 
chiefly  to  literary  and  ])hil()so])hical  i)ursuits, 
although  he  held  an  important  ofliee  in  the 
East  India  ("onipany.  His  Ilistory  i)f  British 
India  was  his  greatest  literary  work,  and  pro- 
duced a  complete  change  in  the  government  of 
that  country.  Mill  played  an  important  part 
in  English  iiolitics,  and  was  the  originator  of 
what  is  known  as  "  philosophic  radicalism." 
The  Reform  Bill  was  carried  through  Parlia- 
ment under  his  auspices.  He  was  the  chief 
friend  and  ally  of  Jeremy  Bentham  (q.v.),  to 
the  propagation  of  whose  principles  he  de- 
voted all  his  energies.  His  Political  Economy, 
written  primarily  for  the  instruction  of  his 
son  and  following  the  lines  of  Ricardo,  was 
a  highly  finished  work.  His  Analysis  of  the 
Human  Mind,  which  has  been  regarded  al- 
most as  the  Bible  of  associationism,  won  him 
a  high  position  in  psychology  and  philosophy. 
Its  chief  merit  Ues  in  its  accurate  definition  of 
terms  and  clear  statement  of  results.  It  sim- 
jilihed  association  (q.v.)  by  reducing  it  to  a 
single  form-association  by  continuity,  and 
made  great  use  of  "  mental  chemistry  "  in 
fusing  ideas  and  feelings  and  in  showing  that 
morality  is  based  on  utility.  Thus  he  furnished 
a  psychological  foundation  for  Bentham's  leg- 
islative and  ethical  reforms.  W.  R. 
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MILL,  JOHN  STUART  (1806-1873).  —  One 
of  the  greatest  philoso])hical  writers  and  think- 
ers of  the  nineteenth  century;  lived  his 
whole  life  in  London.  Like  Spencer,  he  had 
no  university  training,  but  was  educated  en- 
tirely by  his  father,  James  Mill  (q.v.  for  this 
interesting  educational  experiment),  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  peculiar  ideas.  This  rigor- 
ous discii)linc  brought  on  in  his  twentieth  year 
mental  disorders  from  which  he  was  rescued 
with  difficulty.  After  a  period  of  rest  and 
foreign  travel,  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  in  which  he  continued 
for  thirty-three  years.  Much  of  liis  time  was 
devoted  to  philosophical  pursuits.  In  philos- 
ophy he  was  an  empiricist,  sensationalist,  and 
associationi.st;  in  politics,  a  radical  and  in- 
div. dualist;  in  ethics,   an  utilitarian.     He   be- 


came an  author  at  a  very  early  a^e.  His 
Si/.'ttem  of  Logic  is  the  most  original  of  his 
works.  It  was  severely  criticized  by  Whewcll 
and  others  from  the  scientific  point  of  view, 
but  it  became  a  classic,  and  ensured  him  a 
high  rei)Uta(i()n  in  the  educational  world.  His 
Principles  of  Political  Economy  followed  clos(!ly 
the  lines  of  Ricardo.  His  Examination  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  hia 
chief  philosoi)hical  work.  His  Es-w/s  on  Reli- 
gion, Liberty,  Ulililariairi.'<ni,  and  the  Subjec- 
tion of  Women  attracted  wide  attention.  His 
chief  (contribution  to  educational  literature 
was  his  Address  Delivered  at  his  Inauguration 
as  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's  University,  which 
raiUvs  with  those  of  Spencer  and  Huxley,  and 
exerted  a  profound  influence  upon  the  thought 
of  his  day.  His  thesis  was  that  there  is  no 
real  antagonism  between  classical  and  scientific 
studies,  such  as  was  then  supposed  to  exist ;  and 
he  raised  the  cpiestion,  "  Why  not  both?  "  He 
argued  strongly  for  a  full  and  complete  educa- 
tion in  both  directions;  but  the  curriculum 
wiiich  ho  advocated  ruled  out  modern  languages 
and  literature  entirely,  made  extravagant  de- 
mands for  ancient  learning,  and  left  little  time 
for  scientific  training.  It  was  a  practical  sur- 
render to  the  classicists.  W.  R. 
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MILLET,  MME.  —  See  Inf.\nt  Schools. 

MILLIGAN        COLLEGE,        MILLIGAN, 

TENN.  —  A  coeducational  institution  founded 
in  1882  as  the  outgrowth  of  Buffalo  Institute. 
Academic,  Bible,  collegiate,  commercial,  and 
musical  departments  are  maintained.  The 
entrance  recjuirements  are  fifteen  units  of 
work.  The  college  confers  the  degrees  of  A.B., 
B.  Lit.,  B.S.,  and  A.M.  on  completion  of  appro- 
priate courses.  The  enrollment  in  the  collegiate 
department  in  1910-1911  was  134.  The  faculty 
con.sists  of  eleven  members. 


MILLINERY. 


See  Household  Arts. 


MILLS    COLLEGE,    OAKLAND,    CAL. — 

An  institution  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  founded  in  1871  as  Mills  Seminary,  and 
the  only  woman's  college  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
A  pre])aratory  department  was  maintained 
until  1911.  The  entrance  requirements  are  fif- 
teen units.  The  degrees  of  A.B.,  B.L.,  and 
B.S.  are  conferred  in  the  classical,  literary,  and 
scientific  courses.  The  enrollment  in  1911- 
1912  was  121.  There  is  a  faculty  of  thirty- 
five  members. 
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MILLS,  CYRUS  TAGGERT  (1819-1884).— 
FoundtT  of  Mills  College;  was  grachiatcd  from 
Williams  College  in  1844.  He  studied  at  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  engaged  in 
missionary  labors  in  Hawaii.  In  1860  he  became 
president 'of  Oahu  College,  near  Honolulu,  and 
from  1SG4  to  1871  was  principal  of  secondary 
schools  in  California.  He  founded  Mills  Semi- 
nary, now  Mills  College,  in  1871.        W.  S.  M. 

MILLSAPS  COLLEGE,  JACKSON,  MISS. 

—  An  in.stitution  chartered  in  1890  under 
the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  and  opened  in  1892.  A  preparatory 
school,  college,  and  law  school  are  maintained. 
The  entrance  requirements  are  fourteen  units. 
The  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  are  conferred  by 
the  college.  The  law  school  grants  the  LL.B. 
after  a  course  of  two  years  without  entrance 
requirements.  There  was  in  1911-1912  an 
enrollment  of  285  students  in  all  departments. 
The  faculty  consists  of  fourteen  members. 

MILTON,  JOHN  (1608-1673). —  During 
the  English  Civil  War,  as  in  other  revolution- 
ary periods,  new  ideas  were  in  the  air,  not  only 
in  regard  to  politics  and  religion,  but  in  every 
sphere  of  life.  The  stress  of  the  war  drove 
John  Milton,  already  famous  as  a  poet  and  a 
literary  genius,  to  the  practice  of  education 
as  a  profession,  and,  being  what  he  was,  also 
to  write  on  the  theory  of  education.  In  1640 
he  set  up  house  in  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 
where  he  entertained  a  few  select  and  aristocratic 
private  pupils,  whom  he  carried  to  prodigious 
lengths  of  learning.  In  1644,  at  the  invitation 
of  Samuel  Hartlib  (q.v.),  he  published  a  Trac- 
tate un  Education,  and  about  the  same  time 
wrote  a  little  schoolbook,  not  published  till 
1669,  called  Accedence  commenced  Grammar. 
The  latter  was  written  because  the  authorized 
Lily's  Grammar  made  "two  labours  of  one, 
bylearning  first  the  accedence,  then  the  gram- 
mar in  Latin,  ere  the  language  of  those  rules 
be  understood  "  and  purported  to  apply  the 
only  remedy,  to  join  both  books  in  one  and  in 
the"  English  tongue.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  Latin 
grammar  in  English,  much  simplified,  largely 
by  omitting  the  exceptions  to  the  rules. 
Though  Milton's  contemporary,  Charles 
Hoole  {q.v.),  also  translated  Lily  into  English, 
Lilv  was  destined  to  reign  in  Latin  and  produce 
a  hatred  for  literature  in  many  thousands  of 
English  boys  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  Tractate  on  Education  was  also  aimed 
at  shortening  the  road  to  learning  and  to 
prevent  "  the  waste  of  seven  or  eight  years 
merely  in  scraping  together  so  much  miserable 
Latin"  and  Greek,  by  giving  a  complete  and 
generous  education,  which  fits  a  man  to 
perform  justly,  skillfully,  and  magnanimously 
all  the  offices,  both  init)li('  and  private,  of 
peace  and  war."  This  was  to  be  done  by 
substituting  a  knowledge  of  things  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  words.     But   Milton   had   no    idea    of 


getting  at  the  "things"  in  English.  He 
would  have  none  of  the  modern  tongue,  Ja«ua 
and  Didactics,  "  more  than  ever  I  shall  read," 
of  Comenius  (q.v.),  then  in  great  vogue. 
Things  must  be  got  at  through  Latin  and 
Greek.  This  was  sensible  enough,  as  all  the 
authors  who  wrote  on  "  things,"  from  agricul- 
ture in  Cato,  Varro,  and  Columella,  and  archi- 
tecture in  Vitruvius  to  physiology  in  Aristotle 
or  Cynegetica,  the  "  Book  of  the  Dog,"  in 
Oppian  were  to  be  found  in  the  two  tongues. 
Grammar,  therefore,  was  the  real  gate  of  learn- 
ing, as  it  always  had  been  since  Latin  ceased 
to  be  a  spoken  vernacular.  But  it  was  to  be 
learned  "out  of  some  easy  and  delightful  book 
of  education,"  as  Plutarch  or  Quintilian,  "  with 
lectures  and  explanations."  In  passing 
through  this  gate,  and  having  passed  it,  the 
pupil  was  to  study  everything,  —  geograjihy, 
trigonometry,  fortification,  engineering,  navi- 
gation; "  then  out  of  some  not  tedious  writer, 
physic,  so  that  they  may  know  how  to  manage 
a  crudity."  Only  later  were  to  come  comedies 
and  tragedies,  followed  bj'  politics  and  laws 
from  Moses  and  Lycurgus  to  Justinian  and 
the  common  and  statute  law  of  England. 
During  hours  of  exercise,  which  were  not  to  be 
stinted,  fencing,  wrestUng,  music,  riding,  sail- 
ing, were  to  be  learned.  Italian  was  thrown  in 
to  be  learnt  at  odd  hours,  and  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
and  Chaldee  on  Sundays.  In  fact,  like  Quin- 
tilian's  Orator  or  Machiavelli's  or  Elyot's 
Prince,  every  one  by  the  rational  system  was 
to  become  a  living  cyclopedia. 

If  it  had  not  been  that  Edward  Phillips, 
Milton's  pupil  from  the  age  of  ten  to  seven- 
teen, in  his  Life  of  Milton,  bears  witness  to 
Milton's  having  actually  taught  the  willing 
youth  all  these  subjects  by  reading  the  books 
and  enlarging  on  them  with  him,  we  might 
have  thought  Milton  was  writing  a  skit  on 
the  educational  theorists  of  the  day  and  of 
previous  ages.  Milton  indeed  admits  that 
"  this  is  not  a  bow  for  every  man  to  shoot  in 
that  counts  himself  a  teacher."  The  Tractate 
does  not  perhaps  present  an  impossible  pro- 
gram for  exceptional  private  pujiils  with  an 
"  Ulysses  "  of  a  master.  As  a  protest  against 
the  way  Latin  and  Greek  w^-re  taught  then, 
and  are  in  many  schools  still  taugiit,  it  was 
perhaps  of  use.  But  it  was  of  little  use  for  the 
ordinary  grammar  schoolmaster.  The  theory 
was  impossible  of  "  application  to  the  common 
herd  in  a  common  school  by  a  common  man." 
Milton  remained  a  schoolmaster  only  for 
seven  years,  and  his  Tractate  is  perhaps  only 
an  exaniple  of  the  truth  that  it  is  not  nmch 
use  putting  Pegasus  into  harness.     A.  F.  L. 
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MILTON  COLLEGE,  MILTON,  WIS.  ~ 
A  t'ooducatioiial  institution  I'stahlishcd  in  1844, 
anii  chartered  as  a  college  in  1S()7.  An 
academy,  college,  and  school  of  music  are 
maintained.  The  entrance  requirements  are 
fifteen  units.  The  college  grants  the  A.B. 
degree  on  completion  of  appropriate  courses. 
The  total  enrollment  in  1911-1912  was  1(55. 
The  faculty  consists  of  fifteen  members. 

MIND.  —  In  philosophy  the  term  is  used 
to  designate  that  form  or  phase  of  reality  which 
is  contrasted  with  matter  or  body.  Aliiul  is 
the  reality  which  thinks,  feels,  and  wills,  while 
matter  is  the  reality  which  has  extension  and 
moves  through  space.  In  psychology  the 
term  is  used,  not  to  designate  an  entity  of  some 
kind,  but  rather  as  a  general  term,  to  cover  all 
conscious  processes,  present  and  potential,  in 
any  individual.  The  essential  inner  individual- 
ity of  a  person  is  his  mind.  In  a  narrower  sense 
the  term  is  sometimes  used  to  refer  more 
specifically  to  the  knowing  processes  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  emotional  and  volitional 
aspects  of  personality.  In  this  sense  mind  is 
sometimes  contrasted  with  soul  or  spirit.  As 
contrasted  with  intellect  (q.v.),  mind  is  a 
broader  term.  As  contrasted  with  spirit  (q.v.), 
it  is  a  narrower  term.  C.  H.  J. 

MIND,  DISEASES  OF.  —  See  Circular 
I.vs.\nity;  Delirium;  Delusion;  Deme.\- 
Ti.\;  Der.\n'gement;  Epilepsy;  Fixed 
Ide.\s;  H.\llucination;  Hysteria;  Illusion; 
I.vsanity;  Intoxication;  Incoherence;  Ma- 
nia; Megalomania;  Melancholia;  Moral 
Insanity;  Morbid;  Obsession;  Paraphasia; 
Psychiatry;  Psycho-pathology;  Will,  Dis- 
orders of. 

MIND  READING.  — The  term  refers  to 
the  tendency  for  mental  states,  particularly 
when  accompanied  by  emotional  value  or 
other  intense  interest,  to  reveal  their  nature 
through  involuntary  indications,  which  in 
turn  may  be  read  by  a  shrewd  observer.  It 
may  be  well  to  dismiss  the  use  of  the  term  that 
implies  a  transcendent  power  to  read  the  con- 
tents of  another's  mind  by  some  form  of  alleged 
thought  transference.     (See  Telepathy.) 

The  most  familiar  form  of  such  interpretation 
is  called  muscle  reading,  a  term  that  indicates 
the  part  played  by  involuntary  contraction  of 
muscles.  Within  this  field  the  most  familiar 
demonstration  is  that  of  indicating  the  mere 
direction  of  the  object  thought  of  or  attended 
to.  For  this  purpose  an  instrument  such  as 
the  automatograph  is  helpful.  The  in.strument 
consists,  in  one  form,  of  a  board  suspended 
from   the    ceihng    by   a    thread,    and    having 


inserted  below  it  a  bristle,  or  writing  point, 
which  traces  its  path  ujion  a  smoked  paper  or 
other  suitable  surface;  in  another  form  it 
consists  of  a  glass  ])late  carefully  leveled,  upon 
which  are  placed  three  polished  ijalls,  which 
in  turn  supi)ort  a  lighter  glass  plate,  to  which 
a  recording  device  is  fastened  In  either  case 
the  hand  of  the  subject  rests  lightly  upon  the 
recording  board  or  plate;  and  he  is  directed 
to  give  the  hand  httle  thought  and  to  absorb 
his  attentioi  in  the  task  s(!t.  This  may  be 
sensory,  as  in  listening  to  the  beats  of  a  met- 
ronome or  following  with  his  eyes  a  series  of 
colors  or  words  as  they  are  successively  ex- 
posetl;  or  mental,  as  in  tracing  an  imaginary 
walk  or  in  thinking  intently  of  a  given  object 
in  a  specified  locality.  The  involuntary  trac- 
ing thus  obtained  with  a  favorable  subject  will 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  object  of 
attention  was  situated. 

The  more  complex  forms  of  muscle  reading 
involve  a  similar  revelation  not  merely  of  the 
direction,  but  of  the  nature  of  the  mental  con- 
tent. Yet  in  the  most  familiar  form  of  muscle 
reading  the  indication  consists  of  the  slight 
tremor  or  change  of  breathing  or  other  nervous 
unsettlement  when  the  point  of  interest  is 
reached.  Thus  the  muscle  reader  places  the 
subject's  hand  upon  his  own  forehead  and  holds 
it  hghtly,  and  by  tentatively  trying  this  or  that 
move,  or  by  pointing  to  this  or  that  letter  or 
figure  on  a  prepared  diagram,  shrewdly  judges 
from  the  delicate  changes  of  tension  when  he 
has  reached  or  indicated  the  object  upon  which 
the  subject's  mind  is  concentrated.  In  this 
way  a  needle  concealed  in  a  distant  room,  or 
a  number  of  a  bank  note,  may  be  found,  and 
yet  more  delicate  "muscle"  tasks  may  be 
solved.  Special  studies  have  also  shown  the 
presence  of  involuntary  whispering  and  other 
involuntary  signals  which  may  provide  clues 
when  one  individual  is  trying  to  read  the 
thought  of  another.  (The  shrewdness  of  dogs 
or  even  horses  in  similarly  reading  intentional 
or  unintentional  signs  may  also  be  noted.) 
Highly  susceptible  subjects  will  use  the  auto- 
matograph or  the  yet  simpler  form  of  "  plan- 
chette,"  which  carries  a  pencil,  and  actually 
writes  words  indicating  the  clues  to  their  men- 
tal occupation;  or  reply  by  "yes"  or  "no" 
or  other  messages  to  questions,  without  full 
awareness  of  their  actions.  Such  a  phenome- 
non is  known  as  "  automatic  writing,''  and 
involves  a  considerable  departure  from  the 
normal  state  and  a  susceptible  nervous  tempera- 
ment. Related  to  tliis  are  the  forms  of  table 
moving  and  rapping,  which  again  are  pro- 
nounced and  partly  involuntary  indications 
of  the  mental  intent  or  content.  That  these 
trend  toward  the  abnormal  and  imply  states 
of  high  emotional  tension  is  readily  realized. 

In  the  most  recent  methods  of  mental  diag- 
nosis an  additional  form  of  mind  reading  is 
available.  If  a  subject  be  sent  to  another  room 
with   two   envelopes,  each   of   which    contains 
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directions  to  perform  a  set  task,  but  only  one 
of  which  he  is  to  open,  and  if  upon  his  return 
he  be  subjected  to  a  series  of  association  or 
similar  tests,  an  examination  both  of  the  time 
period  and  of  the  nature  of  these  associations 
may  determine  beyond  doubt  wliich  of  the 
two  envelopes  he  opened  and  which  of  the  two 
tasks  he  performed.  The  wider  and  more 
dehcate  apphcation  of  this  principle  for  the 
discovery  of  crime  has  recently  excited  atten- 
tion. Throughout,  the  common  principle  is 
the  revelation  of  the  mental  content  by  in- 
voluntary indications,  which  in  turn  are  either 
a  form  of  muscular  expression  or  of  an  inter- 
ference with  the  normal  flow  of  the  mental  ex- 
pression. The  methods  bj'  which  we  read 
human  expres.sion  and  the  underlying  sincerity 
of  candor,  or  the  insincerity  or  perturbation 
of  embarrassment  are  similarly  conditioned. 

J.  J. 
References :  — 
J.4STROW,   J.      Facts  and   Fable  in   Psychology.     (New 

.  York.  1000.) 
MiJNSTERBERG,  H.    On  the  Witness  Staiid.     (New  York, 
lOOS.) 

MINERALOGY.  —  The  science  of  minerals. 
See  Geology;     Technical  Education. 

MINING,  EDUCATION  IN.  —  See  Tech- 
nical Education. 

MINISTRY,   EDUCATION   FOR   THE. — 

See  Theological  Education. 

MINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION,  MINISTER 

OF  EDUCATION. —  The  name  frequently  ap- 
plied to  that  department  of  government  which 
administers  educational  affairs.  Its  director  or 
minister  of  education  is  usually  a  party  politi- 
cian, and  holds  office  and  is  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  as  long  as  his  party  is  in  power.  Such 
ministries  of  education  have  in  most  countries 
been  estabUshed  within  the  last  century,  and 
in  some  the  ministry  of  education  is  combined 
with  other  functions.  The  modern  tendency, 
however,  owing  to  the  increased  importance 
of  education  everywhere,  is  to  estabUsh  sepa- 
rate bodies. 

Germany.  —  The  full  development  of  minis- 
tries  of  education  has  not  yot  taken  place  in  the 
German  states.  Educational  affairs  ar(>  either 
administered  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
by  a  Department  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs, 
or  by  a  ministry  which  has  charge  of  both 
public  worship  and  education.  (Sec  (Iek- 
M.\NY,  Education  i.\.)  Here  only  the  develop- 
ment of  the  central  administration  in  Prussia 
will  be  dealt  with.  As  long  as  education  was 
under  church  control,  it  was  administered  and 
supervised  l)y  the  church  authorities  solely. 
In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  both 
church  and  school  affairs  came  within  tlie  juris- 
diction of  the  Departnienl  of  Justice,  from 
which  they  were  separated  and  plac(Ml  under 
the  Oherkonsinlorium  in  1750.     In  1787  a  sejja- 


rate  department  for  education  (OhcrschulkoUe- 
gium)  was  established  under  the  Minister  for 
Church  and  School  Affairs  (then  Zedlitz).  In 
1808  public  worship  and  instruction  was  placed 
under  a  Minister  for  the  Interior,  from  which  in 
1817  these  functions  as  well  as  the  charge  of 
medical  affairs  were  withdrawn  and  a  new  min- 
istry established  in  the  Ministerium  der  gcist- 
lichen  und  Unterrichtsangelegetihiiteii,  which  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  became 
the  Ministerium  der  gcistlichen,  Unterricht.'<-  und 
M edizinalangelegcnheiten ,  or  Ministry  of  Public 
Worship,  Education,  and  Public  Health.  The 
Department  of  Public  Health  has  been  sepa- 
rated off  since  Jan.  1,  1911.  There  is  a  strong 
movement  to  establish  an  independent  ministry 
for  education.  At  the  head  of  the  ministry  stands 
the  minister,  who  is  responsible  to  parliament 
for  the  management  of  affairs  within  his  juris- 
diction. He  is  assisted  by  an  undersecretary. 
The  educational  section  is  divided  into  two  de- 
partments, each  under  a  director,  the  one  deal- 
ing with  university,  secondary,  technical,  and 
art  education;  the  other  with  the  education  of 
girls,  physical  training,  and  sjiecial  institutions 
for  idiots,  bhnd,  deaf  and  dumb.  There  are 
employed  six  sectional  directors,  thirty  coun- 
cilors, and  twenty-three  assistants. 

England.  —  The  chief  executive  officer  re- 
sponsible for  the  national  educational  adminis- 
tration is  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, established  by  the  Board  of  Education 
Act,  1899.  In  1839  a  Committee  of  Council 
was  formed  to  superintend  the  application  of 
the  first  national  grant  for  education.  In 
1856  the  Committee  of  Council  and  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  were  united  in  the  newly 
created  Education  Department  under  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  a  new  official,  the  Vice- 
President,  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1899,  as  a  result  of  the  suggestions  of  the 
Bryce  Commission,  the  Board  of  Education 
Act  was  passed,  providing  for  the  creation  of  a 
Minister  of  Education,  known  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  responsible  for  iirimary, 
secondary,  and  technical  education  in  England 
and  Wales.     (See  England,  Education  in.) 

The  President  is  assisted  by  a  permanent  secre- 
tary. The  board  is  divided  into  two  main 
departments  for  England  and  Wales,  although 
certain  branches  are  common  to  both.  The 
following  are  the  branches  into  which  the  work 
is  subdivided:  architects,  meihcal,  women  in- 
spectors, legal,  elementary  education,  secondary 
school,  tecimological,  university  and  training 
of  teachers,  and  special  inquiries  and  reports. 
Scotland  and  Ireland  have  separate  depart- 
ments for  education,  but  are  represented  by 
the  state  secretaries  for  the  respective  countries. 

France.  —  During  the  R(-volution  several 
exijcriments  were  made-  in  establishing  a  central 
authority  for  education.  From  1795  to  1 808 
there  was  a  Dircclcur  Ghidrcd  de  I'lnslrurtiiin 
puhlique  in   the   Ministere  de  I'lnliricur  ;  this 
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arrangenicnt  was  continued  under  Xai)oleon, 
the  director  hearing  tlic  name  of  (Irand-AIaitre. 
In  1815  a  Cummi.ssiun  dc.  I'luKlructUin  puhliquc 
was  established  and  continued  untillS2(),  when 
it  became  the  Conxcil  roijal  tic  rinslrucliun.  In 
1822  the  position  of  Orand-Maitre  was  restored, 
and  in  1824  education  was  placed  under  tlic 
charge  of  the  Ministere  de.s  Affaires  ecclisia.s- 
liqucii  et  dc  I'ltifitniction  puhliquc,  from  which 
it  was  separated  in  1828,  when  a  Minister  of 
State  for  F^ducation  was  appointed  {MiniMre 
de  rinstrudion  puhliquc).  To  this  ministry 
there  was  added  in  1870  tlic  department  of 
fine  arts  [Dipartcment  des  Bcaux-Arh).  The 
ministry  was  reorganized  in  1884.  There  arc 
tliirty  Inireaus  unilcr  the  control  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction,  of  which  seventeen 
have  charge  of  educational  affairs  (cabinet  of 
the  minister,  one  bureau;  higher  education, 
five  bureaus;  secondary  education,  five  bureaus; 
primary  education,  five  bureaus;  and  accounts, 
one  bureau).  Each  of  the  educational  bureaus 
is  under  a  director  who  is  a  professional  expert. 

United  States.  —  Here  there  is  no  ministry 
of  education.  There  is  no  federal  authority 
over  education,  A  bureau  of  education  under 
the  control  of  a  commissioner  of  education  was 
established  in  1867  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  It  has  several  times  been  proposed 
to  establish  a  separate  department  of  educa- 
tion under  a  state  secretary,  but  it  seems  im- 
probable that  this  plan  will  ever  be  carried  out. 

For  the  central  authority  in  other  countries 
see  the  separate  national  systems,  e.g.,  Austria, 
Education  in. 

References:  — ■ 

BuissoN,  F.     DicHonnaire  de  Pedagogic,  s.v.  Ministere. 
Jahrbuch  der  hokeren  Schulcn.      {Leipzig:.  Annual.) 
Schoolmasters'  Yearbook.      (London,  Annual.) 

MINNESOTA,  STATE  OF.  —  First  organ- 
ized as  a  separate  territory  in  1849,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  as  the  thirty-second  state 
in  1858.  It  is  located  in  the  North  Central 
Division,  and  has  a  land  area  of  80,858  square 
miles.  In  size  it  is  one  third  larger  than  all 
New  England,  about  one  half  as  large  as  Cali- 
fornia, and  about  the  size  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland  combined.  For  administrative 
purposes  the  state  is  divided  into  eighty-six 
counties,  and  those  in  turn  into  cities,  towns, 
and  school  districts.  In  1910  Minnesota  had 
a  total  ]5opulation  of  2,075,708,  and  a  density 
of  poiuiiation  of  25.7  \wr  scpiarc  mile. 

Educational  History.  —  The  first  school  for 
white  cliildrcn  in  Minnesota  was  established  at 
the  present  site  of  St.  Paul  in  1847,  two  years 
before  the  organization  of  the  territory;  and 
when  it  was  first  organized  in  1849  there 
were  but  tliree  settlements  in  the  territory: 
at  St.  Paul,  St.  Anthony,  and  Stillwater.  The 
first  territorial  legislature  in  1849  enacted  the 
first  school  law.  This  provided  for  the  ajipoint- 
mont  of  a  Territorial  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 


for  two-j'ear  terms,  and  at  a  salary  of  SI 00  per 
year;  constituted  each  townshit)  having  five 
families  a  school  district,  with  a  clerk  and  three 
trustees,  but  permitted  the  division  into  school 
districts  if  the  township  had  ten  or  mor:'  fami- 
lies; and  levied  a  county  school  tax  of  two  and 
one  half  mills,  to  which  was  to  lae  added  all 
money  derived  from  liquor  licenses  and  fines 
for  criminal  offenses.  The  trustees  had  the 
power  to  examine  and  hire  teachers.  This 
law  remained  almost  unchanged  until  1800. 
The  first  rejjort  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  for  the  year  1851,  reports  but 
eight  districts  and  three  schoolhouses  in  Ram- 
sey County,  and  four  districts  and  one  school- 
house  in  Washington  County,  and  an  enroll- 
ment of  but  250  pupils  in  the  state.  In  1851 
the  legislature  established  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  though  the  institution  was  not 
opened  to  students  until  1868,  the  interval 
being  spent  largely  in  erecting  a  building  and 
in  struggling  with  debts  in  an  effort  to  save 
the  university's  land  endowment.  In  1853 
higher  or  grammar  school  classes  were  organ- 
ized, and  in  1854  a  three  months'  term  of  school 
was  required.  In  1855  the  office  of  Territorial 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was 
abolished,  and  no  such  official  existed  again 
under  the  territorial  form  of  government. 

In  1858  Minnesota  was  admitted  to  the 
Union.  The  constitution  formed  at  that  time 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  establish 
a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools; 
to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  school  lands,  the 
safeguarding  of  the  principal,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  income  from  the  fund  to  the  town- 
ships, on  a  census  basis;  provided  for  general 
taxation  for  education;  and  confirmed  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  its  establishment 
and  jjrivileges.  This  section  has  remained 
practically  unchanged  ever  since.  An  agricul- 
tural college  was  founded,  by  law,  the  same 
year,  but  in  1868  it  was  consolidated  with  the 
State  university.  The  first  state  normal 
school,  also,  was  established  in  1858,  and 
opened  in  1860  at  Winona.  In  1868  a  second 
state  normal  school  was  opened  at  Mankato, 
and  in  1869  a  third  at  St.  Cloud.  In  1860  the 
city  of  St.  Anthony  was  authorized  to  establish 
a  high  school;  town  superintendents  of  schools 
were  ordered  to  be  appointed  to  examine  and 
license  teachers,  and  the  chancelloi-  of  the 
State  university  was  made  ex  officio  State 
Superintendent  of  Pubhc  Instruction.  In 
1862  the  town  of  Winona  was  permitted  to 
effect  a  separate  organization  under  a  board 
of  education;  a  county  examiner,  appointed 
by  the  county  commissioners,  superseded  the 
town  superintendent;  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  became  ex  officio  State  Superintendent. 
In  1804  the  appointment  of  a  count}'  superin- 
tendent of  schools  was  authorized,  if  the 
counties  so  desired;  in  1869  the  apjjointment 
of  such  an  official  was  required  in  all  established 
counties;  and    in    1877    the    office    was    made 
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elective  and  required  of  all  counties.  In  1867 
the  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  a 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  a  plan 
that  has  been  followed  ever  since.  The  state 
first  began  to  care  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and 
dumb  in  1863,  establishing  three  institutions 
for  such  defectives  at  Faribault;  school  dis- 
trict bonds  were  authorized  first  in  1866;  state 
teachers'  institutes  were  aided  first  in  1867; 
and  state  teachers'  certificates  were  authorized 
first  in  1868.  In  1875  an  important  change 
was  made  in  the  method  of  distributing  the 
income  from  the  state  school  fund  by  providing 
for  a  forty-day  enrollment  basis,  instead  of  a 
census  basis,  and  this  was  also  made  to  apply  to 
the  distribution  of  the  state  one-mill  tax  for 
schools,  first  authorized  in  1887.  In  1877  the 
constitution  was  amended  to  prohibit  aid  to 
sectarian  education.  In  1878  the  state  liigh 
school  law  was  enacted,  the  policy  of  state 
subsidies  for  high  schools  begun,  and  a  State 
Inspector  of  liigh  schools  appointed.  The 
poUcy,  begun  here,  has  recently  been  extended 
to  many  forms  of  extra-educational  effort.  In 
1878  women  were  permitted  to  vote  at  school 
elections.  In  1885  state  aid  for  school  libraries 
was  granted;  a  state  school  for  dependent  and 
neglected  children  established;  the  Minnesota 
state  reading  circle  organized;  and  a  compulsory 
education  law  enacted  requiring  twelve  weeks' 
attendance  of  all  children  eight  to  sixteen  years 
of  age.  In  1899  tliis  law  was  amended  so  as 
to  cover  the  whole  time  the  schools  were  in 
session;  in  1907  the  child  labor  law  was  re- 
enacted  and  made  into  a  good  law;  and  in  1911 
the  excuse  of  poverty  for  non-attendance  was 
withdrawn.  In  1901  the  consolidation  of 
schools  and  the  transportation  of  pupils  was 
authorized;  in  1905  county  rural  school  com- 
missioners were  authorized  to  redistrict  the 
counties,  and  to  locate  consolidated  schools; 
and  in  1909  rural  schools  were  permitted  to 
vote  to  unite  with  a  central  town  school  for 
instruction  in  manual  training,  domestic 
science,  and  agriculture,  and  to  put  themselves 
under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  central  town  school.  In  1911  state 
subsidies  were  granted  for  consolidation;  state 
aid  was  granted  for  the  erection  of  a  consoli- 
dated school  building;  and  an  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  was  ajjpointcd 
to  hclj)  forward  the  consolidation  of  schools. 
Efforts  were  also  made  in  1911  to  secure  the 
creation  of  a  State  Board  of  Education.  A 
constitutional  amendment  also  was  submitted 
in  1911,  for  the  second  time,  to  permit  of  the 
imposing  of  professional  standards  for  the 
office  of  county  sui)erititendent  of  schools. 

Present  School  System.  —  At  the  head  of 
the  present  state  school  system  is  a  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Iiistru('1ion,  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
for  two-year  terms.  He  receives  a  salary  of 
$3000  and  traveling  expenses,  and  appoints 
a  deputy  superintendent    at   $1800.     lie    has 


general  oversight  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
state;  meets  with  the  county  school  superin- 
tendents and  advises  with  them;  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  county  teachers'  institutes,  and 
apportions  the  State  Institute  Fund;  provides 
for  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates  in 
the  different  counties  at  times  uniform  through- 
out the  state;  holds  examinations  for  profes- 
sional state  certificates;  may  grant  permits 
to  teach,  and  special  certificates  in  certain 
cases;  apportions  the  state  school  fund,  and 
grants  some  of  the  subsidies  for  extra  educa- 
tional undertakings;  and  makes  an  annual 
report  to  the  Governor.  He  is  also  a  member, 
ex  officio,  of  the  State  High  School  Board,  the 
State  Normal  School  Board,  and  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  state  university.  The  Attor- 
ney-General is  the  official  adviser  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  and  his  opinions  have  the 
force  of  law  until  overruled  by  a  court. 

For  each  county  there  is  a  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  elected  by  the  people  for 
two-year  terms.  The  salary  of  the  office  is 
fixed  by  the  county  commissioners.  If  there 
are  over  125  teachers  in  the  county,  a  deputy 
may  be  appointed.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  su- 
perintendent to  visit  each  school  in  his  county 
at  least  once  each  term;  to  organize  and  con- 
duct teachers'  institutes;  to  advise  teachers 
and  school  boards  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
instruction  and  as  to  plans  for  buildings  and 
ventilation;  to  keep  all  records,  and  file  all 
official  papers;  to  call  a  meeting  each  year  of 
the  district  school  officers,  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction  on  their  work  and  duties;  to  hold 
examinations  for  teachers  on  dates  designated 
by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  to  revoke 
the  certificates  issued  for  cause;  and  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  State  Superintendent. 

The  organized  territory  within  each  county 
is  divided  into  common,  independent,  and 
special  school  districts.  These  may  be  consoh- 
dated  or  divided,  by  petition  and  election.  For 
unorganized  territory,  a  county  board  of  edu- 
cation, consisting  of  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  county  commissioners,  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  the  county  treasurer, 
looks  after  the  educational  needs  of  the  children, 
and  levies  a  tax  to  provide  instruction  for  them. 
The  county  commissioners  may,  and  on  peti- 
tion of  25  per  cent  of  the  residents  must,  ap- 
point a  rural  school  commission  of  seven,  one 
of  whom  is  the  county  superintendent,  to  re- 
district  the  county  and  form  consolidated  dis- 
tricts and  farm  schools.  The  plan  and  map 
are  pubfislied  and  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  for  approval.  The  annual  school  meet- 
ing is  held  in  July;  special  meetings  may  be 
called;  and  women  may  vote  at  such  and  hold 
school  offices.  Such  meetings  may  elect 
officers;  select  sites;  build  and  move  build- 
ings; vote  money  for  maintenance;  and  pro- 
vide free  textbooks.  On  request  of  five  per- 
sons, the  question  of  free  textbooks  nuist  be 
voted  on.     About  90  per  cent  of  the  districts 
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provide  free  textbooks,  the  remainder  selliiip; 
them  to  tlie  pupils  at  cost.  {Joinnion  school 
districts  have  a  chairman,  treasurer,  and 
clerk,  elected  as  such,  and  iiulei)en(leut  dis- 
tricts have  a  hoard  of  six  directors,  who  may 
employ  a  su|icrintendent  of  schools.  The 
boards  of  both  forms  of  districts  have  power 
to  purchase  and  sell  e(iuipnient;  lease  class- 
rooms; employ  and  dismiss  teachers;  provide 
free  textbooks,  or  sell  them  at  cost  to  pupils; 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  schools; 
determine  the  textbooks  and  courses  of  study; 
admit  nonresitlcnt  pujiiis;  establish  and  di.s- 
continue  such  grades  of  schools  as  are  thought 
best;  provide  transportation  for  pupils  living 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  school;  contract 
with  adjoining  districts  for  the  instruction  of 
pupils;  and  iutlependent  districts  may  estab- 
lish kindergartens  and  evening  schools.  In 
common  school  districts  the  board  submits  an 
estimate  of  financial  needs  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing for  approval,  but  in  independent  districts 
the  board  determines  and  levies  the  tax. 
Clerks  and  treasurers  may  be  paid  a  small 
sum  for  their  services,  and  members  are  paid 
a  per  diem  and  mileage  to  attend  the  annual 
county  school  board  convention,  called  by  the 
county  superintendent.  The  exclusion  or 
segregation  of  pupils  on  account  of  race,  color, 
social  position,  or  nationality  is  forbidden. 
All  public  schools  must  be  free,  and  taught  in 
the  English  language,  though  one  hour  per  day 
in  foreign  languages  is  allowed.  The  schools 
are  divided  into  the  following  grades,  or 
groups:  — 

(1)  High  schools:   nine  months'  term;  teachers,  course, 

and  eiiuipnieut  approved. 

(2)  Graded  schools:   nine  months'  term;  four  teachers; 

principal  must  be  a  normal  school  graduate,  or 
must  hold  a  state  professional  license. 

(3)  Semi-graded    schools:    eight     months'     term;  two 

teachers;  principal  must  hold  a  first  or  second- 
grade  certificate. 

(4)  Consolidated  rural  schools:  — 

(A)  eighteen  or  more  sections  of  land;  eight  months' 

term;  four   rooms;  principal   able   to   teach 
agriculture. 

(B)  eighteen  or  more  sections;  eight  months'  term; 

three  rooms;  principal  same. 

(C)  twelve  to  eighteen  sections;  eight  months' term ; 

two  rooms;  principal  same. 

(5)  Common  schools:  — 

(A)  eight  months' term;  teacher  first-grade  certifi- 

cate. 

(B)  eight  months'  term:  teacher  second-grade  cer- 

tificate. 

(C)  seven  months'  term;  teacher  second-grade  cer- 

tificate. 

(D)  shorter  schools  and  lower  grade  certificate. 

School  Support.  —  The  state  originally  re- 
ceived 2,969,990  acres  of  land  in  the  .sixteenth 
and  thirty-sixth  section  grants,  about  two 
thirds  of  which  have  been  sold.  The  perma- 
nent state  school  fund  is  now  about  $20,000,000, 
and  is  increasing  nearly  one  million  dollars  a 
year  from  sales  of  land  and  timber,  mineral 
leases,  and  iron  royalties.  The  state  one-mill 
tax  for  schools  produces  over  $6,000,000,  mak- 
ing a  total  state  fund  of  about  $8,000,000  for 


aiiportionment.  This  is  about  20  per  cent 
of  tii(?  cost  of  Ihv.  school  system.  The  income 
on  this  funil,  together  with  the  state  one-mill 
tax,  |)roduces  a  fund  of  over  $2, 000, 000  a  year, 
which  is  apportioned  to  the  counties  and  dis- 
tricts on  the  basis  of  a  forty  days'  enrollment 
in  the  schools.  The  amount  received  in  each 
county  from  fines,  strays,  and  liquor  licenses 
is  added  to  the  fund,  before  apportioned  to  the 
districts.  This  fund  can  be  used  only  for 
teachers'  wages,  and  all  districts  must  raise 
an  equal  amount  by  local  taxation.  The  local 
taxation  consists  of  a  one-mill  county  tax,  but 
given  back  to  the  districts  paying  it,  and  local 
district  taxes  in  addition,  as  voted.  These 
latter  may  reach  fifteen  mills  for  maintenance, 
and  ten  mills  for  buildings  in  common  districts; 
up  to  eight  mills  for  buildings  in  independent 
districts;  up  to  nine  mills  for  all  purposes  in 
districts  of  20,000  to  50,000;  and  up  to  eight 
mills  for  all  purposes  in  districts  of  over  50,000. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  state  fund  and  tax 
Minnesota  has  gone  further  perhaps  than  any 
other  state  in  the  matter  of  special  grants  and 
subsidies  for  special  and  desirable  educational 
efforts.  A  list  of  these  grants,  as  they  were 
made  for  the  biennium  of  1911  and  1912,  will 
show  their  nature  and  extent:  — 


Appbopria- 

School 

G  RANTS 

TION.S,    1911 
.\N-D  1912 

Regular  High  Schools    .... 

$17.50  1 
$500 

Two  >-ear  High  Schools'     .      .      . 

$320,700 

Normal  Training  Course  in     .      . 

S750j 

Agricultural  High  Schools.'      Up 

to 

$2500 

210.000 

Graded  Schools 

$600 

133,600 

Semi-graded  Schools      .... 

$300 

160,938 

Industrial     Cour.ses    in    high    or 

graded  schools  2 

$1000 

Rural  Schools  •  uniting  for  Main- 

125,000 

tenance   

$200  1 

Consolidated   Rural  Schools:'  — 

$750,    $1000 
or  $1500 

Consolidated  Rural  Schools  :  -  — 

100,000 

New  buildings 

Up  to  $1,500 

Rural    Schools    abandoned    and 

pupils  transported  -    .     .     .     . 

$1.50 

Grants  to  Common  Schools    .     . 

$50,       8100, 

$150 

910,617 

Schools   in  unorganized   terri- 

tory       

100,000 
35,000 

Public  School  Libraries   .     .     . 

$10,     $20 

PublicSchools  on  Indian  Reser- 

vations       

15,000 

Five   cents  an   acre   for  state 

land  in  districts.     Up  to 

$230 

50,000 

Webster's      Dictionaries      for 

schools 

$7 

4,800 

Teachers'  Institutes  in  the  coun- 

ties   

27,000 

Total    Specific    Grants    for 
Biennium 

$2,192,675 

'Added  in  1909. 


2  Added  in  1911. 


The  total  cost  of  the  public  school  system  for 
maintenance  onlv  was  about  $10,000,000  in 
1910. 

Educational  Conditions.  —  Educational  con- 
ditions in  Minnesota  are  very  good,  for  a  state 
so  sparsely  settled.     The   state  is  richly  agri- 
cultural,   with    a    thrifty    agricultural    people. 
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59  per  cent  of  the  total  population  live  in 
country  districts,  and  25  per  cent  in  the  two 
cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  In  the 
whole  state  are  only  165  cities  and  towns  with 
schools  of  four  or  more  teachers,  while  among 
the  rural  schools  of  tlie  state  258  enrolled  less 
than  10  pupils,  and  1860  less  than  twenty. 
53  per  cent  of  the  total  population  is  male, 
less  than  one  third  of  1  per  cent  are  of  the 
colored  race,  and  73  per  cent  are  native  born. 
The  illiteracy  is  low,  being  about  4  per  cent  in 
1910.  The  foreign  born  are  largely  Norwegians, 
Swedes,  English  and  Canadians,  and  Germans. 
Marked  educational  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  past  decade,  particularly  along  the 
lines  of  lengthening  the  term,  eliminating 
the  untrained  and  weak  teacher,  the  consoUda- 
tion  of  schools,  and  the  introduction  of  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  instruction.  The  state 
has  good  schoolhouses;  85  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
tricts have  school  libraries;  and  the  schools 
have  good  equipment.  A  State  Library  Board, 
consisting  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  the 
presidents  of  the  five  state  normal  schools, 
publishes  lists  of  books,  arranges  contract 
prices,  and  apportions  state  aid  to  the  dis- 
tricts of  S20  the  first  year,  and  $10  thereafter, 
provided  the  district  raises  at  least  as  much. 
About  100,000  volumes  are  added  to  the 
libraries  each  year.  The  inspection  carried 
on  by  the  different  state  inspectors  has  had 
a  marked  influence  for  good  on  the  schools. 
The  state  has  a  good  compulsory  education 
law,  children  from  eight  to  eighteen  being 
required  to  go  to  school  all  the  time  the  schools 
arc  in  session,  unless  excused  for  certain  specific 
reasons.  In  1911  the  excuse  of  poverty  was 
withdrawn.  Any  board  may  appoint  a  truant 
officer,  maintain  a  truant  school  for  pupils 
from  eight  to  sixteen,  and  may  secure  com- 
mitment of  incorrigiblcs  to  the  state  training 
school.  No  child  under  fourteen  can  be  em- 
ployed in  any  factory,  and  not  at  all  during 
school  time.  Children  over  fourteen  must 
have  labor  certificates.  The  state  labor  de- 
partment is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  cliild  labor  laws.  Since  1909  all  deaf  and 
dumlj,  eight  to  twenty,  must  attend  the  state 
school,  unless  provided  for  in  cities  or  excused 
for  certain  statutory  reasons.  The  school  term 
in  all  the  larger  schools  is  from  eight  to  ten 
months,  and  averages  seven  and  a  quarter 
months  for  the  stat(^  as  a  whole. 

Teachers  and  Training.  —  The  state  cm- 
ployed  15,157  teachers  in  1911.  Of  these  12 
per  cent  were  men,  45  per  cent  were  high  school 
graduates,  26  per  cent  were  normal  school 
graduates,  and  9  per  cent  were  college  gradu- 
ates. The  state  aid  for  schools  employing 
teachers  with  first  or  second-grade  certificates 
has  done  much  to  eliminate  tlie  third-grade 
certificate,  only  about  7  per  cent  of  the  teaciiers 
holding  such.  In  addition  to  the  five  largo 
stale  normal  schools  at  Winona,  Mankato, 
St.  Cloud,  Duluth,  and  Moorhead,  many  high 


schools  offer  one  year  of  professional  training, 
following  three  years  of  high  school  work,  and 
the  graduates  of  such  a  course  receive  a  one- 
year  second-grade  certificate.  The  State  Su- 
perintendent issues  first-grade  professional 
certificates  to  permanent  teachers,  on  examina- 
tion or  credentials,  and  second-grade  profes- 
sional certificates  on  examination.  County 
superintendents  issue  first  and  second-grade 
certificates  on  examinations  or  credentials, 
and  third-grade  certificates  on  examination, 
only  when  necessary,  and  these  are  limited  to 
particular  districts  and  valid  for  but  one  year. 
The  examination  subjects  are  graded,  and  form 
a  continuous  series,  each  examination  involving 
new  subjects  and  broader  preparation.  Gradu- 
ates of  the  state  university,  who  have  taken 
the  pedagogical  course,  and  graduates  of  the 
normal  schools,  are  granted  first-grade  certifi- 
cates. Cities  of  over  50,000  inhabitants 
(Minneapolis,  St.  Paul)  may  examine  their  own 
teachers.  Two  examinations  are  held  each 
year;  all  expenses  for  such  are  paid  by  the  state 
or  county,  and  no  fees  are  charged  teachers 
admitted  to  them.  A  teachers'  institute  of 
four  days  is  required  in  each  county  each  year. 
Summer  sessions  of  four  to  six  weeks  are  held 
in  each  of  the  state  normal  schools. 

Secondary  Education.  —  Secondary  educa- 
tion in  the  state  is  well  organized,  and  the 
number  of  high  schools  in  the  state  is  increas- 
ing very  rapidly.  In  1895  there  were  86; 
1900,  115;  1905,  174;  and  in  1910,210,  with 
over  21,000  pupils  enrolled.  There  is  a  State 
High  School  Board,  composed  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  the  president  of  the  state 
university,  the  president  of  the  board  of  nor- 
mal school  directors,  e.r  officio;  the  princiiial 
of  one  high  school;  and  one  other,  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  This  board  looks  after  the 
high  schools  and  the  graded  schools  of  the  state, 
and  has  power  to  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  courses  of  study,  examinations,  and 
conditions  for  receiving  state  aid.  To  repre- 
sent them,  and  to  act  as  their  agent,  they  aj)- 
point  a  high  school  ins])ector  to  visit  the  high 
schools  and  a  graded  school  inspector  to  visit 
the  graded  schools  each  year,  and  they  may  ask 
county  superintendents  to  visit  and  report 
to  them.  The  provision  for  aid  and  inspec- 
tion for  graded  schools  (nine  months;  four 
departments)  is  a  meritorious  feature  of  the 
Minnesota  state  school  system.  The  agricul- 
tural high  schools,  ten  of  which  were  authorized 
in  1909,  arc  another  meritorious  feature.  In 
1911  the  number  authorized  was  increased 
to  thirty.  In  1911  state  aid  to  two-year  high 
schools,  and  to  high  schools  offering  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  either  manual  training 
or  home  economics,  was  also  authorized. 

Higher  and  Special  Education.  —  The  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  ((/■''•),  at  Minneapolis, 
a  large,  im|)oi'tant,  and  rajiidiy  growing  insti- 
tution, opened  in  1868,  is  the  culminaticm  of  the 
jiublic  school  system  of  the  state.     The  stale 
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also  maintains,  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  University  Regents,  state  scliools 
of  agriculture  at  (^rookstown  and  Morris,  a 
sub-agricultural  station  at  Grand  Rapids,  and 
an  agricultural  liigh  school  at  the  university. 
(See  Agricultural  High  Schools.)  In  adcli- 
tion  to  these  institutions,  the  following  colleges 
offer  higliri-  instruction:  — 


Institution 

Location 

Op'd 

Control 

For 

Hamlinc  Univer- 

sity   .... 

St.  Paul 

1S54 

.M.E. 

Both  sexea 

St.  John's  L  niver- 

sity     .... 

Collegeville 

1837 

K.C. 

Men 

Gustavus     Adol- 

phua  College    . 

St.  Peter 

lSfi2 

Luth. 

Both  sexes 

Carleton  College 

Northfield 

1867 

Nonaect. 

Both  sexes 

Augsburg    Seinl- 

Men 

narv    .... 

Minneapolis 

1869 

Luth. 

Both  sexea 

St.  Olaf  ColleRe 

iNorthBeld 

1874 

Luth. 

Albert    Lea   Col- 

lege    .... 

.\lbert  Lea 

1 884 

Presby. 

Women 

Macalester      .     . 

St.  Paul 

1SS.5 

Presbv. 

Both  sexes 

Parker   .... 

Winnebago 

1888 

Free  Bap. 

Both  sexes 

The  state  also  maintains  a  number  of  insti- 
tutions for  the  training  of  defectives.  These 
are:  the  State  Training  School  for  Boys 
and  Girls  (reformatory),  at  Red  Wing;  the 
State  Reformatory  at  St.  Cloud;  the  Minne- 
sota School  for  the  Blind,  at  Faribault;  the 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Faribault ; 
and  the  Minnesota  School  for  Feeble-Minded  and 
Colony  for  Epileptics,  at  Faribault.     E.  P.  C. 

References:  — 

Greer,  John  N.      History  of  Education  in  Minnesota, 

(Circ.  Inf.   U.  S.  Bu.  Educ.  No.  2,  1902.) 
KiEHLE,  D.  L.    Education,  in  Minnesota.     (Minneapolia, 

1903.) 
Minnesota,  State  Constitution,  1858. 

Laws  Relating  to  Schools  and  Education,  1911  ed. 
Reports  of  the  Supt.  Publ.  Instr.,  annual  1868-1878 ; 
biennial  1880-date. 

MINNESOTA,  UNIVERSITY  OF,  MIN- 
NEAPOLIS AND  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. — 
A  coeducational  institution  estabUshed  in 
1851.  A  preparatory  school  was  conducted 
until  the  financial  panic  of  1857.  After  a 
period  of  difficulties,  a  reorganization  was 
effected  in  1868,  and  collegiate  instruction  was 
begun  in  1869  under  President  Folwell.  The 
university  was  given  lands  for  the  support 
of  a  college  of  agriculture,  and  was  cm- 
powered  to  organize  other  colleges  and  schools. 
President  Folwell  fostered  practical  agricul- 
tural education,  organized  the  geological  and 
natural  histoiy  survey  (1872)  in  organic  con- 
nection with  the  university,  and  secured  the 
establishment  in  1878  of  high  schools  receiving 
state  aid  in  consideration  of  their  preparing 
students  for  the  university.  The  university 
thus  became  actually  as  well  as  nominally  the 
head  of  the  state  sj'stem  of  education.  Under 
the  administration  of  President  Cyrus  Northrop 
(1884-1911)  the  following  colleges  and  schools 
were    organized:     engineering    and    mechanic 


arts  in  1885,  medicine  and  surgery,  homeo- 
])athic  medicine  (discontinued  in  1909), 
dentistry  and  law  in  1888,  mines  in  1889,  phar- 
macy in  1S92,  analytic'al  and  applied  chemistry 
in  190.3,  graduate  school  and  college  of  educa- 
tion in  1905,  forestry  and  training  school  for 
nurses  in  1909.  The  work  in  agriculture  has 
developed  until  it  includes  a  college,  school, 
short  courses  for  farmers  and  teachers,  an  ex- 
periment station  at  the  university,  and  three 
schools  of  agriculture  and  two  experiment 
stations  at  other  points  in  the  state.  The 
college  of  forestry  has  extensive  forest  lands 
near  Lake  Itasca  for  practical  work.  In  1911 
Dr.  George  Edgar  Vincent  succeeded  Dr. 
Northrop  as  president  of  the  univensity. 

Prior  to  1884  more  than  S300,000  had  been 
invested  in  farms,  campus,  buildings,  and  e(juip- 
ment.  Bv  the  year  1906  this  had  increased 
to  nearly"  $2,000,000,  and  by  1911  to  about 
$6,000,000.  The  univensity  has  received  from 
private  benefactions  about  $550,000.  Since 
1907  the  campus  has  been  increased  from  about 
53  acres  to  about  120  acres  at  an  expense  of 
$841,000,  and  the  sums  made  available  by 
legislative  appropriation  for  the  years  1908  to 
1913  for  the  purpose  of  new  buildings,  equip- 
ment, and  other  permanent  improvements 
amount  to  over  $4,000,000.  The  university 
is  supported  by  funds  received  from  the  federal 
government,  by  legislative  appropriations  and 
the  proceeds  of  a  .23  mill  tax  from  the  state,  by 
interest  on  invested  proceeds  of  land  sales, 
and  by  students'  fees.  The  annual  budget  for 
current  expenses  for  the  year  1911-1912  shows 
a  total  income  of  $1,410,000.  The  university 
still  retains  a  large  part  of  the  lands  granted 
for  its  support,  and  much  of  this  land  contains 
valuable  ore  deposits.  The  endowment  ulti- 
mately to  be  derived  from  these  ore  lands  can 
scarcely  be  estimated  at  present  —  certainly 
several  millions  of  dollars.  The  university 
occupies  twenty-five  buildings  on  the  univer- 
sity campus,  twenty-nine  buildings  at  the 
university  farm,  and  thirty-three  buildings  at 
the  other  agricultural  schools  and  experiment 
stations.  There  are  under  construction  six 
buildings  on  the  university  campus  and  ten 
buildings  at  the  college  and  schools  of  agricul- 
ture. 

There  is  required  for  admission  to  the  col- 
leges of  science,  literature  and  arts,  agriculture, 
engineering,  dentistry,  mines,  pharmacy,  chem- 
istry, forestry,  and  nurses'  training  school,  a 
four  years'  high  school  course  (fifteen  units), 
including  certain  specified  subjects.  The  col- 
leges of  medicine,  law,  and  education  require 
two  3'ears  of  college  work  for  entrance. 

The  length  of  the  courses  of  study  in  the 
several  colleges  is  as  follows:  education,  two 
years;  dentistry,  law,  and  nurses'  training  school, 
three  years;  science,  literature  and  arts,  agri- 
culture, chemistry,  forestry,  mines,  and  phar- 
macy, four  years;  medicine  and  engineering, 
five  years.     The  college  of  medicine  requires 
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one  year  of  satisfactory  ser%'ice  as  hospital 
interne  before  granting  tlie  M.D.  degree.  The 
usual  degrees  for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
work  are  conferred  by  the  university. 

The  enrollment  of  students  of  collegiate 
grade  in  1911-1912  was  4073,  of  whom  311 
wore  in  the  summer  school.  Students  in  agri- 
cultural schools,  1322,  of  whom  186  were  at 
Crookston  and  Morris.  Correspondence  and 
e.xtension  courses,  306.  Total  enrollment,  5701. 
The  faculties  at  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
consist  of  418  professors  and  instructors  and 
104  assistants,  at  Crookston  and  Morris,  22 
instructors;  total,  544  members.  J.  B.  J. 

MINSHEU,  JOHN.  —  A  teacher  of  lan- 
guages and  writerof  a  polyglot  dictionary  in  1617. 
He  edited  and  enlarged  R.  Percyvall's  Dic- 
lionarij  in  Spanish  and  English  in  1599  (and 
1623),  and  augmented  Percyvall's  Spanish 
Grammar  in  1599.  His  polyglot  dictionary  is 
entitled  'Hye/xuiv  ti's  ras  VXil>cr(jai,  id  est,  Ductor 
in  Linguas.  The  Guide  into  Tongues.  Origi- 
nally there  were  eleven  languages:  English, 
Welsh,  Low  Dutch,  High  Dutch,  French, 
Itahan,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew.  These  are  given  together  for  the 
sake  of  comparison.  In  his  address  to  the 
reader  he  enumerated  the  various  gentlemen 
who  had  assisted  him  in  undertaking  his  great 
work,  and  prefixed  to  the  Dictionary  a  catalogue 
of  subscribers  for  the  volume,  headed  by  the 
King  (James  I),  the  Queen,  and  the  Prince  — 
the  first  instance  of  a  book  containing  such  a 
list.  Published  in  the  year  following  Shake- 
speare's death,  it  is  of  special  value  as  containing 
the  most  representative  names  of  book-buyers 
in  England.  F.  W. 

Reference:  — 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
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MIRABEAU,  GABRIEL  HONORE  RI- 
QUETI,  COMTE  DE  (1749-1790). —French 
author,  orator,  and  statesman.  His  chief 
interest  in  the  field  of  education  is  indicated 
by  four  speeches  pubhshed  posthumously  by 
his  friend  Cabanis  under  the  title:  Travail  sur 
r  Education  publique  trouv6  dans  les  Papiers 
de  Mirabcau  I'aine  (Paris,  1791).  In  one  of 
these  he  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  three 
French  acad(!mies  (later  done  by  the  Conven- 
tion, 1793),  to  be  replaced  by  a  single  national 
academy.  A  rather  elaborately  worked  out 
plan  of  educational  organization  recognized 
the  following  as  essential  factors  in  the  scheme: 
(1)  academies  (i.e.  learned  societies);  (2)  col- 
leges and  public  schools;  (3)  medical  schools; 
(4)  the  theater;  (5)  nmseums,  botanical  gar- 
dens, and  public  libraries.  This  never  got 
beyond  the  stage  of  a  "  proposed  "  bill,  but  it 
merits  note  among  the  educational  activities  of 


the  revolutionary  period.  His  works  were  pub- 
hshed in  nine  volumes  (CEuvres,  Paris,  1825- 
1827).  F.  E.  P. 

References:  — 

M^nioires  de  Mirabeau  Merits  par  lui-m^me,  par  son  P^re, 
son  Oncle,  et  son  Fits  adoptif.  Introd.  by  Victor 
Hugo.      (Brussels,  1S34-1836.) 

War'W'ick,  C.  F.  Mirabeau  and  the  French  Revolution. 
(Philadelphia,  1905.) 

WiLLERT,  P.  F.     Mirabeau.     (London,  1898.) 

MIRROR  WRITING.  —  Writing  which 
would  appear  Uke  normal  writing  if  seen  in  a 
mirror.  Such  writing  as  this  very  frequently 
appears  in  abnormal  cases.  It  is  readily  pro- 
duced by  a  normal  individual  by  taking  a  pen- 
cil in  his  left  hand,  and  moving  this  hand  freely 
without  special  effort  to  control  the  direction 
of  its  movements  while  he  writes  with  the 
right  hand.  Certain  persons  when  hypnotized 
produce  mirror  writing  with  the  right  hand. 
The  whole  matter  is  of  importance  to  the 
teacher  because  certain  children  exhibit  a  tend- 
ency to  produce  mirror  writing  in  the  early 
years  of  their  training.  Such  a  tendency  of 
the  young  child  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  child  is  extremely  left-handed.  When  he 
is  forced  to  write  with  his  right  hand,  he 
sometimes  inverts  the  order  of  the  move- 
ments as  a  normal  individual  inverts  these 
movements  in  the  experiment  of  tracing  with 
his  left  hand.  The  teacher  will  very  frequently 
regard  a  child  as  utterly  incompetent  to  form 
letters  because  the  regular  form  of  the  move- 
ments is  overlooked  on  account  of  their  in- 
verted character;  where  such  cases  arise,  it  is 
usually  best  to  make  some  concession  to  the 
left-handed  character  of  the  child's  organiza- 
tion. C.  H.  J. 

See  Ambidexterity;  Writing. 

MISSIONS.  THE  EDUCATIONAL  AS- 
PECT OF  MODERN.  —  Modern  missions  be- 
gan with  the  last  century.  The  charters  of  the 
missionary  societies  organized  at  that  time 
and  for  fifty  years  afterward  contained  little 
or  no  allusion  to  educational  work.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  missionary  endeavor  was  set  forth 
in  the  general  statement,  "  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  heathen  nations."  An  occasional 
charter  refers  to  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  languages  of  the  East  as  indicat- 
ing a  part  of  the  work  the  missionary  society 
was  set  to  accompHsh,  but  in  none  of  these 
earlier  charters  was  there  revealed  any  purpose 
to  plant  systems  of  education  in  the  East.  It 
is  equally  apparent  that  when  the  earlier 
mi.s.sionaries  reached  their  widely  separate 
fields  they  quickly  saw  the  necessity  of  be- 
ginning some  kiml  of  educational  operations, 
and  schools  of  low  grade  were  among  the  first 
reported  results  of  missionary  labor.  The  fact 
that  this  method  of  approach  was  adopted  by 
practically  all  of  the  earlier  missionaries  indi- 
cates a  general  practical  need  for  educational 
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work  as  a  foundation  for  the  missionary  entor- 
prisc.  As  in  most  instances  the  early  schools 
cstahlislu'd  by  the  missionaries  were  the  only 
educational  institutions  in  the  country,  they 
were  naturally  of  the  most  primitive  grade. 
In  reporting  the  schools  thus  started,  emphasis 
was  laid  by  the  missionaries,  not  upon  their 
educational  value,  but  upon  the  approach  to 
the  people  that  the  schools  afforded,  and  also 
upon  the  fact  that  through  these  schools 
natives  were  being  trained  to  become  mission- 
aries' helpers. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  article 
to  record  the  development  of  the  mission  school, 
but  it  should  be  recognized  that  as  a  natural 
and  inevitable  result  the  grade  of  mission 
schools  was  hfted  until  there  were  developed 
special  forms  of  education,  as  ministerial  train- 
ing for  selected  young  men  and  a  more  general 
line  of  education  with  emphasis  upon  languages, 
history,  geography,  and  mathematics,  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers.  It  was  inevitable, 
however,  that  the  school  should  experience 
a  larger  degree  of  development,  especially  in 
countries  like  India  and  Turkey,  where  there 
was  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people 
for  a  higher  education  for  their  children. 

Another  stimulus  to  the  development  of  the 
educational  work  of  missions  was  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  the  missionaries  had  received  col- 
lege education  and  were  naturally  appreciative 
of  the  value  of  such  a  discipline  in  the  new 
society  which  they  were  endeavoring  to  es- 
tablish throughout  the  mission  fields.  These 
saw  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  educated 
men  and  women  to  hold  positions  of  leader- 
ship, not  only  in  what  are  called  the  learned 
professions,  but  in  all  departments  of  business. 
At  the  same  time  the  mission  plan  involved  the 
development  of  the  Christian  Church  as  an 
institution  developed  within  the  East,  with 
Eastern  funds  and  under  Eastern  leadership, 
itself  aggressively  extending  Christianity  in 
the  country  in  which  it  was  established.  It 
required  no  argument  for  these  men  and  women, 
themselves  the  product  of  the  highest  educa- 
tion given  in  England  and  America,  to  realize 
that  such  an  Eastern  Church  must  have  as 
its  leaders  men  and  women  of  the  broadest  in- 
tellectual training.  This  fact  was  emphasized 
when  attention  was  called  to  the  defective 
educational  systems  already  existing  in  China, 
India,  Japan,  and  other  countries,  which,  al- 
though inadequate  to  prepare  men  for  modern 
life,  nevertheless  possessed  great  disciplinary 
values.  It  was  evident  that  if  the  Church 
of  Christ,  which  the  missionaries  were  attempt- 
ing to  develop  throughout  the  East,  was  ever 
to  become  a  recognized  force  and  assume  a 
place  of  leadership,  it  must  be  through  the  wide 
dissemination,  among  the  Christians  at  least, 
of  general  education,  including  even  that  of 
collegiate  grade  and  rank. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment   of    missionary    education,    particularly 


that  carried  on  by  missionaries  from  England 
and  America,  was  the  introduction  of  the  study 
of  English.  In  most  of  these  countries  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  there  was  no 
educational  literature,  and  it  could  hardly  be 
exjiected  that  the  missionaries  would  ever  be 
able  to  produce  a  modern  scientific  literature 
in  the  vernaculars  of  the  various  countries 
where  they  were  carrying  on  work  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  higher  educational 
institutions  into  which  their  intermediate  and 
boarding  and  high  schools  were  bound  to 
develoj).  They  did  create  a  literature  for  the 
primary  and  intermediate  schools  which  was 
measurably  adequate,  but  the  task  of  doing 
the  same  for  the  colleges  was  practically  too 
great  to  be  undertaken. 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  earlier  missionaries 
represented  for  the  most  part  the  English 
speaking  world,  and  as  the  countries  from  which 
they  came  were  recognized  by  the  people  as 
of  leading  political  and  commercial  influence, 
it  was  but  natural  that  there  would  be  a  general 
de.sire  on  the  part  of  the  young  men,  at  least  in 
mission  collegiate  institutions,  and  even  in 
high  schools,  to  study  English.  In  India  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  opened  a 
career  under  the  East  India  Company,  and 
later  under  the  British  government,  for  any 
Indian  young  man;  the  same  was  true  of 
Burma  and  Ceylon.  Moreover,  in  other  coun- 
tries, not  officially  connected  with  Enghsh- 
speaking  nations,  there  was  soon  developed  the 
opinion  that  English  was  a  modern  classical 
language,  the  language  of  the  great  commercial 
nations  of  the  world,  and  that  the  mastery  of 
that  tongue  would  be  of  financial  as  well  as 
intellectual  value  to  their  j^oung  men. 

From  1855  to  1875  there  was  a  reaction  on 
the  part  of  some  mis.sionary  societies  against 
higher  educational  work  in  mission  institu- 
tions, and  especially  against  the  teaching  of 
the  natives  through  the  medium  of  Western 
languages.  This  department  of  mission  effort 
had  not  made  the  same  progress  in  German 
and  Scandinavian  societies  that  had  been  made 
by  English-speaking  societies.  There  was  at 
that  time  much  discussion  among  the  home 
societies  and  their  constituency  as  to  the  place 
of  higher  education  in  missionary  work.  While 
in  not  a  few  instances  the  decision  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  home  societies  was  against  the  further 
development  of  liigher  educational  work  on 
the  mission  field,  under  the  direction  of  the 
missionaries  this  work  was  gradually  and  per- 
sistently enlarged,  until  during  the  last  quarter 
of  that  century,  mission  boarding  and  high 
schools  in  no  small  number  began  to  assume 
the  rank  and  do  the  work  of  collegiate  institu- 
tions. It  should  be  stated  that  in  the  meantime 
the  conservative  constituency  at  home  began  to 
realize  the  place  that  education  must  take  in 
the  planting  of  permanent  Christian  institutions 
in  the  East,  and  opposition  rapidlj'  diminished 
until  it  has  now  practically  disappeared. 
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Among  the  Roman  Catholics  quite  another 
set  of  problems  presented  tiiemselves.  Their 
schools  were  not  as  democratic  and  general 
as  those  of  the  Protestants,  but  were  regarded 
more  as  church  schools,  and  were  maintained 
within  and  for  the  Church. 

The  Aim  of  Mission  Schools. — In  creating 
a  system  of  education  in  the  mission  field 
the  endeavor  has  been  made  from  the  be- 
ginning so  to  develop  the  work  that  it  shall 
belong  to  the  country  and  not  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  foreign  educational  sys- 
tem imposed  upon  the  country.  The  teachers 
in  most  primary  schools,  apart  from  the  heads 
of  kindergartens,  are  natives.  The  same  is 
practically  true  in  the  boarding  and  high 
schools,  except  that  occasionally  the  head  of 
the  school,  for  the  present  at  least,  is  a  mission- 
ary. It  is  not  expected,  however,  that  the 
foreigner  will  hold  permanent  control. 

In  collegiate  institutions  the  great  majority 
of  the  teachers  are  natives  of  the  country.  In 
some  of  these  the  president  is  a  native,  with 
missionaries  working  under  him,  as  in  the 
Dosliisha  in  Japan.  Even  in  the  theological 
schools  in  mission  fields,  native  teachers  are 
employed.  It  is  probalsly  true  that  the  for- 
eigner will  keep  his  hand  upon  the  collegiate 
and  theological  institutions  longer  by  far  than 
upon  the  other  schools  of  the  country;  how 
long  he  will  continue  to  hold  dominating  in- 
fluence will  depend  upon  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  country  itself  develops  in  moral  and 
educational  ability  and  the  native  leaders  show 
themselves  capable  of  assuming  the  larger 
Christian  responsibility.  The  general  pohcy, 
however,  of  mission  institutions  in  this  respect 
has  been  from  the  first,  and  still  is,  to  develop 
native  talent  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  to  em- 
ploy that  talent  in  the  educational  work. 

Support  of  Mission  Schools.  —  Another 
phase  of  this  work  is  the  devclo])ment  of  self- 
support.  It  was  early  learned  by  the  mission- 
aries that  free  schools  were  practically  value- 
less. The  Asiatic  appreciates  that  for  which 
he  pays  something,  but  is  liable  to  look  almost 
with  disdain  upon  that  which  costs  him  nothing. 
No  free  school  can  ex|)ect  to  command  the  regu- 
lar attendance  of  its  jjujuIs.  There  are  jjrob- 
ably  no  schools  in  the  world  that  come  nearer 
to  self-Bupport  through  the  tuition  paid  by 
pupils  tiian  do  many  of  the  mission  schools  of 
the  East.  In  fact,  large  numbers  of  these 
schools  arc  wholly  self-supporting,  although 
still  retaining  their  relations  to  the  mission. 
Even  the  (H)llogiate  institutions,  in  some  coun- 
tries like  Turkey,  secure  from  the  pupils  them- 
selves in  the  form  of  fees  or  tuition  from 
three-fourths  to  five  sixths,  or  even  a  larger 
ratio  of  the  cost  of  the  conduct  of  the  schools. 
The  development  of  sclf-supjiort  has  not  been 
so  marked  in  India  because  of  the  greater  pov- 
erty of  the  class  of  people  who  make  up  the 
student  clientele.  So  long  as  Americans  and 
Europeans    remain  in    any  api)reciable   num- 


ber as  teachers  in  the  mission  colleges  and 
universities,  financial  help  from  abroad  will  be 
necessary  for  their  conduct. 

The  Character  of  Mission  Schools.  —  Mis- 
sionary education  has  been  handicapped  for 
the  lack  of  a  model  or  precedent;  the  whole 
plan  of  education  had  to  be  wrought  out  by 
the  missionaries  through  long  and  protracted 
experiments  in  each  country.  Each  different 
country  presented  new  problems  to  be  met  and 
solved.  At  the  same  time  few  of  the  mission- 
aries had  received  scientific  pedagogical  train- 
ing. Large  numbers  had  full  collegiate  training, 
but  with  no  special  reference  to  the  teaching 
profession.  JVIany  missionaries  went  to  the 
field  expecting  to  engage  only  in  evangelistic 
enterprises,  but  soon  found  themselves  in 
charge  of  a  large  educational  work. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  development 
of  the  missionary  educational  system,  if  it 
could  be  called  a  system,  was  irregular  and  often 
unscientific.  The  hindrances  already  named 
were  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  man  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  high  school,  college,  or 
even  university  was  seldom  able  to  give  his 
entire  time  and  strength  to  that  work.  Recog- 
nizing also  that  missionary  educational  efforts 
from  the  beginning  have  been  curtailed  for 
the  want  of  proper  financial  support,  we  begin 
to  reaUze  some  of  the  limitations  under  which 
this  work  has  been  developed.  There  is 
hardly  a  mission  school  to-day  that  is  properly 
equipped.  In  the  marked  educational  ad- 
vance of  countries  like  Japan  the  missionary 
schools  are  rapidly  left  behind.  The  Eastern 
governments,  becoming  alert  to  the  value  of 
modern  education,  are  able  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  for 
their  equipment,  far  superior  to  those  of  any 
mission  plaiit.  China  is  making  rapid  progress 
in  this  line  at  the  present  time,  and  even  the 
Turkish  Empire,  under  the  new  regime,  is 
appropriating  large  sums  of  money  for  develop- 
ing a  national  educational  system. 

Notwithstanding  that  missionary  work  is  so 
defective  in  equipment  and  in  skilled  leader- 
ship, the  fact  remains  that  the  mission  schools 
in  most  of  these  countries  have  been  the  models 
which  have  demonstrated  to  the  officials  of 
the  country  what  can  be  done  in  the  line  of 
modern  education,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  have  awakened  ambition  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  for  education.  Moreover,  though 
far  suriiassing  the  missionary  institutions  in 
c(!uipnu>nt,  in  many  places  the  government 
schools  are  not  poptdar,  because  of  inability 
to  secure  teachers  able  to  command  the  con- 
fidence of  the  parents  and  pupils. 

Courses  of  Instruction.  —  It  is  impossible 
within  the  limits  (if  this  article  to  give  any 
adequate  conce])tion  of  the  courses  of  study 
offered  in  the  higher  collegiate  missionary  in- 
stitutions. In  each  case  and  in  every  country 
the  missionary  college  offers  a  currictdum  that 
places  it  among  the  first  educational  institu- 
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tions  of  the  land.  This  position  is  held  by 
nearly  all  of  the  so-called  mission  colleges, 
althougii  at  present  in  Japan  the  national 
universities  are  in  advance  of  the  missionary 
college,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  students  of 
the  missionary  college,  to  complete  their  course, 
will  go  to  the  university.  In  each  country  the 
endeavor  is  made  to  adapt  the  course  of  in- 
struction to  the  needs  of  the  country.  In  no 
instance  has  the  American  or  English  curricu- 
lum been  transported  bodily  to  the  East.  Less 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  dead  languages,  and 
more  cmiihasis  u])on  spoken  tongues,  especially 
Enghsh,  French,  and  German. 

The  sciences,  which  were  at  first  indifferently 
taught,  are  receiving  more  emphasis  as  the 
East  is  developing.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  history  of  Western  nations,  upon  the 
science  of  government,  economics,  etc.,  all  of 
wliich  are  demanded.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  an  unusual  demand  for  the  sciences  and 
the  development  of  technical  training.  How 
far  missionary  societies  will  be  able  to  respond 
to  this  call  remains  to  be  seen.  To  meet  this 
demand  the  universities'  missions  are  coming 
to  the  front. 

It  should  also  be  understood  that  all  of  the 
mission  colleges  put  emphasis  upon  the  train- 
ing of  the  stable  moral  character.  This  state- 
ment applies  to  all  of  the  mission  schools, 
beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
school.  The  development  of  character  is 
fundamental  in  the  ideas  of  the  missionaries 
and  the  societies  backing  them,  and  emphasis 
upon  this  point  is  not  lacking  even  in  institu- 
tions not  especially  labeled  as  missionary,  but 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  missionary  educa- 
tional system. 

The  Protestant  mission  schools,  with  few 
exceptions,  have  no  religious  tests  for  admis- 
sion or  for  graduation.  In  most  of  the  schools 
the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  and 
the  principles  that  underlie  it,  as  well  as  some- 
thing of  an  outline  of  the  history  of  its  develop- 
ment and  the  growth  of  the  Christian  Church, 
have  place  in  the  regular  instruction  given. 
Every  pupil  is  left  free  to  adhere  to  the  religion 
of  his  fathers,  without  loss  of  standing  in  the 
school  and  without  sacrifice  of  any  of  its 
privileges. 

Female  Education.  —  There  is  probably 
no  department  of  missionary  education  which 
is  more  fundamentally  important  than  that 
dealing  with  the  education  of  girls.  In 
nearly  every  country  where  the  missionaries 
have  started  schools  there  was  not  only  an 
immemorial  custom,  but  a  deep-seated  and 
fundamental  prejudice  against  the  advance  of 
woman,  and  in  most  of  these  countries  it  was 
a  matter  of  belief  that  women  were  incapable 
of  intellectual  improvement.  In  some  places 
the  idea  that  a  woman  could  learn  to  read  was 
hardly  to  be  entertained;  but  the  still  more 
advanced  idea  that  she  should  be  educated  was 
regarded  as  preposterous. 


In  the  face  of  this  handicap,  the  mission- 
aries began  in  a  modest  way  to  educate  girls, 
in  tiie  face  often  of  open  and  violent  ojjposition. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  surijrise  to themi.s.sion- 
aries  themselves  that  this  ()i)i)osition  has  so 
comjiletely  disappeared.  (Jirls'  schools  in  many 
of  the  mission  fields  are  among  the  most 
popular  of  missionary  institutions,  and  many 
an  Oriental  parent  is  paying  handsomely  for 
the  education  of  his  daughters.  While  Japan 
has  made  marvelous  progress  in  adopting  an 
educational  system  for  the  empire,  she  has  not 
made  the  same  development  in  girls'  schools 
as  in  those  for  young  men;  and  even  to-day  it 
has  been  stated  on  what  seems  to  be  good 
authority  that  the  mission  collegiate  institu- 
tions for  young  women  are  superior  to  the 
government  institutions  for  girls. 

The  girls'  schools,  at  first  of  the  humblest 
character,  have  developed,  as  have  the  schools 
for  boys,  and  have  proven  to  the  people  be- 
yond any  po.ssibility  of  doubt,  not  only  that 
girls  are  capable  of  intellectual  discipline  and 
development,  but  that  there  is  a  place  in  Oriental 
society  for  the  educated  woman.  These  school 
systems  have  developed  into  colleges  for  young 
women,  some  of  which  have  already  gained 
international  repute,  like  the  American  Col- 
lege for  Girls  in  Constantinople,  and  other 
institutions  in  Turkey  of  similar  character,  as 
well  as  colleges  for  girls  in  India,  China,  and 
Ja]jan.  Wliile  the  courses  of  study  in  these 
colleges  are  not  yet  quite  up  to  the  grade  of 
corresponding  institutions  for  men,  yet  they  do 
not  lag  far  laehind.  They  are  all  thoroughly 
abreast  of  local  conditions,  and  are  preparing 
women  for  positions  of  marked  influence  and 
leadership.  The  graduates  of  these  schools 
have  open  to  them  the  teaching  profession,  and 
the  demand  even  from  government  institutions 
for  teachers  is  far  greater  than  the  mission 
schools  can  supply. 

As  a  natural  result  of  the  elevation  of  woman- 
hood through  these  schools  of  the  East,  we 
find  that  the  young  men  who  are  graduates  from 
higher  institutions  of  learning  are  eager  to  secure 
wives  who  have  had  a  higher  course  of  instruc- 
tion. About  one  third  of  all  the  pupils  in  the 
mission  schools  of  the  world  are  girls  and  young 
women.  This  fact  demonstrates  the  place 
which  these  schools  already  hold  and  the  influ- 
ence they  exert. 

Classification  of  Schools.  —  Departmental 
classifications  of  mission  schools  have  been 
most  unscientific  in  all  countries,  and  with- 
out uniformity  throughout  the  world.  The 
fact  that  every  missionary  society  prosecut- 
ing work  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  single 
country  has  felt  it  necessary  to  take  up  some 
form  of  educational  work  is  a  clear  indication 
that,  in  the  judgment  at  least  of  the  workers 
on  the  ground  and  the  societies  at  home,  per- 
manent missionary  institutions  cannot  be  es- 
tablished in  any  country  without  their  being 
embodied  in  some  form  of  general  education. 
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The  first  educational  work  undertaken  by  the 
missionaries  was  elementary. 

Primary  or  Village  Schools.  —  Even  during 
the  first  modern  missionary  generation  the 
primary  school  held  an  important  place.  The 
first  work  the  missionaries  could  do,  even  while 
they  were  learning  the  language  of  the  people, 
and,  in  fact,  as  one  of  the  most  effective  ways 
of  securing  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
vernacular,  was  to  gather  groups  of  cliildren 
together  into  rude  schools.  If  there  was  a  lit- 
erature of  the  land,  the  cliildren  were  taught  to 
read  that  literature;  if,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
of  the  peoples  of  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  their  own  vernacular  had  no  written 
character,  the  cliildren  were  taught  the  charac- 
ters which  the  missionaries  created  and  the 
grammar  of  the  language  which  they  made, 
and  thus  education  in  the  vernacular  com- 
menced. 

The  village  or  primary  school,  however,  has 
become  one  of  the  institutions  of  mis.sionary 
effort,  and  Ues  at  the  foundation  of  the  educa- 
tional work  carried  on  in  all  countries.  In 
these  schools  are  gathered  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  the  pupils  under  missionary  instruc- 
tion. Most  of  these  lowest  schools  are  not 
carefully  and  thoroughly  organized.  In  no 
single  country  can  the  missionary  primary 
educational  work  be  called  a  "  system,"  as 
there  is  little  or  no  relation  between  the  schools 
carried  on  by  one  mission  board  and  the  schools 
even  in  near  regions  carried  on  by  another 
missionary  organization.  While  there  is  lack 
of  systematic  cooperation  in  primary  educa- 
tional work,  essentially  the  same  things  are 
taught  in  all  these  schools,  viz.  training  in  writ- 
ing and  reading  the  vernacular,  with  a  smatter- 
ing of  number  work  and  a  httle  geography  and 
history,  with  stories  about  foreign  countries 
and  the  Bible.  In  some  countries,  and  by  some 
mission  boards,  English,  German,  or  French 
is  taught  even  in  the  lower  grades. 

It  can  be  laid  down  as  a  fact  that  wherever 
the  modern  missionary  has  gone  and  among 
whatever  people  he  labors,  there  have  been 
organized  under  his  direction  widely  extended 
common  village  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls. 
These,  for  the  most  part,  were  at  the  beginning 
and  still  are  the  only  schools  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  and  furnish  the  only  rudimentary 
education  afforded  the  children  of  that  country. 
The  teachers  in  these  schools  are  natives,  who 
in  turn  have  received  their  training  in  the  higher 
schools  more  directly  under  the  missionary. 
The  missionary  has  general  charge  of  the  pri- 
mary educational  system,  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  expense  of  the  school  is  paid  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  people  themselves  in  the  form 
of  tuition.  This  statement  does  not  apply 
to  Japan  and  some  other  countries,  since  the 
governments  of  Japan  and  a  few  other  na- 
tions have  themselves  dtn-eloped  a  comprehen- 
sive primary  educational  system  which  has 
made  it  unnecessary  for  the  missionary  to  give 


time  and  strength  and  to  spend  money  on  this 
line  of  work. 

The  primary  and  village  schools  now  carried 
on  by  Protestant  missionaries  alone  number 
nearly  29,000,  and  they  have  an  attendance 
of  over  730,000  pupils,  of  whom  nearly  one 
third  are  girls.  In  each  instance  it  is  in  these 
schools  that  children  receive  the  first  rudiments 
of  an  education  and  get  their  first  ambition 
to  advance  in  an  intellectual  course.  The 
most  of  these  schools  are  in  rural  regions,  away 
from  centers  of  influence  and  action,  but  among 
some  of  the  most  virile  populations. 

The  Roman  Catholics  were  in  some  respects 
the  pioneers  in  the  prosecution  of  primary 
education.  In  schools  organized  and  conducted 
by  them  among  non-Christian  races  they  have 
a  primary  school  population  under  their  direc- 
tion and  control  numbering  841,000.  This 
gives  a  total  of  children  in  non-Christian  coun- 
tries studying  in  Christian  mission  schools  in 
the  primary  grade  of  1,571,000,  but  few  of. 
whom  would  have  had  any  school  privileges 
had  it  not  been  for  the  missionary. 

Kindergartens.  —  The  kindergarten  was  in- 
troduced into  Asia  by  missionaries.  It  is  a 
comparatively  new  method  of  education  in  the 
Nearer  and  the  Farther  East.  Missionaries 
introduced  the  first  kindergarten  into  Japan 
and  prepared  the  first  kindergarten  literature, 
but  the  Japanese  government  has  now  adopted 
this  method  of  training.  It  is  proving  to  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  methods  of  education 
that  the  missionaries  have  introduced  into  any 
country,  attractive  to  parents  and  receiving 
general  favor  from  government  officials.  In 
India  the  government  gives  subsidies  for  well 
conducted  kindergartens.  The  Chinese  are 
showing  unusual  interest  in  kindergarten  train- 
ing; and  in  Turkey  parents  are  eager  to  have 
their  children  come  into  the  developing  and 
suggestive  atmosphere  of  the  kindergarten. 
The  kindergarten  holds  a  different  place  in 
missionary  education  from  that  occupied  by  the 
common  village  school.  In  the  latter,  for  the 
most  part,  pupils  are  gathered  from  the  lower 
strata  of  society,  while  the  kindergarten  has 
the  patronage  of  the  higher  classes  and  thus 
brings  the  missionary  educational  system 
closer  to  the  palace.  The  kindergarten  has 
not  yet  been  widely  introduced  in  any  country 
abroad.  Only  the  more  advanced  of  the  East- 
ern peoples  have  yet  been  offered  this  method 
of  child  instruction.  There  are  as  yet  only 
about  5000  children  in  the  Protestant  mission- 
ary kindergartens,  wliile  the  Roman  Catholics 
seem  to  hav<'  given  little  or  no  attention  to  this 
type  of  education. 

Intermediate  and  High  Schools.  —  During  the 
first  missionary  century  in  this  modern  era, 
practically  all  of  the  education  carried  on  by 
missionaries  was  of  the  primary  character.  It 
was  inevitable,  however,  that  in  the  awakening 
of  the  East,  education  could  not  be  kejit  down 
to   primary   grade,   and   tiiat   steady   advance 
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should  be  made  until  the  primary  and  villaf;o 
school  grew  into  the  intermediate  school, 
which,  in  turn,  developed  into  the  high  school. 
This  statement  should  not  give  the  imi)ression 
that  the  missionaries  had  a  well  developed 
school  system,  in  which  pupils  passed  readily 
and  systematically  from  one  grade  to  another. 
It  is  not  uncommon  even  to-day  to  find  under 
a  single  roof,  occupying  the  same  classroom, 
and  studying  side  by  side,  students  of  primary 
and  of  high  school  grade,  with  all  gradations 
between. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  recognized 
that  the  desire  for  education  on  the  part  of  the 
people  themselves,  cooperating  with  the  need 
of  the  missionaries  for  trained  native  workers, 
led  to  the  development  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem at  the  larger  centers  of  population  until 
there  came  to  be  well-defined  schools,  which, 
in  the  ordinary  classification,  would  be  called 
high  schools.  These  did  not  fit  for  college  or 
have  a  uniform  course  of  study,  but  they  were 
the  schools  giving  the  highest  and  most  exten- 
sive training  to  both  young  men  and  young 
women  in  the  country,  and  would  compare 
favorably  with  even  some  collegiate  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  In  the  Protestant  mission 
schools  in  Africa  and  the  East,  of  intermediate 
and  high  school  grade,  including  mission 
boarding  schools  referred  to  under  another 
heading,  there  are  now  studying  165,500,  of 
whom  about  60,000  are  girls  and  young  women, 
while  the  Roman  Catholics  have  an  attendance 
in  schools  of  a  similar  class  of  156,000.  This 
makes  a  total  of  students  studjnng  in  mission 
intermediate,  boarding,  and  high  schools  for 
both  sexes  and  in  all  countries  of  321,000. 

Boarding  Schools.  —  The  missionary  board- 
ing school  might  almost  be  classed  under  the 
name  of  liigh  school,  but  having  characteristics 
pecuUar  to  itself,  it  fills  a  place  of  such  great 
importance  in  the  work  of  missionary  education 
among  Eastern  races  that  it  should  receive 
special  mention.  The  missionary  boarding 
school  is  probably  the  poorest  classified  and 
organized  school  which  can  be  named.  Under 
modern  development  it  has  become  much  better 
organized  than  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  basis 
of  classification  in  the  boarding  school  is  the 
pupil,  and  not  his  studies  or  age.  In  most  of 
these  schools  pupils  are  gathered  from  outlying 
districts  and  kept  in  the  school  home,  which 
may  well  be  compared  to  the  old  New  England 
academy.  The  emphasis,  from  the  missionary 
standpoint,  is  placed  upon  the  Christian  char- 
acter of  the  home  into  wliich  the  pupils  are 
gathered,  and  not  upon  the  courses  of  study 
or  the  scientific  character  of  the  instruction 
given.  It  is  from  these  schools  both  for  boys 
and  girls  that  the  missionary  secures  teachers 
for  the  lower  schools  and  the  best  native 
missionary  workers.  Statistics  were  given  un- 
der the  preceding  subject. 

Normal  Schools.  —  The  normal  school  is  one 


of  the  later  developments  of  the  missionary 
educational  system.  It  is  only  in  recent  years 
that  the  missionaries  have  been  conscious  of 
the  necessity  of  having  more  scientifically 
trained  teachers.  Even  at  the  present  time, 
however,  the  missionary  normal  schools  are 
woefully  deficient.  Few  indeed  have  come  up 
to  grade,  but  it  should  be  said  that  an  earnest 
endeavor  is  now  being  made  to  put  normal 
instruction  upon  a  better  basis.  In  some 
countries  the  missionaries  of  various  denomina- 
tions are  uniting  in  the  development  of  a  nor- 
mal school  that  is  worthy  of  the  work  to  be 
done.  Missionaries  are  securing  for  them- 
selves special  pedagogical  training,  with  a  view 
to  giAnng  more  attention  to  normal  school  edu- 
cation. This  advance  has  been  made  under 
the  stress  of  the  need  and  the  pressure  of  the 
governments  where  the  schools  are.  India, 
for  instance,  is  demanding  a  better  grade  of 
teachers  for  the  primary  schools  that  receive 
grants-in-aid  from  the  government.  The  same 
is  true  of  Ceylon,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
true  soon  of  China  and  of  Turkey. 

It  is  strange  that  the  normal  school  has  not 
had  earlier  and  more  complete  development. 
It  is  expected  that  this  phase  of  missionary 
work  -n-ill  henceforth  develop  more  rapidly,  and 
that  the  missionary  schools  will  be  called  upon 
much  more  than  in  the  past  to  provide  teachers 
for  the  governments,  and  that  they  will  be 
copied  more  as  models  for  the  development  of 
national  institutions.  It  is  impossible  to  se- 
cure accurate  statistics  regarding  the  number 
of  pupils  under  normal  training  in  mission 
schools,  since  in  most  cases  instruction  in  this 
department  is  given  in  collegiate  and  training 
schools  to  special  classes,  of  which  separate 
records  are  not  kept. 

In  probably  a  majority  of  the  mission  board- 
ing schools  for  girls,  domestic  economy  is  taught. 
This  is  not  the  domestic  economy  of  Occidental 
life,  but  of  the  life  of  the  pupils  among  whom 
the  school  is  estabUshed  and  for  whom  it  works. 
Attempt  is  made  to  avoid  training  the  girls 
into  ways  of  living  that  ■n-ill  not  be  in  harmony 
with  their  life  after  graduation.  It  was  once 
thought  necessary  to  introduce  Western  ways 
into  Asiatic  schools  and  to  teach  these  ways 
to  the  pupils;  but  wiser  counsels  are  now  pre- 
vailing. The  girls  in  boarding  schools,  as,  for 
instance,  in  India,  are  taught  to  prepare  the 
foods  of  India  with  Indian  apparatus,  and  to 
serve  these  foods  in  the  best  possible  way  with 
the  equipment  an  Indian  kitchen  affords.  In 
most  of  the  boarding  schools  each  pupil  is 
expected  to  have  a  share  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  institution,  under  wise  and  com- 
petent teachers,  so  that  when  she  completes 
her  course  she  will  carry  to  her  home  the 
highest  domestic  skill  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

In  some  instances,  where  it  is  expected  that 
pupils  will  be  brought  into  contact  in  their 
afterlife  with  people  of  the  West,  or  where  it 
is  anticipated  that  Western  customs  will  pre- 
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vail  more  or  less  in  their  homes,  Western 
phases  of  domestic  economy  are  introduced 
into  the  school;  as,  for  instance,  in  great  cen- 
ters like  Tokyo,  Bombay,  and  Constantinople, 
certain  girls  are  taught  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  West,  which  consists  of  the  preparation 
of  Western  food  in  a  Western  way  and  the 
serving  of  those  foods  at  a  table  as  it  would 
be  served  in  Europe  or  the  United  States.  At 
the  same  time,  the  pupil  is  taught  to  sit  at  the 
table  and  to  carry  herself  in  a  way  that  would 
be  acceptable  in  good  society  in  the  West. 

This  phase  of  domestic  economy  is  not 
widely  extended,  but  it  is  important,  since  not 
a  few  of  the  graduates  of  these  institutions, 
especially  the  girls'  colleges,  become  wives  of 
professional  men  who  either  themselves  go 
to  America  or  to  Europe  with  their  wives  or 
are  called  upon  to  entertain  Western  men  of 
note  in  their  homes.  In  all  such  cases  a  knowl- 
edge of  Western  customs  is  of  great  value. 
But  for  the  most  part  the  domestic  economy 
taught  in  the  mi.ssion  schools  is  that  of  the 
country  wherein  they  are  located. 

Collegiate  Institutions.  —  The  missionary 
colleges  were  in  many  instances  the  first  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  to  be  developed  in 
the  countries  in  which  they  exist  to-day.  This 
statement  is  true  of  Turkey,  Persia,  Bulgaria, 
India,  Burma,  Cejdon,  Korea,  and  Africa,  and, 
viewed  from  a  Western  standpoint,  of  China 
and  Japan.  They  were  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  village  school,  and  have  come  into  exist- 
ence at  the  demand  of  the  people  for  modern 
Western  education,  accompanied  by  the  need 
in  missionary  work  for  thoroughly  trained  native 
leaders.  It  is  tliis  reciuircment  of  the  mis- 
sionary work,  together  with  the  aspirations 
of  those  who  sought  an  education  for  its  own 
sake  and  for  what  it  would  bring  to  them  in 
the  way  of  advancement,  that  has  made  the 
missionary  college  a  significant  institution  in 
the  East  to-day.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
many  liigh  schools,  and  even  ordinary  boarding 
schools  under  missionary  direction,  have  been 
given  the  name  "college."  This  weakness, 
on  the  part  of  certain  missionaries,  for  a  high- 
sounding  name  has  brought  discredit,  in  some 
countries,  upon  the  missionary  college.  At 
the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  mis- 
sionary colleges  have  been,  in  most  cases,  the 
foremost  institutions  for  higher  Western  learn- 
ing in  the  countries  where  they  have  been 
established;  and  in  lands  like  Turkey,  Africa, 
India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  China,  and  Korea  they 
stand  without  a  rival.  The  development  of 
mis.sionary  colleges  within  the  last  generation 
has  l)een  rapid.  In  1850  there  was  hardly  a 
missionary  school  that  bore  the  name  "  college." 
The  real  collegiate  movement  began  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  last  century.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  college  is  quite  parallel  with  the 
awakening  of  the  Asiatic  races,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  that  awakening. 

The  courses  of  study  in  these  colleges  are 


on  a  par  with  the  curricula  of  the  ordinary 
colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
many  of  the  denominational  colleges  of  Great 
Britain.  Not  so  much  emphasis  is  put  upon 
the  dead  languages  as  upon  the  living,  and 
in  all  these  institutions  the  native  tongue  of 
the  missionary  in  charge  is  made  the  principal 
foreign  tongue;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  French 
missionary  colleges,  French  is  the  principal  for- 
eign language;  in  the  German  colleges,  German, 
and  in  the  English  colleges,  English. 

These  institutions  have  been  most  satisfac- 
torily patronized  by  tlie  people.  They  are 
more  largely  self-supporting,  because  of  the 
heavy  tuitions  the  people  themselves  pay,  than 
are  similar  institutions  in  America  and  Europe. 
It  has  been  currently  reported  that  the  Ameri- 
can colleges  in  Turkey,  all  of  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  missionary  work  there,  have  had 
unusual  influence  in  shaping  the  new  Turkish 
Empire  and  in  preparing  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple for  constitutional  government.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  overestimate  the  place  which 
the  missionary  colleges  to-day  hold  in  the 
great  national  movements  of  the  East  and  the 
influence  which  they  exert  over  the  minds  of 
the  young  men  and  young  women  coming 
forward  rapidly  to  positions  of  leadership 
among  these  awakening  nations.  These  colleges 
have  formed  the  model  upon  which  private 
and  national  collegiate  institutions  have  been 
created. 

More  than  25,000  of  the  brightest  young 
men  and  women  in  the  Nearer  and  the  Farther 
East  are  to-day  receiving  a  thorough  higher 
education  in  the  collegiate  and  training  insti- 
tutions which  Protestant  missionaries  have 
estabUshed,  and  which  directly  or  indirectly 
they  sustain.  This  means  the  graduation  of 
some  4000  young  men  and  women  each  year 
to  take  positions  of  commanding  influence 
among  their  own  people.  The  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries furnish  no  distinct  statistics  covering 
this  grade  of  work. 

Medical  Colleges.  —  The  medical  college  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  medical  as  well  as  of  the 
general  educational  missionary  work.  Even 
to  the  present  time  there  have  been  not  a  large 
number  of  medical  colleges  established  in 
mission  fields,  but  a  few  of  these  are  of  a  high 
order  and  rapidly  developing,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Medical  College  at  Pekin,  China,  in  which 
six  different  organizations  unite  and  which  is 
already  recognized  by  the  imperial  government; 
also  the  Syrian  Protestant  Medical  College 
at  Beirut  in  northern  Syria.  In  China,  in 
India,  and  in  Turkey,  as  well  as  many  other 
of  the  Eastern  countries,  the  first  modern 
scientific  medical  education  provided  for  young 
men  has  been  given  through  the  missionary 
medical  college  and  by  the  medical  missionary 
in  the  form  of  personal  instruction  to  native 
assistants.  Tliere  arc  some  1000  students  in 
the  distinctly  Protestant  missionary  medical 
colleges,  besides  medical  missionary  assistants 
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aiid  nursfs  nuinboriiiK  soveral  thousands.  The 
Roman  ('atholics  furnish  no  statistics. 

Industrial  Schools.  —  Iiidustrial  schools  are 
the  least  systematized  and  the  poorest  devel- 
oped of  any  of  the  educational  institutions 
connected  with  missionary  work.  They  are 
probably  the  least  scientifically  conducted. 
The  first  idea  of  the  industrial  mission  school 
grew  out  of  a  desire  to  i)rovide  for  needy  pupils 
some  means  by  which  tliey  might  earn  a  part, 
at  least,  of  their  own  support,  while  securing 
an  education.  For  that  purpose  industries 
were  introduced  with  the  main  object  of  fur- 
nishing food  and  clothing  for  the  students 
practicing  them.  This  was  followed  bj'  the 
idea  of  teaching  pupils  some  trade  by  which 
they  might  earn  their  livelihood  after  they 
had  finished  their  education.  The  necessity  for 
this  vocational  training  grew  out  of  the  per- 
secution which  the  Christian  student  often 
received  and  which  handicapped  him  in  in- 
dustrial competition.  This  part  of  missionary 
work  has  not,  on  the  whole,  proved  a  success. 
Missionaries  have  not  shown  themselves  ca- 
pable of  teaching  trades  to  Asiatic  young  men 
by  which  they  may  earn  a  livelihood  after 
going  out  into  the  world.  Instances  are  com- 
paratively few  where  students  graduating  from 
an  industrial  school  have  successfuUy  pursued 
the  trade  studied  in  the  school. 

At  the  present  time  industrial  work  is  taking 
a  somewhat  modified  form,  and  will  probablj' 
be  widely  developed  along  tliis  Une;  namely, 
to  t<"ach  the  pupil  to  use  the  tools  of  his  country 
and  produce  that  which  the  people  themselves 
require,  and  to  do  it  at  a  price  that  will  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  live  thereby.  Alto- 
gether too  many  of  the  industrial  schools  have 
taught  the  pupils  to  produce  goods  which  could 
not  be  sold  except  in  a  foreign  market  and 
through  the  missionary  agency.  One  thing 
has  been  accomplished  by  all  these  forms  of 
industrial  work;  namely,  the  pupils  have  been 
taught  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  tlieir  minds 
have  been  dispossessed  of  the  false  impression 
so  prevalent  in  the  East  that  a  scholar  must 
not  do  manual  labor.  The  results  in  this 
direction  have  been  most  beneficial. 

There  is  an  independent  line  of  industrial 
work  for  women  wliich  needs  to  be  mentioned. 
This  consists  largely  of  lace  making  and  needle- 
work, and  has  been,  in  large  part,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  them  a  means  of  livelihood. 
The  results  have  been  most  satisfactory  in 
that  widows  and  others  who  without  this 
would  be  beggars  upon  the  street  or  something 
worse,  have  become  self-respecting  and  inde- 
pendent, earning  their  li^•ing  by  the  skill  and 
labor  of  their  hands.  Industrial  work  of  this 
kind  on  a  large  scale  has  been  carried  on,  as, 
for  instance,  by  Miss  Shattuck  at  Oorfa,  where 
thousands  of  widows  and  orphans  were  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  earn  their  living  when 
Turkish  massacres  had  cut  off  their  every 
source  of  support. 


The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  do  not 
publish  rei)orts  of  their  industrial  operations, 
although  they  are  not  behind  the  Protestant 
societies  in  teaciiing  the  dignity  of  labor  and 
self-help  and  in  instructing  their  pupils  in 
various  handicrafts.  In  Africa  the  demand 
for  a  fuller  development  of  this  line  of  instruc- 
tion is  on  the  increase. 

Technical  Schools.  —  The  missionary  techni- 
cal school  has  not  been  widely  developed, 
although  at  the  present  time  the  call  is  growing 
louder  for  the  enlargement  of  this  phase  of 
collegiate  education.  The  reason  for  slow 
development  has  been,  without  doubt,  the 
great  cost  of  the  technical  school  as  compared 
with  the  ordinary  college.  The  colleges 
themselves  have  been  poorly  ecjuipped,  and 
the  most  of  them  are  meagcrly  suppUed  with 
apparatus  and  with  a  proper  teaching  force. 
The  demand  for  such  technical  schcols  in  India, 
China,  and  Turkey  is  now  insistent.  It  is 
probable  that  in  China,  as  in  Japan,  the  govern- 
ment will  soon  provide  for  this  line  of  education. 
Few  missionary  societies  will  feel  able  to  make 
the  necessary  outlay  of  money  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  adeciuately  equipped  plants  for 
full  technical  education. 

Theological  Schools.  —  The  theological  school 
has  been  a  natural  outgrowth  of  missionary 
work,  and  has  for  its  object  the  training  of 
Christian  leaders  for  the  newly  organized 
churches  and  for  general  evangelistic  work 
in  the  field.  The  purpose  of  the  theological 
school  is  to  train  up  natives  of  the  country 
who  will  themselves  bear  the  burden  of  the 
work  which  the  missionaries  at  first  bore,  and 
to  lead  the  native  church  into  independence 
and  self-support.  These  schools  have  been 
in  many  instances  rude,  and  the  development 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  the 
missionary  colleges  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions. About  12,000  Protestant  young 
men  in  mis.sion  countries  are  now  pursuing 
courses  of  instruction  in  preparation  for  the 
pastorate  of  native  churches  and  for  general 
religious  leadership.  Again  we  are  provided 
with  no  statistics  for  Roman  Catholic  missions. 

Agricultural  Institutions.  —  In  many  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  mission  field,  missionaries 
have  done  not  a  little  to  improve  the  agricul- 
tural conditions  of  the  country  by  securing 
land  and  training  young  men  connected  with 
their  schools  in  scientific  methods  of  tilhng 
the  soil  and  raising  crops.  This  phase  of  mis- 
sionary work  has  never  received  much  atten- 
tion, although  not  a  little  has  been  done  by  the 
missionaries  in  many  countries  in  introduc- 
ing, through  this  line  of  education,  better  im- 
plements of  agriculture  and  more  scientific 
methods  of  farming  as  well  as  new  seeds  and 
vegetables  from  the  West.  There  is  at  the 
present  time  much  call  in  many  mission  coun- 
tries for  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
schools.  Plans  are  alreadj'  being  developed 
to  have  an  agricultural  department  connected 
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with  some  of  the  existing  missionary  colleges. 
This  work  is  eagerly  desired  by  the  people,  and, 
if  properly  guided,  would  be  of  infinite  value  in 
raising  the  productive  power  of  land  as  well  as  in 
increasing  the  quality  of  agricultural  products. 

Schools  for  the  Blind.  —  The  early  loss  of 
sight  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  afflictions 
of  the  East,  but  until  Christian  work  began 
httle  or  nothing  was  done  for  the  bhnd.  The 
missionaries  have  opened  schools  for  the  blind 
in  many  of  the  great  mission  centers.  They 
have  secured  the  printing  of  books  for  the  bhnd 
in  the  languages  of  the  country,  and  have 
opened  schools  in  which  blind  children  are 
taught  not  only  to  read,  but  to  become  self- 
supporting  through  the  practice  of  some  handi- 
craft suited  to  their  condition.  These  schools 
have  made  profound  impression  upon  the  people 
of  the  country,  and  are  changing  their  attitude 
toward  the  helpless  blind  in  a  way  that  was 
not  contemplated. 

Sometliing  of  the  same  line  of  work  has  been 
opened  in  many  places  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  with  similar  results.  This  work  as  yet 
is  not  very  extensive,  but  it  has  led,  as  in  Japan, 
to  calling  the  attention  of  the  government  to 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  for  tliis  class 
of  their  citizens. 

In  Protestant  schools  for  the  blind  and  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  there  are  844  children  under 
special  instruction.  The  Roman  Cathohc  fig- 
ures make  no  report  of  these  departments 
of  training.  This  is  one  of  the  new  lines  of 
mission  work,  and  probably  as  resources  in- 
crease it  will  be  rapidly  developed. 

Orphanages.  —  There  are  few  missionary 
societies  that  have  not  at  one  time  or  another 
in  their  history  opened  schools  for  orphans, 
which  have  been  practically  orphanages  pure 
and  simple,  but  with  provision  for  the  intellec- 
tual as  well  as  ph^^sical  and  industrial  training 
of  the  children  brought  into  them.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  have  done  more  in  this  direction 
than  have  the  Protestants.  As  a  general 
thing  the  Protestant  missionary  societies 
have  not  regarded  this  as  a  permanent  part  of 
their  work;  but  in  countries  which  have 
suffered  severe  scourges  of  plague,  famine,  or 
massacre,  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  mis- 
sionaries to  remain  in  the  country  and  not 
open  refuges  for  the  reception  of  the  great 
numbers  of  orphan  children  left  absolutely 
without  protection. 

It  was  under  such  an  impulse  as  this  that  the 
Protestant  orpiianages,  for  the  most  part, 
were  opened.  It  was  necessary  to  continue 
the  work  at  least  until  that  generation  of  or- 
phans had  received  tiieir  training  and  had  been 
placed  in  positions  where  they  could  become 
self-respecting,  self-supporting  members  of 
society.  The  massacres  at  different  times  in 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey  and  the  plagues  and 
famines  that  have  afflicted  India  in  the  not 
remote  i)ast  have  led  to  a  large  and  necessary 
development  of  this  line  of  work. 


Among  Protestant  societies  funds  for  the 
support  of  these  orphan  schools  have  been 
provided  largely  by  special  gifts  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  have  not  come  directly  from  the 
treasuries  of  the  missionary  societies. 

The  Roman  Cathohc  missionaries  put 
greater  emphasis  upon  orphan  institutions  than 
do  the  Protestants.  Among  the  Protestants, 
in  large  part,  orphan  children  are  cared  for  in 
the  boarding  schools,  and  not  in  separate  insti- 
tutions. There  are,  however,  separate  or- 
phanages, especially  in  India  and  Turkey,  in 
which  the  latest  reports  show  there  are  20,206 
children.  In  the  orphanages  under  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  in  the  various  countries 
of  the  world  there  are  89,699  children. 

Japan.  —  When  Protestant  missionaries 
entered  Japan  about  1860,  they  found  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  education  in  the  country, 
but  not  of  the  Western  type.  As  missionaries 
could  reside  outside  of  treaty  ports  only  when 
employed  by  Ja])anese,  it  became  necessary 
for  those  who  wished  to  take  up  their  residence 
in  the  interior  to  be  connected  with  some 
Japanese  institution,  in  whose  employment 
they  were  registered  in  the  government  records. 
At  the  same  time,  the  desire  of  the  Japanese 
for  Western  learning  was  increasing,  and  many 
Europeans  and  Americans  were  called  to  Japan 
to  teach  in  the  government  schools.  The 
mission  schools  were  eagerly  sought  by  the 
young  men  and  young  women  of  Japan  as 
affording  unusual  opportunity  to  study  Eng- 
hsh,  constitutional  government,  history  of 
Western  nations,  and,  what  may  seem  rather 
strange,  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity. 
In  some  of  the  earlier  schools,  as,  for  instance, 
those  under  the  direction  of  the  famous  Guide 
Verbeck,  the  two  subjects  which  were  most 
eagerly  sought  by  the  Japanese  pupils,  all  of 
whom  came  from  famihes  connected  with  the 
samurai,  or  titled  classes,  were  constitutional 
government  and  Christianity.  A  large_  num- 
ber of  the  men  who  became  foremost  in  the 
reorganization  of  Japan  and  the  development 
of  constitutional  government  were  pupils  in 
those  early  mission  schools. 

Mission  schools  have  a  reputation  for  main- 
taining a  standard  of  English  and  of  nmsic 
which  it  is  impossible  for  the  government 
schools  to  surpass.  They  also  are  said  to  have 
developed  a  strength  of  character  in  their 
students  noticeably  lacking  in  government 
schools.  These  mission  schools  exercise  great 
care  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  tiasing  school 
government  u])on  Christian  principles.  The 
historic  foundations  of  Christianity  are  taugiit 
to  all  the  pujMls,  although  in  none  of  them  are 
there  religious  tests  for  admission  or  gra<luation. 

The  grade  of  school  in  which  missionaries 
chiefly  work  is  the  Chu  Gakko,  or  middle  school 
for  young  men,  and  tlie  Koto  Jo  Clakko,  or 
middle  and  high  school  for  young  women.  In 
the  empire  there  are  twelve  such  mission  schools 
for  young  men  and  forty-five  for  young  women. 
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These  are  all  beyond  the  experimental  stap;e, 
no  new  scliools  having  been  opened  in  reeent 
years. 

The  total  number  of  young  men  who  liave 
reeeived  more  or  less  instruetion  in  the  Protes- 
tant mission  schools  in  .lainui  is  about  25,000. 
From  three  to  four  thousand  of  these  arc- 
graduates  of  the  schools,  either  of  the  middle 
or  higher  course,  or  of  both.  Of  those  who 
have  reeeived  or  are  receiving  instruetion,  about 
3  per  cent  are  in  the  Christian  ministry  or  some 
other  form  of  special  Christian  work;  12  per 
cent  are  teachers  in  either  mission  or  govern- 
ment schools;  5  per  cent  are  officials  under  tlie 
government;  28  per  cent  are  in  some  form  of 
business;  1  per  cent  in  military  service,  and 
2  per  cent  in  various  other  callings,  while  7  i)er 
cent  have  died;  35  per  cent  are  still  in  schools, 
and  the  rest  are  unreported. 

There  are  certain  professions  in  whic'h  al- 
most no  graduates  of  mission  schools  are 
found,  namely,  the  military,  medical,  and  legal. 
About  700  of  the  graduates  of  mission  schools 
are  engaged  in  farming,  manufacturing,  com- 
merce, and  in  various  arts  and  professions. 
Not  a  few  are  managers  of  banks  and  presi- 
dents of  commercial  companies.  There  are 
117  graduates  of  mission  schools  who  are  active 
in  official  and  political  life,  and  among  these 
a  considerable  proportion  have  risen  to  promi- 
nence. They  hold  positions  in  city  and  ken 
oflSces,  postal  and  customs  service;  they  are 
mcml.ters  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of 
Parliament,  mayors  of  large  cities,  and  diplo- 
mats. It  is,  however,  in  the  realm  of  ideas 
rather  than  in  business  or  official  life  that  the 
former  pupils  of  mission  schools  have  espe- 
cially distinguished  themselves.  Here  they  have 
exerted  their  widest  influence  over  social  and 
national  progress  in  Japan.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  sign  "  Importers  of  new  ideas  "  might 
appropriately  be  hung  over  the  entrance  of 
every  mission  school  in  the  empire.  The 
graduates  of  these  schools  are  prominent  in 
teaching  positions,  even  in  the  highest  national 
schools. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  stu- 
dents in  mission  schools  originated  magazine 
literature  in  Japan.  They  also  hold  promi- 
nent i)ositions  in  journalism,  many  later  gradu- 
ates choosing  that  as  a  profession.  The  follow- 
ing is  only  a  jiartial  list  of  prominent  Japanese 
journals  which  have  graduates  of  mission 
schools  either  as  editors-in-chief  or  as  promi- 
nent members  of  the  editorial  staff:  The 
Mainichi  Shimhun,  The  Kokumin  Shimbiin, 
The  Hochi  Shiinbuii,  The  Osaka  Asahi  Shimluin, 
The  Nnqoija  Fuao  Shimhun,  Kagoshima  Nichi 
Nichi  Shimhun,  The  Chinzei  Nippo,  The  Tokyo 
Asahi  Shimhun,  The  Yorozu  Choho,  The 
Kahoku  Shimpo,  The  Sendai  Nichi  Nichi 
Shimhun,  The  Jitsugyo  no  Nihon,  The  Eihun 
Shinshi,  The  Boken  Sekai,  The  Bunko,  The 
Waseda  Daigaku  Shippan  Bu,  The  Chuo  Koran, 
The   Taiyo,    The  Jinsen    Chosen    Shi)npo,    The 


Moji  Shimpo.  In  the  field  of  authorship, 
students  from  these  schools  present  an  etiually 
interesting  record.  Eminent  national  poets, 
historians,  lecturers,  and  authors  on  topics 
connected  with  education  and  sociology,  as 
well  as  novelists,  have  come  from  these  schools, 
and  their  writings  have  exerted  and  are  exert- 
ing a  strong  influence  on  the  thought  of  the 
em|)ire.  Ii\  fact,  these  have  led  the  way  in 
creating  a  new  literature  for  ,Iai)an,  a  literature 
that  is  rajiidly  familiaiiziiig  the  whole  nation 
with  the  best  ideals  of  the  West.  It  naturally 
follows  that  the  Christian  jiress  of  Jajian  is 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  former 
l)upils  in  these  schools.  All  of  the  editors-in- 
chief  of  the  Christian  papers  are  of  this  class, 
and  most  of  the  assistant  editors  and  contribu- 
tors have  received  the  same  training.  The 
leaders  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  movement  in  Japan 
are  from  the  same  class.  The  Doshisha,  a 
Christian  university  established  in  Kyoto  by 
Dr.  Neesima,  has  a  national  reputation,  and  its 
graduates  are  sought  for  important  positions 
because  of  the  record  they  have  made  for  moral 
strength,  stabihty  of  character,  and  integrity 
of  purpose. 

In  the  education  of  girls  in  Japan,  the  mis- 
sion schools  have  taken  the  lead,  and  have 
been  of  great  influence  in  stimulating  the  govern- 
ment to  make  better  provision  for  female 
education.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  graduates  of  mission  schools  for  girls 
in  the  same  way  that  we  can  follow  the  gradu- 
ates from  the  schools  for  boys  and  young  men. 
Most  of  these  graduates  are  soon  found  in 
homes  of  their  own.  It  is  impo.ssible  to  trace 
the  influence  of  those  homes,  presided  over  by 
a  Christian  woman  or  one  who  has  been  trained 
in  Christian  schools,  in  shaping  a  new  order  of 
society  in  Japan.  The  number  of  mission 
schools  for  girls  is  reported  as  forty-five,  with 
ninety-three  mixed  schools,  including  fifty- 
four  kindergartens.  There  are  twenty-two 
theological  schools  in  the  empire,  conducted 
by  missions,  fourteen  schools  for  training 
women  for  special  forms  of  Christian  work,  and 
five  kindergarten  training  schools  for  the 
education  of  kindergartners.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  about  eighty  schools  of  all 
grades,  attended  by  about  8000  pupils,  but 
no  data  are  given  regarding  the  grade  of  these 
schools  or  the  walks  of  life  into  which  these 
students  enter  after  graduation. 

China.  —  As  a  nation  China  has  been  more 
favorable  to  higher  education  than  any  other 
great  country  of  the  world.  For  the  last  five 
hundred  years,  indeed,  official  positions  have 
been  more  completely  based  upon  a  civil  service 
examination  than  in  any  other  country.  This 
national  education,  however,  contained  nothing 
that  is  regarded  in  Euro])e  and  America  as 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  any  educational 
system.  While  the  national  education  gave 
a  certain  measure  of  mental  discipUne,  it  did 
not  inform  the  student  regarding  the  outside 
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world,  nor  was  anj'lhing  in  the  line  of  science 
or  mathematics  included.  The  basis  of  the 
old  educational  system  of  China  was  the  Con- 
fucian classics  and  Chinese  liistory.  (See 
Chixa,  Education  in.) 

Protestant  missionary  work  began  in  China 
in  1807,  and  for  a  century  endeavor  has  been 
made  to  exhibit  to  the  Chinese  the  value  of 
"  Western  learning,"  as  this  system  of  educa- 
tion was  quickly  named  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves. Acceptance  was  slow.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  far-reaching  results  has  been  the 
turning  of  the  minds  of  Cliinese  youth  toward 
the  Western  world,  which  has  resulted  in  send- 
ing to  America  and  Europe  a  considerable 
number  of  young  men  for  educational  purposes. 
Not  long  since,  the  Chinese  Students'  Associa- 
tion, made  up  of  several  hundred  Chinese 
youths  studying  in  American  universities  and 
colleges,  reported  that  over  SO  per  cent  of  their 
number  came  from  mission  schools  in  China. 

Missionary  education  has  received  a  great 
impulse  since  1900,  following  the  reorganiza- 
tion immediately  after  the  Boxer  Movement. 
The  re\'ival  of  Western  learning  in  China  is 
coincident  with  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
order  and  the  development  of  the  idea  of  con- 
stitutional government.  Mission  schools  which 
were  long  tabooed  by  the  masses  of  the  people 
then  became  popular;  the  government  system 
of  education  was  changed  by  imperial  order, 
and  Western  learning  was  made  the  basis  of 
the  official  education  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
No  longer  does  the  old  system  prevail,  and  the 
new  government  is  endeavoring  to  build  up  its 
own  educational  system  on  the  model  laid 
down  by  the  missionaries  and  brought  back 
to  China  by  the  Chinese  students  who  have 
taken  degrees  in  European  and  American 
univensitics. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  trace  the  history  and 
development  of  the  Protestant  educational 
propaganda,  and  we  can  give  only  a  summary 
of  the  work  of  seventy-three  missionary  societies 
in  China.  There  are  eighteen  missionary  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  the  country,  with  a 
total  attendance  of  919  students  in  the  col- 
legiate departments.  These  institutions  are 
pretty  well  scattered  throughout  the  empire, 
with  locations  generally  at  great  political  and 
influential  centers,  as,  for  instance,  two  in 
Pekin,  two  in  Foochow,  two  in  Canton,  and 
others  in  Nanking,  Hankow,  Wuchang,  etc. 
In  theological,  normal,  and  training  schools 
there  arc  2544  students;  in  the  boarding  and 
high  schools,  20,866;  and  in  the  elementary 
and  village  schools,  54,964;  making  a  total 
in  all  the  Protestant  mission  institutions  in 
China  of  abont  80,000  Chinese  children  and 
youth.  To  these  should  be  added  122,000 
pupils  in  Roman  Catholic  schools,  the  most 
of  whom  ar(!  in  iniildle  or  primary  grades,  with 
one  sixth  of  the  entire  number  in  oriihanage 
schools;  making  a  grand  total  of  202,000 
Chinese  youth  in  mission  schools  in  the  country. 


Turkey.  —  There  is  probably  no  country  in 
wliich  mission  schools  have  figured  more  promi- 
nently in  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
and  social  fife  of  the  people  than  in  the  Turkish 
empire.  The  work  of  missionary  education 
was  begun  in  Turkey  in  1820,  and  has  been 
contiimous  to  the  present  time.  Until  very 
recent  years  the  missionary  schools  were  the 
only  ones  based  upon  scientific  methods  of 
instruction.  The  pupils  in  these  schools, 
wliich  quite  generally  cover  the  empire  north 
of  Arabia,  have  come  largely  from  the  Syrian, 
Greek,  and  Armenian  communities,  although 
there  have  been  in  them  all  some  pujiils  of 
other  nationalities.  Owing  to  the  alertness 
of  the  Armenian  and  Greek  minds  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  have  sought  educa- 
tion, the  mission  schools  in  Turkey  have  devel- 
oped into  colleges  more  rapidly  than  in  any 
other  country',  and,  in  the  absence  of  govern- 
ment institutions  to  supply  the  need  of  higher 
education,  these  mission  colleges  have  occupied 
a  place  in  the  empire  which  such  institutions 
have  assumed  in  few  if  any  other  countries. 

To-day  the  mission  colleges  in  Turkey,  and 
institutions  which  have  grown  out  of  missionary 
work  and  are  substantially  a  part  of  it,  arc  afford- 
ing the  highest  and  most  thorough  scientific  train- 
ing available  for  young  men  and  young  women. 
As  illustrations  we  mention  Robert  College  (q.r.) 
on  the  Bosporus,  which,  although  never  under 
missionary  control,  has  always  had  a  mission- 
ary for  its  president,  and  has  been  conducted 
along  precisely  the  same  fines  as  missionary 
institutions;  the  Syrian  Protestant  College 
at  Beirut,  which  began  as  a  missionary  school, 
but  has  since  become  independent  under  a 
separate  board  of  trustees;  and  the  American 
College  for  Girls  at  Constantinople,  once  mis- 
sionary, but  now  independent. 

Collegiate  education  for  women  has  reached 
a  high  stage  of  development  in  Turkey.  The 
Greek  and  Armenian  races  have  been  respon- 
sive to  the  call  for  the  higher  intellectual  training 
of  their  women ;  and  in  response  to  this  call 
three  colleges  have  developed,  the  Central 
Turkey  College  for  Women  at  Marash,  the 
International  Woman's  College  at  Smyrna, 
and  the  college  already  referred  to  at  Con- 
stantinople. Euphrates  College  at  Harpoot 
in  Eastern  Turkey  has  two  departments,  one 
for  women  and  one  for  men.  The  girls'  high 
and  boarding  schools  at  Marsovan,  Aintab,  and 
Beirut  have  reached  a  stage  of  development 
which  carries  their  pupils  into  the  collegiate 
grade,  although  as  yet  these  institutions  do 
not  bear  the  college  name. 

The  influence  of  tliese  colleges  upon  Turkey 
cannot  be  measured  by  the  rolls  of  their  pupils. 
A  great  number  of  national  schools  have  sprung 
up  among  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Syrians, 
as  well  as  other  nationalities,  which  employ 
teachers  who  were  trained  in  mission  schools. 
In  this  way  modern  missionary  education  has 
penetrated    into    the    remote    sections    of    the 
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Turkish  empire  ;uul  has  prepared  the  people 
not  only  for  constitutional  Rovernnient,  but 
for  the  adoption  of  a  general  system  of  educa- 
tion wiiich  the  new  ri-gime  in  Turkey  is  now 
endeavorinK  to  establish.  Many  of  the  native 
teachers  engaged  in  these  collegiate  institutions 
in  Turkey  have  received  sjiecial  training  in 
Eurojjean  and  American  institutions.  A  major- 
ity of  the  American  colleges  in  Turkey  are 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts 
or  New  York,  and  are  partially  endowed. 

In  these  institutions  to-day  there  are  about 
5000  young  men  and  young  women,  natives 
of  Turkey,  taking  a  general  course  of  instruc- 
tion. This  number  includes  the  pupils  in  the 
preparatory  departments,  but  does  not  include 
pupils  of  liigh  school  grade  in  institutions  out- 
side. The  boarding  and  high  schools,  with  the 
elementarj-  and  village  schools  in  the  empire, 
have  over  40,000  scholars,  making  a  total,  with 
the  normal  and  industrial  institutions,  of  more 
than  48,000  pupils  recei\-ing  their  training 
in  Protestant  missionary  schools.  The  Roman 
Catliolics  have  extensive  educational  plants, 
in  which  some  68,000  pupils  are  receiving  in- 
struction under  Christian  training,  making 
a  total  of  nearly  120,000  cliildren  of  Turkey 
reeei\'ing  their  education  in  mission  schools. 

One  of  the  Moslem  leaders  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  constitutional  government  in 
Turkey  stated  that  they  would  never  have 
dared  to  undertake  such  a  bold  step,  had  they 
not  rehed  upon  the  influence  of  the  missionary 
educational  work  which  has  been  carried  on 
in  Turkey  for  two  generations  to  sustain  them 
and  to  make  constitutional  government  pos- 
sible. 

India.  —  Beginning  with  Ziegenbalg,  Pliit- 
schen,  Schultze,  and  Schwartz  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  missionaries  inaugurated  an  educa- 
tional program  which  has  since  played  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  modern  India.  In  1728  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society  began  work  in 
the  Madras  Presidency,  and  from  that  day  to 
the  present.  Christian  missionaries  have  been 
engaged  in  a  multitude  of  forms  of  educational 
work.  The  first  decided  attempt  at  female 
education  was  undertaken  in  1800.  The  gov- 
ernment system  of  education  was  based  upon 
Sanskrit,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  while  the  mis- 
sionaries made  use  of  the  common  vernacular 
and  placed  emphasis  upon  religious  instruction. 
Dr.  Alexander  Duff,  an  early  missionary,  made 
a  remarkable  record  as  an  educator.  (See 
India,  Educ.\tiox  in.)  Of  forty-eight  young 
men  who  were  under  his  tuition,  nine  became 
ministers,  ten  catechists,  seventeen  professors 
and  high-grade  teachers,  eight  high-rank  govern- 
ment officials,  and  four  physicians  and  surgeons. 
He  was  especially  influential  in  shaping  the 
educational  policy  of  the  Indian  government, 
which  is  now  of  almost  universal  application 
in  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon. 

In  India  and  Ceylon  the  government  method 


of  carrying  on  its  own  educational  work  is 
largely  through  a  subsidy  to  those  mission 
schools  that  come  up  to  the  government  stand- 
ards and  meet  the  requirements.  In  Ceylon, 
for  instance,  the  support  of  the  missionary 
primary  and  village  scliools  comes  almost 
wholly  from  the  government  grant,  and  in  a 
large  number  of  the  scliools  in  India  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  funds  for  main- 
tenance is  supi)lied  by  the  government.  The 
schools  thus  aided  are  under  the  regular  in- 
spection of  government  officials,  and  the  grant 
is  based  upon  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
schools  that  reach  a  fixed  standard.  These 
grants  arc  also  given  in  still  more  liberal  form 
to  industrial  institutions. 

In  the  Protestant  missionary  school  system 
in  India  there  are  thirty-seven  collegiate  insti- 
tutions well  scattered  over  the  empire  and 
directly  connected  with  the  Indian  university 
system.  In  these  colleges,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  for  young  men,  there  are  about  5000  matric- 
ulated students.  In  the  141  theological  and 
normal  schools  there  are  77,400  students.  In 
the  industrial  training  institutions  and  schools 
there  are  9000  pupils,  although  there  are  many 
pupils  in  other  institutions  who  are  receiving 
regular  industrial  instruction.  In  the  ele- 
mentary and  village  schools  of  the  country 
there  are  362,000,  with  about  1000  in  the  mis- 
sionary kindergartens.  This  makes  a  total 
in  the  Protestant  missionary  schools  of  all 
grades  and  classes  in  India,  and  representing 
eightv-five  missionary  societies,  of  about 
458,000  children. 

The  island  of  Ceylon,  although  not  densely 
populated,  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  missionary  educational  endeavor. 
While  in  the  entire  island  there  is  a  population 
of  only  about  3,988,000,  in  the  Protestant 
missionary  schools  on  the  island,  consisting 
of  three  university  and  collegiate  institutions, 
seven  theological  and  normal  training  schools, 
forty-four  boarding  and  high  schools,  six  indus- 
trial institutions,  and  871  schools  of  elementary 
village  grade,  there  is  a  total  attendance  of 
63,000. 

The  Roman  Catholic  figures  for  India  and 
Ceylon  report  a  school  attendance  of  225,000, 
making  a  total  of  pupils  in  these  two  countries 
in  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  mission 
schools  of  819,000  who  are  receiving  their 
instruction  in  missionary  institutions. 

Africa.  —  Africa,  unlike  other  countries  that 
are  named  in  this  list,  is  not  a  united  or  com- 
pact empire:  it  represents  no  single  govern- 
ment, and  has  no  native  administration  at  any 
point  which  is  now  developing  education.  Un- 
der the  British  flag  the  government  is  beginning 
to  render  some  assistance  to  primary,  interme- 
diate, and  normal  education  for  native  popula- 
tions, but  this  affects  only  a  limited  area. 
Very  little  is  done  by  the  French  and  German 
governments,  and  perhaps  less  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  this  direction.     There  is  no  country 
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here  named  that  is  so  dependent  at  the  present 
time  upon  tlie  educational  work  developed  and 
carried  on  by  missionaries  as  the  continent  of 
Africa.  There  is,  moreover,  Uttle  hope  that 
in  the  near  future  any  form  of  native  govern- 
ment or  of  the  foreign  governments  holding 
control  in  Africa  will  take  advance  steps  in 
this  direction.  This  being  the  case,  the  mis- 
sionary educational  work  has  the  greater  sig- 
nificance. 

It  should  be  stated  also  that  in  mi.ssionary 
education  in  Africa  there  is  an  increasing  con- 
sciousness that  the  system  that  will  be  most 
valuable  in  the  future  must  be  more  or  less 
connected  with  some  form  of  industrial  train- 
ing. AVhile  the  African  learns  to  read  and 
write,  he,  by  this  method  of  training,  is  also 
learning  new  processes  of  agriculture,  how  to 
make  brick  and  tiles  for  his  home,  how  to  con- 
struct his  home  according  to  improved  modern 
methods,  how  to  make  his  own  agricultural 
implements  and  tools  and  furniture,  and  to  do 
many  other  tilings  which  belong  to  a  more 
civilized  society.  These  processes  of  educa- 
tion are  going  on  at  the  mission  centers  in 
different  parts  of  the  great  African  continent. 

As  might  be  expected,  higher  education  in  the 
line  of  collegiate  work  has  been  but  little  devel- 
oped up  to  the  present  time  among  the  natives 
of  Africa.  There  are  few  institutions  which 
should  bear  the  name  of  college  or  university, 
and  the  number  of  students  in  these  to-day 
aggregates  less  than  two  hundred.  In  theo- 
logical and  normal  institutions  that  are  training 
preachers  and  teachers  for  the  lower  schools, 
statistics  show  that  there  are  over  2500  Afri- 
can youth  receiving  training.  In  the  mission 
boarding  and  high  schools  the  number  of  pupils 
passes  the  20,000  mark.  It  is,  however,  in 
the  elementary  schools  that  the  largest  number 
of  African  youth  are  found.  Protestant  mis- 
sion institutions  of  elementar}'  grade  in  Africa, 
exclusive  of  the  work  carried  on  in  Egypt, 
number  over  405,000  pupils.  Taking  all  of 
the  Protestant  mission  institutions  together, 
exclusive  of  Egypt,  there  are  now  under  mis- 
sionary instruction  in  Africa,  in  schools  of  all 
grades,  a  little  more  than  432,000  youth  and 
children.  This  is  probably  largely  in  excess 
of  the  number  of  native  youth  in  all  of  the  other 
modern  and  equipped  schools  in  the  entire 
continent.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  in 
schools  under  the  direction  of  their  mission- 
aries in  all  Africa,  also  exclusive  of  Egypt,  a 
school  population  of  over  400,000.  The  figures 
which  they  furnish  are  not  cajjable  of  as  care- 
ful analysis  and  classification  as  the  figures 
provided  by  the  Protestant  societies.  This 
makes  a  total  missionary  school  attendance 
of  native  African  pupils  of  <S,'52,000. 

Statistics.  —  The  following  statistics  will 
show  the  present  strength  as  well  as  the  growth 
of  Protestant  missionary  educational  work 
during  the  last  decade,  though  these  figures  arc 
changing  rapidly:  — 


PROTESTANT 
Amehican  Missionary  Societies 


Schools 

Pupils 

1900 

1905 

1909 

1910 

6,252 

8,638 

9,949 

10,632 

240,263 
303,835 
437,138 
515,108 

English  Societies 


Schools 

Pupils 

1900 

1905 

1909 

1910 

9,160 
11,447 
10,049 
11,179 

437,874 
628,407 
604,675 
602,723 

German  Societies 


Schools 

Pupils 

1900 

1905 

1909  .  

1910 

2,022 
2,466 
3,373 
3,130 

97,587 
120.817 
150,021 
159,547 

Continental  and  Other  Societies 


Schools 

Pupils 

1910 

5,274 

224,661 

The  totals  of  schools  and  pupils,  together 
with  the  summary  of  the  schools  of  Christen- 
dom, are  as  follows,  with  their  growth  for  the 
last  decade:  — 


Schools 

Pupils 

1900 

1905 

1909 

1910 

20,196 
27,835 
29,190 
30.215 

1,035,724 
1,246,127 
1,413,995 
1,562,0.39' 

'  About  one  fourth  of  these  are  girls. 

Figures  showing  the  growth  of  the  Roman 
CathoUc  missionary  educational  work  are  not 
available,  hut  the  following  statistics  of  the 
pupils  recently  reported  show  the  number  of 
students  under  Roman  Cathohc  instruction 
under  three  classifications:  — 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC 

In  Lower  Schools,  including  Primary   .     .     .  840,974 
In  Middle  Schools  (approaching  the  Board- 
ing and  High  Grade  in  Protestant  Statis- 
tics)       66,399 

In  Orphanages 89,699 

Total 997,072 
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Their  figures  do  not  iiulioatc  the  proportion  which  may  not  ho  classod  as  strictly  mission- 

of  sir's  anionK  the  pupils  under  instruction.  ary,  but  whicii  prohaljly  indicates  another  step 

Grand  total  of  pui)ils   in   missionary   schools  in    the   development    of    missionary  education, 

in  all  mission  countries: —  The    universities    of    Oxford    and    Cambridge 

in    England    and    one    or    two    universities    in 

R^'^atholic':    :::::::::    '-t^n'M^  ScoUand  arc  uniting  with  several  l.;stitut ions 

Total 2;54suri  »"    ^T'i'^'^'    i>!clu<luig    Harvard    Lmversity, 

McGill   University  m   Montreal,  and  the  Uni- 

Cost  of  Missionary  Schools.  —  It  is  difficult  versify  of  Toronto,  in  deveaoping  a  Christian 

to  state  accuratelv  the  amount  whicii   mis.sioii  university  in  Wuchang,  China.     It  is  expected 

boards    and   societies    of    Christendom    at    the  that    tliis   univei-sity    will    be    closely   affiliated 

present  time  are  using  annually  for  the  su])port  with  the  missionary  colleges  already  established 

and  development  of  educational  work  in  tlicir  at  that  center,  and  that  other  mi.s.sionary  orgaiii- 

various  mission  fields.     Including  the  su])j)ort  zations  will  join  in  the  plan. 
of  those  wlio  are  engaged  in  whole  or  in  part  Other  institutions  also  are    maturing  along  a 

in  educational   enteri)riscs,   together  with   the  somewhat  similar  line  in  other  parts  of  China, 

subsidies   given   to   schools   of   various   grades  as,  for  instance,  the  Yale  Educational  Mission 

and  character,  it  is  probably  not  an  exaggcra-  in  Chang  Sha  and  the  Harvard  JVIedical  Mis- 

tion  to  say  that  at  least  .$0,000,000  a  year  go  sion  in  Nanking.     These  indicate  another  step 

directly  or  indirectly  into  the  various 'Protes-  in    the   development    of   educational    work    of 

tant    missionary    educational    enterprises,    in  missionaries    and    institutions    which    are    in 

Africa  and   the  Nearer  and  Farther  East.     A  sympathy  and  close  cooperation  with  the  orig- 

large  part  of  the  cost  of  this  educational  work  inal  missionary  enter]irises. 
is  carried  by  the  natives  themselves.     It  can  The  Place  of  Christian  Colleges  in  the  Edu- 

bc  said  without  exaggeration  that  the  educa-  cational    Systems    of    Christendom.  —  It    is   a 

tional  institutions  that  are   called   missionary  significant   fact    of    history    that    the    leading 

around  the  world  are  carried  on  at  an  annual  educational   institutions   of    Christendom    had 

cost  of  not  less  than  .§12,000,000.     It  should  their  origin  in  schools  which  were  started  by 

also  be  stated  that  not  a  few  institutions,  all  of  the  Church  and  for  the  primary  purpose    of 

which  are  here  classified  as  missionary  either  in  strengthening   and    perpetuating   the    Church, 

origin  or  in  character  and  spirit,  have  organized  Out  of  these  church  institutions   have  grown 

themselves  under  separate  boards  of  trustees,  the  great  universities  of  England  and  America, 

with  charters  from  different  states.    This  has  The  state  universities  followed  long  after,  and 

been  done  in  a  large  number  of  instances  for  received    their   inspiration    and    impulse    from 

the  purpose  of  securing    more  funds  for  their  these    church    institutions.     The    educational 

support.      Many    of    these    stand    to-day    as  awakening   upon   the   continent   of   Europe   in 

distinctively  missionary,  and  all  are   classified  the  seventh  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 

as  Christian  and  are  supplementing  missionary  century    is    traceable    to    the  influence  of  the 

work.  Irish-Scotch  missionaries,  who,  wherever  they 

Cooperation.  —  During  the  last  decade  there  located,  founded  centers  of  learning.      Rashdall 

has    been    a    marked    movement    among    the  in     The    UniDcrsities    of  Europe   declares    that 

mission   boards    of    various   denominations   to  "  so   much  of   the  culture  of    the  old  Roman 

combine  their  efforts  along  higher  educational  world    as     survived     into     medieval     Europe 

lines  in  union  collegiate  and  theological  insti-  survived    by    virtue    of    its    association    with 

tutions,   and   all  in   the  interests   of   economy  Christianity."     "  It  was  only  among  church- 

and    greater    efficiency.     This    movement    is  men    that    an    educational    ideal    maintained 

progressing  rapidly,  and  union  Christian  mis-  itself  at  all." 

sionary  institutions  are  constantly  increasing  Dr.  James  S.  Dennis  says:  "  The  pioneers  of  the 
in  numbers,  strength,  power,  and  influence  educational  revival  of  nations  outside  Christen- 
through  the  combined  support  and  cooperation  dom  have  been  the  missionary  teachers  who 
of  two  or  more  missionary  organizations,  have  always  striven  to  have  this  mental 
Good  illu.strations  of  this  are  the  North  China  awakening  identified  with  Christian  enlightcn- 
Union  Colleges  at  Pekin,  in  which  three  or  ment.  In  this  they  have  succeeded  to  an 
more  missionary  societies  unite  (these  include  extent  that  is  not  surpassed  in  the  educa- 
a  college  for  young  men,  a  college  for  young  tional  provisions  of  the  most  favored  corn- 
women,  a  theological  seminary  for  young  men,  munities  of  Christendom." 
a  men's  medical  college,  and  a  women's  mechcal  Reasoning  not  only  from  this  analogy,  but 
college);  the  Union  College  at  Nanking,  in  from  modern  movements  which  are  distinctly 
which  three  mis.sionary  societies  unite;  the  traceable  at  the  present  time  in  many  of  the 
Union  Educational  Movement  in  Chengtuhsien  leading  Asiatic  countries,  there  is  reason  for 
in  China,  in  which  more  than  half  a  dozen  assuming  that  mission  schools  started  in  the 
missionary  societies  join;  the  Union  Tiieo-  great  East  and  in  Africa  by  the  Church  are 
logical  College  in  Bangalore  in  southern  India,  already  becoming  the  nucleus  and  foundation 
participated  in  by  several  different  communions.  for  still  greater  and  more  advanced  educational 

Another  marked  step  is  now  contemplated,  systems.     Again  the  Church  is  proving  itself 
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the  pioneer  of  the  intellectual  development  of 
races  and  nations.  J.  L.  B. 
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MISSISSIPPI  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
MECHANICAL  COLLEGE,  AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE,  MISS.  —  A  state  insti- 
tution founded  in  LSTS  a.s  a  land  grant  college 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  The  college  offers  a  two  years' industrial 
training  course,  two  years'  training  course  for 
teachers,  and  a  four  years'  course  in  agriculture, 
engineering,  textiles,  and  education,  leading 
to  the  B.  8.  degree.  The  entrance  retiuire- 
ments  arc  equivalent  to  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  common  school  branciies.  The  enroll- 
ment in  1910-1911,  including  the  summer 
school,  was  1390.  There  is  an  instructing 
staff  of  sixty-five  members. 


MISSISSIPPI  COLLEGE,  CLINTON, 
MISS.  —  Founded  in  1826  as  Hempstead 
Academy,  and  now  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mississippi  Baptist  Convention.  Preparatory 
and  collegiate  departments  are  maintained. 
No  entrance  requirements  are  stated.  De- 
grees of  A.B.,  B.S.,  and  Ph.B.  are  conferred. 
The  enrollment  in  1911-1912  was  415.  The 
teaching  staff  consists  of  twelve  members. 

MISSISSIPPI,  STATE  OF.  —  As  first  or- 
ganized in  1799,  the  territory  included  the 
present  states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
In  1817  the  territory  included  within  the  pres- 
ent state  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  as  the 
twentieth  state.  It  is  located  in  the  East 
South  Central  Division,  and  has  a  land  area 
of  46,362  square  miles.  In  size  it  is  about  the 
same  as  New  York.  For  administrative  pur- 
poses the  state  is  divided  into  seventy-nine 
counties,  and  these  in  turn  into  school  dis- 
tricts, black  and  white,  and  special  school 
districts.  In  1910  Mississippi  had  a  total  popu- 
lation of  1,797,114,  and  a  density  of  population 
of  38. 8  per  square  mile. 

Educational  History.  —  There  seem  to  have 
been  no  schools  of  any  kind  in  the  territory 
preceding  1795.  A  few  private  schools  were 
opened  by  ISOO,  and  in  ISOl  "  the  first  public 
female  school  "  in  the  territory  was  opened, 
though  doubtless  on  a  tuition  basis.  In  1802 
the  territorial  legislature  chartered  Jefferson 
College,  though  it  was  not  opened  until  1811. 
Up  to  the  time  of  its  admission  as  a  state  the 
territory  had  done  nothing  beyond  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  a  few  tuition  academies. 

The  only  mention  of  education  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  1817  was  a  declaration,  adajitcd  from  the 
N.  W.  Territory  Ordinance,  to  the  effect  that 
"  religion,  rhoraiity,  and  knowledge  being  neces- 
sary to  goverimient,  schools  and  the  means  of 
education  should  forever  be  encouraged  in  this 
state."  The  first  legislature,  meeting  in  181S, 
passed  an  act  giving  the  care  of  the  sixteenth 
section  lands  to  the  judges  of  the  county  courts, 
to  protect  and  lease,  and  with  power  to  provide 
one  or  more  schools  in  each  county,  as  they 
might  deem  best.  In  1821  a  "  Literary  Fund  " 
was  constituted,  additional  sources  of  future 
income  were  specified,  and  a  State  Board  of 
Directors  was  created  for  the  management  of 
the  fund.  A  board  of  five  to  ten  commissioners 
was  provided  for  each  county,  to  distribute 
the  fund  to  a  school  or  schools  for  the  aid 
of  such  poor  children  in  the  county  as  might 
be  selected,  with  the  assent  of  their  parents, 
to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
The  income  from  the  fund  was  to  be  used 
only  for  the  building  of  schoolhouses  and 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
The  county  school  commissioners  were  to 
appoint,  annually,  a  visiting  committee  to 
visit,  examine,  and  report  to  the  directors 
of  the  State  Literary  Fund,  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  all  schools.      A  form   of    teachers' 
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ccrti(i(^ation,  by  the  directors  (if  (he  I,it- 
erary  Fund,  was  also  providcil  for.  Three 
years  later  this  law,  which  iiad  been  a  dead 
letter,  was  virtually  repealed  by  a  new  law 
making  the  township  the  unit.  Five  trustcca 
of  schools  and  sciiool  lands  were  to  be  elected 
annually  in  each  township,  and  they  were  to 
build  schoolhouscs  on  the  school  section,  em- 
ploy teachers,  and  lease  the  school  lands. 
Practically  nothing  was  accomplishetl  under 
any  of  these  early  laws.  The  new  constitu- 
tion of  1832  merely  reproduced  the  brief  and 
inadeciuate  section  on  education  contained  in 
that  of  1817,  and  no  attempt  to  organize 
schools  was  made  for  some  years.  In  1833  tlu; 
Literary  Fund,  which  had  by  this  time  reached 
$50,000,  w\as  distributed  to  the  different  coun- 
ties for  investment,  and  the  state  system  of 
education  providecl  for  in  the  law  of  1821 
was  ai)andoned. 

About  1844,  owing  to  immigration,  increa.s- 
ing  illiteracy,  and  the  general  agitation  for 
education  then  going  on  in  many  states,  the 
question  of  education  in  Mississippi  began  to 
attract  new  attention.  In  1844  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi  was  created;  in  1846,  despite 
bitter  local  opposition,  funds  to  establish  it 
were  voted;  and  in  1848  it  began  instruction. 
The  central  figure  in  the  campaign  for  schools 
was  Hon.  A.  G.  Brown,  Governor  of  the  state 
from  1844  to  1848.  In  his  inaugural  in  1844 
he  pleaded  with  the  legislature  for  a  general 
system  of  common  schools,  open  to  all,  and 
free  to  the  poor.  In  1846  a  school  law  was 
finally  enacted.  This  created  boards  of  five 
school  commissioners  for  each  police  district; 
established  county  school  funds;  and  gave  the 
commissioners  power  to  open  schools,  license 
teachers,  and  levj'  specific  ta,xes;  but  contained 
a  proviso  whereby  no  tax  could  be  levied  with- 
out the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  heads  of 
families  in  each  township,  and  made  the  law 
inoperative  in  any  township  if  a  majority 
filed  a  protest  in  writing  against  it  each  year. 
This  almost  completely  nullified  the  law.  The 
commi.ssioners  were  to  look  after  the  sixteenth 
section  lands  and  funds,  and  to  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  was  made  ex  officio  a 
general  school  commisisioner  for  the  state. 
The  law  proving  ineffective,  the  ruinous  policy 
of  special  laws  for  cities  and  groups  of  coun- 
ties was  begun  in  1848,  and  this  completely 
destroyed  the  chance  for  any  general  school 
system.  Practically  all  of  the  succeeding  legis- 
lation up  to  1860  was  of  this  character.  The 
Civil  War  put  an  end  to  all  of  these  efforts. 

A  new  constitution  was  formed  in  1868, 
which  provided  for  a  complete  system  of  free 
public  instruction  for  all  children  in  the  state. 
Rejected  In'  the  people  in  June,  it  was  finally 
accepted  by  them  in  December.  The  section 
on  education  provided  for  a  State  Board  of 
Education;  for  state  and  county  superin- 
tendents; for  a  four  months'  school  in  each 
school     district;     for     the     establishment     of 


a  state  school  fund,  by  consolidation  and 
additions;  for  a  poll  tax,  for  educational  pur- 
poses; for  general  state  taxation;  for  tlu;  e.s- 
tal)lishment  of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college;  and  forbade  sectarian  control  of  any 
school  funds.  The  d(-tailed  law  of  1870  carried 
most  of  these  provisions  into  e(f(!ct,  and  estab- 
lished th(^  first  real  state  school  system  the 
state;  had  known.  County  superintendents 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Fducation;  each  county  and  each  city  of 
,5000  i)oi)ulation  was  created  a  school  district; 
boards  of  subdistrict  school  directors  were  also 
created  to  look  after  and  manage  the  school; 
county  taxation  of  ten  cents  on  the  $100  for  a 
schoolhousc  fund  and  five  cents  for  a  teachers' 
fund  was  authorized;  county  examination  and 
certification  of  teachers  was  provided  for; 
and  a  form  of  the  county  system  of  school 
management  was  inaugurated.  The  law  and 
the  system  of  school  taxation  encountered  much 
opposition,  for  many  years,  and  the  idea  of 
popular  education  was  combated  openly  and 
covertly.  In  time,  how'ever,  the  system  was 
accepted,  and  slow  but  steady  progress  was 
made,  although  for  a  long  time  the  schools  were 
kept  without  a  definite  plan.  What  one  legis- 
lature enacted  the  next  modified  or  repealed. 

In  1871  the  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College  for  jiegroes  was  opened.  In  1873 
the  boards  of  district  directors  and  the  sub- 
division system  were  abolished,  and  their 
functions  turned  over  to  the  county  authori- 
ties. The  patrons  of  each  school  were  per- 
mitted, however,  to  elect  trustees  to  care  for 
the  property,  visit  the  school,  and  recommend 
teachers  for  election.  A  general  state  school  tax 
of  forty  cents  on  $100  was  levied,  the  proceeds 
to  be  distributed  on  census,  though  this  was 
later  changed  to  a  fixed  biennial  appropriation. 
All  schools  were  divided  into  two  grades,  cor- 
responding to  ijrimary  and  grammar,  and  the 
monthly  wages  of  teachers  in  each  were  fixed 
by  law.  In  1878  an  agricultural  and  mechani- 
cal college  for  whites  was  established,  and  opened 
in  1880;  and  in  1885  a  state  industrial  insti- 
tution for  wliites  was  opened  at  Columbus. 
The  system  thus  established  weathered  the 
political  revolution  of  1875-1876,  and  remained 
almost  undisturbed  up  to  1886,  when  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  school  law  was  made. 
Uniform  state  examinations  for  teachers  were 
instituted,  and  standards  for  teachers'  certifi- 
cates were  insisted  upon  for  the  first  time; 
county  teachers'  institutes  were  established; 
county  superintendents  were  directed  to  fix  the 
salaries  of  teachers  in  their  counties  according 
to  a  definite  schedule,  based  on  the  certifi- 
cate held  and  on  evidence  of  teaching  ca])ac- 
ity;  the  payment  of  teachers  was  changed  from 
a  yearly  credit  to  a  monthly  cash  basis;  and 
towns  were  permitted  to  form  separate  school 
districts,  and  to  tax  themselves  for  buihlings 
and  maintenance.  This  law  has  since  remained 
the  basis  of  the  Mississippi  school  system. 
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Most  of  the  educational  provisions  of  the 
constitutions  of  1S6S  were  readoptcd  in  the 
new  constitution  of  1890,  and  a  number  of 
additions  were  made.  The  additions  in  the 
new  constitution  prohibited  special  or  private 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  any  private  or  common 
schools;  permitted  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
public  schools:  increased  the  amount  of  poll 
tax  for  schools;  practically  made  the  main- 
tenance of  a  four  months'  school  by  state  taxa- 
tion and  funds  mandatory;  estabhshed  a 
literacy  test  for  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage; 
made  the  maintenance  of  separate  schools  for 
the  two  races  mandatory;  and  confirmed  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  and  mechani- 
cal college  for  each  race,  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  Congressional  grants.  Few  changes  were 
made  in  the  school  law  following  the  adoption 
of  the  new  constitution,  the  revision  of  1886 
still  forming  tiie  basis  for  the  state  educational 
system.  In  1893  the  Peabody  Fund  estab- 
lished an  Institute  Conductors'  Training  School 
for  the  state,  and  grants  for  teachers'  institutes 
were  made  by  it  to  the  state  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  1896  the  State  Board  of  Examiners 
was  created,  with  power  to  grant  higher  state 
teachers'  certificates,  to  assist  the  Superin- 
tendent in  the  preparation  of  all  examination 
questions  used  in  the  state,  and  to  transfer 
teachers'  licenses  from  one  county  to  another. 
Epidemics  of  yellow  fever  and  smallpox  inter- 
fered greatly  with  the  schools  from  1896  to 
1900,  and  almost  no  educational  progress  was 
made  during  this  time.  In  1904  a  State  Text- 
book Commis.sion  was  created,  and  the  first 
uniform  state  series  of  textbooks  was  adopted 
in  1905.  In  1908  a  law  regulating  child  labor 
in  factories  was  enacted,  and  in  the  same  year 
a  bill  was  passed  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  high  school  for  whites 
in  each  county,  with  a  county  tax  on  all  prop- 
erty up  to  two  mills,  for  support,  and  with 
state  aid  of  ,|1000  per  school;  but  in  1909  this 
was  declared  unconstitutional.  During  the 
ten  years  from  1900  to  1910  there  were  two  small 
increases  in  the  annual  state  appropriation  for 
schools,  but  there  was  little  legislation  of  im- 
portance. By  the  legislatures  of  191 1-1912  much 
important  educational  legislation  was  enacted, 
the  results  of  which  are  noted  in  the  following 
section. 

Present  School  System.  —  At  the  head  of 
the  present  state  school  system  in  Mississipi^i 
is  a  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Ivluca- 
tion,  a  State  Board  of  Education,  a  State  Text- 
book Commission,  a  State  Board  of  Examiners, 
and  a  State  Board  of  ( 'ontrol  for  the  higher 
educational  institutions  of  the  state.  The  State 
Superintendent  is  elected  by  tiie  people  for 
four-year  terms,  and  has  an  annual  salary  of 
$2500.  He  is  given  general  supervision  of 
the  public  free  schools  of  the  state,  and  may 
prcscrii)e  rules  and  regulations  for  tiieir  or- 
ganization and  conduct;  prepares  all  printed 
forms    and  blanks;    renders     official    opinions, 


and  construes  the  school  laws;  meets  the 
county  superintendents  for  conference:  appor- 
tions the  school  funds  semi-annually;  requires 
annual  reports  from  the  county  superintend- 
ents; and  submits  an  annual  report  to  the 
legislature,  showing  the  condition  of  the 
schools.  He  is  also  ex  ojjicio  a  trustee  of 
the  State  University,  the  State  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  the  State  Industrial  In- 
stitute and  College,  the  Alcorn  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  and  the  different 
state  educational  boards  and  commissions. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  consists  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney  General,  and 
State  Sujierintendent.  This  board  is  a  board 
of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  county 
superintendents,  and  has  final  jurisdiction; 
audits  claims  against  the  school  fund;  deter- 
mines the  allowance  to  the  State  Superintend- 
ent for  contingent  expenses;  grants  special 
certificates  to  teachers  in  Indian  schools;  may 
adopt  a  state  course  of  studj';  names  a  list 
of  institute  conductors,  and  has  oversight  of 
the  teachers'  institutes  in  the  state;  and  may 
make  rules  and  regulations  covering  all  matters 
of  school  administration  not  covered  by  law. 
The  State  Textbook  Commission  consists  of 
the  State  Superintendent  and  eight  educators, 
no  two  from  the  same  congressional  district, 
appointed  by  the  Governor  for  five-year  terms. 
This  conmiission  adopts  uniform  textbooks 
in  the  common  school  subjects  for  use  in  all 
of  the  schools  of  the  state,  and  contracts  with 
publishers  for  the  same,  districts  being  free 
to  adopt  supplemental  books  and  books  for 
higher  branches  taught.  The  State  Board 
of  Examiners  consists  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent and  two  teachers  appointed  by  him, 
for  four-year  periods.  This  board  prepares 
the  examination  questions  used  in  all  teachers' 
examinations  in  the  state,  and  examines  appli- 
cants for  the  county  superintendency,  and  for 
state  and  professional  teachers'  certificates.  The 
Board  of  Control  consists  of  seven  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  the  ( rovernor,  one  of  whom  must  be 
a  fanner,  one  a  lawyer,  and  one  an  architect, 
builder,  or  factory  man.  This  board  has  full  con- 
trol of  the  four  institutions  of  learning  mentioned 
above. 

For  each  county  there  is  a  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  education,  elected  by  the 
people  for  four-year  terms.  To  be  eligible  for 
election  to  the  oflfice  he  must  pass  an  examina- 
tion on  all  the  subjects  required  for  a  first- 
grade  county  certificate  and  on  the  art  of 
teaching.  The  county  superintendent  acts 
under  the  instructions  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent and  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  by  law  is  required  to  employ  all  teachers 
for  the  schools,  and  to  fix  their  salaries;  to 
examine  the  rei)orts  of  teachers  and  trustees; 
to  enforce  the  course  of  study  adopted  by  the 
Stat(>  Board  of  Education,  and  the  textbooks 
adoi)ted  by  the  State  Textbook  Commission; 
to  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  in  refer- 
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ence  to  tho  examination  and  certification  of 
teachers;  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools; 
to  decide  controversies  (appeal  to  the  State 
Board  allowed  in  most  cases) ;  to  keep  a  record 
of  tlie  i)rocecdin{!;s  of  t  he  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  his  ollicial  acts;  to  make  annual 
reports  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  the  nuxyor 
and  aldermen  of  special  city  districts,  and  to 
the  State  Superintendent;  and  to  instruct 
trustees  as  to  their  duties.  For  each  county 
there  is  also  a  county  board  of  education,  a 
county  board  of  examiners,  and  a  county 
library  commission.  The  county  board  of 
education  is  conii)osed  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent, toKothcr  with  one  member  from  each 
supervisorial  district  in  the  county,  to  be 
appointed  by  tlie  county  superintendent,  with 
the  consent  of  the  board  of  county  supervisors. 
The  Superintendent  may  remove  mend)ers  for 
cause,  and  may  (ill  vacancies.  The  board 
meets  annually,  and  has  few  functions.  Its 
chief  duties  are  to  define  and  alter  tlic  bound- 
aries of  the  white  and  black  school  districts, 
and  to  locate  schoolhouses;  to  approve  the 
creation  of  special  districts  in  unincorporated 
villages;  to  provide  educational  facilities  for 
small  numbers  of  isolated  children;  and  it 
may  locate  the  public  school,  in  any  school 
district,  in  connection  with  a  cliartered  insti- 
tution of  learning  and  provide  for  joint  control. 
If  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  Indian  chil- 
dren in  the  county,  the  board  may  establish 
an  Indian  school  for  them.  The  county  board 
of  examiners  consists  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent and  two  teachers  holding  first-grade 
teachers'  certificates,  appointed  by  him  each 
year,  prior  to  the  September  examinations. 
This  board  conducts  tlie  exanunations  of  all 
teachers  applying  for  teachers'  certificates. 
The  county  library  commission  consists  of  the 
county  superintendent,  together  with  two 
teachers  holding  first-grade  teachers'  certif- 
icates, named  by  him.  Their  function  is  to 
select  and  pubhsh  lists  of  library  books  from 
which  district  libraries  may  purcliase;  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  control  of  school 
libraries;  and  to  receive  annual  reports  from 
each  library  in  the  county. 

Each  county  is  divided  into  ordinary  school 
districts  and  "  separate  "  or  independent  school 
districts.  School  districts  may  be  formed 
by  the  county  board  of  education,  whenever 
there  are  forty-five  children  of  school  age  of 
either  race,  but  where  tlie  distance  is  too  great, 
or  where  streams  or  lack  of  roads  make  attend- 
ance difficult,  districts  may  be  constituted 
for  fifteen  children.  In  the  case  of  isolated 
families,  ten  children  may  be  declared  to  form 
a  "special"  school  district.  "Line"  (joint) 
school  districts  may  be  formed  by  the  action 
of  two  county  boards.  Consolidated  school  dis- 
tricts have  recently  been  provided  for,  with  trans- 
portation for  pupils  living  more  than  two  miles 
from  the  school.  Schools  with  a  monthly 
attendance  of  less  than  five  may  be  closed  at 


the  end  of  any  month.  For  each  common 
school  district  the  patrons  elect  a  board  of 
three  school  trustees,  one  each  year,  and  for 
three-year  terms.  The  election  is  hckl  in 
annual  meeting,  the  first  Saturday  in  August, 
and  the  annual  school  meeting  seems  to  have 
almost  no  other  function.  If  the  jiatrons  fail 
to  elect,  the  county  superintendent  ajipoints. 
The  board  elects  one  of  its  members  as 
secretary,  and  may  designate  its  choice 
for  teacher  to  the  county  su)ierintendent.  If 
the  trustees  express  no  choice,  or  if  the  person 
chosen  fails  to  secure  a  teacher's  certificate, 
the  county  superintendent  appoints.  The 
final  ai)i)ointnient,  fixing  of  salary,  and  contract 
rests  with  the  county  superintendent.  The 
trustees  are  to  visit  the  school,  provide  fuel, 
care  for  the  propertj',  settli^  disputes  (with 
appeal  to  the  county  superintendent),  and  may 
suspend  or  expel  pupils.  They  can  spend  no 
money  unless  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  county 
superintendent. 

Any  municipality,  by  ordinance  of  its  mayor 
and  board  of  aldermen,  may  erect  itself  into 
a  special  school  district.  Similarly,  any  unin- 
corporated district  having  sixteen  square  miles 
of  territory,  on  petition  of  a  majority  of  its 
electors,  may  be  set  off  as  a  special  district  t)y 
the  county  board  of  education.  All  such  special 
di.stricts  are  financially  independent  of  the 
county.  For  all  such  special  districts  a  board 
of  five  trustees,  for  three- year  terms,  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  in  cities, 
and  by  the  county  superintendent  in  unin- 
corporated places.  The  powers  and  duties 
of  boards  in  special  districts  are  practically 
the  same  as  in  common  school  districts,  and, 
in  addition,  they  may  employ  principals  and 
a  superintendent ;  may  elect  their  own  teach- 
ers, contract  with  them,  and  fix  their  salaries; 
may  maintain  both  graded  schools  and  a  high 
school,  and  may  charge  tuition  for  the  latter; 
and  may  estimate  needed  funds,  up  to  three 
mUls,  and  submit  the  estimate  to  the  aldermen 
or  county  supervisors  for  levy. 

School  Support.  —  Mississippi  originally  re- 
ceived 902,744  acres  of  land  in  the  sixteenth- 
section  grants,  as  well  as  two  townships  for 
a  seminary  of  learning.  Some  of  the  sixteenth- 
section  land  is  still  unsold.  The  total  common 
school  fund  of  the  state  is  now  about  .S3, 500,000. 
The  constitution  of  1890  practically  requires 
an  annual  state  appropriation  sufficient,  with 
poll  taxes  and  the  interest  on  the  pcrn.ancnt 
fund,  to  maintain  all  of  the  schools  for  four 
months  each  year.  This  state  appropriation 
which  at  present  is  $1,424,088  a  .vear,  consti- 
tutes the  chief  source  of  revenue  for  the  school 
sj-stem.  County  taxation  up  to  three  n  ills 
is  permissible,  and  is  resorted  to  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  counties,  but  the  chief  local  taxation 
is  in  the  special  and  financially  independent 
(town  and  city)  districts,  where  a  seven  months' 
school  at  least  is  always  maintained.  Tuition 
fees  for    high   school  instruction  are  still  per- 
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mitted.  To  the  county  agricultural  high  schools 
is  granted  530,000  a  year  of  state  aid,  and  S5000 
a  year  to  weak  districts. 

Educational  Conditions.  —  The  property 
valuation  of  the  state  cumiiared  with  the  popu- 
lation is  very  low,  and  this  shows  itself  in  the 
matter  of  school  support.  In  percentage  of 
children,  five  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  the 
total  population  (34  per  cent);  in  the  amount 
which  each  adult  male  must  contribute  (SI. 51) 
to  produce  $1  of  school  money  for  each  child; 
and  in  the  small  amount  of  school  money 
raised  for  each  child  five  to  eighteen  years  of 
age;  Mississippi  is  onlj'  surpassed  by  one 
state,  —  South  Carolina.  But  little  is  spent 
on  school  buildings  (34  cents  per  capita  of  at- 
tendance, at  last  report,  as  against  an  aver- 
age for  the  United  States,  of  S6.45),  and  the 
average  value  of  all  school  buildings  in  the  state 
is  only  about  $300.  The  state  has  no  cities  of 
over  25,000,  and  S8.5  per  cent  of  its  people  live 
in  country  districts.  Of  the  total  population 
in  1910,  56.2  per  cent  were  black  and  43.7  per 
cent  white.  In  some  counties  the  blacks  out- 
number the  whites  three,  four,  and  five  to  one. 
99.5  per  cent  of  the  population  is  native  born. 
The  average  length  of  term  of  all  schools  is 
about  seven  months,  while  in  country  districts 
it  is  less  than  six.  In  1908  a  child  labor  law  was 
enacted.  The  state  has  no  compulsory  educa- 
tion law  as  yet.  The  state  has  a  school  library 
law  whereby  any  district  which  subscribes 
$10  and  provides  a  bookcase  may  receive  a 
similar  amount  from  the  county  school  fund, 
though  not  more  than  ten  districts  can  be 
aided  each  year,  and  no  district  can  receive 
aid  a  second  time,  if  other  districts  are  apply- 
ing. 

Teachers  and  Training.  —  The  state  emploj^ed 
aljout  10,166  teachers  in  1910,  and  at  an  average 
of  about  $250  a  year.  County  superintendents 
in  employing  teachers  are  limited  by  a  state 
wage  scale,  varying  from  815  to  S75  a  month 
for  teachers,  and  up  to  $100  for  principals. 
Three  grades  of  county  teachers'  certificates 
are  issued,  and  only  those  holding  a  first-grade 
certificate  can  receive  more  than  $30  a  month. 
The    examination    subjects    are    the    common 


school  subjects,  the  grade  of  certificate  varying 
with  the  percentages  made  in  the  examination. 
The  state  also  issues  two  grades  of  certificates: 
(1)  State  licenses,  which  are  the  same  as  a 
first-grade  county  certificate,  but,  on  examina- 
tion, have  been  vahdatcd  for  the  entire  state; 
and  (2)  Life  diplomas,  which  involve  high 
school  subjects,  and  are  the  only  certificates 
issued  which  represent  any  educational  stand- 
ards. County  teachers'  institutes  and  summer 
normal  schools  have  for  j'ears  rendered  a  valu- 
able ser\'ice  in  educating  the  teachers  of  the 
state.  The  state  has  for  some  time  made 
provision  for  the  training  of  colored  teachers 
at  Holly  Springs,  and  a  normal  school  for  the 
training  of  white  teachers,  located  at  Hatties- 
burg,  was  opened  in  1912. 

Secondary  Education.  —  The  public  high 
schools  are  mostly  of  low  grade,  and  most  of  them 
arc  still  in  part  grammar  schools,  though  in  the 
nine  cities  of  more  than  8000  inhabitants,  well- 
organized  high  schools  are  found.  The  recent 
legislation  relating  to  agricultural  high  schools 
promises  n  uch  for  future  development.  In  all, 
137  high  schools  were  reported  in  1911,  with  394 
teachers  and  7763  jaupils  enrolled.  Seven  public 
and  twelve  denominational  schools  offer  secondary 
instruction  to  the  colored  race. 

Higher  and  Special  Education.  —  The  Lhji- 
versity  of  Mississippi,  founded  in  1844  and 
opened  in  1848,  and  located  at  University, 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  public  school  system 
of  the  state,  though  it  is  only  within  the  past 
ten  years  that  any  real  coordination  between  it 
and  the  pubUc  school  system  has  been  effected. 
The  school  of  pedagogy  of  the  university, 
established  in  1893,  has  done  a  valuable  serv- 
ice, serving  as  a  form  of  state  normal  school 
for  white  teachers  for  the  state.  The  univer- 
sity summer  school  for  teachers  has  been  well 
attended.  The  Mississippi  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  for  white  students,  founded 
in  1878  and  opened  in  1880,  at  Agricultural 
College,  and  the  Alcorn  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  for  colored  students, 
opened  in  1871  at  Alcorn,  are  also  state  insti- 
tutions. In  addition,  these  state  institutions 
are  assisted  by  the  following:  — 


Institution 

Location 

Opened 

Control 

For 

FoT  Whites 

Port  Gibson  Female  College     .     . 

Whitworth  Collope 

Central  Miss.  Institute    .... 
Millsaps  College 

Port  Gibson 
Bronkhaven 
Frencii  Camps 
Jackson 

1839 
lSo9 
1886 
1892 
1894 
1S94 
1901 
1903 

M.E.  South 
M.E.  South 
Presb. 
M.E.  So. 
Nonaect. 
Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 

Disrip.  of  Chr. 
M.E. 

Congr. 
Presb. 

Women 
Women 
Women 
Both  Sexes 

Stanton  College 

Meridian  Male  College    .... 
Meridian  Women's  College  .     .     . 

For  Negroes 

So.  Christian  Institute     .... 

RuHt  University 

Kosciusko  industrial  College    .     . 

Tougaloo  University 

Mary  Holmes  Seminary  .... 

Natchez 
Meridian 
Meridian 

Edwards 
Holly  Springs 
KosciuBKo 
Tougaloo 
Wostpoint 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Both  Rexes 
Both  Sexes 
Both  Sexes 
Both  Sexes 
Both  Sexes 
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Many  of  those  institutions  arc  in  larRc  part 
preparatory  schools;  all  have  small  endowments, 
and  the  colloRiate  work  is  of  a  somewhat  clc- 
inentarv  tv|)e. 

The  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Jaek- 
son;  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
Jackson;  and  the  State  Industrial  Institute 
and  College  for  whites,  at  Columbus,  are  sup- 
ported by  the  state.  The  last  named  offers 
business,  normal,  collegiate,  industrial,  and 
music  courses  to  both  sexes.  E.  P.  C. 

References:  — 

Mayes,     E.      lliMory    of     Education    in    Mississippi. 

U.  S.  Bur.  Educ,  Circ.  Infonmilion  No.  2,  1899. 
Mayo,   A.   D.     The  American  common  school   up   to 

1840;     in   Rept.     U.    S.    Com.    Educ.    1S9.5-1,S9G, 

Vol.  I,  pp.  .302 -.307.     Same,  to  ISOO,  in  Report  for 

1899-1900,  Vol.  I,  pp.  493-502. 
Mississippi.      Bicn.  Hepts.  Slate  .Supt.  of  Educ,  1869  to 

date;  School   Laws,  1910  ed.,  and  1912  supplement. 

Constitutions,  1817,  1832,  1865,  and  1890. 

MISSISSIPPI,  UNIVERSITY  OF,  UNI- 
VERSITY, MISS.  —  A  state-maintained  co- 
educational institution  chartered  in  1S44  and 
opened  in  1S4S,  out  of  the  endowment  of  one 
township  granted  by  Congress  in  1819.  The 
institution  has  been  liberally  supported  by 
appropriations  from  the  legislature.  The  fol- 
lowing departments  are  maintained:  academic, 
education,  engineering,  law,  medicine,  jihar- 
macj',  science,  literature,  and  arts.  The  entrance 
requirements  are  fourteen  units.  The  uni- 
versity confers  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M. 
in  science,  literature,  and  arts;  B.E.  and  C.E. 
in  engineering;  A.B.  and  B.S.  in  education; 
Ph.G.  and  Ph.B.  in  pharmacy;  and  LL.B  in 
law.  The  courses  in  the  last  two  departments 
are  two  years  in  length.  The  enrollment  in 
1911-1912  was  480,  and  the  faculty  consists 
of  forty-three  members. 

MISSOURI,  STATE  OF.  —  First  organized 
as  a  separate  territory  in  1812,  and  admitted 
to  the  Union  as  the  twentv-fourth  state  in 
1821.  It  is  located  in  the  West  North  Central 
Division  and  in  about  the  center  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  and  has  aland  area  of  68,727  square 
miles.  In  size  it  is  about  as  large  as  all  of  New 
England  and  New  Jersey  combined,  and  about 
one  third  the  size  of  France.  For  administra- 
tive purposes  the  state  is  divided  into  114 
counties  and  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  coun- 
ties are  in  turn  divided  into  cities,  towns, 
villages,  and  rural  school  districts.  In  1910 
Missouri  had  a  population  of  3,293,335  and 
a  density  of  population  of  47.9  per  square 
mile. 

Educational  History.  —  The  first  school  in 
Missouri  is  said  to  have  been  opened  by  J.  B. 
Trabeau  in  1774,  and  he  is  reported  to  have 
been  teaching  forty  years  later.  The  first 
attempt  to  organize  a  public  school  was  made 
at  St.  Louis  in  1817,  when  the  village,  acting 
under  a  territorial  law,  appointed  a  board  of 
trustees    to    organize    a    pubhc    school.     The 


attempt  was  not  successful,  and  it  was  not 
until  1S3S  that  schools  were  oi)ened  there. 
(See  St.  Louis,  City  of.)  The  first  consti- 
tution was  framed  in  1820.  This  contained  two 
sections  relating  to  education.  The  general 
assembly  was  instructed  to  preserve  the  school 
lands;  ai)i)ly  the  income  as  it  should  be;  to 
establish  at  least  one  school  in  each  township, 
"where  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis,"  and 
"as  soon  as  may  be,"  to  establish  a  university, 
as  provided  for  in  the  grant  of  two  townships 
for  a  seminary  of  learning.  Comniis.sioners 
for  the  care  of  the  school  lands  were  to  be 
apjiointed  by  the  county  courts,  five  for  each 
county  by  the  law  of  1820,  and  two  for  each 
township"  l.iy  the  law  of  1822,  and  they  were 
authorized  to  build  schoolhouses,  as  needed, 
when  the  funds  would  i)erinit.  In  1824  the 
first  real  school  law  was  enacted.  This  made 
each  township  a  school  district;  school  boards 
of  five  were  created  to  build  or  to  rent  school- 
houses,  employ  a  teacher,  appoint  school 
visitors,  and  to  make  rules  and  regulations; 
and,  on  demand  of  two  thirds  of  the  voters, 
the  boards  were  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  desired 
term.  Little  was  done  under  this  law.  In 
183.5  the  law  relating  to  schools  was  revised. 
Three  trustees  were  to  be  elected  for  each  town- 
ship; some  of  the  powers  of  supervision  were 
taken  from  the  school  visitors  and  given  to  the 
trustees;  and  biennial  reports  were  to  be  made 
to  the  county  courts.  A  "  Committee  for 
Literary  Purposes,"  virtually  a  State  Board 
of  Education,  was  also  created,  to  consist  of 
the  Governor,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  Attorney- 
General.  In  1839  a  new  revision  of  the  school 
law  was  made,  the  office  of  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Common  Schools  was  created,  county 
commissioners  and  township  in.spectors  were 
provided  for,  and  a  three  months'  school  term 
was  required.  The  office  of  State  Superin- 
tendent was  abandoned  two  years  later,  how- 
ever, and  the  Secretary  of  State  again  received 
such  reports  as  were  made,  acting  ex  officio. 
The  census  of  1840  showed  that  most  schools 
were  still  private,  there  being  but  642  primary 
schools  in  the  state,  St.  Louis  included,  and 
but  526  pupils  educated  wholly  on  the  pulilic 
charge.  In  1842  only  28  of  the  77  counties 
then  organized  had  schools.  By  1850  there 
were  1570  pubhc  schools,  though  nearly  one 
half  of  the  income  still  came  from  tuition  fees. 
In  1844  the  state  university,  provided  for  in 
the  constitution  of  1820,  was  opened ;_  but  it 
had  a  very  struggling  existence  until  after 
18.53. 

In  1853  the  office  of  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools  was  reestablished,  and  the  first 
public  high  school  in  Missouri  was  opened  in 
St.  Louis.  In  1855  a  revised  school  law  was 
enacted.  This  law  created  the  office  of  county 
school  commissioner,  and  made  a  number  of 
improvements  in  the  system.  By  1858  every 
county  had  been  organized  into  the  public 
school    system.     By     1861    there    were    5670 
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teachers  employed,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
schools  were  about  SS50,000,  one  fourth  of 
which  came  from  rate  bills.  The  coming  of 
the  war  put  an  end  to  this  school  system,  and 
the  legislature  of  1861  abohshed  the  office  of 
State  Superintendent,  and  suspended  the  school 
appropriation.  During  the  war  the  schools 
of  the  state  were  virtually  closed,  and  the 
office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  was 
not  reestabhshed  until  1S65.  The  public 
school  system  of  ^Missouri  really  dates  from  after 
the  Civil  War. 

A  new  constitution  was  adopted  in  1865, 
wliich  made  a  much  more  detailed  provision 
for  the  creation  of  a  state  school  system. 
Separate  schools  for  the  colored  race  were 
permitted,  but  the  apportionment  of  school 
money  was  to  be  made  without  regard  to  race 
or  color.  The  State  Board  of  Education  was 
continued,  and  a  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  was  provided  for.  The  maintenance 
of  the  state  university  was  made  mandatory. 
A  three-months'  term  was  required,  and  per- 
mission was  given  to  enact  a  compulsory  edu- 
cation law.  The  school  funds  were  safeguarded ; 
the  investment  of  the  principal  narrowly 
limited;  and  a  state  tax,  and  apportionments 
to  equalize  inequalities,  were  permitted.  The 
new  school  law  of  1866  carried  these  provisions 
into  effect.  Separate  schools  were  permitted, 
if  twenty  or  more  colored  children  were  in  any 
district.  The  townsliip,  while  still  nominally 
remaining  the  school  district,  was  in  reality 
abandoned  for  the  Iowa  plan  of  subdistricts, 
with  three  directors  for  each,  thus  virtually 
introducing  the  district  system.  County  su- 
perintendents, elected  for  two-year  terms,  were 
provided,  and  given  the  full  functions  of 
a  county  superintendent.  Cities  were  per- 
mitted to  organize  under  boards  of  education 
of  six,  with  the  usual  powers.  This  school 
system  lasted  ten  years,  when  it  was  super- 
seded by  a  third  constitution  and  a  new  school 
law.  In  1870  two  state  normal  schools  were 
estabUshed  for  white  teachers  (Warrensburg, 
opened  in  1871;  and  Krhsville,  established 
privately  in  1867,  and  adopted  by  the  state 
in  1872),  and  one  for  colored  teachers  (Lincoln 
Institute,  at  Jefferson  City).  In  1874  a  third 
school  for  white  teachers  was  authorized  at 
Cape  Girardeau.  In  1874  the  first  textbook 
law  was  enacted,  jjroviding  for  county  uni- 
formity, the  presidents  of  the  district  school 
boards  of  the  county  constituting  a  textbook 
commission. 

In  187.5  the  constitution  adopted  at  the  close 
of  the  war  was  abandoned,  and  a  new  one, 
under  which  the  state  has  since  been  governed, 
was  substituted.  Most  of  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  of  186.5  were  retained,  though 
the  statements  in  the  new  constitution  were 
in  some  cases  less  forceful  and  less  emphatic. 
This  constitution  of  187,5  and  the  laws  fol- 
lowing form  the  basis  of  the  present  Missouri 
school  system. 


Since  1875  four  periods  in  Missouri  education 
standout.  From  1875  to  1883,  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Superintendent  Shannon,  was  a  period 
of  material  organization,  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  system  of  pubhc  education  was  changed 
from  a  questionable  undertaking  to  a  settled 
public  poUcy.  From  1883  to  1891,  under  Super- 
intendent Coleman,  and  following  the  period 
of  organization,  came  a  period  of  agitation 
for  careful  work  in  the  fundamentals  of 
elementary  education,  and  for  perfection  in 
classroom  management.  The  only  legislation 
of  any  importance  during  this  period  was  the 
repeal  of  the  county  textbook  law  in  1885, 
leaving  the  state  under  district  adoption  until 
1891;  the  amendment  to  the  constitution  in 
1887,  changing  the  percentage  of  state  revenue 
which  must  be  appropriated  to  education  from 
one  fourth  to  one  third;  the  lengthening  of  the 
school  term  from  four  to  six  months  in  1889, 
if  a  tax  levy  of  forty  cents  on  the  $100  would 
permit  of  it;  and  the  enactment  of  a  permis- 
sive county  superintendency  law  in  1889, 
permitting  any  county  so  desiring  to  vote  to 
employ  a  county  superintendent.  But  nine 
counties  had  provided  county  superintendents 
as  late  as  1903. 

From  1891  to  1899,  under  Superintendents 
Wolfe  and  Ivirk,  was  a  period  of  agitation  for 
a  better  school  system  and  a  broader  outlook 
in  education,  and  a  period  of  struggle  against 
the  extreme  conservatism  of  the  state  in  educa- 
tional matters.  The  legislation  during  this 
period  was  rather  meager,  and  centered  around 
textbooks  and  the  training  and  certification  of 
teachers.  In  1891,  after  six  years  of  district 
adoption  of  textbooks,  state  uniformity  in  text- 
books was  substituted.  An  Institute  Board  of 
Examiners  now  superseded  the  county  commis- 
sioners, in  the  matter  of  certificating  teachers; 
three  grades  of  teachers'  certificates  were  issued; 
and  teachers  were  certified  after  two  weeks'  at- 
tendance at  the  summer  county  institute.  Two 
years  later  the  training  school  for  institute 
conductors  was  abolished,  and  a  new  law 
rigidly  fixed  the  weekly  wages  to  be  paid  in- 
stitute conductors  and  instructors.  The  same 
year  the  State  Reading  Circle,  which  had 
existed  from  1884  to  1887,  was  revived  and 
made  effective.  In  1899  the  teachers'  certifi- 
cation law  was  again  revised;  a  graded  series 
of  certificates  provided  for,  which  materially 
raised  the  standard;  uniform  questions  for  the 
state  were  to  be  supplied;  and  the  certification 
of  teachers  after  a  two  weeks'  summer  institute 
was  abandoned.  The  development  of  high 
schools  was  stinnilated  during  this  period,  and 
the  state  university,  for  the  first  time,  began 
to  receive  some  real  recognition. 

Beginning  with  1000,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Superintendents  Carrington  and  Oass, 
the  state  has  experienced  an  educational 
awakening  liefore  \inknown.  This  last  jieriod 
has  been  essentially  one  of  reconstruction  and 
unification,   and   marked  educational  progress 
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has  boen  made.  In  1901  a  state  lihrnry  law 
was  enacted,  and  a  State  Library  C'nniniission, 
consistinR  of  the  State  Suix'riiitciident  and  four 
appointed  by  tlie  State  Boartl  of  Education,  was 
created.  County  boards  of  education,  con- 
sistin;;  of  the  county  school  commissioner,  one 
appointed  by  the  county  court,  and  one  ap- 
l)ointed  by  the  State  Hoard  of  Education,  were 
also  created,  and  given  some  powers  of  super- 
vision. They  were  authorized  to  supervise 
and  grade  the  rural  schools,  to  issue  a  county 
course  of  study,  to  renew  teachers'  certificates, 
and  to  approve  summer  schools.  The  consoli- 
dation of  school  districts  was  first  authorized 
in  1901,  also.  In  1902  the  people  approved  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  extend  and  re- 
new the  state's  Certificates  of  Indelitedness  to 
the  School  Fund,  and  the  discussion  preceding 
the  election  brought  out  clearly  the  necessity 
for  more  revenue  for  schools.  In  1903  the 
summer  county  institute  law  was  repealed, 
a  three  days'  county  teachers'  association  in 
the  autumn  was  substituted,  and  attendance 
for  ten  to  twelve  weeks  in  an  approved  summer 
normal  school  was  substituted  for  the  two 
weeks  at  the  summer  county  institute.  The 
State  Superintendent  was  authorized  also  to 
inspect  and  classify  the  high  schools  of  the  state. 
In  1904  a  constitutional  amendment,  pro- 
viding a  five  cents  additional  tax,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  school  districts  and  to  be  used 
in  suppljdng  free  textbooks  and  supplies,  was 
defeated.  In  1905  the  state  textbook  law, 
enacted  in  1891,  and  under  discussion  ever 
since,  was  entirely  repealed,  and  county  adop- 
tions once  more  substituted;  two  new  normal 
schools  were  established,  at  Springfield  and 
Marysville,  both  of  which  were  opened  the 
next  year;  and  the  first  compulsory  education 
law  was  enacted.  In  1907  the  school  law  was 
revised  and  a  number  of  changes  made.  The 
State  Library  Board  was  changed  to  its  present 
form;  state  inspectors  of  high  schools  and  of 
county  schools  were  provided;  the  school  term 
was  increased  from  six  to  eight  months,  if 
a  forty  cent  tax  will  provide  the  necessary 
funds;  districts  having  less  than  twenty-five 
children  were  authorized  to  close  their  schools 
and  transport  their  children;  orphans,  half 
orphans,  and  dependent  children  were  to  be 
educated  free  in  any  district;  boards  were 
permitted  to  employ  superintendents  for  two 
years  instead  of  for  one;  and  St.  Louis  was 
permitted  to  require  pupils  to  attend  the  whole 
time  the  schools  were  in  session.  In  1909  the 
compulsory  education  law  was  amended  to  re- 
quire attendance,  outside  of  St.  Louis,  for 
three  fourths  of  the  time  the  schools  are  in 
session,  and  boards  in  towns  of  1000  or  over 
were  authorized  to  appoint  attendance  offic(>rs. 
Also  in  1909,  after  thirty  years  of  agitation, 
a  county  supervision  law  was  enacted  and 
made  mandatory  for  all  counties,  with  state 
aid  of  $400  toward  the  salary  of  each  county 
superintendent;  all  state   aid   to   districts   not 
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providing  $350  was  cut  off,  uidess  they  raised 
a  tax  of  forty  cents;  special  state  aid  to  poor 
and  weak  school  districts  was  granted,  under 
certain  restrictions;  night  schools,  and  an 
eleven-month  term  in  cities,  for  physical 
training,  were  both  permitted;  and  a  state 
industrial  home  for  negro  girls  was  established. 
In  addition,  the  school  laws  applicable  to  all 
schools  (Section  I)  and  to  common  schools 
(Section  II)  were  thoroughly  revised.  In 
1911  the  child  labor  law  was  extended  to  all 
cities  of  5000  inhabitants  or  over;  the;  certi- 
fication bill  was  revised  so  as  to  give  the  State 
Superintendent  the  supervision  of  all  certifica- 
tion; and  the  method  of  ajiportioning  school 
funds  was  revised  so  as  to  substitute  a  combined 
teacher  and  attendance  basis  for  the  old  census 
basis. 

Present  School  System.  —  At  the  head  of 
the  school  sv'stem  is  a  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  a  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  State  Board  is  an  ex  officio 
body,  and  con.sists  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent as  President,  the  Governor,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Attorney-General.  This 
board  has  nominal  supervision  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  state,  but  its  real  work 
is  the  investment  of  the  school  funds  and  the 
sale  and  preservation  of  the  school  lands. 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 
elected  by  the  people  for  four-year  terms. 
He  is  also  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
schools  and  the  school  funds  of  the  state;  con- 
fers and  advises  witli  county  school  officers; 
may  visit  and  inspect  schools;  prepares  all 
questions  for  the  examination  of  teachers;  has 
general  supervision  of  all  examinations,  and 
the  grading  of  the  answers;  issues  state  cer- 
tificates, valid  anywhere  in  the  state;  receives 
annual  reports  from  all  school  officers  and 
state  institutions;  and  makes  an  annual  report 
to  the  Governor.  There  is  an  Inspector  of 
High  Schools,  who  assists  in  classifying  and 
prescribing  courses  for  the  high  schools,  and  an 
Inspector  of  Common  Schools,  who  assists 
in  their  examination  and  approval. 

Below  the  State  Superintendent  is  a  county 
superintendent  for  each  county,  the  county 
boards  of  education  having  been  abohshed  by 
the  county  superintendency  law  of  1909. 
The  county  superintendents  are  elected  by  the 
people  in  district  school  meetings  for  four-year 
terms;  must  have  taught  two  years  in  the  pre- 
ceding four,  or  have  spent  the  preceding  two 
years  in  a  college  or  normal  school;  and,  in 
addition,  must  hold  a  college  or  normal  diploma, 
a  fife  state  certificate,  or  a  first-grade  county 
certificate.  The  county  superintendent  has  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  schools  of  the  county, 
except  in  the  case  of  cities,  towns,  or  villages 
em])loying  a  superintendent,  wth  at  least  half 
his  time  free  for  supervision.  The  Superin- 
tendent must  \-isit  each  school  yearly;  .super- 
vise the  work  and  the  accounts  of  the  district 
officers;  issue  a  course  of  study;  adopt  a  plan 
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of  grading  for  the  schools;  arrange  for  exami- 
nations and  for  graduation  from  the  district 
schools;  hold  six  pubhc  meetings  each  year, 
at  different  points  in  the  country,  to  instruct 
and  to  ad^-ise;  hold  a  county  teachers'  insti- 
tute in  the  autumn;  and  must  follow  the  in- 
structions of  the  State  Superintendent  and 
make  an  annual  report  to  him.  An  especially 
meritorious  provision  of  the  law  is  one  re- 
quiring each  county  superintendent  to  spend 
five  days  each  year  at  a  convention  of  school 
superintendents,  and  twenty  days  each  year 
in  the  state  university,  a  state  normal  school, 
or  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent, and  in  the  study  of  rural  school 
problems  and  school  super\-ision.  The  salary 
for  the  office  ranges  from  $700  to  $1500,  and 
of  tliis  the  state  pays  S400,  in  each  case. 
County  uniformity  in  textbooks  is  secured  by 
the  count}'  textbook  commissions,  consisting 
of  the  county  superintendent  and  two  teachers, 
one  appointed  by  the  county  court  and  one 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Cities  of 
100,000  or  over  and  accredited  high  schools 
may  select  their  own  books.  This  commission 
adopts  books  for  five-year  periods,  from  a 
printed  Ust  of  registered  books  suppUed  by  the 
State  Superintendent.  Pubhshers  have  to  be 
properly  Ucensed  to  sell,  and  books  and  prices 
must  be  on  file.  Supplemental  books  are  not 
included.  Indigent  pupils  may  be  supplied 
with  books  free. 

Below  the  county  are  four  classes  of  school 
districts:  (1)  common,  with  three  school  direc- 
tors, elected  iu  annual  school  meetings; 
(2)  consolidated  school  districts,  with  boards 
of  six  directors;  (3)  town  school  districts  in 
towns,  villages,  and  cities  of  the  fourth  class, 
with  boards  of  six  school  directors;  and 
(4)  cities  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class, 
under  boards  of  education  and  special  laws. 
The  townsliip  unit  is  permissible,  but  is  little 
used. 

Each  common  school  district  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  at  which  vacancies  are  filled,  and  one 
school  director  is  elected,  for  a  three-year 
term.  The  board  of  trustees  then  organizes 
by  electing  one  of  their  number  as  clerk,  who 
then  performs  most  of  the  functions  assigned 
to  the  board.  The  school  meeting  may  also 
vote  to  lengthen  the  term  beyond  eight  months; 
may  vote  a  tax  in  excess  of  forty  cents,  or  a  tax 
for  buildings  or  equipment;  may  decide  changes 
in  boundaries,  or  site;  may  direct  the  sale  of 
property,  and  vote  on  allowing  the  school- 
houses  to  be  used  for  specified  purposes;  and 
once  in  four  years  designates  its  choice  for 
county  superintendent.  City,  town,  and  con- 
solidated districts  may  select  a  secretary  and 
a  treasurer,  not  members  of  the  board;  may 
establish  graded  schools,  high  schools,  and 
liljraries,  as  needed;  and  must  maintain  a 
term  of  at  least  eight  months.  Consolidated 
districts  may  be  formed  of  three  or  more 
contiguous  common  school  districts,  or  a  vil- 


lage and  two  adjacent  districts,  and  may 
maintain  elementary  and  high  schools.  Any 
district  which  provides  less  than  eight  months 
school,  if  a  tax  of  forty  cents  will  provide  it, 
forfeits  its  organization.  School  boards  in 
all  classes  of  districts  may  borrow,  by  vote 
of  the  district,  up  to  5  per  cent  of  their  assessed 
valuation;  may  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  their  schools;  admit  and 
suspend  pupils;  require  a  medical  examination 
of  any  pupil;  contract  with  teachers;  have 
an  annual  school  census  taken;  condemn  sites; 
estimate  funds  needed;  maintain  separate 
schools  for  the  two  races,  establish  a  negro 
school  whenever  there  are  fifteen  negro  chil- 
dren in  the  cUstrict,  and  provide  equal  pri\i- 
leges  and  terms  for  each  race;  and  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  county  superintendent 
and  to  the  county  clerk.  The  latter  reports 
all  statistics  to  the  State  Superintendent. 

School  Support.  —  Missouri,  on  its  admis- 
sion as  a  state,  received  two  townships  of  land 
for  a  university;  the  sixteenth  section  in  every 
township  for  common  schools;  and  seventy-two 
sections  of  saline  lands  for  schools,  —  the  si.x- 
teenth-section  lands  being  given  to  the  state 
for  the  benefit  of  the  townships.  The  sixteenth- 
section  grants  amounted  to  1,199,139  acres. 
In  1S37  the  saline  land  fund,  together  with 
the  Surplus  Revenue  fund  ($382,335)  then 
received,  was  constituted  a  permanent  state 
school  fund.  To  this  was  added  the  money 
received  from  the  sale  of  the  State  Tobacco 
Warehouse  ($132,000)  in  1865.  This  fund 
now  amounts  to  $3,159,281,  and  yields  an 
income  of  about  seventeen  and  a  half  cents  per 
pupil  per  year.  The  one  third  of  the  state 
revenue  added  raises  the  amount  to  about  $1.80, 
the  amount  having  risen  rapidly  with  the  re- 
cent increase  in  wealth  in  the  state.  The 
swamp-land  grants  of  1849  Missouri  put  into 
a  series  of  county  school  funds,  to  which  have 
been  added  the  proceeds  of  fines,  forfeitures, 
and  the  sale  of  estrays.  These  funds  now 
amount  to  $5,750,000.  The  sixteenth-section 
township  funds  amount  to  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately .$4,000,000.  Both  the  county  and  the 
township  funds  vary  greatly  in  amount,  being 
from  ten  to  thirty  times  as  large  in  some 
counties  as  in  others,  and  produce  very  unequal 
incomes  per  pupil  in  the  different  counties  and 
townships.  The  income  from  all  school  funds 
must  be  used  only  for  teachers'  wages. 

The  largest  proportion  of  the  money  for 
support  comes  from  local  taxation,  which  may 
go  to  sixty  cents  on  the  $100  in  cities  and  to 
forty  cents  elsewhere,  and  may  exceed  these 
limits  by  a  vote  of  the  people.  A  tax  of  forty 
cents  must  be  levied,  if  necessary  to  provide 
an  eight  months'  school.  If  a  tax  of  forty 
cents  will  not  iirovide  sufiicient  funds,  with  a 
salary  of  $40  a  month  to  the  teacher,  to  provide 
an  eight  months'  school,  the  State  Treasurer 
will  add  an  amount  sufficient,  provided  the 
district  is  not  less  than  nine  square  miles  in 
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area,  has  an  assessed  valuation  of  §40,000  or 
more,  a  school  census  of  twenty-five,  and  has 
levied  a  tax  of  forty  cents  for  the  teachers' 
fiuul  and  twenty-five  cents  for  incidental  ex- 
penses. Such  aid  cost  the  state  SI. '5, 078  in 
1010.  All  other  school  money  was  distributed 
on  census  uj)  to  1011,  but  thereafter  all  slate 
money  is  to  be  apportioned  on  the  combined 
basis  of  teachers  employed  and  aggregate  days' 
attentlance.  The  total  cost  of  the  school 
system  in  1910  was  about  .?1.3,000,()00,  or 
about  i53.97  per  capita  of  the  total  iiojjulation. 
Educational  Conditions.  —  Aside  from  two 
lar^e  cities  and  a  few  smaller  ones,  which  con- 
tain .'50. S  per  cent  of  the  total  po])ulation  (St. 
Louis  anil  Kansas  City  contain  28.1  per  cent), 
57.5  per  cent  of  the  people  live  in  rural  districts. 
Of  the  total  population,  95.2  per  cent  are  white 
and  4.8  per  cent  negro,  while  93  per  cent  arc 
native  born,  and  about  5  per  cent  are  illiterate. 
Of  the  foreign  born  a  little  over  one  half  are 
Germans.  The  state  has  many  small  schools, 
and  very  unequal  educational  conditions  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  state.  Not  much 
hcadwaj'  has  as  yet  been  made  in  the  matter 
of  the  consolidation  of  school  districts,  or  in 
the  provision  of  school  Ubraries.  The  com- 
])ulsory  education  law  requires  the  attendance 
of  children,  eight  to  fourteen,  for  only  three 
fourths  of  the  time  the  public  schools  are  in 
session,  and  the  same  for  employed  children, 
fourteen  to  sixteen,  unless  excused  for  a  num- 
ber of  statutory  reasons.  Cities  and  towns  of 
1000  population  may  appoint  attendance 
officers,  who  may  enforce  attendance  and  visit 
factories.  Cities  of  10,000  or  over  may  estab- 
lish parental  schools.  Children,  eight  to  four- 
teen, cannot  be  employed  in  any  mine,  factory. 


or  shop  during  school  hours,  unless  possessed 
of  a  certificate  showing  attendance  at  school 
for  three  fourths  of  tlie  school  term.  City 
school  authorities  may  contract  with  homes 
established  for  the  care  of  delin(|uent,  depend- 
ent, or  neglected  children,  for  their  care  and 
training.  Children  who  are  orphans  or  half 
oil)hans,  or  dependent,  may  receive  free  school- 
ing in  any  district  where  they  find  either  a 
temporary  or  a  permanent  home. 

Teachers  and  Training.  —  The  state  em- 
jiloyed  approximately  19,(100  teachers  in  1911, 
about  one  fourth  of  whom  were  men.  For 
the  training  of  new  teachers,  the  state  main- 
tains five  normal  schools  for  whites  and  one 
for  the  colored  race.  The  city  of  St.  Louis 
also  maintains  an  institution  for  the  training 
of  teachers  for  the  city.  All  of  the  state  nor- 
mal schools  (five  for  whites  and  one  for  colored 
students)  and  the  state  university  maintain 
summer  sessions.  Three  grades  of  certificates 
are  issued,  these  being  arranged  in  a  graded 
series.  The  questions  are  furnished  by  the 
State  Superintendent,  and  are  uniform  through- 
out the  state.  The  county  superintendents  act 
as  agents  in  giving  the  examinations,  and  certify 
the  professional  grade  of  the  candidate,  but 
the  State  Superintendent  has  oversight  of  the 
grading  of  the  papers  and  the  granting  of  the 
certificates  to  teach.  Certificates  may  be 
renewed.  County  institutes  are  to  be  held 
in  each  county,  and  ten  or  more  are  to  be 
provided  in  the  state  for  colored  teachers. 
Cities  of  300,000  (St.  Louis)  examine  their 
own  teachers  and  conduct  their  own  institutes. 
Grades  made  in  approved  summer  schools  may 
be  accepted  in  lieu  of  examinations  in  the  sub- 
jects covered. 


Institution 


St.  Louis  University 
Linwood  College 
William  Jewell  College 
Christian  Brothers  College 
Christian  Cillese       .      .      . 
Chri.stian  riu\'*'rsity 
WestininsttT  College 
Carleton  College 
Lexington  College 
Stephens  College 
Central  C''ollege     .... 
Washington  tjniversity 
Central  Weslcvan  College 
I'ritehett  College       .      .      . 
Central  College  for  W'omen 
Morrisville  College    . 
Drury  College       .... 
Synodical  Female  College  . 
Hardens'  College 

Park  College 

I'ike  College 

Conception  College  . 
Tarkio  College      .... 
Cotley  College      .... 
Missouri  Wesleyan  College 
Missouri  Valley  College 
George  R.  Smith  College   . 


Location 


St.  Louis 

St.  Charles 

Liberty 

St.  Louis 

Columbia 

Canton 

Fulton 

Farniington 

Lexington 

Columbia 

Fayette 

St.  Louis 

Warrenton 

Cilasgow 

Lexington 

Morrisville 

Springfield 

Fulton 

Mexico 

Parkville 

Bowling  Green 

Conception 

I'arkio 

Nevada 

Cameron 

Marshall 

Sedalia 


Opened 


1829 
18.31 
1849 
1851 
1851 
1853 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1859 
1864 
1866 
1869 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1875 
1881 
1883 
1883 
1884 
1887 
1889 
1894 


Control 


R.C. 
Presby. 
Bapt. 
R.C. 

Christian 

Christian 

Presby. 

M.E. 

Bapt. 

Bapt. 

M.E.  South 

Nonsect. 

M.E. 

Nonsect. 

M.E.  South 

M.E.  South 

Nonsect. 

Presby. 

Bapt. 

Presby. 

Nonsect. 

R.C. 

U.  Presby. 

Nonsect. 

M.E. 

Cumb.  Presby. 

M.E. 


For 


Men 
Women 
Men 
Men 
Women 
Both  sexes 
Men 

Both  sexes 
Women 
Women 
Both  sexes 
Both  sexes 
Both  sexes 
Both  sexes 
Women 
Both  sexes 
Both  sexes 
Women 
Women 
Both  sexes 
Both  sexes 
Men 

Both  sexes 
Women 
Both  sexes 
Both  sexes 
Negroes 
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Secondary    and    Higher    Education.  —  The 

development  of  secondary  schools  in  the  state 
has  been  rapid  during  the  past  decade.  Many 
small  and  short-term  schools  have  been  devel- 
oped, and  put  on  the  accredited  list.  Four  hun- 
dred nineteen  high  schools  were  reported  in 
1910,  about  one  half  of  wliicli  were  classified 
as  first  grade.  Any  city,  town,  or  consolidated 
district  may  estabhsh  a  high  school,  and  any  four 
or  more  common  school  districts  may  unite 
to  form  a  joint  high  school,  if  approved  by  the 
people.  In  the  latter  case,  20  per  cent  of  the 
teachers'  fund  may  be  used  for  high  school 
purposes.  Teachers  in  liigh  schools  must 
hold  a  first  grade  county  or  a  state  professional 
certificate. 

Higher  Education.  —  The  University  of 
Missouri,  at  Columbia  (q.v.),  stands  as  the 
culmination  of  the  system  of  pubhc  education 
of  the  state.  The  agricultural  college  is  com- 
bined with  the  university  at  Columbia,  but 
the  school  of  mines  is  located  at  RoUa.  The 
university  is  assisted  in  the  work  of  higher 
education  in  the  state  by  the  institutions  as 
shown  on  page  275. 

Many  of  the  above  are  small  and  strug- 
gling institutions,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were 
founded  before  the  state  university  began  to 
receive  real  support  from  the  state. 

Special  Education.  —  The  state  also  main- 
tains the  Missouri  Training  School  for  Boys 
and  Girls,  at  Booneville;  the  State  Industrial 
Home  for  Girls,  at  Chillicothe  (both  reforma- 
tory); the  Missouri  School  for  the  Bhnd,  at 
St.  Louis;  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf,  at 
Fulton:  and  the  Missouri  Colony  for  Feeble- 
Minded  and  Epileptics,  at  Marshall.    E.  P.  C. 

References:  — 

KuNKEL,  O.     Rural  Consolidation  in  Missouri.     Univ. 

of    Missouri    Bulletin,   No.   3.      (Columbia,     Mo., 

1912.) 
Mayo,  A.   D.     The  American  Common  School    in  the 

Southern  States  up  to  1840;  in    Rept.    U.  S.   Com. 

Educ,   1S95-1896,  Vol.    I,  pp.  329-331.     Same,  to 

1860,  in  Repl.    U.  S.    Com.    Educ,   1901-    Vol.  I, 

pp.  373-388. 
Missouri.     Annual    Reports     of     the     Public    Schools. 

Sixty-second  Rept.  in  1911. 
Revised  School  Laws.     1911  ed. 
Constitutions.      1820,  1805.  1875. 
Phillips,  C.  A.     A   History  of  Education  in  Missouri, 

(Jefferson  Cit.v,  1911.) 
Snow,    M.   S.      Higher    Education  in  Missouri.     Circ. 

Inf.   U.  S.  Bur.  Educ,  No.  2,  1898.       (Washington, 

1898.) 

MISSOURI,  UNIVERSITY  OF,  COLUM- 
BIA AND  ROLLA,  MO.  —  A  coeducational 
institution,  forming  ])art  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  founded  in 
1839.  The  present  organization,  with  two 
colleges  (Arts  and  Science,  and  Agriculture) 
and  schools  for  professional  and  graduate 
work,  was  adopted  in  1909.  The  separate 
divisions,  each  of  which  was  in  some  form  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  rest  of  the  institution 
in  the  year  indicated,  are:  College  of  Arts  and 
Science    (1839);  School   of   Education    (1867); 


College  of  Agriculture  (1870);  School  of  Mines 
and  Metallurgy  at  Rolla  (1870);  School  of 
Law  (1872);  School  of  Medicine  (1873); 
School  of  Engineering  (1877);  Graduate  School 
(1896);  School  of  Journalism  (1906).  Special 
minor  divisions  are  the  Exten.sion  Division, 
the  Summer  Session,  the  Agricultural  E.xperi- 
ment  Station,  the  Engineering  E.xperiment 
Station,  the  Mining  Experiment  Station,  and 
the  Military  Department.  All  of  these  divi- 
sions are  located  at  Columbia,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy 
and  the  Mining  Experiment  Station,  which  are 
situated  at  Rolla. 

The  entrance  requirements  are  fifteen  units 
for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  the  School 
of  Mines,  and  the  College  of  Agriculture;  and 
in  addition  two  years  of  college  work  for  all 
the  other  schools.  These  requirements,  which 
are  on  the  certificate  ba.sis,  have  been  strictly 
administered,  and  this  policy  has  stimulated 
and  built  up  an  excellent  system  of  secondary 
schools  in  the  state.  The  institution  was  one 
of  the  first  four  state  universities  admitted  to 
the  benefits  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

The  final  control  over  the  institution  is 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Curators,  which  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  the  state  and  is 
granted  large  powers  by  the  state  constitution. 
The  internal  organization  is  based  on  a  general 
university  faculty  of  all  teachers  of  the  rank 
of  assistant  professor  and  above,  and  special 
faculties  for  the  various  divisions.  The  uni- 
versity faculty  assumes  an  unusually  large  de- 
gree of  responsibility,  and  to  it  report  many 
of  the  committees  that  in  similar  institutions 
report  to  the  board  of  control. 

The  university  holds  the  distinction  of  es- 
tablishing the  first  school  of  education  in  a  state 
institution,  and  of  establishing  the  first  school 
of  journalism  in  the  world. 

The  institution  has  a  productive  endowment 
fund  of  $1,258,839,  and  receives  the  income 
of  a  5  per  cent  state  tax  on  collateral  inherit- 
ances. Almost  one  tlfird  of  its  income  is 
derived  from  the  general  revenues  of  the  state 
by  legislative  ai)propriations.  A  movement 
to  give  the  university  other  permanent  sup- 
port as  a  substitute  for  legislative  api^ropria- 
tions  has  been  under  way  for  several  years,  but 
so  far  has  not  been  successful.  The  receipts 
from  fees  are  insignificant.  The  total  income 
for  1911  was  $875,000.  The  enrollment  of 
students  for  1911-1912  was  3063.  Albert  Ross 
Hill,  LL.D.,  is  the  president.  C.  A. 

MISSOURI  VALLEY  COLLEGE,  MAR- 
SHALL, MO.  —  A  coeducational  institution 
chartered  in  1881  and  opetied  in  1SS9  under 
the  cliarge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Missouri.  An  academy,  a  college,  and  a  school 
of  music  are  maintained.  The  entrance  re- 
(|uirements  are  sixteen  units.  Studies  are 
divided  into  required  subjects  and  classical, 
modern  language,  and  science  courses  leading 
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to  the  A.B.  and  B.S.  The  enrolliiicnt  in 
1911-1912  was  105  students  in  the  college 
pro|)er.     There  arc  fourteen  members  on  the 

faculty. 

MISSOURI  WESLEYAN  COLLEGE, 
CAMERON,  MO.  —  A  coeducational  insti- 
tution establisluHl  in  1SS;J  as  the  Canicron 
Institute  and  incorporated  under  its  i)resent 
title  in  1897,  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Collegiate,  academic,  nor- 
mal, commercial,  and  music  departments  are 
maintained.  Students  are  admitted  to  the 
college  on  completing  a  high  school  course. 
The  degrees  of  A.B.,  B.S.,  and  B.S.  in  Civil 
Kngineering,  are  conferred.  The  enrollment 
in  1910-1911  was  275.  The  teaching  staff 
numbers  nineteen  members. 

MISTRESS,  SCHOOL. —  See  Teachers, 
Sex  of. 

MITCHELL,  MARIA  (1818-1SS9).  —  Pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  and  advocate  of  the  higher 
education  of  women.  She  was  educated  by  her 
father  and  in  the  private  school  of  Cyrus 
Pierce  (q.v.).  She  discovered  a  new  comet  in 
1847,  was  for  several  years  engaged  in  astro- 
nomical work  for  the  United  States  Coast  Sur- 
vey, and  Jwas  jjrofessor  of  astronomv  at  Vassar 
College  from  1865  to  1880.  She  was  the  first 
woman  elected  to  membership  in  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
She  served  as  one  of  the  editors  of  American 
Nautical  Almanac,  and  published  several  papers 
on  scientific  subjects  and  the  question  of  the 
higher  education  of  women.  W.  S.  M. 

MITTELSCHULE;    MIDDLE  SCHOOL.— 

A  term  which  in  Austria  and  Southern  Germany 
is  applied  to  those  schools  which  are  inter- 
mediate between  the  elementary  schools  and 
universities  (H ochschulen) ,  i.e.  secondary  schools. 
In  Prussia  and  the  states  whose  systems  are 
modeled  on  Prussia,  a  Mittelschulc  is  a  type 
of  school  which  furnishes  a  higher  elementary 
education  preparatory  to  the  higher  artisan 
occupations  and  the  lower  commercial  and 
administrative  positions.  It  is  accordingly  in- 
termediate between  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  This  type  of  school  originated  toward 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  has 
been  known  under  many  different  names  (e.g. 
hohere  Biirgcrschule,  Stadtschulc,  gehobene 
Biirgerschule,  Rcktorschule,  etc.).  It  was  not 
officially  recognized  until  the  General  Regula- 
tions of  1872,  but  even  then  it  was  not  defi- 
nitely organized,  so  that  several  types  existed: 
(1)  attached  to  an  elementary  school,  (2)  a 
separate  school  with  five  or  six  classes  taking 
pupils  from  elementary  schools,  (.3)  a  separate 
school  with  nine  classes.  The  middle  school 
is  established  and  maintained  entirely  by 
local  efforts,  and  receives  no  grants  from  the 


government.  Hence  the  curriculum  can  be 
adapted  to  meet  Iccal  needs.  The  only  re- 
striction until  recently  was  that  the  teacher 
employed  in  such  schools  must  have  passed 
the  M itUhchullehrer iiriljung  or  else  an  examina- 
tion for  higher  school  teachers.  In  1910  the 
middle  schools  were  reorganized;  the  complete 
school  of  this  type  must  luive  nine  cla.sses,  but 
pupils  may  enter  into  the  sixth  class  (Class  I 
is  the  highest)  from  the  elementary  schools; 
the  curriculum  has  been  defined;  and,  most 
imi)()rtant,  such  schools  may  prepare  for  the 
secondary  schools.  Up  to  the  present  the 
progress  of  the  middle  schools  has  been  retarded 
because,  although  they  charged  fees  and  kept 
pupils  as  long  as  the  Realschule,  graduation 
carried  no  privileges,  and  pupils  could  not  be 
transferred  to  secondary  schools.  The  recent 
regulations  remedy  this.  See  further  details 
under  Germ.\ny,  Education  in. 

The  term  is  not  used  in  English  to  refer  to 
any  type  of  school,  although  it  has  been  em- 
ployed with  reference  to  secondary  education 
by  Chancellor  Elmer  E.  Brown  in  The  Making 
of  our  Middle  School.'i,  which  deals  with  that 
type  of  education  which  is  midwaj-  between 
elementary  and  university.  In  Ireland  second- 
ary schools  and  education  are  known  as  inter- 
mediate, although  here  pupils  may  be  received 
from  the  age  of  nine  on  and  the  elementary 
branches  may  be  taught. 

References :  — 

Centrnlhlatt  fiir  die  gesamte  Unterrichlsverwaltung,  1910, 

pp.  :«5-411. 
Rein,  \V.     E myklop/idisches  Handhuch  der  Padagogik, 

8.V.  AliUelsckide. 

MIXED  NUMBER.  —  A  number  in  which 
the  sum  of  an  integer  and  a  fraction  is  ex- 
pressed. For  example,  '2k  is  a  mixed  number. 
The  term  has  generally  been  applied  to  the 
case  in  which  the  fraction  is  a  common  fraction; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  this  hmitation  should 
be  placed,  since  2.5  is  just  as  much  of  a  mixed 
number  as  2h.  The  term  is  merely  one  of 
convenience  in  the  school,  and  aside  from  its 
value  in  distinguishing  the  various  cases  that 
it  is  thought  best  to  take  up  in  fractions,  it 
might  well  drop  out  of  the  vocabulary.  The 
operations  vfith  mixed  numbers  are  sufficiently 
treated  in  any  common  arithmetic.    D.  E.  S. 

MNEMONIC  SYSTEMS.  —  Artificial  de- 
vices for  menuirizing  dcjiending  upon  the  crea- 
tion of  arbitrary  associations.  Every  one  at 
times  deliberately  associates  some  fact  to  be 
remembered  with  some  more  well-known  fact, 
as  in  the  case  of  fixing  the  memory  of  the  name 
of  a  person  which  it  has  been  found  difficult 
to  remember.  A  device  of  this  sort  which 
is  a  little  more  elaborate  is  the  verse  commonly 
used  for  remembering  the  number  of  days  in 
the  various  months,  beginning  "  Thirty  days 
hath  September."  The  early  logicians  made 
use  of  manv  such  aiils  to  memory  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  methods  of  syllogistic  reasoning. 
Thus,  the  syllogistic  moods  were  indicated  by 
the  vowels  of  the  words  of  the  barbarous 
Latin  verses ;  — 

Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii,  Ferio,  Baralipton 
Celantes,  Dabitis,  Fapesmo,  Frisesomorum, 
Cesare,  Camestres,  Festino,  Baroko,  Darapti, 
Felapton,  Disamis,  Datisi,  Bokardo,  Feriaon. 

More  modern  mnemonic  systems  apply  the 
same  principle  in  a  more  general  way  by  the 
use  of  the  figure  alphabet,  which  is  committed 
to  memory.  The  one  most  frequently  used 
is  as  follows:  — 

1234567890 

t     n     ni    r     1      sh  g     f     b    s 

d  j      k     V    p     c 

ch  c  z 

"  To  briefly  show  its  use,  suppose  it  is  desired 
to  fi.x  '  1142  feet  in  a  second  '  as  the  velocity 
of  sound:  t,  t,  r,  n  are  the  letters  and  order 
required.  Fill  up  with  vowels  forming  a 
phrase  like  '  tight  run,'  and  connect  it  by  some 
such  flight  of  the  imagination  as  that  if  a  man 
tried  to  keep  up  with  the  velocity  of  sound  he 
would  have  a  tight  run."  (E.  Pick,  Memory 
and  its  Doctors,  p.  8.) 

Two  chief  objections  have  been  brought 
against  the  use  of  such  systems.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  either  so  hniited  in  their  appli- 
cation or  so  cumbrous  as  to  defeat  their  pur- 
pose. And  in  the  second  place  they  are  purely 
mechanical,  and  thus  tend  to  discourage  logical 
memorizing,  which  is  not  only  more  useful,  but 
has  been  shown  experimentally  to  be  more 
economical  than  the  mechanical  methods. 

See  Memory.  E.  H.  C 
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MOB  PSYCHOLOGY.  —  A  special  type 
of  behavior  and  menial  activity  is  exhibited 
by  groups  of  persons  who  come  together  under 
the  influence  of  any  strong  emotional  excite- 
ment. Thus  a  community  aroused  by  some 
crime  is  likely  to  behave  in  a  fashion  entirely 
(liff(M-eiit  from  any  individual  member  of  the 
community.  The  Ix'havior  of  the  company 
as  a  whole  is  characterized  by  lack  of  delibera- 
tion and  lack  of  a  feeling  of  resjjonsibility. 
Imitation  undoubtedly  plays  a  very  large  part 
in   mob   behavior  and  in   mob   consciousness. 


The  imitation  here  involved  is  likely  to  be 
relatively  bUnd.  The  whole  situation  can  be 
described  by  saj-ing  that  the  emotional  tension 
is  raised  to  a  very  liigh  level,  and  the  action 
which  proceeds  from  the  company  as  a  whole 
is  intense  to  a  degree  which  would  be  impos- 
sible in  a  single  individual,  even  if  he  were 
dominated  by  the  same  emotion.  Some 
writers  on  social  psychology  have  been  led 
to  regard  the  beha^•ior  of  a  mob  as  typical  of 
all  social  consciousness.  Emphasis  should  be 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  mob  beha^^or  is  dis- 
tinctly characterized  by  emotional  tension. 
There  are  many  other  forms  of  social  behavior 
which  depend  upon  common  ideals  and  common 
plans,  but  are  not  dominated  by  eiuotional 
stress.  General  interpretation  of  social  phe- 
nomena on  the  analogy  of  mob  beha\-ior  is 
therefore  not  justifiable.  C.  H.  J. 
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MOBERLY,      GEORGE.  —  See    Winches- 
ter College. 

MODE.  —  See  Graphic    Curve  ;      Statis- 
tical Method. 

MODEL      LESSON. —  In  the  training  of 

teachers  it  is  customary  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciples of  teaching  by  the  use  of  actual  class- 
room instruction.  For  this  reason,  most  normal 
or  training  schools  for  teachers  are  equipped 
with  a  special  laboratory  school  with  carefully 
selected  teachers  in  charge.  When  there  is  but 
one  such  school,  it  provides  opportunity  for 
(1)  demonstration,  (2)  practice,  and  (3)  ex- 
perimental teaching.  In  the  teaching  of 
pedagogical  theory,  the  demonstration  school 
is  an  important  and  necessary  adjunct  to  read- 
ing and  discussion.  The  critic  or  class  teachers 
of  the  observation  or  model  school  teach  before 
the  class  in  theory  to  illustrate  the  various 
types  of  teaching  employed  in  current  practice. 
The  students  report  tlieir  observations  and  dis- 
cuss them,  thus  gaining  a  more  concrete  basis 
for  their  theoretic  study.  The  use  of  model 
or  type  lessons  is  vastly  superior  to  random 
observations  by  students,  for  they  can  be 
given  for  the  particular  purpose  and  at  the 
specific  time  re(iuired  by  the  instructor  in 
pedagogical  theory.  H.  S. 

See  Illustrative  Lesson. 

MODEL  SCHOOL.  —  A  term  commonly 
applied  to  a  graded  school  connected  with  a 
normal  school,  or  teachers'  training  college. 
The  school  may  be  used  as  a  real  model 
school,   and  little  or  no  practice  teaching  or 
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experimental  work  bo  done  in  it,  nr  it  may  he 
U-cd  as  a  regular  training  scliool,  in  which 
student  teacliers  teach  under  direction.  Tlie 
term  is  rather  loosely  usetl.  Strictly  speaking, 
it  sliould  be  used  only  for  such  schools  as  are 
moilels  or  types,  serving  nuiinly  for  observational 
purposes,  the  terms  training  school  or  ])ractice 
school  or  experimental  school  being  used  for 
schools  serving  i)rimarily  for  practice  teaching 
purposes.  Sec  I'Lxpeki.mental  School;  Noh.mal 
School. 

In  Ireland  the  term  "model  school"  is  used 
to  refer  to  a  type  of  higher  elementary  scliool. 
The  model  schools  when  cstaltlished  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
aimed  "  to  promote  '  united  education,'  to 
exhibit  the  most  imjiroved  methods  of  literary 
and  scientific  instruction  for  the  surrounding 
schools,  and  to  train  young  persons  for  the 
office  of  teacher  "  in  the  national  schools.  It 
was  proposed  to  establish  one  in  each  of  the 
thirty-two  school  districts,  but  this  was  never 
carried  through.  The  first  model  school  was 
opened  in  1S49.  A  higher  education  is  given 
than  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  teachers 
receive  a  higher  rate  of  pay.  Although  the 
term  has  been  retained,  many  of  these  schools 
have  long  ceased  to  serve  as  models,  and  pro- 
vide an  education  intermediate  between  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  those 
pupils  who  cannot  proceed  to  the  latter. 
References:  — 
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MODELING.  —  In  teaching  geograph}'  in 
the  elementary  school,  modeling  in  relief  is 
used  to  fix  the  interpretations  of  flat  maps. 
Clay,  papier  mach<^,  and  sand  are  among  the 
materials  used.  Owing  to  its  cheapness  and  its 
readyu.se,  modeling  on  the  sand  table  has  been 
very  popular  among  teachers.  The  value  of 
such  work  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
controversy.  It  has  been  opposed  as  an  in- 
accurate mode  of  representing  physical  features, 
which  necessarily  leads  to  exaggeration  and 
the  fixing  of  false  impressions.  Those  who 
favor  it  contend  that  it  is  merely  a  supple- 
ment, not  a  substitute  for  accurate  map  reading, 
its  main  value  being  found  in  its  use  as  a  psy- 
chological device  for  teaching  children  facts 
in  an  active  and  concrete  way.  H.  S. 

See  Fine  Arts;  Geography,  Teaching  of. 
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MODERN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERA- 
TURE. —  Tlic  modt'rn  languagt's  as  subjects 
of  study  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 


take  as  their  province  the  culture  both  old  and 
nc^w  of  the  foreign  peoples  as  revealed  in  their 
languages  and  literatures.  In  the  broadest 
acceptation  of  the  term  it  is  the  study  of  phi- 
lology. For  a  full  discussion  of  this  discipline, 
particularly  with  regard  to  modern  tendencies 
and  the  develojjment  of  scientific  methods, 
see  under  Philology.  Of  close  relation,  also, 
is  the  article  on  Phonetics.  This  article  is 
limited  to  a  consideration  of  the  scope  and 
metliods  of  the  study  of  these  languages  and 
literatures  in  the  universities  and  schools  at 
tlie  present  and  during  the  very  recent  past. 

In  Universities.  —  Germany.  —  The  scien- 
tific study  of  Romance  languages  and  English 
in  the  universities  of  (Jermany  is  but  the 
natural  outgrowth  and  broader  application 
of  tiie  philological  method  that  began  to  flour- 
ish in  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  is  associated  with  such  names  a.s 
Grimm,  Wilhclm  von  Humboldt,  Bopp,  and 
others.  There  were  few  chairs  established 
in  the  Romance  field  before  1850.  Halle, 
Giessen,  Bonn,  are  among  the  earliest.  All 
the  chairs  for  the  study  of  English  came  in  the 
last  three  decades,  the  earliest  at  Leipzig  and 
Strassburg  in  1873.  At  present  there  is,  even 
in  the  largest  German  universities,  only  one 
chair  for  Romance  and  one  for  English  phi- 
lology. Here  and  there  a  prirat  Dozent 
gives  lectures,  and  the  plan  of  having  foreign 
lektors,  usually  one  French  and  one  English, 
has  also  been  quite  generally  adopted.  Berlin 
boasts  of  two  English  lektors,  one  Italian,  one 
Russian,  one  Dutch,  and  one  lektor  for  the 
Scandinavian  languages. 

There  is  a  widespread  feeling  in  Germany  that 
the  modern  language  departments,  especially 
in  the  larger  institutions,  are  consideral.ily 
undermanned  to  carry  on  the  work  satisfac- 
torily and  meet  the  practical  demands  that 
are  becoming  more  and  more  imperative. 
Even  if  the  professor  keeps  w-ithin  the  field  of 
philology,  to  such  an  extent  has  it  grown  that 
it  is  impossible  for  one  man  to  cover  the  ground 
satisfactorily  to  himself  or  to  his  students. 
The  German  Neuphilolog  justly  prides  him- 
self upon  the  thorough  grounding  he  gives 
his  students  in  scientific  method,  in  historical 
grammar,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
older  texts.  To  accomplish  this  and  yet  add 
courses  in  Shakespeare,  ]\Ioli6re,  to  say  nothing 
of  interpreting  writers  nearer  our  own  times, 
in  whose  works  there  is  so  much  of  truly 
scholarly  interest,  must  obviously  soon  bring 
about  an  increase  in  the  modern  language 
staff. 

The  scholarly  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
professor,  a  law  unto  himself  as  regards  the 
counses  he  offers  during  a  semester  or  series 
of  semesters.  For  more  intensive  work  in 
method  with  advanced  students,  there  have 
been  established  seminars.  The  kind  of 
work  done  in  the  modern  language  seminars 
varies   with   the   personality  of   the   director. 
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The  English  seminar  at  Berlin  under  Profes- 
sor A.  Brandl  is  a  very  good  example  of  the 
more  modern  type  of  organization.  There 
are  three  rooms  for  books  which  now  amount 
to  over  11,000  volumes;  one  room  for  pho- 
netic apparatus,  a  room  for  conversational 
practice,  and  various  offices.  The  doors  are 
open  freely  to  all,  but  only  the  advanced  stu- 
dents are  regular  members,  allowed  to  take  part 
in  the  work  of  the  seminar.  In  the  winter  semes- 
ter, 1909-1910,  there  were  •290usingtheseminar, 
and  twenty-one  regular  members.  In  order  to 
become  a  regular  member  it  is  necessary  to  pass 
an  examination,  or  the  applicant  must  prove  to 
the  lektor  that  he  has  sufficient  practical 
command  of  the  language  to  omit  the  work 
demanded  in  the  preliminary  proseniinar. 
Even  entrance  to  the  proseminar  is  safe- 
guarded by  a  preliminary  trial.  The  lektor 
does  the  practical  teaching  of  the  departments. 
On  the  whole,  his  work  is  primarily  planned 
to  give  students  of  the  university  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  foreign  language  rather 
than  a  scholarly  discussion  of  a  limited  field 
of  knowledge.  His  lectures  deal  with  modern 
literature,  or  serve  to  orient  the  student  in 
the  life  and  customs  of  the  foreign  peoples. 
He  also  usually  offers  some  work  for  small 
groups  of  advanced  students  in  composition 
and  phonetics.  How  much  the  lektor  adds 
to  the  scholarly  side  of  the  departments  con- 
cerned, depends  upon  his  personality,  training, 
and,  doubtless,  upon  the  attitude  of  the  pro- 
fessor, as  head  of  the  department. 

The  following  paragraph  presents  two  types 
of  courses.  The  first  is  very  progressive.  It 
takes  cognizance  of  the  practical  as  well  as 
the  more  strictly  philological  side  of  the  sub- 
ject. Lectures  in  most  courses  are  held  in 
English  by  the  professor  as  well  as  the  lektor. 
The  second  is  a  more  tj'pical  offering  of  courses 
found  in  Germany.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon 
historical  grammar,  syntax,  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  old  texts.  The  modern  authors  are 
usually  treated  by  the  lektor. 

Courses  offered  in  English  at  the  University 
of  Marburg  during  tiie  summer  semester  of 
1912:  Introduction  to  the  study  of  English 
Philology,  two  hours;  Old  English  Literature, 
with  readings,  three  hours;  English  Seminar, 
philological  section:  Shakespeare's  IlamkI,  one 
hour;  Essays  of  Addison,  one  hour:  English 
Seminar,  practical  section:  Poetry  of  George 
Meredith,  one  hour;  Proseminar,  philological 
section:  introduction  to  Old  English  (Prose), 
one  hour;  Practical  Section:  reading  of  Pho- 
netic Text,  one  hour;  England  and  the  English 
(Part  I),  one  hour;  Introduction  to  spoken 
English,  open  to  students  of  all  faculties,  two 
hours;   Essays  and  Discussions,  one  hour. 

Courses  offered  in  the  Ronuxnce  Languages 
at  the  University  of  Gottingen  during  the 
summer  semester  of  1912:  French  Phonetics, 
two  hours;  Historical  Italian  Grammar,  with 
interpretation   of  selections  from   Dante,   Pe- 


trarca,  Boccaccio,  four  hours;  Introduction  to 
Old  French  with  exercises  in  interpretation, 
two  hours;  Selected  topics  of  French  Syntax, 
two  hours;  Seminar,  exercises  in  Old  French 
(i?rec),  one  hour;  Proseminar,  reading  and  inter- 
pretation of  Racine's  Plaideurs,  one  hour.  The 
French  lektor  gives  the  following  courses: 
Modern  French  for  beginners  in  two  sections, 
two  hours  each;  Modern  French  for  advanced 
students,  two  hours;  Alfred  de  Musset,  two 
hours.  Italian  lektor  offers:  Introduction 
to  the  study  of  Italian,  four  hours;  Le  Novclle 
della  Pescara  bj'  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  reading 
and  composition  for  advanced  students,  one 
hour;  Italy  and  its  People,  illustrated  lectures 
for  students  of  all  faculties,  one  hour.  Span- 
ish courses:  Elementary  course,  two  hours; 
Dotla  Perfccta,  novela  do  P6rez  Gald6s,  read- 
ing and  composition,  for  advanced  students. 

France.  —  In  a  number  of  the  provincial 
universities  there  is  still  only  one  professor- 
ship of  modern  languages.  Others  have  one 
professor  of  English  or  German,  the  work  of 
the  second  language  being  in  charge  of  men 
of  non-professorial  rank,  variously  named 
maitrc  de  courses,  maitre  de  cunfircnces,  chargi 
de  confSrences.  Onh-  in  the  larger  universities 
like  those  of  Paris,  Lille,  and  Poitiers  do  we 
find  separate  chairs  for  German  and  English. 
Two  or  three  others  have  one  full  and  one 
adjunct  professor.  All,  however,  have  teachers 
of  the  modern  languages  usually  for  both 
German  and  English,  and  sometimes  for 
Russian,  Italian,  etc.  Here  and  there,  the 
German  system  of  having  lektors,  native 
Germans  and  Englishmen,  seems  to  have  found 
favor.     This,   however,  is  not  at  all  general. 

The  young  man  or  woman  who  has  passed 
the  FrencJi  baccalaweat  and  who  wishes  to 
specialize  in  modern  languages  has  a  very 
definite  course  of  study  to  pursue  in  order  to 
obtain,  through  public  examination,  the  vari- 
ous diplomas  granted  by  the  State.  The 
chief  state  diplomas  are  the  (1)  Licence, 
(2)  Diplonie  d'etudes  supericMres,  (3)  Doctoral 
is  lettres.  In  addition  to  these  diplomas  there 
are,  among  others,  competitive  examina- 
tions for  the  ccrlifical  d'aptilude  and  the 
agregation.  The  work,  including  the  read- 
ing, demanded  for  these  several  diplomas  is 
pretty  definitely  prescribed,  and  the  courses 
offered  in  the  universities  are  planned,  very 
largely,  to  prepare  students  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements. There  is,  consequently,  great 
similarity  in  the  offerings  of  all  the  universities, 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  lack  of  uniformity 
of  courses  given  in  the  various  German  uni- 
versities. In  the  preparation  for  the  advanced 
examinations,  however,  the  student  must 
evidently  largely  depend  upon  himself,  the 
university  ])rofessors  and  courses  serving 
merely  as  guides.  The  candidate  is  also 
doubtless  aided  by  the  full  accounts  of  all 
examinations  that  are  found  in  educational 
journals. 
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The  licence  can  bo  obtained  after  one  year's 
study  beyond  the  passing  of  the  baccalaureate. 
As  a  rule,  a  h)np;cr  time  is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare for  this  diploma.  The  prescribed  work 
in  modern  lansiiaKes  is  narrow  in  scojje,  with 
the  chief  emphasis  upon  a  few  books  that 
are  representative  of  different  periods  of  lit- 
erature. The  examination  is  both  oral  and 
written.  In  addition  to  the  general  three-hour 
Latin  examination  retiuired  of  all  arts  students, 
the  candidate  sjjecializing  in  modern  lanRuages 
passes:  (.1)  written  tests  in:  (1)  Translation 
and  grammatical  commentary,  modern  lan- 
guage, chosen  by  the  candidate.  Commentary 
written  in  the   modern  language,   four  hours. 

(2)  Modern    language    theme,    three    hours. 

(3)  French  essay,  four  hours.  (B)  oral  tests 
in:  (1)  Interpretation  of  a  modern  language 
text,  together  with  a  literary  and  grammatical 
commentary  in  the  foreign  language;  (2)  lit- 
erary history  of  the  modern  language;  (3)  in- 
terpretation of  a  te.xt  from  modern  French 
literature;  (4)  any  university  course,  at  the 
choice  of  the  candidate;  (5)  translation  of  an 
easy  selection  from  the  second  modern  lan- 
guage chosen  by  the  candidate.  About  on  a 
par  with  the  licence  are  the  competitive  exam- 
inations for  certificate  of  proficiency  for 
modern  language  teaching  in  the  various  state 
schools. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  candidate's 
ability  to  speak  and  write  the  foreign  language, 
and  it  is  usual  to  spend  a  year  abroad  before 
attending  the  regular  university  courses. 

The  English  books  chosen  for  1913  for  the 
modern  language  certificate  for  teaching  in 
normal  schools  are:  Sheridan,  The  School 
for  Scandal;  G.  Ehot,  Adam  Bede ;  Kipling, 
The  First  Jungle  Book;  Wordsworth,  Michael, 
a  Pastoral  Poem;  Keats,  Isabella;  Tennyson, 
The  Miller's  Daughter,  The  Brook,  Dora,  Morte 
d' Arthur,  Ulysses,  The  Revenge;  Browning, 
The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  Hervi  Riel,  Hoiv 
they  brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix; 
Whittier,  Maud  Mullcr. 

The  Diploma  of  Higher  Study  can  be  ob- 
tained after  two  years  at  the  university.  It  is 
the  intermediate  stage  between  the  licence  and 
the  competitive  agrSgation.  Greater  specializa- 
tion in  the  chosen  field  characterizes  the  work 
for  this  diploma.  The  candidate  must  pre- 
pare and  defend  a  memoir  written  either  in 
French  or  in  the  language  the  student  offers. 
The  examination  also  includes  the  grammatical 
and  literary  interpretation  of  passages  from 
authors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Renaissance,  and 
Modern  periods,  previously  chosen  by  the 
candidate. 

A  much-coveted  state  diploma  is  the  agrS- 
gation,  which  carries  with  it  the  right  to  a  posi- 
tion in  a  Lyc6c,  or  college.  The  agrSgi  is  the 
highly  traine,d  specialist  in  his  own  particular 
field.  The  Ecole  Normale  at  Paris,  now  the 
professional  school  of  pedagogy  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  is  closely  associated  with  the  name 


agr&gaiion.  The  competitive  examination  is, 
however,  open  to  all  those  who  possess  the 
I)rerequisite  training.  It  re(}uires  at  least 
three  years  beyond  the  baccalaureate  to  pass 
the  agrSgation.  As  only  a  certain  number  can 
pass  each  year,  deijcnding  on  the  demand  for 
teachers  of  this  graile,  even  good  candidates 
try  four  or  five  times  b(^fore  meeting  with 
success.  The  work  in  preparation  for  the 
agrSgaiion  is  pretty  definitely  outlined,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  courses  given  at  the 
university  meet  the  needs  of  candidates. 
Practice  teaching  in  a  Lyc6e,  and  special 
classes  at  the  Ecole  Normale  supplement  the 
regular  university  courses  in  sul)ject  matter. 
Independent  work  under  supervision  occupies 
the  better  j)ortion  of  the  student's  time,  par- 
ticularly at  the  later  stages  of  prci)aration. 

In  addition  to  the  teaching  qualifications  the 
written  requirements  are; — (1)  An  essay  in 
French  on  some  topic  dealing  with  the  literary 
history  of  the  foreign  people,  seven  hours; 
(2)  essay  in  the  foreign  language  dealing  with 
the  history  of  civilization  of  the  foreign  peo))le, 
seven  hours;  (3)  translation  from  and  into 
the  foreign  language,  two  papers,  four  hours 
each.  The  oral  test  includes  a  lesson  given  in 
French  and  one  in  the  foreign  language  after 
five  hours'  preparation,  three  quarters  of  an 
hour;  a  half-hour  test  of  the  candidate's  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  spoken  language. 

The  books  chosen  for  1912  upon  which  the 
various  papers  are  set  are:  — 

I.  The  vision  and  the  dream  in  English 
literature.  Chaucer,  The  House  of  Fame, 
Books  I  and  II.  Shakespeare,  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Macpherson's  Ossian,  Fingal, 
Carthon,  The  Death  of  CuehuUin.  Byron, 
The  Dream,  Darkness,  The  Vision  of  Judgment. 
R.  Kipling,  The  Finest  Story  in  the  World 
(Many  Inventions),  The  Brushwood  Boy  (The 
Day's  Work). 

II.  Biblical  influence  on  English  literature 
and  society.  Judith  (Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon 
Reader) ;  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Di- 
vine (Authorized  version  of  1611).  Milton, 
Paradise  Lost,  Books  VII  and  VHI.  Bunyan, 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  W.  Hale  White, 
The  Autobiography  of  Mark  Rutherford,  The 
Deliverance  of  Mark  Rutherford. 

III.  Criticism  of  contemporary  English  so- 
ciety. Carlyle,  Latter-day  Pamphlets.  Rus- 
kin.  Sesame  and  Lilies.  Chesterton,  Or- 
thodoxy. Galsworthy,  The  Island  Phari- 
sees. As  examples  of  the  topics  set  at  the  oral 
examination  of  the  English  agrigation  for  1911: 
French  lessons:  Treatment  of  Nature  in 
The  Tempest;  The  humor  of  Wells.  English 
lessons:  comment  on  the  versification  of  the 
Knight's  Tale,  line  1363  to  line  1439;  the 
manners  of  the  Restoration  as  illustrated  by 
the  Way  of  the  World. 

There  is  a  state  Doctoral  bs  hilres  and  one 
primarily  for  foreign  students  granted  by  the 
University.     The    state    diploma    is    usually 
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taken  several  years  after  the  licence  or  even 
'the  agrSgatwn.  Two  theses  are  required,  one 
in  French  and  the  other  either  in  French  or 
the  foreign  language.  They  are  mature  and 
scholarly  contributions  to  the  subject,  corre- 
sponding to  the  doctors'  dissertations  accepted 
by  the  best  American  universities.  To 
gain  the  University  diploma  requires  four 
semesters'  enrollment  and  a  thesis  either  in 
French  or  Latin.  There  is,  in  addition  to  the 
public  defense  of  the  dissertation,  an  examina- 
tion on  university  courses. 

The  following  German  courses  were  offered 
at  the  University  of  Paris  during  the  year 
1911-1912:  Language  and  Literature.  M. 
Andler,  Professor,  director  of  studies.  Public 
Course:  Intellectual  geography  of  Germany  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  one  hour.  Confer- 
ences: (1)  Historical  syntax  of  modern  Ger- 
man, one  hour;  (2)  exercises  in  syntax  in 
preparation  for  the  licence  and  the  ccrtificat 
d'aptitude,  onehouT;  (3)  consultation  with  stu- 
dents, one  hour.  Reception  of  students  of  mod- 
ern languages,  one  hour.  M.  Lichtenberger,  Ad- 
junct Professor.  Conferences:  (1)  History  of 
the  German  language,  one  hour;  the  legend  of 
the  Grail,  one  hour;  (2)  explanation  of  texts  of 
Middle  High  German,  one  hour;  (3)  lessons 
in  preparation  for  the  agregation,  one  hour. 
M.  Rouge,  Maitre  de  Conferences.  Confer- 
ences:     (1)   Heinrich   von    Ivleist,    one    hour; 

(2)  correction  of  work  and  explanation  of 
texts,  one  hour;  (3)  exercises  in  preparation 
for  the  licence,  one  hour.  M.  Basch,  Charg6 
de  Cours.  Conferences:  (1)  Religious  and 
moral  philosophy  of  German  Romanticism, 
one    hour;  (2)  practical    exercises,    one   hour; 

(3)  history  of  German  literature  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  one  hour. 

England.  —  Work  in  modern  languages  in 
the  older  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
is,  on  the  whole,  but  a  generation  old.  To  be 
sure,  as  earlv  as  1778  .Sir  Robert  Taylor  be- 
queathed £189,000  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the 
teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages.  The 
Taylorian  Institute,  however,  did  not  come 
into  existence  until  1845,  and  the  first  professor 
of  modern  European  languages  was  chosen 
three  years  later.  Max  Miiller  succeeded  the 
first  incumbent,  but  after  he  became  Corpus 
Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  in  18()S, 
the  professorship  lapsed  and  Taylorian  teachers 
of  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  were 
appointed  instead.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
establishment  of  the  honor  school  of  modern 
languages  that  appointments  were  again  made, 
one  ])rofessor  of  German  in  1907,  and  one  of 
French  in  1009.  At  present  there  are  also 
a  professor  of  Russian,  about  nine  or  ten 
lecturers  or  readers,  and  about  an  equal  num- 
ber of  tutors  and  teachers  connected  with  the 
Women's  Colleges  and  Halls,  Cambridge 
celebrated  in  1909  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Medieval  and  Modern 


Languages  Tripos,  and  in  that  same  year  ap- 
pointed the  first  professor  of  German.  At 
present  there  is  a  reader  of  French.  Four  lec- 
turers also  give  instruction  in  modern  languages 
exclusively,  and  a  number  of  recognized 
women  teachers. 

The  other  modern  English  universities, 
such  as  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  etc., 
have  about  the  same  strength  and  organiza- 
tion of  teaching  staiT  as  the  German  universi- 
ties. As  the  work  in  modern  languages  re- 
quired for  the  pass  and  honor  degrees  in  the 
various  English  universities  does  not  differ 
essentially,  a  descrijjtion  of  the  status  of 
modern  languages  at  Cambridge  will  be  given. 

A  Cambridge  man  may  take  a  degree  with 
no  knowledge  of  a  modern  language  at  all. 
Since  1886,  however,  German  and  French 
form  two  of  the  three  so-called  additional 
subjects,  one  of  which  must  be  passed  at  the 
"  previous  examination  "  or  entrance  examina- 
tion. As  French  is  the  language  usually 
taken  in  the  boys'  schools  fitting  for  college, 
there  is  a  dearth  of  young  men  coming  to  the 
university  well  grounded  in  German.  The 
percentage  of  young  women  that  have  had 
both  languages  is  very  much  higher.  At- 
tempts to  induce  the  authorities  to  allow 
German  as  a  substitute  for  Greek  have  thus 
far  failed.  A  certain  amount  of  specializa- 
tion in  the  modern  languages  may  be  done 
even  by  students  who  go  in  for  the  ordinary 
B.  A.  degree  by  preparing  for  the  special  exami- 
nations in  English  and  German,  or  English 
and  French.  These  examinations  are  com- 
paratively easy  and  consist  of  translation  and 
composition  based  upon  prescribed  books. 
Some  of  the  work  is  voluntary.  No  oral  ex- 
amination is  at  present  required.  Candidates 
can,  however,  obtain  recognition  for  their 
practical  command  of  the  foreign  language 
by  taking  the  oral  test  held  for  honor  degree 
students.  The  prescribed  books  in  French  and 
German  for  1911  were:  French:  Racine, 
Athalie;  Marbot,  Memoircs,  vol.  2,  cc.  1-26; 
(voluntarj')  Extraits  de  la  Chanson  de  Roland; 
Moliere,  Lcs  Femmcs  savantcK;  Bossuct,  Orai- 
sona  fundbrcs.  German:  Gutkow,  Zopf  iind 
Sclnrert;  Tieck,  Ein  Dichterlehen;  Fulda,  Dcr 
Talisman;  (voluntary)  Hartmann  von  Aue,  Dcr 
Armc  Heinrich;  Uhland,  Ernst  von  Schwaben; 
Hebbcl,  Agnes  Rcrnauer;  Liliencron,  Anno 
1870. 

Most  students  especially  interested  in 
modern  languages  prefer  to  go  in  for  the 
Medieval  and  Modern  Languages  Tripos, 
corresponding  to  the  Honor  Schools  at  Oxford. 
As  at  present  constituted,  there  are  ten 
sections,  six  of  which  deal  with  the  modern 
literatures  of  England,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Russia.  Four  em- 
phasize older  periods  and  i)hilology.  (Eng- 
lish and  Germanic,  French  and  Romance,  and 
German  and  Germanic.)  A  candidate  for  an 
honor  degree  in  modern  languages  must  pass  in 
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any  two  of  the  above  sections.  It  is  possiI)l(! 
for  iiini,  therefore,  to  do  all  his  work  in  one 
lansuase  or  divide  his  time  between  two,  if  he  so 
desires.  Other  combinations  can  be  made  with 
subjects  outside  the  modern  lansuaRC  field,  with 
history,  the  classics,  etc.  Both  sections  may  be 
l)assed  off  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  or  one 
may  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  the 
other  at  the  end  of  the  third.  The  examina- 
tion in  th(>  "  German  "  section  tests  the  candi- 
date's ability  to  translate  into  the  foreign 
tongue,  to  write  a  German  essay  on  some  topic 
beai'ing  upon  the  literature,  history,  or  insti- 
tutions of  Germany.  There  are  pajiers  on 
the  general  field  of  literature  since  1500  and  on 
sonu!  special  modern  period,  and  also  on  the 
history  of  the  (ierman  language,  the  elements 
of  historical  German  grammar,  and  on  meter. 
The  examination  on  the  "  Old  German  "  sec- 
tion is  more  strictly  philological  in  character 
and  serves  to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of 
the  language  and  literature  previous  to  1500. 
The  courses  given  at  both  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  in  general  plan  of  organization  very 
similar  to  the  modern  language  courses  found 
in  the  various  German  universities.  In  re- 
cent years  more  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  literary  side  of  the  field.  The  aim  has, 
however,  always  been  to  make  the  work  of 
the  tripos  as  sound  philologically  as  the  time 
and  conditions  permit.  The  practical  and 
modern  side  of  the  student's  training  must  bo 
obtained  largely  through  residence  abroad 
before  or  during  the  university  course.  An 
oral  test  now  forms  a  regular  part  of  the  exami- 
nation at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  But 
it  is  po.ssible,  at  least  at  Cambridge,  for  one 
to  pass  the  trijios  without  satisfying  the  exami- 
ners in  the  oral  command  of  the  language.  In 
both  places,  however,  the  names  of  successful 
candidates  in  the  vive  voce  test  are  especially 
distinguished  in  the  published  class  lists. 
During  the  first  twenty-five  years  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Medieval  and  Modern 
Languages  Tripos,  567  took  honor  degrees  in 
Modern  Languages  at  Cambridge.  Of  these 
230  were  men,  and  337  women. 

The  older  English  universities  do  not  confer 
degrees  taken  in  courses  bej^ond  that  of  B.A. 
But  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  work  to  advanced  and  research 
stu<lents  under  certain  conditions.  The  degree 
of  M.A.  in  the  University  of  London  can  be 
taken  in  the  several  modern  languages  and 
literatures  by  those  who  have  already  passed 
the  B.A.  honors  examination.  It  is  an  exanu- 
nation  in  both  language  and  literature  and  in- 
cludes: (1)  a  thesis;  (2)  a  written  examination  ; 
(3)  a  vive  voce  examination,  especially  on  the 
subject  of  the  thesis.  The  written  portion 
of  the  e.xamination  consists  of  general  ques- 
tions to  be  treated  in  the  form  of  an  essay 
and  translation  of  texts  chiefly  chosen  from 
early  periods,  with  commentary.  The  follow- 
ing courses  were  offered  at  Cambridge  during 


the  year  1011-1912.  The  foundations  of 
modern  German  Literature,  1800-1 850; 
Goethe's  Fauat  I;  Historical  (Jerman  Gram- 
mar; Modern  German  Seminar,  Advanced 
German  Composition;  Old  German  Seminar, 
History  of  the  German  Language;  Old  High 
(tcrman;  German  Historical  Grammar;  In- 
troduction to  Middle  High  German  Transla- 
tion (with  papers),  Kudrun  and  Wallher  von 
der  V'ogelweide.  Special  subjects  and  books 
announced  for  the  German  section  of  the  Mod- 
ern Languages  Tripos,  Cambridge  University, 
for  1912  are  as  follows:  Paper  (4)  Walthervon 
der  Vogelweidc.  Das  Niebelungenlied  (Samm- 
lung  Goeschen),  pp.  27-99.  Braune,  Althoch- 
deutsches  Lescbuch,  xvi,  7-11;  xvii;  xxx;  xxxii, 
10-12;  xxxiii;  xxxiv;  xxxvi;  Paper  (5)  (special 
subject):  The  historical  drama  in  connection 
with  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kleist,  Grill- 
parzer,  Uhland,  Wildenbruch,  Saar.  Pajjcr 
(0)  Luther  (Sammlung  Goeschen).  Goethe: 
Poems,  Iphigenie,  Fatist.  Schiller:  Poems 
of  the  third  period.  Die  Braid  run  Mesidim. 
Uhland:  Ballads.  Consbruch  und  Klinck- 
sieck,  Deutsche  Lyrik  des  neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts. 

Special  subjects  and  books  announced  for 
the  Old  French  and  Provcngal  section,  the 
Modern  Languages  Tripos,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, for  1912.  Paper  (2)  (special  subject): 
French  literature  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  VII, 
Philippe  Auguste,  and  Louis  VIII,  in  connec- 
tion with  Aliscans;  Chretien  de  Troyes: 
Lancelot;  Guillaume  de  Dole;  Aucassin 
et  Nicolette;  Villehardouin,  La  conquete  de 
Constantinople;  Le  ]Myst6re  d'Adam.  Bartsch 
et  Horning,  La  langue  et  la  litteraturc  fran- 
?aises  depuis  le  IXeme  si^cle  jusqu'au  XIV- 
eme  siecle,  pp.  101-394  and  399-408.  Paper 
(4)  Bcrtran  de  Born;  Flamenca;  Appel: 
Provenzalische  Chrestomathie. 

England.  —  The  status  of  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages in  English  .schools  of  secondary  grade  is 
still  in  the  making.  Among  the  factors  that  have 
retarded  their  growth  are  :  (1)  Lack  of  any 
national  system  of  public  instruction  before  1902  : 
(2)  The  influence  of  the  older  Universities  and 
Public  Schools  —  strong  bulwarks  of  classical 
training;  (3)  Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  over- 
emphasis of  science  and  art  subjects  in  non-en- 
dowed schools,  in  order  to  obtain  State  grants  of 
money,  and  the  consequent  neglect  of  the  hu- 
manities;  (4)  The  attitude  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation towards  modern  languages,  its  insistence 
upon  Latin  as  one  of  the  two  foreign  languages 
taught  in  every  school.  In  the  most  recent  cir- 
cular, however,  it  has  taken  a  more  liberal  atti- 
tude and  has  yielded  so  far  as  to  say  that  jirovision 
for  the  study  of  Latin  need  not  be  made  in  every 
school,  but  only  in  one  out  of  every  group  of 
.schools.  The  present  ratio  of  pupils  taking 
French  to  those  taking  Gemiaii  is  about  five  to 
one.  Since  it  is  u-^ually  only  possible  for  jnipils 
to  take  two  foreign  languages  of  which  Latin 
either  must  be,  or  almost  invariably  is,  one,  Ger- 
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man  goes  to  the  wall.  Indeed  niany  feel  it  is  in 
a  state  of  serious  decline. 

According  to  the  Report  on  the  conditions  of 
modern  language  teaching  presented  in  1908  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association, 
the  average  age  of  pupils  beginning  French  was 
11 ;  of  98  schools  of  the  local  type  reporting,  74 
began  French  first,  4  schools  Latin,  and  20  began 
the  two  languages  simultaneously.  Ciermaii,  if 
studied  at  all,  is  taken  uj)  at  14.  This  gives 
little  time  to  the  study  of  this  language  where 
the  leaving  age  is  16  or  17.  Four  or  five  45- 
minute  lessons  a  week  are  quite  usual  for  the 
foreign  Language. 

The  teacliing  has  shown  great  improvement  in 
recent  years.  In  the  past,  particularly  in  the 
Public  Schools  and  the  numerous  private  schools, 
the  scanty  instruction  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
foreigner  who  was,  far  too  often,  treated  as  an 
outsider  in  the  social  scheme.  Today  there  is 
an  increasing  number  of  men  and  women  — 
trained  at  the  universities  or  by  study  abroad  — 
who  have  done  much  to  put  modern  language 
work  in  a  better  strategic  position.  Witliin  the 
past  ten  years  or  so,  the  principles  of  the  German 
reform  method  have  found  many  advocates.  The 
Modern  Language  Association  with  its  excellent 
organ  Modern  Language  Teaching  has  been  a 
powerful  instrument  in  arousing  apathetic  official 
boards  and  in  creating  public  interest  in  the 
cause,  and  particularly  in  thresliing  out  and 
adapting  the  so-called  "  direct  method  ''  to  Eng- 
Ush  conditions.  Judging  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  referred  to  above,  reform  teaching  has 
already  made  considerable  headway  especially  ui 
the  elementary  stages  of  instruction.  The  vari- 
ous university  and  other  examining  bodies  that 
play  such  a  role  in  English  education  have  also 
begun  to  set  papers  more  in  keeping  with  modern 
aims  of  foreign  language  teaching. 

For  fuller  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the 
English  schools,  see  Public  Schools,  English  ; 
also  Grammar  Schools. 

United  States.  —  Until  the  Revolutionary 
war,  American  colleges,  as  a  rule,  followed 
about  the  same  course  of  study  as  was  found 
in  the  universities  of  the  mother  country. 
Latin  and  Greek,  Hebrew,  some  logic  and  phi- 
losoi)hy,  rhetoric,  elementary  mathematics, 
and  physics  were  regarded  as  ample.  French 
is  recorded  as  an  extra  study  about  the  middle 
of  the  century  at  Harvard.  Th(^  program  of 
senior  study  of  1750  at  the  Academy  at  Phila- 
delphia (later  the  University  of  Pennsylvania), 
permitted  French  to  be  studied  at  leisure 
hours.  The  first  professorship  of  French 
seems  to  have  liccn  established  at  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  in  1779,  with  the  radical 
reorganization  of  the  curriculum  brought 
about  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  Students  at 
Harvard,  not  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
could  substitute  French  for  Hebrew  in  the 
80's  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  for  a 
good  many  years  the  advance  nuide  by  French 
and,  later,   German,  in  the   colleges  was  ex- 


tremely slow.  It  was  an  extra  subject, 
occupying  an  inferior  position  in  the  same 
list  as  music,  fencing,  etc.,  to  be  paid  for  extra, 
and  not  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  stated 
academic  duties.  George  Ticknor  was  made 
Professor  of  French,  Sjianish,  and  Belles 
Lettres  at  Harvard  in  1816.  With  his  name 
is  closely  associated  the  term  "  elective  sys- 
tem," which  much  later  came  to  play  such 
a  role  in  the  organization  of  the  work  of  all 
higher  education  in  America.  The  modern 
languages  acted  as  the  first  entering  wedge 
in  the  attempt  at  breaking  up  the  rigid  curric- 
ulum of  the  past.  Ticknor  organized  his 
department  on  the  elective  basis,  but  his  at- 
tempts to  develop  and  extend  the  elective 
system  met  with  severe  opposition  at  every 
turn.  In  1825  the  Universitj-  of  Virginia 
opened  its  doors,  and  modern  languages 
formed  one  of  the  ten  schools  comprised  in 
the  plan.  In  .six  months  the  modern  language 
school  was  second  in  numbers  after  mathe- 
matics, and  larger  than  the  school  of  ancient  lan- 
guages. In  the  same  year,  due  to  the  influence 
of  Ticknor,  Carl  Follen  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  German  at  Harvard.  In  1828  Henry 
W.  Longfellow  began,  as  instructor  at  Bowdoin, 
to  teach  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German, 
to  members  of  any  of  the  four  classes  who 
chose  to  elect  the  courses.  The  position  of 
the  modern  languages  in  other  colleges  at  the 
time  is  very  similar. 

Very  little  progress  was  again  made  for  over 
a  generation  in  modern  language  studies  until, 
in  fact,  the  idea  of  elective  studies  again 
rapidly  spread  during  the  period  of  the  presi- 
dency of  Charles  W.  Eliot  at  Harvard.  At 
present,  the  modern  languages  are  among  the 
largest  departments  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts. 
The  more  important  universities  maintain 
large  staffs  of  instructors.  At  such  univer- 
sities, for  example,  as  Harvard,  Columbia, 
Chicago,  and  Wisconsin  there  arc  twenty-five 
or  more  giving  instruction  in  the  Germanic 
and  Romance  departments. 

At  the  present  time  many  colleges  demand 
a  ready  knowledge  of  French  or  German,  or 
both,  for  the  several  degrees,  although  there 
is  by  no  means  uniformity  except  in  colleges 
exclusively  for  women.  As  late  as  1896-1897, 
of  4.S2  institutions  only  14  per  cent  required 
a  modern  language  for  the  B.A.  degree;  of 
123  institutions  41|  per  cent  required  a  modern 
language  for  the  Bachelor  of  Philosojihy,  the 
modern  language  being  in  lieu  of  Greek.  Simi- 
lar jiercentages  are  siiown  in  the  requirements 
for  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  B.L. 

The  present  high  school  course  usually  equips 
the  pupils  with  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  one 
modern  language,  French  or  (ierman  according 
to  choice  or  environment.  I^arge  numbers, 
therefore,  take  as  prescribed  work  in  their 
freshman  year,  the  modern  foreign  language 
required  for  the  degree  which  they  did  not 
offer    for    entrance.     This    elementary    work 
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in  modern  languages  has  become  a  groat  l)iir- 
dcn  for  the  coUege.s  to  bear.  Partieularly 
in  tlio  smaller  colleges  there  is  neither  time 
nor  opi)()rt unity  for  the  staff  to  offer  much 
beyond  what  might  well  have  iieeu  done  in 
high  school  classes.  Even  in  the  larger  uni- 
versities the  beginning  classes  contain  a  large 
percentage  of  the  total  number  of  students 
in  the  department. 

Still,  in  a  few  colleges  that  recpiire  French 
or  German,  or  both,  for  the  B.A.  degree,  the 
student  can  prepare  himself  by  private  study 
if  he  so  chooses.  At  Bryn  Mawr,  for  example, 
five-hour  courses  throughout  one  year  arc 
I)rovided,  but  until  the  junior  year  attendance 
is  not  obligatory,  the  stud(mt  being  free  until 
then  to  complete  the  work  by  herself.  Har- 
vard also  allows  the  student  to  pass  off  any 
deficiency  in  French  or  German  before  the 
opening  of  the  second  year  in  college. 

For  undergraduate  students  wishing  to 
specialize  in  modern  languages,  there  is  given 
considerable  range  of  opportunity  in  the  large 
institutions  of  the  country,  ciilior  through  the 
system  of  majors  and  minors,  the  group  sys- 
tem, or  honor  degrees,  etc.  To  obtain  honors 
in  Romance  languages  and  literatures  at 
Harvard,  for  example,  the  student  "  must  have 
taken  five  courses  in  the  department,  only 
one  of  which  may  be  of  an  elementary  charac- 
ter. He  must  be  able  to  read  two  of  the  Ro- 
mance languages  and  to  write  one  of  them  with 
readiness  and  correctness.  He  must  present 
a  thesis  and  pass  an  examination  orally  and 
in  writing  on  the  general  field  covered  by  the 
studies." 

At  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  student 
interested  in  German  must  take,  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.B.,  "  at  least  nine  coherent  and  progres- 
sive majors  (a  major  being  a  course  which 
meets  four  or  five  hours  weekly  throughout 
one  quarter  year)." 

At  Bryn  I^Iawr,  the  special  work  in  modern 
languages  must  include  two  major  courses  of 
five  hours  a  week  for  two  years  in  any  one  of 
the  fifty-five  groups.  By  taking  "  any  lan- 
guage w-ith  any  language  "  the  student  is  offered 
a  wide  field  of  choice.  It  is  also  possible  to 
combine  one  foreign  language  with  some  other 
field,  such  as  history  or  comparative  litera- 
ture, etc. 

At  Columbia,  candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree 
who  wish  to  specialize  to  a  certain  extent  in 
German,  for  example,  can  elect  this  language  as 
one  of  the  two  sequences  required  for  gradua- 
tion. They  would  then  take  courses  in  the 
department  for  a  period  of  three  years  "aggre- 
gating at  least  eighteen  points  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary requirement  for  admission.  (A  point 
is  credit  for  satisfactory  completion  of  work  re- 
quiring attendance  one  hour  a  week  for  one  half 
year.)"  Honor  students  must  have  high  stand- 
ing in  two  or  three  sequences  and  also  do  consid- 
erable supplementary  reading.  A  final  exami- 
nation, both  written  and  oral,  is  set,  covering  the 


entire  field  of  honor  work.  Honor  students 
would,  after  the  three  years,  have  gained  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  German  literature 
and  have  taken  general  and  special  courses  deal- 
ing with  the  cla.ssical  iieriod  and  later  writers  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  collateral  and 
supi)lementary  reading  at  present  reepiired 
consists  of  above  .')()()()  pages  of  literary  texts 
representative  of  the  different  jieriods  of  the 
literature. 

In  the  elementary  work  of  the  colleges  the 
same  textbooks  arc  generally  used  as  in  the 
high  schools,  and  doubtless  the  same  variety 
of  mi^thod  emploj-ed.  The  maturity  of  the 
students,  many  of  whom  are  already  too  old 
to  begin  a  modern  language,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  often  prescribed  and  dropped  at  the  end 
of  the  3'ear,  probably  force  college  instructors 
to  follow  traditional  lines  of  teaching.  The  lack 
of  uniformity  in  the  prejjaration  given  to  the 
students  in  high  school  also  makes  for  conserv- 
atism in  college  methods  of  instruction.  The 
so-called  higher  courses  are  very  often  largely 
translation  courses  combined  with  some  liter- 
ary interjiretation.  In  recent  years,  however, 
much  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
practical  side,  and  in  most  of  the  better  col- 
leges there  are  courses  in  oral  and  written 
composition,  either  given  as  separate  courses 
or  in  connection  with  some  literary  course. 
In  a  number  of  institutions,  notably  in  colleges 
for  women,  almost  all  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment is  carried  on  in  the  foreign  language. 
In  still  others  some  of  the  staff  regularly  give 
their  lectures  in  German  or  French.  The 
undergraduate  work  is  largely  literary  in 
character.  In  the  courses  primarily  for  gradu- 
ates there  are  in  addition  to  the  more  special- 
ized literary  courses  a  number  which  aim  to 
give  the  student  some  knowledge  of  philology 
and  historical  grammar.  Stress  is  also  laid 
upon  the  older  periods  of  the  language  and 
literature,  and  in  some  institutions  modern 
related  languages  are  taught.  The  group, 
Scandinavian  languages,  for  example,  is  often 
included  in  the  work  of  the  Germanic  depart- 
ments, although  in  a  few  institutions  a  separate 
department  for  these  languages  has  been  cre- 
ated. 

The  more  important  universities  have  well 
equipped  libraries,  both  general  and  special,  for 
advanced  students. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  undergraduate 
courses  given  by  the  Romance  Department  of 
Adelbert  College,  Western  Reserve  University, 
for  1911-1912,  though  not  all  are  given  in  any 
one  year. 

In  French:  Elementary  Courses;  The  Classic 
Drama  (Corneille,  Racine,  JMoli6re,  Voltaire)  ; 
Prose  Writers  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
(Pascal,  La  Bruyere,  Bossuet,  S6vign<'') ;  Prose 
Writers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire,  Diderot,  ,J.  J.  Rousseau)  ; 
Drama  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Marivaux, 
Le  Sage,  Regnard,  Beaumarchais) ;    The  Ro- 
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mantic  School  (one  of  above  four  sections  given 
each  second  half-year).  Literature  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century  (Montaigne,  Rabelais) ;  Out- 
lines of  the  History  of  French  literature  to 
the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Century;  Historical 
French  Grammar;  French  Grammar;  His- 
tory of   French  Literature. 

In  Italian:    Elementary  Course;    Dante. 

In  Spanish:  Elementary  Course;  Reading 
of  Modern  Prose  and  Plays;  The  Classic 
Drama;  Cervantes. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  graduate  courses 
offered  by  the  Romance  Department  of  Har- 
vard University  for  the  year  1911-1912,  or 
alternate  years. 

French:  (for  undergraduates  and  graduates) 
General  View  of  French  Literature;  Litera- 
ture in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  Literature  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century;  Literature  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century;  Literature  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century;  The  French  Drama  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century;  Literary  Criticism  in 
France,  with  special  reference  to  the  Nine- 
teenth Century;    Rousseau  and  his  Influence. 

(Primarily  for  graduates)  Old  French 
Literature ;  French  Literature  in  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Centuries  ;  Historical 
French  Syntax;  French  Prose  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century;  Studies  in  the  French  Drama  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century;  Studies  in  French 
Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Italian:  (for  undergraduates  and  graduates) 
General  View  of  Italian  Literature;  Modern 
Italian  Literature;  Italian  Literature  of  the 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries;  The  Works 
of  Dante.  (Primarily  for  graduates)  Italian 
Literature  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 
Centuries;  The  History  of  the  Novel  and  Tale 
in  Italy  and  Spain  from  Beginning  of  Medieval 
Period  to  tlie  Eighteenth  Century. 

Spanish:  (for  undergraduates  and  gradu- 
ates) Spanish  Composition  and  Conversation ; 
General  View  of  Spanish  Literature;  Spanish 
Prose  and  Poetrj'  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Centuries ;  Spanish  Literature  of  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries;  Spanish- 
American  Poetry.  (Primarily  for  graduates) 
Early  Spanish. 

Romance  Philology:  (primarily  for  gradu- 
ates) Old  French  ;  Provengal  ;  Low  Latin; 
Portuguese;  Anglo-French  and  the  French 
Element  in  English.  Course  of  special  study: 
Investigation  of  Special  Subjects  in  Romance 
Philology. 

Seminary:  Meetings  every  three  weeks,  for 
the  discussion  of  theses,  etc.  In  1911-1912 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  liLstory  of  French 
words  in  I'nulisli. 

Secondary  Schools.  —  The  .study  of  modern 
languages  in  the  schools  was  largely  de- 
veloped during  the  nineteenth  century.  Before 
that  period  school  instruction  was  not  very  wide- 
spread, nor  were  the  foreign  languages  given 
anything  but  a  very  minor  place  in  the 
school  program. 


Germany.  —  Although  Germany  was  much  in 
advance  of  other  countiies,  the  introduction 
of  French  into  the  schools  did  not  begin  to 
make  any  headway  until  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Before  that  time  its  study  was  confined 
to  private  instruction  or  to  the  schools  attended 
by  the  upper  classes  (Rilterakademien) .  (See 
Academies,  Courtly.)  By  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  most 
Pru.ssian  gymnasiums  offered  French  as  an 
optional  subject.  0\\dng  to  patriotic  reasons, 
it  was  banished  from  the  schools  in  1816,  to 
be  taken  up  more  vigorously  a  few  years  later. 
In  1831  French  became  obHgatory  in  Prussia, 
beginning  in  Tertia.  Other  states  followed 
later.  Saxony  in  1846,  Bavaria  in  1854.  The 
study  of  English  was  much  slower  in  its  devel- 
opment. The  relations  between  the  countries 
were  in  earlier  times  not  .strong,  but  were 
kept  alive  by  trade,  traveling,  and,  notably, 
beginning  with  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  by  the  increased  interest  in  English 
literature.  It  was,  however,  not  until  as  late 
as  1859  that  English  was  made  obligatory 
in  the  Realschulcn  of  Prussia,  although  of 
course  it  had  been  gradually  introduced  in  the 
schools  during  the  first  half  of  the  century. 
Since  the  refounding  of  the  German  Empire, 
and  particularly  during  the  last  two  decades, 
the  study  of  English  has  made  rapid  advances. 
In  1900  an  imperial  edict  allowed  the  substitu- 
tion of  English  for  French  in  the  three  upper 
classes  of  the  gymnasium  (Oil,  UI,  and  01), 
French  remaining  an  optional  subject.  It 
also  made  possible  the  substitution  of  other 
subjects  for  Greek  in  UlII,  OIII,  and  LTI, 
in  which  case  three  of  the  six  hours  are  given 
to  English,  and  the  other  three  are  distributed 
between  French  and  mathematics  and  the  sci- 
ences. 

The  method  of  modern  language  instruc- 
tion in  Germany  has,  from  earlv  times,  swung 
between  two  poles,  —  the  sj'nthctic  and  the 
analj-tic.  Both  types  of  in.struction  have  ex- 
isted at  all  times  side  by  side,  although,  dur- 
ing the  fir.st  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  method  employed  in  the  schools  was  on  the 
whole  synthetic,  and  a  close  imitation  of  the 
severely  grammatical  procedure  employed  in 
the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek.  This  was 
due  in  part  to  a  great  lack  of  properly  trained 
teacliers,  for  the  universities  were  late  in  es- 
tablishing chairs  of  French  and  English,  the 
majority  coming  after  1850.  The  new  facilities 
for  study  produced  in  time  an  organized  and 
well-schooled  body  of  modern  language  teachers. 
Particularly  during  the  last  generation  have 
great  changes  and  progress  been  made  toward 
better  ways  and  means  of  teacliing  the  subject, 
so  that  at  the  present  time  no  country  equala 
Germany  in  the  excellence  of  its  modern  lan- 
guage instruction.  The  method  now  widely 
employ('<l,  often  called  the  direct  method,  is 
analytic  in  character,  and  is  a  revolt  against 
the  older  formal  grammatical  procedure.     The 
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chief  points  are  as  follows;  Roadiiis  occupies 
a  central  i)osition  in  the  work  in  plac<-  of  gram- 
mar, and  is  selected  so  as  to  give  pupils  a  clear 
idea  of  the  life,  thougiit,  and  civilization  of 
the  foreign  i)eoi)le.  In  all  stages,  hut  particu- 
larly in  the  earlier,  great  emphasis  is  laid  ujion 
oral  practice.  Indeed,  the  emphasis  upon  the 
spoken  language  and  upon  written  exercises 
growing  out  of  the  oral  work  is  a  salient  char- 
acteristic of  the  method.  Tran.slations  from 
and  into  the  vernacular  cease  to  he  any  longer 
a  regular  exercise.  Grammar  study  is  reduced 
to  essentials,  and  taught  largely  inductively. 
This,  in  general,  represents  the  plan  of  the 
more  radical  reformers.     The  more  conserva- 


tive, forming  prohahly  the  majority,  still  favor 
the  retention  of  translation,  and  greater  em- 
phasis upon  the  grammatical  course. 

The  work,  particularly  of  the  more  advanced 
reformers,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  criti- 
cism, esijecially  in  the  last  decade,  partly 
because  of  its  too  utilitarian  tendencies,  and 
partly  because  of  the  general  instability  of 
pupils'  knowledge,  maiidy  on  the  formal  side. 
The  movement,  however,  represents  a  groat 
step  forward  both  in  aim  and  practice.  Modern 
language  method  has  never  been  as  efficiently 
and  rationally  organized  with  the  idea  of  giving 
power  to  the  pupil  to  us(!  the  foreign  language 
either  in  reading,  writing,  or  speaking. 
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France.  —  German  and  English  are  the  mod- 
ern languages  most  studied  in  the  French 
public  schools,  instruction  in  Spanish  and 
Italian  being  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
places  near  the  borders  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries. Of  the  two  languages  German  is  chosen 
more  frequently  in  the  boys'  schools.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  required  for 
entrance  .to  the  military  school  at  Saint-Cyr 
and  the  Ecole  Pohjtcchnique.  English  is  more 
favored  in  the  girls'  schools. 

Instruction  in  the  modern  languages  was 
made  optional  in  lycees  and  colleges  in  1821, 
though  but  little  weight  was  attached  to  their 
study,  and  but  meager  time  allowed.  In  1838 
the  study  became  compulsory  in  the  classical 
course,  and  in  1847  in  the  "modern''  course. 
In  1880  modern  languages  were  studied  in 
every  class,  with  a  total  of  twenty-nine  hours 
per  week.  The  kind  of  instruction,  and  the 
results  obtained  were,  however,  unsatisfactory. 
Translation  from  and  into  the  foreign  tongue, 


and  much  formal  grammar  were  the  chief 
means  employed  almost  everywhere,  even  as 
late  as  1896,  "although  the  ministerial  instruc- 
tions of  1890  were  in  theory  in  advance  of  any 
of  the  German  official  regulations  of  about 
the  same  time.  The  provinces  in  particular 
were  very  backward.  The  reform,  wliich  had 
already  been  in  progress  a  dozen  years  or 
more  in  Germany,  had  as  yet  made  scarcely 
any  impression  upon  the  work  in  France.  In 
1902,  however,  the  whole  subject  of  modern 
language  instruction  was  radically  changed. 
The  aims  and  practices  of  the  advanced  German 
reformers  were  taken  over,  stock  and  barrel, 
and  formulated  in  the  instructions  of  the 
loth  November,  1901.  Since  that  time  most 
earnest  attempts  have  been  made  by  the 
government  and  the  teachers  to  carry  out 
the  new  radical  program,  and  apparently  with 
considerable  success. 

After  six  years'  trial  it  was  found  necessary 
to  be  more  conservative  in  the  work,  particu- 
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larly  in  the  upper  classes.  The  new  instruc- 
tions of  1908  confirm  and  strengthen  the  plan 
of  work  done  in  the  lower  classes.  For  the 
fifth  and  fourth  classes  translation  into  the 
mother  tongue,  not  mentioned  in  the  earlier 
instructions,  is  suggested  as  a  means  of  control 
in  addition  to  the  study  of  the  reading  text 
by  exercises  in  the  foreign  language.  The 
chief  changes,  however,  are  made  in  the  instruc- 
tions dealing  with  the  work  of  the  second  and 
first  classes.  The  earlier  program  emphasized 
reading  material  deahng  with  the  life,  civiliza- 
tion, and  history  of  the  literature  of  the  foreign 
people ;  the  new  lays  stress  entirely  upon  Htera- 
ture,  pure  and  simple.  Moreover,  one  of  the 
chief  exercises  of  the  last  period  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  art  of  translation  into  the  mother 
tongue.  These  changes,  however,  are  very 
slight  on  the  whole.  France  leads  the  world, 
officially,  in  the  advocacy  of  the  radical  direct 
method  of  modern  language  teaching. 

Modern  languages  may  now  be  studied  for 
eleven  of  the  twelve  years  in  the  French  lycees 
and  colleges  for  boys.  In  the  second  year  of 
the  preparatory  division  and  in  the  eighth  and 
seventh  forms  of  the  elementary  division  the 
subject  is  very  inadequately  represented  by 
two  hours  for  each.  Attempts  to  eUminate 
the  study  and  to  defer  the  regular  instruction 
until  the  sixth  form  have  thus  far  failed.  In 
the  following  four  forms,  constituting  the  first 
cycle,  one  modern  language  is  studied  five 
hours  per  week  in  each  of  the  four  years.  In 
the  first  two  forms  of  the  second  cycle  the 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  modern  languages 
depends  upon  which  of  the  four  possible  groups 
of  courses  or  sections  the  pupils  elect  to  pur- 
sue. The  following  is  a  table  for  these  two 
years :  — 


Modern 
Language 


Section  A 


Latin  and 
Greek 


Section  B 


Latin  and 
Modern 
Language 

3 
4' 


Section  C 


Latin  and 
Science 


Section  D 


Science  and 
Modern 
Language 

3 
4' 


*  Second  language  begun  and  continued. 

In  the  highest  form  Ihcre  is  a  twofold  ili vi- 
sion into  the  philosojihy  antl  mathematics 
forms,  each  with  two  sections,  A  and  B. 


Philosophy 

Mathematics 

Section  A 

Section  B 

Section  A 

Section  B 

Modem 

Languages 

2> 

[l' 

2 

(  1 

\2» 

>  Optional. 

'  Pupils  have  the  right  as  to  distribution  of  these  hours. 


The  modern  language  course  in  girls'  sec- 
ondary schools  is  begun  in  the  infant  class  and 
continued  as  an  obligatory  study  throughout 
all  the  nine  years.  In  the  last  two  years  a  sec- 
ond modern  language  may  be  taken.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  number  of  hours  per  week  in  each 
of  the  classes:  2\,  2|,  2\,  2\,  3,  3,  3,  3  (2)>, 
3  (2).' 

The  following  is  the  number  of  hours  given 
to  modern  languages  in  the  usual  three  classes 
of  the  French  higher  elementary  scliools,  the 
ecoles  primaires  supirieures  and  ecoles  pratiques 
de  commerce  et  d'induslrie. 


Boyb'  School. 

I 

II 

III 

General  Course          1  j;„„,„  „   „a-.-„,  -.. 
Commercial  Course  H"'«  sr^pfrieure 
Commercial  Course  (fooie  pratique) 

GiHLs'  Schools 

General  course  (ecolr  supSriettre) 
Commercial  Course  {icote  pratique) 

3 

6 

3 
4} 

{I 
6 

3 

4S 

2 
4 
6 

3 
4J 

United  States.  —  The  modern  languages  were 
late  in  getting  a  foothold  in  the  program  of 
studies  of  schools  in  the  United  States.  There 
were  sisoradic  attempts  at  teaching  French 
in  the  East  during  the  early  nineteenth  century  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  second  half  that  its 
study  was  at  all  general.  The  first  mention 
of  German  in  a  Massachusetts'  high  school 
is  in  1854.  German,  however,  appeared  in 
the  Cincinnati  public  schools  as  early  as  1840, 
and  in  general  thrived,  particularly  in  parts 
of  the  IVliddle  West  and  other  centers  where 
a  large  German  population  had  settled.  It  was 
not  until  1875  tliat  a  modern  language  was 
required  for  admission  to  college.  Since  then 
the  growth  in  the  study  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages has  been  stead.v,  so  that  in  the  period 
1890-1910  no  subject  showed  such  a  high  per- 
centage of  increase.  The  study  of  French  ad- 
vanced in  the  ])ublic  schools  from  5.84  per  cent 
in  1890  to  9.90  per  cent  in  1910;  German  over 
the  same  period  from  10.51  per  cent  to  23.69 
per  cent.  The  study  of  Spanish  is  confined 
largely  to  the  Western  Division  of  states. 
In  other  parts  it  is  pursued  only  by  a  few 
pupils  in  the  larger  cities.  Statistics  were 
first  given  for  1909-1910  in  the  Report  of  the 
United  States  Comminsioner.  The  percentage 
for  the  whole  country  is  .65  for  the  combined 
statistics  of  j>ublic  "high  schools  and  private 
high  schools  and  academies.  Colorado  and 
California  lead,  with  17.67  per  cent  and  8.49 
per  cent  respectively. 

In  the  country  at  large  the  study  of  modern 
languages  is  restricted  to  the  secondary  school, 
with  courses  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four  years' 
duration.  Tiie  two-year  courses  are  i)robal)!y 
by  far  in  tiie  majority,  to  meet  the  college  ad- 
mission requirements,   alllmugh   in   the   larger 
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cities  and  (owns  three-  and  four-years'  eourses 
are  very  common.  The  Ohio  statistics  for 
1910  sliow  that  of  312  high  schools  rciJortioK 
German  GO  oiler  a  four-years'  course,  29  a  three- 
years',  120  a  two-years',  and  6  a  one-year 
course. 

Tlie  geoRraphieal  distribution  of  pupil.s 
studying  French  and  German  in  secondary 
schools  shows  remarkable  variations.  In  gen- 
eral, the  North  Atlantic  Divi.sion  leads  in  the 
percentage  of  pupils  studying  both  French 
and  German  in  1909-1910,  with  27.50  per  cent 
as  against  11.50  per  cent  for  the  rest  of  tin; 
United  States.  Again,  the  New  Fngland 
states  lead  in  the  percentage  of  lliose  ]nirsuing 
French,  with  41.21  per  cent  as  against  G.44  per 
cent  for  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  same  states  are  below  the 
average  for  the  United  States  in  the  percentage 
of  pupils  studying  German,  17.21  per  cent  as 
against  23.69  per  cent  for  tiie  country  as  a 
whole.  As  an  example,  also,  of  the  great 
variation  in  the  study  of  the  two  languages 
in  different  states,  49.09  per  cent  of  pupils  in 
the  New  Hampshire  secondary  schools  study 
French  as  against  0.69  percent  in  Indiana.  New 
Jersey  leads  in  percentage  of  pupils  pursuing 
German  with  41.39  per  cent,  while  the  per- 
centages for  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and 
Mississippi  are  0.34  per  cent,  0.72  per  cent,  and 
1.69  i)cr  cent,  respectively. 

It  is  only  in  some  few  centers  of  the  Middle 
West  that  there  is  at  present  any  serious  at- 
tempt at  maintaining  the  study  of  German  in 
grades  of  elementary  schools.  Milwaukee  and 
Cincinnati  are  the  two  great  strongholds.  In 
the  latter  city,  if  the  parents  wish  it,  one  half 
of  the  time  of  instruction  may  be  given  in  the 
German  language  up  to  the  fourth  grade. 
The  study  is  then  continued  throughout  the 
eight  grades,  but  with  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  time. 

On  the  whole,  modern  languages  were,  and 
are  still,  taught  in  schools  to  far  too  great  an 
extent  in  much  the  same  spirit  and  manner 
as  Latin.  But  owing  to  ill-equipped  teachers 
and  to  the  shorter  length  of  the  courses,  the 
work  done  in  modern  languages  was  only  a 
poor  imitation  of  the  kind  of  work  done  in 
the  traditional  Latin  course.  Standards  were 
either  lacking  or  were  to  a  large  extent  con- 
trolled by  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
college.  The  course  consisted  of  formal  drill 
in  grammar,  though  lacking  in  real  thorough- 
ness, followed  or  accompanied  by  hasty  trans- 
lation into  and  from  the  mother  tongue,  of 
material  often  badly  graded  as  to  difficultv. 

The  Report,  published  in  1898,  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twelve,  appointed  by  the  Modern 
Language  Association,  has  been  of  great  assist- 
ance in  fixing  standards  of  modern  language 
instruction  in  the  schools.  The  method  fa- 
vored by  the  committee  was  on  the  whole 
the  so-called  reading  method;  that  is,  copious 
reading  of  graded    texts   hand  in    hand   with 
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the  study  of  grammatical  es.sentials.  But  the 
commit  tee  also  advi.sed,  [larticuiarly  in  the 
longer  cour.ses,  the  introduction  of  sonu'  oral 
work,  and  other  practices  of  the  German  direct 
method.  Three  grades  of  attainment  were 
(lelined  in  the  Rcjuirt,  and  reading  texts  for 
each  suggested.  The  elementary  grade,  reached 
normally  after  two  years  of  study,  represents 
the  minimum  re(|uirement  now  usually  set 
for  entrance  to  college.  The  work  of  the  two 
higiier  grades,  the  intermediate  and  the  ad- 
vanced, is  intended  to  take  one  and  two  years' 
longer  study  than  the  elementary.  (See  Col- 
lio(;e   Entkance   Requikements  in  Modeu.v 

L.\NGU.'\GES.) 

Within  the  past  few  years,  the  more  progres- 
sive teachers,  stimulated  by  the  results  olHained 
by  the  Reformers  in  Germany,  have  been  trying 
to  adapt  to  local  conditions  some  of  the  aims  ami 
methods  employed  abroad.  More  attention  ha.s 
been  given  to  oral  work,  and  to  teaching  [jUpils 
freer  and  better  control  of  the  language  in  general. 
The  greatest  obstacle  to  rapid  progress,  however, 
is  bad  teaching,  for  outside  the  large  city  sy.stems 
there  are  far  too  few  special  teachers  possessing 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  specially 
trained  in  metliods  of  presentation. 

Aim  and  Methods  of  Teaching. —  Modern 
languages  are  studied  in  the  secondary  school 
jjrimarily  for  their  jjractical  value.  Thr(jugh  t  he 
choice  and  study  of  material  a  cultural  value 
is  added.  Moreover,  the  processes  involved  in 
learning  a  foreign  language  are  conceded  to  be 
discijilinary  in  their  effect;  they  serve  to  clarify, 
dee]ien,  and  broaden  one's  knowledge  of  language 
in  general  as  a  veliicle  of  thought.  The  ])racti- 
cal  goal  sought  in  the  course  may  be  regarded 
from  at  least  two  jioints  of  view.  We  may  stress 
the  utilitarian  side,  the  practical  oral  control  of 
the  language,  allowing  the  reading  of  books  to  ap- 
pear as  a  natural  outgrowtli,  or  we  may  make 
reading  the  chief  aim.  The  first  way  might  seem 
upon  the  surface  botli  a  desirable  and  a  logical 
one  to  pursue.  Yet  experience  teaches  us  that 
the  school  is  not  a  favorable  place  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  language  technique  commensurate 
with  the  energy  that  would  have  to  be  expended 
and  for  which  there  is  not  sufficient  time.  The 
field  of  reading,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  only 
broad  and  cultural,  but  the  kind  of  work 
required  to  teach  pupils  to  read  successfully, 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  school  conditions. 
Moreover,  the  abihty  to  read  a  language  is 
more  likely  to  be  of  permanent  practical  value 
than  any  conversational  knowledge  that  might 
conceivably  be  gained  in  school  classes. 

Pronunciation.  —  The  importance  of  teach- 
ing the  foreign  sounds  correctly  in  the  early 
weeks  of  the  modern  language  course  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasized.  The  work  should 
largely  be  upon  an  imitative  and  oral  basis, 
the  teacher  acting  as  model.  It  is  also  im- 
portant that  he  possess  a  working  knowledge 
of  phonetics.  This  will  insure  the  riglit  atti- 
tude toward  this  element  of   the  course,  and 
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enable  him  to  diagnose  and  correct  mistakes 
wherever  imitation  is  insufficient  as  a  guide. 
Whether  the  pupils  themselves  shall  be  taught 
phonetic  terminology  and  the  foreign  sounds 
at  first  by  means  of  transcribed  texts  is  a  moot 
question.  There  arc  good  arguments  both  for 
and  against,  particularlj'  when  dealing  with 
a  language  like  French.  In  any  case,  it  is 
fundamental  that  there  should  be  abundant 
practice  in  hearing  and  uttering  the  sounds  of 
the  new  language. 

Oral  Practice.  —  Although  intelligent  read- 
ing is  the  chief  end  sought,  a  great  deal  of 
attention  ought  to  be  given  to  work  in  hearing 
and  speaking,  because  of  their  very  positive 
value  in  classroom  procedure.  In  general, 
emphasis  upon  the  spoken  word  makes  for 
greater  flexibiUty  in  the  treatment  of  the  ma- 
terial. It  is  stimulating  both  to  teacher  and 
pupil.  Imitation  and  repetition  arc  funda- 
mental means  of  acquiring  a  new  language, 
and  if  oral  exercises  in  the  foreign  tongue  are 
employed  with  judgment,  there  is  no  kind  of 
work  which  allows  and  suggests  to  the  teacher 
greater  abundance  of  repetition,  and  hence 
tends  to  make  right  associations  habitual. 
Moreover,  the  constant  use  of  the  foreign  lan- 
guage in  the  classroom  in  the  form  of  commands 
and  well-directed  questions  and  answers,  favors 
the  formation  of  a  Sprachgcfuhl,  or  language 
sense,  an  indefinable  though  undoubtedly  a 
potent  factor  in  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign 
language.  The  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted 
to  work  in  speaking  cannot  readily  be  deter- 
mined. In  general,  however,  practice  seems 
to  favor  greater  emphasis  proportionally  dur- 
ing the  elementary  stage,  at  a  time  when  a 
great  deal  of  drill  is  necessary  to  acquire  the 
grammatical  forms  and  a  working  vocabulary. 
But  throughout  the  course  it  should  be  the  rule 
to  have  regular  oral  practice  carefully  graded 
and  coordinated  with  all  other  elements  of  the 
course.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  be  assured 
that  it  shall  be  beneficial  in  the  work.  The 
scope  of  work  in  speaking  and  its  distribution 
in  the  different  years  of  the  course,  its  relation 
to  other  elements  such  as  reading  and  grammar, 
have  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  worked  out, 
particularly  for  the  later  stages.  Adequate 
books  and  sjiecially  trained  teachers  are  still 
lacking. 

The  earliest  material  will  probably  best  be 
selected  from  objects  in  the  immediate  en- 
vironment; and  wall  pictures,  if  judiciously 
employed,  will  be  of  great  assi.stance  in  planning 
the  elementary  work.  The  bulk  of  the  material 
for  the  secondary  school,  however,  should  be 
chosen  from  connected  reading  texts.  In  the 
elementary  stages  these  will  con.sist  of  simply 
constructed  texts  or  natural  texts  that  are 
rich  in  certain  grammatical  forms  or  vocabu- 
lary. Later  the  regular  annotated  stories,  etc., 
may  be  made  the  basis  for  conversational 
practice.  Still,  for  many  reasons,  chief  among 
which  are  that  the  reading  texts  may  not  lend 
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themselves  to  conversational  treatment,  that 
the  vocabulary  may  be  too  uncommon  or  too 
highly  literary  in  character,  and  above  all,  that 
the  selections  may  be  too  difficult,  it  would 
seem  advisable  on  the  whole  to  have  separate 
texts  for  conversational  practice,  carefully  organ- 
ized as  regards  vocabulary,  content,  and  form. 
Graded  material  dealing  with  foreign  life  and 
customs  is  suggested. 

Work  in  speaking  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  kinds:  (1)  liighly  formal  in  character, 
(2)  a  more  natural  kind,  which  emphasizes  the 
thought  as  well  as  the  form  side  of  the  material. 
The  first  kind  will  consist  of  various  changes  in 
the  sentences  read,  in  person,  number,  tense, 
voice  of  the  verb,  and  substitutions  of  pronoun 
for  noun,  etc.  Questions  may  be  put  in  such 
a  way  as  to  force  the  pupil  to  employ  the 
desired  grammatical  form.  The  second  type 
will  consist  largely  of  rapid  questions  and  an- 
swers upon  the  day's  reading.  In  the  earher 
stages  the  questions  and  answers  would  closely 
follow  the  printed  text,  later  the  text  might 
be  used  merely  as  a  starting  point  for  conversa- 
tional practice,  the  pupils  drawing  their  answers 
from  their  general  knowledge  of  tlie  spoken 
language.  From  time  to  time  the  class  would  be 
encouraged  to  relate  the  contents  of  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  material  thus  intensively  studied. 
Success,  however,  in  the  later  stages  depends 
upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  so-called 
question  and  answer  work  is  done.  In  any 
high  school  course  simple  questioning  on  a 
suitable  connected  text  should  occupy  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  time  in  oral  practice.  It 
is  onl.y  in  this  way  that  fluency  and  the  requi- 
site accuracy  are  assured. 

Grammar.  —  Whatever  other  value  the  study 
of  grammar  may  have  in  the  mental  training 
of  the  pupil,  its  immediate  value  is  to  enable 
him  to  acquire  the  foreign  language  on  the 
form  side  systematically  and  intelligently. 
Onlv  essential  forms  and  usages  should  be 
selected,  and  these  should  be  taught  by  con- 
stant practice  rather  than  l)y  drill  upon  rules. 
Correct  habits  of  use  should  be  regarded  as 
of  more  importance  than  the  mere  learning 
of  paradigms.  In  general,  the  treatment  of 
grammar  should  be  at  least  inductive  in  spirit. 
Traditional  grammar  teaching  regards  the 
translation  of  a  number  of  detached  sentences 
from  and  into  the  mother  tongue  as  the  chief 
exercise  for  clinching  the  previously  studied 
formal  rules.  More  recent  teaching,  however, 
lays  great  stress  upon  exercises  jilanncd  to  give 
a  great  deal  of  oral  and  written  jiractice  carried 
on  in  the  foreign  language  itself.  Some  of 
these  exercises  liave  been  suggested  under  the 
preceding  topic,  such  as  changes  of  tense, 
numl)er,  and  person,  etc.,  based  upon  discon- 
nected sentences  or  connected  reading  material. 
The  filling  out  of  appropriate  endings  and  a 
large  variety  of  exercises  all  serve  to  giv(>  more 
copious  and  quicker  drill  than  the  older  trans- 
lation  method.     Of   greater   importance   than 
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these,  liowcvor,  arc  the  more  or  less  formal 
question  and  answer  drills,  in  which  t  he  teacher's 
questions  force  the  i)Ui)il  to  eni|)loy  the  new 
grammatical  i)rinciple  or  form.  Many  of 
these  (luestions  will  be  type  questions,  that 
is,  one  (luestion  will  admit  of  a  comjjaratively 
hirge  number  of  answers,  each  one  of  which, 
however,  will  contain  the  reiiuired  principle  or 
form.  The  judicious  employment  of  this  so- 
called  livino;  srranunar  teaching  is  of  great 
advantage  in  giving  quick,  definite,  and  withal 
interesting  drills  which  to  a  large  extent  are 
wanting  under  the  still  widely  prevailing  plan 
of  translating  detached  sentences  into  the  for- 
eign tongue. 

In  a  course  lasting  four  years  it  seems 
highly  desirable,  in  German  at  least,  to  have 
the  first  grammatical  course  extend  over  two 
years.  The  last  two  years  might  then  be  spent 
in  giving  richer  practice  and  somewhat  broader 
treatment.  This  plan,  however,  is  not  prac- 
ticed in  the  majority  of  schools,  with  the  result 
that  pu])ils  in  the  higher  classes  are  often  weak 
both  in  knowledge  of  forms  and  in  the  ability 
to  use  them  accurately  for  the  expression  of 
simple  thoughts  in  the  foreign  language. 

Written  Work.  —  Work  in  writing  should 
accompany  at  every  step  the  oral  work  in  the 
German  classroom.  As  a  rule,  it  should  follow 
directly  the  oral  development  of,  and  drill 
upon,  the  grammatical  topic.  After  the  ma- 
terial has  been  first  threshed  out  orally  in  the 
classroom,  it  should  then  be  put  into  writing, 
for  the  time  being  the  final  form.  As  every- 
thing cannot  be  written,  the  work  should 
represent  that  which  is  typical  and  essential 
in  the  lesson  or  series  of  lessons.  The  results 
obtained  from  writing  are  fairly  obvious. 
Hand  and  eye  serve  to  fix  the  oral  impressions, 
and  it  checks  up  the  work  on  a  given  topic. 
Further,  it  makes  for  greater  definiteness  and 
flexibility  in  the  work  done  outside  of  class.  In 
the  early  stages,  however,  it  is  better  to  have 
much  of  the  written  work  done  in  class,  and 
thus  controlled  and  corrected  at  every  step. 
But  wherever  done  it  is  a  wise  procedure  to 
ask  of  pupils  that  they  shall  emploj^  in  their 
written  exercises  only  the  materials,  vocabu- 
lary and  principles,  with  which  they  are  quite 
familiar  through  previous  study. 

Work  in  writing  may  be  of  two  kinds:  (1) 
exercises  largely  imitative  in  character,  (2)  ex- 
ercises in  translation,  involving  comparison 
between  the  mother  and  the  foreign  tongue. 
The  latter  type  is  still  largely  employed  in 
all  stages  of  the  course.  Latterly,  however, 
teachers  have  found  that  written  exercises, 
similar  to,  and  in  fact  growing  out  of,  the  con- 
versational practice,  are  productive  of  better 
results.  In  addition  to  the  more  formal  exer- 
cises which  emphasize  a  certain  grammatical 
fact,  the  simple  narrative  of  the  day's  lesson, 
and  the  introduction  in  the  upper  classes  of 
the  letter  form  of  composition,  offer  a  rich 
field    for    development.     Over    against    tills 


rather  modern  proc('<lur(',  we  find  a  large  pro- 
portion of  teachers  still  faitliful  to  exercises 
in  translating  from  the  mother  into  the  foreign 
tongue.  In  the  early  stages  the  exercises  con- 
sist of  detached  sentences  arranged  under  the 
ajipropriate  grammatical  headlines  in  the  text- 
book. Later,  a  graded  composition  book,  con- 
taining various  styles  of  writing,  is  employed. 
As  this  kind  of  work  prevails,  often  to  the 
exclusion  or  at  least  only  fitful  use  of  free 
reproduction  and  other  nontranslation  kinds 
of  exercises,  it  is  well  to  point  out  some  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  practice.  (1)  Pupils  arc 
made  to  learn  the  foreign  l.'inguage  by  com- 
parison before  they  have  sufficient  knowledge 
of  its  vocal)ulary  and  principles.  (2)  The  com- 
position books  are  far  loo  ambitious  in  charac- 
ter. The  acquisition  of  speed  and  accuracy 
should  be  regarded  more  highly  than  the  ability 
to  translate  diflicult  material  inadequately. 
Written  work  of  all  kinds  ought  largely  to  con- 
sist of  material  that  the  pupil  can  readily  do 
at  sight. 

Reading.  —  Since  reading  is  the  chief  aim 
of  the  modern  language  course,  great  care 
should  be  exercised  not  only  in  the  selection, 
but  also  in  the  treatment  of  the  material.  It 
should  be  interesting,  possess  literary  merit, 
and  be  well  graded  as  to  difficulty  and  the 
maturity  of  the  pupils.  At  present,  the  general 
tendency  is  to  read  stories,  and  in  the  later 
years  some  poems  and  plays  of  classical  writers. 
Unity  and  point  of  view  are  lacking  in 
the  course.  It  is  organized  only  as  to  general 
amount  and  difficulty  required  for  entrance 
to  college.  It  would  seem  desirable  to  increase 
the  kind  of  reading  dealing  with  facts,  particu- 
larly with  those  that  give  an  insight  into  the 
life,  customs,  and  history  of  the  foreign  peoples. 
In  a  four-years'  German  course  we  might,  for 
example,  group  the  reading  material  around 
some  definite  points  such  as  these:  first  year, 
a  general  introduction  to  German  life;  second 
year,  legends  and  sagas  and  the  Marehcn ; 
third  year,  some  few  facts  of  history  as  illus- 
trated by  the  lives  of  great  personalities; 
fourth  year,  at  least  one  literary  masterpiece 
and  brief  sketches  of  the  lives  of  such  men  as 
Goethe,  Lessing,  and  Schiller. 

The  traditional  treatment  of  reading  is  that 
of  translation  into  the  mother  tongue.  More 
recently  systematic  attempts  have  been  made, 
notably  in  Germany,  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  time  spent  upon  this  exercise  and  to  increase 
the  ability  of  the  class  to  study  and  uiulcrstand 
the  foreign  text  without  the  aid  of  habitual 
translation.  Clearness  of  understanding  in 
the  early  stages  is  effected  by  selecting  simple, 
objective  material  and  teaching  it  by  means 
of  close  questioning  in  the  foreign  tongue,  by 
explaining  new  words  by  the  use  of  objects, 
pictures,  gesture,  by  opposites,  by  the  study 
of  word  formation,  by  definition  in  the  foreign 
language,  or  even  by  translating  trouiilesonie 
words  and  phrases.     If  the  work  is  systemati- 
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cally  done  from  the  outset,  translation  may 
be  limited  largely  to  the  more  difficult  passages, 
and  the  time  usually  devoted  to  it  be  employed 
in  various  exercises  carried  on  within  the  lan- 
guage being  taught.  How  much  shall  be  trans- 
lated is  a  question,  however,  which  individual 
teachers  will  always  have  to  decide  for  them- 
selves. Length  of  course  and  the  equipment  of 
the  teacher  are  the  controlling  factors.  It  is 
obvaous  that  translation  is  the  quickest  apparent 
test  of  the  pupil's  understanding  of  a  passage, 
although  where  it  is  used  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  exercises  upon  the  text,  some  of  its 
weaknesses  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  — 

In  general,  translation  is  largely  an  exercise 
in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue.  As  an  exer- 
cise for  the  teaching  the  foreign  language,  it 
is  wasteful  of  time  as  a  vocabulary  builder. 
Since  the  pupil  exchanges  symbol  for  symbol, 
it  neglects  almost  wholly  the  acquisition  of 
the  form  side  of  the  foreign  language,  and  as 
usually  carried  on,  it  lays  but  little  stress  upon 
the  thought  side.  It  has  little  or  no  influence 
upon  the  growth  of  language  sense  (Sprachge- 
fUhl).  The  foreign  language  is  kept  in  the 
background,  and  is  used  as  a  mere  vehicle  for 
exercising  the  mother  tongue. 

Results  of  School  Work.  —  What,  briefly, 
should  be  the  outcome  of  a  four  years'  high 
school  course  in  modern  languages  ?  The  pupils 
should  be  able  to  read  ordinary  prose  or  poetry 
suitable  in  range  of  thought  to  their  years  of 
understanding.  By  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  materials  should  be  selected  from  modern 
authors.  While  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
the  appreciative  study  by  the  pupils  of  one  or  two 
of  the  classic  dramas  or  other  forms  of  literature, 
the  reading  of  the  classics  in  general  should  be 
deferred  to  the  college  period  of  modern  lan- 
guage instruction.  By  the  selection  of  reading 
material  and  by  all  other  means  that  the 
teacher  can  devise,  the  pupils  should  be  taught 
some  elementary  facts  regarding  the  Ufe  and 
customs  of  the  foreign  peoples.  They  should 
have  obtained  by  careful  teaching  an  accurate 
working  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  grammar 
in  order  that  their  growth  in  knowledge  of  the 
language  shall  always  be  ui)on  a  solid  founda- 
tion. In  addition,  the  pupils  should  have  ac- 
quired the  power  to  use  a  small  stock  of  common 
words  in  speaking  or  in  writing.  They  ought, 
for  example,  to  be  able  to  answer  (luestions 
based  upon  an  easy  story  read  to  them,  or  to 
give  its  contents  in  simple  language  either 
orally  or  in  writing.  Finally,  they  ought  to 
have  some  facility  in  conversing  about  simple 
matters  of  daily  life,  and  be  able  to  express 
their  doings  in  letter  form.  E.  W.  B-C. 
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MODERN  SCHOOL  {Escmla  Moderna).— 
The  term  giv(ui  to  the  school  established  by 
Francisco  Ferrer  {q.v.)  at  ]5arcelona  and  imi- 
tated now  in  urban  centers  in  many  countries 
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l)y  K''!'"!'^  Iioldirii;  railical  social  xicws.  Tlicso 
schodl.s  arc  f;i''ici'ally  projected  by  llic  so-called 
philosophical  aiiarcliisls,  and  arc  extremely  ra- 
tionalistic toward  religious  ideas  and  influences. 

The  Kxciula  Modenia  of  Barcelona  is 
summed  u])  by  its  motto:  "Scientific  and 
rationalist  teaciiing."  Tliis  does  not  mean 
that  rationalist  schools  in  Spain  started 
with  Ferrer  or  that  tlic  principles  enshrined 
in  the  Escucla  Moderna  originated  at  Bar- 
celona. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ferrer  only 
gave  fresh  vitality  and  a  more  distinctly 
scientific  rationalist  tone  to  a  more  or  less 
non-religious  movement  in  i)o[)ular  education 
that  seems  to  have  been  racy  of  the  soil  of 
Spain  for  several  decailes  i)rior  to  the  found- 
ing, in  1901,  of ,  Ferrer's  Escuela  Moderna.  (Cf. 
Heaford's  L' Ecole  Modcrne,  ed.  2,  passim, 
and  Archer's  Life,  etc.,  p.  31.)  This  early 
movement  has  an  interesting  and  hitherto 
unknown  history.  On  the  fall  of  Isabella  II 
in  ISGS  from  the  throne  of  Spain,  a  ferment 
of  liberal  ideas  stirred  the  Spanish  mind;  a 
craving  for  education  seized  the  masses,  and 
secular  schools  ,  arose  in  manj'  parts  of  the 
Peninsula.    (U Ecole  Moderne,  pp.  11  sq.) 

The  schools  grew  out  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  various  political,  industrial,  and  ration- 
alist groups  that  sprang  up  throughout  Spain. 
The  schools  were  admittctlly  ill-equipped  and 
deficient  in  methods,  most  of  the  teaching 
being  undertaken  by  untrained  enthusiasts 
consisting  of  a  Bohemian  set  of  intelligent 
artisans,  journalists,  and  social  outlaws  of 
all  kinds.  These  were  mostly  Freetliinkers, 
and  some  —  notably  Clemencia  Jacquinet, 
afterwards  the  first  Directress  of  the  Escucla 
Moderna  —  were  natives  of  France.  (For  her 
career  see  L' Ecole  Moderne,  p.  17;  Archer,  Life, 
p.  34  sg.) 

In  1883  the  new  schools  had  so  much  grown 
and  multiplied  that  a  federation  —  for  some 
time  controlled  by  Bartholomeo  Gabarro,  an 
e.x-priest  —  was  founded  for  their  protection. 
Long  prior  to  Ferrer's  initiative,  the  Spanish 
Freethinkers  had  recognized  the  necessity  of 
safeguarding  and  spreading  their  ideas  by 
means  of  schools  run  under  Rationalist  aus- 
pices. One  such  school,  founded  as  far  back 
as  188.5  —  that  known  as  La  Vcrdad,  at  San 
Fcliu  de  Guixols  —  was  still  flourishing  in 
connection  with  the  Escuela  Moderna  in  1907. 

When,  therefore,  Ferrer  founded  his  Modern 
School  he  was  not  launching  a  new  movement; 
he  was  only  cultivating  with  improved  pro- 
cesses a  ground  already  plowed  and  sown. 
Nor  is  it  true  to  say  that  the  Escuela  Moderna 
was  the  Aaron's  rod  that  swallowed  up  the 
hitherto  existing  secular  schools  in  Spain. 
The  fact  is  that  many  of  the  old  schools,  and 
others  formed  later,  were  autonomous  bodies 
existing  independently  of  the  Escuela  Moderna, 
though  all  became  more  or  less  imbued  with 
its  principles  by  adoption  of  its  educational 
program  and  textbooks. 


Ferrer's  Manifesto  ( U  Ecole  Moderne,  p.  3  ] )  on 
starting  the  Modern  School  stated  its  oi)jcct 
to  be  the  progressive  education  of  the  child, 
without  sui)erstiti()n  (he  meant,  Catholicism) 
or  mysticism  (Protestantism).  He  specially 
sougiit  to  avoid  the  awakening  of  what  he 
termed  the  atavistic  instincts  of  religion,  race 
liatred,  the  military  temper,  and  the  spirit 
of  revenge. 

His  whole  school  curriculum  and  its  auxil- 
iary i)ublications  were  iiisjiired  throughout  by 
this  ideal;  and  Ferrer's  jii'evision  of  a  new 
social  order  explains  why  he  did  not  accept 
the  i)edagogic  doctrine  that  the  child's  school- 
books  shoulil  be  silent  concerning  (iod,  religion, 
and  similar  burning  questions.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  avowed  aim  was  to  enable  the  child 
to  render  to  himself  a  faithful  account  of  the 
source  and  origin  of  the  varied  social  evils  that 
afflict  humanity. 

The  Modern  School  was  opened  in  the  Calle 
Bal6n,  Barcelona,  on  the  12th  September,  1901, 
with  twelve  girls  and  eighteen  boys.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  year  the  scholars  totaled 
some  sixty-six  in  all.  In  June,  1905,  after 
four  years  of  activity,  there  existed  forty- 
eight  schools,  of  which  fourteen  were  at  Barce- 
lona, two  at  Carthagena  and  La  Union, 
and  one  in  Algeciras,  Cadiz,  Granada,  Mahon, 
Malaga,  Saragossa,  etc.  In  1906  the  number 
of  schools  was  about  fifty.  Early  in  the  same 
.year  the  movement  had  so  well  succeeded  that 
Ferrer  was  able  to  invite  1700  students  of  the 
schools  affiliated  to  the  Escuela  Moderna  to 
a  rationalistic  Good  Friday  banquet  —  a  cele- 
bration which  gave  great  offense  to  the  Catholic 
party  in  Spain.  (Archer,  p.  61;  cf.  L'Ecole 
Moderne,  p.  30.) 

When,  in  June,  1906,  Ferrer  was  put  under 
lock  and  key  for  thirteen  months  (see  Ferrer), 
nothing  could  arrest  the  torrent  of  the  move- 
ment in  Spain  for  the  estabhshment  of  ration- 
alist schools.  New  schools  arose  on  everj' 
hand,  and  fresh  educational  centers  sprang 
into  being.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful was  the  Escuela  Moderna  —  Humanidad 
Nuera  —  at  Valencia.  Founded  by  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Torner  in  July,  1906,  in  December,  1907, 
it  numbered  150  scholars  of  both  sexes.  The 
repression  in  1909  closed  this  school,  after  eight 
others  had  formed  around  it. 

Elsewhere  in  Spain  some  fifty  new  schools 
had  been  founded  bj^  February,  1908.  Exact 
statistics  as  to  school  attendance  at  these 
several  foundations  are  not  available;  the  par- 
ticulars, however,  as  to  ten  of  the  schools  in 
Barcelona  indicate  that  these  latter  served  a 
total  of  1000  pupils.  Moreover,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  government  closure  in  1909  of  the 
rationalist  schools  in  dift'erent  parts  of  the 
country  deprived  more  than  10,000  cliildren 
of  their  usual  and  only  means  of  education. 

The  school  hours  at  the  Escuela  Moderna 
were  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  5.30  in  the 
afternoon.     The  school  was  open  from  Monday 
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to  Saturday  inclusive,  the  Sunday  being  de- 
voted to  lectures  on  scientific  subjects.  Boys 
and  girls  were  taught  together.  Ferrer  speaks 
from  experience  of  "the  brilliant  result,  I 
may  even  say  the  triumph,  of  mixed  teaching." 
The  scholars  were  grouped  only  under  three 
sections:  Infants,  Elementary,  and  Higher 
Elementary.  In  each  section  the  first  ten 
minutes  of  the  school  day  were  devoted  to 
hygienic  inspection  and  gymnastic  exercise. 
The  following  briefly  describes  the  curriculum 
under  each  section :  — 

Infants :  Exercises  in  observation  on  familiar  objects  and 
knowledge  of  life. 

Reading  (the  Si7iban'o, -7- described  and  Ferrer's 
view  thereon  cited,  in  L'  Ec.  Mod.,  pp.  32-33)  and 
writing. 

Grammar  (Span.). 

Arithmetic:  its  operations  illustrated  by  the  com- 
bination of  objects. 

Geometry:  knowledge  of  lines  according  to  their 
nature,  position,  etc. 

Physical  geography. 

Object  lessons:  based  on  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  objects,  and  on  industrial,  etc.,  products. 

Familiar   scenes:     animal    life. 

Manual  labor. 

Gymnastics  without  appliances. 

Hygiene. 
Elementary  Section: 

Amplification  of  above  lessons. 

Reading,  with  explanation  of  word  meanings. 

Books  used:  Adventures  of  Nono  (Archer's  de- 
scription, p.  39),  Leon  Martin  (by  Malats),  Es- 
tevanez's  History  of  Spain,  and  the  First  Manu~ 
script  Book,  a  collection  of  extracts  from  best  au- 
thors, used  as  an  exercise  in  reading  various  kinds 
of  script. 

Writing  from  dictation. 

Drawing:    plain  and  decorative. 

Physical,    agricultural    and   industrial    geography   of 
Europe   generally   and   of   Spain   and   Portugal    in 
particular.     Needlework,  and  carving. 
Higher  Elementary: 

Reading,   with   comments. 

Texts:  Patriotism  and  Civilization.  Malvert's  Origin 
of  Christianity,  The  Second  Manuscript  Book, 
Paraf-Javal's  Sutystuncia ,  Universal  (for  Ferrer's 
view  of  this  see  L' Ec.  Mod.  p.  39),  Jacquinet's 
Historia  Universal.  (3  vols.  See  Archer,  pp. 
49-51.) 

Writing:  Composition  exercises,  comments  on  the 
school  texts,  etc.  These  compositions,  no  doubt, 
gave  birth  to  the  remarkable  school  essays  cited 
in  the  BoUtin.  {Ano  III,  ,  p.  1,  Ano  IV,  pp.  1-6;  ef. 
Archer,  pp.  54-58,  and  L'  Ec.  Mod.  p.  37). 

History:  General  idea  of  the  history  of  peoples  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion. (Jacquinet's  three  remarkable  volumes  of 
history  led  the  way  for  the  student.)  (Now  trans- 
lated into  Portuguese,  Lisbon.) 

Shorthand:    classes  twice  a  week. 

In  addition,  we  must  count  to  the  credit 
of  the  Escuela  Mmlurna  the  botanizing,  geo- 
logical, and  natural  history  rambles  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Barcelona  (descriptions  and 
photographs  in  the  Bolctines) ;  the  visits  of 
inspection  to  the  factories  and  industrial  hives 
of  the  Condal  City  and  vicinity,  in  order  to 
study  the  processes  of  production;  the  lectures 
on  every  branch  of  hygienics  l)y  Dr.  Martiiiez 
Vargas:  those  on  physical  geography,  miner- 
alogy and  geology,  etc.,  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Od6n  de  Buen,  many  volumes  of  whose  works 


adorn  the  collection  of  Ferrer's  publications. 
These  lectures  were  deUvered  every  Sunday 
to  the  students,  their  parents,  and  the  general 
pubUc  at  the  school,  and  were  deservedly  jiopu- 
lar.  No  elementary  private  school  in  Europe 
could  boast  of  finer  courses  of  lectures  by 
professors  of  greater  national  and  world-wide 
reputation. 

By  means  of  these  popularizations  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  of  the  unique  series  of  school 
texts  and  other  publications  (see  Ferrer),  the 
founder  of  the  Escuela  Modcrrm,  at  the  cost 
of  liis  fortune,  his  hberty,  and  ultimately  of  his 
life,  provided  the  neglected  people  of  Barce- 
lona, and,  radiating  therefrom,  some  hundred 
or  more  centers  in  Spain,  vnth  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  encyclopedic  curriculum  of  a 
university  en  regie  that  probably  any  democ- 
racy in  Europe  has  had  placed  within  its 
reach.  The  students  at  the  Modern  School 
were  demonstrably  more  fortunate  in  educa- 
tional advantages  than  millions  of  children  in 
more  fortunate  countries  than  Spain.  Ferrer 
would  have  been  the  first  man  in  the  world 
to  acknowledge  the  imperfections  of  his  sj^stem, 
but,  for  all  that,  the  schools  were  admittedly 
"  very  well  managed  and  verv  well  equipped." 

See  Ferrer.  "  W.  H. 
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MODERN  SIDE.  —  .\  term  applied  to 
tluit  division  in  English  secondary  schools  in 
which  the  chief  emphasis  is  laid  on  modern 
subjects,  —  language,  science,  and  mathematics. 
Of  the  classical  languages  Lai  in  alone  is  studied 
to  a  small  extent.  The  modern  side  is  intended 
for  the  preparation  of  boys  for  business,  army, 
and  civil  services.     In  some  schools  commercial 
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subjects  are  also  taught  in  this  department. 
As  a  rule  boys  do  not  proceed  from  the  modern 
side  to  the  universities.  In  addition  to  the 
modern  .side,  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  other 
si)ecial  divisions  for  science  and  mathematics. 
While  modern  subjects  have  been  taught  since 
the  seventeenth  century  here  and  there  in 
English  schools,  no  value  was  attached  to  them 
either  by  the  boys  or  masters.  Since  the  pass- 
ing of  tlie  Endowed  Schools  Act,  however, 
the  modern  sides  have  sprung  up  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  a  type  of  secondary 
education  which  did  not  aim  at  preparing  for 
tlie  universities.  The  modern  side  may  on 
the  whole  be  said  to  correspond  to  the  German 
Realschule. 

See  Endowed  Schools  Act;  Grammar 
Schools;  England,  Education  in,  etc. 

MODESTY.  —  This  term  is  used  to  denote 
two  quite  different  characteristics  of  the 
emotional  life,  which  Darwin  has  pointed  out 
have  little  in  common  excejjt  the  blush  as  a 
distinguishing  expressive  reaction.  In  the  first 
sense  the  term  refers  to  that  characteristic  of 
some  individuals  which  tends  to  make  them 
hold  a  moderate  opinion  of  their  own  worth 
and  attainments.  Used  in  the  second  sense, 
modesty  is  an  attitude  of  mind  which  revolts 
against  indelicacy  of  any  sort,  especially 
that  involving  sexual  relations.  From  the 
psychological  point  of  view,  both  of  these 
forms  of  reaction  are  instinctive  attitudes  and 
accompanied  by  emotional  feelings,  and  capable, 
like  other  instincts,  of  modification  and  train- 
ing by  the  influence  of  environment.  Develop- 
ment of  modesty  in  the  second  sense  does  not 
properly  take  place  until  the  time  of  puberty, 
though  it  is  not  always  of  sexual  origin. 

E.  H.  C. 

See  Adolescence;    Emotions. 
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MOERBEKE,  WILLIAM  OF  (rf.  12S1).— 
Archbishop  of  Corinth  (1277-12S1),  and  trans- 
lator of  Aristotle.  He  derived  his  name  from 
a  small  town  on  the  borders  of  Flanders  and 
Brabant,  whence  he  is  also  known  as  William 
of  Brabant  or  William  the  Fleming  (as  he  is 
called  by  Roger  Bacon).  He  was  chaplain  to 
Clement  IV  and  Gregory  X,  and  acted  as 
Greek  secretary-  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  (1274). 
He  translated  Aristotle's  Politics  and  Rhetoric 
from  the  Greek,  and  also  Hippocrates'  Prog- 
ncHics,  Galen's  De  Alimentif!,  and  Proclus' 
Decern  Dubilationes,  De  Prouidentia,  and  De 
Malorum  Siib.'ii.'itentia.  The  translations  of 
Aristotle,  though  very  Uteral,  are  of  value  as 
representing  a  text,  now  lost,  better  than  any 
now  extant. 
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MUSA.  —  See    Al- 


MOHAMMEDAN        EDUCATION.  —  See 

Araiuc  Education;  Eoypt,  I'^ducatio.n  i.\; 
I.NDiA,  Education  i.\;  I'ehsia,  Education 
in;   Turkey,    Education  in,    etc. 

MOLUCCAS,    EDUCATION    IN    THE. — 

See  Netherlands,  Colonies  of,  Educ.\tion 
in  the. 

MONASTICISM    AND    EDUCATION.— 

The  vast  subject  of  the  relation  of  moiiasticism 
to  education  is  treated  from  so  many  angles 
in  various  articles  of  this  Cyclopedia  that  a 
special  treatment  is  superfluous.  Under  this 
caption  the  only  attempt  will  be  to  relate 
organically  these  scattered  accounts.  The 
fundamental  problem,  about  which  there  is 
much  controversy  as  to  whether  the  more 
important  and  general  educational  activities 
during  the  Middle  Ages  were  carried  on  by 
monastic  bodies  or  by  the  secular  organiza- 
tion of  the  church,  is  discussed  under  the  titles 
Abbey  Schools  and  Cloister  Schools,  these 
being  the  general  terms  used  for  monastic 
schools  in  England  and  Germany,  respectively. 
The  general  conclusions  of  these  discussions, 
contrary  to  the  commonly  accepted  views,  is 
in  favor  of  the  regular  church  hierarchy,  and 
adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  monastic  organi- 
zation. A  similar  view  is  expressed  in  the 
general  article  on  Education  during  the 
SIiddle  Ages.  Here  the  relation  of  the  monas- 
tic organization  and  theory  to  the  general  intel- 
lectual and  educational  conditions  is  discussed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  actual  educational  work 
of  the  leading  monastic  organizations  is  pre- 
sented in  the  separate  articles  on  the  leading 
monastic  bodies,  such  as  the  Benedictines, 
Fr.\ncisc.\ns,  Dominicans,  Cistercians,  and 
others.  The  relation  of  these  bodies  to  the 
education  of  women  and  girls  both  during  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  modern  period  is  ])re- 
sented  in  the  articles  on  Convent  Schools  and 
in  the  historical  section  of  the  article  on  Higher 
Education  of  Women.  The  educational  work 
of  the  post-Reformation  period,  and  of  the 
monastic  orders  having  education  as  one  of 
their  chief  functions,  is  presented  in  the 
articles  on  the  Jesuit  System  of  Education, 
the  Port  Roy'alists,  the  Oratorians,  the 
Pi.ARiSTS.  and  the  Teaching  Orders  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  philosophical 
aspects  of  monasticism  are  considered  under 
Mysticism,  Neo-Platonism,  and  related  topics. 
Scholasticism  and  Schoolmen.  For  noted 
monastic   educators,   see   the   articles   on   the 
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special  orders.  For  the  bibliography  of  the 
subject,  see  the  reference  lists  in  connection 
with  the  articles  mentioned  above. 

MONGE,  GASPARD,  COMTE  DE 
PELUSE.  —  Was  born  at  Beaune,  Mav  10, 
1746,  and  died  at  Paris,  July  28,  1818.  He  was 
one  of  the  leading  mathematicians  of  liis  time, 
and  is  known  for  his  work  in  descriptive  geome- 
try. In  the  history  of  education  he  is  worthy 
of  recognition  as  being  one  of  those  most  active 
in  promoting  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  He 
first  taught  his  descriptive  geometry  in  one  of 
the  military  schools  (1768)  as  a  secret  of  the 
service.  He  later  taught  it  in  the  Ecole  Nor- 
male  at  Paris  (1794),  and  still  later  in  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique.  Politically  liis  life  was  one  of 
turmoil.  Although  an  ardent  revolutionist, 
he  barely  escaped  the  guillotine.  He  was  in 
great  favor  with  Napoleon,  but  on  the  restora- 
tion he  was  deprived  of  all  his  honors  and  offices, 
and  died  soon  after  as  a  result  of  his  disgrace. 

D.  E.  S. 

MONEYS,  SCHOOL. —See  Apportion- 
ME.\T   OF   Funds;    School  Funds. 

MONISM.  —  The  name  for  the  philosophi- 
cal theory  which  holds  that  there  is  but  one 
ultimate  substance  or  reality.  The  term  is 
quite  formal  in  character,  connoting  nothing 
about  the  nature  of  the  one  ultimate  being. 
Thoroughgoing  materialism,  absolute  idealism, 
panpsychism,  pantheism,  are  alike  monistic. 
The  vagueness  of  the  term  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  motif  of  some  monistic  systems  is  opposi- 
tion to  dualism,  while  that  of  others  is  opposi- 
tion to  pluralism.  Consequently,  some  con- 
temporary theories  are  monistic  in  their  denial 
of  dualism  (fj-v.),  esi)ecially  as  relates  to  any 
final  cleavage  between  mind  and  matter,  and 
yet  are  pluralistic  in  holding  that  the  various 
forms  in  which  the  one  ultimate  reality  occurs 
do  not  form  an  interdependent  necessary  whole, 
but  are  relatively  independent  of  one  another, 
or  form  real  individuals.  J.  D. 

MONITORIAL    SYSTEM.  —  In  one  of  the 

Arabian  Nights  a  scamp  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write  opens  school  and  conceals  his 
ignorance  by  setting  the  children  that  knew 
a  little  to  teach  those  that  knew  less.  His 
plan  has  often  been  tried  since.  It  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  ordinances  of  a  sixteenth-century 
grammar  school;  a  Portuguese  traveler  saw 
it  in  India  in  1623;  C'omenius  (7.!).)  suggests 
it  in  the  Gnat  Didactic;  Mme.  de  Maintenon 
{q.v.)  introduced  it  at  Saint-("yr;  Rollin  Ui.v.) 
mentions  it  as  a  useful  exi^edient;  Hcrl)ault 
ajjplicd  it  in  the  Paris  Hospice  de  la  Piti(''  in 
1747  and  the  Chevelicr  Paulet  in  an  orphan 
school  at  Vincenncs  in  1772;  and  the  Ahbd 
Gaultier,  a  refugee  from  the  Revolution,  i)rac- 
ticed  it  in  the  capital  of  the  only  country 
where  it  was  ever  employed  on  a  large  scale. 


Its  spread  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
facilitated  by  a  combination  of  causes.  Long 
and  acrimonious  disputes  in  the  press,  on  the 
platform,  and  even  from  the  pulpit  as  to  the 
rival  claims  of  Bell  {q.v.)  and  Lancaster  {q.v.) 
to  the  honor  of  inventing  it,  made  it  generally 
known;  its  cheapness  rendered  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  po.ssible  just  when  the  public 
conscience  was  awakening  to  the  need  of  them; 
and  two  great  educational  societies  (see  British 
AND  Foreign  School  Society  and  N.\tion.\l 
Society)  were  founded  to  establish  schools  in 
which  it  could  be  applied  to  teaching  children 
to  read  the  Bible  or  the  Church  Catechism. 

Bell  was  led  (in  1791  or  1792)  to  employ 
monitors  because  the  masters  of  a  school  at 
Madras  of  which  he  was  superintendent  offered 
a  passive  resistance  to  his  efforts  to  introduce 
the  native  method  of  teaching  the  alphabet 
by  writing  on  sand.  In  1797,  after  his  return 
to  England,  he  published  an  account  of  his 
Experiment,  but  the  book  attracted  no  atten- 
tion, and  the  author,  who  had  settled  down  in 
a  snug  rectory,  allowed  it  to  be  forgotten  till 
Lancaster  began  to  excite  public  interest. 
Lancaster  began  (about  1801)  to  employ  moni- 
tors because  his  school  had  grown  too  large  for 
him  to  teach  alone  and  he  could  not  afford  to 
pay  for  help.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  idea 
occurred  to  him  independently,  but  before  he 
had  worked  it  out  in  all  its  details  he  came 
across  a  copy  of  the  Experiment.  He  closes 
the  account  of  his  Improvements  (published  in 
1803)  with  an  acknowledgment  that  he  had 
"  adopted  several  useful  hints  "  from  the 
Experiment,  and  with  an  expression  of  regret 
that  he  was  not  "  acquainted  with  the  beauty 
of  "  Bell's  plan  "  till  somewhat  advanced  in  " 
his  own. 

That  Lancaster  could  be  accused  (with  that 
appearance  of  truth  which  even  a  false  accusa- 
tion requires)  of  counterfeiting  Bell  shows 
that  there  must  have  been  a  considerable 
resemblance  between  the  two  systems.  An 
account  of  the  differences  between  them  would 
occupy  more  space  than  the  importance  of  the 
subject  warrants,  but  it  may  be  stated  generally 
that  Lancaster's  was  far  more  elaborate  than 
Bell's.  Bell  held  that  for  a  class  "  the  best 
number "  was  "  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
or  in  large  schools  to  forty  ";  Lancaster  thought 
ten  the  ideal  number  for  a  "  draft."  For 
teaching  alone  therefore  he  re(iuired  far  more 
monitors,  and  he  employed  them  for  many 
other  i)urposes.  "  When  a  child  was  admitted, 
a  monitor  as.signed  him  his  class,  .  .  .  when 
he  was  absent  one  monitor  ascertained  the  fact 
and  another  found  out  the  reason;  a  monitor 
examined  him  periodically  anil  when  he  made 
progress  a  monitor  jjromoted  him;  a  monitor 
ruled  the  writing  pai)er;  a  monitor  made  or 
mended  the  pens;  a  monitor  had  charge  of 
the  slates  and  books;  and  a  monitor-general 
looked  after  all  the  other  monitors."  Bell 
expected  his  masters  to  exercise  initiative  and 
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jiulKment;  Lancaster  oxpcctcd  his  to  do  little 
niori'  than  watch  and  admire  the  "system" 
working  almost  automatically.  Beyond  the 
adoption  of  sand-writins  Hell  made-  hardly 
any  change  in  th(>  old  methods  of  instruction; 
Lancaster,  who  (with  ])roper  acknowledsmcnt) 
copied  the  sand  writins,  used  wall  sheets  in- 
stead of  books  for  reading,  and  slates  instead 
of  jjajJer  for  writing,  invented  dictation,  and 
a  method  (now  ha|)pily  forgotten)  of  teaching 
arithmetic.  Bell's  rewanls  and  punishment.s 
were  few  and  simple;  Lancaster's  rewards  in 
practice  and  punishments  on  paper  were  many 
and  curious. 

The  fact  tliat  the  monitorial  system,  so  often 
abandoned  elsewhere  after  a  brief  trial  in  one 
or  two  institutions,  should  have  flourished 
throughout  the  British  Islands  for  some  forty 
years  may  l)e  attributed  to  its  cheapness  and 
its  (comparative)  effectiveness.  (1)  The  ini- 
tial cost  was  small,  as  neither  Bell  nor  Lancaster 
required  more  than  a  bare  room,  which  was 
often  found  ready  to  hand;  and  neither  re- 
((uired  much  furniture,  the  pupils  standing  at 
most  of  the  lessons.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
was  greatly  reduced  by  dispensing  with  assist- 
ants; Lancaster  boasted  that  in  his  schools 
it  did  not  exceed  "  sevwi  shilUngs  each  child 
for  twelve  months,  and  probably  may  be  re- 
duced by  the  perseverance  of  the  inventor 
under  unmerited  opposition  to  four."  In 
days  when  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  schools  depended  entirely  on  enlightened 
benevolence.  Bell  and  Lancaster  made  their 
establishment  and  maintenance  possible. 

(2)  In  the  old  schools  the  method  of  teaching 
was  individual;  hence  the  children,  except 
during  the  few  minutes  that  they  were  "  sa.ying 
their  lessons  "  to  the  master  or  mistress,  were 
generally  wasting  their  time.  In  a  monitorial 
school,  divided  into  classes,  with  an  abundance 
of  teachers  of  a  sort,  there  was  no  idling.  One 
of  Lancaster's  maxims  was  "  Let  every  child 
at  every  moment  have  something  to  do  and  a 
motive  for  doing  it,"  and  Bell  would  not  have 
disclaimed  it,  if  any  one  else  had  uttered  it. 
Another  cause  of  comparative  effectiveness 
was  that,  while  none  of  the  old  teachers  had 
been  made  and  few  of  them  had  been  born, 
Lancaster's  and  Bell's  teachers  had  all  been 
trained,  after  a  fashion.  Nobody  may  have 
seen  the  necessity  for  teachers  to  be  taught  the 
principles  of  education,  but  everybodj'  could 
see  the  necessity  of  studying  a  new  machine 
before  being  placed  in  charge  of  it.  Lancaster 
began  training  apprentices  in  1805,  and  adults 
were  admitted  to  "learn  the  system"  from 
1809  in  the  Central  School  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  in  the  Borough  Road 
(q.v.)  and  from  1812  in  the  Central  School  of 
the  National  Society  in  Baldwin's  Gardens. 
Thus,  though  the  best  monitorial  school  may 
have  been  poorer  than  most  of  its  successors, 
the  poorest  must  have  been  better  than  most 
of  its  predecessors. 


The  inherent  defects  of  the  monitorial  sys- 
tem are  too  obvious  to  need  pointing  out,  but 
there  was  an  economic  consideration  which 
told  as  potently  as  the  educational  considera- 
tions against  permanence.  The  nmnitors  were 
necessarily  the  brightest  and  most  forward 
children,  and  iiarents  who  sent  them  to  school 
to  learn  would  be  unwilling  that  they  should 
remain  to  teach.  The  managers  tried  to  over- 
come the  i)arental  unwillingness  by  paying 
the  monitors  a  few  pence  a  week,  but  the  in- 
ducement was  inadequate  when  a  few  shillings 
a  week  might  be  earned  elsewhere.  One  con- 
sequence was  the  employment  of  a  smaller 
numl)cr;  another  was  the  modification  of  the 
system.  In  1839  the  comnuttee  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  rej)orted  that  they 
were  "  by  no  means  disposed  to  bind  them- 
selves exclusively  "  to  it,  and  in  1841  they 
reported  that  "  the  British  System  as  now 
practised  in  the  Central  School  may  properly 
be  denominated  mixed,  sinmltancous  teaching 
being  satisfactorily  united  with  that  which  is 
monitorial."  The  mutation  might  have  gone 
on  indefinitely,  if  the  system  had  not  suffered 
transmutation.  After  the  issue  of  the  famous 
Minutes  of  1846,  the  monitor  receiving  a  few 
pence  a  week  from  the  managers  became  a 
pupil  teacher  apprenticed  for  five  years,  re- 
ceiving a  fair  wage  from  the  government  with 
the  promise  of  a  subsequent  Queen's  scholar- 
ship tenable  for  two  or  three  years  in  a  train- 
ing college.  Thus  the  monitorial  system, 
besides  giving  England  cheap  schools  which 
afterwards  became  good  schools,  led  ultimately 
to  her  having  a  body  of  efficient  teachers. 

Spread  of  the  System.  —  Lancaster's  Eng- 
lish supporters  saw  in  his  plan  not  an  end,  but 
an  instrument,  —  an  instrument  for  teaching 
the  children  of  the  poor  to  read  the  Bible. 
That  their  purpose  was  not  limited  to  their 
own  country  is  indicated  by  the  title  which  they 
deliberately  adopted,  —  the  British  and  For- 
eign School  Society.  The  society  had  no  paid 
agents  abroad,  but  WiUiam  Allen  (q.v.)  and 
other  members  acted  as  its  voluntary  agents 
in  the  course  of  their  travels.  It  did  not  di- 
rectly establish  any  schools  outside  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  it  was  always  ready  to  give  in- 
formation; it  sometimes  furnished  teachers;  and 
it  often  made  grants  of  books  and  material. 

France.  —  France  was  the  only  foreign  coun- 
try in  which  the  monitorial  system  was  ever 
widely  diffused.  The  first  steps  toward  its 
introduction  were  taken  by  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  National  Industry. 
Having  during  the  war  heard  vague  reports 
of  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  system,  the 
society,  when  the  treaty  of  1814  made  peace- 
ful intercourse  possible,  sent  over  four  of  its 
members  to  investigate  —  the  Comte  de  La- 
borde,  the  Comte  de  Lasteyrie,  Franfois- 
Edm6  Jomard,  and  Jean-Baptiste  Say.  They 
were  present  at  the  half  yearly  meeting  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  Novem- 
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ber,  and  visited  the  Central  School  in  the 
Borough  Road,  the  Central  School  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  in  Baldwin's  Gardens,  and 
several  other  schools  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  On  their  return  Laborde  and  Las- 
teyrie  wrote  books  on  the  system,  and  Jomard 
wrote  a  long  report  on  it  for  the  society;  Say 
only  describes  its  "  admirable  effects  "  in  the 
book  which  he  wrote. 

The  deputation  having  returned  to  Paris, 
the  society  which  hat!  sent  them  met  on  Mar. 
1,  1815,  and  resolved  to  form  an  independent 
association  (the  Society  for  Elementary  In- 
struction). Napoleon  landed  on  tliis  very 
day,  but  the  change  of  government  did  not 
impede  the  movement.  On  Apr.  27,  Carnot, 
the  new  Minister  of  the  Interior,  presented  a 
report  to  the  Emperor,  wliich  was  followed 
by  a  decree  ordaining  the  minister  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  best  methods  of  education 
and  to  establish  an  experimental  school  in 
Paris.  This  school  was  opened  in  an  "  apart- 
ment "  in  the  Rue  Saint-Jean-de-Beauvais 
on  June  13,  the  master  being  the  Rev.  Francis 
Martin,  of  Bordeaux,  trained  in  the  Borough 
Road.  Although  he  was  a  Protestant,  his 
employment  was  rendered  possible  by  the 
liberal  rule  of  the  society:  "All  possible  care 
shall  be  taken  that  the  finst  principles  of  reli- 
gion shall  be  inculcated,  the  developments  of 
wliich  shall  be  left  to  the  ministers  of  rcUgion." 
A  minority  of  the  committee  considered  that 
tliis  did  not  involve  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  the  president,  the  Baron  de  G^rando, 
wrote  to  Martin  on  Aug.  24,  entreating  him 
not  to  delay  putting  into  the  hands  of  his 
scholars  the  Bible  of  Royaumont,  wliich  was 
not  a  Bible  at  all,  but  a  collection  of  scriptural 
pictures  with  explanations. 

The  government  of  the  restored  monarchy 
did  not  at  first  manifest  any  hostiUtv.  On 
Nov.  3,  1815,  the  Prefect  of  the "  Seine, 
the  Comte  Chabrol  dc  Volvic,  appointed  a 
board  of  primary  instruction  for  the  prefec- 
ture, and  on  Feb.  29,  1816,  a  royal  decree 
was  issued  granting  fifty  thousand  francs  a 
year  to  the  Society  for  Primary  Instruction, 
and  ap])ointing  a  primary  education  com- 
mittee for  every  canton.  Except  for  the 
grant,  the  decree  was  httle  more  than  a  jiious 
wi.sli,  as  it  provided  no  means  for  compelling 
the  committees  to  act  and  no  money  for  them 
if  they  did  act;  still  it  must  have  had  some 
effect,  for  fifteen  hundred  monitorial  schools 
were  opened  before  1820. 

A  heated  polemic  began  in  1810.  As  in 
England  Tories  supported  Bell  and  Whigs 
Lancaster,  in  France  the  clerical  reactionaries 
advocated  the  .simultaneous  method  cmjiloyed 
in  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  (r/.!'.) 
and  the  Liberals  the  method  which,  to  avoid 
a  foreign  name^  they  called  mutual.  The 
reactionaries  had  sufficient  influence  to  obtain 
a  decree  that  all  Protestant  teachers  should 
be  dismissed,  that    the   Roman  Catholic    reli- 


gion should  be  taught  in  all  schools,  and  that 
the  Christian  Brothers  should  have  a  monopoly 
wherever  they  chose  to  exercise  it.  Though 
the  reactionaries  failed  in  their  effort  to  sup- 
press the  royal  grant,  they  were  on  the  whole 
successful;  only  six  hundred  monitorial  schools 
remained  open  in  1828,  and  these  continued 
only  till  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  system 
became  manifest.  The  Society  for  Elementary 
Instruction  is  still  in  existence. 

Russia.  —  Alexander  I  was  a  religious  and 
benevolent  despot.  He  was  considerably  in- 
fluenced by  some  Quakers  settled  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  was  ]Drobably  from  them  that  he 
heard  of  monitorial  schools,  and  in  1813  he 
commissioned  Joseph  Hamel  to  report  on  them. 
On  his  own  visit  to  England  after  the  peace 
of  1814  his  interest  was  deepened.  He  sent 
four  youths  to  the  Borough  Road  to  "  learn 
the  system,"  and  ordered  its  introduction  into 
the  military  schools.  Some  of  the  nobles, 
from  flattery  or  conviction,  established  schools 
on  their  estates.  A  few  of  these  long  survived 
the  Czar. 

Norway  and  Sireden.  —  Accounts  of  the 
monitorial  system  were  published  in  Sweden 
by  the  Count  Jacob  de  la  Gardie,  who  Uved  in 
London,  by  Mr.  Svensson,  who  was  sent  over 
by  the  King,  and  by  J.  A.  Gerelius,  one  of  the 
King's  secretaries.  These  three  were  the  lead- 
ing spirits  of  a  society  established  in  1822  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  schools.  Some 
years  later  Parhament  voted  funds  for  the 
estabhshment  of  a  normal  school.  In  1841 
there  were  nearly  five  hundred  schools  on  the 
plan,  but  the  law  of  1842  making  education 
a  national  concern  caused  cheapness  to  be  no 
longer  the  chief  consideration,  and  monitors 
gradually  disappeared. 

Denmark.  —  The  prime  mover  in  Denmark 
was  the  Chevalier  d'Abrahamson,  who  wrote 
a  book  on  the  system  and  in  1819  estabhshed 
at  his  own  cost  the  first  model  school.  En- 
couraged by  the  King  and  Queen,  the  new 
plan  made  rapid  progress;  by  1831  it  was  used 
in  nearly  3000  schools,  and  a  knowledge  of  it 
was  one  of  the  essentials  of  the  teacher's 
diploma. 

United  States.  —  Monitorial  methods  of  in- 
struction were  introduced  into  the  United  States 
through  the  Lancasterian  System  as  first  embodied 
in  tiie  work  of  tlic  Pul)lic  School  Society  of  New 
York  City  from  about  1S09.  This  system  spread 
very  rapidly  throughout  tiie  country,  especially  in 
urban  conununities,  and  its  popularity  and  cheap- 
ness did  much  to  further  the  interest  in  jiopular 
education.  Monitorial  methods  were  not  limited 
to  elementary  schools,  but  academies,  indeed 
whole  state  systi^ms  of  academies  as  in  N(>w 
York  and  Indiana,  were  organized,  at  least 
ostensibly  on  tiie  basis  of  these  methods.  The 
Lauca.sterian  plan  had  lost  its  vogue  by  1840, 
but  monitorial  methods  both  in  organization  and 
in  teaching  were  i)opular  and  widely  used  for 
more  than  a  generation  later.     They  have  sur- 
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vived  into  the  more  recent  generation  however 
only  in  a  very  subordinate  r61o  in  schoolroom 
maiiageniont.  The  extent  of  the  influence  of  the 
monitorial  system  is  treated  somewiiat  indirectly 
in  the  articles  on  Xew  York  City  School  System, 
Public  School  Societies,  and  on  Joseph  Lancaster. 
Other  Countries.  —  In  European  ccnintries 
(such  as  Germany  and  Ilollaiid)  which  liad 
a  good  system  of  education  the  monitorial 
system  hail  no  acceptance;  in  backward  coun- 
tries (like  Italy  and  Spain)  its  acceptance  was 
sporadic.  Missionaries  used  it  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  under  the  direction  of  .James 
Thomson,  an  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  it  achieved  a  remarkable  success 
in  South  America.  D.  S-n. 
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MONMOUTH    COLLEGE,  MONMOUTH, 

ILL.  —  A  coeducational  institution  opened 
as  an  academy  in  1853  and  chartered  as  a 
college  in  1857  under  the  control  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America.  Pre- 
paratory, collegiate,  and  musical  departments 
are  maintained.  The  entrance  requirements 
are  fifteen  units.  The  degrees  of  A.B.  and 
B.S.  are  conferred.  The  enrollment  in  1910- 
1911  was  451  in  all  departments. 

MONOMANIA.  —  See  Abnorm.\uty. 

MONROE,  LEWIS  BAXTER  (182,5- 
1879).  —  Author  of  a  series  of  school  books 
and  professor  of  elocution.  He  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  of  Massachusetts  and 
at  the  Castleton  (Vt.)  Academy.  He  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire,  organized  a  school  of  elocu- 
tion and  oratory  in  Boston,  and  was  professor 
of  elocution  in   Boston   University.     He  pub- 


lished a  series  of  school  readers  and  spellers 
and  numerous  works  on  elocution.     W.  S.  M. 

MONTAIGNE,    MICHEL    EYQUEM     DE 

(15;i3-1592).  —  French  essayist,  moralist, 
educational  theorist,  and  man  of  affairs.  A 
.student  of  law,  courtier,  councillor  in  the  Bor- 
deau.x  parliament,  and  twice  mayor  of  Bor- 
deaux, his  claim  to  renown  rests  upon  his 
essays.  Although  his  ideas  upon  education 
are  found  scattered  through  many  of  his 
essays,  the  particular  one  entitled  Concerning 
the  Education  of  Children  contains  his  chief 
contribution  in  tlie  field  of  educational  theory. 
While  Montaigne  has  points  in  common  with 
Rabelais,  Bacon,  Comenius,  and  Rousseau, 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  classify  him  as  an 
educational  theorist.  Dr.  Monroe's  expression 
"  social-realist  "  is  probably  the  most  satis- 
factory to  apply  to  him.  His  appreciation 
of  the  significance  of  the  educational  problem 
is  e,\pre.ssed  in  his  own  words:  "  The  greatest 
difficulty  with  human  learning  seems  to  be  in 
the  field  where  it  treats  the  care  and  instruc- 
tion of  children."  One  of  his  most  pregnant 
and  oft-quoted  comments  on  education  is  the 
following:  "  To  know  by  heart  is  not  to  know 
at  all;  it  is  merely  to  retain  what  one  has  en- 
trusted to  his  memory."  He  is  seeking  rather 
training  of  the  judgment  than  mere  "  bookish 
education,"  as  he  characterizes  it.  The  first 
edition  of  the  Essays  appeared  in  1580.  Of 
the  modern  editions  that  of  Courbet  et  Roger 
(Paris,  1872-1900)  is  probably  the  best. 

F.  E.  F. 
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MONTANA  STATE  COLLEGE  OF 
AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS, 
BOZEMAN,  MONT. —An  institution  es- 
tabUshed  in  1893,  in  pursuance  of  the  Morrill 
Acts,  by  the  legislature  of  Montana.  College 
courses  leading  to  degrees  are  offered  in  divi- 
sions of  agriculture,  engineering,  and  science, 
which  includes  home  science.  In  addition, 
there  are  courses  not  leading  to  degrees  in  the 
schools  of  agriculture,  pharmacy,  art,  music, 
preparatory,  and  other  special  courses.  An 
experimental  station  is  also  maintained.  The 
entrance  requirements  to  the  college  courses 
are  fifteen  units.  The  enrollment  in  1911- 
1912  was  595.  The  facultj'  numbers  forty- 
four  members. 
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MONTANA,  STATE  OF.  —  First  organ- 
ized as  a  territory  in  1S64,  and  admitted  to 
tlie  Union  ia  1S89  as  the  forty-first  state.  It 
is  located  in  tiie  Western  Mountain  Division, 
and  has  a  land  area  of  146,201  square  miles. 
In  size  it  is  about  three  times  as  large  as  the 
state  of  New  York,  larger  than  Prussia,  and 
nearly  as  large  as  Cahfornia.  For  adminis- 
trative purposes  the  state  is  divided  into 
twenty-eight  counties,  and  these  in  turn  into 
school  districts.  In  1910  Montana  had  a  total 
population  of  376,053,  and  a  density  of  popu- 
lation of  2.6  per  square  mile. 

Educational  History.  —  The  first  school  re- 
port was  made  in  1868,  though  never  printed. 
This  showed  a  total  of  2000  children,  25  school 
districts,  15  schoolhouses,  and  27  teachers  in 
the  territory.  The  series  of  printed  annual 
reports  begins  with  1879,  at  which  time  the 
school  system  had  grown  to  130  districts,  119 
schoolhouses,  and  161  teachers.  The  revised 
school  law  of  1879  contained  the  essential 
outlines  of  that  in  use  at  present.  One  pro- 
vision of  the  law  required  separate  schools  for 
negroes,  though  there  must  have  been  very  few 
in  the  territorj'  at  the  time.  In  1881  the  first 
uniform  textbook  law  was  enacted,  providing 
for  a  uniform  series  of  textbooks,  to  be  adopted 
for  four-year  periods.  In  1882  the  Territorial 
Teachers'  Association  held  its  first  meeting.  In 
1883  a  permissive  town  and  city  hbrary  law, 
with  a  permissive  hbrary  tax,  and  the  first  com- 
pulsory education  law,  were  enacted.  In  1885, 
at  the  time  of  the  new  textbook  adoptions,  a 
Territorial  Te.xtbook  Commission  was  created. 
In  1886  Congress  passed  the  temperance 
physiology  bill,  making  such  instruction  man- 
datory in  all  the  territories.  In  1889  a  uni- 
form course  of  study  for  all  of  the  schools  of 
the  territory  was  first  issued. 

In  February,  1889,  the  enabling  act  was 
passed  by  Congress,  a  constitution  was  adopted 
in  August,  and  the  territory  was  admitted 
as  a  state  in  November  of  that  year.  At  this 
time  there  were  344  school  districts,  419  school- 
houses,  and  507  teachers  in  the  new  state. 
The  new  constitution  made  definite  provision 
for  "  a  general,  uniform,  and  thorough  system 
of  free  schools  "  for  the  state;  provided  for 
the  election  of  a  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  for  four-year  terms,  and  county 
superintendents  of  schools  for  two-year  terms; 
made  women  eligible  for  any  district  or  county 
school  office;  defined  the  public  school  funcl, 
provided  for  additions  to  it,  and  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  tlie  net  income  on  the  census  basis; 
authorized  taxation  for  education;  prohibited 
local  and  special  laws  for  schools,  any  aid  to 
sectarian  or  private  scliools,  religious  or  parti- 
san tests  or  instruction,  and  any  discrimination 
at  the  university  on  the  basis  of  sex;  created 
a  State  Board  of  Education,  to  which  was 
given  the  control  of  all  of  the  state  higher  and 
special  institutions,  and  a  State  Board  of  Land 
Commissioners   to   look   after,   lease,   and   sell 


the  school  and  other  educational  lands;  ex- 
empted school  and  library  property  from  taxa- 
tion, limited  school  district  indebtedness  to 
3  per  cent,  and  provided  that  district  school 
elections  must  be  held  at  a  different  time  from 
state  and  county  elections.  The  Code  Com- 
mission, in  1891,  proposed  a  new  school  law 
for  the  state. 

In  1893  the  State  Board  of  Education,  pro- 
vided for  in  the  constitution,  was  created  by 
law,  and  the  estabhshment  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Missoula,  the  State  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  at  Bozeman,the  State  School 
of  Mines  at  Butte,  and  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Dillon,  were  authorized.  In  1895  a  recodi- 
fication and  revision  of  the  school  law  was 
adopted  by  the  legislature,  to  which  only  minor 
amendments  have  since  been  made.  The 
law  of  1895  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the 
old  law  of  1879.  A  school  hbrary  law  was  also 
enacted.  In  1897  the  state  textbook  law  was 
revised  to  provide  for  six-year  adoptions,  and 
optional  free  textbooks  for  any  districts  voting 
to  pro\ide  them.  In  1899  the  free  county 
high  school  law  was  enacted.  In  1903  the  old 
compulsory  education  law,  which  had  remained 
almost  a  dead  letter  for  twenty  years,  was 
revised  and  strengthened,  the  education  of 
poor  children  was  provided  for,  and  industrial 
schools,  for  the  better  enforcement  of  the  law, 
were  authorized.  In  1909  the  State  Board  of 
Education  was  given  somewhat  larger  authority 
in  the  management  of  the  state  institutions, 
and  in,struction  as  to  dangerous  and  communi- 
cable diseases  was  required  in  the  schools.  In 
1911  graduates  of  the  University  of  Montana, 
when  recommended  by  the  university,  were  to 
receive  five-j'ear  high  school  teachers'  certifi- 
cates, exchangeable  after  twenty-seven  months 
of  teaching  in  the  state  for  life  diplomas.  An 
Educational  Commission  to  revise  and  codify 
the  school  laws  was  created  in  1911;  and  a  bill 
requiring  elementary  manual  training  in  all 
grades,  manual  training  in  the  upper  grammar 
grades  in  all  large  towns,  and  direct  vocational 
training  in  the  cities,  with  state  aid  of  $10 
per  year  per  pupil  attending  such  courses,  was 
adopted. 

Present  School  System.  —  At  the  head  of 
the  present  school  system  of  Montana  is  a 
State  Board  of  Education  and  a  State  Super- 
intendent of  Puljhc  Instruction.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  consists  of  the  Governor, 
State  Superintendent,  and  Attorney-General, 
ex  officio,  and  eight  others  appointed  by  the 
Governor  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. They  are  appointed  for  four-year  terms, 
two  being  appointed  each  year.  This  board 
possesses  rather  unusual  powers  in  that  it  has 
supervisory  control  and  acts  as  a  Board  of 
Regents  for  all  of  the  higher  and  special 
state  institutions  (university;  agricultural  and 
meclianical  college;  school  of  mines;  state 
normal  schools;  orphans'  home;  reform 
school;    and  state  school   for   the  deaf,   blind. 
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and  ff('i)l('-niiii(l('(I),  as  well  as  acting  as  a 
State  Board  of  Eilucation  in  the  usual  scn.sp 
for  the  schools  of  tlie  state.  Acting  as  a  board 
of  control  for  the  higher  and  .special  institu- 
tions, it  appoints  the  president  and  faculty 
of  each;  grants  all  (h'grees  and  dii)lonias,  as 
recommended  by  the  dilTerent  faculties;  con- 
trols the  land  funds,  and  the  general  expenses 
of  each;  adopts  rules  and  regulations  for  their 
government,  and  ai)i)oints  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  three  to  manage  each  institution,  and 
to  report  back  to  the  board.  Acting  as  a  State 
Board  of  Education  it  adopts  rules  and  regu- 
lations, not  ineon.sistent  with  law,  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  schools  of  the  state;  grants 
state  certificates  and  life  dijjlomas  to  teachers; 
appoints  and  commissions  experienced  teachers 
to  act  as  institute  conductors;  and  may  accredit 
other  institutions  (colleges  and  normal  schools) 
within  or  without  the  state.  A  State  Board 
of  Land  Commissioners,  consisting  of  the 
Governor,  State  Superintendent,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Attorney-General,  has  control 
of  the  lea.sing  and  sale  of  the  university,  school, 
and  other  educational  lands  of  the  state,  and 
the  investment  of  the  accumulated  funds.  A 
State  Textbook  Commission,  consisting  of 
seven  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  for 
five-year  periods,  five  of  whom  must  be  ex- 
perienced educators,  adopts  a  series  of  uniform 
textbooks  for  the  schools  of  the  state,  for 
five-year  periods,  and  contracts  with  the  pub- 
lishers for  the  same. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion is  elected  by  the  jjeople  for  four-year  terms. 
He  must  hold  the  highest  grade  of  Montana 
state  teachers'  certificate,  or  be  a  graduate  of 
a  university,  college,  or  normal  school.  He 
is  paid  a  salary  of  $3000.  Exce])t  as  specified 
for  the  State  Board  of  Education,  he  has 
general  supervision  of  all  of  the  schools  of  the 
state;  preserves  all  records,  and  furnishes  all 
blanks;  keeps  a  record  of  all  of  his  official  acts; 
prepares  hsts  of  books  suitable  for  school 
libraries,  and  prescribes  rules  and  regulations 
for  their  government;  prepares  all  ciuestions 
for  the  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates, 
makes  rules  and  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  same,  and  for  cause  may  revoke 
state  or  life  diplomas;  prepares  and  publishes 
a  course  of  study  for  the  schools  of  the  state; 
issues  rules  and  regulations  for  the  holding 
of  teachers'  institutes,  and  \isits  the  same; 
advises  county  superintendents,  hears  and 
decides  appeals,  and  makes  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  appeal  cases;  apportions  the 
school  fund  to  the  counties;  and  makes  a 
biennial  report  to  the  Governor. 

For  each  county  there  is  a  county  super- 
intendent of  schools,  elected  by  the  people  for 
two-year  terms.  Women  are  eligible  for  this 
office,  and  nearly  all  of  the  positions  are  held 
by  them.  Each  county  superintendent  has 
general  supervision  of  the  schools  of  the  county, 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent ; 


must  visit  each  school  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
advise  with  teachers  and  trustees;  decides 
di.strict  controversies;  administers  oaths  to  all 
subordinate  officials;  apportions  the  school 
money  to  the  districts;  selects  institute  in- 
structors, from  a  list  submitted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education;  presides  at  the  county 
institutes;  may  issue  temporary  teachers'  cer- 
tificates, on  evidence  of  fitness;  keeps  a  record 
of  all  district  boundaries,  and  may  adjust  them; 
acts  as  one  of  a  board  of  trustees  for  any  county 
high  school  established;  makes  an  annual  rc- 
[lort  to  the  State  Su])erintcndent;  and  acts 
as  a  meiid)er  of  the  county  board  of  examiners. 
The  other  two  members  of  this  board  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  conimi!3.sioncrs,  and 
must  hold  high-grade  teachers'  certificates, 
or  l)e  graduates  of  a  normal  school  or  college. 
The  hoard  conducts  all  examinations  within 
the  county  for  teachers'  certificates,  and  all 
examinations  for  graduation  from  the  eighth 
grade. 

Each  county  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
school  districts,  for  each  of  which  a  board 
of  school  trustees  is  elected.  Three  classes  of 
districts  exist,  according  to  population,  with 
from  three  trustees  in  all  districts  having  less 
than  1000  to  seven  in  cities  of  over  8000.  The 
school  election  takes  place  at  the  schoolhouse 
the  first  Saturday  in  Ajjril,  and  women  may 
vote  and  are  eligible  for  the  office.  Vacancies 
are  filled  by  the  county  superintendent,  by 
appointment.  New  districts  may  be  formed 
when  ten  or  more  children  are  over  two  miles 
from  a  schoolhouse.  Each  board  must  follow 
the  instructions  of  the  State  Superintendent; 
see  that  the  schools  are  taught  in  the  EngUsh 
language;  employ  teachers  for  the  schools; 
repair,  insure,  and  care  for  the  schoolhouse; 
may  sus])end,  expel,  or  exclude  undesirable 
children;  must  supply  books  to  indigents,  and, 
on  vote  of  the  district,  must  supply  free  text- 
books; may  add  additional  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, may  establish  kindergartens  and  a  high 
school,  and  may  grade  the  school  into  depart- 
ments; and  must  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  county  superintendent.  If  their  funds 
exceed  S25,000,  they  mu.st  print  a  financial 
report,  and  if  a  less  sum,  the  clerk  must  make 
a  financial  statement  annually.  If  deemed 
best,  trustees  may  close  a  school  and  transport 
the  children  to  another  school,  paying  tuition 
for  them.  An  annual  school  census  must  l)e 
taken  by  the  clerk  of  each  district.  From 
5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  county  school  fund  must 
be  spent  each  year  for  school  libraries,  which 
are  to  be  kept  in  the  schoolhouse,  and  their 
condition  reported  annually  to  the  county 
superintendent.  Cities  of  4000  population 
may  employ  a  city  superintendent,  for  four- 
year  terms. 

School  Support.  —  Montana  received  5,112,- 
035  acres  of  land  from  the  sixteenth  and 
thirty-sixth  section  grants.  As  late  as  1908 
some  2,000,000  acres  were  as  yet  unsurvej-ed, 
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and  about  1,500,000  acres  were  under  lease. 
The  permanent  fund  at  present  amounts  to 
about  §6,000,000.  A  number  of  miscellaneous 
sources  of  income  are  specified  to  be  added  to 
the  fund.  The  income  from  this  fund  is 
apportioned  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the 
school  census.  The  County  Commissioners  of 
each  county  must  levy  a  four-mill  county  ta,x, 
which,  with  the  net  proceeds  of  fines,  is  added 
to  the  state  school  money  and  apportioned 
to  the  different  districts  on  census  also.  Any 
district  board  may  levy  up  to  ten  mills  for 
maintenance,  and  in  first  and  second  class  dis- 
tricts (over  1000  population)  up  to  an  amount 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  nine  months'  school. 
After  an  eight  months'  school  has  been  main- 
tained, if  the  district  so  votes,  surplus  funds 
may  be  used  for  building  purposes.  County 
high  schools  may  levy  a  county  tax  up  to  three 
mills  for  maintenance,  and  up  to  ten  mills,  if 
erecting  a  building.  The  county  treasurer 
is  the  custodian  of  all  funds  for  all  kinds  of 
districts,  pa>-ing  out  the  funds  only  on  orders 
from  the  district  school  authorities. 

In  addition  to  common  school  lands,  the  state 
also  received  two  townships  of  land  (46,080 
acres)  for  a  state  university,  and  90,000  acres 
for  an  agricultural  college.  At  the  time  of 
its  admission  as  a  state  Montana  also  received 
further  special  grants  of  50,000  acres  for  the 
agricultural  college,  100,000  acres  for  the 
school  of  mines,  100,000  acres  for  the  normal 
school,  50,000  acres  for  the  reform  school, 
and  50,000  acres  for  the  school  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

Educational  Conditions.  —  Considering  the 
sparse  population,  educational  conditions  in 
the  state  are  very  good.  The  population  is 
about  70  per  cent  native,  95.9  per  cent  white, 
and  less  than  1  per  cent  negro.  The  remain- 
der is  Oriental,  mostly  Chinese.  The  schools  are 
well  supported,  and  the  per  capita  expenditure 
is  very  high.  About  30  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
tricts Supply  free  textbooks.  The  school 
libraries  average  over  100  volumes  to  the 
building.  The  schoolhouscs  are  good,  averag- 
ing about  $3500  in  value.  More  than  one 
half  of  the  counties  have  established  county 
high  schools,  and  a  number  of  district  high 
schools  are  maintained.  So  much  have  the 
high  schools  devclo])cd  within  recent  years 
that  the  university  has  been  able  to  dispense 
with  its  preparatory  department.  There  are 
as  yet  only  about  1000  school  districts  in  the 
state,  and  trustees  often  live  twenty  miles 
apart.  The  school  term  throughout  the  state 
averages  nearly  eight  months  (7.9),  and  nine 
montlis  in  the  cities  and  towns.  The  state  has 
a  fairly  good  compulsory  education  law,  but 
the  machinery  for  enforcing  it  is  weak.  Teach- 
ers in  {)rivate  and  parochial  schools  must 
cooperate  in  enforcing  the  law,  and  private 
schools  must  make  rejxjrts  to  the  public  school 
authorities.  No  distinctions  based  on  race  or 
color  are  allowed. 


Teachers  and  Training.  —  The  state  em- 
ployed 2250  teachers  in  1910,  of  whom  12  per 
cent  were  men,  11  per  cent  were  college  gradu- 
ates, and  26  per  cent  were  normal  school  grad- 
uates. The  salaries  paid  were  fairly  good, 
averaging  about  S900  for  men  and  $600  for 
women.  For  the  training  of  teachers  the 
state  maintains  a  good  state  normal  school 
at  Dillon,  and  graduates  of  the  university  may 
also  be  certificated,  if  they  have  taken  the  re- 
quired work  in  education.  The  state  is  very 
liberal  in  the  matter  of  accrediting  normal 
schools  and  colleges  in  other  states,  as  well  as 
the  state  certificates  and  diplomas  possessed 
by  new  teachers  coming  to  the  state.  This 
has  enabled  the  state  to  attract  to  it  many 
well-trained  Eastern  teachers.  A  county 
teachers'  institute  of  from  three  to  ten  days  is 
held  each  year,  and  all  teachers  except  high 
school  teachers  are  required  to  attend.  They 
receive  full  pay  while  attending.  The  amount 
to  be  expended  for  the  institute  varies,  in 
different  counties,  from  $100  to  $300. 

Four  grades  of  teachers'  certificates  are 
issued  on  county  examinations,  based  on  ques- 
tions prepared  by  the  State  Superintendent. 
The  examinations  form  a  good  graded  series, 
and  in  granting  certificates  the  county 
superintendent  and  the  examiners  are  author- 
ized to  take  into  consideration  the  candidate's 
teaching  experience  and  success,  as  well  as 
aptness,  knowledge,  and  personal  character. 
High  school  teachers  and  principals  of  schools 
of  three  or  more  teachers  must  hold  the  highest 
grade  of  county  certificate  or  a  state  certificate, 
or  be  graduates  of  a  university,  college,  or 
normal  school.  The  two  highest  grades  of 
certificates  are  valid  in  any  county.  Normal 
school  and  university  graduates  may  be  certi- 
fied without  examination.  State  diplomas 
and  life  diplomas  are  granted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  these  involve  still 
further  advanced  examinations. 

Higher  and  Special  Education.  —  The  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  at  Missoula,  opened  in 
1895;  the  Montana  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanical  Arts,  at  Bozeman,  ()i)cned  in 
1893;  and  the  Montana  State  School  of  Mines, 
at  Butte,  opened  in  1900,  stand  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  i)ublic  school  system  of  the  state. 
The  state  also  maintains  a  number  of  experi- 
mental substations  in  horticulture  and  agri- 
culture. The  Montana  Wesleyan  University, 
at  Helena  (M.E.)  organized  in  1888  and  ojiened 
in  1890,  and  the  College  of  Montana  (Presby.), 
at  Deer  Lodge,  organized  in  1878,  are  the 
only  other  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  in  the 
state. 

The  state  also  maintains  the  State  Or])hans' 
Home,  at  Twin  Bridges  (a  state  home  and  public 
school  for  orphans,  foun<llings,  and  destitute 
children);  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Blind,  and  Feeble-Minded,  at  Boulder;  and  the 
Montana  State  Reform  School,  at  Miles  City. 

E.  P.  C. 
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References:  — 

Montuna.      Ii<ports  of  the  Supt.  of   I'lthlir.  Instr.,  Mon- 
tana.    Annual,  1,S7'.)~18,S'.I;    liicnnial,  IKDU  to  dato. 
Annual  Reports,  Slate  Board  of  Edacalion,  Montana, 

1894  to  dat«. 
School  Laws  of  Montana,  1911  ed. 
Conslilution  of  Montana,   1889. 

MONTANA  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES, 
BUTTE,  MONT. —  A  state  institution  jini- 
vidcd  fell-  in  tlie  enabling  act  of  ISSO.  It  is 
maintained  i)y  biennial  aiipropriations  made 
by  the  leRislative  assembly.  Fifteen  units 
are  retiuired  for  admission  to  the  courses, 
which  are  i)urely  technical  and  lead  to  the 
degree  of  Mining  Engineer.  The  enrollment 
in  1910-1911  was  fifty-nine.  There  is  a  teach- 
ing staff  of  eight  members. 

MONTANA,  UNIVERSITY  OF,  MIS- 
SOULA, MONT.  —  A  coeducational  insti- 
tution founded  in  1893  by  legislative  act  and 
placed  under  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  university  was  opened  in  1895.  There 
is  a  campus  of  forty  acres,  and  at  present  there 
are  six  buildings  used  for  instructional  and 
other  purposes.  The  university  is  maintained 
by  the  income  from  a  university  fund,  annual 
appropriations,  tuition  and  matriculation  fees, 
and  public  and  private  contributions.  The 
requirements  for  entrance  are  fifteen  units, 
two  of  which  may  be  carried  over  under  con- 
ditions for  one  year.  The  degrees  of  B.A.,  B.S., 
and  B.S.  in  Engineering  with  the  corresponding 
master's  degrees  are  conferred  after  the  com- 
pletion of  tJie  appropriate  courses.  The  uni- 
versity has  power  to  grant  legally  recognized 
certificates  of  ciualification  to  teachers.  The 
enrollment  in  1910-1911  was  220  students,  and 
the  faculty  consisted  of  twenty-seven  members. 

MONTESSORI    METHOD,   THE— This 

method  of  teaching  children  of  the  kindergarten 
or  early  primary  school  age  is  the  work  of  Dr. 
Maria  Montessori  of  Rome.  For  several  years 
prior  to  1900,  Dr.  Montessori  was  assistant  at 
the  Psychiatric  Clinic  in  the  University  of 
Rome.  This  position  brought  her  in  close 
touch  with  the  defective  children  who  were  at 
that  time  confined  in  the  insane  asylums. 
Thus  it  was  that  she  became  a  close  student 
of  the  methods  of  Itard  and  S^guin.  Guided 
by  the  work  of  these  two  men,  she  devised  a 
large  amount  of  didactic  material  and  began 
the  teaching  of  these  unfortunates.  The  re- 
sults were  so  satisfactory  that  these  children 
were  able  to  pass  the  examinations  required 
of  the  Roman  children  in  the  elementary 
schools.  These  positive  results  brought  her 
to  the  attention  of  the  school  authorities,  and 
she  was  invited  to  deliver  lectures  before  the 
teachers  of  Rome.  Eventually  these  lectures 
led  to  the  formation  of  an  institute  which  con- 
tinued under  her  direction  for  several  years. 

It   was   a   conviction   with   Dr.    Montessori 
that   methods  wliich    were   so   effective   with 


defectives  would  be  correspondingly  effective 
with  normal  children.  The  opportunity  to 
try  the  method  with  normal  children  came 
when  the  Director  General  of  the  Roman 
Association  for  Good  Building  invited  Dr. 
Montessori  to  organize  infant  schools  in  some 
of  the  model  tenements  whi(-h  the  Association 
owned.  These  tenements  were  for  the  most 
part  located  in  the  poorest  parts  of  Rome. 
I'lach  was  built  about  a  court  and  occupied  an 
entire  block.  Rooms  opening  out  into  this 
court  were  set  apart  for  schoolrooms,  and 
the.se  were  furnished  in  accordance  with  Dr. 
Montessori'.s  jilans.  Tliere  was  little  of  the 
conventional  school  equipment.  Small  tables 
and  chairs  took  the  j/lace  of  the  fixed  desks 
and  seats.  The  didactic  material  which  had 
been  used  with  the  deficient  was  modified  and 
here  took  the  place  of  the  usual  kindergarten 
and  elementary  school  apparatus.  The  schools 
were  called  the  Casa  dei  Bambini,  or  The  Chil- 
dren's Houses.  The  first  one  was  opened  in 
January,  1907.  The  methods  which  were 
used  in  these  schools  have  been  adopted  by 
many  of  the  schools  in  Italy  and  Switzerland 
and  in  several  of  the  larger  cities  elsewhere. 

The  essentials  of  the  system  advocated  by 
Dr.  Montessori  may  be  considered  under  two 
general  headings.  The  first  is  a  strong  em- 
phasis on  sense  training.  This  sense  training 
is  first  of  all  for  general  development.  For 
this  purpose  there  are  many  different  pieces  of 
apparatus  designed  to  train  the  several  senses. 
In  order  that  the  cliild  may  gain  perceptioii  of 
form,  there  are  various  wooden  insets  similar 
to  those  used  by  Itard  and  S6guin.  The  child 
learns  to  recognize  the  form  by  passing  the 
fingers  around  the  edges  of  the  insets  and  then 
putting  them  in  their  proper  places.  Percep- 
tion of  dimensions  is  secured  through  the  use 
of  blocks  in  wliich  cylinders  of  various  dimen- 
sions are  set  in  holes.  There  are  also  blocks 
of  various  sizes  from  which  the  child  may 
make  stairs,  thus  gaining  a  perception  of  size 
and  length.  Perception  of  color  is  secured  by 
using  silk  bobbins  of  different  colors  and 
shades.  In  each  case  the  material  is  so 
planned  that  the  child  may  correct  his  own 
errors.  If  he  fails  to  put  the  cylinders  in  the 
proper  holes,  he  cannot  get  all  of  them  in.  If 
he  does  not  place  the  blocks  in  proper  order, 
they  do  not  make  stairs.  Some  of  the  ma- 
terial is  planned  to  serve  as  a  preparation  for 
the  school  arts.  Letters  cut  from  sandpaper 
are  pasted  on  cards.  The  children  by  passing 
their  first  two  fingers  over  these  are  supposed 
to  gain  such  muscular  control  that  they  are 
better  able  both  to  write  the  letter  and  to 
associate  the  sound.  Other  letters  are  cut 
from  cards,  and  with  these  the  children  build 
up  words  and  sentences. 

In  addition  to  this  somewhat  formal  sense 
training  for  general  development,  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  incidental  sense_  training 
which   is   gained   through   such   activities    as 
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buttoning  and  lacing  cloth  or  leather  fastened 
on  frames.  Further,  the  courts  or  gardens  con- 
nected with  these  schools  are  also  used  in 
training  children  to  observe  flowers  and  plants 
as  well  as  birds  and  small  animals  kept  as  pets. 
The  second  essential  feature  of  the  Mon- 
tessori  method  is  the  great  stress  laid  on  the 
freedom  of  the  child.  This  means  that  the 
teacher  is  expected  to  observe  and  direct  the 
activities  of  the  children  rather  than  to  control 
them.  To  accomplish  this  the  teachers  or 
directors  are  expected  to  measure  the  child's 
growth,  record  any  significant  fact  regarding 
his  development,  and  at  different  times  test 
his  advancement  in  order  that  they  may  know 
how  best  to  deal  with  him.  The  large  degree 
of  freedom  allowed  and  the  individual  treat- 
ment are  features  which  differentiate  these 
schools  markedly  from  what  one  customarily 
finds  elsewhere.  This  principle  of  freedom  is 
carried  out  in  the  theory  of  discipline.  The 
materials  and  exercises  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  child  is  led  to  correct  himself.  If,  in 
moving  about,  the  child  upsets  a  chair,  the 
noise  at  once  makes  him  understand  what  his 
error  has  been,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
annoyance  to  others  will  cause  him  to  avoid 
such  mistakes  in  the  future.  In  this  way 
self-control  is  to  be  secured.  As  so  far  used 
the  method  has  been  apphed  only  to  children 
of  the  kindergarten  and  early  elementary 
school  age.  There  is  promise,  however,  of 
experimentation  looking  to  its  extension  into 
higher  grades. 

Reference :  — 

MoNTESsoRi,    M.\RiA.     The  Monlessori  Method,  trans- 
lated by  Anne  E.  George.     (New  York,  1912.) 

MONTESQUIEU,    CHARLES    LOUIS    DE 
SECONDAT,      BARON      DE      LA      BRIDE 

ET  DE  (1689-17.55).  —  French  philcsophcr, 
statesman,  and  scholar.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Oratorian  school  at  Juilly,  and  served 
as  councilor  in  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux 
for  twelve  years,  the  last  ten  years  as  president. 
Subsequently  removing  to  Paris,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy  (1728).  His 
principal  writings  are:  Letlres  persanes  (Am- 
sterdam, 1721);  Conmlerations  sur  les  causes 
dr.  la  grandeur  el  de  la  decadence  des  Romains 
(.\msterdam,  17.34);  L' esprit  des  his  ((jcneve, 
1748).  Book  IV  of  the  last  work  contains 
several  chapters  on  education,  one  of  the  .strik- 
ing statements  found  therein,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  Montes(|uicu,  being: 
"  The  laws  of  education  vary  as  the  govern- 
ment "  —  a  truth  that  gives  us  the  keynote 
to  the  kaleidoscopic  transformation  in  the 
educational  system  of  France  during  the  revo- 
lutionary period,  and  that  goes  far  toward 
exiilaining  the  different  national  educational 
ideals.  P.  E.  F. 

References:  — 
Charaxtx,  a.     L'  Eapril  de  Montesquieu.    (Paris,  1885.) 


SoHEL,  A.  Montesquieu,  tr.  by  G.  Masson.  (London, 
1887.) 

VlAN,  Louis.  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  CEuvres  de  Mon- 
tesquieu.    (Paris,  1879.) 

MONTEVIDEO,       UNIVERSITY       OF.  — 

See  UiuGrAY,  Education  ix. 

MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

—  See  Journalism,  Educational. 

MONTPELLIER,  UNIVERSITY  OF, 
FRANCE.  —  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  medieval 
universities,  a  medical  school  being  referred 
to  in  1137.  It  is  doubtful  how  the  institution 
originated,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  po])ulation 
was  mixed,  and  Saracen,  Arabic,  or  Jewish  in- 
fluences may  have  been  strong,  although  tliis 
view  is  balanced  by  the  great  power  which  the 
Church  always  enjoyed.  The  medical  school 
was  certainly  free  and  unrestricted  about  1180, 
but  the  organization  of  other  universities  was 
soon  imitated;  but  side  by  side  with  the  strong 
gild  principle  went  the  authority  of  the  Bishop 
of  Maguelone.  The  earliest  definite  mention 
of  a  university  at  Montpellier  is  found  in 
statutes  of  1230,  when  a  chancellor  is  nominated 
by  the  bishop.  The  growing  democratization 
of  the  student  body  led  to  constant  opposition 
to  episcopal  authority,  which  was  only  settled 
in  1340.  The  Montpelher  medical  school  was 
for  long  the  center  of  the  cult  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galen.  The  study  of  law,  civil  and  canon, 
was  also  pursued  at  Montpelher  from  the 
twelfth  century,  and  before  a  university  is 
heard  of,  well-known  jurists  like  Placentius 
(author  of  aSumma  Codicis  and  Stunma  Institu- 
tionuni)  and  Bassianus  taught  there  and  in- 
timate relations  were  maintained  with  Bologna. 
A  Studium  .Gcncrale  was  formally  established 
in  1289,  and,  as  in  the  medical  school,  a  struggle 
went  on  between  the  bishop  and  the  studium 
until  an  arrangement  was  reached  about  1340. 
In  1421  the  faculty  of  theology,  which  subject 
had  been  studied  in  connection  with  the  Carthu- 
sian monastery,  was  added  to  that  of  law,  while 
the  faculty  of  arts  which  had  existed  certainly 
since  1242  -wsm  also  attached  to  the  legal  faculty. 
For  many  reasons  —  war,  plague,  and  the  rise 
of  the  university  at  Perpignan  —  Montpelher 
declined  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
medical  faculty,  however,  enjoyed  a  renewed 
period  of  prosperity  as  a  result  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  revived  interest  in  Hijipocrates 
and  Galen  (Rabelais,  i/.v.,  lectured  there  on 
the  former)  and  through  the  patronage  of 
Henry  IV  and  the  excellent  work  in  surgery 
it  acquired  a  consideral)]e  rejiutation.  In  1572 
a  college  of  pharmacy  was  estaiilished  in  the 
town.  In  1593  a  botanical  garden  was  laid 
out,  and  the  first  chair  in  botany  was  established 
in  1597.  In  the  seventeenth  century  chairs 
were  founded  in  chemistry,  physics,  mathe- 
matics and  hydrography,  and  French  law. 
The  arts  school  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Jesuits  from  1629  to  1762.     During  the  Revolu- 
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tion  tlu'  university  with  the  cxccptioii  of  tin? 
iiuHJii'al  school  sufTcrcd  the  saiiio  fate  us  tlu" 
other  hisher  institutions.  With  the  rcorf;ani- 
zation  elTectctl  in  ISOS  separate  faculties  of  sci- 
ence and  letters  were  established;  the  medical 
faculty  had  been  reorganized  in  1S03;  in  1S4() 
the  school  of  ])harmacy  became  a  part  of  the 
university;  in  1S7S  a  faculty  of  law  was  revived. 
Other  institutions  connected  with  the  univer- 
sity or  located  in  the  town  arc  an  agricultural 
school,  a  forestry  laboratory,  a  meteorological 
laboratory,  a  school  of  commerce,  a  school  of 
fine  arts,  a  conservatory  of  music,  and  an 
institute  of  historical  science.  Siiecial  pro- 
vision is  nuide  for  foreign  students  to  study 
the  French  language,  literature,  history,  and 
natioiuil  institutions.  The  student  enroll- 
ment in  1900-1910  was  1958  (law,  744;  science, 
282;  letters,  134;  medicine  and  pharmacy,  798). 
See  Fr.\.\ce,  Education  in. 

References:  — 

Annuaire  del'  University  de  Montpellier.     (Montpellior.) 

Germ.\in,  a.  Cartulaire  de  I' University  de  Mont- 
pellier.    (Montpellier,    1890.) 

LlARD,  L.  L'  Enscigncmenl  superieur  en  France. 
(Paris,  1888.) 

Rashd.^ll,  H.  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages,    Vol.    II.      (Oxford,    1895.) 

RoDZ.^UD,  H.  Lcs  Fetes  du  VI'  Centenaire  de  V  Uni- 
veraiti  de  Montpellier.     (Montpellier,  1891.) 

MONUMENTA  GERMANICS;  PiEDA- 
GOGICA.  —  A  comprehensive  publication 
modeled  on  the  Monumcnta  Gcrmanim  His- 
torica.  The  work  was  conceived  by  Dr.  Karl 
Kehrbach,  and  is  now  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Gesclhchaft  fiir  dciilsche  Erzieh- 
ungs  und  Schulgcschichte,  founded  by  Kehr- 
bach in  1890.  As  originally  planned  the  work, 
was  to  cover  all  aspects  of  education  in  German- 
speaking  countries  from  the  humanistic  period. 
On  further  consideration  it  was  decided  to 
begin  with  the  early  medieval  period.  The 
first  volume  appeared  in  1890.  The  work 
deals  with  education  in  its  broadest  sense. 
It  is  divided  into  four  departments:  (1)  School 
ordinances  (church,  state,  and  nmnicipal), 
including  school  regulations,  visitations,  con- 
stitutions of  orders,  letters  of  appointment, 
synodal  acts,  and  salary  scheme,  oaths  of 
office,  statutes  of  hostels,  dormitories,  etc. 
(2)  School  textbooks.  (3)  Educational  trea- 
tises and  systems;  biographies;  school  addresses; 
table  manners;  regulations  for  education,  poems 
dealing  with  education,  and  colloquies;  corre- 
spondence of  schoolmen;  school  plays.  (4)  Dis- 
sertations dealing  with  the  place  of  the  above 
in  education.  The  school  ordinances  are  treated 
from  historical,  bibliographical,  and  textual  view- 
points; the  textbooks  from  the  viewpoints  of 
subject  matter  and  history,  pedagogy,  text, 
and  bibliography.  The  work  is  necessarily 
not  published  at  regular  intervals  or  in  any 
defined  order.  Up  to  the  present  there  have 
appeared  forty-eight  volumes,  the  general  con- 
tents of  which  are  given  in  the  following  list:  — 
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Volume  I.  VIII.  Brunswick  School  Ordinaneeg  up 
to     IS28. 

VoluiMf  II,  V,  IX,  XVI.  Ratio  Studiorum  et  In- 
stitutiones  schohistira;  sooictatis  Josu  per  Gcr- 
inaniani   olini   vii^entcs. 

Volume  III.  History  of  Mathematical  In.strurtion 
in  (iiTmany  up  to  15:i5. 

Vohime  IV.  German  Catechisms  of  the  Moravian 
Hretliren. 

Vohmic  VI,  XIII.  The  Tran.syIvanian-Saxony  School 
( )rdinanoes. 

Volume  VII.  Philip  Melanehthon  as  Preceptor  of  Ger- 
many. 

Volume  X,  XI,  Xy,  XVII,  XVIII.  History  of 
Military  Education  and  Training  in  German- 
speaking  Countries. 

Volume  XII.  The  Doctrinale  of  Alexander  de  Villa 
Dei. 

Volume  XIV.  History  of  Education  of  the  Bavarian 
Wittelsbachs  up  to  1750. 

Volume  XIX.  History  of  Education  under  the  Wit- 
telsbachs   of    the    Palatinate. 

Volume  XX.  XXIII,  XXXIX.  Evangelical  Cate- 
chisms liefore  Luther's  Enchiridion. 

Volume  XXIV.     School  Ordinances  of  Baden. 

Volume  XXV,  XXIX,  XXXI.  Pestalozzi  Bibliog- 
raphy. 

Volume  XXVI,  XXXII.  The  Educational  Reform 
of  Comenius  in  Germany  up  to  the  End  of  the 
seventeenth  Century. 

Volume  XXVII,  XXVIII,  XXXII.  School  Ordi- 
nances of   the  Grand-Duchy  of  Hesse. 

Volume  XXX.  .Austrian  Education  at  the  Time  of 
Maria  Theresa. 

Volume  XXXIV.  Youth  and  Education  of  the  Elec- 
toral Princes  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Kings  of 
Prussia. 

Volume  XXXV.  Commercial  Education  in  Berlin 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Volume  XXXVI,  XXXVII.  XL.  Youth  of  Fred- 
eric William  IV  of  Prussia  and  of  Emperor  and 
King  William  I. 

Volume  XXXVIII,  XLIV,  XLV.  Education  in  the 
Grand-Duchies  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Stre- 
litz. 

Volume  XLI,  XLII.  Documents  on  Secondary  Edu- 
cation in  Bavaria,  including  Regensburg. 

Volume  XLIII.  Andrea  Guarna's  Belluni  Grammati- 
cale  and  its  Imitators. 

Volume  XLVI,  XLVIII.  Higher  Education  in  Prussia 
under  the  Superior  School  Council  (1787-1806) 
and  the  Abiturientenexamcn. 

Volume  XLVII.  Documents  on  the  History  of  the 
Humanistic  Schools  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate. 

MOOD.  —  The  general  emotional  tone  of 
one's  consciousness  is  sometimes  pleasurable 
or  unpleasurable  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  individ- 
ual is  said  to  be  in  a  pleasurable  or  unpleasur- 
able mood,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  mood  does 
not  consist  in  a  single  emotion,  but  rather 
in  a  persistence  of  a  general  type  of  emotional 
attitude.  On  the  other  hand,  mood  is  to  be 
contrasted  with  temperament  as  a  relatively 
transient  phase  of  experience.  A  person  who 
is  of  a  sanguine  temperament  will  continue 
day  after  day  to  be  in  an  optimistic  state  of 
mind.  One  may  have  an  optimistic  mood  for 
a  period  of  time  without  having  the  general 
temperament  characteristic  of  the  optimi.st. 
The  control  and  education  of  an  individual  so 
that  his  mood  may  be  developed  into  a  perma- 
nent temperament  is  desirable,  provided  the 
mood  is  of  a  favorable  type. 

For  a  discussion  of  this  topic,  see  Emotions. 

C.  H.  J. 
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MOOR'S    INDIAN    CHARITY    SCHOOL, 

—  The  name  given  by  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock 
to  his  Indian  school,  which  he  opened  in  1754, 
in  recognition  of  a  bequest  by  Mr.  Joshua 
Moor  of  Mansfield,  Conn.  The  school  was 
first  estabUshed  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and  in 
17S5  was  moved  to  Hanover.  When  the  insti- 
tution was  chartered  as  Dartmouth  College, 
the  education  of  Indians  gradually  became 
secondary,  the  school  being  chartered  as  a 
separate  institution  in  1S07.  It  continued 
until  1849. 

See  D.\RTM0UTH  College;  Indians,  Educa- 
tion OF. 

MOORE,  ZEPHANIAH  SWIFT  (1700- 
1823).  —  College  president.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Dartmouth  College  in  1793;  was  for 
thirteen  years  pastor  of  a  church  at  Leicester, 
Mass.;  four  years  professor  at  Dartmouth 
College  (1811-1815);  six  years  president  of 
WiUiams  College  (1815-1821);  and  two  years 
president  of  Amherst  College  (1821-1823). 

W.  S.  M. 

MOORES  HILL  COLLEGE,  MOORES 
HILL,  IND.  —  A  coeducational  institution 
founded  in  1853  and  opened  in  1856  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
There  are  maintained  an  academic,  collegiate, 
agricultural,  commercial,  music,  and  art  depart- 
ment. The  college  entrance  requirements  are 
sixteen  units.  Classical,  scientific,  and  literary 
courses  are  offered,  leading  to  their  respective 
degrees.  The  enrollment  in  1911-1912  was  270. 
The  faculty  numbers  twenty-one  members. 

MORAL  CHARACTER.  —  See  Character. 

MORAL  EDUCATION.  —  The  problem  of 
moral  education  in  the  schools  is  very  com- 
plicated. First  of  all,  the  present  status  of 
the  teaching  of  morals  is  the  result  of  a  long 
and  varied  history,  the  phases  of  which  are 
reflected  in  many  of  the  problems  of  to-day. 
Again,  the  nature  of  the  moral  sense,  and  the 
relation  of  morality  to  the  general  aim  of  edu- 
cation are  both  matters  upon  which  a  variety 
of  opinions  are  held.  These  different  views 
have  given  u.s  antithetic  i)racti(U's,  and  to-day 
the  educational  world  cannot  he  said  to  show 
any  marked  agreement  as  to  the  general  place 
of  morality  in  the  educational  scheme,  the 
method  of  moral  culture,  or  the  subject  matter 
of  moral  instruction.  An  exposition  of  the 
situation  at  present  in  regard  to  moral  educa- 
tion requires  as  an  introduction  a  consideration 
both  of  the  main  trend  in  the  history  of  moral 
culture  and  of  the  various  philosophical  and 
psychological  theories  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  the  moral  sense. 

Four  Historic  Movements  in  regard  to 
Moral  Culture.  —  The  history  of  moral  cul- 
ture presents  among  others  four  issues  which 


are  to-day  especially  fruitful  of  difficulties  to 
the  school  that  engages  in  this  task.  These 
issues  concern  (1)  the  progress  from  customary 
to  reflective  morality,  (2)  the  association  of 
morality  with  religion,  (3)  the  evolution  of  aca- 
demic from  utilitarian  morality,  (4)  the  variety 
in  moral  standards  among  different  peoples  and 
in  different  ages. 

(1)  In  primitive  society  morality  is  wholly  a 
matter  of  custom.  Indeed,  the  word  "  moral- 
ity "  is  derived  from  mores,  or  customs.  These 
mores  controlled  the  moral  sense  of  early  man. 
Even  to-day  they  are,  perhaps,  the  dominant 
factor  in  the  moral  life.  Whatever  is  in  the 
mores,  the  sociologist  Sumner  declares,  is  felt 
to  be  right.  These  customs  constitute  the 
social  adaptations  that  society  has  established 
as  a  result  of  blind  and  uncomprehended  ex- 
perimentation. However,  with  the  progress 
of  time  men  get  a  wider  outlook,  which  reveals 
to  them  the  mechanical  foundations  of  much 
that  had  seemed  like  the  sacred  utterance  of 
an  inner  voice.  Some  mores  come  in  conflict 
with  others  as  people  migrate  and  get  into  con- 
tact with  strangers.  Other  mores  are  out- 
grown, and  history  preserves  for  our  amazed 
study  the  intense  moral  allegiance  of  our  fore- 
fathers to  practices  toward  which  we  feel  only 
indifference  or  contempt.  Thus  man  advances 
toward  an  age  in  which  morality  is  no  longer 
merely  a  matter  of  the  mores,  but  seeks  a 
rational  foundation  in  some  universal  laws  of 
social  and  individual  life. 

Moralitj'  tends  to  become  reflective  by  yet 
another  process.  The  mores  find  substantial 
help  in  such  specific  instruction  as  can  be  added . 
to  supplement  the  cultural  effect  of  imitation. 
This  instruction  tends  to  become  generalized 
in  rules  of  practice.  These  are  at  first  mere 
summations  of  existing  mores,  but  with  the 
progress  of  time  they  come  to  include  reasons 
and  to  strive  to  reconcile  inconsistencies  that 
are  laid  bare  as  various  jjrinciples  are  drawn 
into  a  system.  Thus  instruction  in  morality 
constantly  tends  to  make  it  reflective,  critical. 

But  the  tendency  to  make  morality  reflective 
weakens  the  implicit  faith  in  the  mores.  What 
is  consecrated  by  habit  and  feeling  is  desecrated 
by  reason.  Habituation  in  the  mores,  which 
we  may  call  moral  training,  and  reflective 
criticism  of  them,  whicii  is  almost  a  necessary 
implication  of  moral  instruction,  do  not  always 
support  each  other.  In  this  emergency  we 
find  a  gradual  differentiation  of  two  parties. 
One  consists  of  those  who  reverence  the  mores 
and  would  limit  moral  culture  to  habituation 
in  them,  ))ossil)ly  sujiplenienting  this  by  such 
dogmatic  instruction  as  can  be  made  to 
strengthen  their  grip  on  conduct.  The  other 
comprises  those  who  would  make  all  morality 
of  the  reflective  critical  type.  Such  was  the 
view  of  Socrates  and  of  Plato  in  his  earlier 
years.  Their  notion  that  virtue  is  knowledge, 
and  can  be  taught,  may  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tially an  abandonment  of  the  mores  in  favor 
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of  a  reasonod  course  of  conduct.  There  is  yet 
a  third  party,  in  wliich  wc  may  group  those 
who  liuhl,  as  (Ud  St.  Paul,  that  wc  may  know 
the  better,  yet  do  the  worse.  On  tliis  view, 
wliilc  morahty  shouki  be  based  on  reHcction, 
it  must  be  ingrained  in  ciiaracter  before  it  be- 
comes clTeclive.  This  result  can  be  rcacheil 
only  by  habituation,  by  will.  Thus  moral 
training  is  again  invoked,  not  as  the  liasis  of 
the  moral  life,  but  as  thi;  only  agency  by  which 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience  can  be 
put  into  practice. 

It  is  evident  that  these  various  points  of 
view  are  imi)licated  in  the  attitudes  taken 
to-day  towartl  moral  instruction  in  the  schools. 
Those  who  feel  that  morality  is  a  matter  of  the 
mores,  if  they  want  moral  culture  in  the  schools, 
have  in  mind,  as  the  substance  of  this,  habituat- 
ing training  jjIus  a  little  instruction  preceptive 
in  character.  Some,  however,  think  tliat  this 
dogmatic  instruction  will  take  the  spirit  out 
of  the  habits  that  it  is  designed  to  aid.  They 
hold  that  moral  culture  should  be  indirect; 
that  we  get  it  best  by  growing  into  it,  rather 
than  by  having  it  preached  to  us;  that  to  state 
in  rules  the  i)rinciples  that  should  constantly 
be  exemplified  in  habits  is  to  deal  in  platitudes. 
There  is  life  in  such  precejits  when  we  live 
them,  not  when  we  merely  talk  about  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  would  found 
morality  on  reflection  may  hold  that  it  is  be- 
yond tfie  reach  of  children,  and  so  exclude  it 
from  the  studies  of  the  elementary  schools; 
or  if  they  have  a  more  favorable  notion  of  the 
capacity  of  the  child,  they  may  wish  the  classes 
seriously  to  discuss  the  vital  problems  that 
constitute  mooted  issues  in  the  life  of  the  day. 
It  is  evident  that  instruction  in  morals  does 
not  go  far  before  it  reaches  the  plane  of  reflec- 
tive morahty,  and  that  this  is  critical,  inter- 
ested only  in  that  which  is  not  yet  a  matter  of 
habit  or  in  that  habit  w-hicli  is  questionable. 
It  tends  to  disintegrate  and  to  reconstruct  the 
mores.     Otherwise  it  has  little  ground  for  being. 

(2)  The  association  of  religion  with  morals 
is  very  largely  responsible  for  the  situation 
to-day  in  reference  to  moral  instruction.  In 
the  very  beginning  of  conscious  endeavors 
to  supplement  the  mores  by  direct  teaching, 
religion  played  a  prominent  part.  The  cus- 
toms that  society  was  most  anxious  to  empha- 
size involved  as  a  rule  individual  self-restraint, 
often  individual  sacrifice  for  community  wel- 
fare. In  making  a  conscious  appeal  on  behalf 
of  such  mores  the  beUef  in  the  supernatural 
was  of  the  greatest  help.  Instruction  appeals 
here,  as  always,  to  the  reason,  but  to  a  reason 
uncritical  of  the  products  of  its  imagination. 
In  religion  instruction  found  something  new 
and  fresh  that  could  be  used  to  rcenforce  the 
mores  rather  than  to  cause  one  to  grow  weary 
or  skeptical  of  them.  Moral  instruction  in  the 
guise  of  religion  can  interest  and  inspire.  The 
mind  is  lured  away  from  the  commonplaces  of 
everyday  life  and  invited  to  speculate  about  the 


rewards  and  punishments  of  the  invisible  powers 
that  |)reside  over  the  destiny  of  man.  The 
glory  and  the  terror  of  such  unexplored  expe- 
riences are  a  never  failing  stimulus  to  the 
imagination. 

In  modern  times  the  struggle  over  freedom 
in  religious  mattcis  has  resulted  in  the  removal 
of  much  or  all  rchgious  instruction  from  the 
national  schools  in  democratic  communities 
(see  Religiou.s  Education).  The  historic 
association  of  moral  and  religious  instruction 
has  caused  the  latter  to  carry  the  former  with 
it  out  of  the  curriculum.  France  after  the 
Revolution  and  the  United  States  illustrate 
this  tendency  best  among  the  larger  states. 
In  many  cases  such  religious  organizations  as 
possessed  a  more  or  less  adequate  system  of 
schools  under  their  own  control  resisted  the 
development  of  the  national  schools,  holding 
them  to  be  Godless  institutions,  calculated  to 
sharpen  the  wits  rather  than  to  cultivate  the 
conscience.  It  has  even  been  urged  that  non- 
sectarian  education  produces  crime,  and  in 
proof  thereof  shown  that  the  amount  of  crime 
as  indicated  by  the  statistics  increased  with 
the  development  of  state  schools.  A  more 
careful  examination  of  the  data  made  clear, 
however,  that  the  apparent  increase  of  crime 
was  due  to  the  addition  of  new  causes  of 
arrest,  such  as  drunkenness,  or  to  the  more 
accurate  keeping  of  records  of  arrests,  or  to 
the  greater  vigilance  of  the  officers  of  the  law. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  data  seem  to  indicate  that 
education,  even  though  it  does  not  include 
specific  moral  instruction,  tends  to  reduce 
crime  by  increasing  efficiency,  and  so  diminish- 
ing in  a  measure  the  incentive  to  crime. 

However  this  may  be,  there  h'as  seemed 
much  reason  to  deplore  the  lack  of  more  posi- 
tive instruction  in  morals  in  the  schools.  In 
order  to  make  up  this  deficiency  and  yet  keep 
out  instruction  specifically  religious,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  develop  a  system  of  morals 
not  based  on  religion.  Here  some  have  dis- 
sented and  maintained  the  inseparability  of 
the  two.  Especially  in  England  this  view- 
has  found  many  supporters.  Since  the  public 
elementary  system  there  was  until  1870 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  voluntary  associa- 
tions of  either  the  Church  of  England  or  Dis- 
senting Denominations,  religion  has  had  in 
them  a  prominent  place.  When  schools  were 
later  established  independently  by  the  public 
authorities,  a  little  undenominational  religious 
instruction  was  given  in  them,  and  moral 
teaching  was  connected  with  it.  In  France, 
where,  perhaps,  religion  has  been  more  com- 
pletely excluded  from  state  schools  than  in  any 
other  European  country,  we  have  the;  most 
definite  attempt  to  develop  moral  instruction 
independently.  The  law  of  1882  required  a 
certain  amount  of  moral  and  civic  instruction. 
At  the  same  time,  one  day  a  week  in  addition 
to  Sunday  was  allowed  the  children  that  the 
parents  might,  if  they  would,  provide  religious 
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instruction  outside  the  schoolhouse.  In  Ger- 
many religious  instruction  is  regularly  given 
in  the  state  schools  by  or  under  the  supervision 
of  the  pastors  of  the  various  churches  in  the 
localities.  To-day  not  only  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  but  also  Hebrews,  have  a  chance 
to  determine  this  rehgious  instruction.  Moral 
instruction  is  closely  connected  with  the  reli- 
gious teaching.  The  German  plan  prevails, 
in  general,  in  Switzerland.  In  European 
countries  where  one  denomination  is  not  only 
the  state  religion,  but  is  also  in  control  of  the 
situation,  the  rehgious  and  moral  instruction 
in  the  school  centers  about  the  ideas  and  prac- 
tices of  that  denomination.  Thus,  so  far  as 
the  connection  between  rehgion  and  morahty 
is  concerned,  we  have  five  types  of  schools,  as 
follows;  (1)  Those  schools  in  which  there  is 
neither  specific  rehgious  instruction  nor  set 
lessons  in  morals.  Such  are  most  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  United  States  and  many  of 
the  private  schools  as  well.  However,  almost, 
if  not  quite,  invariably  the  public  school  regu- 
lations in  the  various  states  enjoin  the  teachers 
to  provide  incidental  moral  instruction  as  well 
as  to  care  constantly  for  moral  training. 
(2)  Those  schools  that  provide  no  rehgious 
instruction,  but  have  developed  a  special  course 
of  study  in  morals  and  civics.  This  type  is 
illustrated  in  the  state  schools  of  France,  where, 
although  a  general  recognition  of  a  Deity  is 
approved,  very  little,  if  any,  rehgious  instruction 
is  given.  (3)  Those  schools  in  which  unde- 
nominational religious  instruction  has  been 
made  a  feature  of  school  work,  and  the  moral 
instruction  associated  therewith.  This  method 
may  be  said  to  be  that  aimed  at  in  the  English 
elementary  schools  established  by  the  pubhc 
authorities.  The  parents  may,  if  they  wish, 
withdraw  the  children  from  the  periods  de- 
voted to  religious  instruction.  (4)  Those 
schools  in  which  religious  and  at  least  partially 
denominational  instruction  is  given  under  the 
control  of  the  various  denominations  in  the 
locality.  Here  moral  teaching  s])rings  out 
of  the  religious  teaching.  This  system  is 
illustrated  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
(5)  Those  schools  in  which  religious  instruc- 
tion according  to  one  faith  is  given,  and  moral 
instruction  made  largely  dependent  thereon. 
Such  a  sj'stcrn  jirevails  in  the  state  schools 
where  one  faith,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  or  the 
Lutheran,  is  in  control,  or  in  the  schools  main- 
tained by  the  various  (lenominations. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  moral  in- 
struction receives  most  attention  when-  there 
is  enough  religious  study  to  give  it  large  founda- 
tions and  emi)liatic  attention,  as  in  the  denomi- 
national schools  of  the  fifth  type,  or  where 
it  is  developed  independently  of  religion,  as 
in  the  schools  of  the  secontl  type.  The  at- 
tempt to  make  moral  instruction  dei)endent  upon 
undenominational  religious  instruction,  or  upon 
such  denominational  instruction  as  maj'  be 
given  by  officials  not  in  the  regular  teaching 


force,  or  in  periods  sharply  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  program,  does  not  yield  vital  results, 
inasmuch  as  a  broad  enough  religious  basis 
cannot  thus  be  given  to  interpenetrate  very 
thoroughly  the  moral  life.  In  consequence, 
those  who  hold  that  moral  instruction  should 
be  founded  on  religion  are  hkely  to  advocate 
much  more  rehgious  teaching  in  the  secular 
schools,  or  to  propose  to  base  moral  instruction 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  on  rehgious  agencies 
outside  of  the  school. 

(3)  The  historic  movement  from  utilitarian 
to  academic  morality  has  been  a  factor  in 
determining  the  present  nature  of  the  problem 
of  moral  education.  When  men  began  first 
to  reflect  upon  the  reasons  for  the  prevaihng 
mores,  they  searched  for  utihtarian  ones.  The 
customs  must  be  upheld,  they  thought,  be- 
cause only  thus  can  the  prosperity  of  the  in- 
dividual be  assured.  This  springs  from  the 
fact  that  the  mores  are  founded  either  upon 
natural  law  or,  as  is  usually  the  conception, 
upon  the  supposed  will  of  the  supernatural 
powers.  Especially  such  practices  as  may 
make  for  the  welfare  of  society  rather  than  for 
that  of  the  individual  are  found  to  take  refuge 
behind  the  theory  of  authorization  bj'  a  divinity. 
When,  however,  long  experience  reveals  no 
demonstrable  connection  between  self-sac- 
rificing obedience  to  divine  law  and  personal 
prosperity  as  an  ultimate  reward  for  such  serv- 
ice, men  seek  another  justification  for  it. 
They  rise  from  the  notion  of  prudential  moral- 
ity to  the  Stoic  conception  of  "  right  for  right's 
sake."  They  find  in  conscience  the  only  guide, 
and  regard  the  conduct  that  has  for  its  motive 
hope  or  fear  of  consequences  as  not  genuinely 
moral.  If  they  a.ssociate  happiness  at  all  with 
moral  conduct,  it  must  sjuing  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty  done  rather  than  from  the 
worldly  success  thereby  achieved. 

However,  when  men  reflect  further,  they 
may  conclude  that  after  all  the  happiness  of 
the  individual  is  the  only  justifiable  end  of 
moral  conduct,  that  morahty  is  merely  the 
highest  sort  of  prudence.  The  utilitarian 
finds  liis  explanation  of  the  altruistic  conduct 
of  man  in  his  social  nature,  which  cannot  be 
happy  when  surrounded  by  unhappy  com- 
panions. He  would,  therefore,  make  moral 
education  consist  largely  in  the  study  of  conse- 
quences and  such  culture  of  habits  and  will  as 
enables  one  to  carry  into  practice  the  bidding 
of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired.  Here  we 
have  the  conception  of  moral  culture  enter- 
tained by  Rousseau  and  Herbert  Spencer.  The 
child  is  to  be  sul)jected  to  the  discipline  of 
natural  conse(]uences. 

Opjwsed  to  the  utilitarians  are  the  rigorists 
like  Kant,  who  nuiintain  that  morality  is  a 
matter  of  obedience  to  absolute  law  and  cannot 
be  based  on  the  calculation  of  consequences. 
Ilence,  in  their  view,  moral  culture  consists 
not  in  any  revelation  of  relations  between 
cause  and  effect  to  be  derived  from  experience, 
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but  rather  in  rousing;  to  free  utterance  an  inner 
voice.  On  the  ciue.stion  of  the  nature  of  this 
inner  insight  we  have  the  rationalism  of  Kant 
opposed  to  intuitionisni.  Kant  founds  moral- 
ity on  reason,  —  not  empirical  reason,  which 
investigates  ('onseciuences,  but  i)urc  reason, 
which  reveals  the  right  in  itself.  Such  right- 
ness,  he  holds,  consists  in  conformity  to  the 
absolute  moral  law,  the  universal  categorical 
imperative.  One  may  act  rightly  and  yet 
apparently  bring  disaster  to  himself  and  others. 
True  moral  culture  consists,  therefore,  in  en- 
deavoring to  rouse  the  attitude  of  good  will 
which  considers  only  the  form  of  the  act,  and 
is  careless  of  conse(|uences.  The  intuitionists 
hold  that  the  awari'ness  of  the  right  is  not  even 
reasoned  out,  but  is  a  matter  of  direct  percep- 
tion. To  teach  morahty  becomes,  on  their 
view,  analogous  to  teaching  one  to  use  his  eyes. 
We  do  not  learn  a  moral  law  and  then  apply 
it,  as  Kant  supposes,  but  we  simply  look  stead- 
ily at  what  we  think  of  doing,  and  its  Tightness 
or  wrongness  becomes  immediately  apparent. 

(4)  Finally,  among  the  historic  facts  that 
have  entered  in  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
problem  of  moral  instruction  to-day  is  that  of 
change  and  variety  in  the  moral  codes.  The 
notion  that  in  morality  we  have  something  which 
differs  from  religion  in  that  there  is  universal 
agreement  as  to  its  nature  and  rules  is  evidently 
erroneous.  Historically  the  views  of  mankind 
in  regard  to  the  rightness  of  acts  have  changed 
quite  as  much  as  their  notions  of  religion.  For 
example,  infanticide  and  cannibalism  and 
harlotry  have  been  held  to  be  sacred  wlien 
properly  carried  on.  To-day  the  common 
judgment  of  the  enlightened  seems  to  be  united 
in  abhorrence  of  them.  Yet  many  among  the 
so-called  enlightened  feel  no  horror  at  some 
sorts  of  infanticide  or  of  sexual  intercourse  not 
recognized  by  law;  indeed,  they  justify  them. 
And  while  the  exceptions  to  those  who  to-day 
concur  in  regard  to  these  fundamental  matters 
are,  perhaps,  few,  the  unanimity  in  regard  to 
just  what  is  permitted  in  the  matter  of  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  just  what  is  involved 
in  veracity  or  business  honesty  or  intemperance 
or  in  proper  service  to  the  state  or  proper  regard 
for  parents,  for  servants,  or  for  charity  is  cer- 
tainly very  scant.  If  the  school  is  to  keep  to 
the  universally  recognized  in  morality,  it 
seems  to  be  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
dealing  only  in  generalities  and  platitudes. 
Among  the  special  bits  of  ethical  instruction 
to  be  found  in  textbooks  widely  used  in  the 
French  schools  is  this  in  regard  to  the  attitude 
of  children  toward  parents:  "  Do  not  be  famil- 
iar with  them  as  you  are  with  your  companions." 
The  interpretation  of  this  principle  by  different 
households,  and  especially  in  America,  would 
evidently  vary  greatly. 

Various  Views  on  the  Psychology  of  the  Moral 
Sense.  — The  i)roblem  of  moral  culture  to-day 
is  furtlier  complicated  by  conflicting  views  as 
to  the  psychology  of  the  moral  sense.     Funda- 


mental among  the  issues  involved  here  is  that 
between  those  who  regard  moral  develojjment 
as  e.ssenlially  a  negative,  inhibitive  process 
and  those  who  hold  that  it  is  at  bottom  po.sitive, 
constructive.  According  to  the  first  i)arty 
moral  education  is  a  purging  away  of  original 
sin,  a  pniilication  of  the  spirit  from  the  taint 
of  flesh,  a  war  against  selfishness,  or  a  curbing 
of  the  l)rute  that  we  iidierit  in  the  interest  of 
the  higher  civilization  of  to-day.  This  control 
of  our  baser  nature  may  bo  conceived  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  influence  of  the  rewards 
and  jjunishments  established  by  the  temporal 
and  the  sjjiritual  rulers  who  determine  our 
fortunes  here  and  hereafter,  or  upon  the  wisdom 
that  has  come  to  perceive  the  penalties  that 
nature  visits  upon  those  who  permit  their 
appetites  and  passions  to  control  them,  or, 
finally,  upon  the  birth  of  an  iiuier  conscience, 
a  spiritual  quality,  —  the  product,  perhaps, 
of  Divine  Grace,  by  virtue  of  which  one  comes 
to  despise  his  inferior  self.  In  any  event,  the 
function  of  the  teacher  is  held  to  consist  in  the 
task  of  getting  the  lower  nature  under  control. 
He  is  a  lawgiver,  threatening  and  punishing, 
a  prudent  adviser,  pointing  out  the  folly  of  evil 
ways,  or  a  preacher,  shaming  the  self-indulgent, 
the  dishonest,  and  the  base  by  exhibiting  their 
shortcomings  to  themselves  and  to  others. 

The  advocates  of  the  constructive  ideal  of 
moral  culture  maintain  that  all,  or  at  any  rate 
most,  of  the  human  desires  have  a  function, 
that  the  task  of  self-control  is  not  so  much  that 
of  suppressing  the  evil  as  it  is  that  of  encourag- 
ing the  good.  Among  the  extreme  advocates 
of  this  view  is  Rousseau,  who  held  that  man 
is  born  good  and  corrupted  by  education. 
Hence,  with  him  the  ideal  education  is  to  let 
the  child  alone,  for  in  its  natural  development 
will  be  found  the  best  culture.  The  more 
moderate  conception  is  that,  while  the  natural 
child  or  man  is  by  no  means  morally  perfect, 
yet  he  does  have  in  him  the  qualities  the  right 
develojiment  and  harmonization  of  which  will 
make  of  him  an  ideal  individual.  Moral  cul- 
ture should,  therefore,  aim,  not  at  suppression, 
but  at  an  harmonious  development  of  all  the 
powers,  at  self-realization. 

In  addition  to  their  view  that  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  human  instincts  have  a  place  in  the 
properly  trained  man,  the  advocates  of  the 
constructive  sort  of  moral  culture  hold  that 
the  control  or  the  suppression  of  the  undesirable 
can  take  place  only  by  substituting  something 
better.  This  substitute  can,  they  think,  be 
found  only  in  the  nature  of  the  child.  The 
negative  discipline  is,  therefore,  held  to  be 
faulty  in  that,  in  aiming  merely  to  suppress  the 
undesirable,  it  leaves  to  chance  or  to  the  un- 
directed impulse  of  the  child  the  selection  of  a 
substitute  interest  by  the  ascendency  of  which 
alone  control  of  the  objectionable  quality  is 
made  possible.  Inhibitive  education  at  best 
merely  gets  rid  of  an  evil  without  assuring 
itself  that  something  better  takes  its  place. 
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A  second  issue  in  regard  to  the  psychology 
of  the  moral  sense  is  that  between  those  who 
emphasize  freedom  and  those  who  hold  that 
cultural  influences  are  essential  to  morahty.  The 
idea  of  transcendental  freedom,  advocated  by  the 
followers  of  Kant,  led  them  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  circumstances  in  the  development 
of  morality.  Kant's  notion  was  that  the  one 
absolutely  independent  thing  about  the  individ- 
ual is  the  moral  will.  To  make  it  depend  upon 
educative  influences  seemed  to  be  to  take  from 
it  its  unconditioned  character.  Herbart,  on 
the  contrary,  held  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  concrete  problems  of  education  trans- 
cendental freedom  is  a  myth.  All  education, 
he  asserted,  aims  at  moral  character,  and  to 
maintain  that  culture  has  no  reference  to  the 
moral  will  is  to  deny  that  the  teacher  and  the 
school  have  any  serious  value.  Education, 
he  claimed,  should  not  passively  wait  for  the 
moral  nature  to  assert  itself,  but  should  con- 
tinually endeavor  by  the  presentation  of  ap- 
propriate experience,  winch  he  characterized 
as  an  "  aesthetic  presentation  of  the  world," 
to  stir  up  many-sided  interest  and  to  cultivate 
that  union  of  judgment  with  desire  which 
insures  a  comprehensive,  just,  and  steady  will. 
Both  Herbart  and  Kant  agree  that  morality 
is  a  matter  of  inner  insight.  To  get  this,  one 
must  have  that  in  his  nature  which  responds 
to  and  evaluates  the  moral  situation.  Kant, 
however,  does  not  think  that  this  moral  judg- 
ment is  a  posteriori,  or  derived  from  experi- 
ence, but  rather  a  priori.  Experience  is  moral 
because  we  make  it  so  by  judging  it,  and  the 
judgment  of  conscience  is  not  a  result  of 
instruction.  Herbart,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
clares that  it  is  to  be  evoked  only  by  the  con- 
tinued presentation  of  phases  of  experience 
in  reference  to  which  it  can  express  itself.  The 
child  becomes  moral  by  constantly  beholding 
and  reacting  to  moral  activity  in  others. 

In  more  recent  years  this  inner  response  to 
moral  .situations  which  Herbart  held  to  result 
from  familiarity  with  them  has  been  traced 
to  the  ripening  of  certain  instincts.  The 
keener  conscience  of  the  older  child  is  thus 
attributed  not  to  his  experience,  but  to  his 
maturity.  As  to  the  character  of  the  instincts 
that  lie  back  of  moral  character,  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion.  One  school  revives  the 
conception  of  Rous.seau,  who  held  that  up  to 
adolescence  the  child  is  purely  sclf-regarcUng 
and  should  be  disciplined  only  through  an 
appeal  to  his  experience  of  the  pleasant  and 
unpleasant  conse(iuences  of  his  acts.  In  the 
instincts  of  puberty,  the  interest  in  the  oppo- 
site sex  and  later  in  one's  children,  he  found 
desires  that  tend  to  break  down  tiie  self-cen- 
tered life  and  to  create  broader  sympathy 
and  an  altruistic  moral  sense.  President  G. 
Stanley  Hall  agrees  witii  Rou.sseau  in  emi)ha- 
sizing  adolescence  and  the  parental  instincts. 
According  to  him  the  life  of  ideals  is  born  and 
reaches  its  climax  in  the  "  storm  and  stress  " 


of  youth.  KJrkpatrick  in  his  Fundamentals 
of  Child  Study  includes  among  the  instincts 
that  have  a  bearing  upon  moral  development 
not  only  the  parental,  but  also  the  social  and 
regulative  instincts.  Under  the  social  in- 
stinct he  ranges  fondness  for  society,  love  of 
approbation,  sympathy,  and  altruism.  Under 
tlie  regulative  instinct  he  places  the  moral  in- 
stinct proper  and  the  religious  instinct.  The 
former  he  reduces  to  the  tendencies  toward 
self-control  and  toward  evaluating  conduct 
and  developing  ideals.  Altruism,  the  genuine 
religious  attitude,  and  the  sense  of  independ- 
ence and  responsibihty,  he  regards  as  not  much 
in  evidence  before  adolescence.  The  period 
before  adolescence  in  his  view  is,  therefore, 
merely  preparatory  so  far  as  morality  is  con- 
cerned. The  experience,  the  habits,  and  the 
knowledge  of  objective  values  to  be  gained  in 
this  preparatory  period  are,  however,  regarded 
b}'  him  as  of  the  highest  importance. 

Morality  and  the  Aim  of  Education.  —  An 
important  phase  of  the  theory  of  moral  culture 
is  concerned  in  the  relation  of  morahty  to  the 
total  aim  of  education.  Liberal  education 
has  from  time  immemorial  occupied  itself 
with  ethical  culture,  especially  its  civic  and 
social  phases.  But  the  development  of  leisure 
led  to  phases  of  culture  calculated  to  minister 
rather  to  individual  gratification  than  to  social 
service.  In  consequence,  Uheral  education 
came  to  aim  at  knowledge  and  beauty  as  well 
as  at  strictly  ethical  quahties.  Later,  the 
development  of  unworldly  religions  with  the 
attendant  emphasis  on  the  spiritual  hfe  as 
compared  to  the  hfe  of  sense,  led  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  religious  above  the  moral  aim  of 
education.  Still  later,  the  Enlightenment  of 
the  eighteenth  century  found  in  personahty 
its  supreme  concept.  The  struggle  for  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  for  freedom,  for  self- 
reahzation,  displayed  itself  in  all  phases  of 
human  hfe,  —  poUtical,  social,  economic,  artis- 
tic, and  educational.  In  education  the  ruling 
notion  of  self-realization  tended  to  draw  all 
hberal  culture  into  a  unity.  The  religious, 
the  scientific,  the  social,  and  the  a'Sthetic 
interests  were  held  to  be  mutually  dependent 
phases  of  a  developing  i)ersona!ity.  The  goal 
of  such  development  Herbart  found  in  moral 
character,  which  to  him  meant  volition  con- 
trolled by  the  broadest  insight  into  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  various  interests  of  men.  In 
his  system,  therefore,  morality  is  so  broadly 
interpreted  as  to  be  restored  to  its  ancient 
position  as  the  sole  aim  of  liberal  culture. 

The  Ilerbartians  regarded  history,  or  the 
account  of  the  human  will  in  action,  as  the 
fundamental  subject  for  the  development  of 
moral  character.  With  it  was  closely  asso- 
ciated literature.  Science  and  mathematics 
and,  indeed,  all  the  suiijects  of  the  liberal 
curriculum  were  held  to  have  an  ethical  bearing, 
and  to  justify  their  place  therein  because  of 
this  fact.     Moral  instruction,  therefore,  comes 
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to  consist  not,  in  cortaiu  rules  of  c'.ondu(;t. 
taUKJit  in  connection  with  religion  or  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  (H)urse  of  study,  but  in 
all  the  studies  of  the  school.  It  is  their  essence. 
Similarly,  moral  traininK  was  regarded  as  the 
whole  of  the  discripline  of  the  school. 

The  Herl)artian  conception  united  in  the 
notion  of  moral  (uilture  all  the  various  historic 
aims  of  lil)eral  education.  However,  it  held 
to  aristocratic  traditions  in  excluding  the  voca- 
tion from  the  liberal  ideal.  Thus  vocatioiud 
instruction  was  not  regarded  by  Herbart  as 
an  essential  jshase  of  moral  culture.  The 
democratic  and  industrial  movements  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  brought  preparation 
for  the  calling  forward  as  an  indis])ensable  factor 
in  education.  Those  who  agree  with  Herbart 
in  regarding  vocational  education  as  not  aiming 
at  moral  character,  and  at  the  same  time  sym- 
pathize with  the  modern  demand  for  training 
to  make  a  livelihood,  are  compelled  to  enlarge 
his  statement  of  the  educational  ideal.  The 
expression,  efficiency,  or  in  Spencer's  phrase 
"preparation  for  complete  living,"  has  been 
the  most  generally  current  symbol  for  the  aim 
of  education.  The  extent  to  which  human  effi- 
ciency is  a  matter  of  social  adaptation  has  led 
this  ideal  to  be  characterized  as  social  efficiency. 
Put  in  this  form,  it  is  caijable  of  a  moral  inter- 
pretation. If  morality  is  character  in  action 
in  a  social  environment,  then  social  efficiency 
must  be  held  to  be  an  essentially  moral  aim. 
Indeed,  Professor  Dewey,  in  finding  moral 
education  to  consist  in  making  instruction 
live  in  the  activities  of  the  child,  has  defined 
it  broadly  enough  to  make  it  include  all  sound 
education.  Culture  that  is  the  union  of 
thought  and  action  in  a  social  world  which 
reproduces  the  essential  problems  of  hunum 
life  and  gradually  api)roximates  to  the  social 
environment  of  the  adult  is  evidently  both 
moral  and  vocational.  Just  as  Herbart  en- 
larged the  notion  of  moral  character  to  include 
all  the  products  of  liberal  education,  so  our 
modern  democratic  education  would  seem  to 
be  widening  it  to  embrace  the  vocational  effi- 
ciency so  much  denumded  to-day. 

Present  Agitation  in  Regard  to  Moral  Edu- 
cation. —  The  issue  of  moral  education  is 
to-day  rapidly  forging  to  the  front  as  one  of 
the  leading  problems  of  the  school.  In  France 
since  1882  specific  moral  instruction  has  taken 
a  place  in  the  curriculum.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  this  has  not  always  seemed 
cither  to  French  or  to  foreign  observers  entirely 
satisfactory.  Especially  has  it  been  attacked  by 
the  clergy.  Since  the  suppression  of  the  reli- 
gious associations  and  the  consequent  disappear- 
ance of  nearly  all  the  Catholic  schools,  the 
question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  moral  instruction 
received  by  the  French  children  has  been  very 
much  in  the  foreground.  In  England  the  issue 
of  moral  instruction  has  also  become  prominent, 
stirred  up  especially  by  the  struggle  over  de- 
nominational control  in  elementary  education. 


A  commission  on  moral  instruction  and  train- 
ing, self-constituted,  but  containing  many  of 
the  leaders  in  education,  published  in  1908 
and  lOOO  an  extensive  an<l  valuable  report 
on  conditions  and  o])inions  in  reference  to  this 
matter  in  many  countries.  In  the  United 
States  for  manj'  years  the  need  of  more  atten- 
tion to  moral  education  has  been  discussed. 
In  the  convention  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  held  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
in  1907  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect 
that  "  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  enter 
at  once  upon  a  systematic  course  of  instruction, 
which  shall  embrace  not  only  a  broader  patri- 
otism, but  a  more  extended  course  of  moral 
instruction,  especially  in  regard  to  the  rights 
and  duties  of  citizenship,  the  right  of  property, 
and  the  security  and  sacredness  of  human 
life."  A  committee  was  appointed  which 
made  in  1908  and  again  in  1909  reports  on 
various  aspects  of  moral  culture.  At  the  latter 
meeting  certain  papers  recommended  special 
instruction  in  morals  as  part  of  the  curriculum. 
The  itlea  that  this  should  take  the  form,  not 
of  dogmatic  precepts,  but  of  a  rational  attack 
on  living  issues  with  the  aim  of  developing 
conscience  through  reflection  was  put  forth. 
Experimental  efforts  in  this  direction  have 
been  made,  as,  for  example,  in  the  course 
designed  by  Professor  Sharp  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  tried  in  some  of  the  high 
schools  of  that  state,  in  the  illustrated  lessons 
prepared  by  the  National  Institution  for  Moral 
Instruction,  through  its  secretary,  Milton  Fair- 
child,  and  in  courses  given  in  jirogressive  schools, 
especially  the  Ethical  Culture  School  in  New 
York  City-  The  Ethical  Culture  School  (q.v.) 
owes  its  origin  principally  to  the  efforts  of 
Professor  Felix  Adler,  to  whom  is  to  be  credited 
one  of  the  earliest  positive  attempts  to  intro- 
duce the  specifically  moral  element  into  Amer- 
ican education.  This  movement  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  number  of  Ethical  Culture 
Societies.  Among  the  most  influential  agencies 
at  present  engaged  in  the  movement  for  moral 
education  in  the  United  States  is  the  Refigious 
Education  Association,  a  voluntary  society 
founded  in  1903.  This  organization  held  at 
Providence,  R.I.,  in  February,  1911,  a  con- 
vention especially  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
moral  education,  and  in  its  Journal  for  that 
date  it  gives  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
summaries  of  the  conditions  in  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  moral  education  that  we 
possess.  It  reveals  great  diversity  of  o]jinion, 
but  so  far  as  practice  is  concerned  the  prevail- 
ing custom  is  to  trust  to  other  agencies  than 
specific  courses  in  morals.  State  laws  or 
courses  of  study  often  enijihasize  the  need  of 
moral  instruction,  but  they  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
make  such  definite  provision  for  it  as  to  insure 
that  the  schools  should  give  to  it  an  assigned 
amount  of  time  and  attempt  to  cover  a  certain 
clearly  defined  field.  Here  ami  there  where 
in  counties,  in  cities,  or  in  iiulividual  schools 
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the  personal  supervision  of  one  superintendent 
makes  possible  unity  of  conception  and  prac- 
tice, there  have  been  worked  out  fairly  definite 
schemes  of  moral  instruction.  Legislation  has, 
in  general,  laid  stress  upon  instruction  in  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  on  the  bad  effects  of  alco- 
hol and  narcotics,  and  occasionally  on  the 
humane  treatment  of  animals.  (See  Hu.mane 
Educ.\tio.v.)  It  has  required  teachers  to  be 
of  good  moral  character,  and  provided  for  the 
punishment  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  for 
immoral  conduct.  It  is  very  rare,  however, 
for  licenses  to  be  withdrawn  for  this  cause. 
As  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  giving 
moral  instruction,  the  curricula  of  colleges 
and  of  normal  schools  provide,  aside  from  a 
course  in  etliics,  very  little  that  has  much  bearing 
thereon. 

Various  Views  as  to  what  should  be  done 
in  regard  to  Moral  Education.  —  When  we 
come  to  the  problem  of  providing  adequate 
moral  culture  in  the  future,  we  find  that  the 
complexity  of  the  factors  involved  results  in  a 
corresponding  variety  of  opinions  and  sugges- 
tions. Five  main  opinions  may  be  distinguished, 
although  each  of  these  may  be  subdivided 
according  to  particular  %aews  on  minor  points. 

(1)  A  very  considerable  number  hold  that 
moral  education  requires  no  addition  to  the 
agencies  at  present  at  work  in  the  schools. 
The  chief  forces  in  moral  culture  are,  on  this 
view,  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school,  the  moral  insights  and 
ideals  to  be  derived  from  the  ordinary  studies, 
incidental  instruction  in  moral  notions  and 
practices  by  the  teacher  and  by  occa.sional 
speakers  from  outside  the  school,  and  inter- 
course of  the  children  with  each  other  on  the 
playground  and  in  school  organizations.  Of 
all  these  forces  the  personality  of  the  teacher 
is  usually  held  to  be  the  most  important.  If  it 
be  of  the  right  sort,  it  is  trusted  to  inspire  the 
pupils  and  to  be  a  constant  model  for  imita- 
tion that  goes  on  in  the  main  unconsciously. 
In  this  agency  alone,  many  believe,  lies  the 
solution  of  the  entire  problem  of  moral  culture, 
for,  in  the  last  analysis,  character  can  be  under- 
stood only  in  terms  of  the  experience  that  comes 
from  actual  contact  with  it  and  practice  in  its 
ways.  Moreover,  the  discii)linc  of  the  school, 
the  eflicicncy  of  which  is  so  important  an  ele- 
ment in  moral  culture,  depends  upon  tlie  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher.  The  sympathy  and 
the  justice,  the  patience  and  the  firmness,  the 
refinement  and  the  strength,  the  ideals  and  the 
common  sense  of  this  individual  find  their 
expression  in  the  rules  of  conduct  of  the  school, 
and  especially  in  the  si)irit  in  which  they  are 
enforced.  Thus  through  the  habituating  effects 
of  his  steady  sui)ervision  th(;  momentary 
inspirations  of  the  child  arc  converted  into 
the  traits  of  a  character. 

The  Ilerbartians  value  highly  this  personal 
contact,  but  especially  do  they  emphasize  the 
moral  value  of  the  course  of  study.     The  im- 


portance of  each  subject  is,  they  hold,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  reaction  on  character.  This 
principle  determines  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  curriculum.  History  and  litera- 
ture show  character  in  action,  and  thus  create 
ideals  and  standards,  i.e.  moral  inteUigence. 
Other  subjects  are  made  contributory  to  these, 
completing  the  circle  of  thought  and  perfecting 
the  sympathy  and  the  judgment.  ^Yhile 
the  Herbartians  emphasized  the  moral  value 
of  the  content  of  the  studies,  the  Discijilinarians 
lay  all  stress  on  their  form.  In  the  preemi- 
nently formal  work  of  the  languages  and  ot 
mathematics  they  find  a  discipline  of  the  will 
to  attentiveness,  persistence,  accuracy,  love 
of  truth,  etc.  AVhen  we  add  to  these  agencies 
for  moral  instruction  the  life  on  the  plaj'ground 
and  in  the  school  societies,  we  are  able,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  to  cultivate  adequately  the 
additional  virtues  of  courage,  tact,  self-control, 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  sense  of 
obligation  for  public  service.  Finally,  unusual 
occasions  in  the  hfe  of  the  school,  such  as  the 
celebration  of  an  anniversary,  the  advent  of 
a  stranger  who  will  address  the  pupils,  or  some 
crisis  demanding  an  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  the 
general  body,  for  example,  athletic  contests 
or  a  reform  in  bad  practices,  such  as  cheating 
in  examinations,  —  all  these  afford  constant 
opportunity  to  promote  and  to  re\'ive  healthy 
moral  life. 

Those  who  hold  the  present  agencies  to  be 
adequate  for  moral  culture  may,  and  often  do, 
feel  a  need  for  greater  efficiency  in  regard  to 
some  or  all  of  them.  They  frequently  urge 
the  need  of  better  selection  of  teachers  from 
the  point  of  view  of  personal  influence,  of  dis- 
cipline that  will  be  more  effective  in  developing 
moral  strength,  of  more  careful  selection  of 
liistory  and  literature  with  a  view  to  the  ethical 
effect  thereof,  of  such  methods  of  instruction 
as  will  more  successfuUj'  bring  out  ethical 
ideas,  of  more  sympathj-  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  with  the  play  of  the  child  or  with  his 
social  life  and  home  conditions,  of  more  care- 
ful supervision  of  such  of  these  interests  as  can 
be  influenced  by  the  school,  or  of  more  frequent 
departures  from  the  routine  of  the  school  work 
in  order  to  introduce  an  exercise  having  ethical 
significance.  The  study  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  should,  many  think,  include  instruction 
not  only  in  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco, 
but  also  in  matters  pertaining  to  sex.  Simi- 
larly, the  work  in  history  and  civics  should 
include  more  attention  than  is  commonly  given 
to  the  obligations  of  the  individual  in  regard 
to  public  service.  All  these  reforms  involve 
no  radical  transformation  of  the  school  as  at 
present  organized. 

(2)  A  second  party  consists  of  those  who 
hold  tiiat  the  key  to  efTcclive  moral  instruction 
is  to  be  found  only  in  religion.  They  would, 
therefore,  either  introiiuce  more  religion  into 
the  schools  or  look  for  the  needed  betterment 
of    moral    education    largely    to    independent 
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religious  uf^enrips,  wliicli  tlipy  would  dovelop 
to  urt'iiter  ctficicncy  in  this  field.  The  various 
solutions  of  the  proi)l(Mii  of  the  relation  of  niorid 
and  religious  instruetioii  have  aln-ady  been 
dealt  with.  In  Rencral,  it  may  be  said  that, 
although  the  jiresent  movement  in  favor  of 
more  moral  education  lias  been  greatly  pro- 
moted by  those  interested  jirimarily  in  tlie 
religious  life,  still  comijaratively  few  look  for 
reform  through  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
religious  instruction  in  the  schools.  (See 
Religious  Education.) 

(3)  A  very  considerable  number  hold  that 
what  we  need  is  not  more  or  dilTerent  moral 
instruction,  but  rather  the  develojmient  of  new 
and  more  efTectivc  agencies  for  moral  training. 
Two  plans  are  advocated,  each  of  which  has 
been  experimented  with.  Tlu^  one  strives  to 
develop  theidea  of  student  self-government  (f/.r.) 
so  as  to  awaken  in  the  child  as  soon  as  possible 
the  sense  of  responsibility  under  the  stimulus 
of  sharing  in  the  work  of  making  and  adminis- 
tering law.  The  George  Junior  Re])ublic 
(q.v.)  is,  perhaps,  as  complete  an  illustration 
of  this  conception  as  we  have.  Although 
designed  primarily  for  wayward  youth  living 
and  working  together  in  a  small  community, 
it  embodies  ideas  of  self-government  that  many 
think  should  be  far  more  completely  realized 
in  every  school  than  they  are  at  present.  By 
such  methods  it  may  be  possible  not  only  to 
turn  the  disciphne  of  the  school  over  largely 
to  the  pupils  themselves,  but  even  to  give 
them  considerable  initiative  and  control  in 
reference  to  their  studies  and  occujiations. 
The  second  plan  addresses  itself  to  a  far  more 
systematic  organization  of  the  games  and  rec- 
reations of  the  young.  Children,  it  is  thought, 
may,  and  should,  be  taught  to  play  as  well  as  to 
work,  and  through  this  agency  the  needed 
supplement  to  their  present  social  and  ethical 
training  is  conceived  to  be  obtainable,  for  it 
is  in  the  amusements  rather  than  in  the  work 
that  ethical  degeneration  is  most  to  be  feared 
and  ethical  advance  most  to  be  hoped  for. 
Hence  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers 
with  competent  supervision  are  advocated  for 
the  cities.  It  is  urged  that  the  school  should 
become  the  leading  social  center  for  the  com- 
munity, fostering  athletic  sports,  literary, 
musical,  scientific,  and  social  entertainments, 
and  in  numberless  ways  contributing  to  the 
healthy  interest  of  children  and  even  of  adults 
in  a  common  Ufe  of  voluntary  yet  incalculably 
beneficial  diversion. 

Both  self-government  and  play  have  from 
time  immemorial  been  to  some  extent  utiUzed 
as  educational  forces  in  the  great  Enghsh 
Public  schools,  and  there  their  value  has  been 
convincingly  demonstrated.  However,  it  is 
felt  by  many  English  observers  that  this 
PubUc  School  life  -nith  all  its  excellent  features 
is  too  much  a  life  by  itself,  interested  too  ex- 
clusively in  its  own  affairs  to  constitute  the 
best  sort  of  a  preparation  for  active  participa- 


tion in  the  social  life  of  the  outer  world.  This 
defect  is  one  likely  to  be  found  in  boarding 
school  training  everywhere,  and  it  is  undoubt- 
edly desirable  that  the  school  in  developing  its 
own  community  life  should  keep  in  close  contact 
with  the  family,  the  economic,  the  social,  and 
the  i)oliticaI  interests  of  the  wider  i)ublic.  (See 
Athletics,  Education.\l  ;  Public  Schools.) 

(4)  Of  all  the  present-day  advocates  of 
radical  changes  in  regard  to  i)rovision  for 
moral  education,  those  who  believe  in  direct 
and  regular  instruction  in  morals  make  up  the 
most  distinct  and,  perhaps,  the  most  numerous 
group.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
First,  we  have  those  who  hold  that  a  graded 
course  in  morals  should  run  through  the  school, 
beginning  in  the  primary  department.  They 
insi.st  that  such  work  can  be  made  intelligible, 
interesting,  and  practically  effective,  that  it 
need  not  be  mere  preaching,  nor  be  dogmatic, 
nor  productive  of  priggishncss.  Second,  there 
are  many  who  regard  routine  teaching  of  ordi- 
nary preceptive  morality  as,  perhaps,  un- 
necessary and  a  rather  dry  formahsm  at  best, 
but  who  hold  that  the  older  children,  especially 
those  of  high  school  grade,  should  take  up  the 
rational  discussion  of  concrete  ethical  issues 
such  as  are  creating  the  difficult  problems  in 
the  life  of  the  day.  School  instruction  in 
morality  is  thus  made  rational  rather  than 
dogmatic  and  should,  therefore,  be  for  the  most 
part  postponed  until  abihty  to  reflect  becomes 
prominent  in  the  child. 

(5)  Finally,  we  have  many  who  believe 
that  the  failure  of  our  schools  in  teaching 
morality  is  due  not  to  the  absence  of  direct 
moral  instruction,  but  rather  to  the  divorce 
between  instruction  and  practice  that  is  found 
to  such  an  extent  in  school  work.  A  school 
that  constitutes  a  genuine  Ufe,  that  teaches 
through  the  solution  of  actual  problems  that 
confront  the  school  society  will,  they  think, 
have  no  need  of  special  agencies  to  instruct  in 
duty  or  responsibihty  or  to  train  in  right  habits. 
The  moral  sense  is  born  in  the  practical  emer- 
gencies of  life,  and  by  confronting  a  child  with 
these  we  maj'  easily  develop  that  sort  of  feeling, 
thinking,  and  acting  which  belongs  to  a  strong 
and  efficient  character.  We  need  not  so  much 
to  expand  the  curriculum  in  order  to  include 
moraUty,  as  to  reorganize  it  and  the  method 
of  teaching  it  so  as  to  make  it  stand  for  an 
inevitable  progress  of  the  child  into  the  prob- 
lems and  the  ideals  of  the  social  hfe  of  the  time. 

E.  N.  H. 
See    Character;    Ethics  and    Education; 
Religious  Education. 
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MORAL      EDUCATION      BOARD.  —  See 

Mou-VL  Educwtio.n. 

MORAL  IMBECILITY.  — See  Moral  In- 
sanity. 

MORAL  INSANITY.  —  This  term  has  been 
used  to  indicate  an  inability  on  tlic  part  of  the 
individual  to  comport  himself  in  accordance 
with  the  legal  and  moral  standards  of  the 
community,  and  is  not  a  disease  in  itself 
(although  so  considered  by  some  EngUsh 
writers).  It  is  a  symptom  to  be  found  es- 
pecially in  the  feeble-minded  and  in  cases  of 
paresis  {q.v.).  The  condition  is  most  clearly 
seen  in  those  individuals  who  are  known  as 
moral  imbeciles.  These  people  steal,  he,  and 
perform  all  kinds  of  immoral  se.xual  acts  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  normal.  Such  an  in- 
dividual may  otherwise  be  normal  mentally, 
but  the  moral  sense  appears  to  be  lacking. 
The  subject  is  one  of  considerable  importance 
in  deahng  with  school  children,  and  especially 
with  the  so-called  delinquent  classes. 

S.  L  F. 
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MORAL    TRAINING.  — See    Moral     Ed- 

DCATKJ-V. 

MORALITY     AND     MORAL     SENSE.— 

Morahty  in  its  objective  meaning  is  the  body 
of  practices,  habits,  and  beliefs  which  the  pre- 
vailing enlightened  judgment  of  a  i^eriod  re- 
gards as  right,  and  which  accordingly  it  strives 
to  inculcate  by  all  forms  of  education  and  tui- 
tion, and  which,  within  certain  limits,  it  strives 
to  enforce  against  individuals  who  openly 
transgress.  The  various  theories  of  morals 
or  ethics  arise  jiartly  from  the  elTorts  to  criti- 
cize, purify,  and  systematize  current  morality 
in  the  objective  sense,  and  partly  in  the  effort 
to  discover  its  ultimate  basis  and  justification. 
Moral  sense,  in  its  broader  usage,  denotes 
the  body  of  judgments  current  in  a  community 
with  respect  to  morality.  It  is  called  a  "  sense" 
to  express  its  relatively  unreasoned  character; 
our  more  fundamental  moral  estimates  anil 
ideas  have  become  ingrained  in  us  by  educa- 
tion and  habit,  and  hence  are  identified  with 


our  immediate  emotional  and  practical  re- 
sponses rather  than  with  consciously  reasoned 
out  conclusions.  In  its  more  technical  mean- 
ing, "  moral  sense  "  denotes  one  variety  of  the 
theory  about  morality  which  holds  that  moral 
judgments  are  innate  or  intuitive,  not  the 
results  of  experience.  The  term  "  sense  "  is 
used  to  indicate  the  notion  that  the  direct 
perception  of  right  and  wrong  attaches  to 
particular  cases,  not  to  general  principles. 
In  the  case  of  its  leading  historic  representa- 
tives, Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson,  it  also 
connoted  an  assimilation  of  our  moral  to  our 
ffisthetic  perception.  Just  as  a  man  of  good 
taste  responds  immediately  to  the  beauty  or 
ugliness  of  objects,  so  a  man  of  moral  sense 
appreciates  at  once  the  loveliness  or  baseness 
of  character  and  acts.  J.  D. 

See  Ethics;  Innate  Ideas;  Intuition; 
MoR.\L  Education. 

MORAVIAN  CHURCH  AND  EDUCA- 
TION.—The  liistory  of  the  Moravian  Church 
falls  into  two  parts,  that  of  the  Ancient  Unitas 
Fratrum,  extencUng  from  1457  to  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  of  the  re- 
suscitated church  —  variously  known  as  the 
Unity  of  the  Brethren,  Bruedergemeine,  Herrn- 
huters,  but  most  commonly  called  the  IVIoravian 
Church  —  reacliing  from  the  latter  date  to  the 
present  time.  In  both  periods  this  church 
has  been  deeply  interested  and  energetically 
engaged  in  educational   woi'k. 

At  a  very  early  day  the  Ancient  Unitas 
Fratrum,  first  estabhshed  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  and  later  in  Poland,  gave  attention 
to  popular  education.  From  its  famous  pre- 
cursor, John  Huss,  great  reformer,  but  also  the 
most  popular  professor  of  the  University  of 
Prague  in  liis  day,  it  had  received  inspiration 
to  fight  ignorance,  the  fruitful  mother  of  sin 
and  error.  Free  elementary  schools  were 
opened  in  all  the  villages  where  the  Unity  had 
parishes.  In  course  of  time  they  ranked 
among  the  best  of  the  land.  With  the  aid  of 
frienilly  nobles,  some  fifteen  liighcr  schools 
Were  established  at  different  points  in  Bohe- 
mia and  Moravia,  the  fame  of  wliich  attracted 
pu])ils  from  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  church 
and  the  country,  even  sons  of  the  nobility. 
In  these  schools  the  syllabus  was  much  the 
same  as  in  other  schools  of  corresponding 
grade.  Latin  was  taught  in  most,  and  in 
some  dialectics,  rhetoric,  physics,  astronomy, 
and  geometry.  The  system  of  education  was 
largely  practical.  Clnef  stress  was  laid  on 
religious  training.  Among  the  textl>ooks  were 
a  catechism,  a  book  of  extracts  from  the  (lospcls 
and  l'4)istles,  a  "  Book  of  Morals,"  and  the 
hynuibook  of  the  church,  the  fii.st  edition 
of  wiucii  api^eared  in  1501.  A  college  was 
founded  at  iMbeiiscluietz  for  young  nobknien  in 
1574.  Ten  years  later  a  theological  seminary  was 
established  in  connection  with  this  institution, 
and  within   tiie  succeeding  twenty  years   other 
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divinity  schools  wore  opened  :it  Jungbunzlau 
ill  IJolu'iiiia,  Preiau  in  Moraviii,  and  at  OstroroR 
ill  Poland.  The  iniiii.slers  of  the  Unity  came 
to  be  among  the  most  highly  educated  of  the 
time.  The  famous  college  at  Lissa,  Poland, 
over  which  Conienius  presided  for  some  time, 
was  heRun  in  1G24.  In  C'omenius  (q.v.)  all 
that  was  best  in  the  educational  experience 
of  the  Anci(-nt  Unitas  Fratruni  was  embodied. 
Practically  all  of  these  schools  were  wiped  out 
by  the  terrible  anti-reformation  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  which  well-iURh  crushed  the 
church  itsi'lf,  though  not  before  they  had 
given  powerful  stimulus  to  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing all  over  Europe. 

Largely  through  the  influence  and  almost 
prophetic  provision  of  Conienius,  the  traditions 
of  the  Ancient  Unitas  Fratrum  and  the  means 
for  reconstructing  its  peculiar  system  were 
preserved  against  a  possible  resuscitation  of 
the  organization.  In  the  event,  this  was 
brought  about  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  in  Saxonj-,  under  the  leadership 
of  Count  Zinzendorf.  Thus  the  educational 
ideals  of  the  Ancient  Unitas  Fratrum  were 
transmitted  under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 
They  were,  also,  invigorated  by  an  infusion  of 
the  best  elements  of  the  European  culture 
of  the  time  through  Zinzendorf,  of  Halle  and 
Wittenberg,  as  well  as  Spangenberg  and 
Boehlcr  of  Jena,  Pyrlaeus  of  Leipzig,  and  many 
other  university  men  who  became  identified 
with  the  Moravians  and  knew  the  value  of 
liberal  culture.  Naturally,  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Moravian  settlement  at  Herrn- 
hut,  Saxony,  attention  was  devoted  to  educa- 
tion, particularly  because  many  of  the  Mora- 
vians were  so  occupied  with  the  diversified 
missionary  and  evangelistic  operations  of  the 
church,  speedily  and  widely  established,  that 
pro\nsion  had  to  be  made  for  their  children. 
Hence,  boarding  schools  as  well  as  day  schools 
were  started.  By  IT.iO  the  church  had  es- 
tablished in  Germany  an  infant  school,  two 
boys'  schools  and  a  girls'  school,  a  psedagogium 
and  a  theological  seminary;  in  England  a  boys' 
school ;  in  America  two  girls'  schools  and  a 
boys'  school,  besides  day  schools  in  each  of 
these  countries  and  elementary  mission  schools 
in  various  heathen  lands.  In  them  all  the 
Coinenian  princijiles  ruled.  Great  emphasis 
was  laid  on  religious  training;  Moravian 
teachers  aimed  at  well-rounded  Christian 
character.  Considerable  attention  was  given 
to  handwork,  both  for  boys  and  girls.  The 
schools  came  to  enjoy  a  fine  reputation  for 
thorough  training  and  strict  moral  discipline. 
Much  stress  was  laid  on  indi\-idual  attention. 
In  consequence,  the  schools  became  widely  popu- 
lar, especially  among  the  cultivated  classes, 
and  at  an  early  day  they  were  opened  to  other 
than  Moravian  children.  Thus  the  church 
came  to  recognize  in  this  direction  an  oppor- 
tunity for  widening  its  mission.  Moravian 
educational  theories  were  formulated  by  Bishop 


P.  E.  Layritz  in  Bclrachtungen  iihcr  cine 
vcrHdndige  und  chrixtUclw.  Erziehung  der  Kinder 
(Thdui/hls  on  a  nitional  and  Christian  education 
(if  Children,  177C),  giving  suggestions  for  educa- 
tion up  to  twenty-one. 

Subsequently,  the  educational  activity  of 
the  church  was  greatly  developed.  In  Germany 
fourteen  day  schools,  primary  and  more  ad- 
vanced, are  maintained.  In  addition  there 
are  ten  boarding  schools  for  girls  and  six  for- 
boys.  Recently  mu('h  interest  has  been  shown 
in  industrial  schools  carried  on  for  girls  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  are 
instructed  in  the  womanly  arts  of  handiwork, 
music,  housekeeping,  etc.  There  are  fourteen 
such  schools.  For  the  furtherance  of  all  this 
educational  activity  a  teachers'  seminary  for 
men  was  established  in  1872,  at  Niesky,  and 
one  for  women,  in  LS75,  at  Gnadau.  The 
secular  instruction  is  kept  well  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Imperial  Department  of 
In.struction.  Besides,  a  college  and  a  theologi- 
cal seminary  continue  their  distinctive  work, 
and  a  missionary  training  institute  is  in  opera- 
tion. In  England  and  Ireland  there  are  five 
day  schools.  Two  boarding  schools  for  boj's 
and  five  for  girls  are  maintained,  which,  as 
regards  secular  education,  are  recognized  sec- 
ondary schools,  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  University  Local  Examinations.  A 
theological  college  has  been  doing  its  work 
since  1860,  and  a  missionary  training  school 
was  estabhshed  in  recent  years. 

In  America  Moravians  began  their  work  in 
1735,  settling  first  in  Georgia  and  a  few  years 
later  transferring  their  operations  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  neighboring  colonies.  In 
1739  Spangenberg  wrote  to  Count  Zinzendorf 
from  Pennsylvania  (see  Pennsylvania,  Edu- 
cation in)  that  "  almost  no  one  made  the  youth 
his  concern."  Naturally,  therefore,  Mora- 
vians in  this  country  included  educational 
effort  in  their  plans.  Their  special  zeal  and 
capacity  for  the  training  of  the  young  blossomed 
out  in  schools  of  various  kinds,  particularly 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  provincial  au- 
thorities, during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  did  next  to  nothing  for 
the  cause  of  general  education.  In  1742  Zin- 
zendorf inaugurated  a  school  for  girls  in  Ger- 
mantown ;  later  this  was  transferred  to 
Bethlehem,  Penn.,  where  it  still  continues 
as  a  seminary  and  college  for  women.  A 
school  for  boys  was  founded  at  Nazareth  in 
1743,  but  was  transferred,  two  years  later,  to 
Fredcrickstown,  where  it  flourished  for  some 
years.  Linden  Hall  Seminary  for  girls  was 
founded  in  1746,  and  reorganized  in  1794,  at 
Lititz,  Penn.  During  the  next  three  years 
more  than  a  dozen  day  schools  were  opened 
in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  for  it  was  the 
policy  of  Moravian  leaders  to  organize  schools 
wherever  they  established  a  congregation  or 
posted  a  preaching  station.  LTnfortunatcly, 
these  schools  ceased  when  Braddock's  defeat 
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opened  the  floodgates  and  a  turbulent  stream 
of  savagery  poured  into  the  back  country 
beyond  the  Blue  Mountains.  Thus  Moravian 
educational  effort  was  driven  back  upon  itself 
and  confined  to  the  parochial  and  boarding 
schools  of  the  settlements.  Yet  at  this  critical 
time  a  boys'  school  was  opened  at  Nazareth 
in  1759.  After  reorganization  in  1785,  this 
has  continued  to  the  present  time.  The 
Salem  Female  Academ.y  and  the  Salem  Boys' 
School,  X.  C,  were  established  somewhat  later. 
Both  are  flourishing  at  the  present  time,  the 
former  under  the  name  and  character  of  the 
Salem  Academy  and  College  for  Women.  At 
the  present  time  in  America  Moravians  are 
operating  three  boarding  schools  for  girls,  two 
of  which  are  also  colleges,  one  boarding  school 
for  boys,  and  three  day  or  parochial  schools. 
In  1807  a  theological  seminary  was  established, 
and  reorganized  in  1858  under  the  name  and 
character  of  the  Moravian  College  and  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

In  subjecting  to  scrutiny  the  curricula  of 
these  schools  in  their  early  days,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  textbooks  were  rare.  The 
accessories  of  the  modern  schoolroom  were 
mainly  wanting.  Nevertheless  in  some  of 
them  special  attention  was  paid  to  English, 
French,  and  German.  Mathematics,  astron- 
omy, and  history  find  their  places  beside  the 
more  elementary  branches.  At  Nazareth 
Latin  and  Greek  were  read.  Instrumental 
and  vocal  music  and  drawing  contributed 
pleasant  accomplishments.  The  Bethlehem 
spinning,  needlework,  and  embroidery  were 
famous,  fitting  young  women  for  life.  In  the 
boys'  school  at  Lititz  opportunity  was  fur- 
nished for  learning  various  trades.  Unob- 
trusively and  free  from  sectarian  bias,  religion 
was  imparted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Despite 
defects  and  crudities,  here  were  the  elements 
of  a  liberal  education.  At  the  present  time 
these  schools  measure  up  to  the  standards  of 
similar  schools  elsewhere  in  the  land. 

In  colonial  days  the  Moravians  maintained 
mission  schools  among  the  Indians.  Wherever 
it  was  possible  in  the  Indian  country,  within 
and  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Pennsylvania 
colony,  church  and  school  were  established. 
Wickersham,  History  of  Education  in  Penn- 
sylvania, pays  these  Mora\'ian  niis.sion  schools 
the  following  tribute:  "  Even  Carlisle  and 
Hampton,  with  all  their  merit,  have  less  to 
recommend  them  as  schools  for  Indians,  than 
had  the  old  Moravian  towns  of  Gnadenhuetten, 
Friedenshuetten,  and  Frieden.sstadt." 

The  mission  work  of  the  Moravians  has  been 
extensive,  and  has  embraced  the  West  Indies, 
Central  and  South  America,  Labrador,  Green- 
land, Alaska,  the  North  American  Indians, 
South  Africa,  East  Central  Africa,  Australia, 
and  Tibet.  In  each  case  educational  and 
evangelistic  work  went  hand  in  hand,  various 
grades  of  schools  being  established  in  many 
lands. 


The  present  extent  of  all  Moravian  educa- 
tional work  may  be  summed  up  thus.  The 
Moravian  Church  operates  409  schools,  employs 
on  their  account  1312  teachers,  and  imparts 
instruction  to  36,101  children  and  young 
people  either  bearing  the  Moravian  name  or 
intrusted  by  tiiose  of  other  names  to  its  educa- 
tional institutions.  Moravian  schools  embrace 
a  wide  range  scholastically,  from  humble  ele- 
mentary schools  to  technical  institutions  of 
recognized  worth.  There  arc  kindergarten 
and  primary  schools,  parochial  day  and  board- 
ing schools,  industrial,  teacher  training  and 
missionary  training  schools,  colleges,  university 
affihations,  and  theological  seminaries.  True 
to  their  international  character,  Moravian 
schools,  of  one  or  another  of  these  types,  are 
doing  their  work  on  every  continent,  in  many 
lands,  among  diverse  peoples,  and  through  vari- 
ous tongues.  W.  N.  S. 
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MORAVIAN  COLLEGE  AND  THEOLOG- 
ICAL   SEMINARY,    BETHLEHEM,     PA. -- 

The  theological  seminary  was  established  in 
1807  at  Nazareth,  Pa.,  and  removed  to  Bethle- 
hem in  1837,  when  a  regular  college  course  was 
established.  After  an  interval  at  Nazareth, 
the  institution  was  permanently  established  at 
Bethlehem  in  1858  and  incorporated  under  the 
present  title  in  1863.  The  college  offers 
classical,  Latin  scientific,  and  general  scientific 
courses  leading  to  the  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees. 
The  seminary  confers  the  B.D.  after  a  two 
years'  course  preceded  by  classical  studies. 
The  enrollment  in  1911-1912  was  sixty-seven 
and  the  faculty  numbers  six  members. 

MORBID.  —  Used  particularly  in  speaking 
of  iilcas;  is  the  equivalent  of  abnormal  (q.v.). 
Morbid  states  may  be  temporary  or  persist- 
ent, but  in  either  case  do  not  necessarily  de- 
note a  condition  of  insanity.  S.  I.  F. 

MORBID  PSYCHOLOGY.  —  See  Psychol- 
ogy,   P.'\THOL0(;ll',\L. 

MORBIDITY  IN  SCHOOL  CHILDREN.  — 

This  term  is  u.sed  to  indicate  tiie  disease  rate, 
usually  estimated  in  percentage  for  school 
cliildren.     Many    extensive    investigations    in 
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clilTcrciit  coiuitrii's  have  now  been  made.  In 
ISSl  llc'i'ti'l  i)ul)lish(Ml  the  results  of  his  classic 
stuily  of  over  4{)()()  school  childiTU  in  the  liinliei" 
schools  of  ("oijenhasf'i-  The  result  showed 
that  31.1  per  cent  of  the  hoys  and  .'59.-1  ])er 
cent  of  the  girls  were  suffering  from  chronic 
diseases,  not  including  defects  of  siglit  and 
hearing.  This  investigation  was  followed  in 
1882  by  the  ajipointnicnt  of  commissions  both 
ill  Denmark  and  Sweden  to  study  the  subject. 
The  Danish  C'oniniis.sion  reported  on  the 
health  of  17,5()o  boys  and  11,040  girls.  Of 
the  total  number  of  boys  29  per  cent  were  found 
ill,  of  the  girls  41  per  cent.  The  report  of  the 
Swedish  Commission  concerned  the  health 
of  some  18,000  pupils  of  the  higher  schools. 
Axel  Key  who  prepared  the  report  for  this 
Commission  gave  for  the  largest  group  the 
following  statistics.  Of  11,210  pupils  of  the 
higher  boys'  schools,  48.8  per  cent  were  afflicted 
with  chronic  disease,  the  largest  percentage 
of  illness  being  found  on  the  classic  side.  Of 
3072  pupils  in  the  higher  girls'  schools  the  per- 
centage of  illness  was  01.7  per  cent.  These 
investigations  in  Scandinavian  schools  raised 
grave  questions  in  regard  to  the  conditions 
of  school  life  in  general.  How  far  the  school 
was  responsible  was  not  evident,  but  it  seemed 
clear  that  the  conditions  of  school  life  together 
with  home  study  and  an  inadequate  supply 
of  sleep  were  in  large  part  responsible. 

Since  these  earlier  studies  many  investiga- 
tions of  the  health  of  school  children  have  been 
made  in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  While 
the  percentage  of  illness  is  not  as  great  usually 
as  found  by  the  Danish  and  Swedish  Commis- 
sions, it  a]5pears  that  everywhere  there  are 
a  large  number  of  children  suffering  from 
chronic  disease.  And  if  we  add  to  this  the 
number  that  suffer  from  contagious  diseases, 
and  from  the  various  defects  of  sight,  hearing, 
etc.,  the  numlier  of  children  that  need  special 
hygienic  care  is  likely  to  be  large  in  any  school 
class. 

Many  investigations  in  different  cities  of 
this  country  have  shown  a  large  percentage 
of  the  school  children  with  chronic  disease  or 
physical  defects.  While  it  is  impossible  to 
generalize  from  the  statistics  at  hand,  it  is  a 
conservative  estimate  that  25  per  cent  of  the 
children  in  any  school  are  likely  to  be  handi- 
capped by  illness  or  defect  of  some  kind. 
On  the  basis  of  the  investigation  of  275,041 
children  examined  in  New  York  City  in  the 
years  1905  to  1908,  of  which  71.9  per  cent  were 
found  to  have  diseases  or  defects,  Mr.  Wm.  H. 
Allen  estimated  that  the  number  of  school 
children  in  the  United  States  needing  attention 
would  bo  over  14,000,000.  It  is  to  be  understood, 
however,  that  these  large  percentages  are  due 
to  the  inclusion  of  defects  in  sight  and  hearing 
and  diseases  of  the  teeth.  While  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  the  percentage  of  disease 
may  not  be  as  great,  it  is  probably  true  that  if 
the  above-mentioned  defects  are  included,  this 


estimate  would  not  be  too  large.  Pulilic  alarm 
or  ridicule,  iiowevcr,  is  often  based  on  a  mis- 
aiiprehension  of  the  condition  just  noted. 

These  cliildr(!n  are  in  every  school;  tluir 
presence  cannot  be  ignored;  they  make  up  in 
large  degree  the  army  of  laggards;  they  arc 
apt  to  be  the  cases  that  reciuire  discipline, 
and  the  cause  of  most  of  the  absence  from 
school;  they  make  the  task  of  the  teacher 
difhcult,  and  special  hygienic  care  and  medical 
ins|)ection  are  necessary.  W.  H.  B. 

See  Mkdical  Inspection. 
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MORE,  HANNAH  (1745-1833).  —  Eng- 
lish author  and  philanthropist,  born  at  Staple- 
ton,  near  Bristol,  the  daughter  of  a  school- 
master. She  showed  a  ready  ability  and  keen 
intellect,  and  studied  Latin,  modern  languages, 
history,  and  mathematics.  Although  she  be- 
gan writing  early,  her  first  serious  work  was  a 
jxistoral  drama,  The.  Search  after  Happiness 
(1702),  to  be  acted  by  the  children  at  her  sis- 
ters' school.  From  this  time  on  she  devoted 
herself  with  remarkable  success  to  a  literary 
career,  and  in  London  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  leaders  in  the  world  of  literature,  being  a 
favorite  with  Johnson  and  Garrick,  who  pro- 
duced some  of  her  plays.  The  death  of  Car- 
rick  (1779)  marked  a  change  in  her  career,  and 
she  devoted  herself  almost  entirely  to  devo- 
tional and  religious  literature.  In  1785  she 
settled  in  the  Cheddar  district,  at  that  time 
notoriously  vicious  and  neglected.  Influenced 
by  Wilberforce,  Hannah  j\Iore  and  her  sisters 
devoted  themselves  to  uphfting  and  inqirov- 
ing  the  population  for  ten  miles  around  their 
home  at  Cowslip  Green.  The  girls  were  em- 
ployed at  spinning  and  weaving;  witli  the  boys 
they  were  taught  the  Catechism,  Psalms,  and 
the  Bible.  A  Bible  cla.ss  was  held  for  adults. 
The  Mores  trained  teachers  for  this  work,  and 
Hannah  wrote  some  books.  Anxious,  however, 
as  Miss  More  was  for  the  uplift  of  her  neigh- 
bors, she  considered  that  reading  was  a  suffi- 
cient   accompUshment   for   laborers'    children; 
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but  farmers'  children  might  for  an  extra  fee 
learn  writing  and  arithmetic.  Another  phase 
of  JMiss  More's  acti\-ity  was  her  work  against 
the  Jacobin  influences  of  the  time  and  the 
writings  of  men  like  Tom  Paine.  Of  this  type 
was  her  Village  Politics,  by  Will  Chip,  1793. 
In  1794  she  commenced  the  issue  of  Cheap 
Repository  Tracts,  consisting  of  stories  for  the 
poor  pointing  the  morals  of  contentment  and 
loyalty.  These  appeared  three  times  a  month, 
and  were  continued  until  1797.  The  circula- 
tion in  the  first  year  is  said  to  have  been  over 
two  million  copies.  In  1S18  she  pubhshed 
Moral  Sketches  of  prevailing  Opinions  of  Man- 
ners foreign  and  domestic,  with  Reflections  on 
Prayer.  In  1799  appeared  her  Strictures  on  the 
Modern  System  of  Female  Education,  ivith  a 
View  of  the  Principles  of  Conduct  prevaleid 
among  Wometi  of  Rank  and  Fashion  (1799), 
iu  which  she  criticizes  the  prevaihng  demand 
for  external  accomplishments  and  a  multitude 
of  knowledge  without  any  depth.  Religion, 
she  maintained,  should  be  the  most  prominent 
part  of  education,  for  "  we  have  to  educate 
not  only  rational,  but  accountable  beings." 
At  the  same  time  the  education  of  women 
should  tend  to  make  them  fit  companions  and 
helpmates  for  men,  and  "  the  chief  end  to  be 
proposed  in  cultivating  the  understandings 
of  women  is  to  qualify  them  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  life."  Miss  More  also  wrote 
Hints  towards  forming  the  Character  of  a  Young 
Princess  (1805),  a  book  of  advice  on  the  educa- 
tion of  Princess  Charlotte,  by  some  thought 
to  have  been  written  at  the  request  of  Queen 
Charlotte. 
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MORE,  SIR  THOMAS  (1478-1535).  — 
English  statesman  and  author,  born  in  Lon- 
don, the  son  of  a  barrister.  He  attended  St. 
Anthony's  School  in  Threadneedle  Street, 
where  also  were  Colet  and  Latimer.  On 
leaving  school  he  was  placed  in  the  household 
of  Cardinal  Morton,  Archbisliop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  recognized  the  boy's  ability  and  had 
him  sent  to  Oxford  (1492).  More  was  entered 
at  Canterbury  Ilall,  which  was  later  incorpo- 
rated witii  Christ  Church.  Here  he  met 
Linacre  and  (irocyn  (qq.v.),  and  from  the 
former  learned  Greek.  II(!  had  broad  intc-rests, 
and  besides  his  ability  in  Latin  and  Greek,  he 
had  a  knowledge  of  French,  history,  mathe- 
matics, and  music.  In  1494  his  father,  fearing 
for  his  religious  opinions,  withdrew  him  from 
Oxford  and  entered  him  at  New  Inn,  and  later 
at  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1497  More  met  Erasmus 
(q.v.),  and  the  two  became  firm  friends;  and  it  is 
probable  that  through  Erasmus'  influence 
More  continued  his  sciiolarly  pursuits.  For 
a  time  More  had  thoughts  of  retiring  into 
clerical  life,  but  setting  them  aside  he  devoted 


himself  to  law  with  great  success.  In  1504 
he  entered  Parhament;  in  1515  he  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  there 
he  met  many  humanist  scholars,  cliief  among 
them  Peter  Giles,  and  began  what  was  later 
pubhshed  as  the  second  part  of  the  Utopia; 
in  1521  he  was  knighted,  and,  enjoying  the  favor 
of  Wolsey,  he  was  made  speaker  of  the  House 
in  1523;  in  1529  he  was  created  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, retiring  into  private  life  in  1532.  He 
joined  Henry  VIII  in  his  early  attack  on  Luther; 
but  while  the  King  broke  away  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  More  remained  a  stanch 
member;  and  this,  combined  with  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  King's  marriage  to  Anne  Boleyn, 
brought  him  to  the  scaffold  in  1535. 

More  was  a  keen  man  with  a  strong  sense 
of  humor;  devoted  to  the  Church,  he  was  not 
bhnd  to  the  defects  of  many  of  its  ministers; 
with  his  piety  he  combined  a  great  love  of 
the  liberal  studies,  to  which  he  added  a  love 
of  music  and  art.  As  an  autiior  he  composed 
many  poems  in  Latin  and  EngUsh;  in  prose 
his  chief  works  were  written  in  vigorous  lan- 
guage, if  clumsy  in  construction,  in  defense 
of  Papacy  against  the  reformers  at  home  and 
abroad.  His  best  known  work  is  the  Utopia, 
written  in  Latin  and  published  in  1516  at 
Louvain,  and  frequently  republished  at  other 
places.  The  earliest  EngHsh  translation  was 
made  in  1551  by  Raphe  Robinson,  and  has  been 
reprinted  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 
The  Utopia  (Ou  tottos)  is  a  description  of 
an  ideal  country  free  from  the  abuses  of  the 
Old  World.  While  More  does  not  pretend 
to  give  an  exposition  of  the  ideal  system  of 
education,  there  is  sufficient  indication  of  his 
views  on  the  subject.  "  Of  all  the  pleasures," 
he  says,  "  they  esteem  those  to  be  most  valu- 
able that  lie  in  the  mind,  the  chief  of  which 
arises  out  of  true  virtue.  .  .  ."  Higher  educa- 
tion is  only  for  those  who  have  the  ability  and 
inclination;  for  these  education  is  compulsory, 
and  incompetence  is  punished  by  relegation 
to  the  class  of  laborers,  the  vacancy  being 
filled  from  below.  The  studies  are  carried  on 
in  the  vernacular,  and  include  music,  logic, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy;  while 
they  show  a  ready  ability  in  learning  Greek. 
Strangely  enough,  More  makes  no  reference 
to  Latin.  For  the  majority  lecture  halls  are 
open  daily,  and  they  study  according  to  their 
taste  and  the  demands  of  their  occupations. 
Moral  education  of  children  and  youths  is 
cared  for  by  selected  priests,  who  with  the 
adults  influence  by  force  of  example  rather 
than  by  comi)ulsion  of  rules.  Imjiortance 
is  attached  to  physical  exercise,  wliicii  includes 
agricultural  labor  ami  liaiidwork,  riding  and 
military  exercises,  sufficient  sleep  and  modera- 
tion in  eating  and  drinking.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  More,  unlike  other  authors  of 
ideal  c^)mmonwealths,  does  not  lay  so  much 
stress  on  a  thoroughgoing  .system  of  education 
as  might  be  expected.     In  his  family  life  More 
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paid  coiisklorablo  attontion  to  the  education 
of  liis  cliildron,  three  daughters  and  a  son,  for 
wliom  lie  kept  tutors.  On  tlie  education  of 
women  he  lield  tiiat  botli  sexes  sliould  be  edu- 
cated alilve,  for  "  I  do  not  sec  why  Icarninp;  .  .  . 
may  not  equally  agree  with  both  sexes," »for 
the  "  true  and  solid  fruits  of  learning  "  are 
primarily  the  virtues.  If  women  are  by  nature 
mentally  less  able  than  men,  then  the  aim  of 
instruction  nuist  be  to  remedy  the  defect. 
Among  the  studies  which,  according  to  his 
letters,  his  children  pursued  were  astronomy, 
Latin,  declamation,  composition  of  verses, 
exercises  in  logic,  and  i)hilosoi)hy.  His  favo- 
rite daughter,  Margaret,  wrote  Latin  with 
such  force  and  purity  of  style  that  More's 
friends  could  not  but  believe  that  it  wafe  written 
by  a  man. 
See  further  Utopi.is  in  Education. 
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MORNINGSIDE  COLLEGE,  SIOUX  CITY, 

lA.  —  A  coeducational  institution,  maintain- 
ing academic,  collegiate,  music,  education, 
and  summer  school  departments.  The  en- 
trance requirements  are  fifteen  units.  The 
A.B.  degree  is  conferred  on  students  who  com- 
plete certain  courses  which  are  arranged  in  five 
groups.  The  enrollment  in  the  college  proper 
was  283  in  1911-1912.  The  faculty  consists 
of  thirty-eight  members. 

MORPHOLOGY.  —  See  Botany. 

MORRICE,  THOMAS  (fl.  1619).  —  The 
writer  of  a  pedagogical  booklet,  entitled  An 
Apolugij  for  Sclwolma.ster.'i,  Tending  to  the 
Advancement  of  Learning,  and  to  the  Virtuous 
Education  of  Children,  1619.  Morrice  insists 
on  the  dignity  of  schoolmasters'  work. 
Teachers  must  not  make  the  profession  of  the 
liberal  sciences  servile.  The  schoolmaster  is 
in  the  same  case  with  the  professors  of  divinity, 
law,  physic.  He  must  be  learned,  of  ready 
utterance,  and  perfect  pronunciation  of  speech. 
As  to  the  subjects  of  instruction,  first  is  "  pure 
and  perfect  English,  to  be  delivered  with  decent 
action  and  gesture,  with  a  right  accent  and 
distinct  pronunciation  ";  next  "pure  and  per- 
fect Latin,"  and  "  perhaps  "  Greek.  In  any 
case  it  is  the  teacher's  bu.siness  to  study  the 
child's   nature   and   disposition,  and  to  frame 


instructions  and  precepts  thereunto,  according 
to  the  child's  capacity.  Sports  are  to  be  intro- 
duced for  recreation,  and  moderate  exorcise  for 
health  of  the  body.  He  particularly  empha- 
sizes the  visualizing  value  of  traveling  for  the 
youth.  F.  W. 

Reference:  — 

Watson,  F.  Thomas  Morrice'a  Apology  for  School- 
nuLstors.  Educational  Times  (London),  March,  1894, 
Vol.  XLVII,  PI).  150-151.'. 

MORRILL  ACT.  —  Sec  Aguicultural  Edu- 
cation; N.^TIONAL  OOVEUN.MENT  AND  EDUCA- 
TION;   Technical  Education. 

MORRILL  LAND  GRANT.  —  See  Agri- 
cultural Education;  National  Govern- 
ment and  Education;  Technical  Educa- 
tion. 

MORRIS  BROWN  COLLEGE,  ATLANTA, 
GA.  —  A  coeducational  institution  for  colored 
students,  founded  in  1881  under  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  opened 
in  1885.  Grammar,  preparatory,  collegiate, 
normal,  musical,  theological,  commercial  and 
industrial  departments  are  maintained.  De- 
grees are  conferred.  The  enrollment  in  1911- 
1912  was  851  in  all  departments. 

MORRISVILLE  COLLEGE,  MORRIS- 
VILLE,  MO.  —  A  coeducational  institution 
chartered  in  1872  under  the  control  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Aca- 
demic, collegiate,  music,  and  expression  depart- 
ments are  maintained.  The  entrance  require- 
ments are  equivalent  to  twelve  points  of  high 
school  work.  The  A.B.,  Pd.B.,  and  A.M. 
degrees  are  granted. 

MORSE,  JEDEDIAH  (1761-1826).  — 
Author  of  the  first  American  schoolbooks  on 
geography.  He  studied  at  the  Woodstock 
Academy,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1783.  He  taught  school  for  a  few  years,  and 
was  one  year  a  tutor  at  Yale.  Engaging  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  was  pastor  for 
thirty  years  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
at  Charlestown,  Mass.  He  was  active  in  the 
formation  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  (1792),  and  he  was  the  founder 
of  the  Association  for  the  Reformation  of 
Morals.  But  his  most  abiding  labor  was  in 
the  line  of  authorship  of  schoolljooks  on  geog- 
raphy. His  Geography  Made  Easij,  published 
in  1784,  was  the  first  American  schoolbook 
on  the  subject.  This  was  followed  in  1789 
by  his  American  Geography,  or  a  Vieu'  of  the 
Pre.'^ent  Situation  of  the  United  States.  In 
1797  he  published  his  Elements  of  Geography, 
and  in  1814  his  Universal  Geography.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  these  were  almost  the 
sole  textbooks  on  the  subject  used  in  American 
schools;  and  with  the  introduction  of  the 
study   in   colleges    (Harvard,    ISIG)    they   also 
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found  a  place  in  American  colleges.  In  con- 
nection with  liis  son,  Riciiani  C,  Mr.  Morse 
published  in  1823  a  comprehensive  Universal 
Gazetteer.  He  died  at  New  Haven  on  June 
9,  1S26.  His  son,  Sidney  Edwards  Morse 
(1794-1871),  also  attained  some  distinction 
as  an  author  of  school  hooks  on  geography. 
Sidney  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in 
1811,  "and  later  studied  for  the  nunistry.  He 
pubUshed  several  textbooks  on  geography, 
and  invented  a  new  system  of  printing 
maps  in  colors.  With  his  brother  Richard 
he  established  the  Xew  York  Observer  in  1823, 
which  he  continued  to  edit  until  1858. 

W.  S.  M. 
See  Geogr.^phy. 

MORTALITY,  RATE  OF,  AMONG 
CHILDREN.  —  In  vital  statistics,  the  rate 
of  mortality,  or  death  rate,  is  determined  by 
comparison  of  the  number  living  and  the  num- 
ber dying  at  each  age  of  Ufe  for  a  given  area 
of  country.  Reliable  statistics  are  obtainable 
only  for  certain  restricted  regions  in  the  United 
States,  owing  particularly  to  the  laxity  of  regu- 
lations governing  the  registration  of  births. 
The  table  reported  here  was  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  years  1893-1897,  and 
may  be  considered  reliable  for  the  region  con- 
cerned and  fairly  typical  of  the  conditions 
prevaihng  over  the  greater  portion  of  this 
country. 


Death  R.\te,  per  100,  foe  Boys 

SETTS 

.AND 

Girls  in  Mabsachu- 

Year 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Boys     .     .     . 
Girls      .     .     . 

17.23 
14.70 

4.22 
4.00 

2.00 
1.92 

1.40 
1.40 

1.08 
1.00 

0.81 
0.83 

0.65 
0.68 

0.54 
0.55 

0.45 
0.46 

0.39 
0.49 

Year 


Boys 

Girls 


12 


0.330.29 
0.350.31 


13 


0.28 
0.31 


0..300.3B 
0.3410.40 


0.43 
0.47 


17 


0.49 
0.54 


18 


19     20 


0..58,0.61  0.65 


Inspection  of  this  table  suggests  the  following 
inferences :  ( 1 )  For  both  sexes  the  first  year  of  Vih: 
has  by  far  the  highest  mortality.  (2)  Male  cliil- 
dren  under  tiiree  have  uniformly  a  higher  death 
rate  than  femak;  cliildrcn  of  the  same  age. 
(3)  During  the  years  five  to  twenty-one,  in- 
clusive, the  female  death  rate  is  slightly  higher 
tlian  the  male.  (4)  The  year  of  minimal 
mortality  is  the  twelfth  for  girls  and  tiie 
thirteenth  for  boys,  or  the  year  just  at  the 
dawn  of  puberty  in  each  sex.  (5)  There  is  no 
evidence  that  attendance  at  .school  affects  the 
death  rate  either  favorably  or  unfavorably. 

E.  M.  Hartwell's  report,  in  1894,  on  the 
mortality  of  children  in  the  city  of  Boston  alone, 


which  was  based  on  (kita  for  the  census  years 
187.5,  1885,  and  1890  shows,  for  each  age,  a 
higher  death  rate  than  that  given  above  for 
Massachusetts  as  a  whole.  Hartwell  found 
the  year  of  minimal  mortality  in  Boston  to  be 
the  thirteenth  for  boys  (0.34  per  cent)  and  the 
twelfth  for  girls  (0.32  per  cent).  Both  dis- 
tributions, however,  concur  in  showing  that 
"  the  period  10-15  is  the  half-decade  in  all 
human  life  in  which  fewest  deaths  occur  to 
a  thousand  hving,"  and  that  the  minimal  year 
is  earlier  for  girls  than  for  boys.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  maximal  resistance  to  fatal 
disease  coincides  with  the  maximal  rate  of 
growth  in  height  and  weight.  G.  M.  W. 

References:  — 

Report  of   thp    Director   of   Physical   Training  (E.  M. 

Hartwell).    School  Document,  No.  8,  Boston,  1894. 

Especially  pp.  45-52. 
Special   Reports  of   the    Census    OSice:    Supplementary 

Analysis,  12th  Census.     (Washington,  1900.) 

MOSCOW,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  —  See  Rus- 
sia, Education  in. 

MOSELLANUS,  PETER  (1493-1524).— 
Humanist  scholar,  so  called  from  the  po.sition 
of  his  native  town,  Bruttig,  or  Proteg,  on  the 
River  Moselle.  He  became  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Cologne  in  1509,  and  studied  un- 
der the  humanist  Hermann  von  dem  Busche,  was 
fellow  pupil  with  Erasmus  at  Deventer,  and 
learned  Greek  from  Johannes  Caesarius.  He 
then  studied  at  Freiburg  and  in  1515  went  to 
Leipzig,  and  in  1517  he  succeeded  Richard 
Croke,  the  successor  of  Erasmus,  as  Reader  of 
Greek  at  Cambridge.  Mosellanus  gave  a 
notable  inaugural  address  de  variar}im  linguarum 
cognitione.  Greek  was  still  a  "  suspect  "  sub- 
ject, and  this,  with  his  advocacy  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Hebrew  gave  color,  at  that  time, 
to  a  twofold  charge  of  "  heresy  "  from  eccle- 
siastics. Of  frail  body,  enfeebled  by  sickness 
and  privation,  he  bore  himself  bravely,  a  martyr 
to  the  humanities,  and  in  a  celebrated  address 
given  in  1528  won  the  audience  of  students 
as  against  his  critics.  In  the  year  of  his  ap- 
pointment, 1517,  he  was  able  to  pui)lish  his  col- 
lection of  Latin  Colloquies,  which  he  called 
Pwdoloyia,  as  to  which  he  received  a  letter 
of  congratulation  from  the  great  Erasmus. 
Forty-tive  editions  of  this  work  ajjpeared  by 
15.50,  one  of  these  in  England,  1532,  by  \\'ynkyn 
de  Worde.  These  ilialogues  grai)iiically  dis- 
close the  state  of  life  in  I^eipzig  University,  as 
the  Mnniudc  Scholariiim  of  1480  had  described 
the  Heidelberg  students.  (See  Htude.nt  Like.) 
Lily's  Latin  Grtimninr  borrowed  the  plan  of 
the  verbal  figures  from  Mosellanus,  though 
with  alterations.  Malim's  Cont<>ictt(<h'i}c.'<  (1501) 
for  Eton  include  the  study  of  the  Moscllan  fig- 
ures by  Forms  VI  and  \\l. 

Mosellanus  died  in  1524,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one  years.  In  1.528  in  the  Ciceronian u.t  he 
received  the  high  praise  of  Erasmus:  "  Tliere  is 
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nothing  great  which  might  not  have  been 
expected  from  him,  had  not  a  premature  death 
snatched  him  from  our  midst  in  youth,  scarcely 
entered  into  tlie  arena  of  glory,  to  the  great 
grief  of  all  the  learned  and  the  no  small  loss  of 
learning."  F.  W. 

References:  — 
BoMER.  A.    Die  laleinischen  Schillergesprdche dcr  Human- 

islen.     AVs/er  T.-i7,c.  14S0- 1520.     (Hcrlin,  ISit".) 
Massebie.vu,    L.     Lfn    CoUoqites   scolairca   du    tn'izi^me 

SiMe.etles   Auleurs  (1480-1570).     (Paris.  1S78.) 
Michel,  H.    Pclcr  Mosellanus  Pcrdologia.    In  Laldriische 

LMeratur-denkmaler,  Vol.  XVIII.     (Berlin,  1900.) 

MOTHERGOOSE.  —  SecNuRSERY  Rhymes; 

Lrriiu.M'i'UK,  C'iiildken's. 

MOTHER  PLAYS.  —  See  Froebel;  Kin- 
dergarten;    Infant    Education. 

MOTHERHOOD.    EDUCATION    FOR.  — 

See    Pakknthood,    Educatio.v    for. 

MOTHERS"  CLASSES  AND  MEET- 
INGS. —  See  Parents'  Meetings. 

MOTIVE.  —  That  phase  of  a  volitional  pro- 
cess which  precedes  in  consciousness  the  deci- 
sion or  choice.  Thus  the  motive  for  going 
to  have  a  tooth  pulled  may  be  the  pain  which 
it  causes.  The  motive  for  not  having  it  pulled 
may  be  the  thought  of  disfigurement.  The 
motive  has  sometimes  been  treated  as  essen- 
tially an  intellectual  or  cognitive  process. 
Wundt  recognizes,  on  the  other  hand,  two 
aspects  in  every  motive,  an  affective  or  feeling 
component,  which  he  calls  the  impelling  feeling, 
and  the  ideational  element,  which  he  calls 
the  moving  reason.  Thus  he  says,  "When 
a  beast  of  prey  seizes  his  \nctim,  the  moving 
reason  is  the  sight  of  the  victim,  the  impelling 
feeling  may  be  either  the  unpleasant  feeling  of 
hunger  or  the  race-hate  aroused  by  the  sight." 
(Oullines  nf  Psychology,  §  14,  4.)  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  even  when  there  is  an  impelling 
feeling  included  in  a  motive,  the  feeling  must 
be  consciously  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  situa- 
tion before  it  can  serve  to  determine  the  voUtion. 
It  need  not,  however,  be  reduced  to  a  cognitive 
process  tiirough  this  conscious  recognition. 

The  educator  is  interested  in  the  question 
of  motivation  of  action  from  two  points  of 
view.  First,  in  practical  procedure  the  teacher 
must  ask  how  can  adequate  motives  be  found 
to  stir  up  activity  of  the  right  sort?  Secondly, 
the  teacher  is  concerned  with  the  subsequent 
effects  of  the  employment  of  motives.  Thus 
the  hope  of  reward  or  the  fear  of  punishment 
may  be  practically  effective,  but  may  so  sap 
the  independence  of  the  pupil  as  to  render  him 
incapal)le  of  intelligent  self-guidance  in  later 
life.  The  problem  of  motives  is  especially 
important  in  school  life,  since  the  school  en- 
vironment is  in  a  high  degree  artificial,  and 
genuine  motives  are  difficult  to  provide. 


In  connection  with  the  training  of  the  will, 
it  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  cultivation  of 
clear,  liroad  insight  is  the  surest  guarantee  of 
correct  behavior.  In  terms  of  the  analysis 
of  motive  suggested  in  the  above  paragraph, 
this  means  the  cultivation  of  clear  intellectual 
in.sight  into  the  needs  of  individual  and  social  life 
as  ground  for  action.  C.  H.  J. 

See  Interest. 

References:  — 
Stout,  G.  F.     Manual  of  Psychology,  Book  IV,  Ch.  X. 

(New   York.    1S!)9.) 
Wundt.     W.     Oullines     of     Psychology,     §  14.     (New 

York,  18<)7.) 

MOTOR  ABILITY.  —  See  Motor  Educa- 
tion;    Motor  Instincts,  etc. 

MOTOR   CONTROL. —  See  Habits. 

MOTOR  DEFECTS.— See  Movement  Dis- 
orders. 


MOTOR     EDUCATION. 

also  Motor  Processes. 


See  Activity; 


MOTOR   INSTINCTS.  —  See  Instincts. 

MOTOR  PROCESSES.  —  The  nervous 
system  may  lie  roughly  di\ided  into  sensory 
and  motor  regions.  The  sensory  regions  are 
those  which  receive  stimulations  from  the 
external  world,  and  the  motor  regions  are  those 
which  send  out  impulses  to  the  muscles  of  the 
body.  The  relation  of  sensory  processes  to 
consciousness  has  always  been  fully  recognized. 
Color  and  sound  and  the  other  sensations  are 
all  readily  recognized  as  sources  of  conscious 
experience.  The  discussion  of  sensation  has 
therefore  always  been  an  important  chapter 
in  any  treatment  of  the  relation  between 
mind  and  body.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rela- 
tion between  the  motor  processes  in  the  nervous 
system  and  conscious  experience  is  much  more 
complicated  and  obscure.  Certain  motor  pro- 
cesses, such  as  those  of  reaching  out  the  hand 
to  grasp  a  desired  object,  are  obviou.sly  re- 
lated to  the  conscious  processes  of  choice  and 
volition.  But  it  very  early  became  apparent 
to  students  of  human  behavior  that  many  of 
the  contractions  of  the  muscles  are  in  no  wise 
to  be  treated  as  voluntary  processes.  The 
contractions  involved  in  respiration,  in  many 
of  the  instinctive  activities,  and  in  most  of 
the  emotional  expressions  are  not  matters  of 
voluntary  choice.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a 
traceable  connection  between  all  of  these 
muscular  activities  and  the  general  state  of 
consciousness,  even  where  volition  is  not  in- 
volved. This  is  conspicuously  true  of  the 
emotional  reactions.  "  These  reactions  have 
their  conscious  parallels  in  very  pronounced 
states  of  feeling.  Not  only  is  feeling  related 
to  the  muscular  activities,  but  it  has  become 
obvious    during    the    more    complete    analysis 
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of  the  perceptual  processes  that  here  also  the 
muscular  acti\-ities  are  of  importance:  thus 
in  describing  the  methods  which  we  follow 
in  visual  perception,  some  place  must  be  given 
to  the  movements.  Berkeley,  Helmholtz, 
Wundt,  and  others  have  laid  great  emphasis 
upon  eye  movements  as  factors  in  the  devel- 
opment of  visual  space  perception.  Here 
again  consciousness  is  not  of  the  volitional 
type,  but  rather  of  the  perceptual  type.  Any 
defect  in  the  movements  of  tlie  eye  will  reflect 
itself  in  the  change  in  the  form  of  visual 
knowledge. 

So  fully  has  the  importance  of  motor  pro- 
cesses come  to  be  recognized  in  recent  psycho- 
logical discussions,  that  a  number  of  theories 
have  been  propounded  to  explain  their  place 
in  the  general  economy  of  mental  life.  In  a 
paper  in  the  Psychological  Review  of  1896 
Dewey  criticizes  that  doctrine  of  the  condi- 
tions of  mental  life  which  distinguished  sharply 
between  the  motor  processes  and  the  sensory 
processes.  He  holds  that  both  of  these  pro- 
cesses are  involved  as  necessary  conditions 
of  every  state  of  consciousness,  and  that  both 
contribute  equally  to  the  completed  conscious 
activitv.  This  may  be  made  clear  by  c)Uoting 
briefly  one  of  his  illustrations:  "  Take  the  with- 
drawal of  the  hand  from  the  candle  flame  for 
example.  What  we  have  is  a  certain  \'isual- 
heat-pain-muscular-quale,  transformed  to  an- 
other vi.sual-touch-muscular-ciuale."  That  is, 
the  reaction  is  just  as  essential  to  the  com- 
plete recognition  of  the  object  as  is  the  visual 
experience. 

The  tendency  to  emphasize  motor  processes 
as  equally  significant  with  sensory  processes 
appears  also  in  the  writings  of  AlacDougall 
in  a  series  of  articles  in  Mind  for  1898.  Mac- 
Dougall  points  out  that  consciousness  is 
present  only  where  muscular  and  nervous  pro- 
cesses are  being  organized  into  new  forms  of 
behavior.  That  is,  consciousness  would  dis- 
appear entirely,  if  the  nervous  system  were 
not  involved  in  working  out  certain  new  con- 
nections. 

A  third  theory  is  that  set  forth  by  Miinster- 
berg  in  his  "action  theory."  Rliinsterberg 
holds  that  the  motor  processes  in  the  nervous 
system  condition  the  vividness  and  value  of 
all  experiences.  The  more  open  the  motor 
channels,  the  greater  the  vividness  of  the 
experience;  thus  when  one  is  ready  to  act 
instantly  upon  the  rceei)tion  of  a  stimulus, 
the  experience  will  be  much  more  vivid  than 
when  he  is  unjjrcpared  for  action.  The  term 
"value"  as  used  by  Miinsterberg  differs  very 
little  from  the  general  term  "emotional  tone." 
If  the  stimulus  is  discharged  into  certain  sets 
of  muscles,  the  emotional  tom^  is  pleasurable; 
if  discharged  in  other  directions,  it  takes  on  a 
different  character. 

An  older  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  motor 
processes  was  that  defended  in  his  earlier 
writings    by    Wundt,    and    known    under  the 


name  of  "  innervation  theory."  According 
to  this  theory,  the  outgoing  motor  processes, 
as  they  leave  the  cerebrum,  are  conditions  for 
certain  phases  of  experience  which  are  co- 
ordinate in  importance  with  the  conscious  ele- 
ments aroused  by  incoming  sensory  processes. 

To  the  untechnical  student  of  mental  devel- 
opment the  emjihasis  which  psychologists 
lay  upon  the  motor  processes  seems  somewhat 
extravagant.  One  reads  with  great  reserve  the 
statement  that  a  very  large  part  of  mental 
life  is  drawn  from  muscle  sensations  or  joint 
sensations.  The  technical  student  of  mental 
processes,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  himself  con- 
stantly driven  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  sensory  qualities  are  bound  together  in 
space  percepts  through  movement,  and  that 
the  whole  end  of  conscious  activity  is  to  be 
sought  in  some  form  of  behavior.  Many  stu- 
dents of  psychology  are  prepared  to  use  the 
word  "  behavior  "  as  the  most  important  general 
word  in  their  psychological  vocabularies.  The 
sensory  stimulus  is  significant  merely  because 
it  sets  going  some  organized  train  of  behavior. 
The  psychology  of  habit,  in  addition  to  the  other 
to))ics  above  mentioned,  immediately  suggests 
itself  as  an  important  part  of  this  general 
discussion. 

To  the  teacher  the  recent  discussion  of 
motor  processes  is  significant  because  it  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  activity  of  some  type 
is  essential  to  all  educational  development. 
There  is  no  such  thing,  as  Wilham  James  points 
out  in  his  Talks  to  Teachers,  as  "  sensation  with- 
out behavior"  (page  26).  "  No  truth  however 
abstract  is  ever  perceived  that  will  not  probably 
at  some  time  influence  our  earthly  action. 
You  must  remember  that  when  I  talk  of  action 
here  I  mean  action  in  the  wndest  sense.  I 
mean  speech,  I  mean  writing,  I  mean  yesses 
and  noes,  tendencies  '  from '  things,  and  tend- 
encies '  toward  '  things ;  and  I  mean  them 
in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the  immediate  pres- 
ent." James  further  summarizes  his  psycho- 
logical view  of  education  by  defining  education 
as  training  in  behavior. 

Afl  of  the  recent  movements  toward  the 
introduction  of  constructive  work  into  the 
school  emphasize  the  practical  importance 
of  muscular  activity  for  education.  So  en- 
thusiastic have  some  defenders  of  acti\'ity 
been  in  their  advocacy  of  this  type  of  school 
work  that  they  have  criticized  the  older  forms 
of  education  as  entirely  devoid  of  motor  pro- 
cesses. Students  of  education  sliould  recog- 
nize the  falsity  of  the  criticism  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  sjjeech  is  a  form  of  motor  ])roccss  as 
well  as  is  manual  work.  Furthermore,  some  of 
the  recent  advocates  of  constructive  work  have 
stated  that  unless  children  are  given  something 
to  do  in  the  schools  their  motor  organism  is 
likely  to  atrojjhy.  We  are  told  that  tlie  motor 
areas  of  the  cerei)rum  will  sulfer  if  not  projjerly 
exercised  by  school  practice.  Here  again  at- 
tention should   be    turned  to    the    fact    that 
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some  kind  of  motor  process  will  always  follow 
upon  the  stimuhition  of  the  nervous  system. 
ThiTc  will  h(>  iiuier  organic  movements  if  no 
other.  The  major  need  of  the  school  is  not 
activity  on  the  ground  that  it  was  entirely 
absent  in  the  earlier  forms  of  education,  but 
rather  the  selection  of  those  forms  of  motor 
activity  wliich  are  most  likely  to  develop  tlu; 
indiviiiual.  If  manual  traiiung  is  a  more 
satisfactory  form  of  acti\nty  in  order  to  pro- 
duce certain  tyi)es  of  perce]itual  recognition, 
it  should  be  introduced,  not  because  it  is  a 
form  of  motor  process  merely,  but  because 
it  is  a  better  form  of  motor  process  than  verbal 
reaction  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  There  may 
be  certain  cases  in  which  verbal  reaction  is 
very  much  more  econonucal  and  advantageous. 
In  this  case  the  verbal  reaction  will  draw  the 
attention  of  the  learner  to  certain  distinctions 
that  could  not  be  clearly  marked  in  any  con- 
structive activity. 

All  forms  of  behavior,  therefore,  should  be 
considered  in  any  complete  psychological 
discussion  of  education.  Indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  motor  processes  will  receive  increas- 
ing attention  in  future  psychological  analysis 
of  children's  consciousness  and  development. 
That  expression  as  well  as  impression  is  impor- 
tant to  the  teacher  is  demonstrated  beyond 
the  possibility  of  any  doubt,  and  the  study 
in  detail  of  the  different  forms  of  expression 
remains  as  one  of  the  major  lines  for  future 
educational  investigation.  C.  H.  J. 
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MOUNT  ALLISON  COLLEGE  UNIVER- 
SITY, SACKVILLE,  N.B.  —  Established  in 
18.58  as  Mount  Allison  Wesleyan  College,  the 
present  title  being  adopted  in  1886.  The 
institution  is  owned  by  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada.  The 
following  courses  are  given:  arts  leading  to 
A.B.;  divinity  leading  to  B.D.;  engineering 
leading  to  entrance  on  the  third  year  of  Applied 
Science  at  McGill  University;  and  honor 
courses  in  classics,  mathematics,  science,  phi- 
losophy, and  English  language  and  Uterature. 
The  institution  is  coeducational,  and  is  affili- 
ated with  McGill  University.  The  faculty 
consists  of  eighteen  members,  and  the  student 
body  250  in  1912. 


the  Benedictine  Fathers.  Preparatory,  com- 
mercial, academic,  and  collegiate  departments 
are  maintained.  Degrees  are  conferred  in 
arts,  letters,  science,  and  music.  The  en- 
rollment in  1911-1912  was  175. 

MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE,  SOUTH 
HADLEY,  MASS.  —  An  institution  for  the 
higlier  etlucation  of  women  chartered  in  1836 
and  opened  in  1837  as  Mount  Holyoke  Semi- 
nary through  the  efforts  of  Mary  Lyon  (q.v.), 
who  was  ])resi(lent  from  1837  to  1849.  In 
1888  the  institution  was  chartered  as  Mount 
Holyoke  Seminary  and  College,  and  in  1893 
obtained  the  present  title.  The  entrance 
requirements  are  fifteen  units;  students  are 
adnutted  by  certificate  or  examination.  The 
A.B.  degree  is  conferred  on  completion  of  a 
course  of  two  years  of  prescribed  and  two  of 
elective  work.  The  enrollment  in  1911-1912 
was  771.  The  .staff  consists  of  115  members. 
See  Lyon,  Mary;  Wo.men,  Higher  Edu- 
cation OF. 
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MOUNT  SAINT  AGNES  COLLEGE, 
MOUNT  WASHINGTON,  MD.  —  A  Catho- 
hc  educational  institution  founded  in  1S67  and 
chartered  as  a  college  in  1890.  A  high  school 
and  schools  of  art  and  music  are  maintained 
in  addition  to  the  college  department.  Re- 
quirements for  admission  are  the  completion  of 
a  classical  high  school  course.  The  A.B.  de- 
gree is  conferred  by  the  institution. 

MOUNT  SAINT  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE, 
BALTIMORE,  MD.  —  An  institution  in- 
corporated in  1876  and  conducted  by  the 
Xa\ierian  Brothers.  Commercial,  classical, 
scientific,  and  normal  courses  are  given. 
Students  are  admitted  to  the  college  depart- 
ment on  completion  of  a  high  school  course. 
The  college  confers  the  A.B.,  B.S.,  and  A.M. 
on  completion  of  the  appropriate  courses. 
The  enrollment  in  1910-1911  was  169. 

MOUNT  ST.  JOSEPH  COLLEGE, 
DUBUQUE,  LA.  —  An  institution  for  the 
higher  education  of  women,  founded  and  main- 
tained by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  College,  academic,  commercial, 
preparatory,  music  and  art  departments  are 
maintained.  The  entrance  requirements  are 
twelve  units.  The  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees  are 
conferred.  The  enrollment  in  1908-1909  was 
221. 


MOUNT       ANGEL       COLLEGE       AND  MOUNT    ST.    MARY'S    COLLEGE,    EM- 

SEMINARY,   MOUNT  ANGEL,   ORE.  —  An      MITSBURG,     MD.  —  ACathoUc  college  with 
institution  founded  in  1887  and  conducted  by      a    secondary    school    department    founded    in 
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1808  and  conducted  by  secular  clergy.  A  four 
years'  course  leads  to  the  A.B.  degree,  and 
the  A.M.  is  also  conferred.  An  ecclesiastical 
seminary  is  also  attached  to  the  college.  The 
enrollment  in  1910-1911  was  357.  The  teach- 
ing staff  consists  of  eighteen  members. 

MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE,  ALLIANCE, 
OHIO. — A  coeducational  institution  estabUshed 
in  1846  as  Mount  Union  Seminary,  and  char- 
tered as  a  college  in  1857.  An  academy,  col- 
lege, and  conservatory  of  music  are  maintained. 
The  entrance  requirements  are  fifteen  units. 
Classical  and  scientific  courses  are  offered 
leading  to  the  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees.  There 
was  in  1911-1912  an  enrollment  of  183  stu- 
dents in  the  college  proper. 

MOUNT  VERNON  COLLEGE,  MOUNT 
VERNON,  OHIO.— A  coeducational  institution 
maintained  since  1905  by  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventists  with  college,  normal,  industrial, 
commercial,  academic,  music,  and  nursing 
departments.  Four  years  of  high  school  work 
are  required  for  entrance;  courses  are  given 
leading  to  the  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees.  The 
enrollment  in  1911-1912  was  162.  The  teach- 
ing staff  consists  of  nineteen  members. 

MOVEMENT  DISORDERS.  —  These  are 
very  varied  and  limit  the  ability  of  the  individ- 
ual to  properly  react  through  stimuli.  They 
may  be  grouped  as:  (a)  slowings  (see  Retarda- 
tion); (6)  lessened  power  {e.g.  paresis  (q.v.), 
paralysis  (9.11.),  monoplegia,  hemiplegia,  para- 
plegia, diplegia,  rigidities,  and  contractures) ; 
and  (c)  increased  motility  (e.g.  tremor  (q.v.), 
spasm  (q.v.),  tic  (q.v.),  and  convulsion  (q.v.)); 
see  also  Aphasia;  Ataxia;  Chorea;  Epilepsy; 
Intoxication;  Katatonia;  P.^roxysm; 
Speech  Defects;  Stammering;  Stupor; 
Vertigo.  S.  I.  F. 

MOVING  PICTURES  AS  MEANS  OF 
INSTRUCTION.  —  See  Visual  Aids  to 
Teaciu.ng. 

MOVING  SCHOOL.  —  The  moving  school 
was  the  first  and  the  most  distinctive  step 
in  the  evolution  of  the  district  school  (q.v.). 
The  original  town  school  of  New  England 
had  been  located  in  the  village  during  the 
entire  year  and  was  taught  (except  in  the 
largest  towns)  by  a  single  tcaciicr.  The  mov- 
ing school  was  tliis  school  of  one  teacher 
located  in  various  parts  of  the  town  during 
successive  periods  of  the  school  year.  It  was 
most  prevalent  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  more  remote  con- 
ditions leading  to  its  creation  were;  (1)  social 
disintegration,  (2)  dispersion  of  population, 
(3)  decentralization  of  local  institutions  due 
to  growth  of  democracy,  (4)  example  furnished 
by  the  scattered  private  master  and  dame 
schools,  (5)  renewed  interest  in  education,  which 


brought  about  the  passage  of  laws  imposing 
heavier  fines  upon  towns  for  failure  to  maintain 
schools  (in  1701  and  1718)  and  which  secured, 
also,  a  rigid  enforcement  of  such  laws.  The  im- 
mediate reason  for  its  establishment  was  the 
abolition  of  the  tuition  tax  and  the  raising  of  the 
entire  support  of  the  school  by  the  town  rate. 
Man}'  of  the  inhabitants  throughout  the  town 
ke])t  their  children  at  home  rather  than  pay  the 
town  tax;  experience  proved  the  impossibility 
of  raising  the  master's  salary  by  the  combined 
town  rate  and  tuition  tax.  On  the  other  hand 
it  cost  little  or  no  more  to  maintain  a  school 
by  town  rate  than  to  pay  a  fine  by  town  rate. 
At  this  juncture  the  people  in  the  outer  sec- 
tions would  not  vote  the  town  rate  for  a  school 
unless  they  enjoyed  its  benefits  equally  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  Thus  the  vil- 
lage was  compelled  to  jneld  and  the  moving 
of  the  town  school  into  the  various  outer  sec- 
tions resulted. 

The  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  school 
district  was  the  divided  school  (q.v.).      H.  U. 
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MUHLENBERG  COLLEGE,  ALLEN- 
TOWN,  PA.  —  Formerly  AUentown  Academy, 
incorporated  under  the  present  title  in  1867 
and  now  under  the  control  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Ministerium.  Academic  and  col- 
legiate departments  are  maintained.  The  en- 
trance requirements  are  fourteen  units.  The 
A.B.,  B.S.,  and  Ph.B  are  conferred  on  com- 
pleting the  appropriate  courses.  The  total 
enrollment  in  1910-1911  was  278.  The  teach- 
ing staff  consists  of  thirteen  members. 

MULCASTER,  RICHARD  (c.  1532-1611). 
• —  EngUsh  schoolmaster  and  educational 
writer,  born  at  Brakenliill  Castle  of  a  border 
family.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  under 
Nicholas  Udall  (q.v.)  and  in  1548  was  at  Cam- 
bridge as  a  lung's  scholar.  In  1555,  however, 
he  is  found  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  in  1556.  He  was  appointed  the 
first  headmaster  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School 
(q.v.)  and  taught  there  successfully  for  twenty- 
five  years.  In  addition  to  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  he  devoted  attention  to  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  and  drama.  In  1573- 
1574  and  1575-1576  he  presented  plays  before 
Elizabeth,  who  later  ai)pointed  him  rector 
of  Stanford  Rivers  in  Essex.  Owing  to  a  dis- 
pute with  the  governors  of  the  school,  he  re- 
signed in  15.S6,  but  again  appeared  at  the  school 
in  1588  as  an  examiner.  (See  I'^xami.nations.) 
For  several  years  he  seems  to  have  attended 
to  his  clerical  duties,  but  in  1506  he  was  ap- 
[lointed  headmaster  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
where    he    remained    until    1608.     He    died    in 
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straitened  circumstances  in  1611.  Whatever 
Mulcaster's  claim  to  reputation  as  a  teaclier 
may  have  been,  lie  will  always  have  a  ])laco 
in  the  history  of  English  education  as  the  author 
of  two  works  full  of  ideas  and  sugfjestions  whicli 
were  some  three  centuries  in  advance  of  his 
time.  Unfortunately  his  style  of  writing  was 
not  one  to  command  attention  and  although 
his  works  po.ssess  a  richer  educational  content 
than  those  of  his  contemporaries,  Ascham  and 
Elyot,  they  remained  neglected  until  they  were 
restored  by  the  revival  of  educational  interest 
in  the  last  century.  In  15(S1  appeared  J'osi- 
tions  wherein  those  Primitive  CircnmstanceD 
be  examined,  which  are  necessarie  for  the  Train- 
ing up  of  Children,  either  for  skill  in  their  Books 
or  Health  in  their  Bodie.  The  work  is  dedi- 
cated to  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Positions  are 
the  fundamental  principles  for  an  efficient  sys- 
tem of  education.  The  author  gives  his  reasons 
for  writing  the  treatise  in  English:  those  who 
know  Latin  will  find  just  as  much  ease  in  under- 
standing English,  and  generally  that  language 
is  better  understood  which  is  used  from  child- 
hood, "  as  our  first  impression  is  alwaie  in 
English  before  we  do  deliver  it  in  Latin. 
And  in  persuading  a  known  good  by  an  un- 
known waie  are  we  not  to  call  >into  us  all  the 
helpes  that  we  can,  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood?" Mulcaster  begins  with  the  earliest 
education  of  the  child,  whose  individuality 
must  be  respected  by  teacher  and  parents. 
All  classes  of  society  are  to  attend  the  elemen- 
tary school  where  reading,  writing,  drawing, 
and  music  are  taught;  the  vernacular  is  always 
to  precede  a  foreign  language.  Mulcaster 
is  probably  the  earliest  advocate  of  drawing 
"  by  penne  or  pencil,  .  .  .  verie  requisite  to 
make  a  man  able  to  judge  what  that  is  which 
he  byeth  of  artificers  and  craftsmen,  for  sub- 
stance, forme  and  fashion,  durable  and  hand- 
some or  no;  and  such  other  necessarie  services, 
besides  the  delitefuU  and  pleasant."  In  the 
teaching  of  music  (singing)  he  emphasizes  the 
value  of  proper  breathing.  A  great  part  of 
the  work  is  devoted  to  the  value  and  character 
of  physical  training,  for  Mulcaster  insists  on 
the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  This  part  of 
the  treatise  is  based  very  probably  on  the  De 
Arte  gijmnasticaoi  Girolamo  Mercuriale  (1530- 
1606).  Mulcaster  not  only  gives  a  large  num- 
ber of  exercises  and  games  to  train  all  parts 
of  the  body,  but  he  suggests  the  proper  seasons 
of  the  year  and  the  time  of  day  for  the  various 
exercises.  In  dealing  with  school  buildings  he 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  air,  light,  and 
playgrounds.  The  elementary  school  should  be 
compulsory  for  all,  rich  and  poor,  boys  and 
girls.  Not  all  can  be  scholars  or  learned  in  the 
classics,  but  all  should  have  the  elements,  and 
in  higher  education  greater  differentiation  of 
courses  is  desirable.  On  the  education  of 
girls  and  women  he  takes  up  a  very  progressive 
position;  he  argues  as  follows:  "  Our  countrey 
doth  allow  it,  our  duetie  doth  enforce  it,  their 


aptne.ssc  calls  for  it,  their  excellencie  com- 
mandes  it:  and  dare  private  conceit  once  seem 
to  withstand,  where  so  great  and  so  rare  cir- 
cumstances do  so  earnestly  commende."  But 
handwork  for  girls  is  not  to  be  neglected.  On 
the  (luestion  of  [irivate  tutorial  education  as 
ojiposed  to  public  he  ranges  himself  strongly 
on  the  side  of  the  latter  and  overthrows  all 
the  traditional  arguments  in  favor  of  private 
tuition.  So,  too,  he  is  at  one  with  Ascham 
in  oi)i)osing  the  prevailing  system  of  foreign 
travel.  But  it  is  on  the  (juestion  of  teachers 
that  Mulcaster  becomes  almost  prophetic. 
Setting  up  high  standards  for  the  teacher 
(professional  spirit,  all-round  know-ledge,  and 
discretion),  he  insists  as  strongly  on  their 
proper  training.  He  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  training  colleges  at  the  universities 
parallel  to  other  professional  schools  for  divines, 
physicians,  and  lawyers,  —  an  ideal  only  just 
beginning  to  be  realized. 

In  15S2  appeared  The  First  Part  of  the  Ele- 
mentarie  which  deals  with  the  correct  use  of 
written  and  spoken  English.  This  is  one  of 
the  earliest  as  well  as  one  of  the  strongest  pleas 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  vernacular.  Mulcas- 
ter is  opposed  to  the  bondage  to  Latin.  "I 
love  Rome,"  he  says,  "  but  London  better; 
I  favor  Italy,  but  England  more;  I  know  the 
Latin,  but  worship  the  English."  He  dis- 
cusses the  origin  of  language,  orthography, 
and  language  reforms,  and  gives  rules  for 
orthography  and  composition.  A  Second  Part 
was  apparently  contenii)lated,  but  never  ap- 
peared. Mulcaster  also  wrote  verses  in  Latin 
and  English,  indifferently  in  both,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  Cato  Christianus.  Much  was  done 
by  Quick  (q.v.)  in  drawing  attention  to  the 
original  and  suggestive  works  of  the  practical 
schoolmaster  who  ruled  over  the  two  greatest 
London  schools  of  his  day. 

References:  — 

Barnard.  H.  English  Pedagogy.  Second  Series,  pp. 
177-184.      (Hartford.  lbi7G.) 

Benndorf,  C.  Die  Englische  Pddagogik  im  IS.  Jahr- 
hundert.  Elyot,  Aschaiu,  und  Mulcaster.  (Vi- 
enna. 1905.) 

Klahr,  Th.  Lehen  und  Werke  Richard  Mulcasters. 
(Dresden,   1S93.) 

Oliph.\nt,  J.  The  educational  Writings  of  Richard 
Mulcaster.     (Glasgow,  1903.) 

Quick,  R.  H.      Positions  by  Richard  Mulcaster.      (Lon- 
don,  1888.) 
Educational  Reformers.      (New  York,   1907.) 

Watson,  Fo"ster.  Richard  Mulcaster  and  his  Ele- 
mentarie.  Educ.  Times.  Jan.  1893,  Vol.  XLIV, 
pp.  13-17.  Also  in  Rep.  Com.  Ed.,  1904,  pp. 
647-659. 

Wilson,  H.  B.  History  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 
(London,  1812.) 

MULLANY,  PATRICK  JOHN  (BROTHER 
AZARLAS)  (1S47-1.S93).  — Educator  of  the  order 
of  Christian  Brothers.  He  was  educated  in 
the  colleges  of  his  order  in  America  and  sub- 
secjuently  studied  in  England  and  France. 
He  was  president  of  Rock  Hill  College  (1879- 
1S86)  and  professor  in  De  La  Salle  Institute 
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in  New  York  (1SS9-1S93).  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Catholic  Summer  School 
at  Plattsburgh,  X.Y.,  and  wrote  numerous 
papers  on  education  and  philosophy,  as  well 
as  books  on  the  philosophy  of  history,  literature, 
and  the  relation  of  Aristotle  to  the  Christian 
church.  W.  S.  M. 

MULTIPLICATION. —  In  its  primitive 
form,  the  operation  of  taking  one  number  as 
many  times  as  there  are  units  in  another,  or 
of  folding  a  number  on  itself  many  times,  from 
multus  (many)  and  plicare  (to  fold).  The  word 
is  related  to  the  English  manifold,  and  it  ap- 
pears in  various  languages  with  a  similar  kind 
of  translation.  Thus  it  is  found  in  the  early 
printed  books  of  Germany  in  the  form  of 
mannigfaltcn  and  vervielfachen,  as  well  as 
Mehrung. 

The  idea  of  "  leading  "  a  number  into  this 
manifoldedness  is  seen  in  such  Latin  expressions 
as  this  from  Jordanus  (1496  edition  of  his 
arithmetic):  "Si  aliquis  numerus  .  .  .  duca- 
tur."  Clichtoveus  (1503  edition)  says:  "  Mul- 
tiplicare,  est  ex  ductu  vnius  numeri  in  alterum 
producere,"  and  similar  expressions  are  found 
in  most  Latin  works.  This  is  the  origin  of  our 
common  expression  in  algebra,  "  a  into  b." 

The  definition  of  multipUcation  has  always 
given  trouble  on  account  of  the  continual 
broadening  of  the  idea.  As  soon  as  a  frac- 
tional multipher  appears  the  primitive  defini- 
tion ceases  to  be  vaUd.  For  example,  we  do 
not  look  out  of  a  window  half  of  a  time,  and 
hence  the  expression  "  2j  times  4  "  is  mean- 
ingless unless  we  extend  the  significance  of 
multiplication  and  of  the  word  "  times."  This 
has  been  done,  and  no  one  objects  to  saying 
"  2}  times  4  "  at  present,  although  many 
would  still  object  to  saying  "  |  times  4,"  which 
would  be  quite  as  justifiable  if  it  were  not  that 
we  have  as  short  expression,  and  one  that  is 
more  exact,  in  "  f  of  4."  There  is  no  definition 
of  multiplication  that  covers  the  cases  needed 
in  elementary  and  secondary  classes,  and  that 
is  at  the  same  time  simple  enough  for  children. 
It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  advantage  in  learn- 
ing a  definition  like  the  faniihar  one  that  "  mul- 
tipUcation is  the  process  of  taking  one  number 
as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  another." 
The  important  thing  is  that  the  term  should  be 
correctly  used,  but  that  a  definition  covering  the 
case  of  —  J  V3  X  (—  I  V—  1)  should  be  learned 
by  beginners  is  not  at  all  necessary.  One 
of  the  best  of  the  elementary  definitions  is  the 
one  that  .states  that  nmlti))lication  is  the  pro- 
cess of  finding  a  number  that  is  derived  from 
the  multiplicand  in  the  same  way  that  the 
multiplier  is  derived  from  unity;  but  this  is 
open  to  the  objections  of  didiculty  as  well 
as  uncertainty.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  our  definitions,  ai)pearing  in  the 
works  of  Maxinnis  Planudes  in  the  fourteenth 
century  and  in  many  of  the  first  printed  text- 
books. 


Of  the  terms  employed,  "  multiplicand  " 
comes  from  numerus  jnultiplicandus,  "  Anglico 
ye  nombur  the  quych  to  be  multipUed  "  (as 
our  earliest  Enghsh  manuscript  on  the  subject 
translates  it).  It  appears  in  this  full  form  in 
most  Latin  arithmetics,  but  finally  7}umerus 
was  dropped,  as  in  the  writings  of  Licht  (1500), 
Huswirt  (1501),  and  Cirvello  (1505),  leaving 
only  muIiipUcandus.  The  word  "  multiplier  " 
has  had  a  varied  career,  appearing  as  midli- 
plicans,  7nultipUcator,  moltiplicaute,  and  mul- 
iipUant,  besides  having  various  other  forms. 
The  word  "  product  "  is  relatively  modern 
as  hmited  to  multiplication.  It  has  as  often 
been  applied  to  the  result  of  addition,  meaning 
simply  the  outcome  of  any  operation.  In- 
stead of  product, /af(i(.s  has  been  used  by  good 
writers,  and  there  is  some  reason  for  this  usage 
in  view  of  the  word  "  factor."  This  brief 
historical  sketch  is  introduced  to  suggest  a 
doubt  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  difficult 
technical  terms  now  taught  to  children.  The 
early  writers  spoke  of  the  number  to  be  multi- 
plied, which  in  Latin  is  numerus  multipli- 
candus,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  say  "  number  to  be  multiplied  "  to-day, 
at  least  to  primary  children.  Neither  is  there 
any  reason  why  we  should  not  use  "  answer  " 
or  "  result "  for  all  of  the  operations.  In 
time  it  is  probable  that  some  such  simple 
terms  will  be  evolved. 

As  to  the  operation  itself,  the  history  is  very 
long.     Bhaskara    {q.v.)    gives    five    plans,    and 


Pacioli  (q.v.)  gives  eight.  One  of  these  was 
known  as  the  "  grating  "  or  "  quadrilateral  " 
plan,  and  is  here  shown  from  an  Italian 
manuscript  of  about  1420.  It  was  also 
known  as  the  "  gelosia  "  plan,  because  the 
Venetians  called  the  gratings  in  front  of 
their  wndows  by  this  name,  —  whence 
the  modern   French  jalousie  for    a  kind  of    a 
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blind.  Out  of  all  the  plans  that  have  boon 
suggested,  only  one  remains  in  common  use. 
This  was  invented  by  the  Florentine  busiiie.ss 
computers,  and  went  by  the  name  of  the  beri- 
cocolo  method,  because  it  represented  the  num- 
bers arranged  in  little  squares  such  as  were 
found  on  a  kind  of  cake  (bericocolo)  and  used 
in  Tuscany.  The  Venetians  more  commonly 
called  it  by  the  name  scachieri  {scachcno,  and 
other  variants)  because  the  little  squares 
resembled  tliosc  on  a  chessboard.  It  was 
long  after  the  time  of  the  first  printed  books 
that  the  older  methods  were  completely  aban- 
doned for  tliis  one.  The  object  of  this  his- 
torical sketch  is  to  suggest  that  it  is  quite 
probable  that  we  have  not  yet  settled  ui)on 
the  best  method.  The  introduction  of  decimal 
fractions  (see  Fh.\ctio.\\s)  has  made  it  often 
necessary  to  multiply  to  only  a  limited  number 
of  decimal  places,  and  the  ordinary  method 
carries  the  work  farther  than  necessary.  It 
seems  po.ssible  that  we  may  soon  be  teaching  in 
the  schools  some  contracted  process  that  will 
carry  the  result  only  as  far  as  needed. 

The  multiplication  table  has  had  three  gen- 
eral forms.  Of  these  the  column  arrangement 
is  the  oldest,  being  found  in  the  clay  tablets 
of  ancient  Babylon,  of  the  third  millennium 
B.C.  The  column  table  was  often  very  ex- 
tensive, running  up  to  factors  in  the  liundreds. 
The  products  were  not  memorized,  but  the 
tables  were  used  for  reference,  and  when  a 
product  was  found  in  this  way,  the  multipli- 
cation was  said  to  have  been  performed  ''  per- 
coloima "  (by  the  column).  The  following 
are  parts  of  such  a  table  taken  from  a  Florentine 
manuscript  of  about  1450. 


sanee  times  the  Pythagorean  table  (Mcnua 
PijtluKjoriai,  Tavola  Pitar/oricit,  Tnhlc  dc  I'ytliu- 
gorc).  It  first  ajipears  in  jjrint  in  an  e(Jition 
of  Hoethius,  although  Hoethius  probably  never 
knew  such  a  table,  this  being  an  interpolation 
of  some  later  copyist.  The  following  illustra- 
tion shows  the  table  as  it  appeared  in  the  first 
edition. 
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A  second  form  was  used  by  the  more  scien- 
tific writers.  It  was  the  square  array,  and  was 
commonly   called    in    Medieval    and    Rcnais- 


The  third  standard  form  of  the  multii)lica- 
tion  table  is  the  triangular  array,  formed  by 
cutting  the  square  along  the  crossed  diagonal 
in  the  preceding  illustration.  This  was  used  by 
many  early  writers  of  mercantile  arithmetics. 

The  question  of  learning  the 
multiplication  table  as  such 
has  agitated  some  teachers 
in  every  generation.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  patent  facts 
in  education  that  children 
and  adults  are  deficient  in 
the  combinations  of  numbers 
in  addition  and  multiplica- 
tion, and  that,  with  all  the 
time  at  the  disjjosal  of  the 
schools  these  number  facts 
should  be  more  thoroughly 
known  than  at  present.  The 
tendency  of  a  generation  ago 
to  let  the  child  acquire  these 
number  facts  as  the  need 
appeared,  memorizing  them 
as  acquired,  has  happily  been 
checked.  Vnless  the  table  is 
learned  thoroughly,  as  such, 
not  all  of  the  combinations 
will  receive  the  requisite  at- 
tention. It  should  be  the 
subject  of  constant  oral  drill, 
and  if  possible  it  should  be  placed  where  it 
can  also  be  seen.  Besides  the  tabular  drill 
there  must  be  an  equal  amount  of  drill  ujjon 
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the  isolated  combinations,  4  X  7,  9  X  6,  and  so 
on.  Tliis  learning  of  the  table  does  not  exclude 
the  introduction  of  motive,  nor  does  it  in  any- 
way interfere  with  modern  ideas  as  to  how 
number  facts  should  first  be  presented. 

The  explanation  of  the  proce.ss  offers  few 
difficulties.  In  general,  it  is  well  to  give  the 
full  form  of  any  operation  first,  followed  at 
once,  and  before  the  pupil  acquires  his  habits 
of  work,  by  the  form  to  be  used  in  practice. 
The  explanations  of  the  ordinary  textbooks 
are  generally  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
in  view.  D.  E.  S. 

See  Checks  on  Comput.\tions. 

MUMPS.  —  Mumps,  more  technically  paro- 
titis, or  parotiditis,  is  an  acute,  highly  infec- 
tious, febrile  disease,  characterized  by  swelling 
of  the  parotid  gland.  It  breaks  out  in  brief, 
but  intense,  epidemics,  usually  during  cold  and 
wet  seasons.  Though  few  not  rendered  im- 
mune by  previous  attacks  escape  infection, 
these  epidemics  bring  little  or  no  mortaUty. 
It  is  rare  in  infancy  and  after  middle  age  and 
commoner  in  males  than  in  females. 

The  cause  of  mumps  is  obscure,  though 
probably  a  microbe  present  in  the  sahva  and 
disseminated  by  the  breath.  The  period  of 
incubation  is  long,  from  two  to  three  weeks, 
often  nineteen  days,  and  the  disease  runs  its 
course  in  about  a  fortnight  more. 

As  a  rule,  premonitory  symptoms  are  absent 
or  very  mild.  The  onset  is  sudden,  with  pain 
and  stiffness  at  the  back  of  the  lower  jaw, 
followed  in  a  few  days  by  the  characteristic 
swelling  of  the  region  just  under  the  lobe  of 
the  ear,  and  extending  forward  and  downward 
to  a  degree  depending  on  the  severity  of  the 
case.  A  moderate  fever  lasts  for  four  or  five 
days.  The  swelling  reaches  its  height  in  from 
two  to  five  days,  is  stationary  for  two  days, 
then  rapidly  subsides.  The  inflamed  region 
is  painful  and  very  tender.  In  some  cases  the 
skin  may  redden  and  even  peel.  Speech  is 
difficult  and  mufHed.  Swallowing  or  masti- 
cation is  painful  and  the  diet  nnist  be  exclu- 
sively fluid.  The  head  is  bent  forward  or 
toward  the  swollen  side.  There  may  be 
headache,  earache,  vomiting,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  general  ill  health.  In  mild  cases  there 
may  be  but  little  pain  or  swelling,  but  these 
cases  are  as  infectious  as  the  severe  ones. 

The  most  common  complications  are  swell- 
ing and  pain  in  the  testes,  niammic,  and  ovaries, 
which  may  follow  subsidence  of  the  parotid 
inflammation,  particularly  in  adolescents  and 
adults.  In  rare  cases  the  inflammation  is 
transferred  to  the  brain  and  death  may  result 
from  meningitis.  In  any  event,  the  i)aticnt, 
even  in  mild  cases,  should  remain  in  bed  until 
convalescence  ensues.  The  disease  i.s  self- 
limited  and  the  treatment  consi.sts  primarily 
in  insuring  free  action  of  the  bowels  and  pro- 
tection of  the  swelling  from  cold. 

The   period    of   infection    extends   from  the 


appearance  of  the  sweUing  for  some  three 
weeks,  or  about  two  weeks  after  the  fever  sub- 
sides, though  some  authorities  believe  that 
infection  is  spread  in  school  during  the  period 
of  incubation.  Children  suffering  from  mumps 
should  be  excluded  from  school  for  at  least 
four  weeks  after  the  swelling  appears.  Opin- 
ion differs  as  to  whether  other  children  living 
in  the  same  house  should  also  be  excluded. 
In  any  event,  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  close 
the  school  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

G.  M.  W. 
Reference:  — 

Buck,     A.     H.       Reference    Handbook   of    the   Medical 
Sciences,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  9-10.     (New  York,  1903.) 

MUNICH.  —  See  Germany,  Education  in; 
Industrial  Education. 

MUNICH,  ROYAL  BAVARIAN  LUDWIG- 
MAXIMILIAN  UNIVERSITY  OF,  GER- 
MANY.—  The  history  of  the  present  uni- 
versity at  Munich  dates  back  to  the  foundation 
of  a  university  at  Ingolstadt  bj'  Papal  Bull 
obtained  by  Duke  Louis  the  Rich  in  1459. 
The  opening,  however,  was  delayed  and  took 
place  in  1472,  with  faculties  of  theology,  law, 
medicine,  and  arts.  The  university  was 
modeled  on  the  University  of  Vienna.  Ingol- 
stadt played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Renais- 
sance period  and  numbered  among  its  teachers 
Celtes,  Reuclilin,  and  Aventinus.  During  the 
Reformation  it  became  the  rallying  point  of 
CathoUcism,  Dr.  Eck,  Luther's  opponent, 
being  then  a  member.  From  the  sixteenth 
(1556)  to  the  eighteenth  century  the  university 
was  under  Jesuit  control  in  all  its  faculties. 
In  1772  the  Jesuits  were  removed  from  the 
university,  and  the  theological  faculty  was 
placed  under  the  Benedictines.  Under  direc- 
torship of  J.  A.  Ickstatt  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  much  progress  was  made. 
In  1799  a  Kameral-Institut  was  established, 
which  developed  into  a  faculty  of  poOtical 
science  and  economics,  and  for  a  time  included 
also  technology,  agriculture,  and  forestry.  In 
1800  the  university  was  moved  to  Landshut, 
and  received  the  present  title  in  1802.  The 
transference  to  Munich  took  place  in  lS2fi, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  university,  which 
was  now  practically  amalgamated  with  the 
Academy  of  Science.  The  royal  family  were 
strong  supporters  of  the  institution.  New 
buildings  were  provided  in  1840,  and  a  hostel 
(Maximilianeum)  was  estabfished  by  Maxi- 
milian II.  In  1868  a  Technifiche  Uochschule 
was  established  in  Munich,  and  agriculture 
and  to  some  extent  forestry-  were  provided  for 
in  separate  institutions.  Courses  have  been 
increased;  the  collections  have  been  augmented, 
and  institutes  and  seminars  have  been  added. 
The  following  faculties  are  maintained:  the- 
ology (Catliiilic) :  law;  ])olitical  science;  medi- 
cine; and  ])hilosopliy  (section  for  philosophy, 
philology,  and  history,  and  section  for  mathe- 
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matics  and  science).  Tlic  cnrollnicnt  in  the 
winter  semester  of  1910-11)11  was  UDO')  matricu- 
lated students  and  091  auditors,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1911-1912,  7579. 
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MUNICIPAL  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVER- 
SITIES. —  England.  —  As  education  became 
a  function  of  the  state,  the  tendency  was  to  put 
the  responsibility  for  elementary  education 
upon  the  local  communities.  (Jradually  that 
responsibility  has  been  extended  to  the  post- 
elementary  grades.  And  of  late  there  has  been 
manifest  a  disposition  on  the  ])art  of  great 
cities  to  provide  the  means  of  higher  education 
rather  than  to  wait  for  private  initiative  and 
the  sporadic  philanthropy  of  personal  generos- 
ity. The  municipal  colleges  of  England  and 
the  United  States  are  expressive  of  this  high 
puri)0se.  It  must  not  be  understood,  however, 
in  speaking  of  municipal  colleges  in  England, 
that  they  are  established  or  maintained  by 
the  municipal  authorities.  In  all  cases  these 
universities  and  university  colleges  have  been 
estabUshed  by  private  benefactions  and  are 
still  maintained  largely  by  private  endowment. 
It  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  that  the  municipalities  have  been  con- 
tributing gradually  more  and  more  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  institutions  in  their  midst. 
Further,  they  take  an  active  part  by  maintain- 
ing scholarships  and  prizes  in  the  universities, 
and  also  have  representatives  on  their  govern- 
ing bodies.  The  institutions  are  also  civic  in 
the  sense  that  their  success  is  more  and  more 
coming  to  be  a  matter  of  local  pride,  and  many 
of  the  benefactions  are  inspired  by  civic  spirit 
as  much  as  by  the  desire  to  promote  education. 
The  local  universities,  chartered  within  the 
last  few  years,  are  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  London  (reorganized),  Manchester, 
and  Sheffield  (qq.v.).  There  are  also  a  number 
of  university  colleges,  which,  however,  do  not 
grant  degrees:  Nottingham,  Reading,  South- 
ampton (qq.v.).  To  these  must  be  added  the 
constituent  bodies  which  make  up  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wales  (7.!'.),  and  the  new  University  of 
Belfast  (q.v.),  and  the  colleges  of  the  National 
University  of  Ireland  (q.v.).  all  of  which  have 
strong  local  affiliations.  These  civic  institu- 
tions had  their  origin  in  an  endeavor  "  to  raise 
the  intellectual  level  of  the  town  "  in  which 
they  were  placed.  But  situated,  as  they  are, 
in   the    center    of    England's    commercial    and 


industrial  life,  and  confronted  by  an  inten.se 
desire  of  their  students  for  greater  eflicieney 
in  these  activities,  they  immediately  widened 
their  scope  of  work  and  became  strongly 
technological.  The  government  commission, 
in  its  rejjort  of  1907,  c<)m|)lains  that  it  "  cannot 
distinguish  between  the  university  and  the 
technical  work." 

Organization.  —  The  universities  and  col- 
leges are  organized  into  faculties;  e.g.  at  the 
University  of  Manchester  there  are  the  follow- 
ing faculties:  arts,  science,  law,  music,  com- 
merce, theology,  technology,  and  medicine, 
and  a  department  of  education.  In  each 
faculty  onlinary  and  honors  degrees  (q.v.)  are 
given  at  the  end  of  a  course  of  three  years 
(except  in  medicine).  While  there  i.s  a  system 
of  election  for  the  ordinary  degree  course,  the 
suljjects  arc  taken  in  closely  allied  groujjs. 
Each  of  the  universities  has  the  power  to 
inspect  and  examine  schools  on  request.  The 
northern  universities,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  and  Sheffield,  have  combined  to 
form  a  Joint  Matriculation  Board,  which  holds 
a  combined  entrance  examination  for  the  uiu- 
versities  and  also  inspects  and  examines  schools, 
granting  school  certificates  on  the  results.  The 
universities  are  also  represented,  as  a  rule, 
on  the  governing  bodies  of  local  secondary 
schools  and  local  education  committees. 

Relation  to  the  Community.  —  These  insti- 
tutions justify  their  name,  civic  universities, 
because  each  makes  a  special  effort  to  meet 
the  economic  problems  of  its  city.  In  Shef- 
field, for  example,  the  cutlery  center  of  England, 
the  local  university  has  an  excellent  "  School 
of  ^Metallurgy."  "  No  laboratory  is  better 
eciuipped  than  this.  The  manufacture  of 
crucible,  Siemens,  and  Bessemer  steel  is  carried 
on,  on  a  commercial  scale."  Leeds  is  England's 
textile  center.  The  civic  university  of  that 
city  has  a  school  of  "Textile  Industries" 
and  another  of  "  Dyeing  and  Color  Chem- 
istry." In  Birmingham  mining  is  promi- 
nent, and  in  Manchester  "  much  research 
work  has  been  done  in  chemistry  and  physics 
and  their  application  to  the  Cotton  Citj-'s 
industries."  Industrial  England  is  looking  to 
these  civic  universities  as  agents  in  promot- 
ing her  economic  efficiency  or  supremacy. 

No  appUcant  is  admitted  to  these  schools 
unless  he  can  meet  the  standards  of  general 
culture.  These  requisites  allow  a  certain 
amount  of  election  according  to  a  student's 
previous  training.  Thus  at  Manchester  Eng- 
lish language  or  hterature,  English  history,  and 
mathematics  are  compulsory,  while  a  choice 
of  three  other  subjects  (including  a  foreign 
language)  out  of  nine  is  allowed.  But  there 
are  no  prerequisites  according  to  the  future 
work  of  the  students,  with  the  possilile  ex- 
ception of  medicine.  An  a])i)licant  for  a  cer- 
tificate in  any  branch  is  not  required  to  meet 
the  same  high  level  of  jireparation  as  the 
young   man   who   seeks  a  degree. 
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Financial  Support.  —  The  sources  of  income 
of  these  universities  can  be  grouped  under  the 
follomng  heads;  — 

(1)  Endowment  fund.  (2)  Private  dona- 
tions to  the  general  fund.  (3)  Private 
donations  for  specific  endeavors.  Money  is 
frequently  given  for  a  library,  a  special  school, 
a  new  department,  special  research,  new 
courses  to  train  for  efficiency  in  some  industry. 
The  Clothworkers'  Company  of  London  gave 
the  University  of  Leeds  £4000  a  year,  revocable 
at  pleasure.  This  donation  was  made  perma- 
nent upon  the  establishment  of  the  "  Depart- 
ment of  Clothworkers."  Such  donations  are 
typical  of  a  large  number.  (4)  Student  fees. 
Though  the  fees  are  reasonable,  an  attempt 
is  in  process  to  reduce  them  further  and  make 
them  uniform.  (5)  National  government  sub- 
sidy allotted  annuall}'.  A  regular  commission 
on  "  Grants  in  Aid  to  UniveKsity  Colleges  " 
decided  upon  a  proportional  allotment  to 
each  institution.  These  subsidies  are  usually 
divided  among  the  univensities  in  proportion 
to  the  fund  that  each  can  raise  from  all  other 
sources.  (6)  The  municipal  grant.  The  mu- 
nicipality or  the  county  within  whose  hmits 
the  university  is  situated  makes  an  annual 
grant.  In  many  instances  the  income  from 
the  municipal  treasury  is  insignificant  in  com- 
parison to  the  other  sources. 

Students.  —  These  universities  are  coeduca- 
tional. Sessions  are  held  at  night  as  well  as 
during  the  day;  those  in  the  industries  are 
thus  enabled  to  take  the  technical  courses. 
In  no  universities,  however,  do  evening  courses 
count  toward  a  degree.  Many  of  these  stu- 
dents come  from  distant  cities  and  foreign 
countries  to  avail  themselves  of  the  specialties 
of  the  different  universities.  No  better  index 
of  the  need  of  the  work  of  these  universities 
need  be  offered  than  their  growing  popularity. 
Their  influence  is  shown  in  the  following  table ;  — 


many  decades  supported  institutions  known 
as  "  city  colleges,"  but  the  two  most  notable 
examples  are  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
(q.v.)  and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
The  former,  made  possible  by  a  large  private 
gift,  is  a  consolidation  of  an  original  college 
and  neighboring  schools  of  medicine,  law, 
engineering,  dentistry,  and  education.  Its 
student  body  of  753  college  students  and  709 
professional  students,  its  teaching  staff  of  over 
200,  and  its  manifold  activities  are  supported 
by  the  original  endowment  just  referred  to  and 
in  part  by  city  contributions. 

The  purest  type  of  a  municipal  college  is  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  (See  New 
York,  College  of  the  City  of.)  It  is 
governed  by  trustees  appointed  by  the  city, 
and  receives  graduates  of  the  city  high  schools 
upon  certificate.  It  is  a  municipal  college 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  for  it  is  sup- 
ported solely  by  the  city;  its  unexcelled  physi- 
cal equipment,  costing  $5,000,000.  was  paid 
for  by  the  city;  it  is  open  only  to  residents  of 
the  city  who  meet  the  entrance  requirements, 
and  to  them  without  fees.  In  its  development 
it  is  looking  toward  fitting  young  men  for 
highest  service  to  the  city. 

Germany.  —  While  municipal  universities  as 
such  have  not  been  established  in  Germany, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  universities  situated 
in  the  large  towns  to  flourish  in  point  of  num- 
bers at  the  expense  of  the  small  universities. 
This  is  further  drawing  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  largest  and  wealthiest  centers  of  popu- 
lation are  not  provided  with  facilities  for  higher 
education.  A  new  era  has  been  inaugurated 
in  this  field  by  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
versity in  Frankfort-a-M.  (q.v.),  in  which 
private  munificence  and  the  civic  authorities 
had  a  large  share.  It  is  very  probable  that 
before  long  a  similar  institution  will  be  estab- 
lished at  Hamburg.  J.  H.  F. 
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United  States.  —  In  the  United  States  such 
civic  institutions  are  in  a  stricter  sense  munici- 
pal colleges.  Every  Western  state  mainlains 
its  universitj',  which  is,  not  only  in  its  purposed 
service,  but  also  m  its  support,  public;  and 
many  other  states  contribute  largely  toward 
the  support  of  such  institutions,  jiut  beyond 
this,  cities  have  made  ])rovision  of  like  char- 
acter.    Charleston    an<i     Baltimore     have    for 


MUNICIPALITY.  —  See      City     Schools; 
City  School  Administration. 

MUNSTER.        WESTFALISCHE        WIL- 
HELMS-UNIVERSITY    of,    GERMANY.— 

The  present  university,  although  one  of  the 
most  recent  of  German  foundations,  has  his- 
torical continuity  with  the  Gymnasium  Pau- 
linum  conducted,  by  the  Jesuits  at  Miinster 
in  1588.  Efforts  were  made  to  establish  a 
university  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  although  privileges  were  obtained  from 
the  Pope  in  1G29  and  the  Emperor  in  1631, 
nothing  more  was  done.  In  the  next  century, 
however,  through  the  untiring  energy  of  Elec- 
toral Prince  von  Fiirstenberg,  a  Papal  Bull 
and  the  Emperor's  consent  were  obtained  in 
1773  for  the  erection  of  the  university.  But 
the  endowments  were  so  poor  that  the  opening 
with  faculties  of  theology  (Catholic),  law,  and 
philosophy  was  delayed  until  1780.     Chairs  in 
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mcclicino  wore  added  gradually.  The  numer- 
ous wars  of  the  jieriod,  lunvcvcr,  were  a  cheek 
on  |)r()gress.  Hopes  for  the  future  were  en- 
tertained under  Prussian  ruh%  hut  they  came 
to  nothing,  since  the  government  decich'd  to 
found  a  university  at  Honn  in  ISOS,  and  to  close 
the  faculties  of  law  and  medicine  at  Minister, 
leaving  to  it  only  theology  and  law  and  tlu^ 
title  of  Akadcmische  Lehraiistalt.  The  work 
of  the  institution  was  thus  confined  to  training 
Catholic  theologians  and  the  few  candidates 
for  the  higher  teaching  profession.  In  IcSh'J 
the  title  of  Royal  Theological  and  Philosophi- 
cal Academy  was  granted,  with  university 
privileges.  New  chairs  were  added  from  tinu? 
lo  time  after  1858.  After  1875  a  further 
development  took  place;  new  chairs  were 
created,  seminars  were  added,  an  auditorium 
and  chenustry  laboratory  were  erected,  and 
an  arclucological  museum,  botanical  institute, 
geograjiliical  equipment,  and  a  museum  of 
medical  and  modern  art.  In  1900  the  Prov- 
ince of  Westphalia  and  the  city  of  Minister 
raisctl  fuiuls  for  the  local  institution,  and  in 
1902  a  faculty  of  law  and  political  science  was 
established  and  universitv  privileges  were 
granted.  In  1907  the  title"  Westfalische  Wil- 
helms-Univcrsitat  was  adopted.  A  faculty 
of  medicine  has  not  yet  been  estabhshcd,  but 
five  semesters  toward  a  complete  medical 
course  can  be  completed  at  the  university. 
The  following  faculties  are  now  in  existence: 
Catholic  theology;  law  and  political  science; 
pliilosophy  (philology-history,  mathematics- 
science,  and  pharmacy).  The  enrollment  in 
the  winter  semester  of  1911-1912  was  2314. 
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MURMELLIUS,  JOHANNES  (1480- 
1517). — A  Dutch  scholar  and  schoolman;  was 
born  in  Roermond,  Holland,  and  educated 
at  the  schools  of  Deventer,  where  he  became 
a  pupil  of  the  famous  humanist  Hegius. 
From  1498  to  1513  he  lived  at  Miinster, 
Westphalia,  where  (1509)  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  a  Latin  School.  In  1510  he  took 
a  similar  position  in  Olkmar,  Holland.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  widely  used  text- 
books, such  as  the  Pappa  pucrorum,  a  begin- 
ners' book  in  Latin,  also  an  anthology  of  Latin 
jiocts,  and  a  textbook  on  versification.  With 
Hcuciilin  (q.p.)  he  took  part  in  the  fight  against 
the  enemies  of  humanism.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Reiehling  (Freiburg,  1880),  who  also 
published  a  selection  of  Ills  Latin  poems  with 
a  (lerman  translation.  F.  M. 

References:  — 
BoMEH,     A.      Augsgnvahlle     Werke    de^    MUnsterischen 
Hutnanislen      Johannes      Murmellius.     (Miinster, 
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FuErNDOKN,  J.  Dea  Johannes  Murmellius  ptidago- 
oiache  Schriften.  In  Summlung  der  firdcuU-ndntcn 
lilidiigogischcn  Schriften,  Vol.  XVIII.  (Padcr- 
horn,    18i)4.) 

MURRAY.  DAVID  (1830-1905).  —  Educa- 
tor, (ii'aduating  from  I'nion  College  in  1852, 
served  as  instructor  in  Albany  .\cademy  (1852- 
1S57)  and  jirinciiial  of  that  institution  (1857- 
lSf)3),  and  jirofcssor  in  Rutgers  College  (1863- 
1873).  From  1873  to  1879  he  was  adviser  to 
the  Minister  of  Public  Education  in  Japan,  and 
from  1880  to  1889  was  secretary  of  the 
Hoard  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  He  was  the  author  of 
Land  Surveying  (18G9),  Japanese  Education 
(1870),  and  History  of  Education  in  Nciv  ,Jer- 
sey  (1899).  W.  S.  M. 

MURRAY,  LINDLEY  (174.5-1826).— 
Author  of  Murray's  grammars,  readers,  and 
spellers.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  taught  for  a  short 
time  in  a  boarding  school  at  Burlington,  N.J., 
and  later  at  Holdgate,  near  York,  England. 
His  English  Grammar  was  pubhshed  in  1795; 
his  English  Reader  in  1779,  and  his  Spelling 
Book  in  1804.  All  these  textbooks  passed 
through  many  editions,  with  numerous  "  se- 
quels "  and  abridgments.  His  Autobiography 
was  published  by  EUzabeth  Frank  after  his 
death.  W.  S.  M. 

See  Gr.\mmar;  L.\tin  Grammar. 

MURPHY,  JOHN  J.  (1844-1892).— 
Jesuit  educator.  He  was  graduated  at  Carlow 
College,  Ireland,  in  1862,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  and  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus 
four  years  later.  He  was  instructor  and  pro- 
fessor in  several  American  Jesuit  colleges,  and 
was  president  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  College 
(1885-1888).  He  wrote  several  philosophical 
papers.  W.  S.  M. 
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MUSCLES,  FUNDAMENTAL  AND  AC- 
CESSORY.—  In  the  course  of  animal  evolu- 
tion, the  small  fine  muscles  of  the  body  have 
gradually  been  evolved  by  differentiation 
within  the  structure  of  the  larger  muscles. 
Thus,  the  muscles  which  control  the  lips  of 
the  human  mouth  have  been  evolved  out  of  a 
relatively  simple  gross  muscle,  which  in  the 
lower  forms  of  animal  life  controls  the  mouth 
opening.  The  muscles  of  the  hand  have  be- 
come gradually  differentiated  from  the  gross 
muscles  controlling  the  forward  extremity  of 
the  lower  animals.  This  fact  of  animal  evolu- 
tion has  been  cited  by  students  of  education 
as  ground  for  the  general  principle  that  the 
child's  muscular  training  should  follow  the 
same  genetic  order.  The  grosser  muscles 
should  be  first  brought  into  action,  the  finer 
muscles  should  be  reserved  to  a  later  [leriod 
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of  education.  Tliis  statement  with  regard  to 
muscular  training  has  sometimes  been  put  in 
a  form  which  accentuates  furtlier  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  difference  between  fundamental 
and  accessory  muscles.  It  has  sometimes 
been  said  that  the  finer  muscles  are  immature 
at  the  beginning  of  individual  life  and  unable 
to  perform  any  work.  Such  a  statement  as 
this  last  overlooks  the  fact  that  even  the 
relatively  undeveloped  movements  of  earher 
infancy  "involve  the  contraction  of  the  finer 
muscles.  Thus  the  closing  of  the  fist  as  it 
appears  in  every  normal  infant  involves  the 
contraction  of  all  the  finer  muscles  of  the  hand 
as  well  as  of  the  grosser  muscles.  The  con- 
traction of  the  vocal  cords  in  like  fashion 
involves  some  of  the  most  deUcate  muscles 
of  the  body.  The  roUing  of  the  eyes  depends 
upon  the  contraction  of  the  fine  muscles  of  the 
eye. 

In  the  early  stages,  however,  these  fine 
muscles  are  not  capable  of  acting  in  such  a  way 
as  to  produce  complex  or  highly  differentiated 
coordinations.  Thus  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  move  one  of  the  fingers  at  this  early  stage 
in  a  direction  different  from  the  general  move- 
ment which  is  being  made  by  all  of  the  fingers 
of  the  hand.  While  the  fine  muscles  are  thus 
capable  of  contraction,  they  are  not  capable 
of  highly  differentiated  movements.  The  dis- 
tinction should  be  made,  therefore,  not  between 
the  small  muscles  and  the  large  muscles,  but 
between  the  fine  differentiated  coordinations 
and  the  grosser  coordinations.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  fine  differentiated  coordinations 
is  undoubtedly  slow  and  requires  sensory  and 
motor  control  of  a  very  highly  organized  type. 

C.  H.  J. 

See  Coordinations. 

MUSCULAR  SENSE.  —  The  organs  of  move- 
ment, esi)ecially  the  joints  and  muscles,  are 
provided  with  sensory  nerve  fibers  which  send  to 
the  central  nervous  system  sensory  currents 
whenever  the  hmbs  or  other  muscular  organs 
of  the  body  are  moved.  The  significance  of 
motor  processes  for  mental  development  has 
long  been  recognized  in  psychological  writing. 
The  muscle  sensations  have  been  described  by 
such  writers  as  Bain  and  Wundt  as  avenues 
through  which  bodily  movements  contribute  to 
mental  development.  C.  H.  J. 

References:  — 
Bain,   A.     Senses  and  Intellect.     (London,  1885.) 
WnNDT,  W.     Outlines  of  Psychology.      (Leipzig.  1897.) 

MUSEE  PEDAGOGIQUE.  —  See  France, 
Education   in;     Museums,  Educational. 

MUSEUMS,  EDUCATIONAL.  —  The  edu- 
cational museum  may  be  defined  as  an  insti- 
tution to  conserve  and  display  collections 
which  have  an  illustrative,  comparative,  or  criti- 


cal relation  to  the  schools  and  to  school  work, 
or  which  are  concerned  with  education  as  a 
profession,  a  science,  or  a  social  institution. 
The  mention  of  a  confusion  in  the  use  of  the 
term  "educational  museum"  will  make  its 
proper  significance  more  clear.  Museums  lo- 
cated in  a  school  or  organized  as  an  adjunct 
to  a  system  of  schools,  and  aiming  to  aid  school 
instruction  directly  and  immediately,  are  some- 
times called  "  educational  museums."  Their 
contents  are  related  to  education;  but  since 
their  collections  are  designed  as  a  supplemen- 
tary agency  in  instruction,  they  may  better 
be  called  "  school  museums."  They  can  be 
sharply  distinguished  from  the  "  educational 
museum":  the  school  museum  is  itself  didac- 
tic, it  e.xists  for  the  pupil  directly;  it  includes 
only  the  means  of  teaching,  that  is,  the  appara- 
tus, appliances,  and  materials  of  teaching 
brought  together  for  use  in  actual  instruction. 
Distinguished  from  the  school  museum  is  the 
type  of  museum  which  is  related  to  education 
as  an  institution,  a  profession,  or  a  science, 
rather  than  to  actual  teaching;  which  exists 
not  for  the  pupil,  but  for  the  teacher,  the  person 
interested  in  school  administration,  the  student 
of  education,  and  the  general  pubhc;  the  col- 
lections of  which  illustrate  not  only  the  means 
and  appliances  of  education  (and  these  not 
to  be  used  in  teaching,  but  to  be  studied  and 
considered  for  themselves),  but  in  addition,  it 
may  be,  the  methods  of  education,  its  results, 
its  organization  and  administration. 

The  function  of  the  educational  museum  may 
also  be  defined  by  comparison  with  the  educa- 
tional library,  the  educational  laboratory,  the 
model  school,  and  the  school  exhibit  and  ex- 
hibition. The  educational  library  contains 
all  printed  material  relating  to  education;  the 
educational  museum  contains  all  objective 
collections;  the  museum,  however,  includes 
all  printed  material  more  properly  treated  as 
exhibits  for  inspection  or  as  gross  data  for 
elaboration,  than  as  books  for  circulation; 
namely,  collections  of  school  textbooks,  teach- 
ing manuals,  archives  of  school  catalogues 
and  reports,  and  perhaps  bulky  illustrated 
works,  as  on  school  architecture.  The  educa- 
tional laboratory  undertakes  investigations 
in  education,  and  gathers  books  and  objective 
collections  as  demanded  by  these  investiga- 
tions; it  has  no  function  of  public  visitation, 
as  the  museum,  or  of  circulation  of  its  resources, 
as  the  library;  its  activities  are  centered  in 
its  scientific  studies.  The  model  school  or 
practice  school  of  an  institution  for  training 
teachers  might  be  called  a  dynamic  museum 
of  education.  By  the  school  exhibit  is  ordi- 
narily signified  a  temporary  disiilay  of  the 
results  of  pupils'  work,  together  with  the 
school  building  and  its  e(iuiiim(>nt,  usually 
opened  to  the  public  for  one  or  more  days  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year.  The  school  ex- 
hibition or  exposition  is  a  centralized  disi)lay 
of  such   exhibits,   cliicfiy   including  samples  of 
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pupils'  work,  brought  togetlier  for  a  city  or 
larger  district  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time; 
organized,  it  may  be,  indeiieudently  or  in 
connection  with  some  industrial  exi)osition. 
Such  educational  expositions  often  include 
manufacturers'  exhibits  of  teaching  a])i)liances, 
school  furniture,  textijooks,  and  other  materials. 
In  so  far  as  these  exhibitions  bring  together 
displays  which  have  been  ])repared  disinter- 
estedly, so  far  they  do  tenijjorarily  part  of 
what  educational  museums  do  permanently. 
In  so  far  as  manufacturers'  exliibits  enter  on 
a  competitive  basis,  the  exposition  is  of  a 
different  genus  from  that  of  the  educational 
museum.  (Sec  E.ypositio.vs,  Lvtekn.\tional, 
A.\D  Educ.\tio.v;     Exhibitions,  School.) 

There  have  been  seventy-five  or  more  edu- 
cational museums  projected  in  some  twenty- 
five  dilTerent  countries  since  IS.'iO.  Credit 
for  the  first  one  is  due  to  Egerton  Ryerson, 
Provincial  Superintendent  of  Education  for 
Ontario,  Canada,  who  in  1845  was  granted 
£100  to  purcha.se  samples  of  school  models, 
copies  of  which  he  had  seen  in  American  schools 
and  which  he  thought  Canadian  manufacturers 
might  duplicate.  The  collection  of  school 
aids  became  part  of  the  Canadian  Museum, 
opened  at  Toronto  in  1856,  and  afterward 
known  as  the  Educational  Museum,  until 
1897,  when  the  name  Provincial  Museum  was 
assumed.  At  about  the  latter  date  the  last 
purely  educational  exhibits  were  retired  from 
the  museum.  The  educational  collections  at 
Toronto  realized  certain  important  results: 
they  distinctly  improved  the  teaching  equip- 
ment of  the  schools  of  the  province  both  through 
force  of  example  and  by  the  direct  agency  of 
the  government  in  selling  to  the  schools  dupli- 
cates of  the  exhibits  shown;  they  led,  within 
ten  years,  to  Canadian  manufacture  of  teach- 
ing materials,  school  desks,  and  other  requi- 
sites, so  that  the  depository  and  sales  bureau 
of  the  government  could  later  be  dispensed 
with;  they  influenced  American  schools  through 
the  visits  of  various  American  teachers,  es- 
pecially through  the  stimulus  given  to  Prin- 
cipal Sheldon  iq.v.)  of  the  Oswego  Normal 
School,  who  inspected  the  Toronto  collections 
about  1860  and  as  a  consequence  initiated  the 
"  Oswego  movement  "  (q.v.)  in  American 
education. 

Though  the  idea  of  a  museum  of  education 
is  claimed  for  the  French  school  inspector, 
Jullien,  who  wrote  about  1817,  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition  in  London  in  1851  assuredly 
gave  the  stinmlus  to  the  first  two  European 
educational  museums,  —  the  Collection  of 
Teaching  Appliances  of  the  Royal  Bureau 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  for  Wiirtteniberg, 
organized  at  Stuttgart  in  1851  and  still  forming 
a  section  of  the  National  Industrial  Museum 
in  that  city;  and  the  Educational  Section  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  London,  1857- 
1888.  Indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  educa- 
tional  museums  owe  their  beginnings  to  the 


educational  sections  of  international  exposi- 
tions. A  survey  of  the  educational  museums 
of  the  world  is  the  basis  for  the  following  state- 
ment of  their  usual  collections  and  activities. 

Such  exhibits  may  be  organized  according 
to  (1)  the  progressive  stages  of  school  work, 
the  kindergarten,  the  elementary  grades  in 
turn,  and  higher  education;  or  (2)  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction,  as  geograpliy,  history, 
industrial  arts,  or  what  not.  Both  schemes 
of  classification  have  been  followed;  each  has 
its  obvious  advantages.  These  materials  of 
instruction,  including  textbooks  as  well  as 
"  aids,"  apphanccs,  illustrations,  material,  and 
teaching  cquiimient  of  all  sorts,  the  teacher's 
tools  in  short,  form  the  item  of  first  importance 
in  a  dynamic  museum,  one  that  seeks  to  im- 
prove teaching.  It  is  signihcant  that  in  the 
statutes  of  sixty-seven  museums,  assistance 
to  teachers  is  mentioned  by  forty-tw-o  as  their 
first  aim,  and  the  collection  and  exhibit  of 
teaching  appliances  by  fiftj'-seven  as  their  most 
important  work.  The  collection  of  teach- 
ing apphanccs  is  made  vital  by  the  effort  to 
secure  new  and  improved  types  as  soon  as 
they  come  upon  the  market,  and  by  prompt 
criticisms  in  the  educational  press,  while  in 
a  few  cases  museums  have  sent  out  traveling 
exhibits  of  new  apphances  that  teachers  may 
see  the  latest  and  best. 

With  emphasis  upon  new  and  improved 
appliances,  one  in  five  museums  at  least  plans 
to  include  foreign  exhibits,  thus  looking  to 
that  international  exchange  of  ideas  so  im- 
portant to  educational  progress.  Some  strik- 
ing instances  of  this  international  movement 
in  educational  ideas  are  afforded  by  the  To- 
ronto, Tokyo,  and  South  American  museums. 
It  might  be  urged  that  these  museums  all  aided 
in  the  improvement  of  education  in  new  coun- 
tries; the  French  and  German  museums,  how- 
ever, show  that  the  educational  museum  has 
still  a  function  for  progress  even  in  advanced 
countries. 

The  next  most  common  exhibits  are  those 
of  the  school  building  and  its  furnishings.  The 
comparative  study  of  architecture,  or,  to  men- 
tion a  more  limited  topic,  the  school  desk, 
could  be  facihtated  by  the  aid  of  the  educa- 
tional museum,  and  cither  topic  is  worthy 
of  research.  The  school  building  itself  forms 
a  division  in  most  educational  nmseums, 
illustrated  by  architects'  drawings  and  blue 
prints  of  floor  plans,  elevations,  and  their 
details.  Such  exhibits  make  possible  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  school  plant,  and  may 
extend  the  adoption  of  good  architecture. 
Such  collections  furnish  the  necessary  founda- 
tion to  treatises  upon  school  architecture, 
which  ought  to  be  more  than  compilations 
of  pictures,  and  should  offer  wise  criticism 
based  on  wide  comparisons. 

Other  exhibits  mentioned  in  the  plans  of 
different  museums  are  the  following:  those 
illustrating  school  organization  as  record  blanks 
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and  reports;  samples  of  pupils'  work,  to  illus- 
trate the  results  of  instruction;  liistorical 
exliibits  —  a  feature  in  one  in  four  of  the 
museums;  an  educational  library,  an  historical 
library,  arcliives  of  school  reports,  collections 
of  textbooks,  of  children's  literature,  and  of 
school  and  other  pictures.  Two  or  three  of 
these  items  merit  an  extended  notice. 

Exhibits  of  children's  work,  the  immediate 
material  results  of  the  teaching  process,  have 
had  small  place,  usually,  in  educational 
museums.  They  have  always  been  a  large 
feature  of  temporary  educational  exhibitions. 
Usually  regarded  as  of  ephemeral  value,  these 
exliibits  have  in  a  few  instances,  notably  the 
Paris  museum,  been  created  into  permanent 
displays.  Their  utihty  resides  in  the  possibil- 
ity which  they  afford  of  comparisons  of  prog- 
ress in  the  schools;  to  be  reliable  for  this 
purpose,  they  must  be  originally  compiled 
with  accuracy  and  under  known  conditions. 
Limited  in  amount,  and  organized  in  albums, 
such  exhibits  of  children's  regular  school  work, 
or  perhaps  of  the  results  of  tests  and  examina- 
tions, might  become  educational  records  of  great 
value. 

Historical  exhibits  of  various  kinds  have 
been  made.  Some  of  these  are  memorials 
of  educators,  as  the  collection  in  the  Deutsches 
Schulmuseum  in  Berlin,  and  the  collection  of 
physics  apjjaratus  made  and  used  by  Professor 
Schaeffcr  at  Jena,  and  now  maintained  there 
as  a  memorial  to  him.  Most  striking  of  all 
are  the  Pestalozzi  memorials  at  Zurich  and  the 
Comenius  collection  at  Prague,  while  the  great 
educational  library  at  Leipzig,  the  Padago- 
gisches  Zcnlral  {Comcnius-Stiftiing),  although 
not  a  museum  primarily,  is  in  itself  a  memorial 
of  this  type.  Very  suggestive  as  a  tj'pe  of 
possible  historical  exhibit  is  the  Hamburg 
School-History  Collection,  which  by  means  of 
prints,  photographs,  pupils'  books,  textbooks, 
old  school  reports,  and  the  like  represents  the 
development  of  local  education.  Any  com- 
munity might  in  a  similar  simple  way  preserve, 
within  its  main  school  building  such  memorials 
of  its  own  educational  history.  Another  type 
of  historical  exhibit  is  that  illustrating  the 
develoi)mcnt  of  particular  school  subjects,  as 
the  Brcslau  nmseum  display  illustrating  the 
evolution  of  charts  and  other  appliances  for 
religious  education  and  for  the  teaching  of 
mathematics.  In  this  category,  too,  belong 
the  unique  historical  collections  of  manuscripts 
and  textbooks  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  readers 
beginning  with  hornbooks,  ix'nnianslii]),  and 
other  school  subjects,  in  the  private  library 
of  George  A.  Plimpton,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

Special  collections  are  features  of  some 
museums:  sometimes  collections  of  local 
natural  history  or  industry,  often  exhibits 
of  school  art  and  schoolroom  decoration, 
school  hygiene,  pictorial  collections,  or  teach- 
ing materials  for  individual  subjects,  as  re- 
ligion, arithmetic,  or   drawing.       In  a  few  in- 


stances, educational  museums  devoted  en- 
tirely to  a  limited  field  have  been  proposed: 
as,  the  projected  museum  of  Froebcl  memorials 
at  Eisenach;  the  museum  of  industrial  educa- 
tion at  Frankfort  (1900-1902);  and  that  of 
deaf-mute  education  at  Leipzig. 

The  educational  library  is  the  natural  ad- 
junct to  the  museum.  There  is  some  sort  of 
book  collection  with  practic;illy  every  museum. 
The  Paris  and  the  BerUn  city  museums  have 
each  a  large  hbrary;  and  others  have  frequently 
5000  or  more  volumes.  These  Ubraries  com- 
prise books  on  education,  textbooks,  teachers' 
manuals,  and  the  archives  of  school  reports, 
regulations,  programs,  and  hke  invaluable 
documentary  records.  The  pos.sibiUties  of  the 
last-named  item  are  indicated  by  the  collec- 
tion of  several  thousand  serial  catalogues  and 
reports,  annuallj-  augmented,  on  file  in  the 
Educational  Library  of  New  York  State. 
Special  book  collections  are  found  with  certain 
museums:  catalogues  and  books  relating  to 
teaching  appliances;  children's  books;  in 
many  cases,  reading  rooms  with  educational 
journals    on     file.     (See    Libraries,    Educa- 

TIOXAL.) 

Another  view  of  the  educational  museum  as 
an  institution  may  be  secured  by  observing 
its  activities.  Over  half  the  museums  loan 
out  exhibits,  in  a  few  cases  directly  into  the 
schools;  in  other  cases  to  teachers  and  school 
officials  for  inspection  and  study.  The  St. 
Petersburg  museum  made  a  striking  exhibit 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia 
in  1876;  the  Rostock  museum  sends  parcels 
of  new  teaching  appliances  over  four  different 
circuits,  to  forty-four  different  places  of  exhibit; 
and  the  Copenhagen  museum  has  circulated 
exhibits  and  arranged  accompanying  lectures 
on  school  architecture,  hygiene,  etc.  Lantern 
slides  are  loaned  for  purposes  of  instruction  by 
several  museums.  The  loan  of  books  from  the 
libraries  is  common.  Temporary  exhibitions 
are  held  by  three  fourths  of  the  museums,  and 
on  such  subjects  as:  children's  literature, 
history  of  schools  or  of  education,  i)ictures 
and  school  decoration,  manufacturers'  loan 
exhibits  of  teaching  apiiliances  in  special  sub- 
jects as  geography  and  drawing,  exhibit  of 
pupils'  work  in  maimal  training  and  other 
sul)jects.  The  Paris  museum  has  a  section 
for  publishers'  loans  in  each  of  its  departments; 
the  Amsterdam  museum  has  definite  regula- 
tions governing  manufacturers'  loans;  the  Rio 
de  Janeiro  museum  has  as  one  feature  an 
animal  exhibit  of  jiupils'  work.  The  number 
of  visitors  is  another  measure  of  a  museum's 
usefulness;  the  "  mean  "  attendance  for  forty 
museums  was  from  1000  to  1500  ])er  annum. 
Es))ecially  significant  arc  visits  by  teachers 
and  iiupil  teachers  preiiaring  for  examinations, 
and  by  members  of  seminar  classes,  as  is 
common  in  the  German  museums. 

Publications  of  some  form  other  than 
catalogues    are    issued    by    many     museums : 
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(a)  a  periodical,  in  some  cases  a  separate  paper 
or  porliiips  a  supplement  or  page  in  an  educa- 
tional journal  which  re[)orts  accessions,  ex- 
hibitions, criticisms,  etc.;  (6)  monoKraph 
studies  KiviuR  historical  material  or  the  results 
of  invesliji;ations  have  been  issued  by  six 
niuseums  at  least;  (c)  school  materials,  whether 
hooks,  new  types  of  teaching  ajipliances,  or 
even,  in  one  case,  a  school  desk,  have  been 
brought  out  by  certain  museums  in  the  effort 
to  improve  teaching  equipment.  The  furnish- 
ing of  information  has  been  stated  as  the  broad 
aim  of  these  museums,  and  many  serve  as 
veritable  bureaus  of  educational  information 
for  the  territory  they  reach. 

Finally,  instruction  for  self-improvement, 
lecture  courses,  and  even  laboratory  courses 
in  tiatural  science  have  been  provided  l)y  some 
museums  for  teachers  and  pupil  teachers, 
emphasizing  that  the  museums  exist  for  the 
teaciicr,  and  es])ecially  for  the  teacher  in 
training.  Significant  to  this  same  end  is 
the  tendency  of  educational  museums  to  ally 
themselves  with  institutions  for  training 
teachers:  the  Toronto  museum  was  connected 
with  a  normal  school,  the  Tokyo  museum  has 
liecn  annexed  to  the  higher  normal  school; 
the  director  of  the  Paris  museum  has  recently 
suggested  affiliation  wdth  the  University  _  of 
Paris  and  the  normal  schools;  in  the  university 
schools  of  education  there  has  been  a  sentiment 
in  favor  of  the  organization  of  collections 
which  may  stand  to  educational  research  as 
do  the  natural  history  collections  and  his- 
torical archives  to  scientific  and  historical 
study.  Herein,  perhaps,  lies  the  most  promis- 
ing function  of  the  eilucational  nniseum. 

List  of  Educational  Museums:  The  names  are 
arranged  by  countries  in  alphabetic  order. 
The  first  date  indicates  the  j'ear  of  opening  ; 
the  second  date,  if  given,  the  year  of  closing. 

Argentine  Republic.  —  1.  Buenos  Aj-res.  Biblioleca  y 
Museo   pcdagdgicos,    1S88. 

Austria-Hungary.  —  2.  Agram.  Hrvalski  Skolski  Mu- 
zej,  1901.  .3.  Bozen.  Standige  Lchrmillclaus- 
steUiing,  1889.  4.  Budapest.  Orxzdgos  Tanszcr- 
nuiscum,     1877.  5.    Graz.       Periiianintc     Lchr- 

milldausatellung,  1S82.  6.  Innsbnirk.  Sidndige 
Lehrmiltelaussldlung.  1888.  7.  Laibacli.  Schul- 
muscum  und    Stdndige   Lehrmitlelausstellung,    1S9S. 

8.  Prague.       Stdld    skolni    vystara    i)    Praze,    1890. 

9.  Vienna.  Permanente  Lehrmilte.lausstellung , ,  di:r 
Stadt  Wien,  1872-1892.  10.  Vienna.  0.-<ler- 
rcicltisches  Schulmuseum,  1903.  11.  Vienna.  Per- 
manente Lchrmittelausstellung  der  Gesellscluift  Lehr- 
mittelzentratc.    1905. 

Belgium.  —  12.  Brussels.    Musie scolaire  National,  IHSO. 

Brazil.  —  13.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Museu  cscolar  nacional, 
1883. 

Bulgaria.  —  14.    Sofia.       Ucilisten  Muzej,  190.5. 

Caimda.  —  15.  Toronto.  Educational  Museum,  1845- 
1881  ;  now  Provincial   Museum. 

Chile.  —  16.  Santiago.  Museo  de  EducaciSn  Nacional, 
1911. 

Denmark.  —  17.  Copenhagen.  Dansk  Skolemuseum, 
1887. 

France.  —  18.  Chartres.  Educational  Museum  and 
Library.        19.    Paris.     Musee  pedagogiquc,   1879. 

Germany.  —  20.  Augsburg.  Die  Schwdbisehe  per- 
manente SchuUaustellutig  in  Augsburg,  1881.        21. 


Rnmberg.  Die  Permanente  Lchrmittelausstellung 
in  Jiamlierg,  1890.  22.  Berlin.  Das  Deutsche 
^chutmuseum  in  Berlin,  1876.  23.  Berlin.  J)aa 
i^tUdtische  Schulmusrum  in  Berlin,  1877.  24. 
liremen.  Das  Schulmusrum  iti-s  Brcmischcn  Lchr- 
crvcreins,  1902.  25.  Bresliiu.  Das  stddtische 
Schulmuscum    in     Breslau,    1891.  2fi.   Colonne. 

Die  stddtische  Lchrniilttl.sannnlung  in  Coin  a.  lih., 
1901.  27.  Donauwortli.  Ihr  J'ermanmte  Lihr- 
mittelausslellung  dis  Ca.'isiancums  in  Donauworth, 
1876-1884.  28.  Danzig.  Die  Danziger  Lihrmit- 
telsammlung,    1904.  29.    Dresden.     Das  heimat- 

kundliche   Schulmuscum   in   Dresden,    1905.  30. 

Dre.sden.  Das  Schulmuscum  dcs  Sdchsischen 
hehrervircins  in  Dresden,  1904.  31.  Eisenach. 
Das    Froehcl   Museum    (projected).  32.    Prank- 

fort.  Das  Frankfurter  Gcwerbcschulmuseum, 
1900-1902.  33.    Gleiwitz.       Das   Obirschlcsische 

Schidnniseum  in  Gleiwitz,  1905.  34.  Gotha.  Das 
(ii'thdisrhe  Schubnuseum,  1889.  35.  Hamburg. 
Die        Hamburger       Lchrmittelausstellung,        1897. 

36.  Hamburg.  Die  Sehulgeschichtliche  Sammlung 
d.    Schulwissenschaftlichen     Hildungsvcreins,     1897. 

37.  Hannover.  Das  Stddtische  Schutmuseum  in 
Hannover,  1892.  38.  Hildesheim.  Das  Schul- 
viuseum  (die  Leverkiihnstiflung)  in  Hildesheim, 
1891.  39.  Jena.  Das  Thiiringcr  Schulmuseum 
in  Jena,  1889-1897.  40.  Jena.  Das  Schaeffer 
Museum,  1900.  41.  Kiel.  Dos  Schlesvng- 
holsteinische  Schulmusetim  in  Kiel,  1890.  42. 
Konigsberg.  Das  Schulmuseum  des  Kdnigs- 
herger  Lehrerverein.'i,  die  Stddtische  Bitilinthek 
fur  die  Volksschullehrcr,  1881.  43.  Kolberg. 
Das  Schulmuscum  in  Kolberg,  1904.  44.  Lei]j- 
zig.  Die  Permanente  Aitsslcllung  von  Lehr- 
mittcln  in  Leipzig,  1865-1875.  45.  Leipzig. 
Deutsches  Museum  far  Taubstummenhildung, 
1895.  46.  Magdeburg.  Die  Lehrmittclaussttl- 
lung  des  Lehrervcrbandcs  dcr  Provinz  Sachscn  in 
Magdeburg,  1877.  47.  Munich.  Das  Konig- 
liche  Kreismagazin  von  Oherlmycrn  fur  Lehr- 
mittel  und  Schuleinrichtungsgegenstdndc  in  Miln- 
chen,  1875.  48.  Oldenburg.  Das  Schulmuseum 
zu  Oldenburg  i.  Grossh.,  1900.  49.  Po.sen.  Das 
Posener  Schulmuseum,  1897.  50.  Regensberg. 
Die  Oberpfdtzische  permanente  Kreis- Lchrmittel- 
ausstellung in  Regensberg.  1880.  51.  Ri.\dorf. 
Das  Naturhistorisehe  Schulmuseum  dcr  Stadt- 
gemeinde  Rixdorf,  1897.  52.  Rostock.  Das 
M  ecklenburgische  V  olkschuhnuseuyn  in  Rostock, 
1888.  53.  Stuttgart.  Die  Lehrmitlcl.^nmmlung 
der  Koniglich  Wilrttcmbergischen  Zentralstclle  fiir 
Gewcrbe  und  Handel  in  Stuttgart,  1851.  54.  Wolf- 
enbiittel.  Das  Landcs-Schxdmuscum  fiir  das 
Herzogtum  Braunschweig  in  Wolfenbultel,   1892. 

Great  Britain.  —  55.  London.  Educational  Section  of 
South  Kensington  Museum.  1857-1888.  56.  Lon- 
don. Educational  Museum  of  Teachers'  Guild, 
1892. 

Greece.  —  57.    Athens.     'EKTrai5evTiK6v   i:lova-eioi>,  1905. 

Italy.  —  58.  Genoa.  Civico  Museo  pedagogico  e  scolas- 
tico,  1881.  59.  Rome.  Muzeo  d'lstruzione  e  d* 
Educazione,  1874-1881. 

Japan.  —  60.    Tokyo.      Kioiku-kakubutsukwan,  \^78. 

Netherlands.  —  61.  Amsterdam.  Nctlerhindsch.  School- 
museum,  1877.  62.  Hague.  Museum  ten  hate 
van  het  Onderwijs.      (Projected.) 

Norway.  —  63.  Christiania.  Skolemuseum  for  Kris- 
tiania  Folkeskoler,   1901. 

Portugal.  —  64.  Lisbon.  Muse  pcdagdgico  de  Lisboa, 
1883. 

Russia.  — ■  65.  St.  Petersburg.  Pedagogieeskij  Muzej 
vojennoucebnych   zavedcnij,    1804. 

Servia.  —  66.    Belgrade.     Skolski  muzej,  1898. 

Spain.  —  67.  Madrid.  Museo  pcdagdgico  nacional, 
1884. 

Switzerland.  —  68.  Bern.  Schwcizcr.  permanente  Schul- 
ausstellung,  1878.  69.  Freiberg.  M u.'icc  jt^dagogiquc 
Suisse  dc  Fribourg,  1881.  70.  Lausanne.  Must'e 
scolaire   cantonal    Vaudois,    1901.  71.    Lucerne. 

Pernuinente  Schulausstctluiig,  1905.  72.  Neuch^tel. 
Exposition  scolaire  cantonal  pentuinente,  1887.  73. 
Zurich.     Pestalozzianum,  1875. 
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United  States  of  America.  —  74.  New  York.  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1899.  75.  Wash- 
ington. U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  1876-1906. 
In  addition,  museums  or  permanent  exhibits  of 
educational  material  have  been  contemplated  or 
provisionally  organized  within  the  United  .States, 
by  the  city  school  systems  of  .St.  Loui.s,  New  York, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  Reading,  Pa. ;  by  the 
state  museums  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Louisiana;  by  the  State  Education  Depart- 
ments of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  some 
other  states;  by  departments  of  education  in  the 
following  universities:  California,  Clark,  Harvard, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana;  and  by  societies  or  associa- 
tions: a  geography  exhibit  by  the  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  a  religious 
education  exhibition  by  the  Sunday  School  Com- 
mission of  the  Episcopal  Church  Diocese  of  New 
York,  and  by  the  Religious  Education  Association. 

Uruguay.  —  76. "  Montevideo.  Museo  y  Bihlioteca  peda- 
gdgicos,  1889.  B.  R.  A. 

See  also  Expositions,   International    and 
Educative;  Exhibitions,  School. 
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MUSEUMS,  SCHOOL. —  Quite  apart  from 
fornial  laboratoiy  ('i|uipiucnt  and  materials 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  usual  school  tools, 
as  slates,  books,  pencils,  on  the  other,  there 
exists  a  broad  field  of  illustrative  materials, 
pictures,  specimens,  models,  what  not,  used 
in  instruction,  the  organization  and  care  of 
which  constitutes  the  province  of  the  school 
museum.  Its  divisions  may  be  as  many  as 
the  subjects  of  instruction  which  arc  capable 
of  objective  illustration.  American  schools, 
while  empha.sizing  laboratory  methods  and 
the  use  of  textbooks  and  other  tools  of  teaching, 
have  done  less  than  European  schools  to  utilize 
illustrative  materials. 

The  simplest  "  school  museum  "  is  the  school- 
room collection  made  by  the  teacher  or  by  the 
pupils  theuLselves  to  illustrate  the  subjects  of 
study,    geography,    history,    or    nature    study. 


The  sajing  that  the  usefulness  of  the  school 
museum  is  in  its  making,  not  in  its  use,  refers 
to  collections  made  by  pupils;  it  is  an  a.xiom 
of  partial  application,  however,  for  the  room 
collection  should  grow  from  year  to  year  and 
receive  adult  curatorship.  The  room  collec- 
tion merits  suitable  accommodation:  a  good- 
sized  cupboard  with  glass  doors  above  for 
display,  a  vertical-file  drawer  11  by  14  inches 
at  lea.st  in  section,  with  alphabet  guides  for  the 
picture  collection,  and  other  drawers  both 
shallow  and  deep  for  the  storage  of  objects. 
Such  a  room  collection  will  furnish  material 
of  increasing  value  each  year  for  illustrating 
topics  in  the  course  of  study  and  for  arranging 
occasional  small  exhibits  by  the  pupils,  who 
will  get  valuable  training  in  its  care  as  well  as 
knowledge  by  its  use. 

Room  collections  may  be  brought  together 
for  a  school  building  into  a  "  school  museum  " 
proper,  as  books  are  centraUzed  in  a  library. 
Indeed,  the  school  museum  is  a  "  library  of 
objects,"  and  may  be  administered  with  the 
school  library.  The  essentials  are  a  well- 
lighted  room  with  (a)  a  few  exhibit  cases  of 
suitable  height  for  changing  displays,  arranged 
now  by  the  librarian  or  curator,  now  by  this 
grade  or  that  as  illustrative  problems  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  whole  school;  and  (b)  ample 
storage  facilities  for  the  systematic  care  of 
(1)  pictures,  photographs,  magazine  illustra- 
tions even,  in  properly  indexed  vertical-file 
drawers;  (2)  lantern  shdes  arranged  on  shelves 
in  long  boxes  which  convert  them  into  vertical- 
file  records  as  easily  classified  as  a  library 
card  catalogue  itself;  similarly,  stereoscopic 
views,  and  a  set  of  illustrations  for  the  pro- 
jectoscope    if   the    reflecting   lantern    is    used; 

(3)  a  collection  of  objects,  minerals,  woods, 
and  other  nature  materials,  textiles  and  other 
industrial  materials,  models,  maps,  charts, 
etc.,  stored  compactly  and  systematically  in 
drawers   and   cupboards  without   display;  and 

(4)  living  exhibits,  a  vivarium  to  include  plants, 
animals,  birds,  fish,  etc.,  especially  in  urban 
schools.  For  the  objective  collections  there 
is  perhaps  no  better  method  of  classification 
than  by  general  subject  numbers,  as,  e.g., 
in  the  Dewey  library  classification,  with 
sequence  numbers  1,  2,  3  .  .  .  within  groups; 
or  sequence  numbers  alone  may  be  used.  In 
either  case  a  card  catalogue  with  direct  and 
cross  references  will  be  useful,  and  in  a 
large  collection  indis])ensable.  Such  a  school 
museum  is  (1)  a  supply  bureau  for  illustrative 
materials  to  be  taken  into  classrooms  and  used 
in  teaching;  (2)  a  room  where  pujjils  may 
secure  information  at  first  hand  from  concrete 
materials,  as  in  the  lilirary  from  books;  (3)  a 
disiilay  room  for  changing  exiiibits  (the  fixed 
unchanged  exhibit,  be  it  of  ever  so  much  ini- 
tial interest,  is  soon  dead  material) ;  and  (4)  an 
import.'int  avenue  for  the  ex|)ressive  activity 
of  pu])ils  in  organizing  exhiliits  for  their  own 
rooms,  or  within  the  museum  itself. 
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The  third  stage  in  the  school  museum  is  the 
central  loaning  bureau  of  teaching  materials 
for  a  system  of  schools,  organized  with  or 
witiiout  exliiljit  rooms.  The  central  de])ository 
and  loan  bureau  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
"  Educational  Museum  "  so-called,  the  school 
museum  of  the  St.  Louis  schools.  Organized 
in  1905,  tills  museum  reaches  by  weekly  wagon 
delivery  and  collection  over  100  school  build- 
ings of  the  city,  with  selections  made  on  i)re- 
vious  order  from  its  rich  and  varied  collections. 
There  are  over  1000  separate  collections 
(objects,  mounted  specimens,  pictures,  charts, 
lantern  sliil(>s,  stereoscopic  views),  many  of 
them  in  duplicate  so  that  several  schools  can 
iiave  tlie  same  exhibit  at  one  time,  which 
furnish  illustrations  of  "  food,  clothing,  natural 
()l)jects,  in<lustnal  objects,  animals,  plants, 
minerals,  national  .hfe,  physical  geography, 
physics,  history,  astronomy,  physiology." 
Brief  descriptions  accompany  the  exhibits, 
with  titles  of  reference  books.  A  detailed 
catalogue  of  the  museum  is  put  in  the  hands  of 
every  teacher,  and  its  service  is  regarded 
highly.  Certain  exhibits  w-hich  cannot  be 
transported  to  the  schools  are  available  for 
insijcction  by  teachers  and  principals  at  the 
museum.  A  similar  bureau,  though  more 
limited  in  scope,  was  organized  by  the  teachers 
of  geography  in  the  Chicago  schools  a  few  years 
ago,  and  was  then  taken  over  by  the  Chicago 
Normal  School.  Similar  foreign  experience, 
for  example  the  school  museum  conducted 
for  many  years  by  the  School  Science  Educa- 
tion Association  at  Hamburg,  and  the  circu- 
lating materials  in  the  Liverpool  schools, 
might  be  cited.  The  possibiUties  in  a  state 
bureau  for  circulating  materials  among  schools 
are  suggested  by  the  activities  of  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department  in  loaning 
framed  and  unframed  pictures  and  lantern 
slides,  and  in  depositing  slides  permanently 
with  school  authorities.  Similar  slide  loaning 
services  have  been  organized  elsewhere:  the 
Mus6e  P6dagogique  in  Paris,  Teachers'  Guild 
Museum  in  London,  and  Educational  Museum 
in  St.  Petersburg  are  examples. 

Traveling  Museums.  —  The  museum 
which  as  an  institution  has  its  activities 
primarily  hmited  by  its  own  walls,  has  widely 
extended  its  usefulness  by  the  development 
of  circulating  collections  or  traveling  museums. 
The  natural  history  collections  which  are  sent 
out  from  the  central  museum  and  reach  the 
children  in  their  own  schoolrooms  is  one 
example  of  the  travehng  museum;  the  great 
English  loaning  system  centering  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum  is  another,  with 
its  travehng  exhibits  of  woods,  metals,  tex- 
tiles, science  specimens,  and  apparatus,  and 
samples  of  art  and  art  industrial  work.  Com- 
mercial agencies  have  often  employed  the 
traveling  museum:  the  school  decoration 
movement  in  the  United  States  received  great 
impetus  from  the  local  display  by  publishing 


houses  of  pictures  and  casts,  the  receipts  of 
which  went  for  the  purchase  of  selections  for 
the  schools;  the  state  governments  have  some- 
times sent  over  the  country  samples  of  their 
])riiducts  to  attract  settlers.  The  traveling 
exhiljit  has  been  found  most  effective  in  social 
education;  the  anti-tuberculosis  crusade  has 
possibly  achieved  as  much  by  its  exhibits 
as  by  any  one  agency.  The  New  York  State 
system  of  loaning  jihotographs  and  slides; 
the  art  movement  in  certain  states,  taking  the 
form  of  circulating  art  exhibits;  and  more 
recently  the  development  of  agriculture  exten- 
sion education  by  means  of  demonstration 
railroad  trains  are  other  exam|)les  of  successful 
traveling  museum  work.  The  demonstration 
trains  usually  contain  not  only  accommodations 
for  lectures  and  demonstrations,  but  exhibits 
which  enforce  lessons  in  farm  management, 
improved  equipment,  and  other  subjects  by 
means  of  striking  diagrams,  models,  charts,  and 
other  objective  cUsplays.  Education  itself  has 
utilized  travehng  exhibits  as  a  means  of  im- 
provement and  progress  in  teaching,  as  in 
the  art  and  industrial  art  exhibits  often  circu- 
lated by  state  departments  of  education 
and  by  teachers'  associations,  for  the  benefit 
of  local  teachers.  The  influence  of  museum 
extension  in  schools  is  making  itself  felt,  and 
a  demand  for  exhibits  is  being  made  by  rural 
districts.  Thus  in  Ilhnois  the  Ilhnois  Audubon 
Society  has  arranged  to  send  out  free  of  charge 
four  travehng  hbraries,  four  bird  picture  collec- 
tions, and  two  lantern  sUde  collections,  with 
accompanj-ing  lectures.  Seeing  is  beheving, 
and  the  effectiveness  of  objective  examples  is 
unquestioned  as  an  aid  in  the  learning  process, 
whether  with  children  or  with  adults. 

Relations  of  Public  Museums  to  Schools. 
—  Related  in  educational  function  to  the 
school  museum  are  the  activities  of  general 
museums  of  art,  science,  and  natural  history 
in  placing  their  resources  at  the  service 
of  schools,  both  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  in  advanced  technical  education. 
The  value  of  museums,  whether  of  art  or  science, 
in  education  is  a  subject  wiiich  has  been  receiv- 
ing ever  increasing  attention  during  the  past 
ten  years  by  museum  officials  in  Europe  and  in 
America,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
bibliography.  In  England  the  large  and  varied 
collections  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  are 
lent  to  prominent  museums,  and  to  art  and  other 
types  of  schools.  The  first  systematic  attempt 
to  bring  about  a  recognition  of  the  educational 
functions  of  museums  was  made  in  France  in 
1880,  when  a  commission  was  appointed  by 
the  Minister  of  PubUc  Instruction  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  preparatory  to  the  intro- 
duction of  arts  into  schools.  In  Germany, 
according  to  David  Murray,  "  nmseums  are 
made  the  basis  of  instruction,  and  every  sub- 
ject which  can  be  made  intelligible  by  means 
of  a  museum  is  provided  with  a  teacher."  Ex- 
cellent work  is  done  in  this  field  in  the  lower 
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grades  of  public  schools  in  Hamburg  through 
the  influence  of  Dr.  A.  Lichtmark,  director 
of  the  Kunsthalle.  Other  prominent  leaders 
have  been  George  Hirsch,  author  of  Ideas 
Concerning  the  Teachiyig  of  Drawing  and  Pro- 
fessional Art  Education  (1887),  and  Professor 
Konrad  Lange  of  the  University  of  Konigsberg 
and  later  of  Tubingen.  In  the  United  States 
the  question  of  the  relation  between  museums 
and  schools  was  not  actively  considered  until 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  the 
Utihzation  of  Museums  of  Art  by  Schools  and 
Colleges.  The  direct  methods  of  the  committee 
included  formal  lectures  in  museums,  or  peri- 
patetic conversations,  the  employment  of 
"  docents "  or  trained  guides,  and  traveling 
exhibits.  Indirect  methods  include  printed 
lectures,  stereopticon  illustrations,  and  photo- 
graphic reproductions.  This  system,  largely 
inspired  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Pritchard,  was  put  into 
practice  at  the  Boston  Museum. 

Another  impulse  toward  the  use  of  museums 
of  art  was  given  by  the  demand  in  most  coun- 
tries for  better  schoolroom  decorations.  Cheap 
casts,  photographs,  and  lantern  slides  were 
placed  in  the  schools,  and  the  possibility  of 
employing  greatly  improved  illustrative  mate- 
rials became  apparent.  From  these  collections 
to  museum  collections  was  but  a  step,  and  now 
the  stage  where  the  difference  between  reproduc- 
tions and  originals  is  being  understood  has  been 
reached. 

The  utihzation  of  museums  for  the  study  of 
art  has,  however,  not  been  so  great  as  in  the 
scientific  lessons.  The  value  of  specimens  in 
such  studies  as  natural  history  and  physical 
geography,  and  of  laboratory  practice,  was  en- 
couraged by  the  Agassiz  Association  and  certain 
modern  textbooks.  The  new  relation  between 
schools  and  museums  has  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
new  office,  that  of  the  museum  instructor  who 
meets  teachers  and  pupils  and  shows  them  the 
collections  or  instructs  them  in  such  subjects 
as  may  be  desired.  Special  rooms  have  been 
provided  for  teachers  and  pupils  for  talks  by  the 
teacher  or  instructor;  photographs  and  lantern 
slides  arc  more  widely  used  and  lent  out; 
special  children's  coUei'tions  have  been  arranged, 
and  special  lecture  courses  intended  for  school 
pupils  are  given.  Lastly,  many  museums 
cooperate  actively  with  the  school  boards  of 
their  communities,  and  in  return  for  financial 
support  provide  for  the  special  relations  with 
the  schools. 

Museum  collections  can  reach  the  school 
child  in  two  ways:  exhibits  may  be  taken  to 
the  schoolroom,  or  the  pupil  may  be  taken 
to  the  museum.  Both  tyjies  of  effort  are 
admirably  illustrated  by  work  undertaken 
for  the  schools  by  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  of  New  York  City.  This 
museum  circulates  week  by  week,  by  messen- 
ger, nearly  500  small  cases,  each  containing 
a  unit  exhibit  illustrating  birds,  insects,  woods, 
or   minerals,    which   have   been  studied   in   a 


single  year  by  over  a  million  children  in  400 
different  school  buildings;  and  fifty  similar 
cases  are  rented  to  the  schools  of  a  neighboring 
city.  Besides  lectures  given  at  the  museum 
for  the- general  pubUc,  a  course  of  illustrated 
lectures  is  given  for  school  children  who  come 
at  stated  times  in  groups  with  their  teachers, 
forming  aucUences  of  500  and  upwards;  special 
lectures  are  occasionally  given  by  the  staff  at 
the  request  of  teachers,  who  are  also  allowed 
to  give  lectures,  illustrated  wth  the  museum's 
lantern  slides,  to  their  pupils.  A  "  Children's 
Room  "  is  provided,  with  a  special  instructor 
in  charge,  who  also  gives  assistance  to  classes 
of  children  \-isiting  the  museum  to  study 
exhibits.  Formal  instruction  is  carried  even 
further  in  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum, 
where  a  special  teacher  appointed  by  the 
board  of  education  devotes  her  time  to  in- 
structing classes  of  children  coming  in  regular 
rotation  from  the  schools.  The  "  children's 
room,"  as  a  feature  of  museum  work,  with 
exhibits  with  special  labels  particularly  ar- 
ranged for  children,  was  suggested  first  perhaps 
in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  iq.r.)  in  Wash- 
ington, where  it  had,  however,  no  relation  to 
school  work;  this  idea  finds  its  best  expression 
at  present  in  the  Children's  Museum,  Bedford 
Park,  Brooklyn,  a  branch  of  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences  which,  while  not 
under  the  direction  of  the  schools,  attempts 
to  relate  its  work  to  that  of  the  schools.  Here 
is  an  institution  with  exhibits  in  various  divi- 
sions of  natural  history,  wholly  devoted  to 
children;  its  aim  is  to  "  stimulate  the  interest 
of  young  people,"  and  specifically  "  to  provide 
collections  and  working  materials  ...  to  be 
immediately  helpful  to  teachers  who  come  to 
the  museum  with  classes  for  the  supplementary 
study  of  special  subjects  pursued  in  school." 
In  addition  to  exhibits  within  the  museum,  and 
a  limited  amount  of  loan  material,  a  hbrary 
and  reading  room  are  correlated  with  the 
exhibits,  and  the  museum  provides  a  lecture 
room  where  teachers  may  present  topics  to 
their  classes  with  lantern  illustrations,  and 
where  lectures  will  be  given  by  members  of 
the  museum's  staff  on  request.  The  nuiseum 
of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  and 
the  Fairbanks  Museum  at  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt.,  have  cooperated  with  the  schools  very 
successfully.  The  Philadelphia  Museums, 
while  encouraging  systematic  visitation  by 
school  classes,  have  distributed  from  their 
dui)hcate  materials  small  exhibits  to  the  schools 
as  permanent  teaching  collections,  a  form  of 
cooperation  practiced  by  many  other  museums. 
In  Chicago,  through  the  influence  of  Professor 
T.  C.  Chamberlain,  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
since  1009  has  arranged  one  hundred  museum 
loan  collections  for  the  use  of  jjublie  and  private 
schools  of  the  city.  During  1011  279  loans 
were  made  to  forty-four  schools,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  in  this  way  20,000  children  have 
been   reached.     Free   instruction    courses    are 
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offert'il  to  ciiildrrn,  and  many  schools  and 
classes  send  representatives  wlio  later  report 
at  the  school.  Courses  are  also  arranged  for 
teachers.  Thus,  the  Woman's  Club  has  in- 
stalled civic  and  health  exhibits;  and  work  of 
a  similar  kind  is  being  done  by  the  Seliool  of 
Civics  and  I'liilantluoiJV,  Municipal  Art 
League,  Council  for  Mu.seuin  and  Library 
E.xtension,  and  other  bodies.  In  1912  a  be- 
quest of  8250,000  was  made  to  the  Field 
Museum  for  tlie  sjiecial  puri)ose  of  museum 
e.xtension  in  the  ])ul)lic  schools.  (See  Science, 
Fel).  Hi,  1912,  i)p.  201-202.) 

The  sim])lest  cooperation  perhaps  ha.s  been 
the  encouragement  of  informal  visitation  by 
teachers  and  pupils  whenever  the  nmseum 
promises  to  be  of  helj)  in  their  work;  thus  the 
Metroiiolitan  Museum  of  Art  of  New  York 
has  called  the  attention  of  teachers  to  possible 
applications  of  the  collections  in  their  language, 
art,  and  history  instruction;  the  Carnegie 
Museum  of  Pittsburg  and  other  museums 
have  sought  to  increase  informal  visitation 
by  means  of  annual  prize  essaj'  contests  oi)en 
to  school  children,  with  topics  based  on  the 
collections.  Cooperation  between  public  mu- 
seums and  public  schools  is  yet  to  be  devel- 
oped in  many  respects:  the  organization  of 
branch  museums  comparable  to  branch  li- 
braries, perhaps  located  in  school  buildings; 
the  writing  of  suitable  "  penny  guides "  for 
children  which  will  give  surveys  of  fields  of 
science  and  other  exijositions  based  ui)on  the 
exhibits;  the  place  of  changing  exhil)its  within 
the  museum,  correlated  with  the  course  of 
study  of  the  schools;  the  po.ssibilities  of  oral 
instruction  within  the  museum,  either  in  lec- 
tures or  in  iieripatetic  explanations  of  exhibits; 
exhibits  and  instruction  for  teachers  as  dis- 
tinct from  pupils.  That  this  field  is  one  rich 
in  possibilities  for  school  and  museum  alike 
is  evidenced  by  the  success  attending  loan 
exhibits  sent  to  schools,  lectures  for  classes 
from  the  schools,  and  special  exhibits,  rooms, 
and  museums  for  children. 

Museums  and  Higher  Technical  Educa- 
tion. —  The  ]ilace  of  museums  in  higher  tech- 
nical education  is  more  striking  than  in  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  and 
especially  in  the  three  higher  fields  of  fine  arts, 
the  industries,  and  industrial  art.  The  museum 
of  fine  arts  which  exists  in  jiractically  every 
large  center  of  population  has  often  a  formal 
school  of  art  attached,  and  is  nearly  always  a 
place  of  informal  art  education.  The  indus- 
trial museum  is  one  which  displays  industrial 
products;  a  museum  with  exhibits  represent- 
ing the  whole  field  of  industry,  however,  would 
be  impossible  of  realization;  some  i)rinciplc 
for  the  selection  of  exhibits  is  necessary,  and 
this  may  be  historical,  technical,  or  artistic. 
The  exhibits  in  the  National  Museum  at  Wasii- 
ington,  for  example,  illustrating  the  develop- 
ment of  artificial  illumination  from  ancient 
lamps  to  electricity,  or  the  evolution    of  fire- 


arms, offer  interesting  historical  data  and  sug- 
gest the  significance  for  history  of  well-organ- 
ized exhibits  illustrating  theindustry  of  the  past. 
Collections  made  for  technical  jmrposes  are 
those  which  seek  to  improve  industry  in  a 
limited  field  by  more  or  less  inclusive  exhibits 
of  materials,  tools,  machines,  methods,  and 
products.  Finally,  industrial  objects  may  be 
selected  for  exhibition  because  of  arti.stic 
rathiT  than  technical  merit;  such  collections 
form  an  industrial  art  museum  as  distin- 
guished from  the  industrial  museum  in  which 
technical  interest  i)redominates.  The  indu.s- 
trial  nuiseum  aims  to  increase  technical  i)ro- 
ficiency  in  industry;  the  industrial  art  museum, 
to  increase  the  element  of  beauty  in  industrial 
products.  The  n'lation  of  museum  col  eet ions 
in  fine  art,  industrial  art,  and  industrial 
technique  to  education  in  these  fields  is  ob- 
vious enough.  Concrete  examples  of  the  best 
man  has  hitherto  done  are  the  necessary 
stimulus  and  basis  to  further  progress. 

ICurope  has  ai)i)reciated  this  better  than 
America  up  to  the  jiresent.  There  is  scarcely 
an  industrial  center  in  Europe  but  has  its 
collections  intended  to  improve  general  ta.ste, 
as  with  us,  but  also  used  specifically  to  aid 
workers  in  fine  arts  and  increase  the  skill  of 
the  artisan  and  the  beauty  of  his  useful  product. 
A  city  hke  Leipzig,  for  example,  has  the  follow- 
ing museums:  City  Museum  of  Graphic  Arts, 
Industrial  Art  Museum,  with  collections  in 
metal,  wood,  ceramics,  textiles,  etc..  Museum 
of  the  German  Book  Trade,  besides  two  his- 
torical museums,  the  university  collections 
and  certain  others.  Diisseldorf,  art  and  in- 
dustrial center,  has  the  Fine  Art  Collccticns 
of  the  Royal  Art  Academy,  the  Industrial  Art 
Museum,  which  is  controlled  by  an  industrial 
association,  and  an  art  hall  for  exhibitions. 
In  Dresden  there  are  the  Royal  Collections 
for  Art  and  Science,  and  the  Royal  Museum  of 
Industrial  Art,  connected  with  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Industrial  Art,  besides  many 
minor  collections.  Chemnitz  has  the  Indus- 
trial Museum  of  the  Artisans'  Association, 
with  a  collection  of  9000  objects  "to  advance 
the  skill  of  workers,"  and  a  city  collection 
of  models  managed  by  the  Industrial  Union 
and  aided  by  a  grant  from  the  city  "  to  advance 
local  industry  csi)ecially  in  regard  to  artistic 
taste  ";  both  exhibits  represent  local  industries. 
Crefeld  has  a  collection  of  the  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  the  Textile  Industry, 
started  in  1902,  which  shortly  had  over  25,000 
samples  illustrating  carjiets,  upholstery,  modern 
silks,  etc.,  and  receives  large  accessions  each 
year.  One  might  cite  the  large  museums  and 
collections  of  Berlin,  Stuttgart,  and  Munich, 
rejircsenting  local  and  luitional  industries; 
the  example  of  the  smaller  centers,  however, 
illustrates  even  better  the  wde  diffusion  of 
the  nuiseum  in  the  system  of  art  and  industrial 
education.  The  Bremen  commercial  col- 
lections  merit   the    motto:  "  Here   learn    how 
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Bremen  prepares  her  sons  for  world  commerce." 
Museums  indeed  form  one  absolutely  essential 
element  in  the  great  German  organization  for 
industrial  progress.  Not  only  do  the  technical 
and  art  schools  depend  upon  the  museum 
collections,  ^Nath  which  they  usually  stand 
in  close  connection,  but  the  individual  artisan 
works  within  the  museum  and  takes  out  draw- 
ing plates,  objects,  etc.,  for  study.  In  Diissel- 
dorf,  for  example,  the  Industrial  Art  Museum 
loaned  200,000  illustrations  and  64,000  objects 
in  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  existence. 

In  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  England 
one  finds  that  museum  collections  are  similarly 
utilized  in  higher  technical  education.  The 
example  of  England  is  suggestive,  particularly 
in  two  respects,  first  in  the  large  number  of 
local  museums,  and  second  in  their  close  rela- 
tionship to  the  great  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  in  London.  This  relationship  is 
evidenced  especiall.v  by  the  very  efficient  loaning 
service  maintained  by  the  museum  in  London, 
and  similarly  by  the  Dublin  Museum,  which 
send  out  selected  exhibits  to  the  local  and 
provincial  museums,  to  educational  exhibi- 
tions, and,  what  is  more  significant,  to  art  and 
technical  schools,  "  as  examples  likely  to  be 
useful  to  their  classes  in  wliich  training  in  art 
crafts  is  given."  These  loan  collections  are 
veritable  traveling  museums  which  reach 
every  industrial  center  in  Great  Britain. 

In  the  United  States  natural  history  and 
art  museums  have  been  organized  widely,  and 
have  reacted  upon  science  and  art  teaching. 
The  industrial  and  industrial  art  museums, 
however,  are  thus  far  few  in  number.  Indus- 
trial art  objects  find  a  place  in  many  art 
museums,  however,  as  in  the  architectural, 
woodcarving,  glass,  and  other  sections  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York;  and 
industrial  collections  are  to  be  found  in  cer- 
tain general  museums,  as  the  National  Museum 
at  Washington.  The  best  American  example 
of  an  industrial  art  collection  is  perhaps  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial 
Art,  Philadelphia.  This  institution,  organized 
just  after  the  Centennial  Exposition,  main- 
tains significant  collections  in  fine  arts  and 
particularly  in  industrial  arts,  with  depart- 
ments of  numismatics,  textiles,  goldsmith's 
work,  oriental  pottery,  American  pottery, 
arms,  musical  instruments,  sculpture,  furniture, 
prints,  philately;  it  also  conductts  an  important 
School  of  industrial  arts,  which  includes  a 
school  of  design  and  a  textile  school,  the  latter, 
one  of  the  leading  American  sciiools  of  textile 
technology.  Another  growing  industrial  art 
collection  is  the  Museum  of  the  Arts  of  Decora- 
tion of  the  Cooper  Union,  New  York  City. 
The  United  States  will  need  a  great  museum  of 
industrial  art  alongside  of  every  great  indus- 
trial school,  and  industrial  and  industrial  art 
collections  in  every  industrial  center  if  we  are 
seriously  to  use  education  for  technical  and 
artistic  progress.  B.  R.  A.  and  II.  W.  K. 
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MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  TERMS.  — When- 
ever and  wheixner  music  lias  been  included 
in  academic  curricula,  rhythm  and  harmony 
have  been  the  main  subjects  of  study.  Coun- 
terpoint was  at  first  included  under  the  gen- 
eral term  "harmony,"  but  since  the  rise  of 
the  modern  conception  of  harmony,  counter- 
point has  been  recognized  as  a  distinct  subject 
of  study.  Rhythm,  in  its  broader  sense,  has 
almost  vanislied  as  a  specific  study,  but  its 
narrow,  mechanically  conceived  metric  phase 
is  included  in  the  study  of  form.  Until  within 
a  very  few  years  the  only  academic  studies 
have  been  harmony  and  counterpoint,  pursued, 
generally,  in  the  order  named.  This  is  an 
anomaly  when  we  stop  to  consider  the  relation 
of  melody  to  harmony,  and  note  the  fact 
that  the  modern  chordal  system  is  the  out- 
growth of  a  highly  developed  melodic  imag- 
ination embodied  in  counterpoint.  Strictly 
speaking,  therefore,  there  should  be  no  separate 
study  of  these  two  eternally  wedded  elements 
of  music ;  but  out  of  a  free  melodic  develop- 
ment of  harmony,  in  its  legitimate  signification 
as  tonality,  should  be  evolved  aesthetically 
significant  harmonic  backgrounds  and  color- 
ings of  interwil  and  chord  masses. 

The  following  condensed  treatment  of  the 
three  subjects,  harmony,  counterpoint,  and 
rhythm,  is  an  effort  to  explain  the  general 
nature  and  essential  elements,  and  at  the  same 
time  outline  the  general  drift  of  their  historic 
develoi>n\ent. 

Harmony.  —  Harmony,  broadly  conceived, 
covers  all  synchronous  and  progressive  or 
melodic  tonal   relations.     In   a   restricted   use 


it  mc.uis  the  structure  and  relation  of  chords 
and  intervals. 

The  history  of  harmony  is  the  history  of  the 
development  of  music,  inasmuch  as  all  forms 
of  music  are  based  on  harmony  in  its  jjroad 
and  essential  meaning.  Archajological  research 
has  brought  to  light  numy  facts  concerning 
ancient  instruments  which  give  wing  to  the 
imagination,  and  induce  the  belief  that  har- 
mony, in  its  narrow  meaning  of  synchronous 
intervals,  was  known  and  i)racticcd  before 
recordeil  history  recognizes  it.  This  belief 
finds  corroboration  in  ethnological  researches, 
which  make  clear  the  fact  that  all  stages  of 
human  development  arc  represented  by  human 
beings  to-day,  and  that  the  most  primitive 
of  these  peoples  not  oidy  sing  in  parts,  but 
in  some  instances  order  their  music  in  accord- 
ance with  modern  tonic  tonality. 

The  highest  expression  of  the  conception 
of  harmony  as  the  simultaneous  .stmnding  of 
tones,  however,  could  not  be  attained  until 
its  deeper  and  broader  significance  was  dis- 
covered and  wrought  out  in  a  conscious  appli- 
cation of  the  tonic  principle  of  tonality.  Alany 
of  the  most  ancient  folk  melodies,  untouched 
by  theoretical  or  ecclesiastical  thought,  reveal 
this  principle  as  at  least  subconsciously  opera- 
tive in  the  human  mind.  A  large  mass  of 
melodic  material  makes  it  certain  that  this  prin- 
ci])le  was  the  essential  force  in  the  structure 
of  the  folk  music  that  arose  from  the  effort 
to  give  expres.sion  to  the  individual  and  social 
spirit,  long  before  and  throughout  the  periods 
when  the  theoretical  musicians  were  blindly 
searching  for  a  free  and  unlimited  means  for 
musical  expression  of  the  human  spirit. 

From  whatever  source  the  Greeks  may  have 
derived  their  conception  of  harmony  {har- 
monike),  liistorically  they  furnished  the  pri- 
mary harmonic  system  upon  which  rested  the 
first  period  of  music  as  a  consciously  developed 
art.  Through  the  Christian  Church  the 
modern  world  inherited  the  diatonic  tonality 
of  the  Greek  system,  with  its  various  species. 
To  this  were  added,  at  a  later  period,  chromatic 
intervals  as  embellishments,  but  not  as  integral 
units  of  a  definite  chromatic  tonality,  as  in 
the  Greek  system.  With  the  exception  of 
many  of  the  genuine  folk  songs  and  dance 
tunes,  and  the  dawning  musical  drama  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  this  har- 
monic system  of  tones  or  modes  furnished 
sufl^cient  material  for  the  larger  part  of  the 
monodic  and  contrapuntal  music,  secular  and 
sacred,  vocal  and  instrumental,  of  the  first 
Christian  period,  including  the  niarvelously 
complex  and  beautiful  works  of  Orlando  Lasso 
and  Palestrina.  Such  a  system,  however, 
was  not  comprehensive  enough  to  furnish 
the  human  spirit  with  adequate  material  to 
meet  the  demands  of  its  awakened  and  ex- 
panding aspirations  for  higher  forms  of  musical 
expression.  Still  further,  dependent  upon  lan- 
guage   for    its    coherency,    this    tonal    system 
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did  not  possess  an  inherent  principle  capable 
of  crystallizing  into  a  well  organized  and  inde- 
pendent art  the  tonal  material  and  relation- 
ships revealed  and  suggested  by  the  contra- 
puntal polyphony  of  the  period. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  tonic  principle,  which  had  been  em- 
bodied in  many  of  the  genuine  folk  songs  and 
dance  tunes  of  the  modal  period,  and  which 
had  sporadically  come  to  light  in  contrapuntal 
music,  finally  broke  the  shackles  of  the  mathe- 
matical determination  of  intervals,  received 
definite  recognition,  and  assumed  its  rightful 
dominion  in  the  ordering  of  harmony  and 
melody.  This  tonic  principle  gradually  de- 
veloped a  definite  and  primary  harmonic 
tonahty,  the  diatonic,  involving  the  three  pri- 
mary harmonies  of  tonic,  dominant,  and  sub- 
dominant,  together  with  a  corresponding  sys- 
tem of  harmonic  units,  called  chords.  Here, 
too,  tlie  term  "  harmony  "  covers  two  distinct 
meanings:  the  progressive  conception  involved 
in  tonality,  and  the  static  conception  enbodied 
in  the  chord,  and  in  the  interval  formed  by 
two  synchronous  tones.  The  system  of  pitches 
necessary  to  the  expression  of  tonality  was 
called,  as  in  the  Grecian  and  ecclesiastical 
tonalities,  a  key,  each  key  system  being  named 
by  the  root  pitch  of  the  tonic  chord.  Two 
distinct  species  of  diatonic  tonality,  called 
major  and  minor  modes,  graduall}'  crystallized, 
adding  new  and  extremely  effective  harmonic 
material. 

An  embryonic  conception  of  chromatic  to- 
nality arose  from  experiments  in  modulation 
to  nearly  related  keys.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  pure  tuning  of  the  instrument  used  in  the 
period  preceding  Bach,  the  number  of  key 
tones  available  for  modulation  was  limited 
almost  exclusively  to  these  of  the  dominant 
and  subdominant,  with  their  so-called  relative 
minors  based  upon  the  sixth  tone  of  each  major 
key.  With  the  final  estabhshment  of  the 
equally  tempered  scale  of  keyed  instruments, 
the  way  was  open  for  the  application  of  the 
tonic  principle  to  the  complete  development  of 
a  harmonic  unity  of  diatonic  keys  in  a  definite 
tonality,  the  chromatic,  wth  its  system  of 
chromatic  keys,  chords,  and  cadences.  This 
larger  horizon  stimulated  and  greatly  enriched 
harmonic  imagination,  since  chromatic  intervals 
no  longer  served  as  mere  melodic  embellish- 
ments, but  became  harmonic  units  of  chromatic 
tonality,  and  their  expressive  significance  and 
capacity  were  therefore  enormously  enhanced. 
As  a  result,  chromatic  melody  assumed  a  new 
and  highly  significant  role  in  tlie  development 
of  all  types  of  music,  but  especially  of  the 
dramatic. 

Diatonic  and  chromatic  tonality  furnished, 
almost  exclu.sively,  the  harmonic  and  melodic 
material  for  the  monophonic  and  ccmtrapuiital 
music  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  including  the  greater 
number  of  the  works  of  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn, 


Mozart,  and  the  earlj''  part  of  the  Beethoven 
period.  Rich  as  this  mine  of  harmonic  and 
melodic  material  proved  to  be,  it  did  not  meas- 
ure up  to  the  demands  of  the  restless  spirit 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  this  period  of  storm  and  stress  and  feverish 
search  for  more  efficient  means  of  musical  ex- 
pression the  tonic  principle  proved  equal  to 
all  demands,  and  opened  a  new  vein  of  un- 
limited harmonic  and  melodic  wealth  in  an 
all-inclusive  tonality,  for  which  the  term  en- 
harmonic is  a  legitimate  cognomen.  The  en- 
harmonic tonality  is  the  all-inclusive  harmonic 
unity  of  all  diatonic  and  chromatic  keys. 

In  the  polyphonic  exploiting  of  tonality, 
one  of  the  most  .significant  means  of  expression, 
vitally  characteristic  of  contrapuntal  as  dis- 
tinct from  chordal  polyphony,  is  the  harmoni- 
cally indiviilual  significance  of  each  melody. 
In  pure  counterpoint  the  application  of  this 
principle  of  harmonic  individuality  in  respect  to 
each  melody  produces  the  impression  of  the 
compounding  of  harmonies.  In  diatonic,  or 
even  chromatic  tonality,  this  harmonic  in- 
dividuality concerns  itself  only  with  the 
simultaneous  defining  of  different  harmonies, 
or  chords,  of  the  same  or  related  keys;  but  in 
the  enharmonic  tonalitj'  two  or  more  melodies 
may  simultaneously  move  in  two  or  more 
diatonic  or  chromatic  keys.  The  revelation 
of  this  inexliaustible  source  of  harmonic  and 
melodic  material  opened  an  infinite  field  for 
monodic  invention,  and  revealed  an  entirely 
new  basis  for  contrapuntal  imagination.  Com- 
posers have  not  been  slow  in  exploring  this 
mine,  and  their  labors  have  issued  in  many 
masterpieces  of  musical  art  born  of  the  noblest 
and  purest  spiritual  aspirations  and  inspira- 
tions, and.  also  in  some  voluptuously  sensual 
aural  orgies  that  rival  the  wildest  dreams  of 
Bacchanalian  revels  and  debaucheries.  And 
the  end  is  not  yet. 

The  history  of  harmony,  in  its  broad  and 
legitimate  sense,  shows  clearly  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  consciousness  of  tonality  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  ever-increasing  demands 
for  significant  melody.  In  the  Grecian  and 
early  Christian  periods,  the  units  of  thought 
were  intervals  conceived,  in  a  sense,  horizon- 
tally. Musical  thought  was  concerned  with 
only  one  dimension.  Expressive  power  was 
gained  by  means  of  the  character,  the  color, 
of  the  intervals,  and  relatively  few  were,  or 
could  be,  made  use  of,  even  if  the  quarter 
tones  be  included.  This  monodic  mode  of 
expression  sufficed,  since,  in  the  main,  music 
had  no  real  iiulcpendcnt  existence,  and  melody 
was  essentially  speech  inflection  tonally  defined. 
Cohesion  of  melodic  material  really  centered 
in  language,  and  the  ae.sthetic  character  of  the 
poetry.  The  result  of  the  efforts  at  poly- 
l)honic  expression  immediately  (>stal)lished  a 
harmonic  conception  of  the  interval  in  two 
dimensions  —  longitudinal  (melodic)  and  ver- 
tical (synchronistic)  —  moving  simultaneously. 
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Through  this  process  coherency  began  to  appear 
as  a  do(initc'  and  purely  musical  fact,  music 
began  to  break  away  from  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  languaRc  and  to  assume  an  individual 
existence  and  character.  As  a  result  tlu'  devel- 
opment of  instrumental  or  pure  nmsic  became 
possible. 

Pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  syn- 
chronous concc|)tion  of  intervals  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  chord  is  not  a  mere  asgresalion 
of  such  intervals,  but  is  a  definite  harmonic 
entity  formed,  primarily,  of  a  rout,  or  center 
of  unity  (thus  repres(>nting,  like  the  prime 
pitch  of  the  individual  tone,  the  tonic  ])rin- 
ciple);  a,  fifth,  or  root-defining  interval,  iind  a 
third,  or  mode-definino;  interval.  The  recogni- 
tion of  this  pure  chord  unit  and  its  progressive 
ordcrings  necessarily  led  to  the  consciousness 
of  a  third  dimension  embodied  in  pure  har- 
monic tonality.  Thus  melody  enlarged  its 
expressive  scope  by  a  threefold  harmonic  sig- 
nificance, and  attained  to  a  principle  of  cohe- 
sion that  finally  wrought  out  the  absolute 
individuality  of  music  as  an  art  having  its  own 
significant  power  of  expression,  and  no  longer 
dependent  upon  either  the  dance  or  poetry  to 
define  its  solidarity,  or  to  make  clear  its  message. 

Since  in  all  times  the  roots  of  art  draw  their 
sustenance  from  the  eternal  mental  and  spiritual 
needs  of  humanity,  history  is  ever  repeating 
itself  in  art,  as  in  all  other  modes  of  thought. 
This  repetition  is  never  a  copy,  however;  but 
is  manifested  in  new  forms,  under  varying 
conditions,  meeting  the  present  conceptions 
of  mental  and  spiritual  nature  and  as])ira- 
tions.  This  is  seen  in  the  history  of  nmsic. 
Notwithstanding  the  enormous  amount  of 
harmonic  and  melodic  material  included  in 
diatonic,  chromatic,  and  enharmonic  tonali- 
ties, in  keeping  wnth  the  ultra-impressionistic 
spirit  of  all  modern  art,  musicians  are  not  want- 
ing who  find  no  satisfaction  in  the  material 
at  hand.  Even  the  alleged  whole  tone  scales 
and  melodic  phrases  are  beginning  to  pale, 
and  the  quarter  tone  as  an  element  of  harmonic 
and  melodic  coloring  and  significance  is  being 
revived  and  experimentally  exploited  by  a  few 
radical  nuisicians.  The  demand  by  the  few 
for  more  significant  means  of  expression  is 
no  proof,  however,  that  the  present  melodic 
and  harmonic  material  is  inadequate.  It 
may  possibly  be  a  sign  of  failure  to  perceive 
the  potentialities  of  present  means,  or  a  wit- 
ness to  the  absence  of  the  "  open  vision,"  of 
the  power  to  see  through  the  veil  of  sen- 
suous tone  and  discover  and  mold  significant 
melody,  rhythm,  and  harmony  into  pure  and 
noble  embodiments  of  the  real  spirit  of  music. 
Time  alone  can  determine  whether  the  employ- 
ment of  the  new-old  material  shall  issue  in 
rarer  and  more  beautiful  "  temples  never 
built  at  all,  and  therefore  built  forever";  but 
history  would  seem  to  prophesy  failure,  and 
for  the  same  inherent  reasons  that  obtained  in 
Grecian  efforts  based  upon  like  means. 


Harmonic  Terms.  —  Tonality.  —  In  gen- 
eral, any  specifi(^  system  of  intervals,  or 
(•hords,  or  harmonies  constituting  the  unital 
basis  of  melody.  In  modern  nuisic,  a  specific 
harmonic  unit  based  ujjon  a  real  tonic  prin- 
cil)le.  Tonality  is  essentially  fluidic  in  nature, 
involving,  like  the  line,  ))rogress  of  thought; 
whereas,  the  tone  or  the  chord  is  static  in 
its  primary  character.  Tonality  is  of  three 
orders:  — 

(o)  Diatonic,  —  the  harmonic  unity  involv- 
ing the  primary  harmonies  of  tunic  (/),  domi- 
nant (F),  and  subdominant  (IV),  in  both  major 
and  minor  modes,  and  their  derivatives,  xupcr- 
tonic  (II),  xnhmediant  iVI),  mediant  {III)  of 
the  ma.ior  mode,  and  diminished  and  flat  super- 
tonic  (II),  flat  submcdiant  (  17),  flat  mediant 
(III),  and  flat  subtonic  (  VII)  of  the  minor 
mode. 

The  following  diagram  of  the  diatonic  to- 
nality of  C  makes  the  chordal  and  harmonic 
content  clear.  A  line  under  a  figure  or  letter 
indicates  a  flat  (d  =  d-flat,  II  =  II-flat);  and 
over  a  figure  or  letter,  a  sharp  (c  =  c-sharp, 
IV  =  IV-sharp). 
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(b)  Chromatic,  —  the  harmonic  unity  of  the 
diatonic  keys  of  tonic,  dominant,  subdominant, 
mediant,  supertonic,  and  snbmediant  tones  of  the 
ma.ior  mode,  and  tonic,  dominant,  subdominant, 
flat  supertonic,  flat  mediant,  flat  submediant,  and 
flat  subtonic  tones  of  the  minor  modes. 

(r)  Enharmonic, — the  all-inclusive  unity  of 
all  diatonic  and  chromatic  tonalities. 

Chord.  —  Harmonic  unity  of  three  factors, 
root  (1),  color  (3),  and  definer  of  root  (.5). 

Chords  are  (a)  simple  —  major  and  minor 
triads:  (/))  complex — [i)  augmented  and 
diminished  triads,  c  e  g  c.  e.  g.  (ii)  all  septa- 
chords  and  (u'O  nonachords;"  (c)  compound  — 
all  chord  forms  having  two  well-defined  roots, 
although  one  may  harmonically  predominate, 
as  in  the  major  diminished  scptachord,  e  g  a  c, 
or  nonachord,  e  g  a  c  h.  where  e  and  a  are  roots 
whose  center  of  progression  is  the  chord  of  d. 

The    superimposing    of     chords    results    in 

(1)  compound  harmonies,  (2)  retardation  of 
harmonic  progression,  or  (3)  the  sinudtaneous 
progression  of  two  different  harmonic  series. 

Interval.  —  The  harmonic  unity  of  any  tw-o 
tones:  the  relation,  synchronous  or  jirogres- 
sive,  of  any  two  tones.  Intervals  are  classi- 
fied (1)  according  to  (a)  the  number  of  contig- 
uous degrees  involved  —  primes,  seconds,  thirds, 
si.Tlhs,  etc.;  (b)  the  character  of  the  interval 
—  perfect,  major,  minor,  augmented,  ditninished. 

(2)  As  (a)  consonant  —  perfect  fifths,  and  octaves. 
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and  major  and  minor  thirds  and  sixths;  (b)  dis- 
sonant—  seconds,  fourths,  ninths,  and  all  aug- 
mented and  diminished  intervals. 

Key.  —  The  system  of  tones  involved  in 
tonality,  —  diatonic,  cliromatic,  or  enharmonic. 
The  key  is  named  by  the  root  tone  of  the  tonic 
chord  —  key  of  D  major,  D  minor,  etc. 

Scale.  —  The  degree-wise  ordering  of  the 
tones,  diatonic  or  chromatic,  of  a  key  from  any 
given  point,  usually  the  key  tone,  up  or  down 
to  the  octave. 

Diatonic  tonality  includes  sixteen,  and  chro- 
matic tonality  a  very  much  larger  number 
of  possible  diatonic  scales. 

The  chromatic  scale_ consists  of  the  follow- 
ing incidents  —  1  1223  445567  7,  in  the 
major  mode;  and  of  1  2  2  3  3  4  4  5  6  6  7  7,  in 
the  minor  modes. 

Counterpoint.  —  The  term  "  counterpoint  " 
(contrapunctus)  had  its  origin  in  an  early 
system  of  representing  melodic  movements  by 
means  of  points,  and  therefore  literally  sig- 
nifies point  against  point  (punctus  contra  punc- 
tum).  In  general,  counterpoint  is  a  species 
of  musical  writing  resulting  from  the  weaving 
together  of  two  or  more  individually  significant 
melodies  into  a  harmonic  unit  having  definite 
design  and  form.  Polyphonic  (many-voiced) 
singing  is  known  to  exist  among  the  most 
primitive  peoples  of  the  present  age,  such  as  the 
Bushmen  of  Austraha.  This  fact  furnishes  some 
basis  for  believing  that  part  singing  may  have 
been  practiced  long  before  written  fiistory 
takes  note  of  it,  but  there  are  no  records  of  a 
conscious  effort  to  develop  polyphonic  art  until 
about  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  development  of  a  higher  and 
more  complex  inner  life,  together  with  an  ex- 
panding apprehension  of  the  solidarity  of 
humanity,  could  not  find  adequate  art  rep- 
resentation in  the  pure  monody  of  Greece  or 
in  the  early  Christian  period,  notwithstanding 
all  the  subtle  and  complex  modes  of  enhancing 
its  aesthetic  and  spiritual  significance.  The 
demand  for  a  more  deeply  expressive,  more 
comprehensive,  more  fully  organized  form  of 
an  art  that  touches  so  strongly  the  hidden  se- 
crets of  the  human  mind  and  heart  led  to  the 
development  of  polyphonic  and  polyodic  music. 

The  earliest  attemjjts  at  polyphony  resulted 
in  one  or  more  voices  singing  a  more  or  less  exact 
repetition  of  a  given  melody,  called  the  canlus, 
a  fourth  below  or  fifth  above,  with  cadences 
on  the  unison  or  octave.  The  essential  prog- 
ress of  the  accompanying  voices  being  jjarallel 
to  the  cantus,  no  real  melodic  individuality 
could  result.  This  seemingly  barren  type  of 
counterpoint  was  not,  however,  without  a 
certain  ae.sthetic  significance  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  austere  and  icy  character  of  monastic 
and  religious  life.  Melodic  individuality  and 
significance  in  the  accomi):uiyiiig  voices  be- 
came possible  when  the  principle  of  contrary 
motion  in  respect  to  the  cantus  began  to 
govern   the   progression  of   the   accompanying 


melodies.  The  resulting  synchronistic  inter- 
vals were  the  fifth  and  octave.  This  type  of 
polyphonic  music  was  called  descant  (discan- 
tiis).  The  ungainly  skipping  nature  and  utter 
insipidity  of  the  melodic  succession  of  inter- 
vals resulting  from  this  mode  of  descant  led 
to  the  improvised  or  artistically  designed  fill- 
ing in  of  certain  skips  according  to  laws  govern- 
ing both  melodic  progression  and  rhythmical 
proportions,  and  the  point  for  point  {cantus 
planus)  type  of  counterpoint  was  supplanted 
by  the  more  interesting  and  artistic  species 
of  figured  counterpoint. 

The  development  of  this  species  of  writing 
finally  broke  through  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  a  false  mathematical  determination  of  in- 
tervals, and  established  the  intervals  of  the 
third  and  sixth  as  effective  musical  material, 
whether  in  the  form  of  melodic  progression  or 
quasi  chord  masses.  Thought  and  imagination 
thus  liberated  wrought  out  a  higher  degree  of 
melodic  and  rhythmic  individuality  and  sig- 
nificance in  both  the  canti  and  the  accompany- 
ing voices,  and  a  pure  contrapuntal  polyphony 
was  the  final  outcome.  The  advent  of  this 
free  and  pure  contrapuntal  type  of  music 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  choral  epoch, 
one  of  the  most  prolific  and  glorious  periods 
in  the  history  of  music :  an  epoch  which  in- 
cluded the  works  of  Palestrina  and  Bach. 
Notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
power  and  broader  scope  of  musical  imagination 
and  sesthetic  expression  resulting  from  the 
use  of  the  richer  intervallic  coloring  and  rhyth- 
mic life  in  the  ordering  of  melodies,  a  purely 
musical  cohesion  did  not  exist.  The  necessity 
for  it,  however,  did  exist  in  the  very  nature 
of  human  thought,  and  the  next  epoch  reg- 
isters the  appearance  and  application  of  the 
primary  principles  of  musical  coherence  and 
unity,  and  a  more  highly  organized  and  ex- 
pressive type  of  form. 

The  first  principle  to  appear  was  imitation. 
Somewhere  some  one  hit  upon  the  device  of 
making  portions,  or  the  whole,  of  the  principal 
melody  accompany  itself.  In  one  method  of 
writing  the  second  voice  begins  the  original 
melody  when  the  first  voice  reaches  a  certain 
point  in  the  canlus.  This  distinct  species  of 
contrapuntal  polyphony  is  called  the  ca7U)n.. 
The  well-known  Round,  Scotland's  Burning,  is 
an  illustration.  Canons  are  termed  strict,  if 
the  answering  voice  repeats  each  interval  ex- 
actly as  in  the  cantus,  or  free,  if  it  varies  in 
any  degree  the  nature  of  the  answering  inter- 
vals. Canons  are  also  designated  as  canon  at 
the  unison,  octave,  second,  etc.,  according  as  the 
answering  voice  begins  at  the  interval  of  the 
unison,  octave,  or  second  from  the  first  tone 
of  the  cantus. 

The  following  types  of  complex  canon  were 
eventually  evolved:  (1)  Canon  by  inversion  — 
the  second  voice  answering  the  upward  i)ro- 
gressions  in  the  cantus  by  downward  move- 
ments, and  vice  versa.     (2)  The  crab  canon  — 
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the  second  voice  singing  the  cantus  backwards. 

(3)  Canon  by  augmenialion  —  the  second 
voice  singing  the  melody  in  notes  douhU;  the 
length  of  the  cantus.     (4J  Canon  by  dim  in  id  iun 

—  tlie  second  voice  repeating  the  cantus  in 
notes  of  half  the  value.  Repetition  rather 
than  true  imitation  is  the  essential  character- 
istic of  this  type  of  polyphony,  but  in  the  free 
canon  the  element  of  variation  ap])roaches 
more  nearly  the  spirit  of  the  higher  type  of 
imitation. 

Through  the  increasing  influence  of  the  folk 
song,  the  folk  dance,  and  the  musical  drama, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  tonic  tonality,  with  its 
major  and  minor  modes,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  form  were  evolved,  and  instru- 
mental or  pure  music  attained  its  freedom. 
From  this  period,  polyphonic  thought  in  l>oth 
vocal  and  pure  music  developed  in  the  direc- 
tion, (1)  of  the  pure  contrapuntal  type,  (2)  of  the 
chordal  or  harmonic  type.  Apart  from  dra- 
matic music  and  the  pure  song,  the  dominating 
idiom  of  musical  thought  in  this  contrapuntal 
and  choral  epoch  was  the  fugue  and  fugal  and 
canonic  imitation.  Tliis  species  of  musical 
art  was  the  product  of  the  canonic  type  plus 
a  demand  for  greater  unity  through  well-de- 
fined tonality  and  logically  organized  form.  It 
used  the  principle  of  the  cantus,  but  in  the  form 
of  a  short  theme.  It  employed  the  repeti- 
tional  method  of  imitation,  but  developed  a 
high  species  of  variation  in  the  imitating  voices. 
It  molded  its  forms  along  lines  derived  from 
the  folk  song  and  the  folk  dance,  but  with  a 
freedom  that  made  possible  the  embodiment 
of  the  noblest  lyrical  and  even  dramatic  imag- 
ination. 

The  elements  of  the  fugue  are  (1)  the  theme 
(dux);  (2)  the  answer  {comes)  — the  repetition 
of  the  theme  by  the  second  voice  in  the  domi- 
nant key  (later  in  other  keys),  either  strictly, 
called  the  real  fugue,  or  in  a  modified  form, 
called  the  tonal  fugue;   (3)  the  counter  subject 

—  the  contrapuntal  melody  sung  by  the  first 
voice   as   an   accompaniment   to   the   answer; 

(4)  the  episode — a  free  treatment,  in  fugal  and 
canonic  imitation  of  various  types,  of  some 
figure  or  phrase  of  the  theme,  binding  together 
the  several  parts  and  serving  as  contrasts  to 
the  sections  in  which  strict  imitations  of  the 
theme  obtain;  (5)  the  stretto  (pressing  together), 
in  which  the  imitative  repetitions  of  the  second 
voice  begin  before  the  complete  ending,  and  at 
points  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  beginning  of 
the  theme. 

The  era  of  the  fugue  and  canon  culminated 
in  the  works  of  the  acknowledged  greatest  mu- 
sical genius  the  world  has  yet  known,  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach. 

Overlapping,  but  essentially  beginning  with 
the  establishment  of  the  tonic  principle  and 
the  domination  of  the  chord  mass  in  place  of 
the  simple  interval  as  the  essential  unit  of 
thought  in  tonality,  pure  counterpoint  has 
been  ordered  in  accordance  with  the  two  dis- 


tinct governing  principles  of  (1)  tonality, 
whether  modal  (ecclesiastical)  or  tonic  (modern 
tonality),  and  (2)  the  chord.  In  the  first  and 
pur(!st  type  of  counterpoint  each  melody  moves 
freely  in  the  tonality,  untrammeled  by  any 
necessity  for  defining,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  voices,  a  specific  series  of  chords,  and 
unfettered  by  any  demand  that  its  cadences 
shall  coincide  with  those  of  accompanying 
voices,  except  at  the  close  of  important  sec- 
tions. In  this  species  the;  synchronous  masses 
are  not  chordal  in  the  strict  harmonic  sense ; 
hut  masses  of  synchronous  intervals,  intervallic 
colors,  suggesting,  it  may  be,  two  or  more 
harmonies  or  chords.  In  the  second  type  of 
counterpoint  all  the  voices,  while  real  and  in- 
dividual melodies,  move  with  reference  to 
ch'lining  a  specific  chordal  scheme.  In  this 
second  type  the  synchronous  nia.sses  are  clearly 
defined  chord  units,  either  simple  or  complex. 
These  two  types  of  polyphonic  music  arc  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fact  that  all  the  voices  are 
concerned  wath  melodies  of  equal  significance, 
and  are,  therefore,  strictly  contrapuntal. 

A  third  and  important  species  of  polyphonic 
music  is  one  in  which  the  voices  are  concerned 
mainly,  if  not  solely,  with  the  function  of 
defining  chord  masses  and  enriching  them  with 
intervallic  color,  sonority,  and  massiveness. 
Chord  masses  thus  conceived  may  serve  as  the 
principal  means  of  expression;  and  melody,  in 
a  degree,  may  be  fragmentary  and  not  defi- 
nitely organized,  or  all  chords  may  be  used  as 
means  for  enhancing  the  expressive  signifi- 
cance of  one  or  more  important  melodies. 
This  is  the  genius  of  what  is  termed  the  mo- 
nodic  or  monophonic  type  of  composition,  al- 
though it  may  be  polyphonic  as  to  the  fact  of 
many  voices.  In  this  type  of  polyphony  the 
voice  progressions  do  not  pretend  to  a.ssume 
melodic  significance,  as  in  pure  counterpoint; 
in  fact,  the  various  voices  may  be,  and  often 
are,  without  melodic  significance.  These  three 
types  of  polyphonic  thought  are  all  employed 
as  means  for  enhancing  the  aesthetic  import 
of  the  music  of  all  writers,  from  the  pure  lyrical 
and  dramatic  contrapuntist,  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach,  down  to  Richard  Strauss  and  Claude 
Debussy,  the  ultra-impressionist  tone  painters 
of  the  present  time. 

Rhythm.  —  In  all  modes  of  thought,  all 
modes  of  imaging  a  consciousness  of  ideas  or 
experiences,  the  factors  of  duration,  or  quantity, 
and  intensity,  or  stress,  are  necessary  condi- 
tions for  determining  aesthetic  form  and  sig- 
nificance. Proportion  in  respect  to  duration, 
or  dynamic  intensity,  arising  from  the  aesthetic 
impressions  or  from  the  nature  of  the  elements 
of  expression,  — for  instance,  sound  in  language, 
tone  in  music, — is  the  essence  of  that  idea 
which,  following  the  Greeks,  we  call  Rhythm. 
A  rhythmic  idea  appears  whenever  a  grouping 
or  ordered  sequence  of  proportions  is  defined. 

In  music  the  melody  of  folk  songs  and  church 
canti  followed  the  proportionate  durations  gov- 
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erning  the  sounds  of  language  until  the  efforts 
at  combining  melodies  of  varying  rhythmic 
design  made  it  necessary  to  adopt  some  prin- 
ciple of  order  and  unity  in  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  tonal  durations  that  should  be  sung  to 
the  tones  of  the  cantus  by  the  discanting  voices. 
From  these  efforts  arose  what  was  called  men- 
sural music,  based  upon  two  primary  ratios  — 
the  perfect,  three  is  to  one,  s^S  =  o  and  the 
imperfect,  two  is  to  one  *^  =  » 

Under  the  influence  of  counterpoint,  the 
dance  and  instrumental  music,  the  gradual 
development  and  organization  of  complicated 
rhythms  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  accentual 
principle  of  metric  rhythm  as  a  means  for  de- 
fining the  progress  of  the  various  voices.  The 
elements  of  metric  rhythm  are  (1)  units  of  a 
given  duration,  called  beats;  and  (2)  varying 
intensities  in  respect  to  the  thought  content  of 
such  units.  A  measure,  therefore,  is  a  rhythmic 
entity  involving  the  relation  of  a  definite  num- 
ber of  beats  of  like  duration,  but  of  differing 
intensities.  Measures  may  vary  (1)  in  the 
number  of  intensities  or  beats,  i.e.  two,  three, 
four,  beat  measure,  etc. ;  (2)  in  the  order 
of  the  intensities,  as  in  the  following  illustra- 
tions, where  the  quarter  note  represents  a  beat 
of  given  duration,  and  the  bar  the  point  of 
greatest  intensity. 

1^.  ijj.  iiiii.  jjLj.  \ijj.  ijjjjj.  jjtiJ.  jJiiJ.iiJiJ- 

To  meet  the  exigencies  of  free  poetic  imagina- 
tion and  to  avoid  monotony  resulting  from  a 
long  series  of  like  kinds  or  orders  of  measure, 
there  are  in  music  varying  modes  of  treating 
metric  conceptions. 

1.  The  most  common  metric  variation  re- 
sults from  the  use  in  a  given  metric  series  of  a 
variety  of  forms  (orders  of  intensities  of  meas- 
ure); that  is,  while  the  general  unit  of  duration 
from  crest  to  crest  of  the  greater  intensities  re- 
mains comparatively  constant,  the  less  signifi- 
cant thought  units,  the  lesser  intensities,  may 
freely  vary  in  their  relations  to  the  strong  in- 
tensity, thus  resulting  in  a  series  of  changing 
forms  of  measure. 

2.  A  second  mode  of  variation  (Fig.  1)  arises 
from  the  sudden  changing  of  the  .strong  inten- 
sity from  its  normal  position  in  the  series,  re- 
sulting in  what  is  known  as  syncopation.  In 
polyphonic  music,  syncopation  practically  arises 
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from  superimposing  like  meters,  starting  at 
different  periods,  a  species  of  rhythmic  disso- 
nance. A  modern  term  for  the  extreme  use  of 
this  effect  is  Ragtime,  to  which  all  great 
writers  must  plead  guilty. 

3.  A  third  and  very  effective  mode  of  rhyth- 
mic treatment  arises  from  combining  different 
measures.  That  is,  while  one  melody  moves  in, 
say,  three-beat  measure,  the  second  may  be 
moving  in  two-beat,  and  a  third  in  four-beat 
measure,  a  species  of  rhythmic  harmony.  In 
the  following  illustration  (Fig.  2)  from  Schu- 
mann the  melody  is  in  three-beat  and  the 
accompaniment  in  two-beat  measure. 


Pedal. 


Fig.  2. 


(4)  The  fourth  form  of  metric  variation  is 
the  product  of  a  series  of  varying  kinds  of 
measures.  This  species  of  rhythmic  variation 
may  be  accomplished  in  different  ways: 
(a)  The  measure  may  change  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  beats  without  changing  the  limit  of 
duration  between  the  points  of  greater  inten- 
sity, as  in  the  following  passage  from  Schumann 
(Fig.  3),  where  a,  the  primary  two-beat  measure 
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Fig.  3. 

of  the  first  strain,  is  followed  by  6,  a  three-beat 
measure,  the  metric  scheme  of  the  second 
.strain;  (/>)  A  beat  may  l)e  added  or  sulitracted, 
thus  changing  not  merely  the  kind  but  the  real 
duration  of  the  measure,  as  in  the  j)assage  from 
MacDowell  on  the  following  page.     (Fig,  4.) 

This  rliythmic  variation  is  cliaracteristic  of 
many  folk  songs,  sliowing  tiiat  it  is  a  jirimitive 
form.  The  following  fifteenth-century  ciianson 
is  a  fine  sjiecimen.      (l'"ig.  5.) 

(c)  A  third  variant,  of  like  nature  with  the 
above,  is  a  species  of  rhytiimic  augmentation, 
as  in  the  following  passage  from  Schumann 
(Fig.  6),  where  the  rhytiimic  unit  a,  formed  by 
two  three-beat  measures,  is  followed  by  really  a 
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onc-Hifo«(/r(' rhythm  of  thrci'  auKinentcil  beats, 
three  longs,  the  ([uautitative  value  of  which 
equals  the  preceding  two-measure  unit. 


Nominally,  and  as  conventionally  printed 
(fig.  4)  this  phrase  is  supposed  to  lie  within  one 
measure  of  four  beats,  each  beat  being  repre- 
sented by  a  (juarter  note.  Practically,  the 
development  of  the  thouglit  reciuires  two 
points  of  greater  intensity  —  the  first  and  fifth 
tones.     The  beat,  therefore,  is  represented  by 

Ithe  eighth  note,  and  the  phrase  includes  two 
four-beat  measures. 


The 
passage 
F  minor 
tation  i 
respect 


following  complicated  and  effective 
from  Brahm's  Clarinet  Sonata  in 
is  interesting,  because  of  the  augmcn- 

n  two   voices  that   are  syncopated  in 

to  each  other.     (Fig.  7.) 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  7. 

In  the  educational  development  of  rhythm, 
meter  is  usually  given  the  first  place,  as  though 
it  were  the  more  important  rliythmic  factor; 
quite  opposed  to  this  common  theoretical 
notion,  however,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  real 
interpretation  of  both  music  and  poetry  meter 
is  far  from  being  the  most  significant  rhythmic 
conception.  Based  upon  the  circumscribed 
figures  of  the  dance,  and  serving  the  purpose 
mainly  of  punctuating  the  lesser  units  of 
thought,  in  the  highest  lyrical,  and  especially 
in  dramatic  music,  the  metrical  accent  is  prac- 
tically lost,  swallowed  up  in  the  quantitative 
proportions  and  the  stresses  involved  in  the 
larger  units  of  musical  thought,  such  as  the 
phrase,  and  even  the  motive.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  therefore,  quantity  (durativ^e  mass)  and 
quantitative  proportions  arc  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  rhythmic  thought.  A  very  simple 
illustration  will  serve  to  make  clear  the  vitally 
expressive  rhythmic  effect  of  the  rhj-thm  of 
quantity.  The  following  versions  of  the  open- 
ing phrase  of  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Opus  13, 
do  not  differ  in  respect  to  the  number  of  beats 
and  points  of  greater  intensity.     (Fig.  8.) 


In  the  first  version,  Beethoven's  dramatic 
idea  is  entirely  lost,  because  the  individuality 
of  the  first  chord  is  merged  with  the  second 
and  third  chords,  forming  the  opening  musical 
idea.  In  version  two  the  rhythmic  form  of  the 
first  chord  embodies  a  distinct  impression,  like, 
for  instance,  the  first  word  in  Hence  !  loathed 
Melancholy  !  But  the  intensely  dramatic  force 
of  the  opening  chord  is  only  realized  in  the 
quantitative  form  of  Beethoven's  version.  Still 
further,  in  Beethoven's  version  the  second  idea, 
6,  is  far  and  away  more  dramatically  expres- 
sive by  reason  of  the  quantitative  proportions, 
and  also  because  the  same  means  break  the 
thought  into  two  impassioned  utterances,  b^ 
and  b-,  the  second  of  wdiich  forms  the  climax. 

Educationally,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  as 
a  necessary  decluction  from  historical  evolution 
and  the  greater  significance  of  quantitative 
(durative)  proportion,  that  tliis  should  be  the 
rhythmic  principle  first  recognized  and  most 
assiduously  studied.  The  ordinary  method  of 
metric  scansion  in  music  based  upon  the  tyranny 
of  mechanical  accent  (in  nmsic  represented  by 
the  bar)  is  deadening  to  the  higher  and  vital  con- 
ception of  the  beauty  and  expressive  significance 
of  quantity  in  mu.sic  as  certainly  as  in  poetry. 

It  remains  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
rhythm  plays  as  significant  a  role  in  the  har- 
monic design  as  it  does  in  the  melodic  structure. 
For  the  understanding  and  interpretation  of  a 
musical  work  of  art  it  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  the  rhythm  of  the  harmonic  background 
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should    receive  equal    consideration   with   the 
rhythm  of  the  melodic  designs.         C.  B.  C. 
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MUSIC  IN  EDUCATION. —  Historical 
Sketch.  —  The  place  of  music  in  popular  edu- 
cation has  changed  with  the  changing  motives 
that  control  such  education.  Three  distinct 
phases  may  be  recognized:  the  religious,  when 
education  was  chiefly  connected  w-ith  the 
Church  and  the  teacher  was  the  priest;  the 
humanitarian,  which  came  with  the  growth  of 
the  democratic  influences  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  and  the  social-economic,  as  one  may 
call  the  third  phase  upon  which  we  are  now 
entering.  The  rapidly  growing  complexity 
of  our  modern  life  has  been  putting  greater 
and  greater  demands  on  our  whole  educational 
system.  The  problem  of  the  modern  educator 
is  to  discover  how  to  economize  time  and  energy. 
A  new  valuation  is  now  going  on  of  all  forms 
of  study  and  exercises  that  occupy  the  student's 
time,  aiming  to  adapt  the  curriculum  to  meet 
the  practical  requirements  of  life  efficicntlj'.  It 
is  natural  that  such  a  study  as  music,  which 
presents  so  little  that  can  be  measured  from 
a  practical  point  of  view,  should  be  influenced 
by  this  movement. 

The  Religious  Phase:  Choir  Schools.  —  Tra- 
dition says  that  choir  schools  (.sc/io/o  can- 
lorum)  were  instituted  at  Rome  as  early  as 
the  fourth  century  (by  Pope  Silvester  I,  314- 
33.5)  and  from  590  they  were  much  emphasized 
by  Gregory  I  (q.v.).  At  least  by  the  eighth 
century,  if  not  much  earlier,  the  Western 
Church  had  given  official  sanction  to  a  system 
of  unison  mclodj-,  commonly  known  a.s  "  Gre- 
gorian," though  apparently  developed  from 
Byzantine  and  Greek  origins,  which  had  at- 
tained notable  proportions  as  the  artistic  vehi- 
cle or  embodiment  of  the  liturgy.  That  the 
Church  used  music  as  a  means  of  elevating 
the  people  is  shown  bv  a  saying  of  Chrodegang 
of  Metz  (746-766) : "  "  The  melodies  of  the 
singers  shall  uplift  the  people  to  love  of  divine 
things  through  the  inspiration  of  the  words  as 
much  as  through  the  tune."  From  about  the 
twelfth  century  the  Church  also  became  the 
field  within  which  the  art  of  contrapuntal  com- 
position unfolded.  This  evolution  was  scho- 
lastic, rather  than  popular.  To  master  it  re- 
quired discipline,  such  as  was  possible  only 
under  teachers  and  through  study.  In  the 
medieval  "  choir  school  "  the  subject  of  the 
new  Figured  Song  was  now  added  to  that  of 
the  Gregorian  Plain-Song.  The  persons  thus 
educated  were  i)rimarily  only  adult  ecclesias- 
tics,—  monks  and  priests, — but  as  choirs  of 
men  and  boys  became  ccunmon,  the  "  choir 
school  "  tended  tobecome  an  institution  in  which 
many  boys  below  the  age  of  puberty  might  be 
educated  to  considerable  musical  ))ro(iciency. 
The  study  of  sacred  song  was  the  main  object, 
but,  because  the  boys  had  to  ))(>  ke])t  together 
for  several  years,  other  subjects  were  introduced 
more  or  less.  Hence  the  "  choir  school  " 
often  touched  the  field  of  general  education, 
but  with  music  highly  emphasized.  In 
process  of  time  some  of  these  schools  accumu- 
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lated  ciulowiiicnts  and  hocainc  independent 
institutions.  A  famous  illuslratii)ii  of  this  is 
the  Thoinasschule  at  Loipziy;,  which  began  as 
an  Ausustinian  monastery  school  in  the 
thirtecntii  century,  and  became  a  Protestant 
town  school  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth. 
Many  others,  esjjecially  those  connected  with 
cathedrals  and  with  certain  national  courts 
{Chapel  Royal),  have  persisted  in  some  form 
to  the  present  day.  (See  Chokistkrs' 
Schools;  Song  Schools,  in  the  article  on  Mid- 
dle Ages,  Knuc.\TioN  in  the.) 

Early  Methods  of  Teaching  Music.  —  From 
the  earlic.it  periods  two  distinct  modes  of  ap- 
proaching music  teachin":  were;  presented,  one 
in  which  the  learning  was  through  imitation, 
teaching  by  rote,  as  it  is  called  —  and  the  other 
where  the  rudiments  of  music  were  taught,  and 
the  pui)ils  learned  to  read  from  the  written 
signs.  In  a  school  ordinance  of  1522  at  Nord- 
lingen  the  pupils  were  to  be  divided  into  three 
sections,  of  which  the  two  upper  ones  were  to 
receive  instruction  in  theory  and  practice,  and 
the  last  should  first  be  taught  the  text,  and  then 
the  tune  by  ear.  The  Wiirttcmburg  church 
ordinance,  1550,  and  the  Pomeranian,  15G3,  pro- 
vided for  the  practice  of  singing  in  elementary 
schools,  but  the  method  was  only  that  of  sing- 
ing by  ear;  in  the  Latin  schools  it  was  usual 
to  employ  the  pupils  in  choirs  so  that  they 
received  regular  instruction  in  music.  While 
the  Reformation  broke  away  from  the  older 
ecclesiastical  music,  it  stimulated  in  the  chorale 
even  a  greater  desire  to  sing.  Luther  is  re- 
ported to  have  said:  "A  schoolmaster  must 
be  able  to  sing  or  I  take  no  notice  of  him." 
The  ordinances  drawn  up  by  Melanchthon 
and  Bugenhagen  provide  for  instruction  in 
music,  but  they  deal  generally  with  Latin 
schools.  The  School  and  Church  Visitation 
in  Marburg  (1G28)  and  He.sse-Darmstadt 
provided  that  all  children  above  eight  years 
of  age  should  "  attend  the  public  schools  and 
at  all  times  be  present  at  the  singing  in 
Church."  Duke  Ernest  the  Pious  of  Gotha 
(q.v.)  included  singing  in  the  famous  School- 
method  of  1643,  which  devoted  one  of  the  longest 
portions  of  the  work  to  the  subject  (paragraphs 
212-294).  It  includes  suggestions  on  method 
and  formal  instruction  in  music.  At  least 
one  hour  each  day  was  to  be  given  to  it.  Two 
divisions,  choral  music  and  figured  descant 
(Figuralgesang),  were  made.  The  former  was 
taught  by  ear,  phrase  by  phrase;  the  latter 
from  notation.  The  teacher  is  warned  not 
to  weary  the  pupil  with  too  much  theory  and 
troublesome  scales.  A  song  book  is  to  be  pro- 
vided for  each.  Clear  and  sensible  expression 
should  be  insisted  upon.  The  earliest  pieces 
were  to  be  sung  in  four  parts  (descant,  alto, 
tenor,  and  bass).  The  teacher  was  not  pro- 
vided with  an  instrument  for  accompaniment. 
An  ordinance  of  1607  for  Nuremberg  provided 
that  singing  should  be  taught  in  writing  and 
ciphering  schools   for   church   purposes.      Co- 


menius  (q.v.)  proposed  that  the  child  should  be 
taught  .singing  of  a  few  easy  psalms  as  early 
as  the  "  mot lier  school."  In  the  elementary 
school  he  only  recognizes  singing  for  church 
and  religious  purposes.  Francke's  aims  in  music 
were  similar. 

The  numerous  ordinances  of  the  sixteenth 
century  provide  for  the  teaching  of  singing, 
but  in  all  cases  tiie  subject  matter  is  religious. 
In  many  cases  tlu;  ordinances  appoint  the  local 
sexton  to  teach  singing  along  with  the  cate- 
chism. In  fact,  many  Protestant  schools  owe 
their  origin  to  the  need  of  teacliing  singing  for 
the  service  of  the  Church 

In  England  the  song  school  occupied  a  posi- 
tion a  little  above  the  elementary  and  below 
the  grammar;  and  while  their  chief  object 
was  to  teach  the  singing  necessary  for  church 
services,  the  other  common  subjects  were  in- 
cluded. 

Erasmus  describes  the  English  as  a  musical 
and  the  German  as  a  drunken  people,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  abolition  of  the 
training  school  ,of  song  and  music  that  took 
place  with  the  Reformation  and  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII  and  Edward  Vl  had 
much  to  do  with  changing  the  musical  charac- 
ter of  the  English  people. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  song  school  was 
not  confined  to  song;  often  teacliing  to  play 
on  the  organ  is  included  in  the  description  of 
the  song  school  master.  Such  was  the  case 
at  Bosbury  in  Herefordshire.  The  school- 
master was  to  "  bring  up  the  youth  in  learning 
and  to  play  the  organ."  Similar  to  the  song 
schools  in  England  were  the  sang  schools  of 
Scotland;  one  in  Aberdeen  is  believed  to  have 
existed  as  early  as  1370.  While  in  Scotland 
especially  the  sang  school  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Reformation,  the  lesser 
importance  that  music  occupied  in  the  service 
of  the  Protestant  Church  reduced  the  impor- 
tance of  these  schools,  so  that  they  have  gratl- 
ually  died  out. 

Gild  Schools.  —  Outside  the  Church  two 
organizations,  the  gild  schools  and  the  "  town 
musicians,"  contributed  largely  to  the  develop- 
ment of  musical  education.  Of  the  gilds  the 
most  notable  exampl.e  is  the  extensive  circle 
of  gilds  organized  by  the  Meistersanger  of 
southern  and  western  Germany  from  the  four- 
teenth century  onward  for  moje  than  two 
hundred  years.  These  societies  sought  to 
magnify  poetry  and  song  as  a  kind  of  trade 
specialty,  which  was  to  be  cultivated  only  by 
passing  through  a  graded  system  of  training 
and  examination  that  led  ultimately  to  the 
right  to  the  title  "Master."  The  historic 
importance  of  these  curious  fraternities  lay  not 
in  the  artificial  and  even  ridiculous  methods 
that  they  often  used,  but  in  their  number  and 
distribution,  with  the  considerable  number  of 
their  nunubers.  Artistically  and  pedagogically, 
the  Mci.'iter.'ianger  movement  lacked  breadth 
and  insight;  but  its  popular  influence  was  not 
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insignificant.  It  served  to  bring;  into  action 
latent  capacities  for  music  as  a  serious  pursuit 
among  the  common  people,  and  to  dignify 
the  process  of  education,  which  was  involved 
in  that  pursuit.  Somewhat  parallel  move- 
ments—  the  so-called  "  Minstrel  Gilds  "  —  oc- 
curred in  other  countries. 

Toirn  Musicians.  —  Associated  with  these 
gilds  in  time,  though  not  always  connected  with 
tliem  directly,  were  numerous  efforts  to  or- 
ganize in  certain  communities  a  body  of  "  town 
musicians,"  both  singers  and  players  upon 
instruments,  which  could  be  called  upon  to 
assist  in  numerous  civic  and  social  functions. 
Every  such  organization,  when  continued  long 
enough  to  become  an  institution,  demanded 
more  or  less  of  an  educational  element  or  basis, 
which  was  variously  supplied  in  different  cases, 
sometimes  through  the  town  schools.  It  is 
difficult  to  cite  any  large  number  of  facts  under 
this  head,  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
from  the  sixteenth  century  onward  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  towns  and  villages  in 
Germany,  France,  and  England  maintained 
some  communal  interest  in  music,  and  made 
some  slight  communal  provision  for  instruction 
in  it.  This  tended  always  to  bring  the  subject 
of  music  into  organic  connection  with  whatever 
system  of  public  education  was  attempted. 

The  Humanitarian  Phase.  —  The  second 
phase  of  music  teaching  was  strongly  influenced 
by  the  humanitarian  spirit  that  so  pervaded 
the  democratic  movement  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  school,  instead 
of  being  for  the  Church,  was  developing  more 
and  more  for  the  people.  Hence,  reforms  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  were  many  and  radical. 
The  desire  to  give  every  one  attending  school 
the  rudiments  of  a  musical  education  led  to 
the  simplifying  of  notation.  Much  of  the 
interest  that  was  awakened  in  popular  singing 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century  can  be  traced, 
in  Germany  especially,  to  the  revival  of  interest 
in  liturgies  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  giving 
importance  to  congregational  singing.  Another 
motive  is  tiiat  the  national  school  systems  that 
were  then  being  started  in  the  leading  countries 
of  Euroi)e  gave  a  value  to  music  as  an  element 
in  the  education  of  patriotism.  The  influence 
of  such  a  reformer  as  Pestalozzi  was  felt. 
Hans  Georg  Nagcli  {d.  18.36),  a  music  publisher 
near  Zurich,  was  active  in  agitating  for  school 
music,  especially  advocating  the  ai)plication  of 
the  new  methods  of  Pestalozzi  to  the  subject. 

In  France,  Guillaume  Louis  Wilhelm  (Boc- 
((uillon,  d.  1S42),  known  chiefly  by  his  efforts 
to  i)romote  pojjular  leaching  of  singing,  was 
made  director-general  of  music  in  the  municipal 
schools  of  Paris  in  1S19.  He  threw  himself  into 
this  cause  with  an  enthusiasm  which  soon 
produced  striking  results.  Besides  the  school 
teaching,  he  had  classes  which  gave  instruclion 
to  thousands  of  pupils,  mainly  working  peojile; 
and  out  of  thi.s  presently  grew  the  establish- 
ment of  the   Orphdon,   the  vast  organization 


which  has  since  covered  France  with  singing 
societies. 

The  success  of  Wilhelm's  work  in  France 
stimulated  similar  movements  in  England 
under  Mr.  Hullah,  who  on  Feb.  1,  1S41,  opened 
at  Exeter  Hall  a  school  for  instruction  of  school- 
masters of  day  and  Sunday  schools,  in  vocal 
music,  by  a  system  based  on  Wilhelm's.  In 
twenty  years,  it  is  said,  over  25,000  persons 
passed  through  his  classes. 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Method.  —  A  parallel  move- 
ment in  popularizing  music  in  England,  which 
grew  to  much  greater  importance,  under  the 
lead  of  Mr.  John  Curwen,  began  to  attract 
attention  about  1850.  It  is  based  on  a  simph- 
fication  of  musical  notation,  the  staff  being 
discarded  and  a  letter  notation  being  substi- 
tuted in  its  place,  indicating  the  relation  of 
the  tones  in  the  key.  The  emphasis  of  key 
relationship  of  the  three  most  important  tones 
in  our  harmonic  system  gave  the  name  to  the 
method  of  Tonic  Sol-fa. 

Galin-Cheve  Method.  —  A  similar  method 
was  being  developed  in  France,  although  not 
attaining  the  same  importance,  under  the 
name  of  the  Galin-Chev6,  in  which,  as  in  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa,  the  relationship  of  the  tones  in 
the  key  was  emphasized,  only  in  this  case 
numbers  were  placed  over  the  notes  to  indicate 
this  relationship. 

Public  Class  Instruction.  —  Still  more  im- 
portant pedagogically  was  the  change  in 
methods  that  ensued  from  passing  from  the 
traditional  custom  of  private  or  individual 
instruction,  which  had  been  in  use  for  genera- 
tions in  most  musical  subjects,  to  systematic 
cla.ss  instruction,  particularly  of  singing  in 
chorus.  This  is  seen  in  the  widespread  in- 
terest in  choral  societies  of  different  sorts 
that  began  to  attain  large  proportions  during 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
Germany,  France,  and  England.  Such  enter- 
prises, whether  in  schools  or  in  comnmnities, 
stimulated  the  preparation  of  special  literature, 
—  textbooks  for  learners,  manuals  for  teachers, 
graded  material  for  the  use  of  societies,  —  and 
tended  increasingly  to  induce  many  persons 
to  prepare  themselves  to  become  instructors, 
trainers,  and  leaders.  Thus  public  school  music 
and  public  choral  societies  so  closely  connected 
in  the  methods  employed  gradually  became 
distinct  and  significant  movements. 

i'nitcd  States.  —  The  enthusiasm  for  the 
popular  teaching  of  music,  which  was  being 
felt  so  .strongly  on  tjie  Continent  and  in  Eng- 
land, was  not  lacking  in  the  United  States, 
Under  the  lead  of  Lowell  Mason  ((/.!'.),  who  is 
well  called  the  fatiicrof  school  music  in  America, 
work  was  commenced  in  Boston  that  led 
eventually  to  the  adoption  in  1837  of  a  resolu- 
tion; "That  in  the  opinion  of  the  school 
committee  it  is  expedient  to  try  the  experiment 
of  introducing  vocal  music,  by  i)ublic  authority, 
as  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruction,  into 
the  public  schools  of  this  city."     Parallel  to 
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the  school  work,  like  both  Wilhclm  and  Hullah, 
Mr.  Mason  started  an  institution  for  giving 
concerts  and  prejjaring  toacliers,  known  as  the 
Boston  Academy  of  ^lusic,  cstaljlished  in  1S32. 
Mr.  Mason  was  strongly  infkicnced  by  the 
teaching  of  Pestalozzi,  and  avowedly  conducted 
his  work  on  liis  system  of  tcac'hing.  The  ex- 
ample of  Boston  was  soon  followed  by  such  cities 
as  Cincinnati  and  \ew  Orleans,  and  there  has 
been  a  steaily  advances  toward  the  full  recog- 
nition of  music  as  a  school  study. 

The  Social-Economic  Phase.  —  The  trend 
of  the  third  phase  in  modern  po])ular  education, 
which  we  have  termed  "  the  social-economic," 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  tendency  to  shght 
or  drop  nuisic'  entirely  in  schools  fitting  stu- 
dents for  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

A  glance  at  the  courses  of  study  offered  by 
such  institutions  in  Cicrmany,  France,  England, 
or  the  United  States  will  show  that  less  time 
is  given  to  music  than  formerly.  Higher 
education  tends  to  become  more  specialized, 
and  a  subject  like  music,  which  shows  perhaps 
less  connection  with  a  professional  occupation 
than  does  any  other,  now  takes  a  less  im- 
portant position  than  in  schools  serving  a 
similar  class  of  people  fifty  years  ago,  when 
the  cultural  or  general  education  was  stronger 
than  the  professional  or  economic. 

A  second  reason  influencing  the  change  is 
the  very  great  development  of  popular  educa- 
tion, making  a  demand  for  teachers  from  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  who  necessarily  are 
unable  to  put  very  much  time  on  professional 
training;  so  that,  especially  in  America,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  grade  teachers  are  musically 
unable  to  teach  the  subject.  The  preparation 
of  these  teachers,  demanding  so  much  in  the 
line  of  modern  practical  subjects  like  physical 
training,  manual  training,  drawing,  domestic 
science,  and  domestic  art,  tends  to  leave  less 
and  less  time  to  the  preparation  for  teaching 
music.  Along  with  this  same  pressure  the 
experiment  of  attempting  to  teach  everybody 
aght  reading,  that  was  so  enthusiastically 
supported  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  is 
not  giving  the  expected  results.  Not  only 
is  the  necessary  drill  proving  irksome  both  to 
teachers  and  pupils,  but  the  slight  mastery 
gained  is  not  proving  of  any  great  musical 
value  in  the  later  experience  of  the  pupil. 
Hence,  the  liberal  educators  are  dividing  the 
time  given  to  specific  music  stud}-  with  what 
might  be  called  "  appreciation  work,"  the 
hearing  of  music  performed,  since  the  modern 
mechanical  means  for  reproducing  music  prove 
a  very  great  aid  to  such  work.  There  is  also 
a  distinct  tendency  to  encourage  instrumental 
work  in  schools,  although  this  is  often  supple- 
mentary to  the  regular  school  work.  Espe- 
cially .striking  is  the  work  done  in  England 
by  what  is  known  as  the  "  ^Maidstone  Move- 
ment," where  fully  half  a  million  school  chil- 
dren of  the  British  Isles  are  connected  with  an 
organization    for    playing    the    violin.      There 


is  a  tendency  in  the  extremely  modern  schools 
to  shift  the  emphasis  in  music  from  the  pure 
sight  reading  work  of  the  earlier  years  to  vari- 
ous forms  of  what  might  be  called  creative  work. 
Under  the  theory  that  the  ])upilsg(^t  the  most  out 
of  what  they  make  themselves,  they  are  en- 
couraged to  make  up  not  only  their  words 
but  the  tunes  as  well.  Finally,  while  the 
place  of  music  and  the  method  of  its  study  are 
changing,  and  the  place  it  has  occupied  is 
being  contested  by  other  subjects,  yet  this 
very  struggle  is  bringing  about  a  larger  view 
as  to  its  true  value  in  education,  and  more 
efficient  methods  as  to  its  realization. 

Methods  in  School  Music.  —  Methods  in 
music  teaching  deal  with  two  kinds  of  activi- 
ties: (1)  What  is  necessary  for  producing  the 
nmsic,  such  as  the  control  of  the  instrument, 
or  voice,  and  the  understanding  of  the  notation. 
(2)  What  is  done  under  the  term  of  "  nuance," 
popularly  called  "  expression,"  and  the  slight 
notation  that  indicates  it.  The  first  may  be 
said  to  deal  with  the  structure  of  music,  the 
second  with  its  interpretation.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  first  application  of  a  method 
in  music  will  be  to  produce  tones,  following 
which  there  will  be  a  constant  effort  toward 
control  for  expression.  This  is  especiallj'  true 
for  the  instrumentalist.  Even  the  voice 
teacher  spends  the  first  few  years  in  what  is 
called  "  voice-placing,"  practice  for  produc- 
ing a  good  singing  tone,  before  he  does  much 
with  song  interpretation. 

In  teaching  school  music,  however,  this  order 
of  activities  is  reversed.  The  voice  in  most 
children,  through  the  exercise  of  speech,  is 
already  under  wonderful  control,  so  the  aim  of 
school  music  is  not  to  produce  professional 
singers  with  developed  voices,  or  professional 
pla.vers,  but  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  music  by 
good  singing  and  to  prepare  the  individual  to 
aid  in  the  social  uses  of  music,  and  it  is  better  to 
commence  with  rote  songs,  or  singing  by  imita- 
tion. Two  things  are  thus  of  special  imi)or- 
tance  in  school  music:  (1)  the  pupil  must 
know  how  to  render  many  fine  songs  in  order 
to  develop  his  taste  and  appreciation ;  and 
(2)  he  must  be  able  to  read  from  notation. 

The  instrumentalist,  by  the  time  he  has 
learned  to  play,  has  associated  the  action 
necessary  to  produce  the  tones  with  the  notes 
on  the  staff  that  represent  these  tones,  so  that 
when  he  sees  the  note  he  can  produce  the  tone. 
He  can  thus,  unfortunately,  especially  if  he 
is  unmusical,  avoid  the  necessity  of  thinking 
music.  The  mental  process  of  such  a  person 
consists  in  thinking  the  physical  motions 
necessary  to  produce  the  tone  called  for  by 
the  note,  but  not  the  tone  itself,  which  he 
only  hears  as  the  result  of  his  action.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  singer  has  no  definite  move- 
ment in  his  throat  that  he  can  associate  with 
a  given  note  on  the  staff.  F  and  F  sharp  feel 
the  same  to  him.  The  singer  is  obhged  to  learn 
his  notation  not    by   connecting    it   with    the 
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actions  that  produce  the  tones,  but  by  connect- 
ing the  notation  with  the  way  the  tones  sound. 
The  first  few  tones  heard  tend  to  establish  a 
key  to  which  all  the  tones  that  follow  are  re- 
lated, the  task  of  the  singer  being  to  associate 
tliese  tone  relationships  to  the  notation  that 
represents  them.  His  mental  process,  instead 
of  being  connected  with  the  physical  move- 
ment necessary  to  produce  the  tone,  is  a  thought 
process,  for  he  must  hear  mentally  the  sound 
that  the  note  represents  before  he  can  produce 
the  tone. 

I nterpretation.  —  Learning  songs  and  learn- 
ing how  to  sing  them  expressively  in  school 
is  largely  carried  on  through  imitation,  the 
pupil  being  required  to  match  or  imitate  the 
model  tones  given  as  well  as  the  style  or  way 
in  which  the  songs  are  sung.  Supporting  this 
work,  the  thought  of  the  text  and  the  character 
of  the  melody  are  brought  home  to  the  student's 
mind,  so  that  his  feeling  for  the  thought  and 
the  character  of  the  song  aids  in  getting  the 
quality  and  rendering  desired.  Besides  this 
work,  vocal  habits  are  developed  in  the  pupil, 
based  on  the  distinction  between  the  chest  and 
head  tones.  The  former  is  what  the  child 
or  youth  largely  employs  in  his  play,  and  there 
is  a  natural  tendency  to  do  the  same  in  music; 
but  when  sustained  pitch  is  attempted  with 
this  register  above  B  in  the  middle  of  the  treble 
staff,  the  tone  becomes  hard,  and  the  vocal 
mechanism  strained.  The  head  tone  that  the 
child  naturally  uses  when  singing  above  D  of 
the  fourth  line  of  the  treble  staff  is  clear  and 
sweet.  Vocal  method  in  school  music  is  largely 
concerned  in  strengthening  this  upper  head 
tone  and  developing  it  downwards.  For  this 
reason  most  teachers  agree  that  scale  practice 
and  technical  work  should  commence  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  voice,  with  the  head  tone, 
biinging  this  quality  down  as  far  as  possible 
and  that  the  lower  tone  should  be  sung  softly, 
devclo])ing  by  constant  practice  an  automatic 
control  of  the  voice.  Thus,  the  first  method 
in  school  music  deals  largely  with  musical 
interpretation,  and  consists  in:  (1)  Imita- 
tion of  a  good  example.  (2)  Attention  to  the 
thought  of  the  com])()sition,  both  text  and 
style.     (3)   Develo|mient  of  clear  head  tones. 

Structure.  —  Turning  now  to  the  second 
element  in  learning  to  read  nuisic,  the  starting 
point  here  also  lies  in  imitation.  Tone  jjto- 
gressions,  such  as  scales  or  simple  songs,  are 
first  learned  l)y  imitation.  These  are  then 
sung  in  connection  with  their  notation,  until 
an  association  is  formed  between  what  is  sung 
and  what  is  seen.  Such  association  is  not  as 
simple  as  it  seems,  for  the  notation  of  music 
presents  three  different  kinds  of  tonal  relation- 
ships: pitch,  duration,  and  metrical  grouping. 
It  is  tlirough  the  combination  of  these  three 
kinds  of  relationships  that  the  pu])il  is  able 
to  form  a  concept  of  the  nmsical  movement  of 
his  tune.  The  problem  here  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  reading  language.     From  what 


the  notes  indicate,  the  pupil's  mind  must  be 
capable  of  forming  concepts  of  the  musical 
movement  sufficiently  far  ahead  of  what  the 
voice  is  producing  not  to  interfere  with  the 
even  flow  of  the  music.  Unlike  language,  the 
signs  and  notes  that  represent  these  relation- 
ships are  not  grouped  into  musical  units  as 
letters  are  combined  into  words  standing  for  the 
same  idea  in  whatever  combination  the  words 
may  appear;  but  every  musical  unit  has  its 
own  peculiar  combination.  The  music  reader 
must  think  these  musical  units  by  combining 
the  sejiarate  relationships  that  go  to  make 
them  up.  The  most  complex  part  of  the  train- 
ing, and  the  one  that  requires  the  closest  atten- 
tion in  the  methods  employed,  is  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  rapid  conception  of  the 
tune  from  its  notation.  A  musical  child  will 
often  make  its  associations  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  notes  upon  the  staff  and  the 
movement  of  the  music,  so  that  he  is  able  to 
read  music  fairly  well,  without  being  able  to 
tell  definitely  the  separate  intervals  of  duration 
and  pitch,  representing  the  musical  thought. 

Key.  —  The  large  majority  of  people,  how- 
ever, need  help  in  associating  the  position  of 
the  tones  in  the  keys  with  the  notes.  Such 
a  device  we  have  in  the  famous  do  re  mi,  or 
syllable  names,  dating  back  to  the  eleventh 
century,  and  attributed  to  Guido  of  Arezzo. 
This  association  is  made  possible  when  the 
key  is  established,  the  tones  of  the  scale  tak- 
ing on  certain  characteristics.  When,  therefore, 
a  certain  syllable  is  always  sung  to  a  certain 
tone  in  the  key,  when  the  sign  for  a  syllable 
is  written,  it  suggests  the  relative  tone  in  the 
key  it  represents.  The  principle  underlying 
this  use  of  the  syllable  names  had  a  revival 
in  France  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Gahn, 
a  music  publisher  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, who  indicated  the  relationship  of  tones 
by  numbers.  In  England  John  Curwen  uti- 
lized the  sound  names  attributed  to  Guido. 
In  the  system  thus  developed,  called  the  "  Tonic 
sol-fa,"  the  fixed  pitch  representation  of  the 
staff  was  ignored,  and  the  first  letter  of  the 
syllables,  do,  re,  mi,  etc.,  were  printed  instead 
of  numbers,  for  example,  d,  r,  m.  The  spacing 
of  these  letters  indicated  the  duration  of  the 
tones.  These  letters,  hke  the  mimbers,  drew 
attention  to  the  relationship  of  the  sounds  to 
be  sung,  and  not  to  any  given  pitch,  and  are 
evidently  a  vocalist's  notation. 

The  American  methods  follow  the  English 
usage,  and  some  places  even  adojjt  the  Tonic 
sol-fa  notation  as  an  introduction  to  sight- 
reading;  but  the  ordinary  practice  is  to  use  the 
.syllable  names  with  the  staff  notation.  This 
brings  about  a  com])lexity  that  does  not  exist 
where  the  syllables  are  used  with  the  Tonic 
sol-fa  notation,  for  reading  by  note  requires 
a  student  of  harmony  to  determine  the  ])roper 
relative  name  from  the  fixed  notation  that  the 
staff  represents,  especially  in  modern  music, 
which  tends   to  be  more  and   more  chromatic 
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and  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  what  the 
exact  ivoy  rehitioiiship  of  a  tone  is.  Another 
difficulty  grows  out  of  the  constant  use  of  th<^ 
Tonic  sol-fa  names,  especially  where  the  syllable 
names  have  been  too  slavislily  used.  The 
tendency  is  to  associate  tlie  tone  to  be  sung  not 
simply  witii  the  siglit  or  sound  of  the  name,  but 
with  its  actual  physical  production,  so  that  the 
pupil  is  able  to  sing  the  tune  if  lie  can  sing 
sound  names,  but  is  unable  to  think  the  tune 
apart  from  the  names.  In  order  to  avoid 
this  difficulty  many  schools  use  numbers  in- 
stead of  sound  names.  The  objection  to  this 
is  tliat  the  number  names  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  good  tone  production,  and  when  too 
closely  followed  this  metiiod  is  open  to  the 
same  objection  as  the  use  of  the  sound  names. 
The  chromatic  tendency  of  modern  music 
above  referred  to  is  making  these  methods  less 
and  less  effective. 

Interval.  —  Besides  thinking  of  tones  in 
their  relation  to  key,  we  may  tiiink  of  them  as 
determined  by  their  distance  from  each  other 
as  intervals  of  seconds,  thirds,  and  fourths 
having  certain  common  characteristics.  When 
this  has  been  thoroughly  grasped,  one  is  en- 
abled to  .sing  these  distances  by  thinking  the 
nature  of  the  interval.  Mr.  Samuel  Cole 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  in  his  sight 
singing  course  has  given  specific  names  for  each 
interval.  By  always  using  the  name  with  the 
interval  whenever  it  occurs,  associations  are 
formed  between  the  interval  character  of  tones 
and  the  name,  so  that,  when  the  interval  name 
is  thought,  the  tones  occur  to  the  mind. 

Rhythm. — The  teaching  of  duration  and 
time  grouping  of  tones  does  not  present 
such  a  variety  in  the  methods  employed.  The 
demand  on  the  pupil,  unlike  that  of  thinking 
pitch  relations,  is  identical  for  both  singer  and 
player.  A  few  fundamental  differences  in 
tone  lengths  arc  used  over  and  over,  whatever 
the  key,  although  confusion  is  caused  to  young 
students  by  changes  in  the  note  used  to  repre- 
sent the  beat.  This  difficulty  is  being  reduced, 
there  being  a  tendency  among  pubUshers  to 
use  uniformly  a  quarter  note  to  represent  the 
beat  in  simple  time.  Besides  beating  the  time, 
other  physical  movements  for  strengthening 
the  feeling  for  pulse  in  music  are  being  employed 
in  a  more  varied  way. 

In  Europe  much  interest  has  been  awakened 
by  the  work  of  M.  Jacques  Dalcroze,  who  has 
developed  a  remarkable  feeling  for  rhythmic 
character  through  dancing  and  gesture.  Move- 
ments of  the  march  and  folk  dance  are  ad- 
vocated for  developing  rhythmic  feeling  as  a 
support  for  musical  work. 

Present  Procedure.  —  The  pressure  of  more 
and  more  studies  in  the  school  is  tending  to 
lessen  the  time  given  to  singing.  A  fair  aver- 
age allotted  to  this  subject  is  one  hour  a  week, 
sometimes  given  in  two  half  hours,  sometimes 
in  fifteen-minute  periods.  This  hour  is  often 
supplemented    by    another    period    of    music 


work  and  general  exercises.  The  music  study 
period  generally  commences  with  some  breath- 
ing exercises,  followed  by  scale  and  vocal  prac- 
tice. Tlieii  technical  matter  pertaining  to 
notation  is  followed  by  reading  new  music 
or  exerci.ses,  and  the  lesson  ends  with  a  review 
of  familiar  songs. 

In  the  first  grade  learning  songs  bj'  imita- 
tion, or  "  rote  singing,"  as  it  is  called,  is  largely 
emphasized,  and  in  some  schools  this  is  carried 
on  in  diminishing  extent  through  the  grades. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  introduce  a  great 
deal  of  excellent  music,  which  might  otherwise 
be  too  difficult  to  read.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  schools  employing  sight  reading  do  little 
rote  work  after  the  first  grade,  paying  much 
more  attention  to  the  singing  of  exercises  in- 
tended to  improve  sight  reading.  This  pro- 
cedure reduces  the  artistic  musical  material 
used,  but  tends  to  increase  the  proficiency  in 
reading.  In  either  case,  much  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  individual  work  demanded  from 
the  pupils.  The  great  difficulty  in  accomplish- 
ing any  thorough  teaching  along  ordinary 
lines  lies  in  the  fact  that  music  is  universally 
taught  collectively,  thus  reducing  the  individual 
responsibility  to  a  minimum,  so  that  students 
can  go  through  eight  years  of  grade  work,  and 
at  the  end  be  unable  to  give  the  simplest  de- 
scription of  what  they  have  done. 

New  Tendencies.  — The  new  trend  in  modern 
education  is  bringing  about  a  decided  change 
in  the  attitude  toward  the  popular  teaching 
of  music.  This  change  in  aim  puts  the  empha- 
sis not  so  much  on  what  is  taught  as  on  what 
the  pupil  can  do  with  what  he  is  taught.  The 
point  of  interest  is  the  pupil  rather  than  the 
subject.  Under  this  new  influence  the  teacher 
aims  to  make  the  tone  quality,  the  dynamics, 
the  pronunciation,  and  the  musical  form,  both 
as  to  pitch  and  rhythm,  grow  out  of  one  central 
thought,  —  the  expression  of  the  feeling  sug- 
gested by  the  words  of  the  song.  The  child  must 
sing  it  in  a  way  to  show  that  he  realizes  the 
significance  of  what  he  does. 

But  this  is  not  all;  the  child  must  not  only 
make  the  musical  thought  of  another  his  own, 
but  he  must  have  experience  in  expressing  his 
own  poetic  and  musical  thought,  not  that  in 
so  doing  he  can  express  anything  of  value  for 
others,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  musical  develop- 
ment both  in  thought  and  taste  that  such 
practice  brings  about.  It  is  parallel  to  theme 
work  in  the  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue. 
This  attitude  toward  music  treats  it  more  as 
a  language,  and  seeks  to  make  the  form  expres- 
sive of  the  feehng.  In  making  a  melody  fit 
the  words  of  a  song  the  child  is  constantly  led 
by  the  teacher  to  observe  the  relationship 
between  the  music  and  the  text.  Such  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  brings  about  the  most 
searching  observation  and  tliought  with  refer- 
ence to  the  song  he  is  producing,  and  when 
such  song  making  is  the  collective  effort  of  the 
whole   class,   different   members  offering   their 
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versions  of  the  wording  and  thought  of  their 
couplets  and  their  melodic  expression,  a  much 
more  intensive  exercise  of  aesthetic  faculties 
and  discriminative  thought  is  brought  about 
than  ordinarily  takes  place  by  the  old  methods. 

Thus  the  new  methods  seek  to  develop  the 
poetic,  imaginative,  and  discriminative  power 
of  the  pupil  in  his  relation  to  music,  lajnng  the 
basis  for  musical  appreciation,  which  after  all 
is  the  most  important  use  to  which  the  pupils 
in  our  public  schools  will  put  their  musical 
education. 

Training  for  Teachers.  —  Unfortunately  for 
music  in  American  schools,  the  normal  schools 
have  been  unable  to  give  the  necessary  train- 
ing, five  hours  a  week  for  half  a  year  being 
the  average  time  allowed  to  the  subject. 
When  this  short  amount  of  time  is  divided 
between  the  development  of  the  student's 
own  musical  capacity  and  her  training  as  a 
teacher,  the  inadequacy  of  this  work  will  be 
comprehended.  To  meet  this  need  the  larger 
pubhshing  houses  are  conducting  summer 
schools  for  training  music  supervisors  and 
grade  teachers,  offering  courses  running  in 
some  cases  for  three  seasons.  The  danger 
in  this  work  has  been  that  methods  advocated 
have  been  too  closely  allied  with  the  particular 
publications  of  the  house  conducting  the  school. 
In  spite  of  this,  improvements  in  methods  and 
in  material  have  been  due  to  the  far-sighted 
enterprise  of  publishing  houses  rather  than  to 
the  school  authorities.  C.  H.  F. 

Music  Schools  and  Conservatories.  —  The 
name  Conservatory  was  first  applied  to  orphan 
asylums  where  children  who  where  particularly 
fitted  by  virtue  of  superior  talent  received  a 
thorough  musical  education. 

Italy.  —  The  oldest  known  conservatories 
were  founded  in  Naples  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  Four  of  these  were  combined  by 
order  of  King  Murat  (1808)  into  the  now 
existing  conservatory  San  Pietro  a  Majclle. 
The  last  director  was  Guiseppe  Martucci  (died 
1910). 

Rome.  —  Conservatory  of  St.  Cecilia, 
founded  in  1566,  subsidized  by  the  government. 
Perhaps  the  most  famous  Italian  music  school. 
Tuition  sixty  lire  a  year. 

Palermo.  —  Royal  Conservatory,  founded  in 
1615.  Has  at  present  twenty  teachers  and 
about  150  students. 

Venice.  —  Licco  Benedetto  Marcello  became 
a  municipal  institution  in  1877.  Present  direc- 
tor E.  Wolf  Ferrari.  Tuition  very  moderate, 
from  20  to  100  lire  a  year. 

P'ranrr.  —  Paris.  —  Conservatoire  National 
dc  Musique  (1795)  is  perhaps  the  best  organized 
music  school  in  the  world,  and  its  standards 
are  therefore  of  the  very  highest.  Among 
the  instructors  have  been  France's  finest 
musician.s,  —  Cherubine,  Auber,  Thomas,  Du- 
bois, Faur6,  Widor,  Lavignac,  Lasalle,  Rose 
Caron,  Chevillard,  Guilniant,  Risler,  etc.  The 
age   of  admis.sion   is   from   nine   to  twenty-six. 


There  are  about  800  students  and  eighty-five 
instructors.  The  highest  honor  obtainable  is  the 
"grand  Prix  de  Rome."  Some  of  those  receiving 
this  distinction  were  Hal^vv,  1819,  Berlioz,  1830, 
Gounod,  1839,  Bizet,  1857,  Massenet,  1863, 
Debussy,  1884.  Branches  of  the  Conservatoire 
National  de  Musique  exist  in  the  important 
towns  all  over  France.  The  requirements 
of  scholarship  vary  with  tlie  different  localities. 
Noteworthv  branches  exist  in  Toulouse  (1826), 
Lille  (1826),  Boulogne-sur-Mer  (1884),  etc. 
Another  important  school  is  Ecole  de  Musique 
classique  et  r^Ugieuse,  founded  by  Niedermeyer 
in  18.53.  A  new  school  was  founded  in  1896 
by  Guilmant  and  D'Indy,  300  students  spe- 
cializing principally  in  organ  and  composition 
based  on  modern  tendencies. 

Germany.  —  Germany  has  developed  more 
music  schools  than  any  other  country.  Some 
of  these  are  under  the  patronage  of  reigning 
houses,  others  are  endowed  by  individuals 
or  societies,  but  there  are  numberless  private 
schools  existing  and  flourishing  without  any 
financial  aid  from  outside  sources. 

Berlin.  —  Konigliche  Hochschule  fiir  Musik. 
It  is  divided  into  three  sections.  The  oldest 
section  is  called  Royal  Institute  of  Church 
Music,  founded  in  1822.  It  receives  only 
twenty  students,  and  charges  no  tuition.  The 
second  section  is  called  the  Academic  Master 
School  for  Composition  (1833).  The  present 
masters  are  Bruch,  Humperdink,  and  Gerns- 
heim.  Tuition  is  free.  The  third  section, 
which  now  is  the  Royal  High  School  of  Musi- 
cal Art  proper,  was  created  in  1869.  Joachim, 
the  famous  violinist,  was  the  first  director. 
Students  must  be  sixteen  years  and  over. 
The  entrance  examinations  are  very  severe. 
A  nominal  tuition  .is  charged,  varying  from 
$7.50  to  .11100  for  the  school  year.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  each  student  costs 
the  government  on  an  average  about  $250 
a  year,  and  yet  the  average  tuition  charged 
is  less  than  $75.  Excellent  private  con- 
servatories in  Berlin  are  the  Klinilworth- 
Scharwenka  School  of  Music  and  Stern's  Con- 
servatory. 

Leipzig.  —  The  Royal  Conservatory,  founded 
in  1843  by  Mendelssohn,  has  financial  guaran- 
tees from  the  Saxon  government  and  the  nni- 
nicipality.  It  is  perhaps  still  the  most  famous 
conservatory  in  Germany.  There  are  at 
present  about  900  students  and  fort  j'-five  insi  rue- 
tors.  Some  of  the  great  musicians  who  taught 
at  this  school  were  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
David  Hauptmann,  Richter,  (!ade,  Moschclcs, 
Reinecke,  lada.ssohn.  Among  the  present 
teachers  are  Reger,  Teichmiillcr,  Hilf,  Sitt, 
Straube,  Klengcl,  etc.  Famous  i)ui)ils,  Kirch- 
ner,  Bargiel,  Brassiu,  lada.ssohn,  Grieg,  Sullivan, 
Wilhelmj,  Svendsen.  .\  peculiar  position 
is  that  occui)icd  by  the  Thomas  School  in 
Leipzig.  Only  boys  with  pronounced  musical 
talent  ("  absolute  ear  "  is  one  of  the  conditions) 
arc   admitted.     The    boys   form    the    choir   of 
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the  Thomas  Church.  The  boys  receive  a  com- 
plete education  without  cost.  The  most  famous 
director  of  thi,s  school  was  ,1.  S.  Jkich. 

Munich.  —  Royal  Academy  of  Music  (1846). 
The  best  known  teachers  connected  with  this 
school  were  and  are  Hans  .\  on  Hulow,  Corne- 
lius, Rlieinberffer,  Abel,  Bussmeyei',  Staven- 
hagen,  Mottl,  Klose,  etc.  Among  its  students 
have  been  many  Americans:  George  W. 
Chadwick,  Horatio  W.  Parker,  Fred.  BuUard, 
Leo  Lewis,  Adolf  Weidig. 

Royal  and  ducal  music  schools  of  high  stand- 
ing ejdst  in  Dresden,  Stuttgart,  Wiirzburg,  Karls- 
ruhe, Weimar,  etc.  Private  conservatories  of 
first  rank  arc  to  be  found  in  Frankfort,  Ham- 
burg, Strassburg,  Wiesbaden,  etc. 

Austria.  —  Vicntia.  —  Conscrvatorium  der 
Gcsellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  admits  pupils 
from  the  age  of  ten  to  twenty-four  years.  The 
German  language  is  obligatory.  The  attend- 
ance is  about  1000  pupils,  taught  by  sixty-four 
instructors.  Among  the, teachers  of  the  present 
day  are  Godowsky  and  Sevcik. 

Prague. — Conservatory  of  Music  (1811). 
Bohemians  receive  free  instruction,  but  bind 
themselves  to  stay  six  years.  Besides  the 
musical  education,  students  receive  instruction 
in  all  the  important  liberal  branches. 

Budapest.  — The  Royal  and  National  Acad- 
emy of  Music  receives  students  from  the  age 
of  eight  on.  The  tuition  fee  is  nominal,  and 
no  tuition  is  charged  for  students  of  mnd  in- 
struments, double-bass,  viols,  etc. 

Russia.  —  St.  Petersburg.  —  The  most  im- 
portant conservatory  was  founded  in  1862  by 
the  Royal  Russian  Music  Society.  It  is  richly 
endowed,  and  has  about  200  scholarships.  The 
average  attendance  is  800  students,  under  ninety 
teachers.  The  curriculum  comprises,  besides 
the  study  of  music,  a  complete  liberal  education. 
The  first  director  was  Anton  Rubinstein. 
Famous  teachers  have  been  Glasounow,  Rimski- 
Korsskow,  Essipow,  Auer,  etc. 

Moscow.  —  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music, 
founded  by  Xicolaus  Rubinstein  (1866),  gives 
courses  similar  to  the  conservatory  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Famous  teachers  have  been  Tane- 
jew,  Safanow,  etc.  There  are  sixty  teachers, 
and  about  600  students.  The  School  of  Music 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  (1878)  received  in 
1886  the  same  official  recognition  as  the  Royal 
Conservatories  mentioned  above. 

There  are  numerous  schools  of  music  in  the 
provinces  which  are  considered  branches  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Royal  Conservatory. 

Belgium.  —  Brussels.  —  The  Royal  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  (1813)  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  European  institutions.  Stu- 
dents born  in  Belgium  pay  no  tuition.  Those 
born  in  other  countries  are  admitted  only  if 
acceptable  to  the  director  and  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Famous  teachers  were:  F^tis,  Ge- 
vaert,  Tinel,  De  Beriot,  Vieuxtemps,  Leonard, 
Ysaye,  etc. 

Li^ge.  —  The  Royal  School  of  Music  (1827) 


is  also  one  of  the  important  schools  in  Europe. 
Conditions  are  practically  the  same  as  in 
Brussels. 

Antwerp.  —  The  Royal  Flemish  Conserva- 
tory (1867)  is  one  of  the  largest  institutions,  and 
has  about  1200  pupils  and  fifty  teachers. 
Tuition  fees  are  verj'  nominal.  The  first 
director  was  Peter  Benoit. 

Netherlands.  —  Amsterdam.  — The  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  is  under  the  management  of 
the  Society  for  Develoi)rnent  and  Protection 
of  Music  (1862).  Only  about  eighty  .students 
over  seventeen  years  of  age  are  admitted. 
These  are  selected  from  among  the  pupils  of 
the  preparatory  school  of  music,  which  is 
affiliated  with  the  Conservatory.  Well-known 
teachers  are  Zweers,  Rontgen,  etc. 

Rotterdam. — The  School  of  Music  (184.5) 
is  under  the  same  management  as  the  one  in 
Amsterdam.  It  admits  pupils  from  eight 
years  on. 

Spain.  —  Madrid. — The  Conservatorio  de 
Maria  Cristina  (1830)  is  largely  endowed  by 
the  State.  There  are  about  1500  students 
and  si.xty  teachers.  Other  important  conser- 
vatories are  maintained  in  Barcelona  and 
Saragossa.  All  are  subsidized  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  tuition  is  practically  free  to  Spaniards. 

Portugal.  —  Lisbon.  —  The  Conservatorio 
Real  (1833)  is  maintained  by  the  government, 
which  pays  all  expenses.  There  are  about 
300  students  and  thirty  teachers. 

Scandinavia.  —  Copenhagen.  — The  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  (1867)  admits  only  fifty 
pupils,  according  to  its  constitution.  This 
restriction  was  made  bj'  its  financial  founder, 
P.  W.  Moldenhauer.  Lately  the  government 
has  given  a  small  subsidy,  making  it  possible 
to  admit  about  twenty-five  additional  students. 
Teachers  have  been,  among  others,  G.  Hart- 
mann  and  N.  W.  Gade. 

Stockholm.  —  The  Royal  Conservatory  (187l) 
is  a  government  institution ;  no  tuition  is  charged 
except  to  a  few  aliens. 

Christiania.  —  The  Conservatory  of  Chris- 
tiania  (1865)  is  largely  subsidized  by  a  private 
society  and  the  State.  The  tuition  charged 
is  from  five  to  twenty-five  Kronen.  The  pres- 
ent director  is  Lindermann. 

Switzerland .  —  Geneva.  —  The  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  (1835)  has  occasionally  been 
able  to  engage  on  its  teaching  staff  some  of 
the  best  known  musicians,  i.e.  Stavenhagen, 
Marteau,  Jaques  Dalcroze.  The  latter's 
Rhythmic  Gymnastic  bids  fair  to  become  a  pro- 
nounced factor  in  the  child's  musical  education. 
The  Conservatory  has  about  1200  students  and 
fifty  teachers. 

Basel.  —  Music  School,  director,  Hans  Ruber. 

Zurich.  —  Municipal  Music  School,  director 
Fr.  Hegar. 

Great  Britain.  —  London. — The  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  (1822)  was  endowed  by  a 
private  society.  It  is  attended  by  500  stu- 
dents, and  has  eighty  instructors.     Among  the 
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famous  teachers  who  have  been  connected  with 
this  school  must  be  mentioned  J.  B.  Cramer, 
M.  Clementi,  Bennett,  jNIacfarren,  Mackenzie. 

The  Guildhall  School  of  Music  (1880)  is 
perhaps  the  largest  music  school  in  the  world, 
and  has  approximately  4000  students  and  150 
instructors.  It  receives  a  subsidy  from  the 
city. 

The  Royal  College  of  Music  (1883)  maintains 
perhaps  the  highest  standards  of  all  the  English 
conservatories.  It  was  founded  by  Arthur 
Sullivan  as  the  National  Training  School  of 
Music.  It  is  richly  endowed,  and  possesses 
one  of  the  best  hbraries.  Present  director  is 
Ch.  H.  H.  Parry. 

Other  more  or  less  important  schools  in 
London  are  the  Royal  College  of  Organists, 
director,  E.  H.  Turpin;  National  College  of 
Music,  director.  Dr.  Tindall;  London  College 
of  Music,  director,  I.  I.  Karn;  Birmingham 
Midland  Institute  of  Music,  directors,  Elgar 
and  Bantock ;  Manchester  Royal  College  of 
Music,  director,  Adolf  Brodsky. 

Music  Departments  in  Universities.  —  Only 
German,  Austrian,  and  English  universities 
have  music  in  the  curricula.  While  music 
schools  outside  of  universities  make  very  few 
demands  on  their  students  as  to  liberal  educa- 
tion, entrance  into  a  university  requires  that 
students  shall  have  passed  final  examinations 
in  the  gymnasium  or  preparatory  college.  The 
study  of  music  in  universities  is  confined  to 
history  and  theory.  The  lectures  on  these 
subjects  may  be  attended  by  students  who  have 
not  passed  the  above-named  examinations,  but 
are  admitted  as  special  students.  Only  regu- 
larity matriculated  students  may  receive  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  after  sub- 
mitting an  approved  dissertation  dealing  with 
a  musical  subject  and  showing  original  re- 
search. The  faculties  of  universities  some- 
times bestow  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
or  of  Doctor  of  Music  on  distinguished  musi- 
cians, but  honoris  causa.  Chairs  of  music 
occupied  by  prominent  men  of  the  "  Science 
of  iVIusic  "  are  to  be  found  in  Germany  in  the 
universities  of  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Bonn,  Gottin- 
gen,  Halle,  Heidelberg,  Munich,  Strassburg; 
in  Austria  in  ^'ienna,  Prague,  and  Graz;  in 
England  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  and  in 
Ireland  at  the  University  of  Dublin.  English 
universities  confer  the  degrees  of  Mus.  Bac. 
or  Mus.  Doc,  after  examination.  Examina- 
tions also  include  the  writing  of  Compositions 
in  rnrious  forms. 

United  Slates.  —  It  is  possible  at  the  present 
time  to  secure  a  thorough  nm.sical  education 
in  almost  every  state  of  the  Union.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  larger  cities  or  in  the 
towns  wliere  the  proximity  to  the  larger  cities 
offers  advantages  in  regard  to  hearing  concerts 
and  attending  opera.  But  even  in  more  iso- 
lated iilaces  a  good  nuisical  education  has  be- 
come pos.sible,  as  some  members  of  the  faculties 
of  educational  institutions  are,  as  a  rule,  ex- 


cellent musicians  who  have  received  a  thorough 
education  themselves  as  either  instrumentalists, 
vocahsts,  or  theorists.  It  is  therefore  no  longer 
necessary  for  nmsic  students  to  go  to  Europe 
for  study,  although  it  is  always  desirable  to 
become  acquainted  with  musical  conditions 
of  other  countries.  No  music  student  should 
go  to  Europe  until  he  has  had  a  thorough  educa- 
tion at  home,  and  he  should  never  leave  these 
shores  for  further  study  abroad  unless  he 
speaks  one  or  two  foreign  languages  fluently. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  English  language  is 
spoken  by  almost  every  well-educated  European 
musician,  yet  this  is  a  great  disadvantage 
to  the  American  student,  as  it  deprives  him 
of  the  possibility  of  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  European  conditions,  resulting  frequently 
in  absolutely  false  perspectives  and  erroneous 
conclusions. 

Colleges  and  Universities  having  Depart- 
ments of  Music.  —  Harvard  University.  — 
A  Music  Department  was  estabUshed  in  1862 
on  equal  terms  with  the  other  departments. 
Credits  of  two  points  each  in  harmony  and 
counterpoints  are  allowed  on  entrance  re- 
quirements of  twenty-six  points.  Courses 
offered  are  harmony,  counterpoint,  instrumen- 
tation, composition,  Mstory  of  music.  The 
degree  granted  is  the  A.B.,  the  requirements 
for  which  are  eight  approved  courses,  five  in 
music  and  three  in  modern  languages.  A.M. 
and  Ph.D.  candidates  must  be  graduates  of 
approved  colleges.  At  least  one  year  of  resi- 
dence at  Harvard  is  demanded.  The  exan.i- 
nation  requirements  are  a  thesis  on  musical 
aesthetics  or  history  and  composition  for  chorus 
and  orchestra.  The  annual  tuition  is  $150. 
Special  students  are  admitted,  but  are  not 
eligible  for  degrees. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  —  The 
music  department  was  founded  in  1894.  The 
courses  offered  are  theoretical  and  practical. 
The  former  include  harmony,  counterpoint, 
composition,  orchestration,  and  conducting. 
The  practical  courses  are  organ,  piano,  string 
instruments,  singing,  chamber  nmsic,  and  or- 
chestral playing.  The  degrees  and  diplomas 
granted  are  certificates  of  proficiency  in  the 
theory  of  music,  and  the  B.M.  on  two  years' 
work,  including  two  languages,  one  of  which 
must  be  modern.  Certificates  are  also  awarded 
to  students  of  practical  courses.  The  tuition 
ranges  from  .S50  to  S200  a  year. 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y.  — 
The  music  department  was  founded  on  an  en- 
dowment of  .'§100,000,  and  the  chair  of  music 
first  occuiiied  by  Edward  I^IcDowell  in  1800. 
Extra  credits  are  'given  in  musical  appreciation 
or  harmony  —  one  point  in  a  total  of  14J 
required  for  admi.s.sion.  The  courses  offered 
are  harmony  and  history  of  mu.sic,  and  are 
open  to  undergraduates  as  clectives.  The 
degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A.  are  conferred  after 
passing  satisfactory  examinations  in  counter- 
point and  composition. 
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The  following  tabic  Rives  a  list  of  departments 
or  sfhools  of  music  connected  with  universities. 
In  all  of  them  practical  and  theoretical  courses 
are  given. 


Boston,  Mass.,  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music.  —  Founded  in  1853  by  Eben  Tourjee, 
and  incorporated  in  1870;  one  of  the  best 
equipped   schools   in    the    world,  owning   one 


University 


TlTIiB 


Northwestern    University, 

Kvan.ston,  III. 
Micliit^an  University,  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich. 
Oberlin,  Ohio 

Grinnell  College,  Grinnell, 
la 

Wisconsin      University, 
Madison,  Wis 

Syracuse  University,  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y 

Illinois     University,      Ur- 
bana.  111 

Boston  University,  Boston, 
Mass 

Pennsylvania    University, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  .     .     . 


Department 

School 

Conservatory 

School 
School 
Department 
School 
Course 
Department 


Founded 


1873 

1873,  reorgan- 
ized 1890 
1867 


1873 
1895 


1875 


Deor&es 


B.A.  &  M.A.,  since 

1895 
B.A. 

Mus.  B.  and  Teachers' 
Certificate 

B.A. 

Mus.  Grad. 

B.M.  and  Certificate 

B.M. 

B.A. 

B.A.;  Mus.  Bac. 


Expenses  (Tui- 
tion AND  Board) 


$390-t669 
$15-$90  a  course 
»350-»500 

$306-$430 

$32.5-$500 

$280- 

$30  a  course 


Music  Departments  in  Colleges  for  Women. — 
Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.  —  No  cred- 
its are  given  for  music  in  entrance  requirements. 
Courses  in  theory  and  history  are  open  to  all 
students,  and  count  toward  the  A.B.  degree. 
Practical  courses  are  given  in  piano,  organ, 
violin,  and  voice  and  theory  leading  to  B.A. 
The  length  of  the  course  is  from  four  to  five 
years.  Special  students  are  admitted,  and  may 
receive  a  certificate  of  the  Department  of 
Music.  The  expenses  for  tuition  in  practical 
music  and  board  in  halls  of  residence  is  $450 
per  school  year. 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.  — 
Courses  in  music  may  be  taken  in  connection 
with  regular  college  work,  and  count  toward  the 
degree  of  B.A.  Alusic  may  count  as  one  point 
of  credit  in  the  entrance  requirements. 

Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  —  Only 
regularly  enrolled  students  can  elect  studies  in 
the  music  department,  which  may  count  up 
to  one  fifth  of  all  studies  required  toward  the 
degree  of  B.A. 

Independent  Conservatories  and  Schools  of 
Music.  —  These  have  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  musical  development  of  America. 
Every  large  city  has  a  number  of  schools  com- 
paring favorably  with  the  best  schools  in  Europe, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  town  which  does  not  sup- 
port a  school  of  mu.sic  of  its  own.  Only  the 
most  important  are  mentioned  here. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Peabody  Conservatory  of 
Music.  —  Founded  in  1868  as  a  branch  of  the 
Peabody  Institute,  established  in  1857  by 
George  Peabody.  All  branches  of  music  are 
taught  in  two  main  departments:  Prepara- 
tory (elementary,  junior,  and  intermediate); 
and  Conservatory  (advanced,  senior,  and  gradu- 
ate). There  are  about  1400  students  and 
60  teachers.  Tuition  fees  average  about  $125 
a  year. 


of  the  finest  buildings  for  the  purpose.  The 
conservatory  possesses,  besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  studios,  two  concert  halls,  a  splendid 
hbrary,  a  collection  of  instruments,  eleven 
pipe  organs,  etc.  Complete  courses  are  offered 
in  all  branches  of  music.  Candidates  for  grad- 
uation must  have  been  graduated  from  a  high 
school  or  must  take  work  in  literature.  Privi- 
leges are  interchanged  between  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  the  conservatory  for  qualified 
students.  The  university  credits  certain  con- 
servatory courses  toward  the  A.B.  and  M.A. 
There  are  about  2700  students,  with  ninety 
instructors.  The  average  cost  of  tuition  for 
the  full  course  per  school  year  is  $250. 

Chicago,  111.,  American  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, 1886.  —  A  school  with  a  facultj'  of  seventy- 
five  teachers  and  an  attendance  of  over  2000 
students.  All  branches  of  music  are  taught, 
enabling  a  student  to  become  a  practical  and 
theoretical  musician.  The  regular  course  re- 
quires from  three  to  four  years  of  study.  After 
successful  examinations  graduate  and  post- 
graduate diplomas  are  issued.  Special  features 
are  normal  classes  for  teachers,  a  children's 
department,  and  a  students'  orchestra.  De- 
serving students  are  given  scholarships  at  the 
discretion  of  the  board  of  directors.  Tuition 
from  $10  to  $100  per  term  of  ten  weeks. 

Chicago,  111.,  Musical  College.  —  One  of 
the  oldest  private  schools  in  the  country, 
founded  in  1867.  Its  organization  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  American  Conser\atory  of 
Music,  without  some  of  the  special  features 
mentioned.  There  are  about  100  teachers 
and  3000  students.  Among  the  teachers  have 
been  some  of  the  best  known  European  musi- 
cians. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  College  of  Music.  — 
Founded  in  1878  by  Reuben  R.  Springer,  with 
Theodore  Thomas  as  the   first  director.     All 
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branches  of  practical  and  theoretical  music 
are  taught  by  about  forty  teachers.  The 
number  of  students  is  650.  Certificates  and 
diplomas  are  granted  after  successful  examina- 
tions. Special  features  include  a  school  of 
opera,  a  students'  orchestra,  and  a  students' 
chorus.  Tuition  varies  according  to  instruc- 
tion selected. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  Institute  of  Musical  Art.  — 
Incorporated  1905  under  a  charter  granted  by 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  has  an  endowment  of 
$500,000,  given  by  James  Loeb.  There  are 
seventy  teachers  and  600  students.  C'ertifi- 
cates  and  diplomas  are  granted  in  all  branches 
of  music  study.  The  tuition  per  school  year 
varies  from  .S15  to  8250,  according  to  studies 
selected. 

Other  important  schools  of  music  in  New 
York  are:  National  Conservatory  of  Music; 
German- American  Conservatory;  Virgil  School 
of  Music;  Guilmant  Organ  School. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Combs  Broad  St.  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  —  Complete  courses  are  given 
in  piano,  violin,  vocal,  hand,  and  orchestra 
instruments.  The  following  sections  are  main- 
tained: introductory;  advanced;  teachers'; 
diploma;  postgraduate;  and  arti.sts',  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  M.M.  and  B.M.  Reciprocal 
relations  are  maintained  with  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  offers  to  music  students 
English,  French,  and  German,  upon  passing 
satisfactory  examinations  for  admission  to 
college  in  the  subjects  chosen,  while  the  uni- 
versity gives  full  credits  for  theoretical  work 
done  at  1  he  conservatory.  Tuition  from  $40  to 
$200  for  the  school  year  of  forty  weeks. 

A.  W. 
References:  — 
History  of  the  Teaching:  — 
Edg.4R,    J.      History     of     Early     Scottish     Education. 

(Edinburgh.  1S93.) 
Grant,   J.      History  of  the    Burgh   School   of  Scotland. 

(London,  1876.) 
Grove,   Sir  G.     Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians. 

(London,  1910.) 
Jessupp.  \V.  a.     Social  Factors  affecting  Special  Super- 
vision in   the    Public  Schools  of  the  United  States. 

(New  York,  1911.) 
Kehr,  K.      Geschichte  der  Methodik,  Vol.  IV.     (Gotha, 

1889.) 
Leach,    A.    F.      English    Schools    of   the    Reformation. 

(London,  1896.) 
Mertz,  G.     Das  Schnlwcsen  der  deutschen  Reformation. 

(Heidelberg,    1902.) 
Pratt,  W.  S.      History  of  Music.     (New  York,  1908.) 
Watson,  F.      The  Beginnings  of  the  Teaching  of  Modern 

Subjects  in  England.     (London,  1909.) 

See  also  the  following  articles  in  periodieals  and  pro- 
ceedings of  associations. 
Aiken,   W.     Music   in   Cincinnati  Schools.     Musician, 

1906. 
American    Institute   of    Instruction    Lectures,   Address 

by   ,1.    H.    Upham.      (1872.) 
Boston  School  Committee  Reports.  18.37,  1848,  1867. 
General   Associatifiu  of  Arts.      (London.) 
Musical  Association,  Proceaimos.     (London,  1885-1886.) 
National    Educational   Association,    Proceedings,    1889, 

1891,  1910. 
National  Music    Teachers  Association,    U.  S.  A.,   Pro- 
ceedings, 1885. 


United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletins,  1886, 
1908. 

Conservatories:  — 

Grove,  Sir  Georoe.  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Mu- 
sicians.     (London,    1910.) 

Lavignac,  Albert.  Musical  Education.  (New  York, 
1903.) 

Lexis,  W.  Das  Unterrichtswesen  im  deutschen  Reich, 
Vol.  IV,  Ft.  2,   pp.  216-228.      (Berlin,   1904.) 

Manchester,  A.  L.  Music  Education  in  the  United 
States.  U.  S.  Bur.  Educ.  Bulletin  No.  6.  (Wash- 
ington,  1908.) 

RiEM.^NN,  Hugo.    Musik  Leiikon.     (Leipzig,  1909.) 

Catalogues  and  pamphlets  of  the  institutions  re- 
ferred to. 

The  Voice:  — 

Bates,  James.     The  Care  and  Use  of  the  Voice.     (Lon- 
don.) 
Ellis,    A.    T.      Pronunciation    for    Singers.     (London, 

1888.) 
Henderson,    W.    J.      The    Art   of  the    Singer.     (New 

York,    1906.) 
Howard,  F.  E.      The  Child    Voice  in  Singing.     (New 

York,    1898.) 
Jones,  Dora  Doty.      The  Technique  of  Speech.     (New 

York,    1909.) 
Miller,  Frank  E.      The    Voice.     (New  York,  1910.) 
Rix,   Frank  R.      Voice  Training  for  School   Children. 

(New  York,    1910.) 
Russell,   Louis  A.      English  Diction  for  Singers  and 

Speakers.      (Boston,    1905.) 
Taylor,   D.   C.      The    Psychology    of  Singing.     (New 

York,   1910.) 

Methods:  — 

Cady,  Calvin  B.   Music  Education  in  Outline.   (Chicago, 

1902.) 
Crane,  Julia  E.     The  Manual  of  the  Music  Courses. 

(Plattsburg,    N.Y.) 
Farnsworth,    Ch.\s.    H.     Education    through    Music. 

(New  York,  1909.) 
Giddings,   T.   p.     School  Music    Teaching.     (Chicago, 

1910.) 
Hardy,    T.    Maskell.     Practical    Lessons    in    School 

Singing.     (London,  1906.) 
Newton,  E.  W.     Music  in  the  Public  Schools.     (New 

York,    1909.) 
New    York     State     Education     Dcpt.      Syllabus    for 

Secondary  Schools.     (Albany.) 
Rix,  Frank  R.     Manual  of  School  Music.     (New  York, 

1909.) 
Smith,  E.      The  Eleanor  Smith  Music  Course  Manual. 

(New  York,   1908.) 
Tufts,  J.  W.     A  Handbook  of  Vocal  Music.     (Boston, 

1896.) 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  MECHANI- 
CAL, AND  EDUCATION.  —  Visual  aids  (q.r.) 
to  tcaciiing  have  long  been  u.sed  in  almost 
every  subject  and  in  greatest  variety.  Auditory 
aids  have  not  been  available  until  within  the 
last  few  years,  when  remarkable  inventions  have 
provided  such  means.  These  auditory  aids 
consist  of  the  variety  of  mechanical  musical 
instruments  such  as  the  phonograph  and 
similar  instruments  for  reproducing  sounds 
and  the  pianola  and  similar  mechanical 
devices  for  operating  jiianos.  A  third  type 
rejiresented  by  tlic  Welte-Mignon  is  just  being 
developed  which  [jrovides  for  the  actual  re- 
production of  the  iiiterjirctation  of  a  virtuoso 
or  of  any  individual  performer.  These  three 
types  differ  radically  in  their  nature  and  in 
the  kind  of  educational  o])portunity  they  offer. 
The  first  type,  by  some  contrivance  of  di«ks. 
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grooves,  and  vibrating  keys,  reproduce  more 
or  less  aecuratcly  and  witii  nieclianical  fidelity 
any  kind  of  musical  sound,  iMcludiug  the  hu- 
man voice.  The  second  type  oijcrate  mechani- 
cally the  piano  and  thus  produce  only  one 
type  of  music,  but  that  with  the  instrument  of 
widest  musical  scope.  These  latter  furnish 
the  techniejue  of  the  performance,  but  allow 
to  the  individual  operator  room  for  the  variety 
of  expression  and  interpretation  which  renders 
music  an  art. 

But  little  use  has  been  made  of  such  instru- 
ments in  the  school,  and  but  slight  recognition 
has  been  aroused  until  the  last  few  years.  It 
seems  no  exaggeration,  however,  to  state  that 
they  promise  to  do  for  musical  education  what 
the  various  arts  of  illustration  have  done  for 
painting,  and  the  art  of  printing  itself  has  done 
for  general  intelligence.  The  first  great  edu- 
cational service  which  such  inventions,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  pianola  type,  seem  to 
furnish,  is  that  of  making  musical  appreciation 
as  common  as  the  art  of  printing  has  made 
our  appreciation  of  literature.  Not  only  this, 
but  by  means  of  the  voice-reproducing  in.stru- 
ments,  productions  artistic  both  as  regards 
tone  and  delivery  can  be  given  in  the  schools, 
thus  teaching  by  excellent  examples  and  em- 
ploying methods  especially  essential  in  the  lower ' 
grades.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  knowledge  of 
the  finest  music  should  not  be  considered  an  at- 
tribute of  culture  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  literature.  Long  ago  a  German  educator 
said:  "  The  fundamental  evil  in  music  is  the 
necessity  of  reproduction  of  its  artistic  creations 
by  performance.  Were  it  as  easy  to  learn  music 
as  words,  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven  would 
have  the  popularity  of  the  poems  of  Schiller." 
And  little  reason  exists  why  in  a  coming 
generation  an  ability  to  reproduce  the  best 
music  vnth  fidelity  and  artistic  expression 
should  not  be  within  the  power  of  any  educated 
person.  It  seems  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
what  printing  did  for  general  intelligence,  some 
of  these  inventions  promise  to  do  for  artistic 
appreciation.  For  by  means  of  unlimited  re- 
production, which  such  instruments  afford, 
the  same  advantage  is  given  as  by  the  printed 
page.  For  some  generations  now  a  recognition 
of  the  place  of  music,  especially  of  musical 
appreciation,  in  education  has  been  growing, 
and  many  attempts  have  been  made  both  for 
children  and  adults  to  develop  such  power  of 
appreciation  or  performance.  But  aside  from 
singing,  these  efforts  have  been  limited, 
especially  with  English-speaking  peoples,  to 
adults.  Here  it  has  appealed  chiefly  as  an 
expensive  pleasure,  limited  to  a  favored  few. 
Now,  these  mechanical  devices  remove  the 
difficulty  of  technique  and  afford  the  means  of 
repeatedly  reproducing  the  entire  subject 
matter  of  music,  and  of  giving  the  child  or 
operator  the  pleasure  and  training  of  partici- 
pating in  this  reproduction.  Even  with  the 
favored  few  possessing  a  musical  education,  a 


large  part  of  the  world's  musical  treasures  are 
practically  a  sealed  hook,  a  book  which  may 
in  time,  if  the  real  educational  value  is  ob- 
tained, be  opened  to  all. 

The  talking  machine  has  now  become  an 
important  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  schools 
of  perhaps  500  or  more  cities  throughout  the 
country.  So  rapidly  has  this  innovation  taken 
place  that  few  realize  the  tremendous  hold 
that  music  has  upon  people,  and  the  avidity 
with  which  educators  have  seized  upon  this 
really  wonderful  invention,  which  brings  to 
every  child  the  hearing  of  the  great  music  of 
the  world.  Special  records  for  teaching  pur- 
poses, in  all  grades,  —  folk  dances,  interpreta- 
tive dances,  folk  songs,  songs  of  different 
nations  to  correlate  with  the  work  in  history, 
records  showing  the  tones  of  all  the  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra,  —  are  now  to  be  had.  A 
course  of  study  for  high  schools  in  history  and 
appreciation,  using  several  hundreds  of  rec- 
ords from  the  operas,  oratorios,  etc.,  has  been 
published.  These  courses  of  study,  copiously 
illustrated  by  splendid  reproductions  of  the 
voices  of  the  artists,  carry  into  the  school- 
room the  culture  and  knowledge  of  real  music, 
and  must  prove  a  boon,  especially  to  the  rural, 
village,  and  small  city  schools,  where  the  chil- 
dren never  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  great  artists,  orchestras,  anfl  the  opera. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  the 
schools  will  soon  avail  themselves  more  gener- 
ally of  these  inventions  and  that  music  may  be 
given  a  place  in  American  and  English  culture 
as  a  social,  moral,  and  aesthetic  agency  of  vast 
import  as  it  has  long  been  in  some  other  civi- 
lizations. 

A  second  service  which  the  piano  player 
affords  is  of  a  more  technical  character  in  the 
beginnings  of  instruction  in  piano  playing. 
But  as  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  instru- 
ments and  the  one  in  most  general  use,  this 
service  may  be  of  no  slight  character,  though 
musicians  are  more  divided  or  much  less  en- 
thusiastic in  their  beliefs  as  to  what  mechanical 
invention  can  do  here  than  in  the  cultivation 
of  nmsical  appreciation  in  general.  With  the 
mechanical  piano  player  it  is  possible  to  carry 
any  parts  of  the  composition  by  mechanical 
means,  while  the  learner  may  develop  his 
ability  to  play  other  parts  of  progressively 
greater  difficulty.  That  is,  a  pupil  can  play 
a  five-finger  exercise  and  at  the  same  time  so 
operate  the  instrument  with  his  feet  that 
interesting  harmonies  will  be  produced.  One 
marked  advantage  which  this  scheme  has  is 
that  of  having  the  child  work  on  pieces  of 
inherent  merit  and  attractiveness  which  other- 
wise would  be  too  difficult  for  him  to  attempt. 
Possessing  both  advantages  and  disadvantages 
which  are  obvious,  this  use  of  the  i)ian;)  |)layer 
has  not  been  sufficiently  tested  to  enable 
musical  educators  to  form  a  judgment. 

While  the  use  of  the  piano  player  as  an  aid 
to  musical  instruction  has  had  but  slight  use 
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in  the  public  school,  it  has  been  recognized 
quite  generally  in  American  colleges  and 
universities.  Not  only  are  these  instruments 
used  in  many  of  the  institutions  as  a  means 
to  musical  education  of  students,  but  the  pro- 
fessors of  music  of  Columbia,  Harvard,  Michi- 
gan, Oberlin,  Smith,  Tufts,  Vassar,  and  leading 
professional  musicians  have  cooperated  with  the 
manufacturers  in  working  out  elaborate  courses 
in  the  music  of  the  greatest  composers,  such  as 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Schumann, 
Wagner,  and  others  as  a  means  to  a  general 
cultural  education.  These  courses  combine 
lectures  and  interpretation  with  selections. 

Thus  the  general  public  can  obtain  real 
insight  into  great  music  by  means  of  actual 
auditory  illustration  and  expert  comment. 
It  is  the  hope  of  these  educators  that  in  time 
music  may  cease  to  be  a  special  cult,  as  un- 
fortunately it  is  in  our  civilization,  and  become 
a  matter  of  common  culture  depending,  as  do 
other  elements  of  culture,  not  upon  a  highly 
technical  ability  but  upon  the  intelligence  and 
sympathy  of  the  individual. 

References:  — 

iElolian  Company.  Music  Lovers  Library.  Volumes 
on  Bach,  Brahms,  Chopin,  Handel,  Hayden,  Mo- 
zart, Schubert.  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Wagner, 
etc.  (New  York.) 
The  Pianola,  published  by  .Eolian  Company.  (New 
York,  1912.)     H.  J.  Wood. 

Finch,  H.  T.  Twenty  Musical  Evenings.  jEolian  Com- 
pany and  lists  prepared  by  Leo  Rich  Lewis,  Tufts 
College,  Mass. 

KoBBE,  GusT.w.      The  Pianoliat.     (New  York,  1912.) 

MUSIC  SCHOOLS.  —  See  Choristers' 
Schools;  Middle  Ages,  Education  During, 
The  Song  School. 

MUSKINGUM  COLLEGE,  NEW  CON- 
CORD, OHIO.  —  A  coeducational  institution 
established  m  1836  and  now  under  the  control 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ohio. 
Preparatory,  collegiate,  and  music  departments 
are  maintained.  The  entrance  requirements 
are  fifteen  units.  The  degrees  of  A.B.,  B.S., 
Ph.B.,  and  A.M.  are  conferred.  The  enroll- 
ment in  1910-1911  was  610.  The  teaching 
staff  consists  of  twenty-seven  members. 


MUSURUS,  MARCUS. 

AND  Education. 


■  See  Renaissance 


MUTATION  THEORY  AND  MUTANTS. 
—  See  Heredity;  also  Acquired  C^habac- 
TERiSTics;  Evolution;  Instincts. 

MUTISM.  —  The  inability  to  speak,  due 
to  lack  of  cerebral  development  (in  idiots), 
to  sensory  disorders  (as  in  deafness),  or  to 
inliibition  or  negativism  (in  dementia  precox, 
(q.v.)),  or  in  hysteria  (q.v.).  The  ac(iuired 
nmtism  is  to  be  distinguislied  from  aphasia 
(q.v.),  in  wliich  the  ability  to  speak  has  been 
lost.     Mutism  is  simulated  by  the  apparent 


lack  of  speech  in  melancholia  (q.v.)  in  which 
there  is  mental  and  motor  retardation.  The 
inabilities  to  speak  following  emotional  ex- 
citements, e.g.  fear,  are  normal  conditions. 
Like  mutism  they  are  frequently  found  in 
children,  especially  in  those  of  nervous  tem- 
perament, and  they  are  often  the  first  symptoms 
in  the  development  of  grave  psychoses,  e.g. 
dementia  precox,  hence  their  importance  in 
education. 

Deaf  mutes  may  be  educated  to  use  the  vocal 
apparatus,  and  the  absolute  mutism  may  be 
replaced  by  speech.  There  is,  however,  an 
incoordination,  for  the  sounds  lack  the  modu- 
lation to  be  found  in  the  voices  of  normal 
people.  This  is  because  of  the  inability  to 
correlate  the  sounds  with  the  movements  of 
the  vocal  apparatus.  Mutism  in  idiots  is 
incurable,  but  the  mutism  of  imbeciles  may,  by 
appropriate  education,  give  way  to  a  vocabu- 
lary sufficient  to  indicate  their  wants  and  de- 
sires. The  mutism  in  melancholia  is  only 
temporary,  and  disappears  with  the  improve- 
ment in  general  condition.  The  dementia 
precox  mutism  is  also  temporary,  and  may  be 
improved  by  stimulation  and  by  appropriate 
training  to  a  slight  extent,  but  the  amount  of 
improvement  depends  upon  the  accessibility  of 
the  patient.  S.  I.  F. 

See  Deaf,  Education  of;  Speech  Defects. 

MUTUAL   AID.  —  See  Pensions. 

MUTUAL      INSTRUCTION,       SYSTEMS 

OF. — See  Monitorial  System;  Bell,  An- 
drew; Lancaster,  Joseph. 

MYOPIA  (from  late  Greek  fivcmia,  from 
fivunp,  from  jiiveiv,  to  shut,  and  wi/',  sight), 
or  more  scientifically  Brachymetropia  or 
Brachyopia  (from  /Jpaxv's,  short,  and  it/', 
sight).  —  That  condition  of  refraction  where 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  eye  is 
too  great  and  parallel  rays  of  light  entering 
the  eye  at  rest  come  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the 
retina.  This  defect  has  now  been  studied 
in  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  school 
children;  and  as  a  result  of  the  modern  in- 
vestigations the  following  facts  have  been 
pretty  well  established.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  myopia:  (1)  myopia  of  high  degree,  a  dis- 
ease of  degeneration  more  likely  to  be  found 
among  the  lower  classes;  (2)  myojiia  of  low 
degree,  the  common  form,  known  as  functional, 
frequently  not  appearing  till  puberty.  It  is 
not  a  disease,  but  a  defect.  The  distinction 
between  the  two  forms  was  recognized  by 
Dr.  Beger  in  a  monograph  on  nearsightedness, 
published  in  184.5. 

The  (luostion  of  the  cause  of  myopia  is  still 
a  inuch-debatcd  one.  Those  who  agree  with 
Cohn  hold  that  the  school  with  its  unhygienic 
conditions  of  work  is  the  chief  cause  and  point 
out  that  in  Germany  not  only  the  number  of 
cases  but  the  degree  of  nearsightedness  increases 
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with  the  age  and  grade  of  the  pupils.  More 
rpcrnt  investigations  (e.g.  by  Stcigcr,  Miss 
Baniiigton,  ami  Karl  Pearson)  seem  to  show 
that  myopia,  as  well  as  otiier  errors  of  refrac- 
tion, are  iniieriteil.  On  anotlier  point,  also,  mod- 
ern opinion  has  elianged,  modern  studies  showing 
tliat  the  defect  of  myopia  occurs  among  primitive 
as  well  as  among  civilized  jjcKiple.  The  most 
prominent  n^cent  theory  on  the  subject  has 
been  formed  by  Stilling,  who  on  the  basis  of 
many  thousand  measurements  of  the  cadaver, 
maintains  that  myopia  is  caused  primarily 
by  innate  structural  iieculiaritics  of  the  eye 
socket,  and  that  those  who  have  a  low  orbit 
have  a  tendency  to  myopia.  The  practical 
result  of  such  a  theory,  on  which  a  controversy 
has  raged  for  twenty  years,  would  be  to  make 
it  possible  from  the  shape  of  the  skull  and  the 
orbital  index  to  pick  out  on  the  first  day  of 
school  those  pupils  who  have  a  tendency  to 
myopia  and  to  relieve  them  from  the  strain 
of  near  work  and  later  to  determine  the  kind 
of  vocational  training  for  which  they  are  fitted. 

In  no  part  of  the  field  of  school  hygiene,  per- 
haps, have  more  errors  prevailed  than  in  this 
particular  chapter.  And  among  the  many 
investigations  that  have  been  made  during 
the  last  hundred  years  it  is  possible  to  find 
statistical  evidence  for  almost  any  current 
error.  Not  only  the  teacher,  but  the  specialist 
himself  must  be  on  his  guard  against  being 
misled  by  the  results  of  so-called  studies  of 
this  subject. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  summarize  impor- 
tant points,  and  to  show  briefly  the  complexity 
of  the  problems  connected  with  the  genesis 
and  development  of  myopia  and  the  danger 
of  hasty  inferences,  is  to  enumerate  some  of 
the  errors  that  have  prevailed  and  still  survive 
in  some  quarters.  Among  these  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  The  error  of  not  distinguishing 
the  different  conditions  of  refraction  and  of 
confusing  weakness  of  \'ision  from  whatever 
cause  with  nearsightedness,  e.g.  the  cases  of 
hyperopia,  myopia,  and  presbyopia.  2.  Even 
scientific  writers  often  fail  to  distinguish  be- 
tween pathological  myopia  and  ordinary  my- 
opia, which  is  merely  a  defect.  And  even 
to-day  the  usual  form  of  myopia  and  the  patho- 
logical form  are  often  not  distinguished. 
3.  Some  writers  like  Cohn  have  beUeved  that 
the  ordinary  myopia  may  develop  into  the 
pathological  form.  The  two,  however,  are 
distinct,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  former 
never  develops  into  the  latter.  In  the  patho- 
logical form,  as  Stilling  puts  it,  the  eye  is  not 
diseased  because  it  is  myopic;  but  it  is  myopic 
because  it  is  diseased.  4.  The  error  still 
prevails  that  myopia  is  caused  by  the  condi- 
tions of  civilized  life,  whereas  it  is  found  among 
primitive  peoples  as  well.  .5.  The  charge  is 
still  made  even  by  scientific  writers  in  an  in- 
discriminative  way  that  the  school  is  the 
cause  of  myopia.  Studies  by  Steiger  have 
shown,    however,   that   not   only   do   cases   of 


myopia  occur  at  the  time  when  children  enter 
scliool,  but  that  among  nearsighted  children 
the  percentage  of  cases  of  myopia  of  high  degree 
is  enormously  greater  than  among  children 
who  develop  nearsightedness  later,  say  at  the 
age  of  twelv(^  The  ])athological  form  of 
myoi)ia  at  h-ast  would  develop  in  any  case 
whether  children  attended  school  or  not. 
Landolt,  Hoor,  and  others  have  found  myopia 
of  high  degree  among  peasants  and  soldiers, 
peoi)le  who  never  used  their  eyes  largely  for 
near  work,  and  who  never  had  attended 
school.  6.  The  error  of  supposing  that  be- 
cause the  number  of  cases  of  nearsightedness, 
especially  in  Germany,  is  apt  to  increase  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  grades,  the  school  is 
responsible!  for  this  increase.  This  inference, 
])lausible  as  it  seems,  is  not  justified  by  the 
evidence  cited.  Not  only  are  many  cases  likely 
to  develop  at  the  age  of  puberty,  apparently 
on  account  of  the  conditions  of  growth,  but 
no  account  is  usually  taken  of  the  fact  that 
children  who  are  myopic,  lacking  an  interest  in 
outdoor  occupations  on  account  of  their  im- 
perfect vision,  are  more  likely  to  become 
interested  in  school  work,  and  hence  more 
likely  to  remain  to  the  higher  grades  of  the 
school.  7.  The  error  is  widely  prevalent  that 
myopia  is  caused  primarily  by  near  work, 
whereas  it  seems  to  have  been  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  studies  of  Motais,  Steiger,  Miss 
Barrington,  and  Karl  Pearson  that  errors 
of  refraction  are  inherited.  And  while  the 
use  of  the  eyes  for  near  work  is  probably  a 
secondary  cause  determining  largely  the  de- 
velopment of  the  defect,  it  is  not  the  primary 
cause.  8.  The  error  of  supposing  that  the 
conditions  of  the  human  eye  at  birth  is  myopic. 
This  error  was  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  old 
investigations  of  Jaeger,  who  by  some  erroneous 
method  found  that  most  of  the  cases  of  new- 
born children  studied  by  him  had  myopia  in 
some  degree. 

A  number  of  interesting  correlations  have 
been  strongly  suggested,  if  not  established,  by 
modern  studies,  among  them  the  following: 
a  correlation  between  the  number  of  cases 
and  physiological  development;  between  the 
tendency  to  myopia  and  sex,  girls  being  ap- 
parently more  likely  to  become  myopic;  be- 
tween the  number  of  cases  and  the  general 
en\-ironment,  the  percentage  of  cases  being 
often  greater  among  the  children  of  the  well- 
to-do;  between  the  percentage  of  cases  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  pupils  and  their  success 
in  school  work,  myopia  occurring  more  fre- 
quently apparently  among  the  more  successful 
pupils:  and  a  correlation  according  to  the  shape 
of  the  skull,  the  brachycejjhalic  being  prone  to 
myopia.  It  is  also  maintained  by  some  that 
there  is  a  correlation  between  the  number  of 
cases  and  the  degree  of  civilization  in  a  country, 
and  likewise  between  the  number  of  cases  and 
the  h.ygienic  condition  of  the  schoolhouse  and 
school  environment. 
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Very  extreme  views  have  been  held  by  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  controversies  waged  in 
regard  to  myopia.  On  the  one  hand,  Schnabel 
and  others  have  maintained  that  mj-opia  is 
a  good  thing,  that  it  means  the  perfection  of 
the  eye  for  the  finer  occupations  and  near 
work  required  by  civilized  life;  while  on  the 
other  hand  are  those  who  have  taken  an  ex- 
tremely pessimistic  view  and  taught  that 
myopia  is  a  disease,  that  all  are  liable  to  the 
defect,  and  that  all  cases  are  liable  to  develop 
into  the  pathological  form. 

There  are  many  unsolved  problems  in  regard 
to  myopia,  and  further  studies  are  needed ;  but 
those  who  would  learn  the  present  condition 
of  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  this  defect 
should  be  suspicious  of  the  popular  writings, 
and  consult  among  investigators,  not  Cohn 
and  the  older  writers,  but  rather  Steiger  and 
Karl  Pearson. 

While  the  net  result  of  modern  investigations 
has  been  to  show  that  heredity  is  the  primary 
cause  of  myopia,  that  it  is  probably  in  large 
part  due  to  innate  structural  peculiarities 
of  the  eye,  and  that  the  school  and  near  work 
are  only  in  a  secondary  way  responsible,  these 
results  do  not  make  the  demands  of  hygiene 
less  important.  While  it  may  be  quite  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  development  of  myopia, 
it  is  a  significant  fact  for  hygiene  that  probably 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  children 
in  any  school  are  likely  to  have  this  defect  or 
else  a  tendency  to  it,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  conditions  hygienic  for  such  myopic 
eyes.  They  should  be  tested  by  competent 
ocu!i.sts,  fitted  with  suitable  concave  lenses, 
the  error  of  refraction  fully  corrected,  and  the 
ordinary  well  accepted  rules  for  the  hygiene 
of  the  eye  should  be  observed.  W.  H.  B. 

See  Eye,  Hygiene  of;  Astigm.\tism;  Hype- 
ropia. 
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MYSTICISM.  —  Mysticism  is  that  type  of 
religion  in  which  the  soul  endeavors  to  appre- 
hend eternal  realities  immediately  by  an  inner 
experience.     It    places    little    emphasis    upon 
rites  as  a  means  of  influencing  the  deity  or  of 
obtaining  power  and  sanctity,  or  upon  obedience 
for  the  sake  of  rewards,  but  it  endeavors  to 
obtain    a    present    enjoyment    or   foretaste    of 
eternal  bliss  by  a  suitable  training  of  the  soul. 
Together  with  the  sacramental  idea,  mysticism 
is  present  as  a  normal  religious  phenomenon 
in   many   higher  forms   of  rehgion,   especially 
those   in    which    asceticism   is    developed.     In 
primitive   Christianity   it   finds   its   expression 
in  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of  Paul 
and  John.     Although  the  name  mysticism  is 
taken  froni  the  Greek  mysteries,  it  was  long 
before  they  had  any  influence  upon  Christian 
mysticism    and     early     resemblances     cannot 
well  be  explained  upon  any  theory  of  borrow- 
ing.    In  Christianity  mysticism  took  two  dis- 
tinct lines  of  development,  a  more  emotional 
and  a  more  speculative.     In  the  East  the  former 
is  seen  in  Ignatius  of  Antioch  (ofe.  c.   115)  wlio 
first  developed  the   Johannine   tradition,  then 
in   Irenaeus,  Methodius,  and   Athanasius,  and, 
in  a  somewhat  different  form  and  more  strongly 
influenced  by  contemporary  Hellenic  philosophy 
in  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen.     In  the 
West    this    Mysticism    found    its    first    great 
e.xponent  in  Augustine,  who  in  his  Confessioiis 
passes  far  beyond  any  Neo-Platonic  mysticism 
he  may  have  retained;  for  however  much  Neo- 
Platonism   influenced   Augustine's   doctrine   of 
God   and   of  evil,    his   mysticism,    anticipated 
somewhat  by  Ambrose,  has  a  different  content 
and  establishes  a  new  type  of  piety.     Its  in- 
fluence upon   Western   thought  appears  again 
most  impressi\-ely  in  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  in 
language   which   recalls   both   the   rapture   and 
the  diction  of  the   Confessions.     The  principal 
source  of  speculative  Christian  mysticism  is  the 
works  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
written   under  the    unmistakable    influence  of 
Proclus  the   Neo-Platonic  philosopher.     These 
works  wen;  written  about  the  end  of  the  fiftii 
centurv,  purporting  to  be  the  writings  of  the 
Athenian  convert  of   St.    Paul,    and   accepted 
generally   ;is   such   they   profoundly   infiuenced 
religious  thougiit.     Their   authenticity  is  now 
defended  by  no  scholar.     The  .\reopagite  took 
over    the     Neo-Platonic     inetapliysics    of    his 
master  and  his  practical  inetiioil  wliereby  the 
soul   after  passing  through   stages  of  purifica- 
tion, illumination,  and  completion  became  one 
with  the  primordial  being.     These  three  stages 
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reappear  in  all  systems  of  the  Christian  mysti- 
cal theology.  In  thus  adapting  Nco-Platoiiisni 
to  Cliristian  mysticism,  the  Pscudo-Dionysius 
considerably  Christianized  it  and  Maximus, 
tiie  Confessor,  who  wrote  a  commentary 
upon  Dionysius,  carried  the  process  still 
further.  The  influence  of  tlie  Areopagite  in 
tlie  West  dates  from  the  ninth  century  and 
John  Scotus  Eriugcna,  who  built  for  himself 
upon  him  a  system  of  [)antheistic  mysticism. 

After  the  iutroduclion  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite  into  the  We.'*t,_  my.sticism,  except 
as  the  pious  experience  of  saints  such  as  Anselm 
of  Canterbury  and  Peter  Damiani,  plays  no 
prominent  part  until  the  devcloimicnt  of  mysti- 
cal theology  in  the  twelfth  century  under  the 
general  intellectual  revival  of  that  age.  From 
the  first  in  this  revival  both  types  of  mysticism 
arc  clearly  developed  and  in  the  closest  connec- 
tion. Hugo  of  St.  Victor  (1078-1141)  is  the 
first  after  Eriugena  to  comment  on  the  Areop- 
agite and  also  the  first  of  the  greater  mystical 
theologians,  tracing  clearly  and  successfully 
the  foundation  of  mystical  theory  and  basing 
it  upon  a  psychological  analj'sis  of  man's 
religious  nature  and  mental  and  moral  powers. 
After  him  Richard  of  St.  Victor  {ob.  c.  1174) 
and  Bonavcntura  (1221-1274)  develop  the 
system,  building  upon  the  foundations  laid 
by  Hugo.  With  these  three  the  theory  of 
mysticism  as  worked  out  in  the  Medieval 
Church  is  complete.  The  metaphysical  and 
psychological  basis  of  tills  theory  always  re- 
mains strongly  tinged  by  the  Neo-Platonism 
of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  and  the  connection 
can  always  be  traced.  But  the  theory  is  by 
no  means  merely  metaphysical;  there  are 
always  two  ways  of  attaining  the  goal  of  mysti- 
cism, an  ethical  and  an  intellectual,  which 
are  only  different  sides  of  the  same  process; 
for  to  know  anything  one  must  share  in  its 
nature.  In  this  lay  the  basis  for  the  union 
of  the  various  types  of  mysticism  into  one 
general  theory,  ft,  too,  was  derived  from  Neo- 
Platonism. 

The  significance  of  mysticism  for  pedagogy 
is  that  in  it,  by  an  analysis  of  the  soul's  life, 
a  psychological  basis  was  won  for  a  reUgious 
pedagogical  theory  which  corresponded  to  the 
ideals  of  life  of  the  times.  This  theory  is  not 
worked  out  systematically  in  any  one  treatise, 
not  even  in  Hugo's  Eruditio  didascalica  or 
Didancalicon  de  studio  legendi,  the  most  im- 
portant educational  treatise  written  by  any 
of  the  medieval  mystics,  but  it  underhes  a 
great  mass  of  ascetic  and  devotional  literature 
and  is  not  difficult  to  grasp.  This  pedagogical 
theory  corresponds  to  the  monastic  ideal  of 
life,  which  till  nearly  the  time  of  the  Renais- 
sance was  dominant  in  Western  Europe. 
Monasticism  as  it  was  organized  by  Benedict, 
and  even  as  it  was  reformed  under  the  influence 
of  Cluny,  provided  little  more  than  the  out- 
ward conditions  for  the  higher  religious  life, 
and  it  was  only  in  and  through  mysticism  that 


mona.sticism  received  its  higher  pedagogical 
princijiles  and  was  brought  into  vital  relations 
with  the  intellectual  movements  of  the  age. 
While  scholastic  theology  was  a  practical 
science,  mystical  theology  had  always  a  practi- 
cal end,  a  pedagogical  {)urpose;  for  in  tracing 
the  stages  of  the  soul's  advance  to  higher 
spiritual  experiences  and  to  the  end  of  all, 
union  with  God,  it  provided  means  for  a  system- 
atic training  of  the  whole  spiritual  nature. 
In  its  Areopagitic  form  mystical  theology  re- 
vealed a  religious  content  and  significance  in 
science.  This  is  clearly  brought  out  in  Hugo's 
Eruditio  dida.scalica,  to  which  the  other  mysti- 
cal and  theological  works  of  Hugo  form  a 
useful  supplement.  In  form  the  Eruditio  is 
in  imitation  of  the  encycloi)edic  works  of 
Isidore  of  Seville,  Hrabantis  JMaurus,and  others, 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  various  profane 
and  sacred  sciences.  (See  Hugh  of  St.  Vic- 
tor.) A  pedagogical  theory,  which  aims  at  the 
cultivation  of  the  purely  spiritual  functions, 
comes  into  close  contact  with  the  science  of 
the  times;  in  fact,  brings  it  into  its  system. 

However  much  the  intellectual  side  of 
mysticism  might  be  emphasized  in  a  work 
which  professedly  treated  of  the  method 
whereby  science  might  be  used  in  mystical 
training,  the  ethical  side  is  as  essential  to 
mysticism  as  it  was  to  Neo-Platonism  and  was 
closely  connected  with  the  cogitative  process 
and  the  way  of  purgation.  It  _  is  only  less 
psychological,  and  is  more  ascetic  and  devo- 
tional. The  soul  approaches  God  by  purifi- 
cation of  the  heart;  for  one  sees  only  as  he  is 
what  he  sees.  In  the  case  of  God,  he  can  know 
God  only  as  he  loves  God.  Therefore,  by 
ascetic  training  a  man  frees  himself  from  the 
external  world  and  the  life  of  the  senses,  with 
its  passions  and  desires.  He  is  trained  in 
\-irtue,  and  here  mysticism  and  theological 
ethics  are  one.  This  training  differs  from  the 
popular  ethics  in  being  a  preparation  of  the 
soul  rather  than  a  means  of  acquiring  merit. 
The  soul,  thus  prepared  by  ascetic  discipline 
intelligently  directed,  and  by  meditation  upon 
the  facts  of  divine  redemption,  attains  the 
same  result  as  in  the  intellectual  training, 
which  it  must  always  accompany.  In  perfect 
union  ^vith  God,  the  soul  loves  nothing  less 
than  God,  loves  all  else  than  God  only  as  they 
are  seen  to  be  included  in  the  love  of  God. 

In  the  hands  of  Bernard  (q.v.)  who  joins  it 
indissolubly  ^nth  the  monastic  asceticism, 
mysticism  obtained  a  power  of  conviction 
which  left  a  permanent  impression  upon 
W^cstern  religion.  It  does  not  lend  itself 
to  any  appropriation  of  contemporaneous 
science:  it  cannot  be  formulated  in  a  pedagogi- 
cal theory,  but  it  can  be  easily  detected  as 
reenforcing  the  emotional  side  of  mysticism 
which  was  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  an  intel- 
lectual process.  It  was  of  special  value  in 
the  religious  training  of  the  age  in  revealing 
higher  forms  of  sanctity  attainable  by  those 
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who  were  not  adepts  in  speculation.  Even 
laymen,  especially  those  who  were  affiliated 
with  monastic  institutions,  came  to  have  a 
place  in  the  new  training  designed  primarily 
for  monks.  This  is  especially  clear  in  the  later 
mysticism  of  Germany.  On  account  of  the 
ascetic  character  of  mystical  devotion,  mystical 
writings  are  commonly  classed  as  ascetic 
writings.  They  have  never  ceased  in  the 
religious  world.  The  most  remarkable  of 
works  of  devotion  and  courses  of  spiritual 
training,  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  Ignatius 
of  Loyola,  is  essentially  a  work  of  mysticism, 
and  the  methods  of  the  Victorincs  and  Bona- 
ventura  are  manifested  throughout  it. 

Only  medieval  mysticism  is  of  special  peda- 
gogical significance.  It  alone  corresponded 
to  the  ideals  of  the  times.  In  the  later  Domini- 
can mysticism,  popularly  known  as  German 
mysticism,  there  is  little  distinctive  that  needs 
to  be  noticed.  Notwithstanding  Eckhart's 
departure  from  orthodoxy,  he  stands  for  the 
most  part  upon  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  and 
Tauler,  together  with  several  others,  differ  from 
the  older  mystics  principally  in  extending  their 
work  beyond  the  monastic  life  and  by  writing 
in  the  vernacular.  This  later  mysticism, 
although  the  little  treatise  Theologica  German- 
ica  was  highly  esteemed  by  Luther,  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  leading  the  way  to  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation.  Its  spirit  is  distinctly 
medieval. 

Mysticism  in  the  West  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  Medieval  Church.  It  constantly 
appears  in  Protestantism,  to  mention  only 
in  German  the  theology  of  Luther  and  Pietism, 
in  the  Anglican  Communion,  the  mysticism 
of  Andrewes,  Wilson,  and  Law  and  the  rich 
hymnody  of  the  Wesleys.  How  widespread  it 
is  in  Protestantism  William  James  shows  in 
his  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience.  In 
Protestantism  mysticism  is  Augustinian,  rarely 
Areopagitic.  In  the  modern  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  mysticism  has  taken  a  new  develop- 
ment, especially  in  the  hands  of  Gorres.  In 
his  treatment,  the  whole  mass  of  "  mystical  " 
phenomena  is  classified  and  the  miraculous 
clement,  little  emphasized  by  earlier  mystics, 
is  stressed.  Accordingly,  mysticism  is  re- 
garded as  a  higher  knowledge  made  possible 
by  an  imparted  higher  light  and  a  higher,  i.e. 
miraculous,  activity  made  possible  liy  an  im- 
parted higher  freedom,  in  the  same  way  that 
ordinary  knowledge  and  activity  are  possible 
by  the  light  and  freedom  implanted  in  the  soul. 
This  explanation,  established  by  a  novel 
analysis  of  the  spiritual  and  mental  faculties, 
gives  an  interesting  explanation  of  the  miracu- 
lous, sees  a  new  and  wider  scope  in  mysticism 
which  is  recognized  as  a  widespread  religious 
phenomenon,  and  distinguishes  between  true 
and  false  mysticism,  formerly  a  difficult 
matter.  True  mysticism,  accordingly,  is  that 
in  which  man  actually  .stands  in  relation  to 
God   and   tliis   is   possible   only   when   in   his 


ordinary  religious  consciousness  he  holds  the 
right  conception  of  God.  But  in  all  these 
modern  developments,  wherever  they  appear, 
mysticism  has  departed  from  the  pedagogical 
point  of  view  which  it  may  be  said  to  have  had 
in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  method  of  spiritual 
training.  J.  C.  A.,  Jr. 

See  articles  on  the  chief  writers  referred  to 
above,  e.g.  Clement;  for  school  systems, 
inspired  by  the  influence  of  mysticism.  See 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life;  Francke; 
Jesus,  Society  of,  Educational  Work  of; 
Pietists;  Port  Royalists;  etc. 
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MYTHS  AND  MYTHOLOGY.  —  Defi- 
nitions. —  Mythology  may  be  said  to  be 
the  prehistoric  form  of  existing  religions,  just 
as  superstitions  may  be  termed  the  survivals 
of  otherwise  extinct  beliefs.  Religious  feel- 
ing of  some  sort  is  common  to  all  mankind, 
but  it  has  not  developed  equally  or  in  the  same 
direction  among  every  people.  It  keeps  pace 
in  general  with  the  advance  of  civilization  and 
material  prosperity.  The  term  mythology 
has  been  applied  to  that  form  of  belief  which 
has  been  developed  especially  under  literary 
influence,  while  religion  connnonly  denotes  the 
serious  belief  of  [leoples  as  represented  by  the 
Church,  and  superstition  means  the  semi- 
conscious beliefs  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  by  word  of  mouth. 

Each  of  these  has  its  si)ecial  devotees:  the 
poets  love  to  dwell  in  mythological  realms, 
the  philosophers  explore  the  field  of  religion, 
while  tlie  common  ])eople  hold  firmly  to  their 
superstitions.  And  all  of  these  things  have 
probably  been  as  true  for  thousands  of  years 
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as  thoy  are  now.  Any  given  legend,  doetrine, 
or  superstition  may  usually  he  readily  traced 
back  for  centuries  among  t'le  various  jieoples 
having  a  historic  ])ast;  and  the  sam(>  is  doubt- 
less true  for  the  others  without  a  known  past 
history. 

A  myth  is  some  particular  religious  legend 
considered  by  itself,  and  hence  it  is  the  unit 
from  which  mythology  is  constructed.  It 
usually  belongs  in  its  most  perfect  form  to 
a  rather  primitive  stage  of  develoi)ment  in 
the  scale  of  civilization,  as  in  later  times  it 
is  apt  to  become  merged  in  a  confused  mass 
of  tradition.  It  should  further  be  observed 
that  in  a  restricted  sense  and  as  commonly 
employed  the  term  "mythology  "  denotes  the 
legends  told  by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  concerning  their  gods  and  heroes,  and 
since  their  day  perpetuated  by  literary  men  in 
all  the  nations  of  the  modern  civilized  world. 

Theories.  —  Various  theories  have  from  time 
to  time  been  advanced  by  scholars  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  myths  and  legends.  Some 
have  tried  to  see  in  them  attempts  at  popular 
etymologies,  by  which  process  some  fanciful 
tale  was  invented  to  account  for  an  epithet 
commonly  applied  to  some  deity.  Such 
stories  are  best  e.xemplified  in  the  Metamor- 
phoses of  Ovid,  whose  popularity  has  always 
been  deservedly  great.  Others  have  wished 
to  account  for  their  origin  by  referring  them 
back  to  the  great  natural  phenomena  which 
were  thoroughly  appreciated  in  all  their  gran- 
deur bj'  early  peoples.  This  theory  has  of 
late  years  been  in  special  favor  with  the  modern 
school  of  anthropologists.  Still  others  would 
have  it  that  they  are  but  a  generalization  and 
idealization  of  ordinary  human  activities  and 
attributes,  thus  offering  a  wholly  rational 
explanation  of  a  common  mental  jihenomenon. 

In  all  cases  of  theorizing,  however,  it  would 
seem  to  be  highly  important  to  compare  the 
mythologies  of  various  nations  in  all  stages 
of  civilization  in  order  to  gain  a  broader  view 
of  the  whole  field  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  This  special  phase  of  the  subject 
is  denominated  Comparative  Mythology. 

Greek  and  Roman  Mythoiogy.  —  In  the 
Golden  Age  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature, 
which  we  commonly  call  the  classical  period, 
the  old  religious  beliefs  had  lost  their  hold  on 
educated  men,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  poets  of  the  time  were  wont  to  relate  the 
old  mythological  stories  in  a  half  credulous 
fashion  which  was  fortunately  well  adapted 
to  their  artistic  purposes.  And  indeed  mythol- 
ogy was  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  whole 
of  classical  civilization  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  any  one  entirely  to  free  himself 
from  its  influence. 

With  the  coming  of  Christianity  and  its 
rapid  spread  throughout  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  old  mythology  was  relegated  more  and  more 
into  the  background.  It  was  afterward  per- 
petuated  during   the    Middle   Ages   solely   by 


the  efforts  of  literary  men,  until  at  the  time 
of  the  Renaissance  its  cultural  influence  be- 
came very  strong,  especially  so  in  Italy.  In 
more  modern  times  mythology  has  once  more 
waned  in  i)o])ular  estimation,  i)eing  driven  out 
more  and  more  from  the  public  con.sciousness 
by  the  constantly  increasing  r61e  played  bj^ 
science.  Only  in  the  realms  of  art  and  litera- 
ture is  classical  mythology  still  an  important 
factor. 

Celtic  and  Teutonic  Mythology.  — There  is, 
however,  another  influence  in  modern  Europe, 
whose  mythological  power  is  great;  namely, 
the  traditions  of  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic 
peoples,  whose  ancient  beliefs  still  form  an 
essential  part  of  our  intellectual  life.  The 
former  is  as  beautiful  and  graceful  as  the  Greek, 
and  it  possesses  an  immense  poetic  power, 
with  its  direct  appeal  to  the  imagination;  the 
latter,  with  its  crudeness  and  stern  warlike 
note,  gives  stamina  to  our  being,  and  fosters 
the  more  practical  ciualities  that  have  built 
up  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  For  English 
readers  the  Celtic  gods  and  heroes  are  the 
natural  inhabitants  of  a  British  landscape, 
especially  so  in  the  wilder  and  more  moun- 
tainous western  section  where  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  land  lingered  longest.  Thus, 
in  the  west  of  England,  in  Wales,  in  Scotland, 
and  especially  in  legend-haunted  Ireland,  the 
hills  and  dales  still  keep  memories  of  the  an- 
cient gods. 

Teutonic  mythology  is  closely  akin  to  great 
natural  phenomena  in  their  earliest  attain- 
able form.  But  as  civilization  began  to  exert 
an  appreciable  influence  on  the  Northern 
peoples,  it  was  profoundly  modified  both  by 
the  process  of  internal  development  and  by 
the  external  force  of  the  Christian  religion. 
At  the  present  day  the  old  mythology  has 
among  the  educated  cla.sses  been  relegated 
largely  to  the  nursery;  but  among  the  common 
people  its  influence  on  their  religious  beliefs 
is  still  ]iowerful. 

Uncivilized  Mythologies. — A  great  deal  of 
attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years  by  an- 
thropologists and  students  of  folklore  to  the 
religious  beliefs  of  semicivilized,  barbarous, 
and  savage  peoples;  and  a  vast  amount  of 
material  bearing  on  this  subject  has  been 
gathered  up,  chiefly  from  oral  sources.  Inves- 
tigations based  on  such  material  are  of  great 
importance  as  showing  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind  in  the  religious  sphere,  and  as 
throwing  a  strong  light  on  the  prehistoric 
phases  of  our  own  beliefs. 

Mythology  had  its  birth,  unquestionably, 
among  uncivilized  peoples.  There  we  find  that 
when  the  mind  is  fresh  the  mythical  fancy 
has  its  creative  hour,  and  develops  the  most 
varied  and  fantastic  forms;  and  these  manage 
to  perpetuate  themselves  long  after  their 
original  significance  has  been  outgrown  and 
forgotten.  Thus  we  see  that  the  myth- 
making  tendency  is  strongest,  and  exerts  its 
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most  effective  influence,  when  a  race  is  passing 
through  its  formative  stages  such  as  are  well 
represented  in  the  savage  races  of  the  present 
day.  Every  student  who  attempts  to  pene- 
trate back  to  the  sources  of  a  civilized  people's 
religious  faith  will  find  himself  surrounded 
by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  mythological  legends 
which  may  seem  weird  and  strange  to  him 
merely  by  reason  of  their  remoteness  from  the 
mental  life  of  modern  times. 

In  the  western  hemisphere  the  European 
races  have  during  the  last  few  centuries  been 
brought  into  direct  contact  both  with  the 
legends  and  beliefs  of  the  aboriginal  Indians 
and  with  those  of  the  negro  races  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  numerous  slaves  imported  from 
Africa.  As  modern  civilization  has  inevitably 
influenced  both  of  these  subject  races  (the 
former  but  slightly,  the  latter  profoundly), 
there  is  presented  to  us  the  rather  curious 
phenomenon  of  the  forcible  grafting  of  one 
system  of  mythology  upon  another  older  and 
more  primitive  system;  just  as  in  England  the 
Teutonic  mythology  was  superimposed  within 
historic  times  upon  the  Celtic  mythology  of 
the  subjugated  inhabitants  who  had  previously 
been  politically  supreme  in  the  island. 

Mythology  in  Schools.  —  Of  late  years  there 
lias  been  cousideralile  discussion  in  educational 
circles  as  to  the  relative  value  of  liistory  and 
mythology  in  the  curriculum  of  the  schools,  — 
of  the  facts  of  the  past  and  of  its  legends.  The 
e.xtensive  literature  which  has  received  its 
chief  inspiration  from  myths  of  all  sorts,  the 
many  classical  dictionaries  and  textbooks 
on  the  subject,  all  bear  testimony  as  to  its 
importance  as  a  study. 

In  the  use  of  mythology  for  this  purpose  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  approach  the 
subject  in  the  proper  spirit,  and  to  bear  in 
mind  the  particular  needs  as  well  as  the  stage 
of  mental  development  of  the  class  to  be  in- 
structed. Take  the  story  of  Arachne,  for  in- 
stance. It  may  be  used  with  very  young 
children  as  a  nature  myth,  explaining  in  an 
interestingly  dramatic  way  the  origin  of  the 
spider  and  its  peculiar  characteristics.  Used 
with  older  children,  however,  and  emphasis 
being  laid  on  Arachne's  pride  and  willfulness, 
the  same  myth  can  be  just  as  profitably  em- 
ployed to  accomplish  an  ethical  lesson.  The 
same  story  with  grammar-grade  pupils  might 
also  be  treated  as  a  bit  of  historical  nuilerial, 
showing  how  early  man  blended  his  religion 
and  the  nature  world.  Or  again,  consider 
the  Tyrolian  legend  of  the  origin  of  flax,  which 
will  serve  to  illu.strate  the  many-sidedness  of 
myths  and  their  adaptability  to  the  various 
other  studies  of  the  child.  This  story,  used 
as  a  character  study  in  a  reading  or  language 
lesson,  may  be  correlated  with  the  study  of 
plant  life  in  science,  or  with  the  consideration 
of  raw  products  in  geography;  or  in  history 
it  affords  a  poetic  explanation  of  the  Ijeginning 
of  one  of  Europe's  greatest  industries. 


To  use  a  myth  primarily  for  a  reading  or 
language  lesson  would  not  be  very  purposeful. 
The  most  important  use  of  myths  at  any  time 
is  to  furnish  thought  food  for  that  particular 
period  of  the  cliild's  development.  Indeed, 
it  is  contended  by  many  educators  that  history 
proper  appeals  only  to  the  understanding,  but 
that  mvthology,  with  its  attractive  legends, 
stimulates  the  imagination  of  the  pupil;  and 
that  the  one  study  is  as  essential  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  student's  mind  as  the  other. 

G.  C.  K. 
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SwiNEY,  F.  Ancient  Faith  of  the  Celt  and  the  Briton. 
Westminster  Review,  Vol.  CLXXV,  p.  178. 

In  Schools :  — 

Boone.  Grace  R.  The  Use  of  Myths  with  Children. 
Educalitm.  Vol.    XXV,  p.  :i(W. 

Prenticb,  May  H.  Myth  ;uid  History  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools:  The  Use  and  Limits  of  Each, 
Proc.  N.  E.   A.,   1902,  p.  447. 

Randall,  .Vlice  S.  The  Function  of  Mythology  in 
the  Tcurliing  of  Elementary  English.  Education, 
Vol.    XXII,   p.   IGG. 

Mythology  for  Children  :  — 

Clarke,  Helek  A.  .4  Guide  to  Mythology  for  Young 
Readers.      (New  York,   1910.) 

Kingsley,    Ch.      Heroes. 

M.vBiE,  II.  W.,  cd.  Myths  Every  Child  Should  Know. 
(New  York,   1905.) 

Mann,  C.  E.  Greek  Myths  atid  their  Art;  The  Greek 
Myths  as  an  Inspiration  in  Art  and  in  Literature. 
(New  York,  1907.)  (.V  supplementary  reader  pre- 
pared for  use  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades 
of  school.) 

Pratt,  Mara  L.     Greek  Myths.     (Boston,   1906.) 

Schwed,  Hermine.  Ted  in  Mythland.  (New  York, 
1907.) 

St.    Nicholas,   Stories    of    Classic    Myths,  retold   from. 
(New  York.  1909.) 
For  a  comprehensive  bibliography  of  the  subject  see 

Wm.   Swan    Sonncnschein,    The    Best    Books,   3d    ed.. 

Part  I,  pp.  353-396. 

See  also  the  bibliography  given  above  under  Folk 

AND  Folklore  ;  Literature,  Children's. 

NAGEL'S  TEST.  —  Nagcl's  test  for  color 
blindness  and  lesser  defects  in  color  discrimina- 
tion is  doubtless  the  best  simple  test  yet  de- 
vised. It  is  specially  valuable  in  testing  large 
numbers  of  persons  quickly  (railroad,  army, 
and  navy  servnce).  It  consists  of  two  sets  of 
small  cards  on  each  of  which  there  is  printed 
a  series  of  colored  dots,  each  about  4  mm. 
in  diameter,  arranged  at  equal  distances  on 
the  circumference  of  a  circle.  The  principle 
of  the  test  is,  of  course,  to  give  the  dots  on 
each  card  colors  peculiarly  likely  to  be  con- 
fused, or  perceived  as  identical  in  color,  by  the 
color  defective.  The  first  set  has  sixteen  such 
cards;  these  are  spread  out  on  a  table  before 
the  subject,  in  good  daylight,  and  ho  is  then  to 
view  them  from  a  distance  of  about  f  m.  (since 
the  dots  should  be  seen  in  foveal  vision)  and 
indicate,  first,  all  cards  possessing  reddish 
dots  and,  second,  all  with  only  reddish  dots. 
The  same  procedure  is  then  repeated  for  green 
and  gray.  By  following  the  brief  but  ade- 
quate directions  accompanying  the  cards,  anj- 
experimenter  of  reasonable  intelligence  may, 
by  this  first  set  of  cards,  in  a  short  time  elimi- 
nate from  a  number  of  subjects  the  color  de- 
fectives. The  second  set  of  four  cards  is 
designed  to  determine  the  particular  type  of 
color  defect  present.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  average  person  may  be  tested  in  less  than 
two  minutes. 

The  charts  of  Stilling  may  be  used  as  pre- 
liminary test;  they  do  not,  however,  give 
certain  results.  On  a  sheet  of  nearly  uniformly 
colored  dots  there  are  intermixed  others,  in 
colors  likely  to  be  confused  with  these,  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  letter  or  an  Arabic 


numeral.     The  subject  is  required  to   decipher 
the  letters  and  numerals  on  the   various   test 
sheets.       Holmgren's     test       (q-v.),     or     some 
modification  of  it,  and  ,Stilling's  and   Nagel's 
tests  arc  |)robably  the  three  most  used  for  the 
testing  of  color  vision  for  practical  purposes. 
Of  these  the  best  is  Xagel's.     For  more  detailed 
laboratory   investigation   one  should   liave   re- 
course to  Hering's  tests  or  to  the  spectral  color 
mixer.     For  descriptions  of  these  the  literature 
of  the  subject  must  be  consulted.       R.  P.  A. 
See  Color  Bli.\d.\ess. 
References:  — 
L.andolt.     Die  optischen   Untersuchungsmethoden,  in 

Graefe-,Saemisch,       Handhuch     der      ges.      Augen- 

heilkunde.  Vol.  IV,  Pt.  I,  1904. 
Nagel,     \V.    a.     Fortgesetztc     Untersuchungen,     etc. 

Zeitschrift    filr    Sinnesphysiologie,    Vol.     XLI,    pp. 

239-282  and  319-337,   1906. 
Nagel's  Test  may  be  secured  through  the  .\rthur  H. 
Thomas  Co.,   Walnut  Street,   Philadelphia. 

NAGELI,  HANS  GEORG  (177.3-1S36). — 
Composer  and  teacher  of  nm.sic,  born  in  a  vil- 
lage of  the  canton  of  Zurich.  He  studied  at 
home  and  at  Ziirich,  where  he  later  opened  a 
music  store  and  lending  library,  and  gave  music 
lessons.  In  ISOO  he  issued  a  periodical  dealing 
mainly  with  music.  In  1810  with  M.  T.  Pfeiffer 
he  published  Die  Gesangbildungdchre  nach 
Pestalozzischen  Gnaul-iatzcn  {Theory  of  In- 
struction in  Singing  on  Peslalozzian  Principles). 
This  work  had  considerable  influence  on  the 
introduction  of  singing  as  a  regular  school  sub- 
ject both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
where  the  work  was  introduced  by  Lowell 
Mason   (q.v.)   and    W.   C.    Woodbridge    (q.v.). 

See  Music. 

Reference:  — 
Barnard,    H.     American   Journal   of   Education,   Vol. 
VII,    p.    300. 

NANCY,   UNIVERSITY   OF,  FRANCE.  — 

The  University  of  Xancy  is  the  direct  suc- 
cessor to  the  university  estabUshed  at  Pont- 
a-Mousson  by  Papal  Bull  of  1572  on  the  peti- 
tion of  Duke  Charles  IV  of  Lorraine  and  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  At  first  only  the  facul- 
ties of  theology  and  arts  were  organized  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  In  1582 
the  faculty  of  law  was  established  and  in  1598 
the  faculty  of  medicine  followed.  The  uni- 
vensity  met  with  great  success  and,  with  the 
college  or  secondary  school,  numbered  2000 
students,  the  majority  in  theology.  The 
Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  subsequent  wars  of 
that  century  put  an  end  to  the  progress  of  the 
university.  In  the  eighteenth  centur,v  the 
dukes  of  Lorraine,  especially  Duke  Stanislaus, 
aimed  to  promote  higher  learning  at  Xancy. 
He  established  a  public  library,  an  academy, 
and  a  medical  college.  In  1768  the  univer- 
sity was  transferred  from  Pont-ii-Mousson  to 
Nancy  and  continued  there  until  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  (1793).  It  was  not  reestab- 
lished in  the  reorganization  of  Napoleon.     A 
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medical  course  was,  however,  conducted  pri- 
vately from  1822  to  1843,  when  it  became  the 
Ecole  priparatoire  de  Medccine  et  Phartnacie. 
In  1854,  as  a  result  of  a  public  appeal,  the  uni- 
versity was  restored  with  faculties  of  letters 
and  science;  in  1864  the  facultj'  of  law  was 
established;  in  1870  the  School  of  Medicine 
became  a  faculty.  The  Franco-Prussian  War 
drove  many  members  of  the  University  of 
Strassburg  (q.v.)  into  exile;  many  were  wel- 
comed at  Nancy  and  the  whole  medical  faculty 
was  taken  over  in  1876.  In  a/idition  to  the 
four  faculties  there  is  also  an  Ecole  supericure 
de  Pharmacie.  The  enrollment  in  1911  was 
2184  (law,  491;  medicine,  440;  science,  793; 
letters,  402;  pharmacy,  58).  The  following 
institutions  at  Nancy,  some  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  university  fqculty,  some  independent, 
may  be  mentioned:  Ecole  Nationale  des  Eaux 
et  Fortis;  Inslilut  Chimique;  Institut  Electro- 
technique  et  de  Mechanique  AppliquSe;  Insti- 
tut Agricole ;  and  the  Institut  Colonial. 
See  France,  Education  in. 

NANTES,  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 
AND    PHARMACY.  —  See    above. 

NAPIER,  JOHN,  BARON  OF  MER- 
CHISTON  (15.10-1617). —  Scottish  mathema- 
tician, commonly  known  as  the  inventor  of 
logarithms  (q.v.).  His  name  appears  in  various 
forms,  as  Neper,  Neperus,  Naper,  Napier, 
Napeir,  and  Nepier.     He  matriculated  at  the 


first  published  in  1614  under  the  title  Mirifici 
Logarithmorum  Canonis  Dcscriptio.     D.  E.  S. 
See  Logarithms  ;    Napier's  Rods. 

NAPIER'S  RODS.  —  In  1617  Napier  {q.v.) 
pul)lislied  at  Edinburgh  a  work  entitled 
Rahdologiw,  seu  N  umerationis  per  Virgidas, 
libri  duo,  in  which  he  set  forth  a  scheme  of 
multiphcation  and  division  by  means  of  rods 
marked  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. As  arranged  by  Napier  each  rod  was  a 
parallelogram  with  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
although  those  usually  sold  at  present  arc 
rectangular  in  form.  In  the  illustration  here 
given,  one  of  the  rods  is  shown  with  the 
number  7  at  the  top,  and  the  products  of  7  by 
the  various  digits  below.  A  group  of  rods  is 
also  shown  giving  734  at  the  top.  If  we  wish 
to  multiply  this  by  568,  we  can  at  once  read 
off  the  partial  products,  so  that  all  we  need  to 
do  is  to  arrange  the  rods  as  shown,  write  down 
the  partial  products,  and  add. 

Since  the  rods  were  at  first  made  of  bone, 
they  are  often  called  Napier's  Bones.  They 
never  had  any  extensive  use,  but  they  can  still 
be  purchased  from  certain  dealers.  As  a 
school  device  they  add  a  little  to  the  temporary 
interest  of  the  pupils,  but  their  value  ceases 
here.  D.  E.  S. 

NAPLES,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  —  Founded 
in  1224  by  Frederick  II,  who  forbade  his  sub- 
jects to  attend  any  other  institution  for  higher 


University  of  St.  Andrews  in  his  thirteenth 
year.  Little  is  known  of  him,  however,  from 
that  time  until  the  publication  of  his  strong 
anti-papal  Plnine  Di.'tcovcry  of  the  Whole  Reve- 
lation of  S.  lohn,  which  appeared  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1593  (second  edition,  with  the  title 
as  here  given,  1611).  He  seems  about  this 
time,  or  at  any  rate  by  1594,  to  have  been 
occupied  with  his  i)lan  of  simplifying  numerical 
calculations,  ])articularly  those  tliat  enter  into 
trigonometry.     His    logarithmic    tables    were 
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learning.  Unlike  the  other  universities  of  the 
period,  the  University  of  Najjles  was  thus 
established  by  decree  of  a  monarch  before  there 
was  any  organization  of  studies  or  students. 
The  institution  met  with  very  little  success 
and  was  in  abeyance  and  "reformed"  several 
times  before  it  began  to  show  signs  of  iirosiierity 
under  the  encouragement  of  Charles  of  Anjciu 
and  Pope  Clement  IV,  who  reorganized  it  in 
1266  with  all  the  faculties,  including  medicine 
and  theology.  In  the  last-named  faculty 
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Thomas  Aquinas  was  for  a  time  lecturer. 
Another  feature  which  clistiiif^uishcd  the  Uni- 
versity of  Xajiies  W!is  tlic  fact  tiiat  control 
was  wholly  in  the  hands  at  first  of  the  Royal 
t'hancellor  and  then  of  tlie  (irand  Chaplain. 
Examinations  for  the  doctorate  were  superin- 
tended by  him  and  the  dijjloma  or  license 
was  issued  in  the  name  of  the  king.  Such  con- 
trol retarded  progress  for  some  time.  Under 
the  reorganization  of  1S6()  the  university  has 
made  steady  advance.  The  following  faculties 
are  maintained:  jurisprudence;  medicine  and 
surgery;  physical  science  and  mathematics; 
philosophy  and  letters;  and  a  school  of  ])har- 
macy.  The  student  enrollment  in  l',)l)S  wasOGfJ2, 
of  whom  2G27  were  in  the  faculty  of  jurispru- 
dence. 
See  It.\ly,  Education  in. 

References:  — 
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Rashd.vll,   H.      Vniveraities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle 
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NAPOLEON    AND    EDUCATION.  ~  The 

educational  system  which  was  introduced  by 
Napoleon  and  which  in  its  outline  has  survived 
in  France  to  the  present  day  is  of  interest  as  an 
attempt  to  realize  a  dominating  political  ideal 
through  the  schools.  Political  aims  and  politi- 
cal ideals  could,  according  to  Napoleon,  only 
be  realized  through  a  well-organized  teaching 
body.  "  Of  all  political  problems,"  he  says, 
"  this  is  perhaps  of  prime  importance.  An 
established  political  state  will  be  impossible 
without  a  teaching  body  with  established 
principles."  And  elsewhere:  "  My  aim  in  es- 
tablishing a  teaching  body  is  to  have  a  means 
of  directing  political  and  moral  opinions." 
The  organization  of  the  Jesuits  to  a  large 
extent  could  have  realized  his  objects,  and  he 
would  have  put  the  schools  in  their  charge, 
if  they  had  not  been  subservient  to  a  "  for- 
eigner." For  a  time  he  and  his  advisers 
thought  of  emjiloying  the  Oratorians,  or  the 
Congregations  of  the  Doctrine,  or  the  Bene- 
dictines, or  all  three.  Later,  however,  he  was 
opposed  to  ecclesiastical  teachers,  because 
"priests  look  upon  this  world  only  as  a  vehicle 
to  conduct  to  the  next.  I  want  the  vehicle  to 
be  filled  with  good  soldiers  for  mj'  armies." 
Good  soldiers  and  citizens  loyal  to  his  person 
were  to  be  product  of  his  educational  scheme. 
The  basis  of  instruction  was  to  be  (1)  the 
Catholic  religion,  (2)  loyalty  to  the  emperor, 
and  (3)  obedience  to  the  statutes  of  a  teaching 
body.  All  alike,  pupils  and  students,  teachers 
and  professors,  were  to  be  creatures  of  a  large 
administrative  machine.  A  curious  omission 
from  Napoleon's  scheme  was  the  neglect  of 
a  thorough  provision  of  elementary  education. 


Elementary  schools  are  mentioned  in  the  decree 
of  ISDS,  and  their  organization  wa.s  promised  for 
the  future,  but  little  was  done.  The  Christian 
Brothers  (q.n.)  were  to  be  allowed  to  conduct 
their  schools,  provided  they  became  members 
of  the  university  and  took  an  oath  of  allc- 
giaiH^e.  In  this  way  Najjoleon  hoped  both  to 
economize  on  the  budget  and  to  break  the 
intlependencc  of  the  Christian  Brothers. 
Napoleon  seems  to  have  repented  of  the  omis- 
sion, but  too  late,  when  lie  i.ssued  a  decree  in 
1815  (.Vpr.  27)  "  on  the  importance  of  primary 
education  for  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  societv." 

By  the  Law  of  May  10,  ]S(JO,  the  Imperial 
University  was  created  and  charged  with  the 
sole  care  of  public  instruction  and  education. 
The  decree  organizing  the  university  was 
issued  on  Mar.  17,  ISDS,  and  contained  the 
following  features:  All  public  education  is  in 
the  charge  of  the  university.  No  school  or 
educational  institution  could  be  opened  outside 
the  university  or  without  the  authority  of 
its  head.  No  one  could  open  a  school  or  teach 
publicly  unless  he  were  a  member  of  the  uni- 
versity or  a  graduate  of  one  of  its  faculties. 
The  university  for  administrative  purposes 
was  to  be  divided  into  academies,  each  with 
its  own  faculty;  lyceea,  thirty  in  all,  for 
instruction  in  classics,  history,  rhetoric,  logic, 
and  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  physical 
science ;  colliges,  or  municipal  secondary  schools, 
giving  but  the  elements  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  lycics  without  rhetoric  and  logic;  private 
institutions  of  secondary  character;  boarding 
schools;  and  elementarj'  schools  to  teach  read- 
ing, writing,  and  elements  of  arithmetic.  At 
the  head  of  the  whole  system  was  to  be  a 
grandmaster  assisted  by  a  chancellor,  or  sec- 
retary, and  a  treasurer;  a  University  Council 
of  thirty  members  was  to  be  appointed  partly 
by  the  emperor,  partly  by  the  grandmaster. 
Each  academy  was  to  have  a  council  of  ten. 
The  grandmaster  was  to  appoint  twenty  to 
thirty  inspectors-general  and  rectors  of  acad- 
emies. Subordinate  officers  were  to  be  acad- 
emy inspectors,  professors,  principals,  regents, 
teachers,  etc.  To  pro\nde  teachers  a  normal 
school  for  300  students  was  to  be  created  at 
Paris.  The  efficiency  of  the  machine  was  to  be 
further  secured  by  requiring  celibacy  from  all 
engaged  in  schools  without  the  rank  of  profes- 
sors. No  member  of  the  teaching  body  could 
leave  the  service  without  permission  from  the 
grandmaster.  By  a  decree  of  Sept.  17,  ISOS, 
all  institutions  which  were  not  provided  with  a 
diploma  from  the  grandmaster  by  Jan.  1,  1S09, 
were  to  be  closed.  In  1811  (decree  of  Nov.  15) 
the  system  was  further  extended  by  a  proposal 
to  raise  the  number  of  lycies  to  11)0;  by  com- 
pelling institutions  and  boarding  schools  in 
towns  where  a  Iijcee  or  colldge  already  existed 
to  send  their  pupils  to  these  schools  and  to 
limit  themselves  to  repetition  of  the  school 
work;     by    limiting   the    curriculum    given    by 
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institutions  and  boarding  schools  in  towns 
where  a  lycie  or  colldge  did  not  exist.  (For  the 
later  development  of  the  system  see  France, 
Education  in.) 

The  education  of  girls  Napoleon  did  not  con- 
sider to  be  of  importance.  For  girls  the  desti- 
nation is  marriage  and  "  of  all  educations  the 
best  is  that  of  mothers."  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  at  some  trouble  to  prescribe  the 
curriculum  for  the  school  at  Ecouen,  a  boarding 
school  for  the  daughters  and  sisters  of  officers 
of  the  Legion.  "  Religion  is  an  important 
matter  in  a  public  institution  for  girls.  .  ._  . 
Train  believers  not  reasoners,"  for  religion  wiU 
supply  qualities  otherwise  unattainable  by  the 
weaker  intelligence  of  women.  The  secular 
subjects  were  to  include  ciphering,  the  vernacu- 
lar, orthography,  geography,  and  history;  a 
little  botany  and  natural  science  for  the  older 
girls;  music  and  dancing;  but  the  chief  at- 
tention was  to  be  devoted  to  the  preparation 
of  mothers  and  home-makers,  so  that  about 
three  quarters  of  the  day  was  to  be  given  up 
to  the  manual  work  connected  with  a  home. 
The  scheme  seems  to  have  been  carried  out, 
but  the  severity  of  the  discipline  and  the  burden 
of  the  practical  work  seem  to  have  made  the 
school  distasteful  to  many  of  the  pupils. 

References:  — 
BnissoN,  F.      Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  Pidagogie,  s.v. 

Napoleon  ler. 
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NARCOLEPSY.  —  Is  an  abnormal  con- 
dition of  sleepiness  in  which  the  individual  has 
a  tendency  to  go  to  sleep  many  times  during 
the  day,  the  sleep  lasting  from  one  or  two  min- 
utes to  several  hours.  The  impulse  or  tendency 
to  go  to  sleep  is  so  strong  as  to  be  almost 
irresistible.  The  condition  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  physical  causes,  such  as  ocular 
fatigue,  anemia,  diabetes,  uremia,  gout,  and 
certain  drugs.  It  is  a  common  symptom  in 
hysterical  persons,  and  is  sometimes  a  psychic 
equivalent  for  epileptic  convulsions. 

Any  unusual  amount  of  sleepiness,  espe- 
cially in  children,  should  be  looked  at  with 
su,spicion,  and  an  appropriate  medical  examina- 
tion made  to  determine  its  cause.  If  brought 
about  by  a  state  of  fatigue,  whether  from  eye- 
strain or  from  any  other  similar  cau.se,  due 
measures  may  be  taken  to  overcome  it,  and  the 
child  will  return  immediately  to  a  normal 
condition.  If  the  narcolepsy  be  an  epileptic 
or  hysterical  symptom,  the  individual  must 
be  treated  for  these  diseases,  and  if  it  be  found 
in  a  child,  due  allowance  must  be  made  by  the 
teacher  for  the  diseased  condition.  The  op- 
posite condition  is  called  insomnia.     S.  I.  F. 

NARCOTICS.  —  Concerning  the  narcotic 
effect  of  tobacco  upon  health,  there  has  been 


much  discussion.  The  fact  that  the  stem  and 
leaves  of  the  tobacco  plant  contain  a  poisonous 
substance  (nicotine)  which  in  concentrated 
doses  quickly  kills  small  animals,  proves 
nothing  regarding  the  effect  of  smoking  or 
chewing  tobacco;  for  in  both  of  these  ways  of 
using  tobacco,  the  nicotine  is  exceedingly 
diluted,  as  is  the  poison  found  in  tea  and  coffee. 
It  seems  certain  that  indigestion,  irritation 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  heart  and  ner- 
vous disturbance  may  in  some  people  result 
from  the  use  of  tobacco,  while  others  show 
no  apparent  effect.  All  this  refers  to  healthy 
adult  men,  for  many  medical  authorities  agree 
that  tobacco  is  always  harmful  to  growing  boys, 
and  interferes  with  their  physical  and  mental 
development.  The  whole  physiological  truth 
about  tobacco  so  far  as  now  known  is  that: 
(1)  no  one  needs  it  except  to  satisfy  an  es- 
tablished habit;  (2)  many  adults  are  injured 
by  it,  and  no  one  knows  just  how  much  will 
do  harm  to  a  particular  person;  (3)  some 
adults  are  apparently  not  harmed  by  limited 
use;  (4)  it  is  decidedly  injurious  to  growing 
boys;  (5)  those  who  avoid  establishing  the 
habit  in  youth  do  not  as  a  rule  care  to  learn 
later,  for  there  are  no  physiological  reasons 
why  any  one  should  deliberately  set  out  to 
learn  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form. 

It  is  now  well  known  to  physicians  that  tem- 
perance is  needed  in  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee 
no  less  than  with  alcoholic  drinks.  Their  effect 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  powerful  drug  {e.g. 
caffeine),  which  acts  on  the  nervous  system. 
Nervousness,  insomnia,  headache,  and  indi- 
gestion are  common  symptoms  arising  from 
their  excessive  use.  Many  people  are  in- 
juriously affected  by  tea  and  coffee,  but  others 
are  apparently  benefited  by  a  limited  use  of 
these  beverages.  However,  they  should  never 
be  given  to  j'oung  children. 

Concerning  the  effect  of  various  narcotic 
drugs  in  common  use  there  is  no  question  as 
to  disastrous  effects  of  such  drugs  as  opium, 
morphine,  cocaine,  laudanum,  chloroform, 
chloral  hydrate,  and  various  patent  or  secret 
preparations,  when  habitually  used. 

M.  A.  B. 

See  Alcohol,  Physiological  and  Psy- 
chological Effects  of;  Temperance  In- 
struction. 

NARRATION      (Rhetorical).  —  See     Com- 

PO.SITION. 

NARRATIVE  METHOD.— In  teaching  his- 
tory in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  a 
systematic  study  of  history  by  topics  or  move- 
ments is  avoided.  The  children  lack  the 
motive  for  the  study  of  historical  facts  so  or- 
ganized. Hence,  in  the  lower  school  grades 
a  basis  in  historical  fact  is  established  through 
a  study  of  (1)  tlie  great  personages  of  history, 
and  (2)  the  dramatic  incidents  and  stories  of 
history.     When  events  are  grouped  about  a  per- 
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sonality,  \V(;  liavc  tlio  "  liioKiaphii'al  niolhod"  ; 
when  the  selection  of  historical  facts  is  made 
upon  the  basis  of  their  contribution  to  an  in- 
terestiu}?  story,  wc  have  the  "  narrative 
method."  These  in(!thoils  are  merely  prelim- 
inary to  a  more  systematic  historical  study 
and  have  a  value  (1)  in  interesting  children 
in  history,  (2)  in  ac(iuaiuting  them  with  the 
main  jxTsonalities  and  events  of  the  past,  and 
(.'?)  in  s'\''"K  fh('  pupils  a  basis  for  interpretiuR 
and  motivating  later  study  of  a  more  thorougli 
and  scientific  tj'pe.  H.  S. 

See  History,  Teaching  of. 

NASCENT  PERIODS.  —A  term  borrowed 
from  chemistry  to  indicate  the  periods  in  cliild 
develo[)ment  when  certain  characteristics  are 
in  process  of  formation. 

Human  development,  botli  physical  and 
mental,  is  not  uniform,  but  subject  to  periods 
of  rapid  and  slow  growth.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  distinguish  these  stages  of 
development,  the  results  dilTering  according 
to  the  points  of  view.  Thus  some  of  the  classi- 
fications have  been  built  up  upon  the  theories 
of  recapitulation  and  other  similar  theories. 
Others  are  based  upon  anthropological  and 
anthropometric  investigations,  and  still  others 
upon  the  results  of  psychological  observation 
and  experimentation. 

Vierordt  distinguishes  seven  stages,  based 
upon  measurements  of  the  bodily  organs. 
They  are  as  follows:  (1)  from  birth  to  eight 
months;  (2)  from  eight  months  to  seven  or 
eight  years;  (3)  from  seven  or  eight  to  fourteen 
years;  (4)  from  fourteen  years  to  twenty-one 
or  twenty-two;  (5)  early  adult;  (6)  later  adult 
to  sixtieth  year;  (7)  old  age.  Bagley  gives 
three  periods  of  development  during  the  school 
life  of  a  child.  They  are  as  follows:  (1)  the 
transition  stage,  from  the  age  of  six  to  eight; 

(2)  the  formative  stage,  from  eight  to  twelve; 

(3)  the  adolescent  stage,  from  twelve  to 
eighteen. 

Kirkpatrick  enumerates  the  following  stages, 
based  upon  a  study  of  changes  in  social  sen- 
sitiveness in  the  various  periods;  (1)  pre- 
social,  up  to  close  of  first  year;  (2)  imita- 
tive and  socializing  stage,  up  to  three  years 
of  age  ;  (3)  individualizing  stage,  up  to 
six  years  ;  (4)  pubertal  or  transitional,  up 
to  eighteen ;  (5)  later  adolescence,  up  to 
twenty-four. 

It  is  evident  that  all  such  attempts  at  classi- 
fication must  vary  with  the  characteristics 
selected  as  the  basis  of  the  classification.  Fur- 
thermore, the  ages  mentioned  are  only  ap- 
proximations, and  cannot  be  expected  to  hold 
generally.  The  advantage  to  the  educator 
of  knowing  the  stages  of  the  child's  develop- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  changes  are  most 
easily  accelerated  at  the  natural  time  of  their 
appearance  and  may  even  be  impossible  at  a 
later  or  earlier  period.  It  is  also  proliable 
that  normal  development  in  an  earlier  period 


lays   the   projjer   foundation   for   development 
in  subsecpient  periods.  E.  H.  C. 

See  GiiOWTH. 
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NASHVILLE  UNIVERSITY,   NASHVILLE, 

TENN.  —  See  Pe.\body  Educational    Fund. 

NATAL    (AFRICA).— Sec    South   Africa, 

I^DUCATIO.V    IN. 

NATAL   UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE,   PIET- 
ERMARITZBURG.  —  See     South     Africa,  • 
Education  in. 

NATIONAL     ACADEMY     OF     SCIENCE. 

— See   Scientific   Societies. 

NATIONAL    AID     TO     EDUCATION.  — 

See     National     Government    .\nd    Educa- 
tion;   School  Funds,  Permanent. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  STANDARDS  OF  COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE.  —  See  College  Requihe- 
ments  for  admission;  college  examin.\- 
tion  Boards. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  MOTHERS. 

—  See   Parenthood,    Educatio.n   for. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL.  —  An  organiza- 
tion, within  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion iq.r.),  consisting  of  120  members,  elected 
from  the  active  and  life  members  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  for  six-year  terms.  One  half  of 
the  membership  is  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, and  the  other  half  by  the  council  itself. 

The  first  proposal  for  the  formation  of  such 
a  body  was  made  in  1879  in  an  editorial  in  the 
National  Journal  of  Education  of  Boston. 
The  article  awakened  much  interest,  and  a 
number  of  State  Teachers'  Associations  in- 
dorsed the  idea.  The  editor  was  invited  to 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  of  the  N.E..\.,  at  its 
w'inter  meeting  in  ISSO,  and  a  committee  was 
later  appointed  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  organiza- 
tion, to  be  reported  to  the  directors  of  the 
N.E.A.,  at  the  summer  meeting.  The  plan 
was  approved  by  the  directors  and  by  the 
association,  and  the  first  council  was  appointed 
in  that  year.  Since  then  there  have  been  some 
changes  in  the  plan  and  constitution,  and  a 
material  enlargement  of  the  membership,  but 
the  purpose  of  the  organization,  as  stated  in 
its  constitution,  has  remained  with  but  little 
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change.  The  membership  was  soon  enlarged 
from  the  original  51  to  60,  at  which  it  remained 
until  the  Cleveland  meeting  in  1908,  when  it 
was  increased  to   120. 

The  National  Council  was  intended  to  be 
a  small  body  of  the  older  and  more  deeply  in- 
terested members  of  the  association,  who 
should  not  only  meet  for  the  more  serious  con- 
sideration of  fundamental  educational  ques- 
tions but  should  also  direct  investigations  and 
conduct  research.  The  appointment  of  special 
committees  for  this  purpose  was  distinctly 
authorized  in  the  articles  of  organization.  The 
council  was  also  to  recommend  educational 
questions  or  the  results  of  investigation  to  the 
directors  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation for  their  consideration,  and  was  to  make 
a  report  to  the  association  on  the  work  of  the 
council  for  the  year.  The  recording  and  report- 
ing of  current  educational  progress  was  to  be  a 
part  of  its  work.  During  the  first  twenty  years 
of  its  existence  the  council  rendered  valuable 
service,  and  the  record  of  its  discussions  shows 
that  the  members  considered  most  of  the 
important  topics  of  the  day.  Many  short  but 
important  individual  reports  were  made  by 
memlsers  and  considered.  The  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools,  sub- 
mitted in  1897,  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Relations  of  Public  Libraries  to  Public 
Schools  made  in  1899,  were  longer  cooperative 
studies.  During  the  past  ten  years,  however, 
the  council  has  considered  few  problems  of 
fundamental  importance. 

This  plan  for  a  Council  of  Education  has 
been  copied  in  more  or  less  detail  by  a  number 
of  State  Teachers'  Associations,  and  in  a  few 
associations  such  a  body  is  still  rendering  im- 
portant service.  The  difficulty  which  con- 
fronts such  a  selected  body  is  that,  under  the 
democratic  methods  of  election  which  prevail, 
and  with  election  open  to  all  members,  persons 
are  elected  to  the  councils  becau.se  of  other 
considerations  than  ability  and  willingness  to 
work,  the  membersliip  is  enlarged  to  make  place 
for  others,  and  the  council  loses  its  early  vigor 
and  usefulness.  E.  P.  C. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION. —The  differ- 
ent asjwcts  of  this  ])roblcm  will  be  found  dis- 
tributed under  various  topics;  e.g.  England; 
Education  in;  France,  Education  in;  Ger- 
many, Education  in;  Scotland,  Education 
in;  and  other  national  systems,  where  the  de- 
velopment of  public  education  is  given  under  the 
historical  sections.  For  this  country  see  under 
Colonial  Period  in  American  Education; 
Massachusetts,  State  op;  and  the  historical 
sections  of  the  articles  on  the  other  state  systems, 
e.g.  Alahama,  State  of.  Sec  also  Democracy 
AND  Education;  Citizenship  and  Education; 
Family  Education;  School  and  Life;  Course 
OF  Study,  Theory  of  ;  Courses  of  Study,  etc., 
and  th(!  articles  on  the  more  recent  develop- 
ments in  special  fields  of  Agricultural  Educa- 


tion; Commercial  Education;  Industrial 
Education.  See  further  Attendance,  Com- 
pulsory; Child  Labor;  Childhood,  Legisla- 
tion for  the  Conservation  and  Protection 
of,  etc.  The  general  development  of  the 
principle  of  public  education  is  treated  under 
Free  Schools;  see  also  in  this  connection  Fees  ; 
the  general  method  of  support  is  outlined  under 
Taxation. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION. —  See  Teachers'  Voluntary  Asso- 
ciations. 

NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
UNITED    STATES    AND    EDUCATION,— 

The  whole  policy  of  national  aid  has  been  a 
slow  and  a  gradual  development,  but  following 
a  slowly  evolving  plan.  The  organization  and 
control  of  the  educational  systems  themselves 
have  been  left  to  the  states,  the  national  gov- 
ernment merely  aiding  and  encouraging  the 
states  by  granting  them  educational  endow- 
ments from  the  vast  national  domain.  As  a 
total  the  aid  granted  has  been  large,  but  it 
has  been  unevenly  distributed. 

The  large  national  domain  was  acquired  as 
the  result  of  state  cessions,  purchase,  treaty, 
and  the  fortunes  of  war.  The  cessions  west 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  made  by  the  original 
states  between  1780  and  1802,  foiTncd  the 
beginning  of  the  national  domain.  This  was 
added  to  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1802, 
the  Oregon  boundary  treaty  settlement  of 
1846,  and  the  outcome  of  the  war  with 
Me>uco,  in  1S4S.  After  the  consideration  of 
a  number  of  proposals,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, in  1785,  adopted  a  system  of  rectangular 
land  survey  for  the  new  domain,  based  in  large 
part  on  the  old  New  England  system  of  "town 
planting,"  which,  after  slight  modifications, 
was  adopted  in  final  form  in  1796,  and  is  known 
as  the  Congressional  land  survey.  Lender  it 
the  national  domain  has  been  laid  out  into 
rectangular  townships,  six  miles  square,  and 
these  have  in  turn  been  divided  into  sections, 
one  mile  square.  From  this  form  of  survey 
the  lands  have  been  sold  and  the  endowment 
grants  made. 

Land  Grants  for  Common  Schools.  —  Di.^posal 
of  the  Lands.  —  In  April,  17S3,  Colonel  Timo- 
thy Pickering  drew  up  certain  propositions 
for  settling  a  new  state  in  the  national  domain, 
in  what  i,s  now  Ohio,  the  same  to  be  settled  by 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  federal  army.  The 
proposal  of  Pickering  is  significant  as  containing 
the  earliest  suggestion  of  national  land  grants 
for  education,  as  follows:  — 

"  Art.  7.  Thfise  riKhts  bpiiiE  sfcurpd,  all  tho  surplus 
laiifls  shall  be  the  oommoti  property  of  the  State,  and 
be  disposed  of  for  the  conmioii  Kood  ;  as  for  laying  out 
roads,  l)uildiiig  bridges,  en^etirig  pulilie  liuililiiigs,  es- 
tablishing schools  and  aeadeniies,  d"f raying  the  expenses 
of  government,  and  other  publie  uses." 
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Two  years  later  the  Ordinance  of  1785,  ordering 
the  rectaiiRular  system  of  survey,  contained  a 
provision  that  "  there  shall  be  reserved  the  lot 
No.  1(5  of  every  township  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  sciiools  within  the  said  township." 
Tht»  famous  Ordinance  of  1787  merely  stated 
in  principle,  for  the  entire  Northwest  Territory, 
what  had  been  specifically  provided  for  in  a 
part  of  Ohio  in   1785. 

In  1787  a  New  England  company,  known  as 
"  The  Ohio  Comi)any  of  Associates,"  purchased 
1,500,000  acres  of  land  on  the  Ohio,  and  in 
arranging  for  this  sale  Congress  agreed  with 
the  ))urchasers  to  reserve  Section  16  in  every 
township  for  schools,  and  Section  29  for  religion; 
and  to  grant,  in  addition,  two  complete  town- 
ships   for    the    benefit    of    a    university.     The 


make  additional  concessions.  The  new  Con- 
gress also  refused  to  grant  lands  to  the  Ohio 
Company  in  lieu  of  those  of  Section  29  (religion) 
which  were  found  to  have  been  sold,  and  the 
grant  of  sections  for  rehgion  nowhere  ai)i)ears 
again.  In  1792  the  new  state  of  Kentucky 
antl  in  179G  Tennessee  were  admitted  to  the 
Union,  but  no  land  grants  were  made  to  them. 
Ohio  fslablishes  a  Type  and  a  Pidlcij.  — 
With  the  admission  of  Ohio,  in  1802,  our  land- 
grant  policy  for  education  really  begins.  A 
definite  precedent  was  here  established,  which 
has  been  followed,  and  extended,  in  the  ad- 
mission of  all  subsequent  states.  The  ena- 
bling act  for  the  admission  of  Ohio  contained  a 
definitely  proposed  bargain,  which,  if  accepted 
by  the  state,  was  to  be  binding  on  Congress, 
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university  lands  were  given  to  the  care  and 
management  of  the  legislature  of  the  future 
state,  but  the  control  of  the  sections  for  schools 
and  religion  was  left  undecided.  Similar  terms 
were  made  in  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  1,000,- 
000  acres  on  the  lower  Ohio  to  .John  C.  Symmes 
in  1788.  In  these  laws  and  grants  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  may  be  seen  the 
beginnings  of  a  national  land-grant  policy, 
though  it  was  some  years  afterward  before  a 
settled  policy  may  be  said  to  have  been  deter- 
mined upon.  On  the  organization  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  in  1789,  many  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  new  Congress  for  special 
grants  of  land  and  for  the  sale  of  land  at  re- 
duced prices,  and  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  the  Congress  that  it  consistently  refused  to 


and  irrevocable.  If  the  new  state  would  agree 
by  ordinance  to  exempt  from  taxation  all 
public  lands  sold  by  Congress  within  the  state, 
for  five  years  after  sale.  Congress  agreed  to 
give  to  the  new  state  certain  salt  springs;  to 
give  to  the  state  5  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  all  public  lands  within  the  state; 
and  to  give  the  16th  section  for  schools  to 
the  inhabitants  of  each  township.  This  was 
a  definite  exchange  of  pro])erty  and  rights  of 
value,  and  Congress  was  actuated  as  much  by 
a  desire  to  increase  the  market  for  national 
lands  as  it  was  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
schools.  Nevertheless,  this  bargain  inaugu- 
rated a  policy  which  was  followed  in  the  ad- 
mission of  subsequent  states,  even  after  the 
taxation  exemption  pro\nsion  was  dropped. 
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In  1803  Congress  confirmed  to  Ohio  all  pre- 
ceding grants  for  schools;  extended  the  grants  to 
certain  reservations  not  before  included;  granted 
the  state  another  township  for  a  university; 
declared  the  grants  "to  be  for  schools,  and  for 
no  other  use,  intent,  or  purpose  whatever"; 
and  vested  the  control  of  the  school  lands  in 
the  legislature,  in  trust  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned. The  same  year  the  provisions  of  the 
Oliio  act  were  extended  to  the  territory  "  south 
of  the  state  of  Tennessee,"  and  in  1806  Con- 
gress, in  settling  a  dispute  with  Tennessee, 
provided  for  the  reservation  of  "  640  acres  to 
every  6  miles  square  "  for  schools,  and  granted 
the  state,  in  return  for  certain  concessions, 
100,000  acres  for  academies  and  a  like  amount 
for  two  colleges.  With  the  admission  of  In- 
diana in  1816,  Mississippi  in  1817,  Illinois  in 
ISIS,  and  Alabama  in  1819,  bargains  and  grants 
similar  to  the  one  for  Ohio  were  made  by  Con- 
gress. With  the  admission  of  Missouri  in 
1821  the  grants  for  schools  were  extended  to 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  as  well  as  to  the  na- 
tional domain  derived  from  the  state  cessions. 
Louisiana  had  received  no  grant  of  school 
lands  on  its  admission  in  1812,  but  in  1834  the 
16th  section  was  granted  the  state,  "  wherever 
the  same  had  not  been  sold."  All  states  there- 
after admitted  received  grants  of  lands  for 
schools,  with  the  exception  of  Maine,  which 
was  carved  from  Massachusetts;  Texas,  in 
which  the  national  government  owned  no 
land;  and  West  Virginia,  which  was  carved 
from  Virginia. 

Three  Types  of  Grants;  Leases. — Three 
types  of  grants  were  used  before  1840.  In  the 
Ohio  type  of  grant  the  16th  section,  or  its  pro- 
ceeds, was  "  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
each  township,  for  the  use  of  schools."  In- 
diana in  1816  and  Mississippi  in  1817  followed 
the  Ohio  type  of  grant.  With  the  admission  of 
Illinois  in  1818,  the  16th  section  was  "  granted 
to  the  state,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
of  such  township,  for  the  use  of  schools." 
Alabama  in  1S19  reverted  to  the  Ohio  type 
of  grant,  but  Missouri  in  1821,  and  Arkansas 
in  1836  followed  the  Illinois  type  of  grant. 
By  the  time  Michigan  came  to  be  admitted 
in  1837,  the  evils  of  both  forms  of  grants  had 
become  so  apparent  that  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  memorialized  Congress 
to  grant  the  16th  section  lands  "to  the  state, 
for  the  u.se  of  schools,"  and  to  be  applied  with- 
out reference  to  townshi])  lines.  To  this 
Congress  assented,  and  this  wise  form  of  grant 
has  been  followed  in  the  case  of  all  subsequent 
states.  By  about  1850  the  policy  of  making 
grants  for  schools  had  become  settled,  and 
after  that  time  the  reservations  were  ordered 
at  the  time  the  survey  of  the  territory  was  made, 
the  sections  being  held  in  reserve  for  the  future 
state. 

At  first  there  was  no  permission  to  sell  the 
school  lands,  and  they  were  held  under  lease. 
This  proved    unprofitable,  and    in   1824  Ohio 
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led  the  way  by  memorializing  Congress  for 
permission  to  sell  her  school  lands.  This  was 
granted  in  1826,  and  similar  permission  was 
soon  granted  to  the  other  states.  This  led 
to  much  waste  and  many  abuses.  Beginning 
with  Colorado  in  1S76,  Congress  has  imposed 
increasing  restrictions  as  to  the  sale  price,  so  as 
to  insure  proper  returns. 

Additional  Scctio7i  GrarUs.  —  Up  to  1S50 
all  states  admitted,  beginning  with  Ohio,  had 
received  the  16th  section  for  schools,  except 
Maine  and  Texas.  When  the  survey  of  the 
Oregon  country  was  ordered  in  1848,  Congress 
departed  from  the  previous  policy  and  ordered 
the  reservation  of  sections  16  and  36  in  every 
township  for  the  benefit  of  schools  in  the  future 
state  or  states.  California,  enteiing  the  Union 
in  1850,  was  the  first  state  to  receive  two  sec- 
tions, and  two  sections  were  granted  to  all 
new  states  thereafter,  except  West  Virginia, 
up  to  1896.  When  Utah  was  admitted  in 
1896,  four  sections  in  each  township,  the  2d, 
16th,  32d,  and  36th,  were  granted  to  the 
state  for  schools,  and  this  form  of  grant  was 
also  followed  in  the  admission  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  In  admitting  Oklahoma  in 
1907  the  most  liberal  of  all  grants  was  made. 
The  state  was  granted  the  16th  and  36th  sec- 
tions for  schools;  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  in 
money,  in  lieu  of  grants  in  Indian  Territory 
lands;  section  13  for  normal  schools,  the  ag- 
ricultural college,  and  the  university;  section  33 
for  charitable,  penal,  and  reformatory  insti- 
tutions; and  other  acreage  grants  for  individ- 
ual institutions  mentioned  further  on  in  this 
article. 

Value  of  these  Gra7)ts.  —  The  total  of  these  land 
grants  for  common  schools  is  about  81,064,300 
acres.  This,  is  equal  to  an  area  about  the  size 
of  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois 
combined,  and,  at  the  traditional  price  of  $1.25 
per  acre  for  government  land,  would  be  worth 
about  $100,000,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
grants  have  produced  much  more  than  this 
amount,  the  sale  price  of  lands  in  the  newer 
Western  states  being  many  times  the  old  figure. 
Many  of  the  earlier  grants  were  grossly  mis- 
managed, and  in  some  cases  the  money  when 
accumulated  was  borrowed  by  the  state  and 
spent,  leaving  to-day  only  "  a  perpetual  obli- 
gation "  on  which  the  state  pays  interest  from 
the  proceeds  of  general  taxation.  In  the  states 
admitted  since  1850,  however,  the  land  grants 
have  been  looked  after  with  greater  care,  and 
since  1875  excellent  results  have  been  obtained. 
The  accompanying  map  shows  the  distribution 
of  the  grants,  and  the  following  tabulated  sum- 
mary shows  the  approximate  values  of  them. 
That  a  total  permanent  school  fund  of 
$500,000,000  may  in  time  be  obtained  from 
these  school-section  grants  seems  prolnible, 
while  the  amount  mav  eventnallv  prove  still 
larger.  Of  this  estimate  of  $500,000,000  but 
.$6,000,000  is  in  the  old  slave  states;  ,?35,000,- 
000  is  in  Oklahoma;    $27,000,000  is  in  the  old 
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Northwest  Territory  states,  two  fifths  of  wliich  is 
huul  belonging  to  "the  city  of  Chicago;  Sl')",- 
OIH),0()0  is  in  tiie  Phiins  states;  S20o,()()(),00() 
in  the  so-called  Mountain  states;  and 
$72,000,000  is  ill  the  three  Pacific  Coast  states. 


Groups  of  Statks 


11  states  ndm.  before  1S25 
0  states  adin.  1825-1841) 
8  states  adm.  1850-1889 

10  states  adm.  1889-1912 


Totals  


ACRKS 
RECKIVED 


Section 
Grants 


0,405.382 

4,720,153 

20,223,353 

43.049.412 


81,004,300 


I'lnd 

DEIt[VEn 

FROM  Sale 
(Approxi- 
mate) 


\'ahe 
OF  Unsold 
Lands 
(.Approxi- 
mate) 


S15,2.W,00n  I  $13,000,000 
S,7.i(1,(IO0         l,2.')n,0fl0 

35,.'.iiiiMiiii      ■:i:.,7:.n.noo 
43..">ilii,iniii     ,iiin,iiijn,(i(l0 


S103.000,0UOiS4I0,000.000 


1  Three  fourths  of  this  amount  is  land  belonging  to  the  city 
of  Chicago. 

Protests  of  the  Older  States.  —  It  will  he  no- 
ticed from  the  map  of  the  United  States,  show- 
ing the  distribution  of  these  land  grants  for 
common  schools,  that  certain  states  received 
no  grants  for  schools  whatever..  Tliis  has  for 
long  been  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  and  protest 
on  the  part  of  the  older  states.  Maryland  in 
1821  drew  up  a  long  and  detailed  statement, 
which  it  transmitted  to  Congress  and  to  each  of 
the  states,  setting  forth  the  facts  as  to  the 
grants;  declaring  that  eacli  state  in  the  Union 
had  "  an  equal  right  to  participate  in  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public  lands,  the  common  property 
of  the  Union  ";  and  requesting  Congress  to 
make  similar  appropriations  of  land  to  each  of 
the  other  states.  The  legislatures  of  Maine, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  New  .Jersey,  Delaw-are,  and  Kentucky 
indorsed  the  Maryland  memorial  and  also 
transmitted  to  Congress  carefully  prepared 
memorials  prajing  for  similar  grants  for  com- 
mon schools.  Ohio  alone  among  the  states 
opposed  the  grants.  The  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  of  the  Senate  was  "  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  justice  and  expediency  "  of  making 
such  grants,  and  reported  adversely,  holding 
that  the  so-called  grants  had  in  reality  been 
"  sales  bottomed  on  valuable  considerations," 
and  that  to  grant  large  areas  of  land  to  other 
states  would  greatly  impede  the  development 
of  the  states  in  which  the  land  was  located.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  committee  stated  that  it 
would  be  both  "  just  and  expedient  to  grant  a 
per  centum  on  the  sales  of  public  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  education  in  such  states 
as  had  not  received  the  aid  of  the  government." 
Tills  was  not  done. 

The  question  has  come  up  from  time  to  time, 
but  no  settlement  has  ever  been  reached.  One 
of  the  most  recent  proposals  was  a  bill  intro- 
duced into  (^jngress  in  1894-1895,  proposing 
to  give  sufficient  land  to  the  states  to  equalize 
all  grants  to  an  equivalence  of  tw^o  sections  for 
all.  It  was  estimated  that  this  would  require 
about  28,000,000  acres,  but  no  action  was 
taken.     It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  older 
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states  have  not  received  their  just  share  in 
these  grants  from  the  national  domain.  That 
they  would  have  wasted  their  share  had  they 
been  given  section  grants  at  the  beginning, 
seems  probable.  The  story  of  the  waste  of  the 
school  lands  by  the  states  admitted  Ijeforc 
18.')0,  and  the  squandering  of  the  Suri)lu3 
Revenue  distribution  of  1837  by  most  of  the 
older  states,  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  what 
would  iiave  been  the  result.  That  these  grants 
have  greatly  stimulated  an  interest  in  education 
in  the  newer  states  to  the  west  cannot  be  (jues- 
tioned,  and  it  is  jjrobable  that  national  grants 
to  the  older  states,  even  now,  might  awaken  a 
new  interest  in  tlie  work  of  public  education. 
Other  Grants  for  Common  Schools.  —  Saline 
Grants.  —  In  the  bargain  made  at  the  time  of 
the  admission  of  Ohio,  certain  saline  lands 
were  given  to  the  state,  and  these  were  in  turn 
put  into  the  school  fund;  24,216  acres  were 
granted  in  all,  and  their  final  sale  added 
$41,024  to  the  school  fund.  Indiana,  similarly, 
received  23,830  acres,  from  which  about 
$8.5,000  were  derived.  Shortly  afterward  it 
became  customary  to  grant  two  full  townships 
of  saline  lands  to  each  state,  on  its  admission, 
to  be  devoted  to  any  purpose  the  state  saw  fit, 
though  in  the  admission  of  all  states  after 
Colorado  (1876),  except  Utah,  the  grant  of 
saline  lands  has  been  omitted.  In  Utah  all 
saline  lands  in  the  state  were  given  to  the  state 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state  university.  About 
900,000  acres  of  saline  lands  have  been  granted 
to  the  different  states,  most  of  which  have  been 
used  for  educational  purposes.  Some  states 
have  added  the  proceeds  to  the  permanent 
school  fund,  some  have  used  the  lands  to  endow 
the  normal  schools,  and  one  or  two  states  have 
added  the  lands  to  the  university  grants. 
Just  how  much  these  saline  grants  have  pro- 
duced is  not  known,  but  probably  something 
over  a  million  dollars. 

The  Fire  Per  Cent  Fund.  —  In  the  enabling  act 
for  the  admission  of  Ohio  the  plan  of  granting  5 
per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  all  pub- 
lic lands  lying  within  the  state,  for  internal  im- 
provements, was  begun,  and  has  since  been  con- 
tinued in  the  case  of  all  new  states,  except  Maine, 
Texas,  and  West  Virginia.  With  the  admission 
of  Illinois  in  1818,  a  portion  (three  fifths)  of  this 
funil  was  for  the  first  time  given  for  education, 
and  was  used  for  the  normal  university.  This 
state,  however,  formed  an  exception,  as  the 
fund  was  not  again  devoted  to  education  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  Since  1860  the  grant  has 
been  uniformly  given  for  additions  to  the  com- 
mon school  fund  of  the  states,  and,  in  the  case 
of  all  states  admitted  between  1845  and  1860 
except  Minnesota,  the  fund  has  since  been 
diverted  to  education,  with  the  permission  of 
Congress.  In  all  $7,187,316  had  been  added 
to  the  permanent  school  funds  of  the  difTerent 
new  states  from  this  source,  up  to  1910,  and 
four  fifths  of  this  has  been  to  the  school  funds 
of  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
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The  Surplus  Revenue.  —  The  idea  of  devoting 
a  portion  of  the  money  derived  from  the  sale 
of  public  lands  to  the  cause  of  education,  and 
of  di\'iding  it  in  some  equal  proportion  among 
the  states,  seems  to  have  been  often  considered. 
In  1826  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  of  the 
House  presented  a  report  declaring  that  the 
public  domain  constituted  "  a  common  fund 
for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  states,"  and  recom- 
mended a  distribution  among  the  states  of 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  land  sales  for  the 
support  of  common  schools.  Between  1S17 
and  1827  there  was  an  annual  surplus  of  na- 
tional revenue  of  from  two  to  six  million 
dollars.  By  1827  the  extinction  of  the  na- 
tional debt  seemed  certain,  and,  as  it  was  at  that 
time  believed  that  the  money  could  not  be  spent, 


a  presidential  veto,  it  was  put  in  the  form  of 
"  a  deposit  of  money  amony  the  states." 
After  reserving  $5,000,000,  all  money  remaining 
in  the  Treasury  on  Jan.  1,  1837,  was  to 
be  deposited  with  the  states,  in  proportion 
to  their  representation  in  Congress,  and  in 
four  equal  quarterly  installments.  Only  three 
payments  were  ever  made,  as  the  panic  of  1837 
soon  left  the  Treasury  empty.  Altogether, 
$28,171,453.86  was  "  deposited,"  the  deposit 
varving  from  $286,751.49  to  Delaware,  to 
$4,041,520.71  to  New  York.  The  deposit  was 
everywhere  regarded  as  a  distribution,  and  none 
of  the  money  has  ever  been  called  for.  Of 
the  total  amount  distributed,  appro.ximately 
$7,500,000  actually  exists  to-day,  the  interest 
on  all  of  which  is  devoted  to  schools.     Over 
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constitutionally,  for  internal  improvements, 
visions  of  a  great  annual  surplus  began 
to  appear.  As  early  as  1826  a  bill  to 
distribute  $5,000,000  among  the  states  was 
proposed.  The  bill  failed  to  pass,  but  the  idea 
was  cherished.  In  1831  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  asked  Congress  for  a  distribu- 
tion. In  1833  Clay's  l)ill  for  the  distribution 
of  the  land  revenues  among  the  states  was 
passed,  but  vetoed  by  President  Jackson. 
The  money  was  to  be  used  for  education,  in- 
ternal improvement,  colonization,  or  the  ex- 
tinction of  state  debts.  The  matter  soon 
became  a  political  i.ssue,  and  a  feeling  of  injus- 
tice on  the  part  of  the  old  states  ran  t  hrough 
it  all.  Finally,  in  1836,  the  distribution  so 
long  talked  about  was  made;  though,  to  avoid 


half  of  this  amount  is  that  of  New  York. 
There  is  also  an  interest  charge,  in  eight  states, 
on  $6,405,837.74  of  lost  funds,  raised  by  taxa- 
tion and  now  devoted  to  the  support  of  schools. 
The  school  funds  of  the  different  states 
actually  received  about  one  fourth  of  this 
distribution,  and  to-day  draw  interest  on  about 
half  of  it.  Almost  all  of  the  deposit  not  put 
into  school  funds  was  sciuandercd  or  lost. 

The  Internal  Improvement  Act  of  1S41-  —  One 
section  of  this  law  (8)  has  been  of  much  im- 
portance to  education.  By  its  terms,  500,000 
acres  of  public  land  were  granted  to  each 
state  admitted  after  1800,  except  Maine,  to  be 
selected  by  the  state,  and  the  same  grant  was 
made  to  all  new  states  admitted  thereafter  up 
to    1889,    except    Texas    and    West    Virginia. 
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Tlio  laiiil  was  at  first  given  for  internal  ini- 
])r()V('nient.s,  but  after  1.S45  the  grant  was  di- 
verted to  edueation  in  all  eases  except  Minne- 
sota. Beginning  with  the  states  admitted  in 
18Si)  and  after,  Congress  has  made  important 
spceihe  grants,  ranging  from  500, ()()()  to 
2,l(iO,000  acres,  to  each  new  state  in  lieu  of 
this  and  the  salt  land  grants.  A  brief  state- 
ment of  the  amount  and  apjiroxiniate  value  of 
these  500,000  acre  grants  to  new  states,  made 


tlic  .siilcs  have  avcniKcd  two  to  five  timos  this 
uninuiit.  Ill  Arizona  and  Now  Mexico  certain 
laiitlH  cuiiiiot  be  »ol<i  for  le.H}«  than  $25  an  acre. 
The  total  of  all  the  Hpecific  ^raiit.s  to  the  last 
ten  states  admitted  i.s  1  l.i-J.t.OhO  acres.  Of 
this  amount  t),050,5-l()  acres  havtt  heen  for  pur- 
poses specified  above  a,s  educational.  The  edu- 
cational lands  cr.iiited  to  the  la.st  ten  states  are 
worth  from  $40,()UU,0U0  to  S  00,000,000,  at  least. 

Swamp    Land   Grants.  —  In    1849    Congress 
granted  to  the  state  of  Louisiana,  on  its  appli- 


u.  s.  surplus 
heve:koz  distiibution 

OF     1836-r 


All    Lost.   .    . 

Largely  Lost  .  I        I 

Hiv«   yund.  .  .   I'y:  ] 

Intr,  for  Kduc,    T 
now.  ,..■'■ 


under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1841,  is  as 
follows :  — 

1.  General  grants  made  to  the  .states  ad- 

mitted before    1889.      Put    into    the 
common  school   funds  of   the  states, 
5,000,000  acres.     Minimum  sale  price 
fixed  by  law,  $1.25  per  acre. 
Lands  sold  so  far  (about  J)  have  pro- 

duccd  about $6,000,000 

Lands  still  on  hand,  probably  worth 

about $8,000.000 

Total  gains  to  common  school  funds 

from  grants  up  to  1889,  about   .     .   $14,000,000. 

2.  Specific  grants  for  educational   purposes,    1889  and 

since,  in  lieu  of  the  500,000  acre  grant  for  schools: 
—  For  universities,  1,040.000  acres;  for  schools 
of  mines,  680,000  acres;  for  agricultural  colleges, 
1,000,000  acres;  for  normal  schools,  1,260.000 
acres;  for  schools  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 
560,000  acres;  for  reform  schools,  .specifically, 
230,000  acres;  for  reformatory,  penal,  and  charit- 
able institutions.  1,180,000  acres;  and  in  Okla- 
homa Section  13  (706,540  acres)  was  granted,  J  for 
normal  schools,  ^  for  the  univer8it\'.  and  J  for 
the  agricultural  college.  Other  specifie  grants  have 
been  for  such  purposes  as  insane  asylums,  public 
buildings,  penitentiaries,  ho.spitals,  and  irrigation. 
On  most  of  this  land  a  minimum  sale  price  of 
$10  an  acre  was  placed,  and  in  most  of  the  states 


cation,  all  of  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands 
within  the  state,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in 
constructing  levees  and  drains.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  law  was  made  general,  and  many 
statc§  have  shared.  The  act  applied  only  to 
the  new  or  public-land  states.  In  1857  all 
lands  so  far  selected  were  confirmed  to  the 
states.  In  1860  Minnesota  and  Oregon  were 
granted  swamp  lands,  and  in  1866  California 
received  such  grants.  Since  that  date  the 
grant  has  not  been  made  to  any  new  state. 
A  number  of  the  states  have  used  this  grant, 
or  the  balance  after  paying  for  drainage  work, 
for  education  instead  of  for  internal  improve- 
ments, and  have  put  either  all,  or  the  net  |)ro- 
ceeds,  into  the  permanent  state  school  fund. 
Illinois,  for  example,  has  received  much  of  its 
permanent  school  fund  from  this  source,  if 
we  omit  the  lands  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  A 
total  of  something  over  60,000,000  acres  of 
swamp  lands  was  granted  to  the  states,  about 
three  fourths  of  which  grants  were  devoted  to 
educational  purposes,  and  mostly  put  into  the 
common  school  funds.     These  have   probably 
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brought  in  from  S12,000,000  to  $15,000,000  for 
educational  purposes.  Perhaps  two  thirds  of 
this  amount  is  in  existence  to-day,  some  of  it 
having  been  spent  by  the  states,  and  an  in- 
terest charge  being  all  that  is  left.  Some 
swamp  lands  are  still  unsold. 

Forest  Reserve  Income.  —  By  an  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1908,  Congress  now  makes  grants  of 
25  per  cent  of  the  income  of  each  national 
forest  reserve,  for  tlie  benefit  of  schools  and 
roads  within  the  county  in  which  the  forest 
reserve  is  located.  This  grant  produced 
$438,702  in  1909-1910,  and  in  time  will  produce 
very  substantial  incomes  for  certain  counties 
having  national  forest  reserves  within  their 
borders. 


grant  was  changed  in  purpose,  on  the  request  of 
a  number  of  the  states.  Such  of  the  saline- 
land  grants  and  the  deposit  fund  as  went 
to  education  was  so  devoted  by  the  states. 

Between  1867,  when  Nebraska  entered  the 
Union,  and  1889,  but  one  state  (Colorado,  1876) 
was  admitted.  When  Congress  came  to  admit 
the  two  Dakotas,  Montana,  and  Washington 
in  1889,  and  Wyoming  and  Idaho  in  1890,  the 
national  aid  policy,  as  it  had  finally  evolved, 
is  seen.  The  two  sections  in  each  township 
in  the  state  (Indian  reservations  excepted) 
were  granted  to  the  state  for  common  schools; 
the  5  per  cent  fund  was  also  granted  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  same  purpose;  and,  in  lieu  of  the 
swamp  land  grants  and  the  500,000  acre  grant. 


Vsed  lor  Internal 

IiTiprov«ment3  .   .  . 
Tut   into   School    Tund,    by 

pemission   of   Congress   .  .  ['.jS-.j 

Civ'n   to   School    Fund  .    . 

Received  specific   grants  of^ — _, 
land  in  lieu  of  Act.  .    .   .  [~-3r-j 

Statee  in  wliite  receivei  -no  land. 


(Law  of  1841) 


The  Xatio?ial  Aid  Policy  ns  Fiunlly  Evolved.  — 
Starting  from  a  form  of  bargain  for  the  sale 
of  land,  the  policy  of  making  grants  for  educa- 
tional purposes  has  gradually  evolved  into  one 
of  very  marked  proportions.  Perhaps  the 
pressure  of  the  new  states  for  grants  for  educa- 
tional purposes  has  done  more  to  bring  these 
educational  grants  about  than  has  the  desire 
of  Congress  to  help  education  in  the  states. 
The  16th  and  succeeding  section  grants  were 
given  for  schools  from  the  first,  but  the 
form  of  grant  was  finally  evolved  vinder  a  re- 
quest from  a  state.  The  5  per  cent  fund  was 
at  first  given  for  internal  improvements,  but 
was  gradually  diverted  to  education.  The 
swamp  land  grants  have  been  devoted  to  edu- 
cational jnirposes  by  the  states  without  sug- 
gestion   from    Congress.     The    500,000    acre 


500,000  acres  of  laud,  to  be  located  by  the 
state,  were  granted  for  specific  educational 
objects,  such  as  the  university,  the  agricultural 
college,  normal  schools,  a  school  of  mines,  re- 
form schools,  deaf  and  blind  asylums,  and 
charitable  and  reformatory  institutions.  A 
minimum  sale  price  of  $10  per  acre  was  fixed, 
freedom  from  sectarian  or  denominational 
control  for  all  schools  was  required  to  be 
pledged  by  the  state,  and  the  state  was  re- 
([uired  to  pledge  the  inviolability  of  all  the 
educational  grants.  These  grants  reached  a 
climax  in  the  enabling  act  for  Oklahoma  in 
1907,  and  attained  a  scale  of  munificence 
equaled  nowhere  else.  (See  special  articles 
on  Oklahoma,  State  of,  for  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  these  grants;  on  the  other  state  school 
systems,  for  a  statement  of  their  grants,  and  the 
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amount  of  llicir  iwTmancnt  school  funds;  and 
on  New  Mexico,  State  of,  for  a  statement 
of  the  grants  made  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.) 
The  grants  to  Oldaiionia  totah>d  3,876, 103 
acres,  estimated  as  worth  $20  per  acre  as  a 
minimum.  This  is  an  area  three  fourth.s  as 
large  as  the  slate  of  Massachusetts. 

One  new  feature  of  all  the  recent  (since  ISSO) 
enabling  acts  is  the  grants  of  land  for  normal 
schools,  asylums  for  the  care  of  defectives,  and 
charital)le  and  jienal  institutions.  A  few 
states,  still  earlier,  devoted  certain  of  their 
land  grants  to  the  endowing  of  normal  schools, 
but  it  is  only  .-^ince  1889  that  direct  grants 
for  these  schools  have  been  made  by  th(! 
National  Government.  In  all,  something  over 
a  million  and  a  half  acres  of  land  have  been 


poses  of  seminaries  of  learning,  were  confirmed 
to  the  state.  In  1806  Tennessee  was  granted 
100,000  acres  of  land  for  two  colleges,  and  a 
similar  amount  for  county  academies.  The 
enabling  act  for  Indiana  in  1816  granted  the 
state  two  townships  "  for  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing," and  vested  their  control  in  the  h^gislature 
of  the  state.  The  enabling  acts  for  nearly  all 
of  the  i)ublic  land  states  admitted  since  have 
contained  similar  grant.s^  and,  when  omitted 
from  the  enabling  acts,  equivalent  grants  have 
been  made  at  some  other  time.  All  states 
have  received  two  townshii)s  (72  sections; 
40,080  acres),  and  a  few  have  received  a  larger 
amount.  Beginning  with  the  states  admitted 
in  1889,  Congress  has,  in  each  case  except 
Wyoming,  made  specific  grants  in  addition  to 


Soutt    and  E  a»t  of  " 
Nort*    and  Wert    «{  ' 


.,  Land    Scr'ip. 
■  ,  Land    IH  Ptiice  . 


Quota     f«.    <:a^   hte"!"'    ^   Cong^s^,   30.000  ^r«. 


Grants    of  La«d,     in  Acres, 
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of 
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used  to  form  endowment  funds  for  normal 
schools.  This  is  equal  to  an  area  of  about 
one  third  the  size  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
Of  this,  95  per  cent  has  been  in  the  ten  states 
admitted  since  1889,  only  two  of  which  are 
east  of  the  Mississijipi  River.  Each  of  these 
new  states  should  derive  a  fund  from  the  grants 
of  at  least  $1,000,000  for  the  endowment  of 
its  normal  schools,  wliile  Oklahoma  should 
exceed  twice  that  sum. 

Aid  to  Higher  Education.  —  Seminary  Town- 
ship GranU.  — •  The  ordinance,  pas.sed  in  1787, 
for  the  sale  of  1,500,000  acres  of  land  to  "  the 
Ohio  Company  of  Associates,"  made  the  first 
grant  of  two  townships  for  a  university.  On 
the  admission. of  Ohio  as  a  state  in  1802,  the 
three  townships,   previously  granted  for  pur- 


the  state  university,  and  often  also  for  a  school 
of  mines  as  well.  In  the  case  of  Oklahoma  one 
section  of  land  was  granted  in  each  township 
(Section  13)  for  the  further  endowment  of  the 
university  and  the  state  preparatory  school  (one 
third),  the  agricultural  college  (one  third),  and 
the  normal  schools  (one  third).  A  total  of  about 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  of  land  has  been 
granted  to  the  states  for  university  purposes,  not 
including  the  grants  for  colleges  of  agricultural 
and  mechanic  arts,  to  be  mentioneil  further 
on.  This  is  equal  to  an  area  of  about  two 
thirds  the  size  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 
These  grants  have  produced  actual  funds  of 
about  $5,000,000,  and  unsold  lands  have  an 
approximate  value  of  $25,000,000  to  $30,000,- 
000,  and  may  produce  much  more.    Nearly  all  of 
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the  unsold  land  is  in  states  to  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Tlie  accompanying  map  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  grants.  The  old  states,  it  will 
be  noticed,  have  never  shared  in  these  grants. 
From  time  to  time  proposals  to  make  grants 
of  land  to  the  old  states  as  well  have  been  up 
for  consideration.  In  1819  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands  of  the  House  was  instructed 
"  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  appropri- 
ating 100,000  acres  of  land  to  each  state,  for 
the  endowment  of  a  university  in  each  state." 
They  reported  against  the  plan,  largely  because 
of  the  disturbance  in  land  prices  which  would 
be  produced  and  the  conflicts  which  would 
arise  between  states  from  the  location  of  the 
grants.  If  such  aid  were  to  be  granted  the 
committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  "  it  should 
be  given  in  money."  These  are  the  same 
objections  which  were  urged  against  the  Mary- 
land proposal  in  1821,  and  against  all  other 
similar  proposals  up  to  1862. 

The  Land  Grant  Colleges.  —  In  1850  Michi- 
gan petitioned  Congress  for  a  grant  of  350,000 
acres  of  public  land  to  aid  the  state  to  endow 
a  college  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  but  the 
grant  was  refused.  In  1858  ^lichigan  renewed 
the  petition,  and  in  1859  a  bill  making  such  a 
grant  finally  passed  both  houses  of  Congress. 
The  bill  granted  to  each  state  20,000  acres  of 
public  land  for  each  senator  and  representative 
in  Congress,  to  which  the  state  would  be  en- 
titled by  the  census  of  1860,  to  be  used  in  found- 
ing a  college  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts.  The  bill  was  opposed  by  the 
Southern  members,  and  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  in  a  message  which  is  an  in- 
teresting summary  of  the  old  objections  to 
such  grants.  In  1862  a  bill  drawn  on  similar 
Hnes,  except  that  the  grant  was  raised  to  30,000 
acres  for  each  member  in  Congress,  and  instruc- 
tion in  military  science  and  tactics  was  added, 
was  passed  and  signed  by  President  Lincoln. 
This  was  the  famous  Morrill  Land  Act.  By 
subsequent  legislation  the  time  for  accepting 
the  grant  was  extended  to  1869,  and  the  time 
for  opening  the  colleges  to  1874.  States  yet 
to  be  admitted,  and  states  which  had  been  in 
rebellion,  were  specifically  included  in  the 
grants.  In  all,  including  additions  made  by 
recent  enabling  acts,  a  total  of  11,367,832  acres 
has  been  granted  for  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts  as  a  result  of  the  new  jiolicy 
inaugurated  in  1862.  This  is  an  area  half  as 
large  as  the  state  of  Indiana.  The  ma])  shows 
the  distribution  of  the  grants,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  for  the  first  time  the  old  states  re- 
ceived a  share.  Eighteen  states  added  the 
endowment  to  that  of  their  state  universities, 
and  combined  the  two  institutions  into  one. 
Four  states  gave  the  grant  to  private  colleges 
or  universities  already  established  within  the 
state.  The  remaining  states  founded  separate 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  (See  si)ecial 
article  on  Agricultukal  Education.) 
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The  financial  returns  from  this  large  grant  of 
land  for  higher  education  have  been  very  dis- 
appointing, although  the  educational  returns 
have  been  large.  A  compilation  from  the  most 
recent  returns  (1910)  gives  the  following  as 
the  results  of  the  grant:  — 

Total    acres   granted,    law   of    1862,    and 

subsequent  grants 11.367,832 

Total  acres  sold  to  date 9,570,401 

Total  funds  produced  from  the  lands  sold  $13,736478 
Total  annual  income  from  these  funds,  for 

all  colleges $823,400 

Acres  of  land  still  unsold,  mostly  western  1,797.431 

Estimated  value  of  these  unsold  lands  .  $15,020,300 
If  sold   for  estimated   value,   total   funds 

would  be $28,756,478 

This  total  is  distributed  as  follows:  — 

The  28  states  to  which  land  scrip  was  is- 
sued, received 7,940,000  acres 

These  states  still  have  unsold ....  47,600  acres 

The  fund  produced  in  these  states  is     .  $6,564,507 

Average  sale  price  per  acre  ....  $0.83 
The  20  states  to  which  lands  in  place 

were  granted,  received       ....  3,653,200  acres 

These  states  still  have  unsold      .      .     .  1,797,431  acres 

The  lands  sold  have  produced  a  fund  of  $7,171,671 

Average  sale  price  per  acre  ....  $3.99 
Estimated  value,  at  minimum  sale 

price,  of  lands  remaining  unsold  .      .  $15,020,300 

Probable  sale  value,  between  ....  $25,000,000 

and $35,000,000 

It  is  in  the  ten  states  admitted  from  1889  on 
that  the  large  funds  in  the  future  are  to  be 
expected.  Of  the  9,500,000  acres  granted 
before  1870,  8,050,000  acres,  or  84  per  cent, 
were  in  land  scrip.  The  result  was  that  all 
of  the  states  were  trying  to  sell  land  at  the  same 
time,  the  market  was  glutted,  the  price  of  land 
dropped  to  as  low  as  thirty-five  cents  an  acre, 
and  much  of  it  was  sold  for  fifty  cents  to  sixty 
cents  an  acre.  The  low  average  sale  price  per 
acre  shows  the  result. 

The  results  of  these  grants,  educationally, 
have  been  quite  different.  Probably  no  aid 
given  by  the  National  Government  for  educa- 
tion has  ever  proved  so  fruitful  as  have  these 
grants  for  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts.  Instead  of  causing  the  states  to  lean 
upon  the  National  Government  for  the  support 
of  their  educational  systems,  as  feared  by  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  the  result  has  been  the  oppo- 
site. New  and  vigorous  colleges  have  been 
created ;  small  and  feeble  state  institutions 
have  been  awakened  into  new  life;  the  agri- 
cultural and  engineering  professions  have  been 
developed;  and  the  states  have  been  stimu- 
lated to  make  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
appropriations  to  these  colleges  and  to  their 
state  universities. 

National  Money  Grants.  —  In  1887  addi- 
tional grants  were  made  to  these  land-grant 
colleges,  and  a  new  departure  in  the  matter 
of  government  aid  was  made.  A  direct  ap- 
propriation of  !pl5,0()0  per  year,  "  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  pulilic  lands,"  was  made 
from  the  National  Treasury  to  each  state  for 
the  nuiintenance  of  an  agricultural  experimental 
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station,  to  conduct  "  rcscaivhcs  or  cxpcrinu'iits 
bearing  directly  uiion  tlio  agricultural  intlu^try 
of  the  United  States."  What  was  for  so  long 
regarded  as  wliolly  unconstitutional  was  now 
accomplished  in  fact.  In  1905  the  amount 
was  increased  to  S2(),0()0,  and  thereafter  to 
increase  l)y  S'JOOO  a  year  for  five  years,  or  until 
a  nuiximum  of  .S.'5(),(K)()  was  reached  (which 
would  be  in  1910-1011),  after  which  the  annual 
sum  should  be  .«?;«), 000.  Up  to  June  30,  1912, 
a  total  of  approximately  $14,424,000  has  been 
paid  directly  to  the  states  from  the  National 
Treasury  for  experinu>ntal  work  in  agriculture. 
These  payments  have  been  so  carefully  safe- 
guarded that  there  has  been  no  misapjiro- 
priation  of  funds,  and  the  governnuMit  makes  no 
payments  to  the  states  cxcejit  upon   the  pro- 


Tlic  College  of  Agriculture  in  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  and  the  new  University  of  Porto 
Rico  have  been  admitted  to  share  in  these 
grants,  nuiking  a  total  of  fifty  states  and  terri- 
tories eligible,  by  1912,  for  total  grants  of 
iJS(),000  a  year,  or  a  total  annual  cash  appropria- 
tion to  tlie  agricultural  colleges  of  .§4,000,000. 
Up  to  .June  30,  1912,  the  total  cash  grants  under 
this  latter  api)ro])riation  have  amounted  to 
.523,920,000,  and  under  both  forms  of  grant 
to  api)roximately  .S3S,000,()()0. 

Certainly  no  grants  which  the  National 
(lovcrnment  has  made  to  the  states  for  educa- 
tional purposes  have  been  so  well  administered 
as  the  agricultural  grants,  and  probably  no 
grants  have  given  so  large  a  return  in  the  ad- 
vancement   of    scientific    knowledge    or    the 
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Coirege  or  unlTerstty. 

(-M  080  Acres  -  2Tpt^ 


duction  of  evidence  that  actual  expenditures, 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  act,  have  been 
made. 

The  results  under  this  grant  proved  .so  benc- 
fieial  that  in  1890  what  has  often  been  called 
"  the  second  Morrill  Act  "  was  passed.  This 
act  provided  for  a  direct  annual  grant  to  each 
state,  for  maintenance  and  for  the  further 
support  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  The 
grant  began  with  .S15,000  a  year  to  each  state, 
and  was  to  increase  by  .SIOOO  a  year  for  ten 
years,  or  until  an  annual  grant  of  .?25,000  was 
reached.  In  1907  Congress  further  extended 
it,  and  provided  that  the  annual  grant,  then 
825,000,  should  increase  by  .S5000  per  year, 
until  a  maximum  grant  of  .?50,000  to  each 
state  was  reached.     This  will  be  in  1911-1912. 


general  welfare  of  the  nation.  This  has  been 
in  part  due  to  better  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  National  Government  in  making  the  grant.«, 
and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  grants  have 
been  handled  by  the  colleges  themselves,  and 
not  by  the  legislatures  of  the  states. 

Proposals  for  Additional  Grants  for  Public 
Schools.  —  The  excellent  results  obtained  from 
the  grants  to  the  agricultural  colleges  have, 
within  recent  years,  inspired  a  number  of 
proposals  to  extend  such  money  grants  to  other 
forms  of  public  education.  The  "  Davis  Bills," 
which  have  been  before  Congress  in  recent 
years,  have  proposed  to  grant  national  aid 
"  for  agricultural  and  industrial  instruction  in 
secondary  schools,  for  normal  instruction  in 
agricultural  and  industrial  subjects  in  normal 
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schools,  and  for  branch  agricultural  experi- 
mental stations."  So  far  none  of  these  bills 
have  succeeded  in  pa.'ising  Congress,  owing 
to  op]3osition  to  the  endowment  of  one  class 
of  high  schools  to  the  exclusion  of  other  kinds 
of  such  schools. 

Total  of  National  Grants  for  Education.  — 
While  education  has  received  but  an  insignifi- 


cant fraction  of  the  money  appropriated  for 
all  purposes  by  the  National  Government,  the 
total  amount,  spread  over  more  than  a  century 
of  our  national  life,  has  in  itself  been  rather 
large.  Briefly  summarized,  it  has  been  about 
as  follows,  though  in  a  number  of  cases  the 
figures  given  are  not  exactly  accurate,  but 
rather  the  nearest  possible  approximations. 


Grant  and  Purpose 

Aches  Granted 

Fond  Derived 
FROM  Sales 

Probable  Futdre 
Income* 

Total  Income 

1,   For  Common  Schools: 

Sections  for  Sc}ioola       .     .     .     , 

Saline  Grants 

Five  Per  Cent  of  Land  Sales .     . 

Surplus  Revenue 

Internal  Imp.  Act 

Swamp  Land  Grants      .     .     .     , 
Forest  Reserve  Per  Cent   . 

81.064.300 
c.  900,000 

5.000,000 
c.  45,000,000 

$103,000,000 

c.  1.000.000 

7.187,316 

c.  14,000,000 
c.  6.000,000 

c.  15.000.000 
c.  1.000.000 

$410,000,000 

c.  7,000.000 

c.  8,000,000 

c.  2,000,000 

c.  25,000,0001 

$513,000,000 
1,000,000 
14,000,000 
14,000.000 
14,000.000 
17,000.000 
20,000,000 

Totals        

2.   Aid  to  Higher  Education: 

University  Grants       ,     .     ,     . 
Land  Grant  Colleges  — 

Grants  of  Land         .... 
Exp.  Station  Grants     .     .     . 
Laws  1890  and  1907     .     .     . 

c.  131,964,300 

3,407,643 
11,367,832 

c.  $147,187,316 

c.  5,000,000 

13,736,178 

c.  14,000,000 

23,920,000 

c.  $452,000,000 

c.  27,500,000 

c.  25,000,000 
30,000.0001 
62,500,000' 

$599,000,000 

32,500,000 

39,000,000 
44,000.000 
86,420,000 

Totals 

3.  Grants  for  Other  Types  of  Schools: 

Normal  Schools 

Deaf.  Dumb,  and  Blind        .     . 
Reform  Schools 

14,775,475 

c.  1,500,000 

560,000 

c.  500,000 

c.  $56,656,178 
c.  2,500,000 

c.  $145,000,000 

c.  17.500,000 
5,600,000 
5,000,000 

$200,920,000 

20,000,000 
5,600,000 
5,000,000 

Totals 

4.  Summary  of  Grants 

2,560,000 
c,  149,299,775 

c.  $2,500,000 
206,343,494 

c,  $28,100,000 
725,100,000 

$30,600,000 
829,520,000 

1  Calculated  for  twenty  years  into  the  future,  at  present  rate  of  increase. 


The  land  grant  policy  was  begun  in  the  days 
when  land  was  about  all  that  the  National 
Government  had  to  give;  the  money  grants 
represent  a  much  later  development. 

E.  P.  C.  and  E.  C.  E. 
See  also  the  article  on  National  Teaching 
Institutions,  and  the  types  of  schools  and 
institutions  referred  to  in  the  text,  especially 
Agricultural  Education;  Technical  Edu- 
cation, etc.;  the  article  on  State  vs.  National 
Education  deals  with  the  development  of 
state  education;  see  further  articles  on  the 
individual  state  sj'stems,  e.g.  Alabama;  Ar- 
kansas, etc.  For  the  relations  between  govern- 
ments and  education  in  foreign  countries  see 
the  articles  on  the  national  systems,  e.g.  Eng- 
land, Education  in;  France,  Education 
in;     Germany,    Education    in. 

NATIONAL  TEACHING  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERN- 
MENT.—  III  additicju  to  aiding  education  in 
the  various  states  (sue  special  article  on  Na- 
tional Government  and  Education),  the 
National  Government  maintains  a  nunilxT  of 
teaching  and  other  institutions  of  an  ('duca- 
tional  nature,  and  has  rendered  assistance  in 
tiie  establishment  of  education  in  the  terri- 
tories apart  from  the  mainland.  These  may 
be  mentioned  briefly  here,  and  reference  made 


to  other  articles  in  which  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment is  made  on  the  different  institutions. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia.  —  The  free 
public  liljrary  of  the  city  of  Washington,  the 
free  public  schools  of  tlic  District  of  Columbia 
(q.v.),  the  National  Training  School  for  Boys, 
the  Reform  School  for  Girls,  and  the  Industrial 
Home  Schools  for  both  races  are  teaching  in- 
stitutions maintained  within  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Appropriations  are  also  made  for 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
within  the  District.  The  expenses  of  all  of 
these  institutions  are  met,  half  by  the  National 
Government,  and  half  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Under  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Columbian  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  Howard  University  (q.v.), 
an  institution  for  the  colored  race,  are  also 
maintained  by  the  National  Government  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Library  of 
Congress  (see  Congressional  Library),  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  is  another  educational  insti- 
tution m.-iiiitained  by  the  National  Government, 
the  api)nii)rialion  for  its  maintenance  in  1910 
being  $841,75.").  18. 

War  and  Navy  Departments.  —  The  United 
States  Military  Academy  (q.v.),  at  West 
Point,  New  York  State,  founded  in  ISO'2,  is  a 
national  college  for  the  training  of  engineers 
and  oflJiccrs  for  the  army.     The  appropriation 
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for  iiKiiiitciuuice  in  1910  was  $807,646.06. 
Tlu'  Army  War  College  at  Washington,  the 
Army  Service  Schools  at  forts  Leavenworth 
and  Riley,  the  Army  Engineers'  School  at 
Wasliington,  and  various  officers'  schools  at 
military  posts  arc  all  forms  of  education  for 
the  army  maintained  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. The  total  appropriation  for  all  of 
these  institutions,  including  new  buildings, 
was  $2,234,598  in  1910.     (See  ]VriLiT.\HY  Edu- 

CATIO.V.) 

The  tlnited  States  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
na])olis,  Md.,  established  in  1846,  is  a  na- 
tional college  for  the  training  of  officers  and 
engineers  for  the  navy.  The  Naval  War 
College  in  Rhode  Island  and  the  Naval  Train- 
ing Schools  in  California,  Rhode  Island,  and  on 
the  Great  Lakes  are  also  forms  of  education  for 
the  navy  maintained  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. The  total  appropriation  for  all  of  these 
institutions  was  $1,028,094  in  1910.  (See 
N.\v.\L  Education.) 

Under  the  Interior  Department.  —  This  de- 
partment maintains  a  number  of  educational 
institutions.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation {q.v.)  is  under  this  department,  as  well  as 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  has  charge  of  the  educa- 
tional work  among  the  Indians  of  Alaska  (q.v.), 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  control 
of  the  large  number  of  Indian  schools  main- 
tained by  the  National  Government  in  the 
different  states.  With  one  exception  these 
schools  are  located  in  the  Central  or  Western 
states.  The  appropriation  for  education  in 
Alaska  in  1910  was  $200,000,  and  the  appro- 
priation for  Indian  education  in  the  United 
States  was  $4,566,021.97.  (See  special  article 
on  Indi.\n   Education.) 

For  a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  educa- 
tional organization  in  our  island  possessions, 
and  the  amount  of  national  aid  granted,  see 
special  articles  on  the  school  systems  of  Hawaii, 
Guam,  Philippines,  and  Porto  Rico. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  educa- 
tional acti\-ities  of  the  National  Government 
have  never  been  organized  into  any  system, 
but  scattered  among  the  different  bureaus  at 
Washington,  with  the  result  that  there  is 
little  system  or  coordination  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  National  Government.  In  most 
cases  Congress  has  done  its  work  independently 
of  any  organization  or  advice.  E.  P.  C. 

See  also  Smithsonian  Institution;  United 
States  National  Museum. 

References:  — 
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Black.\1-\r,  F.  W.      History  of    Federal  and  State  Aid 
to  Higher  Education,  in    U.   S.    Circ.  Inf.,   No.   1, 
1890,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 
BonRNE,  E.  G.      Hillary  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  of  1837. 

(New    York,  1885.) 
DoN.iLsoN,    Thos.      The   Public   Dnmnin.      (1884.) 
DR.tPER,  A.  S.     The  Need  of  a  Federal  Plan;    in  Amer- 
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I'uhlic  Kducutinn  in  the  Vnitcil  Staten.  ch.  iii. 
and  references  there  given.      (.N'ew  York,  1910.) 

Geum.^nn,  G.  H.  Xdtinnnl  LegUlation  concerning 
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James,  E.  J.  The  Origin  of  the  Land  Grant  Act  of 
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Kniiiht,  G.  W.  Histor.v  and  Management  of  Federal 
Land  Grants  for  lOdvication  in  the  Northwf^t 
Territory;  in  Papers  Am.  Hist.  Assoc,  1,  pij.  79- 
247.      (New  York,  18S.'5.) 

Pooke.  B.  p.  Federal  and  State  Constitutions  (1878), 
U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  since  1878,  for  Enabling 
.\cts.      (Washington,    1898.) 

State  Constitutions  and  Laws,  for  tletails  as  to  use  of  grants. 

Treat,  P.  .1.  The  National  Land  System,  1785-1820. 
(New  York,  1910.) 

U.  S.  ]5ur.  Educ.  Circulars  of  Information,  1888- 
1908.  .3.3  vols.  A  series  of  histories  of  education 
in  the  different  states. 

U.  S.  Bur.  Educ.  Rep.  Com.  Ed..  Vol.  I,  of  each 
year  gives  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  dif- 
ferent educational  activities  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. 

NATIONAL  HOME  READING  UNION, 
ENGLAND.  —  An  organization  founded  by 
the  late  Dr.  J.  B.  Paton  (q.v.),  largely  in- 
fluenced by  an  article  of  Bishop  Vincent's 
on  "  Chatauqua,  a  popular  University,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Contemporary  Review  in  1887. 
The  Union  was  definiteh'  organized  in  1S89. 
The  purposes  in  view,  as  stated  in  Sadler, 
Continuation  School't  in  England  and  Else- 
luherc,  were  as  follows :  — 

(1)  To  stimulate,  encourage  and  direct  home  reading 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  home  reading  educational  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  (2)  To  give  definiteness, 
continuity,  and  system  to  home  reading,  and  to  adapt 
it  to  the  divers  needs  and  tastes  of  readers.  (3)  To 
give  all  practical  help,  in  the  most  economical  and  effi- 
cient way,  to  those  who  engage  in  such  reading. 
(4)  By  means  of  local  unions,  or  associations  of  readers, 
and  the  influences  of  a  large  orgaiiizatiim.  as  well  as  by 
personal  sympathy,  to  sustain  the  interest  and  confirm 
the  purpose  of  all  who  undertake  a  regular  course  of 
home  reading,  and  to  unite  them  in  honorable  and 
helpful   fellowship   with   each   other. 

The  reading  is  arranged  in  three  courses: 
Young  People's  Section,  General  Section, 
Special  Supplementary  and  Introductory 
Courses.  Two  magazines,  the  Special  Coiir.'^es 
Magazine  and  the  General  Course  Magazine, 
appear  monthly  and  contain  articles  on  books 
or  subjects  of  interest,  reviews,  questions,  and 
news.  The  Union  sends  out  suggestive  lists 
for  reading  with  books  of  reference  available 
in  local  libraries,  "  in  art,  history,  social  and 
political  economy,  poetry,  science,  explora- 
tion and  all  the  sides  of  human  activity  dealt 
with  in  literature."  The  N.H.R.U.  encour- 
ages the  formation  of  local  reading  circles  for 
study  and  discussion  of  books,  and  gives  as- 
sistance to  members  by  correspondence.  It 
seeks  to  secure  the  cooperation  between  teachers 
in  schools  and  the  libraries,  and  the  formation 
of  reading  circles  among  the  senior  pupils  in  i)ub- 
lic  schools.  The  Board  of  Education  in  1905 
issued  circulars  calling  upon  local  educational 
authorities  to  pay  the  expenses  of  and  librarians 
to  aid  the  organization  of  reading  circles. 
Many  schools  and  school  systems  are  in  active 
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cooperation  with  the  Union,  and  have  adopted 
its  list  of  readings  and  have  formed  reading 
circles;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
London  County  Council,  Manchester,  Leices- 
ter, Glasgow,  and  many  county  authorities. 
Another  phase  of  the  work  of  the  N.H.R.U.  is 
the  summer  assemblies.  For  a  few  years  its 
annual  meeting  was  held  for  ten  days  at  Black- 
pool. In  1892  a  removal  was  made  to 
Bowness  and  the  Lake  District,  and  since  that 
time  the  assemblies  have  been  held  at  points 
of  literary  or  historic  interest,  connected  in 
the  main  with  the  reading  of  the  year.  The 
Union  is  associated  with  the  Home  Music  Study 
Union.  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
wise  use  of  holidays  the  N.H.R.U.  also  co- 
operates closely  with  the  Cooperative  Holidays 
Association  (q.v.),  and  many  other  associations 
for  adult  education. 

References  :  — 

National   Home   Reading  Union,   Sovte  Account  of  its 
Work.     (London.) 
Prospectus.     (London,  annual.) 

NATIONAL      MONEY      GRANTS.  —  See 

Natio.\.\l  Government  and  Education; 
School  Funds,  Permanent. 

NATIONAL      SOCIETY,      ENGLAND.  — 

The  success  of  Joseph  Lancaster  (q.v.)  in 
establisliing  unsectarian  schools,  especially  after 
the  formation  in  January,  1808,  of  a  committee 
to  help  him,  stimulated  the  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  the  formation  of  an  as- 
sociation for  promoting  the  establishment  of 
sectarian  schools.  Lancaster's  schools  at- 
tracted public  attention  by  the  novelty  of  the 
monitorial  system  on  which  they  were  con- 
ducted, and  public  support  by  the  cheapness 
which  that  system  rendered  possil)le.  In 
Andrew  Bell  (q.v.)  the  Church  had  ready  to 
hand  a  clergyman  eager  to  be  employed  in 
organizing  monitorial  schools  that  should  rival 
the  others  in  attractiveness  and  cheapness 
while  excelling  them  in  orthodoxy.  The  vague 
ideas  of  the  bishops  were  made  definite  and 
given  a  practical  direction  by  a  sermon  which 
Herbert  Marsh,  Lady  Margaret  Divinity  Pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge,  preached  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  on  June  13,  1811. 

On  Aug.  27,  1811,  "a  number  of  gentle- 
men, friends  to  the  Establishment,"  met  to 
discuss  the  question  of  forming  a  society,  and  at 
a  larger  meeting  held  on  October  21  the  "  Na- 
tional Society  for  promoting  the  Education 
of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established 
Church"  was  actually  formed.  The  Prince 
Regent  (afterwards  George  IV)  "graciously 
consented  "  to  be  the  patron,  and  the  Charter 
of  IncorjKiration,  granted  in  1817,  prescribed 
that  the  Archbislio])  of  Canterbury  for  the 
time  being  siiould  be  president,  and  the  vice- 
presidents  the  Archbishop  of  York,  all  the 
bishops,  and  ten  other  i)ersons  being  either 
temporal  peers  or  privy  councilors. 


No  time  was  lost  in  getting  to  work.  At 
the  end  of  1812  the  society  could  report  that, 
with  its  help  and  encouragement,  52  schools 
attended  iiy  8620  pupils  had  been  opened. 
Next  year  there  were  230  schools  with  40,484 
pupils.  To  provide  the  necessary  teachers  a 
model  school  was  started  on  Holljorn  Hill,  but 
this  was  soon  supplanted  by  a  much  larger 
one  in  Baldwin's  Gardens,  Gray's  Inn  Lane. 
Intending  teachers  did  little  more  there  than 
master  the  mechanism  of  the  monitorial  system, 
but  in  the  course  of  years  the  need  of  a  more 
thorough  training  became  evident,  and  the 
society  opened  five  colleges,  three  of  which 
(St.  Mark's,  Chelsea;  St.  John's,  Battersea; 
and  Whitelands,  Chelsea)  are  still  in  existence. 

In  1833  government  grants  were  first  given 
towards  the  building  of  schools;  in  1846,  to- 
wards the  payment  of  pupil  teachers  and  the 
maintenance  of  training  colleges ;  and  in  1853, 
toward  the  maintenance  of  schools.  Profiting 
by  these  grants  in  aid  of  local  effort  and  the 
local  effort  which  they  evoked,  the  society 
continued  to  extend  its  operations;  in  1870 
there  were  6382  Church  schools  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  844,334. 

By  the  act  passed  in  1870,  if  in  any  district 
sufficient  school  accommodation  were  not  pro- 
vided by  voluntary  agencies,  a  school  board 
must  be  elected  to  supply  the  deficiency  at 
the  cost  of  the  district.  As  board  schools 
would  necessarily  be  unsectarian  the  National 
Society  made  a  mighty  effort  to  render  them 
unnecessary  by  establislaing  Church  schools. 
The  task  was  too  great  for  the  effort  to  succeed 
altogether,  but  it  was  far  from  failing  altogether; 
there  were  in  1902  11,711  Church  schools  with 
an  average  attendance  of  1,927,663. 

Part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  both  board 
and  voluntary  schools  had  come  out  of  par- 
liamentary grants;  the  remainder  for  board 
schools  came  out  of  rates,  and  for  voluntary 
schools  out  of  subscriptions.  The  act  of  1902 
abolished  school  boards,  made  the  councils  of  the 
counties  and  county  boroughs  the  local  educa- 
tion authority,  and  gave  all  schools  the  same 
support  out  of  rates  without  depriving  the  vol- 
untary managers  of  their  power.  Some  of  the 
councils,  objecting  to  paying  toward  schools 
which  they  were  not  allowed  to  control,  tried  to 
differentiate  in  various  ways  between  them  and 
the  council  schools.  The  National  Society 
fought  the  battle  of  the  local  managers  and  by 
a  series  of  decisions  in  the  law  courts  obtained 
equal  treatment  for  their  schools. 

In  1911  there  were  10,952  Church  schools 
with  an  average  attendance  of  1,750,094  as 
against  8006  council  schools  with  an  average 
attendance  of  3,962,819.  The  average  council 
school  is  tlius  obviously  larger  than  the  average 
Church  school,  the  reason  being  that  many  of 
the  Church  schools  arc  in  rural  parishes  and 
many  of  the  council  schools  in  towns  or  urban 
districts.  D.  Sa. 

See  England,  Education  in. 
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References:  — 
Barnaki),  H.      America?i  Journiil  of  Kducation,  Vol.  X, 

pp.  -Kid-STO. 
GREiioiiY,  R.     Elcnicntaru  Education.     (London,  1895.) 
National  Soeioty.  otc.      Annual  lifporta. 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  SCIEN- 
TIFIC     STUDY      OF     EDUCATION. —Sec 

llKUB.MiT    Society;      ]m)iic'ation,     A('.\demic 
Study    of;    Educational    Associations. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

—  Sec  'riOACIIEUs'   \'ciLr.NTAHV  AsS(  M  I  A'lK  INS. 

NATIONAL  UNION  OF  TEACHERS, 
ENGLAND.  —  The  larscst  orKanizalion  of 
teacliers,  primarily  those  ensageil  in  elemen- 
tary school  work,  in  Englaiici.  The  Union 
was  founded  in  1870  as  the  National  Union 
of  Elementary  Teachers,  but  the  present  title 
was  atlopted  in  1SS9,  making  the  association 
more  comprehensive.  Among  the  objects  of 
the  N.U.T.  in  atldition  to  the  safeguarding  and 
protection  of  the  interests  of  members,  are  the 
following:  — 

To  improve  the  condition  of  education  in  the  coun- 
try and  to  obtain  the  establishment  of  a  national 
system  of  education,  coordinated  and  complete;  al.so 
to  secure  for  all  public  elementary  schools  a(lec|uate 
financial  aid  from  public  sources,  accompanied  by 
suitable  conditions. 

To  afford  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  to  local 
authorities  for  education,  and  other  organizations  — 
public  or  private  ; —  which  have  relation  to  educational 
affairs  —  the  advice  and  oxpericuce  of  the  associated 
teachers. 

To  secure  effective  representation  of  educational 
interests  in  Parliament. 

To  raise  the  qualifications  and  status  of  teachers 
and  to  open  to  the  best-e<|uipped  members  of  the 
profession  the  higher  posts  in  the  educational  service 
of  the  country,  including  the  inspectorate  of  schools. 

A  Teachers'  Provident  Society  and  Teachers' 
Benevolent  and  Orphan  Fund  are  maintained. 
A  representative  of  the  Union  is  supported 
in  Parliament.  Legal  advice  and  assistance 
are  given  to  members.  Through  an  Examina- 
tion Board  the  Union  issues  Teachers'  Diplo- 
mas in  music,  manual  training,  needlework,  and 
dressmaking.  The  N.U.T.  has  exercised  and 
continues  to  exercise  considerable  influence  on 
the  administration  of  elementary  education, 
the  training  of  teachers,  and  improvement  of 
codes  and  regulations,  and  teaching  methods. 
The  membership  of  the  Union  in  1910  was 
69,073  distributed  among  516  local  branches, 
which  in  turn  are  grouped  into  fifty-seven 
county  associations.  The  membership  is 
gradually  being  extended  among  other  than 
elementary  teachers.  The  Handbook  of  Edu- 
cation, The  Red  Code  (annual)  are  published 
by  the  N.U.T.,  while  the  official  organ  of  the 
Union  is  the  Schoolmaster  (weeklv).  Sir  James 
H.  Yoxall,  M.A.,  M.P.,  is  the  secretary. 

References:  — 
National  Union  of  Teachers,  Amitial  Reports.  (London.) 
Sandiforu,  p.      Training  of  Teachers  in   England  and 

Wales.     (New  York,  lillO.) 
Schoolmasters'  Yearbook.     (London,  annual.) 
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NATIONAL     UNIVERSITY  — The    cstab- 

ii.shmciit  of  a  national  university,  created 
and  su])ported  l)y  the  federal  government 
ainl  located  at  the  national  capital,  has  been 
repeatedly  proposed  and  much  discussed  since 
the  idea  was  first  definitely  exi)re.ssed  in  1790. 
The  interest  of  George  Washington  was  keen 
and  persistent  in  the  proposal  to  found  a  fed- 
eral institution  to  which  American  youth 
would  come  for  their  higher  education  instead 
of  seeking  it  in  iMirope.and  in  which  wouhl  be 
gathered  students  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  thus  fostering  that  common  national 
feeling  which  he  had  seen  developed  in  the 
Continental  army  during  the  Rin'olution.  He 
referred  to  the  matter  of  a  national  university 
in  his  first  message  to  Congress,  and  in  his  will 
he  gave  fifty  shares  in  the  Potomac  Company, 
worth  at  that  time  about  $25,000  toward  the 
endowment  of  such  an  institution,  provided 
Congress  should  "  incline  to  extend  a  fostering 
hand  toward  it."  Tliis  act  Congress  has  never 
been  persuaded  to  perform,  though  urged  to  do 
so  by  Madison,  in  three  messages,  by  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  later  presidents,  and  by 
many  other  statesmen. 

The  question  of  constitutionality  was  early 
raised  in  connection  with  the  proposed  estab- 
lishment. As  a  "  loose  constructionist,"  Wash- 
ington did  not  doubt  the  power  of  the  federal 
government  to  provide  such  an  institution; 
Jefferson  and  his  party  took  the  opposite  view, 
and  a  congressional  committee  in  1811  re- 
ported that  it  would  be  unconstitutional  for 
Congress  to  found,  endow,  or  control  such  a 
"  seminary."  Even  before  broad  interpreta- 
tion of  the  constitution  finally  triumphed,  the 
practice  of  Congress  in  voting  money  for  the 
establishment  and  support  of  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point  and  the  naval  academy 
at  Annapolis,  and  in  granting  lands  to  George- 
town University  and  Columbian  University 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  went  far  to  settle 
tlie  theoretical  question  of  power.  A  senate 
committee,  first  a  special  "  committee  to  es- 
tablish the  University  of  the  LTnited  States  " 
to  consider  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  George 
F.  Etlmunds  in  1890,  and  later  a  standing  com- 
mittee, reported  in  favor  of  the  creation  of 
such  a  university  in  189.3,  1894,  1896,  and  1902. 

Numerous  bills  for  establishing  a  national 
university  have  been  introduced  into  Congress, 
some  of  them  widely  indorsed  by  college  pres- 
idents as  well  as  by  statesmen,  ecclesiastics, 
and  professional  men.  The  arguments  against 
the  proposed  institution  have  been  based  on 
belief  in  its  undcsirability  rather  than  the  lack 
of  constitutional  power  to  create  it.  In  1899 
a  committee  of  fifteen  "  on  the  national  uni- 
versity project,"  organized  by  the  National 
Education  Association  and  including  the  presi- 
dents of  Harvard,  Chicago,  Cornell,  Illinois, 
North  Carolina,  Michigan,  and  Washington  and 
Lee  universities,  agreed  unanimously  that  the 
federal  government  should   aid,  but   not   con- 
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trol,  the  educational  agencies  of  the  country, 
that  none  of  the  bills  presented  in  Congress 
was  entirely  commendable,  that  "  the  govern- 
ment is  not  called  upon  to  maintain  at  the 
capital  a  university  in  the  orchnary  sense  of 
that  term,"  and  that  the  most  that  should 
be  attempted  was  systematic  cooperation  in 
the  use  of  the  oj^portunities  for  advanced  in- 
struction and  research  offered  by  the  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  in  Wasliington. 

The  arguments  for  the  national  university 
are  stated  strongly  in  the  appeal  of  the  "  na- 
tional university  committee  of  four  hundred " 
in  1907,  in  resolutions  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  and  in  the  biU  proposed  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities  in  1907.  They 
assume  that  it  is  to  be  a  purely  graduate  in- 
stitution, cooperating  with  other  universities 
and  colleges,  and  with  scientific  departments 
of  the  federal  government,  conferring  no 
degrees,  or  only  the  doctorate,  and  devoting 
itself  wholly  to  liigher  iiistruetion  and  research, 
to  promote  the  advance  of  science,  pure  and 
applied,  the  liberal  and  fine  arts,  and  the  na- 
tional welfare.  They  declare  that  it  would 
vivify  by  its  influence  every  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  tliis  country,  greatly  increase 
present  opportunities  without  interfering  nec- 
essarily with  any  now  existing;  attract  both 
scholars  and  students  from  the  widest  possible 
range;  enhance  scholarshi])  in  many  fields; 
and  improve  the  service  of  the  government; 
and  that  its  right  to  determine  what  institu- 
tions should  be  recognized  would  raise  and  make 
uniform  the  standards  of  collegiate  institutions 
in  the  United  States  without  requiring  con- 
formity to  particular  methods  or  schedules. 
Much  of  the  equipment  ordinarily  required 
for  the  highest  forms  of  research  already  exists 
in  Washington  through  congressional  appro- 
priation. The  Library  of  Congress,  with 
1,500,000  books  and  pamphlets,  and  other 
libraries  in  departments,  immbering  almost 
as  many  pieces  more,  including  duplicates  of 
those  in  the  Library  of  Congress;  great  col- 
lections of  the  National  Museum,  the  Smith- 
sonian Listitution,  the  Medical  Museum,  the 
Patent  Office,  and  the  Corcoran  Gallery; 
magnificently  equipi)ed  laboratories  of  bureaus, 
such  as  those  of  Standards  and  of  Chemistry; 
the  great  observatories;  the  Geological  Survey; 
and  opi)ortunitics  for  field  service  under  the 
most  exjiert  direction  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, —  all  these  are  instrumentalities  wliich 
might  be  utilized  in  considerable  degree,  witli- 
out  interference  with  their  proper  service  to  the 
l)ul)lic  and  to  the  government ,  by  a  national  uni- 
versity, wisely  organized  and  judiciously  directed 
for  instruction  and  for  research.  In  fact.  Con- 
gress in  1S92  and  1901  opened  uj)  the  govern- 
ment departments  for  the  purposes  of  advanced 
research.  It  is  estimated  that  the  equipment 
and  api)aratus  thus  available  represents  a 
valuation  of  not  less  than  $60,000,000. 


Something  akin  to  the  organization  of  facili- 
ties for  research  and  instruction  here  con- 
templated is  already  carried  on  in  a  very  lim- 
ited, and  often  incidental,  way  in  the  medical 
schools  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  in  the  Public 
Health  and  ALirine  Hospital  Service,  in  the 
bureaus  of  Standards,  Statistics,  Plant  Indus- 
try, Soils,  Fisheries,  Entomology,  and  Public 
Roads,  and  in  the  National  Botanic  Gardens. 
Certain  work  done  in  some  of  these  offices  or 
laboratories  has  been  accepted  in  partial  satis- 
faction of  the  requirements  for  a  degree  by  some 
of  the  strong  graduate  schools.  C.  K.  B. 

References:  — • 
H.4DLEY,  A.  T.     Facilities  for  Study  and  Research   in 

the  Offices  of  the   United   States  at  Washington. 

Bulletin  No.   1,  U.  S.  Bur.  Educ.,   1909. 
Sixtieth     Congress.      1     Suss.     Doc.     143.      Appeal     in 

behalf  of  the  Proposed   University  of   the   United 

States.      U.  S.   Bureau  of   Education.      Rep.    CoTn. 

Educ,   1S92-1893,  Vol.   II,   pp.    1293-1312;     1898- 

1899,  Vol.  I.  pp.  661-671. 

NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY   OF  IRELAND. 

—  See  Ikel.\.\d,  Education  ix. 

NATIONALITY  AND  NATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION. —  See  Citizenship  a.\d  Education; 
Immigration  and  Education;  National 
Education;  also  National  Government 
AND  Education. 

NATIONS. —See  Universities. 

NATIVISM.  —A  term  applied  to  the  theories 
according  to  which  the  foundations  of  all 
knowledge,  or  else  the  essential  conditions  of 
some  branch  of  experience,  are  born  in  or  with 
the  mind  or  agent.  It  thus  has  close  associa- 
tions with  the  terms  a  priori,  innate  ideas,  and 
intuition  iq.i>.).  In  psychology  the  term  has 
come  to  be  applied  particularly  to  those  theo- 
ries which  hold  that  the  extensity  of  space 
perceptions  is  an  original,  native  element  in 
some  at  least  of  the  sensational  qualities,  in 
opposition  to  those  theories  which  hold  spread- 
outness  and  depth  to  be  the  results  of  associa- 
tion among  qualities  tliemselvcs  lacking  spatial 
quality.  The  most  recent  use  of  the  term  has 
been  much  influenced  by  modern  biological 
theories  of  heredity.  The  old  tabula  rasa  con- 
ception of  sensationalistic  empiricism  has  been 
made  an  anachronism  l)y  the  demonstration  of 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  instinctive  non- 
acquired  tendencies.  It  is  only  l)y  a  figure 
of  speech,  however,  that  these  tendencies  can 
be  said  to  be  innate  in  the  mind  —  being  rather 
connate  with  the  organism.  This  conclusion 
involves  quite  as  complete  a  reconstruction 
of  the  older  type  of  nativism  as  of  the  older 
type  of  emi)iricism.  The  educational  impor- 
tance of  the  controversy  gatiiers  about  the 
question  of  the  relative  im])ortan('e  of  Nature 
and  Nurture  —  the  relative  importance  and  func- 
tion of  the  hereditary  tendencies  of  the  organism 
as  compared  with   the   influence   of   the  social 
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iind  culturiil  oiivironmcnt.  (Sec  Hered- 
ity.) This  question  is  thoroughly  miscon- 
ceived, iiowcver,  when  treated  as  a  problem 
of  one  versus  the  other.  The  conditions  of 
the  educative  growth  of  an  individual  are 
ultimatelj-  inherent  in  the  organism,  possessing 
its  native  tendencies  to  act  and  to  be  suscepti- 
ble. This  fact  is  all-imi)ortant  in  contrast  with 
the  belief  of  a  number  of  (>ighteentli-century 
theorists  tliat  practice  and  the  influence  of 
economic  and  political  conditions  are  omnipo- 
tent. It  is  also  highly  inijiortant  in  showing 
the  necessity  of  recognizing  individual  differ- 
ences of  capacity  and  aptitude.  Hut,  on  the 
other  hantl,  the  direction  given  these  native 
powers,  tiie  kind  of  ends  for  which  they  become 
effective,  tlie  ways  in  which  they  are  used 
depend  upon  nurture  —  tluit  is,  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  the  social  medium  consciously  and 
unconsciously  exerted.  J.  D. 

See  Acquired  Char.^cteristics;  Galton; 
Heredity. 

NATORP,  BERNHARD  CHRISTOPH 
LUDWIG  (1774-1840). —  derman  educator, 
tlie  son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  born  at 
Werden  in  the  Rhine  province.  He  studied 
theology  and  pedagogy  at  the  University  of 
Halle  under  A.  H.  Xiemeyer  (q.v.).  In  1798 
he  received  a  call  as  a  preacher  to  the  city  of 
Essen,  and  there  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
reform  of  the  schools,  whicli  were  reorganized 
in  accordance  with  his  Gmndriss  zur  Organisa- 
tion allgemeiner  Stadtschulen  {Plan  of  Organiza- 
tion of  Common  City  Schools,  1804),  a  work 
based  on  the  principles  of  Comenius,  Rousseau, 
and  Pestalozzi.  From  1809  to  1816  he  super- 
vised the  schools  of  the  province  of  Branden- 
burg, where  he  did  much  for  the  improvement 
of  methods  and  the  education  of  teachers. 
In  1816  he  returned  to  Westphalia  and  for 
thirty  years  more  remained  active  in  directing 
the  educational  and  ecclesiastical  interests  of 
the  province. 

His  most  interesting  educational  work  is  his 
Brief  wechsel  einiger  SchuUehrer  und  Schid- 
freunde  {Correspondence  of  some  School  Teachers 
and  Friends  of  Schools,  1811-1816),  in  which 
he  develops  his  pedagogic  principles  in  the  form 
of  personal  letters  between  schoolmen.  An- 
other work  that  may  be  mentioned  is  his 
essay  on  Bell  and  Lancaster  (1817),  in  which 
he  shows  the  superiority  of  the  German  ele- 
mentary school,  founded  on  the  principles 
(if  Pestalozzi,  over  the  much-advertised  Bell- 
Lancasterian  monitorial  system.  F.  M. 

Reference:  — 
Reix,  W.      Enryklnp&disches   Handhuch  der  Pddagogik, 
s.v.    Natorp,   Bcrnhard  Christoph  Ludwig. 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  —  See  Nature 
Study:    Zoology. 


ods  of  teaching  in  many  subjects,  frequently 
as  a  trade  name  for  textbooks  with  a  par- 
ticular system  of  instruction  that  suppo.sedly 
avoid  artificiality.  The  term  is  applied  when 
one  of  two  characteristics  is  assumed  to  ha 
present  in  the  procedure  suggested:  (1)  When 
the  method  is  p.sychologically  baned,  —  i.e. 
takes  account  of  tlie  instincts  and  normal 
interests  of  young  children, — it  is  said  to 
be  natural.  Sucli  a  natural  method  is  op- 
])o.sed  to  one  which  is  mentally  artificial.  If 
words  used  in  spelling  are  selected  and  graded 
according  to  the  needs  which  develoj)  in  the 
course  of  the  chihl's  attempt  to  exi)re.ss  liis  own 
experiences,  the  method  is  said  to  be  natural. 
If  the  words  are  cho.sen  and  arranged  merely 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  frequency  of  usage 
in  adult  life,  an<l  without  regard  to  personal 
motivation,  tlie  method  is  artificial.  (2)  When 
the  method  utilized  conforms  to  usual  i)ro- 
cedure  in  social  life,  omitting  special  jjedagogical 
devices  peculiar  to  schoolroom  practic(^  it  is 
called  a  natural  method.  Thus  it  is  contended 
that  full  written  or  oral  computation  of  prob- 
lems in  arithmetic  is  an  unnatural  method; 
while  a  combined  written  and  mental  method 
of  computation  is  said  to  be  a  natural  pro- 
cedure. In  recent  years  the  reaction  against 
artificiality  of  school  procedure  of  every  sort 
has  been  marked.  Teaching  practice  has 
tended  more  and  more  to  take  account  of 
psychological  lines  of  least  resistance  and  to 
avoid  modes  of  work  which  differ  greatly  from 
social  practice.  Hence  naturalistic  methods 
have  characterized  teaching  reform  in  all  the 
school  subjects.  H.  S. 

NATURAL  PUNISHMENTS.  See  Re- 
wards and  Punishments  ;  School  Man- 
agement. 

NATURAL  READING  METHOD. —See 
Reading. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES.  —  See  Botany; 
Chemi.stuy;  Geology;  Geography,  etc.;  also 
Experimentation;  Nature  Study;  Scien- 
tific Method. 

NATURAL    SELECTION.  —  See  Acquired 

Chahacterlstics;  Euge.nics;  Evolution; 
Habit;    Heredity;    Instincts. 

NATURAL  SIGN.  —  A  gesture  or  other 
form  of  expression  which  calls  up  an  elaborate 
idea  through  a  reproduction  of  some  portion 
of  the  personal  reaction  that  would  be  natural 
in  the  presence  of  the  object  which  it  is  wished 
to  call  to  mind.  C.  H.  J. 

See  Language. 

NATURALISM.  —  See  Humanism  and  Nat- 

URAI  ISM. 


NATURAL   METHOD.  —  The  term  "  nat-  NATURE.  —  Probably  no  philosophical  con- 

ural "  has  been  applied  descriptively  to  meth-     caption  has  had  a  more  general  or  widespread 
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popular  influence  than  that  of  nature.  Its 
intellectual  career  has  been  facilitated  rather 
than  hindered  by  the  variety  and  ambiguity 
of  senses  attached  to  the  term,  especially  as 
regards  the  things  to  which  it  has  been  set  in 
opposition.  Recognition  of  the  role  of  this 
uncertainty  in  enhancing  the  influence  of  the 
idea  is  not  necessarily  cynical  or  skeptical 
in  character.  The  more  typical  senses  of  the 
term  are  sufficiently  near  to  one  another  so 
that  they  insensibly  pass  into  each  other; 
while  all  of  the  more  fundamental  ideas  opera- 
tive in  human  history  have  some  vagueness 
attaching  to  them,  because  they  stand  for  deep- 
lying  practical  aspirations  and  for  intense 
emotional  attitudes  as  well  as  for  rational 
notions  which  may  be  accurately  defined.  The 
function  common  to  the  differing  senses  of 
the  term  nature  has  been  the  demand  for  some 
standard  or  norm  for  the  regulation  and  valu- 
ation of  human  beliefs.  It  designates  whatever 
is  taken  to  be  intrinsic  and  inevitable  in  exist- 
ence and  thought,  in  antithesis  to  what  is 
external,  artificial,  and  factitious;  leaving  it 
to  the  culture  of  the  time  to  determine  just 
where  the  natural,  the  normal  and  normative 
shall  be  looked  for,  and  just  what,  in  contrast, 
shall  be  regarded  as  secondary  and  accidental. 
The  classic  conception  of  nature,  as  fi.xed  by 
Aristotle,  was  an  aftergrowth  (and  to  some 
extent  an  outgrov\i:h)  of  the  inquiry  raised  by 
some  of  the  sophists  as  to  whether  religion, 
morality,  and  the  State  exist  by  nature,  or  by 
mutual  agreement  (convention,  tacit  or  express) 
or  by  decree,  by  enactment  of  superior  author- 
ity. This  led  to  an  inquiry  after  the  true  na- 
ture of  things,  their  real  essence.  Etymologi- 
cally,  <^utn9,  the  Greek  word  translated  "  nature," 
was  derived  from  the  verb  "to  grow,"  just  as 
the  Latin  nalura  is  trom  the  verb  "  to  be  born." 
Aristotle  identified  the  nature  of  a  thing  with 
the  thing  in  its  full  or  completed  growth,  which 
is  also  the  thing  in  its  state  of  fullest  activity 
or  actualit}'.  The  nature  of  an  acorn  is  the 
oak;  the  true  nature  of  the  human  body  is  the 
intellectual  activity  in  which  the  organic  pro- 
cesses are  most  fully  realized;  the  nature  of 
the  individual  is  the  state  in  which  alone  dis- 
tinctively human  properties  (in  contrast  with 
those  of  brutes  and  gods)  come  to  realization. 
The  distinguishing  trait  of  nature  is  that  the 
process  of  realization,  involving  the  four  ulti- 
mate princii^les  or  causes  (q.v.),  takes  place 
from  within,  in  contrast  to  art  (all  products  of 
human  invention  and  skill),  where  the  move- 
ment is  initiated  from  without.  This  meta- 
physical and  teleological  conception  of  nature 
was  taken  up  into  patristic  and  scholastic 
philosophy.  The  Stoics  retained  nmcli  of  the 
Aristotelian  idea,  but  conjoined  it  with  the  pop- 
ular sense  of  nature  as  the  sum  total  of  laws, 
I)rocesses,  and  events  tiiat  constitute  the  world 
as  an  organized  whole  or  cosmos,  —  hence  the 
precept  of  life  in  accordance  with  nature  as 
the    supreme    moral    precept.     Through    the 


influence  of  the  Stoics  upon  jurisprudence,  the 
conceptions  of  a  "  state  of  nature,"  "  natural 
law,"  and  "  natural  right "  were  introduced 
as  affording  the  norm  of  eternal  justice  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  positive  institutions  and  ci\'il 
laws  which  represent  the  adaptation  of  this 
eternal  law  to  temporary  and  local  conditions. 

In  modern  times  the  conception  of  nature 
was  first  affected  by  the  rise  of  piiysical  science. 
It  meant  the  sum  total  of  laws  which  "  govern  " 
natural  phenomena.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  con- 
sidered these  laws  to  present  the  divine  legis- 
lation for  the  realm  of  created  things,  expres- 
sions of  a  rational  will,  so  that  nature  might 
almost  be  conceived  as  a  di\ine  vice-regent. 
This  meaning  was  taken  up  by  the  Deists  and 
made  the  basis  of  a  criticism  of  the  miraculous 
and  the  supernatural  in  religion.  As  the  in- 
fluence of  this  mode  of  thinking  spread  into 
France,  the  conception  of  nature  was  general- 
ized and  made  an  implement  of  criticism  of 
everything  in  the  Church  and  State  that  ap- 
peared to  the  philusophes  to  be  irrational. 
Since  these  social  institutions  were  historical 
products,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
term  nature  as  a  eulogistic  term  was  put  into 
opposition  to  history,  and  to  everything  whose 
existence  depended  upon  historical  traditions 
rather  than  upon  an  enlightened  reason. 

Rousseau  agreed  with  the  rationalists  in 
opposition  to  existing  social  institutions  as 
artificial  and  so  unnatural,  but  attacked  the 
philosophers  of  the  enlightenment  by  including 
art  and  science  as  themselves  artificial,  sophis- 
ticated, and  misleading.  Nature,  according 
to  him,  was  not  to  be  looked  for  in  conscious 
reason,  but  rather  in  primitive,  instinctive, 
unreasoned  impulses  and  emotions.  The  nat- 
ural is  the  original  in  the  sense  both  of  the 
primary  in  time  and  the  creative,  the  origina- 
tive. The  "  return  to  nature,"  that  concept 
so  influential  in  educational  philosophies  if  not 
in  school  practice,  was  a  return  to  the  primi- 
tive untaught  sources  that  condition  all  teach- 
ing. While  there  was  much  in  Rousseau  which 
would  lead  his  followers  to  interpret  the  natural 
as  an  idealization  of  the  life  of  savages  into  a 
poetic  idyl,  there  was  also  much  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  original  instincts  and  i)rinciples  of 
growth  in  children.  Through  the  influence 
of  Rousseau  upon  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and 
others,  education  in  accordance  with  nature 
came  to  mean  that  there  were  certain  intrinsic 
laws  of  development  or  unfolding,  physical, 
mental,  and  moral,  in  children,  and  that  these 
inherent  principles  of  growth  should  furnish 
the  norms  of  all  educational  procedure. 

Meantime,  the  attacks  by  Rous.seau  upon 
civilization  in  the  name  of  nature  called  out 
not  merely  the  interest  of  Romanticism  in  pic- 
turesque natural  beauty  untouched  i)y  human 
hands,  in  folklore,  iirimitive  arts  and  poetry  and 
in  peasant  life  (as  more  primitive,  unsophis- 
ticated and  unconsciously  creative),  hut  also 
that  phase  of  German  philosophy  which   de- 
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libcratoly  set  itself  to  justify  culture  as  heiiip; 
more  truly  natural  than  crude  nature  and  than 
orifiinal  imi^ulse  and  instinct.  This  tendency 
found  exi)ression  in  all  of  Goethe's  later  work, 
as  well  as  in  the  philosophers,  Kant,  Fichte, 
and  Hegel,  and  in  iSchiller's  conception  of  art 
as  the  j;reat  civilizing  and  moralizing  agency 
of  humanity.  The  same  movement  led  to  the 
idea  t  hat  t  he  nature  of  man  is  found  in  hunuuiity, 
rather  than  in  the  individual;  and  hence  to  an 
idealization  of  history,  since  it  is  in  history 
rather  than  in  the  consciously  cvolveii  ideas  of 
an  intlividual  that  hunuuiity  is  revealed.  This 
movement  culminated  in  Hegel's  theory  that 
social  and  political  institutions  in  their  his- 
toric manifestation  are  more  truly  real  than 
either  phenomena  of  the  physical  world  or  the 
moral  efforts  of  individuals  in  their  individual 
capacity  —  that  indeed  the  entire  education 
of  the  individual  consists  in  effecting  in  him  an 
assimilation  of  the  spiritual  products  of  liu- 
manity  in  its  historic  evolution  as  a  progressive 
realization  of  spirit.  In  this  way.  the  criticism 
of  Rousseau's  return  to  nature  reached  its  cli- 
max in  a  wholly  antithetical  theory.        J.  D. 

See  Culture;  Humanism  and  Natural- 
ism;   Rousseau. 

NATURE  STUDY.  —  A  term  which  within 
two  decades  has  come  into  prominent  use  in 
America  and  England  to  designate  certain 
studies  of  natural  things,  particularly  in  schools 
of  elementary  grade.  Also,  in  a  much  more 
limited  usage,  nature  study  means  popular 
study  of  animal  or  plant  natural  history  out- 
side of  schools  by  children  or  adults.  The 
term  has  been  applied  chiefly  to  elementary 
studies  of  living  things;  but  within  recent 
years  many  lessons  dealing  with  inorganic 
nature  have  been  introduced  into  the  nature 
study  of  elementary  schools.  As  a  matter 
of  convenience,  some  writers  distinguish  be- 
tween biological  nature  study  for  living  things 
and  inorganic  or  physical  nature  study  in- 
cluding lifeless  objects  and  the  processes  of  heat, 
light,  etc. 

The  term  nature  study  was  for  many  years 
criticized,  because  etymologically  it  suggests 
all  scientific  studies  of  nature,  and  hence  is 
coextensive  with  the  combined  natural  sciences; 
but  this  objection  is  no  longer  urged  by  promi- 
nent scientists,  for  it  is  now  generally  under- 
stood in  both  England  and  America  that  nature 
study  means  a  special  type  of  study  adapted 
primarily  to  pupils  of  elementary  school  age. 

The  fact  that  nature  stud}'  and  natural 
science  deal  with  the  same  objects  and  pro- 
ces.ses  has  led  to  much  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion of  possible  differentiation  in  educational 
practice.  It  is  now  agreed  among  the  leaders 
of  the  nature-study  movement  that  a  satisfac- 
tory division  of  the  field  between  nature  studj' 
for  elementary  schools  and  science  courses  for 
higher  schools  has  been  found  in  theory  and 
is    rapidly    becoming    successful    in    practice. 


Briefly,  this  differentiation  is  along  the  follow- 
ing lines:  Science,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  con- 
cerned with  knowledge  organized  under  prin- 
ciples or  generalizations,  e.g.  evolution,  cell 
doctrine,  and  other  princi[)les  of  biology,  atomic 
theory  of  chemistry,  and  conservation  theories 
of  physics.  The  best  science  cour.ses  in  high 
schools  and  colleges  are  now  i)resented  so  as 
to  set  forth  the  fundamental  princijjles,  and 
the  luitural  materials  are  studied  chiefly  as 
illustrations  of  princi))les.  In  short,  the  present- 
day  courses  in  science  revolve  around  the  prin- 
ciple's which  lie  at  the  very  heart  of  organized 
knowledge. 

Now,  most  of  the  great  prineijiles  empha- 
sized in  courses  of  science  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  are  admittedly  beyond  the  mental 
grasp  of  elementary  school  children.  This 
is  one  suggestion  looking  towards  differentia- 
tion, and  it  has  proved  the  most  useful.  Nature 
study,  independent  of  the  generalizations 
which  characterize  science  in  the  strict  sense, 
has  come  to  deal  with  nature  as  it  touches  our 
daily  lives  directly.  Here,  then,  are  the 
essential  differences  between  nature  study  for 
elementary  schools  and  science  for  higher 
schools:  (1)  the  material  for  study  may  be 
the  same;  (2)  the  observational  method  of 
studj'  differs  only  in  degree  of  advancement ; 
(3)  but  the  point  of  view  is  radically  different, 
for  science  aims  primarily  at  scientific  princi- 
ples, while  nature  study  avoids  these  and  deals 
with  natural  things  and  processes  as  they 
directly  concern  daily  life.  Of  course,  science 
study  of  the  "  applied  "  type  does  not  eliminate 
every-day  human  interest,  but  this  is  reached 
somewhat  indirectly  in  that  the  first  aim  is  for 
principles,  and,  secondarily,  these  are  applied 
to  practical  life.  It  is  most  useful  in  practice, 
however,  to  recognize  that  nature  study  for 
elementary  schools  and  science  for  higher 
schools  differ  chiefly  in  that  nature-study  lessons 
are  not  organized  with  direct  reference  to  the 
characteristic  principles  of  science. 

Nature  study,  however,  should  not  be  unor- 
ganized and  without  continuity  of  lessons,  that 
is,  mere  object  lessons  of  the  old  type.  It  may 
be  independent  of  the  organization  of  science 
and  still  have  an  efficient  organization  for  edu- 
cational ends.  For  example,  a  .study  of  useful 
trees  and  elements  of  forestry  may  be  educa- 
tionally organized  for  pupils  who  are  too  im- 
mature to  comprehend  the  princijiles  of  botany. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  can  benosharplj' 
defined  line  between  nature  study  and  science 
so  far  as  practice  in  our  school  system  in  its 
entirety  is  concerned.  In  the  upper  elemen- 
tary grades  and  first  year  of  the  high  school 
the  best  nature  study  gradually  leads  the  way 
into  more  and  more  advanced  lessons  which 
are  designed  to  point  directly  to  the  great 
generalizations  of  science.  But  the  line  can 
be  drawn  sharply  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  suffi- 
cient excuse    for    duplicating  in    nature    study 
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the  work  already  well  done  as  science  in  high 
schools. 

The  distinction  between  nature  study  and 
science  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  defi- 
nitions: "  Nature  study  is  primarily  the  simple 
observational  study  of  common  natural  objects 
and  processes  for  the  sake  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  things  which  appeal  to  human 
interest  directly  and  independently  of  rela- 
tions to  organized  science.  Natural  science 
study  is  the  close  analytical  and  synthetical 
study  of  natural  objects  and  processes  pri- 
marily for  the  sake  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  the 
general  principles  which  constitute  the  founda- 
tions of  modern  science." 

As  to  the  educational  values  of  nature  study, 
it  is  now  commonly  recognized  that  they  relate 
to  discipline  and  information;  discipline  in 
habits  of  thoughtful  observing,  and  information 
which  has  aesthetic,  moral,  practical,  and  in- 
tellectual influence  in  the  every-day  life  of  the 
average  individual.  To  develop  these  values 
the  teaching  should  be  directed  by  certain 
definite  aims;  and  summarizing  the  predomi- 
nating tendencies  of  the  present  time,  the  great 
aims  are  in  essentials  as  follows:  (a)  To  give 
pupils  general  acquaintance  with  and  interest 
in  common  objects  and  processes  in  nature. 
(6)  To  give  the  first  training  in  accurate  ob- 
serving as  a  means  of  gaining  knowledge  direct 
from  nature,  and  also  in  the  simplest  comparing, 
cla.ssifying,  and  judging  values  of  facts:  in  other 
words,  to  give  the  first  training  in  the  simplest 
processes  of  the  scientific  method,  (c)  To  give 
pupils  useful  knowledge  concerning  natural 
objects  and  processes  as  they  directly  affect 
human  life  and  interests. 

There  is  quite  general  agreement  that  there 
is  one  fundamental  method  of  teaching  nature 
study  that  consists  in  getting  the  pupil  to  see 
and  think  for  himself,  and  this  is  observation 
in  the  scientific  sense.  Upon  this  depend  two 
of  the  three  aims  above  stated,  the  aim  for 
sympathetic  acquaintance  and  the  aim  for  train- 
ing in  methods  of  observing.  Books  and  lec- 
tures cannot  suffice  for  these,  as  possibly  they 
might  for  giving  useful  information.  There 
is  now  little  dissent  from  the  propo.sition  that 
true  nature  study  cannot  be  primarily  book 
study.  Rather  should  nature  study  aim  to 
make  the  pupil  learn  to  study  nature  in  the 
absence  of  books,  thus  preparing  for  the  usual 
condition  in  our  every-day  life.  But  although 
emphasizing  observation  as  the  essential  basis 
of  nature  study,  it  is  coming  to  be  accepted 
widely  that  books  for  supplementary  study  are 
desirable.  This  refers  to  elementary  scientific 
books,  and  not  to  the  so-called  nature  stories, 
fables,  and  poems,  which  may  well  he  read  and 
explained  as  part  of  correlated  language  les- 
sons, but  not  as  nature  study. 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  materials 
for  study,  there  is  universal  agreement  that  we 
should,  first  of  all,  select  the  most  common  and 
the    most   interesting   from   the    viewpoint   of 


every-day  life.  The  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  responsible  for  much  of  the  apparent 
lack  of  uniformitj'  in  courses  of  nature  study. 
The  geographical  distribution  of  natural  things, 
particularly  the  living,  is  highly  variable,  and 
hence  the  selection  of  common  things  for  nature 
study  must  vary. 

Much  study  is  now  being  devoted  to  the 
jiroblem  of  organizing  nature-study  courses. 
The  pioneer  work  was  largely  stimulated  by 
enthusiastic  scientists,  some  of  whom  went  so 
far  as  to  advocate  entire  freedom  from  organi- 
zation; but  gradually  the  subject  is  now  coming 
under  the  influence  of  specialists  in  education 
who  are  applying  the  general  principles  ac- 
cepted for  all  other  phases  of  elementary  edu- 
cation. 

At  present  many  science  teachers  are  much 
interested  in  the  problem  of  adding  to  nature 
study  many  studies  of  inorganic  nature  in 
correlation  with  the  biological  work,  which  has 
long  been  so  prominent  that  many  educators 
have  regarded  nature  study  as  an  elementary 
phase  of  biology.  There  is  a  widespread  tend- 
ency in  America  towards  making  grammar 
school  nature  study  largely  inorganic.  So  far 
most  of  this  has  been  called  "  elementary 
science,"  and  is  largely  an  extract  from  college 
physics  and  chemistry;  but  much  dissatisfac- 
tion points  towards  reorganization  from  the 
standpoint  of  nature  study.  In  addition  to 
such  inorganic  nature  study  in  one  or  two  gram- 
mar grades,  there  is  need  of  some  simple  prob- 
lems on  the  same  line  in  even  the  first  primary 
grades. 

School  gardens  have  proved  a  very  important 
phase  of  nature  study,  especially  because  they 
combine  in  such  a  natural  way  the  animal, 
plant,  and  inorganic  aspects  of  nature.  Most 
school  gardens  which  have  well-developed 
educational  aims  are  conducted  in  harmony 
with  the  established  principles  of  nature  study. 
(See  Garde.n's,  School.) 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  present 
problems  of  nature  study  in  America  is  that 
of  connecting  physiology  and  hygiene  with 
nature  study.  There  is  a  widespread  opinion 
that  hygiene  should  be  taught  on  the  obser- 
vational basis  of  nature  study.  The  following 
will  suggest  some  of  the  possible  correlations 
between  nature  study  and  hygiene;  but  the 
details  of  the  plan  will  necessarily  depend  upon 
the  course  in  nature  study.  In  nature  study 
work  with  squirrels,  rabbits,  or  other  common 
animals,  the  form  and  uses  of  mouth,  jaws,  and 
teeth  may  be  made  to  lead  to  comparison  with 
human  teeth,  their  use  and  their  care.  Thus 
all  the  elementary  hygiene  of  the  mouth  cavity 
may  be  correlated  with  nature  studies  of  ani- 
mals. Likewise,  the  hygiene  of  human  skin, 
hair,  and  nails  may  be  connected  with  studies 
of  these  structures  in  various  animals.  The 
hygiene  of  clothing  is  naturally  referred  to  in 
connection  with  nature-study  lessons  on  the 
fur  or  wool  of  animals,  possibly  with  silk  and 
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cotton,  and  also  with  lessons  on  heat  in  the 
inorganic  nature  study.  The  useful  hypiene 
of  tiie  eves  and  ears  may  be  introduced  in  con- 
nection with  simple  experiments  with  light  and 
sound.  The  ciuestion  of  food,  which  is  so 
prominent  in  elementary  books  of  hygiene, 
may  be  associated  with  lessons  in  domestic 
science,  and  also  with  nature-study  lessons  on 
animals  and  plants  which  arc  used  for  human 
food.  These  are  simply  suggestions  of  pos- 
sible correlations  which  would  involve  the  most 
valuable  hygienic  teaching  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  Such  correlations  would  un- 
doubtedly make  the  hygiene  vastly  more  inter- 
esting to  pui)ils,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
a  separate  time  assignment.  It  is  doubt- 
ful wiiether  there  is  any  hygiene  useful  for 
])ui)ils  in  any  of  the  first  six  or  seven  grades 
of  the  elementary  school  which  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  bring  into  close  relation  with  iiiological 
and  i)hysical  nature  study. 

Concerning  the  relation  of  nature  study  to 
geography,  it  is  obvious  that  the  two  subjects 
touch  in  the  home,  industrial  and  physical 
aspects  of  geography.  The  nature  study  of 
the  earliest  grades  should  include  topics  which 
will  pave  the  way  for  home  geography.  The 
first  forniid  work  in  geography  usually  relates 
to  the  home  environment,  and,  in  so  far  as  the 
observational  method  is  used,  such  home  geog- 
raphy is  good  nature  study.  Moreover,  the 
nature  study  of  the  same  year  should  center 
around  topics  especially  related  to  homes, 
such  as  ornamental  plants,  building  materials, 
simple  sanitation,   and  local  food-supply. 

Many  of  the  topics  in  the  industrial  aspects 
of  geograjihy  suggest  correlations  with  nature 
stud\'.  P"or  example,  fisheries,  lumbering,  ag- 
riculture, and  mining,  in  industrial  geography, 
suggest  nature  stutly  of  certain  aquatic  ani- 
mals, lumber-producing  trees,  elementary  gar- 
dening, and  elementary  mineral  studies.  Fi- 
nally, the  physical  aspects  of  geograjihy  demand 
correlation  with  inorganic  nature  study.  For 
example,  weather  studies  on  an  observational 
basis  are  good  nature  study;  and  experiments 
with  air,  water,  light,  heat,  and  electricity  are 
needed  in  correlation  with  physical  geography. 
The  geography  of  foreign  countries  oflfers  no 
useful  op])ortunitics  for  correlation  with  nature 
study,  which  deals  primarily  with  the  home 
environment.  Lions,  tigers,  plants  producing 
tea  and  coffee,  and  other  foreign  materials 
had  better  be  observed  as  illustrative  of  geog- 
raphy lessons. 

The  recent  movement  in  America  towards 
industrial  education  has  resulted  in  much 
agricultural  instruction  in  rural  schools  of 
elementary  grade.  In  some  places  it  has  been 
called  "  agricultural  nature  study  ";  in  others, 
"elementary  agriculture";  and  in  still  others 
"nature-study  agriculture."  Elementary  ag- 
riculture tends  to  be  a  weak  imitation  of  the 
vocational  aspect  of  high  school  agriculture; 
while  agricultural  nature  study  or  nature-study 


agriculture  is  practically  nature  study  includ- 
ing many  natural  things  connected  with  agri- 
culture. Th(^  nature-study  iioint  of  view  is 
most  desirable  in  the  elementary  agricultural 
teaching.  It  is  commonly  admitted  that  in 
the  first  six  grades  agricultural  nature  study 
should  deal  with  tiie  common  things  of  country 
life,  but  from  the  viewpoint  of  general  nature 
study  which  is  not  limited  to  the  utilitarian 
aspects  of  agriculture.  With  regard  to  the 
grammar  grades  of  rural  schools,  there  is  a 
strong  movement  towards  including  the  ele- 
ments of  agricultural  science.  This  is  open 
to  criticism  because  its  vocational  value  for 
young  pujjils  is  douljtful,  it  iiresents  only  the 
commercial  side  of  country  life,  it  displaces 
hygienic  and  chenuco-physical  studies  of  great 
value  to  all  grammar  school  i)U|)ils,  and  as 
general  education  is  inferior  to  advanced  les- 
sons from  the  general  field  of  nature  study. 

In  America,  nature  study  in  the  widest 
sense  is  fostered  by  the  .American  Nature 
Study  Society,  founded  in  19()S  and  with  about 
one  thousand  members,  including  all  educators 
who  are  prominently  identified  with  the  move- 
ment. The  Nature  Study  Review,  founded  in 
1905  and  "  devoted  to  all  scientific  studies  of 
nature  in  elementary  schools,"  is  the  oflicial 
journal.  In  England  the  School  Nature- 
Study  Union,  organized  in  1903,  publishes 
School  Nnture-Study.  M.  A.  B. 

See  Agricultur.a.l  Education;  G.\rdens, 
iSchool;  Chemistry;  Geogr.\phy;  Hygiene; 
Object  Teaching;  Physics. 
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NAUTICAL  SCHOOLS  AND  ACAD- 
EMIES.—  See      Nav.\l      Education;      Sea- 

IIANSHIP,    Tr.UNING    for. 

NAVAL  EDUCATION.  —  That  form  of  idu- 
cation  which  fits  officers  and  men    for  service 
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in  the  navy.  While  it  embraces  also  nautical 
education,  the  latter  relates  mainly  to  peaceful 
pursuits  on  the  sea.  The  principal  commercial 
lines  arrange  for  the  training  of  their  young 
officers  in  the  vessels  of  the  regular  service,  or 
in  some  cases  in  school  ships;  and  there  exist  in 
some  of  the  states,  as  a  part  of  the  local  school 
system,  school  ships  in  which  young  men  are 
trained  for  the  merchant  marine.  The  technical 
schools  and  colleges  also  provide  courses  in 
such  subjects  as  nautical  astronomy  and  navi- 
gation, and  in  all  branches  of  marine  engineer- 
ing, in  this  article  only  that  form  of  naval 
education  which  equips  officers  and  enlisted 
men  in  the  navies  of  the  chief  countries  will 
be  dealt  with. 

United  States.  —  Enlisted  Men.  —  The  main 
body  of  the  naval  force  consists  of  the  enlisted 
men.  In  early  days  their  education  was  simple. 
A  merchant  sailor  was  quickly  at  home  in  a 
man-of-war.  The  sails  and  rigging  were  gen- 
erallj'  similar  to  those  in  a  merchantman;  and 
the  ordnance  of  the  day  did  not  present  any 
difficulties  that  could  not  be  mastered  after  a 
brief  apprenticeship.  In  a  modern  man-of-war, 
however,  while  the  engines  and  boilers  may 
resemble  those  of  a  liner,  the  ordnance  and  other 
mechanisms  are  complicated  in  the  extreme  and 
need  the  services  of  a  highly  trained  personnel. 
With  progress  in  machinery  and  gunnery  it 
was  seen  that  the  enlisted  men  would  need  to 
be  trained  in  their  specialties.  The  enlistment 
of  boys  as  naval  apprentices  was  undertaken 
before  the  Civil  War,  but  the  early  attempts 
to  establish  a  training  system  did  not  prove 
successful.  A  reason  frequently  assigned  for 
early  failures  was  that  although  the  hope  was 
held  out  to  the  boys  that  they  might  win  a 
commission,  only  few  did  so,  and  the  rest  were 
disheartened.  A  way  should  always  be  open 
for  subordinates  to  rise,  but  this  should  not  be 
held  out  as  the  main  inducement  in  the  training 
of  seamen. 

The  present  system  dates  from  1875  afloat 
and  1881  on  shore.  The  early  idea  was  to 
embark  the  boys  in  cruising  training  ships 
and  there  give  them  the  rudiments  of  a  man- 
of-war's  man's  education.  Later  a  shore  head- 
quarters was  established  at  Newport,  where  the 
boys  were  received,  and  from  which  they  were 
transferred  to  the  cruising  ships  for  further 
training.  Then  came  a  parallel  system  of  train- 
ing for  landsmen,  with  entry  at  eighteen,  the 
apprentice  boys  entering  as  young  as  fourteen. 
The  landsmen  spent  only  a  short  time  at  the 
training  station  and  were  then  drafted  lo  general 
ser\Tce.  The  present  system  is  an  evolution  or 
development.  It  combines  in  a  measure  the 
two  earlier  ones.  The  recruit  is  received  as 
early  as  seventeen  and  is  called  an  apprentice 
seaman.  He  serves  about  four  months  at  the 
training  station,  where  he  is  given  pn-liminary 
instruction.  The  cruising  training  ships  have 
now  entirely  disappeared  from  the  system,  the 
apprentice    seamen    going    from    the    training 


stations  directly  to  general  service.  Besides 
Newport,  there  are  now  training  stations  at 
Norfolk,  San  Francisco,  and  North  Chicago. 

The  instruction  of  the  apprentice  seamen  at 
the  training  stations  is  necessarily  elementary. 
The  recruit  is  put  into  uniform,  tatight  neatness 
and  cleanhness  in  person  and  clothing,  learns 
to  sleep  in  a  hammock,  to  pull  an  oar,  to  box 
the  compass,  heave  the  lead,  also  a  certain 
amount  of  knotting  and  splicing,  signaling, 
boat  sailing,  swimming,  the  sails  and  rigging 
of  a  ship,  gunnery,  infantry  drill,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  discipline.  After  leaving  the  train- 
ing station  and  joining  a  cruising  ship,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  apprentice  seaman  is  entirely 
practical.  He  learns  his  duties  in  the  main 
by  doing  them  and  seeing  others  doing  similar 
duties,  though  all  the  men  are  under  the  super- 
vision of,  and  arc  instructed  in  their  duties  by, 
their  officers.  When  qualified,  he  is  promoted 
to  higher  ratings. 

Artificer  and  Special  Branches. — In  addition 
to  the  seaman  branch,  there  are  the  artificer 
branch,  which  includes  the  machinists,  firemen, 
electricians,  carpenters,  and  the  like ;  and 
the  special  branch,  which  includes  j'comen 
(writers),  the  hospital  corps,  stewards,  cooks, 
bakers,  musicians.  The  specialty  classes  at 
one  or  more  of  the  training  stations  include 
yeoman  classes  (correspondence  and  account- 
ing), musician  classes,  schools  for  hospital 
apprentices  and  for  cooks,  bakers,  and  com- 
missary stewards.  These  schools  are  entirely 
practical,  the  methods  and  appliances  being 
identical  with  those  to  be  found  on  board  ship. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  opinion  has  varied  in  the 
past  as  to  the  advantage  of  one  or  other  of  two 
systems,  the  first  a  special  training  of  some 
length,  in  cruising  training  ships;  the  second, 
a  short  stay  at  a  training  station,  for  organ- 
ization and  rudimentary  training,  with  com- 
pletion of  the  training  in  the  ships  of  the  regular 
service.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  two  sys- 
tems, the  second  is  largely  the  method  in  the 
civil  trades;  but  the  controlling  reason  in  any 
case  is  that  the  first  system  requires  too  large 
a  training  service,  perhaps  as  many  as  thirty 
special  ships,  which  is  prohibitive.  The  navy 
itself  is  now  the  training  school. 

In  addition  to  the  training  system  as  above 
described,  there  are  several  service  schools  for 
enlisted  men.  The  seaman  gunners'  class  is 
made  up  annually  of  deserving  men  in  their 
second  enlistment  and  under  thirty  years  of  age. 
One  branch  of  the  class  is  at  the  Gun  Factory 
in  Washington,  where  instruction,  combined 
with  [iractical  work,  is  given  in  ordnance  and 
mechanisms.  The  other  branch  is  at  the 
Torpedo  Station  at  Newport,  where  the  men  are 
instructed  in  torpedoes  and  diving.  These 
courses  last  six  and  eight  months,  respectively, 
the  graduates  becoming  gunner's  mates. 

The  electrical  school  is  at  New  York.  The 
course  here  is  about  five  months,  and  includes 
the  theory  and  practice  of  electricity  and  elec- 
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trical  mccli:uiisms  and  of  wireless  teleRraphy. 
Besides  ehiss  work  and  lectures  the  students 
cnKa'iC  in  jjractical  work  in  the  shops.  The 
appliances  are  similar  in  all  respects  to  those 
to  be  found  on  board  ship. 

Tiie  machinists'  school  is  at  Charleston, 
S.C.,  and  is  made  up  of  descrvinR  men  under 
thirty  years  of  age  who  have  mechanical  knowl- 
edge or  have  shown  mechanical  ability.  Tiiere 
are  two  classes,  according  to  the  knowledge 
and  rc(iuirements  of  the  men.  The  course 
includes  bench  work,  practice  with  machine 
to(jls,  and  running  and  rejjairing  marine  en- 
gines.    It    lasts   about    si.xtcen    months. 

Artificers'  schools  give  practical  instruction 
to  carpenter's  mates  or  shi])wrigiits,  lilack- 
smiths,  plumbers,  painters,  and  ship  fitters. 
The  subjects  include  the  practical  work  of  these 
several  trades,  in  which  the  men  have  already 
had  some  experience  and  practice.  The  course 
lasts  for  three  months. 

From  the  above,  the  instruction  of  enlisted 
men  is  seen  to  be  on  a  very  satisfactory  basis. 
Recruiting  is  not  difficult,  owing  to  the  bene- 
fits offered  and  to  the  fact  that  the  positions 
are  open  to  landsmen  as  well  as  to  men  with 
nautical  knowledge.  On  leaving  the  service, 
the  ex-sailors  are  sought  after  in  civil  occupa- 
tions, as  they  have  all  acciuired  knowledge 
which  is  as  useful  in  civil  life  as  in  the  navy. 
The  time  spent  in  the  navj'  is  thus  a  true  train- 
ing in  character,  resourcefulness,  and  knowl- 
edge, and  is  of  advantage  to  the  country  and 
would  be  desirable  entirely  apart  from  the 
service  rendered  by  the  navy. 

Officers.  —  The  education  of  officers  offers 
problems  of  a  far  more  serious  nature  than  that 
of  enlisted  men.  The  hne  of  the  navy  may  be 
taken  up  at  first.  Line  officers  enter  as  boys, 
midshipmen,  with  the  intent  of  making  a  life 
career  of  the  navy.  In  old  times  they  received 
their  appointments  at  an  early  age,  from  twelve 
to  fifteen,  and  went  at  once  to  a  cruising  ship. 
Here  they  picked  up  readily  all  manner  of  prac- 
tical informationabouttheship,  but  had  nothor- 
ough  grounding  in  general  education  or  in  the 
higher  arts  of  their  profession.  The  instruc- 
tion they  obtained  in  the  service  was  scant,  and, 
besides  that  received  from  the  schoolmaster, 
if  there  was  one  on  board,  was  due  in  the  main 
to  the  kind-hearted  interest  perhaps  of  the 
chaplain  or  of  the  older  officers.  Their  ad- 
vancement in  knowledge  depended  mainly  on 
themselves,  and  it  is  to  their  everlasting  credit 
that  they  developed  into  the  characters  that 
make  up  our  early  naval  history. 

The  Naval  School  at  Annapolis,  was  estab- 
lished in  1845  by  George  Bancroft,  the  his- 
torian, at  the  time  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The 
object,  in  his  own  words,  was  "  to  collect  the 
midshipmen  who  from  time  to  time  are  on  shore, 
and  give  them  occupation  during  their  stay 
on  land  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  nautical 
astronomy,  theory  of  morals,  international  law, 
gunnery,  use  of  steam;   the  Spanish  and  Frencii 


languages,  and  other  branches  essential  in  the 
present  day  to  the  accomplishments  of  a  naval 
officer."  The  title  of  the  school  was  changed 
in  18.50  to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
wiiicii  it  has  since  retained. 

.Midshipmen  entered  the  school  originally  at 
from  13  to  17  years  of  age.  This  was  changcfl 
later  to  14  to  18,  then  1.5  to  20,  and  is  now  16 
to  20.  These  last  ages  arc  generally  regarded 
as  too  old,  and  the  range  is  too  great.  It  is 
proposed  now  to  make  the  entrance  ages  15  to 
18. 

The  earlier  cla.sses  of  midshi])men  had  already 
been  at  sea  when  the  school  was  established, 
but  it  was  found  more  satisfactory  later  to  enter 
them  at  the  school,  where  they  were  retained 
for  one  or  two  years,  followed  by  three  years 
at  sea,  then  one  or  two  more  years  at  the  school. 
This  plan  was  not  followed  for  long,  and  gave 
way  to  the  system  of  four  continuous  years  at 
the  academy.  The  summers  were  given  up 
alternately  to  practice  cruises  and  leave  of 
absence.  This  is  still  the  general  plan,  though 
since  187.3  the  course  has  been  six  years,  the  last 
two  at  sea  in  ships  of  the  regular  service,  with  a 
final  examination  at  the  end  of  the  six  years. 
In  1912  the  course  was  changed  back  to  four 
years,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  midshipmen 
are  commissioned  in  the  regular  service. 

The  best  method  of  educating  midshipmen 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Had 
ideas  on  education  in  general  been  more  settled, 
it  might  have  been  simpler  to  establish  a  satis- 
factory course  at  the  Naval  Academy.  Educa- 
tion develops  the  mind  and  character  and  also 
imparts  information.  This  information  may 
be  either  generally  useful  in  life,  or  useful  in 
some  walk  of  life.  If  the  latter,  it  may  be 
designed  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  the  voca- 
tion, or  it  may  simply  fit  the  student  to  begin 
life  in  that  particular  field.  These  considera- 
tions all  affect  the  character  of  the  Naval 
Academy  education,  and  the  weight  given  at 
various  times  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  ac- 
knowledged objects  has  produced  correspond- 
ing variations  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
course.  All  admit  the  necessity  of  developing 
mind  and  character,  and  there  is  suflicient  una- 
nimity on  the  subjects  to  be  required  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  course  to  satisfy  a  general 
education.  There  remains  the  proper  division 
of  theoretical  and  practical  subjects  included 
in  the  naval  profession  between  those  covering 
the  whole  field  and  those  required  to  fit  the 
midshipman  to  begin  his  life  in  the  navy.  To 
this  question  is  due  whatever  diversity  of 
practice  that  has  existed  in  the  past.  Such  will 
also  probably  be  the  ca.se  in  the  future. 

The  following  consideration  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  young  officer  nuist  be  prepared  to 
begin  his  career  aboard  ship.  To  develoj)  into 
a  successful  naval  ofliccr  he  must  study  all  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  should  learn  the  rudiments 
of  the  whole  profession  at  such  time  as  he  has 
the  opportunity  to  pursue  a  systematic  course, 
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that  is,  at  the  Naval  Academy.  He  should 
learn  thoroughly  the  duties  he  will  have  to 
take  up  on  graduation.  The  time  that  can  be 
devoted  to  the  course  at  the  Naval  Academy  is 
limited.  If  criticisms  have  been  made  at  any 
time,  it  is  that  possibly  too  great  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  impart  detailed  knowledge  that 
would  be  useful  to  higher  officers,  but  could 
not  be  employed  by  a  midshipman  on  gradua- 
tion. And  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  within 
a  few  years  that  the  subject  of  naval  strategy 
has  been  included  in  any  form  in  the  course  of 
instruction.  Midshipmen  are  not  expected  to 
exercise  naval  strategy,  but  they  are  entitled 
at  least  to  know  that  there  is  such  a  subject, 
before  discovering  it  for  themselves,  if  their  in- 
clinations lead  them  to  the  study  of  the  art  of 
war. 

Another  matter  is  the  correct  adjustment 
of  the  relative  weight  of  theoretical  studies 
and  practical  exercises.  Many  good  practical 
officers  in  the  navy  have  not  been  strong  in 
studies.  The  navy  needs  both  types,  practical 
officers,  and  also  officers  capable  of  independent 
theoretical  research,  and  it  needs  more  of  the 
former  than  of  the  latter.  If  a  sufficient 
number  of  practical  officers  is  developed,  there 
will  be  inevitably  among  the  number  enough 
officers  of  scientific  attainments  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  navy.  On  this  principle, 
a  large  weight  should  be  assigned  to  practical 
exercises  designed  to  develop  the  greater 
proportion  of  naval  officers. 

A  correct  utilization  of  the  available  time  at 
the  Naval  Academy  would  require,  therefore, 
thorough  instruction  in  all  the  duties  of  the 
young  officer,  and,  so  far  as  the  remaining 
time  would  permit,  elementary  instruction 
in  every  professional  subject. 

Candidates  for  the  service  are  admitted  to 
the  Academy  by  nomination  and  on  passing 
the  required  mental  and  physical  examinations. 
Each  senator,  representative,  and  delegate  in 
Congress  is  allowed  two  (after  June  30,  1913, 
only  one)  midshipmen  at  the  Academy ;  and  five 
eacli  year,  appointed  by  the  President,  are 
allowed  for  the  United  States  at  large.  One 
midshipman  is  maintained  from  Porto  Rico 
by  the  President.  Two  entrance  examinations 
are  held  each  year.  The  mental  examination 
covers  punctuation,  spelling,  English  grammar, 
geography.  United  States  history,  world  his- 
tory, arithmetic,  algebra  through  (juadratics, 
and  plane  geometry.  The  maximum  nuirk  is 
4.00;  the  passing  mark  2.50.  No  candidate  is 
admittetl  without  passing  the  physical  examina- 
tion before  a  board  of  three  navy  surgeons. 

The  present  course  at  the  Naval  Academy 
includes  the  following:  — 

Mathematics,  first  two  years;  alcebra,  gpometry, 
triKDiiomctry.  calriiliis,  aii.-ilytic  uconietry.  spluTioal 
triuononn'try,  HtiTiiii;iapliii'  iiroji-ction. 

EiiKlisli,  first  two  years;  rhi-torii',  (■i>iiiposition,  litera- 
ture, naval  histor.v. 

Modern  lanuuaKcs,  Hnst  two  years  and  last  half  of  last 
year;   French  and  Sjjanish. 


Marine  engineering  and  naval  construction,  whole 
course  except  first  half  year;  mechanical  drawing, 
mechanical  processes,  principles  of  mechanism, 
marine  engines  and  boilens,  naval  construction, 
engineering  mechanics,  experimental  engineering, 
gas  engines,   turbines. 

Physics  and  chemistry,  second  year;  elementary  phys- 
ics,  chemistry,   physics. 

Seamanship,  last  two  years;  boats,  ships,  naval  tactics, 
naval   warfare,    international   and   military   law. 

Ordnance  and  gunner.v,  last  two  years;  infantry, 
artillery,  gun  drills,  torpedoes,  mines,  elastic 
strength  of  guns,  exterior  ballistics,  range  tables, 
fire  control,  target  practice. 

Mechanics,  first  half  of  third  year;  theoretical  and 
applied  mechanics. 

Electrical  engineering,  last  two  years;  electricity,  mag- 
netism, electromagnetism,  electrochemistry,  direct 
and  alternating  currents,  dynamo-electric  machines, 
heat,  ]Kjwer,  light,  wiring,  testing,  communications, 
devices  and  instruments,  wireless  telegraphy,  and 
telephony. 

Navigation,  last  half  of  third  year  and  fourth  year; 
astronomy,  theory  and  practice  of  navigation, 
compass  deviation,  surveying. 

Naval  hygiene,  first  half  of  fourth  year;  effects  of 
alchohol  and  narcotics,  first  aid  to  injured. 

In  addition  to  the  instruction  and  recita- 
tions in  the  above  subjects,  which  take  i)lace 
during  the  regular  study  hours,  there  are 
every  afternoon  of  week  days  (mornings  on 
Saturdays)  drills  and  exercises  in  all  profes- 
sional subjects.  These  exercises  include  all 
the  subjects  that  have  been  enumerated  in 
the  training  of  enlisted  men,  also  the  practical 
work  of  every  sort  that  is  performed  by  or 
comes  under  the  supervision  of  officers  in  their 
daily  duty  aboard  ship.  This  practical  work 
is  further  supplemented  by  the  summer  jirac- 
tice  cruise,  in  which  all  the  midshipmen  take 
part,  with  the  exception  of  the  new  entering 
class,  who  engage  in  practical  work  at  the 
Naval  Academy.  In  1912,  for  the  first  time, 
the  two  senior  classes  are  embarked  in  ships 
of  the  regular  fleet,  the  tliird  class  going  in  a 
practice  ship  as  before. 

The  Naval  Academy  course  thus  gives 
officers  a  grounding  in  all  the  profes.sional 
work  of  the  navy.  It  does  not  train  them  to 
be  specialists  in  the  various  subjects.  This  is 
reserved  for  further,  or  postgraduate  courses. 

Postgraduate  Courses.  —  Officers  not  above 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  who  make  a  specialty 
of  marine  engineering  join  an  engineering 
cla.ss  with  headquarters  at  Annapolis.  The 
course  includes  design  of  engines,  shoj)  practice 
and  management  at  private  estalilisliments,  ex- 
perimental engineering,  and  mechanical  appli- 
ances. The  chief  engineers  of  the  larger  ships 
are  usually  selected  from  officers  who  have 
taken  this  course.  A  further  course  in  elec- 
tricity is  also  to  he  established  for  officers. 
The  ordiumcc  specialists  also  have  a  i)ost- 
graduate  course.  A  class  of  young  officers 
is  made  up  annually  to  go  more  thoroughly 
into  such  matters  as  gun  design,  interior  and 
exterior  ballistics,  the  chemistry  of  explosives, 
metallurgy,  torpedoes,  (experimental  work,  shop 
])ractice.  Officers  selected  for  the  Construc- 
tion Corps,  from   Naval   Academy  graduates 
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who  have  had  a  short  sea  experience,  go  first 
to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teehnokjgy 
at  Host  on  for  a  course  in  naval  architecture 
and  kindred  suiijects,  on  completion  of  which 
they  are  commissioned  assistant  naval  con- 
structors. A  law  course  is  followed  lay  officers 
detailed  for  duty  in  the  office  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  (leneral,  unless  they  have  previously 
taken  such  a  course.  Foreign  languages  are 
studied  i)y  young  officers  detailed  as  attach(5s, 
assistants  to  the  naval  attach^*,  at  the  embas- 
sies and  legations  in  various  foreign  countries. 
Assistant  surgeons  on  first  appointment  follow 
a  course  in  the  Xaval  Medical  School.  This 
insures  uniformity  of  instruction  and  enables 
the  young  medical  officers  to  learn  something 
of  naval  practice.  Assistant  paymasters  have 
a  short  course  of  instruction  in  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts  and  in  the  Treasury 
Department.  Officers  selected  for  the  Civil 
Engineer  Corps  follow  a  course  at  the  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.Y.  The 
work  is  kept  up  later  by  a  correspondence 
course  directed  by  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks.  Young  marine  officers  follow  a  course 
in  military  practice  and  duties  at  the  Marine 
School  of  Application  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

An  examination  of  these  courses  will  show 
that  all  the  technical  work  of  the  navy  result- 
ing in  the  finished  ship  and  her  equipment  is 
performed  by  graduates  of  the  Xaval  Academy. 
All  the  officers  concerned  in  this  work  are  line 
officers  except  the  naval  constructors.  Until 
1899  the  engineer  officers  belonged  to  a  separate 
corps,  but  at  that  time  they  were  merged  with 
the  fine. 

A  principle  that  has  been  gaining  strength 
recently  is  that  all  combatant  officers  should 
belong  to  one  corps  and  that  all  technical 
work  in  connection  with  the  finished  ship 
should  be  performed  by  specialist  officers  of 
this  one  corps.  Line  officers  at  present  are 
responsible  for  all  design  and  work  in  connec- 
tion with  machinery,  ordnance,  electricity, 
torpedoes,  wireless  telegraphy.  The  principle 
stated  would  require  them  to  take  up  construc- 
tion work  also,  and  it  would  also  involve  the 
merging  of  the  pay  corps  into  the  fine.  The 
surgeons  and  chaplains  are  non-combatants 
under  the  conventions  of  international  law 
and  would  retain  their  present  status.  The 
principle  has  given  excellent  results  with  refer- 
ence to  ordnance,  engineeering,  torpedo,  and 
electrical  work,  and  it  is  logical  to  carry  it  to 
its  conclusion.  It  is  of  course  not  intended 
that  each  line  officer  should  take  up  all  spe- 
cialties, but  that  specialization  should  occur 
in  the  line  instead  of  in  separate  corps,  and 
that  all  line  officers  should  take  up  at  least 
one  specialty. 

Naval  War  College.  —  A  school  of  a  different 
scope  from  any  of  the  above  is  the  Naval  War 
College  at  Newport,  R.I.  This  school  was 
estabfished  in  the  early  eighties  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  Rear  Admiral  Stephen  B.  Luce. 


It.s  purpose  was  to  afford  an  opportunity  to 
officers  of  mature  years  to  study  the  art  of 
war.  It  was  the  first  war  college  proper  for 
naval  officers  to  be  established  by  any  nation. 
Since  that  time  all  the  leading  nations  have 
established  similar  colleges.  Rear  Admiral 
Mahan  was  one  of  the  early  lecturers.  His 
works,  delivered  first  as  lectures,  have  made 
him  and  the  college  famous,  and  have  in  effect 
crystallized  the  art  of  naval  warfare.  The 
course  comprises  lectures  on  naval  history, 
tactics,  strategy,  logistics,  international  law, 
and  includes  so-called  war  ganu>s,  which  are 
exercises  in  tactics  and  strategy.  The  tactical 
game  is  ])layed  on  a  table  divided  into  s(iuares 
to  scale.  Small  ships  of  lead  arranged  in 
divisions,  squadrons,  and  fleets  are  maneu- 
vered as  in  action,  one  move  on  either  side 
representing  a  certain  nund)er  of  minutes  at 
a  known  si)eed.  The  effect  of  gun  fire  is  esti- 
mated according  to  range  and  the  strength 
of  the  ships  in  offense  and  defense,  and  is 
counted  up  for  each  move.  Torpedo  fire  is 
estimated  in  a  similar  manner.  Ivich  ship 
has  a  life  of  so  many  units,  and  is  disabled  or 
destroyed  according  to  the  units  scored  against 
her.  The  strategical  game  is  played  with  the 
aid  of  charts.  Each  side  has  a  separate  room 
or  rooms,  and  the  umpire  another  room. 
Each  move  represents  a  certain  interval  of 
time  and  is  communicated  to  the  umpire,  who 
in  turn  informs  the  opponent  of  so  much  as  he 
would  be  supposed  to  see  for  himself  in  actual 
maneuvers. 

The  course  consists  of  a  summer  conference 
of  officers  of  all  ranks  lasting  for  four  months. 
There  is  also  a  so-called  long  course,  made  up 
of  selected  officers  of  the  conference,  which 
continues  on  through  the  winter  and  the  fol- 
lowing summer  conference,  or  sixteen  months 
in  all.  The  permanent  staff  of  the  college 
consists  of  a  president,  a  director,  a  secretary, 
and  officers  for  the  different  departments. 
Their  usual  term  is  three  years. 

Information  was  formerly  imparted  largely 
through  the  common  efforts  of  the  conference, 
with  a  discussion  of  all  subjects  that  came  up 
in  connection  with  the  assigned  problems. 
This  method  of  work  was  more  congenial 
to  the  older  officers  than  would  have  been  in- 
struction in  classes,  such  as  is  usual  in  schools. 
Another  reason  was  that  at  the  start  the  in- 
structors were  not  much  farther  advanced  than 
the  students.  But  the  development  has  now 
reached  a  point  where  it  saves  time  to  give 
regular  instruction  in  methods  and  principles 
that  have  found  general  acceptance. 

The  War  College  is  more  than  a  school  of 
instruction  in  the  science  of  war,  that  is,  in 
a  knowledge  of  principles;  it  also  imparts 
something  of  the  art,  which  may  be  defined  as 
the  aptitude  of  experience.  Naturally  there 
can  be  no  experience  of  actual  war  gained  at 
the  college,  but  the  tactical  and  strategical 
exercises   are    of   such    a    character   that    the 
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student  must  reach  a  decision  and  must  act 
on  Ills  decision,  wliich  is,  of  course,  the  essence 
of  experience,  in  war  as  in  other  occupations. 

The  War  College  also  makes  theoretical 
studies  of  war  plans,  not  as  a  part  of  its  work 
of  instruction,  but  because  the  lines  are  parallel. 
The  situations  that  are  brought  up  for  exercise 
need  often  only  the  attaching  of  names  and 
dates  to  convert  them  into  plans  of  campaign. 
Tliis  work  is  assigned  to  the  War  College, 
not  because  it  is  directly  connected  with  the 
instruction  of  officers,  but  because  the  perma- 
nent staff  of  the  college  gains  familiarity  with  the 
conditions  involved  while  in  the  performance  of 
their  regular  duties.  This  work  thus  becomes  of 
mutual  benefit  to  the  college  and  to  the  divi- 
sion of  operations  of  the  Navy  Department. 

The  War  College  is  thus  the  culmination  of 
education  in  the  navy.  Seamen  apprentices 
and  midshipmen  have  to  be  trained  to  give 
them  a  start  in  their  career.  Enlisted  men  and 
officers  have  to  pursue  further  courses  in  special 
technical  matters;  but  the  art  of  war  itself, 
without  a  knowledge  of  which  all  the  rest 
would  be  energy  misapplied,  is  reserved  for 
the  mature  deliberations  of  the  War  College, 
which  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  important 
institutions  of  the  navy. 

England.  —  Enlisted  Men.  —  The  Royal  Navy 
is  recruited  from  boys  (sixteen  or  seven- 
teen), youths  (seventeen  or  eighteen),  men 
(eighteen  to  twenty-three),  all  of  whom  bind 
themselves  for  twelve  years,  in  the  fleet  or  in 
the  reserves.  The  boys  and  youths  who  are 
not  found  suitable  are  discharged,  whereas  the 
men  (eighteen  to  twenty-three)  serve  only  a 
part  of  the  time  in  the  fleet,  with  exceptions, 
then  go  to  the  reserves.  The  men  of  long 
service  who  reengage  become  entitled  to  a 
pension  in  time,  whereas  the  men  discharged 
early  or  transferred  to  the  reserves  are  not  so 
pensioned.  The  pensions,  therefore,  are  ac- 
cepted as  the  cost  of  good  men,  while  the  gov- 
ernment saves  on  those  who  are  discharged 
early.  The  reserve  men  are  paid  an  annual 
retainer  and  continue  to  reengage  up  to  the 
age  of  forty-five  to  fifty. 

Boys  on  entry  are  given  an  elementary  course 
of  several  months  in  gunnery,  seamanship,  and 
mechanical  work.  There  are  several  training 
stations,  the  principal  one  being  at  Shotley, 
in  Suffolk.  After  leaving  the  station  tliey 
go  to  sea  in  a  cruiser  and  keep  up  their  work 
in  the  same  suljjects,  to  which  is  added  a  course 
of  stokehold  training.  This  work  may  occupy 
a  year  in  all,  when  the  boy  is  drafted  to  a  sea- 
going ship.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  becomes 
an  ordinary  seaman.  Thereafter  he  continues 
his  training  in  the  above  suiijects,  with  torpe- 
does and  field  training  added,  and  he  must 
qualify  in  all  of  them  l)efore  becoming  an  able 
seaman.  Tiic  training  of  the  youths  (seventeen 
or  eighteen)  is  similar  to  tiiat  of  the  i)oys, 
excei)t  that  the  time  is  shorter.  The  subse- 
quent career  is  the  same  in  either  case. 


Special  Schools.  —  There  are  special  gunnery 
and  torpedo  schools  for  enlisted  men  at  the 
principal  home  ports.  Of  these.  Whale  Island 
at  Portsmouth  is  the  typical  gunnery  school, 
and  the  Vernon,  likewise  at  Portsmouth,  the 
typical  torpedo  school.  The  men  are  trained 
for  the  respective  rates  of  seaman  gunner  and 
seaman  torpedo  man.  The  course  is  largely 
practical,  designed  to  give  the  men  a  complete 
working  knowledge  of  the  weapons  and  their 
mechanisms,  ammunition,  the  methods  of 
target  practice,  and  kindred  subjects.  A 
qualifying  examination  is  retiuired  before  pass- 
ing. Signal  schools  for  officers  and  men  exist 
at  the  principal  home  ports,  where  is  taught 
all  manner  of  signaling,  including  wireless  teleg- 
raphy. 

Physical  training  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  British  service  of  late  years.  In 
the  days  of  masts  and  sails  no  further  training 
was  required  other  than  that  necessary  in  the 
handling  of  the  ship.  Sailing  training  ships 
were  retained  jirobably  longer  than  their  use- 
fulness warranted,  almost  entirely  from  the 
advantages  they  offered  in  this  direction.  "  No 
amount  of  dexterity  on  the  main  royal  yard 
would  make  a  seaman  a  good  gunner  or  tor- 
pedo man,  although  the  jjhysical  exercise  which 
the  old  sailing  shijis  offered  was  undoubtedly 
beneficial;  but  as  physical  exercise  can  be  in- 
troduced in  other  more  useful  ways,  and  in  a 
more  scientific  manner,  it  was  needless  to  adhere 
to  it  in  this  form."  (From  Parliamentary  Return, 
Admiralty  Policy,  1905,  p.  19.)  This  quotation 
is  an  apt  summing  u])  of  the  whole  situation  as 
regards  sailing  training  sliips,  a  question  that 
has  vexed  the  navies  of   other  nations  as  well. 

The  present  physical  training  is  largely  on  the 
Swedish  system.  The  gjTnnastic  instructors  of 
the  fleet  are  required  to  go  through  a  special 
course  at  a  school  on  shore  —  the  principal  one 
is  at  Portsmouth  —  and  the  naval  regulations 
require  sufficient  time  to  be  devoted  to  the 
exercises  in  every  ship  of  the  fleet. 

The  engine-room  jiersonnel  also  have  their 
training  schools,  one  at  Devonport,  for  stokers, 
who  after  a  two  years'  course  become  mechani- 
cians, and  may  eventually  become  warrant 
officers.  Another  school  is  that  for  boy-ar- 
tificers, with  branches  at  different  dockyards. 
They  enter  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  and  are  four 
years  or  more  under  training.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  course  the  subjects  are:  practical  mathe- 
matics, English,  elementary  science,  heat.  In 
the  second  half  they  are:  applied  mechanics, 
workshop  appliances,  electricity,  marine  en- 
gines and  boilers,  mechanical  drawing.  On 
completion  of  the  course  these  buys  become 
engine-room  artificers,  and  may  eventually 
become  warrant  officers. 

Officers.  —  The  method  of  entry  of  midship- 
men in  the  early  days  is  known  to  every 
reader  of  Marryat's  novels.  The  first  regular 
school  was  the  Naval  Academy  at  Portsmouth, 
which   was  established   about    1730,   and  edu- 
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catcd  a  limited  number  of  midshipmen,  the 
rest  entering  the  serviee  directly.  The  ;ino 
of  entry  was  eleven  to  fifteen  and  the  length 
ot  the  course  was  about  three  years,  after 
which  the  j^upils  went  to  sea  as  niidshiimien. 
In  1S0()  till'  institution  was  enlarged  and  the 
title  chauf^ed  to  Naval  College.  The  number 
of  students  was  about  100,  which  still  did 
not  include  all  entries.  The  cour.se  was  two 
to  three  years.  A  few  lieutenants  on  half- 
pay  were  also  in  attendance.  The  college 
continued  as  such  until  1N37,  wiien  it  was 
discontinued.  Thereafter  for  twenty  years  all 
midsliii)nien  entered  the  service  directly,  as  in 
the  old  days. 

The  next  school  for  niidsliipnicn,  or  naval 
cadets,  as  they  were  now  called,  was  established 
aboard  the  llltistrious  at  Portsmouth  in  1S.")7, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  Britannia  in  1S59. 
('ai)tain  R,oi)ert  Harris  w-as  the  first  head. 
Under  the  new  i)lan  all  candidates  for  midship- 
man passed  through  the  Britannia,  entering 
between  twelve  and  fourteen  and  remaining 
a  year.  The  ages  have  since  been  increased 
and  the  course  has  been  lengthened  to  two 
years.  The  Britannia  was  moved  to  Portland 
in  1862  and  to  Dartmouth  in  18(53,  where  it 
has  since  remained.  The  Britannia  provided 
only  for  tlie  entry  of  executive  officers, 
what  Americans  call  line  officers.  The  other 
branches,  that  is,  engineers,  surgeons,  chap- 
lains, paymasters,  marines,  entered  under  sep- 
arate rules  and  at  various  ages. 

In  1903  there  was  put  in  effect  a  system 
for  the  common  entry  and  training  of  execu- 
tives, engineers,  and  marines.  By  the  new 
regulations  the  old  system  of  nominations  and 
competitive  entrance  examinations  was  re- 
placed by  an  interview  before  an  interview 
committee  and  a  qualifying  examination,  thus 
doing  away  to  some  extent  with  the  old  "  cram- 
mer." Cadets  now  enter  between  twelve  and 
thirteen,  spend  two  years  at  the  Xaval  College 
at  Osborne,  then  two  years  at  the  Naval 
College  at  Dartmouth,  and  six  months  in  a 
cruiser,  after  which  thej'  become  midshipmen. 
The  midshipmen  keep  up  their  studies  for  three 
years  longer  in  the  regular  serviee  and  then 
become  sublieutenants.  About  two  years 
are  spent  in  this  rank,  after  which  the  officer 
is  promoted  to  lieutenant. 

The  instruction  of  the  naval  cadets  during 
their  course  on  shore  and  on  board  ship  in- 
cludes mathematics,  geometrical  drawing,  phys- 
ics and  chemistry,  mechanics,  applied  mechanics, 
applied  electricity,  engineering,  mechanical 
drawing,  seamanship,  gunnery,  navigation, 
French,  German,  EngUsli  grammar  and  comjiosi- 
tion,  English  literature,  history,  naval  history, 
geography,  Bible  study,  drills,  physical  train- 
ing. The  course  in  all  the  technical  branches 
is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  with  labora- 
tory and  shop  work,  and  practice  in  steam 
and  motor  craft. 

The  midshipmen  at  sea  devote  their    time 


to  purely  professional  and  practical  subjects, 
in  whicii  tliey  arc  instructed  by  the  ship's 
officers.  The  subjects  include:  officers'  duties, 
seamanship,  gunnery,  torpedoes,  navigation, 
pilotage,  engineering,  about  one  third  of  the 
whole  time  being  given  to  the  last-named  sub- 
ject. The  sublieutciuints  continue  the  same 
general  subjects,  certain  of  them  being  selected 
for  a  further  six  nu)nths'  course  at  the  Royal 
Naval  College  at  (Ireenwich  (mentioned  later), 
and  all  perform  a  stipulated  sea  service. 

On  reaching  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  at  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three,  officers  continue  executive 
(line)  duties  or,  after  a  total  of  one  year  of 
watch  duty  at  sea,  take  up  one  or  another  spe- 
cialty, all  of  which  require  additional  courses, 
varving  in  length  according  to  the  subject. 
The  .symbols  ((!),  (T),  (N),  (E),  (M)  before 
an  officer's  name  indicate  that  he  has  qualified 
as  a  specialist  in  gunnery,  torpedoes,  navi- 
gation, engineering,  and  military  duties,  re- 
spectively. It  is  the  intention  that  this 
specialization  shall  not  be  permanent,  with 
possible  exceptions,  but  that  officers  shall 
keep  up  their  knowledge  of  line  duties  and 
eventually  return  to    the  line. 

The  Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich  is  an 
advanced  post-graduate  school  where  officers  of 
the  lower  ranks  are  sent  to  complete  certain 
required  courses,  and  where  officers  of  all 
ranks  may  pursue  particular  lines  of  study. 
Assistant  naval  constructors  here  receive  their 
education,  which  extends  over  a  number  of 
years  and  is  specially  thorough.  The  courses 
at  the  college  in  general  are  professional, 
technical,  and  mathematical,  and  mainly  theo- 
retical. 

The  Royal  Naval  War  College  at  Portsmouth 
was  established  about  1905.  The  course  is 
for  flag  officers,  captains,  and  commanders. 
It  consists  of  playing  the  tactical  and  strate- 
gical war  games,  the  solution  of  problems 
arising  out  of  the  strategical  conditions  of  the 
present  day,  lectures  on  naval  history,  naval 
architecture,  steam,  international  law,  the 
law  of  evidence,  wireless  telegraphy,  coast  de- 
fense. Army  and  marine  officers  may  attend 
these  courses. 

The  most  noticeable  conclusion  on  studying 
American  and  English  naval  education  is  the 
growing  opinion  in  both  countries  that  the 
education  of  all  combatant  officers  should  be 
in  common,  that  they  should  all  belong  to 
one  corps,  and  that  specialization  should  take 
place  as  necessary  in  the  corps,  instead  of  in 
separate  corps.  "The  Americans  took  the  lead 
in  this  direction  and  have  gone  further  at 
present  than  the  English,  but  there  are  many 
evidences  that  the  same  practice  will  eventu- 
ally be  reached  in  both  countries. 

France.  —  Enlisted  Men.  —  The  Europeati 
countries  in  general  have  the  conscription 
system,  which  simplifies  all  matters  of  entry 
and  education.  The  greater  part  of  the  French 
bluejackets   come   from   the   maritime    inscrip- 
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tion,  the  rest  voluntarily  from  the  general  con- 
scription. The  men  from  the  maritime  in- 
scription may  enter  as  young  as  eighteen. 
They  are  sailors  by  trade  and  do  not  need  the 
same  training  as  the  conscripts.  The  latter 
come  in  as  young  as  twenty.  The  special 
ratings  are  practically  the  same  as  in  other 
ser\'ices,  and  all  have  their  special  schools, 
located  in  the  principal  naval  ports,  where  the 
courses  average  six  months.  These  are  natu- 
rally preliminary  courses  only  for  the  lower 
ratings.  Instruction  for  the  higher  ratings 
goes  on  continually  in  active  service. 

Officers.  —  The  French  Naval  Academy  is 
at  Brest.  It  used  to  be  on  board  the  Borda, 
which  was  to  the  French  midshipman  what 
the  Britannia  was  to  his  English  confrere. 
Appointments  are  usually  by  competitive 
examination  of  boys  sixteen  to  nineteen  years 
of  age.  The  course  at  the  school  is  two  years, 
when  the  scholar  becomes  a  midshipman 
second  class  and  goes  aboard  a  school  ship  for 
a  year,  after  which  he  becomes  a  midshipman 
first  class  and  joins  the  regular  ser\'ice. 

The  subjects  taught  include  the  French, 
English,  and  German  languages,  naval  history, 
geography,  mathematics,  mechanics,  physics, 
electricity,  astronomy,  navigation,  naval  archi- 
tecture, steam  machinery,  seamanship,  ord- 
nance, infantry  and  artillery,  torpedoes.  The 
time  devoted  to  ordnance  and  engineering  has 
lately  been  increased. 

Besides  the  Xaval  Academy,  there  are  special- 
ist schools  at  the  naval  ports  for  ordnance 
officers,  torpedo  officers,  infantry  instruction, 
besides  service  with  the  board  on  ordnance. 
The  courses  are  of  various  length,  after  which 
the  officer  takes  a  ciualifying  examination. 

The  Superior  School  of  the  Navy  is  at  Paris, 
and  is  open  to  lieutenants.  The  courses  are 
on  professional  subjects,  including  tactics  and 
strategy,  though  the  school  has  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  American  and  English  war 
colleges.  The  graduates  are  placed  on  a 
special  list,  one  of  the  objects  being  to  furnish 
officers  for  the  staffs  of  flag  officers. 

The  French  have  been  through  the  same 
discussions  as  other  nations  as  to  the  unsatis- 
factorj'  results  of  having  permanently  separate 
corps  of  officers  aboard  ship  and  at  the  dock- 
yards. The  idea  of  the  common  entry  and 
training  of  officers  is  making  headway,  but  the 
stumbling  block  at  present  seems  to  be  the 
absorption  of  the  engineers,  about  two  thirds 
of  whom  come  from  below  decks,  that  is,  Ihe 
ranks.  There  will  not  be  the  same  difficulty 
with  llic  otlicr  branches. 

Germany. —  Enlisled  Men.  —  Conscription  is 
here  in  full  (>ffect,  and,  theoretically,  whatever 
training  is  the  be.st  is  the  one  to  be  adoi)te(l. 
Many  lioys  volunteer  for  the  navy  before  tiie 
age  of  military  service.  The  intention  is  to 
train  these  boys  for  the  seamen,  petty  officers, 
and  warrant  officers  of  the  fleet.  The  age  of 
entry  is  fifteen  to  eighteen,  and  they  bind  them- 


selves to  serve  to  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 
They  are  assembled  on  shore  and  receive  some 
preliminary  instruction,  but  the  greater  part 
of  their  work  is  in  the  practice  ships,  which  are  , 
used  also  for  training  cadets.  After  about  two 
years  the  boys  are  rated  seamen.  Training 
now  begins  in  the  various  specialties,  or,  for  the 
men  with  no  specialties,  with  service  in  the  fleet. 
Conscripts  begin  their  training  with  infantry 
drill  and  later  are  sent  to  general  service.  All 
conscripts  with  seafaring  knowledge  are  re- 
quired to  perform  their  service  in  the  navy. 

Gunnery,  torpedoes,  engineering,  and  other 
specialties  are  taught  in  separate  schools  in 
which  the  instruction  is  very  thorough.  The 
petty  and  warrant  officers  come  principally 
from  the  men  who  enter  as  boys. 

Officers.  —  Cadets  enter  before  the  age  of 
eighteen,  receive  a  short  military  training  on 
shore,  and  then  go  to  sea  for  a  year  in  one  of  the 
practice  ships  (used  also,  as  has  been  seen,  for 
the  apprentices).  This  cruise  is  followed  by  a 
year  at  the  Naval  School,  formerly  at  Kiel, 
now  at  Flensburg-Mlirwick.  Then  follow 
courses  in  ordnance,  torpedoes,  and  military 
duties,  after  which  comes  a  final  year  in  the 
fleet,  making  four  years  in  all.  The  principal 
postgraduate  courses  for  officers  are  in  torpe- 
does and  gunnery.  An  examination  of  the 
various  courses  for  cadets  and  line  officers 
would  indicate  that  the  Germans  do  not  attach 
as  much  importance  to  theoretical  subjects 
as  some  other  nations,  but  they  encourage  ini- 
tiative and  insist  that  officers  shall  be  practical 
and  shall  be  able  to  handle  the  ships  and  the 
mechanisms.  The  courses  for  warrant  officers 
are  thorough  and  practical,  producing  men  in 
these  grades  who  by  training  and  experience 
are  noticeably  competent. 

The  seagoing  engineers  are  of  a  separate 
corps,  with  suitable  training,  as  are  the  surgeons 
and  paymasters.  There  are  also  a  nonsea- 
going  machinery  construction  corps  and  a 
naval  construction  corps.  Both  of  these  are 
civil  cor])s.  The  subject  of  common  entry 
and  training  for  all  combatant  branches  has 
been  discu.ssed  in  Germany,  but  has  not  made 
much  headw  ly. 

Other  Countries.  —  The  princi])lcs  of  edu- 
cation that  appi'ur  in  the  navies  of  the  United 
States,  England,  France,  and  Germany  are 
found  also  in  one  form  or  another  in  all  navies. 
A  cosmopolitan  influence  is  always  at  work 
in  these  organizations,  owing  to  their  foreign 
cruises  and  the  knowledge  they  thus  obtain  of 
each  other.  The  effect  is  noticeal)le  in  many 
ways,  from  their  uniforms,  whicli  are  all  much 
alike,  to  their  education  and  training,  which  are 
always  tending  in  the  same  direction,  though  . 
some  nations  lead  and  others  follow.    R.  C.  S. 
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NEAL,  EDWARD  DUFFIELD  (182.3- 
1893).  —  Educational  writer;  was  graduated 
at  Amherst  College  in  1842,  and  later  studied 
theology  at  the  seminary  at  Andover.  He 
engaged  in  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  was  active  in  the  organization  of 
the  first  public  school  at  St.  Paul.  He  was  the 
first  territorial  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction of  Minnesota  (1851-1858),  and  he  was 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
from  1858  to  1861.  He  was  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  President  Lincoln  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  from  1873  to  1884  he  was  president 
of  Macalistcr  College  at  St.  Paul,  which  he  had 
helped  to  found.  He  was  the  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  historical  works  and  several  monographs 
on  the  liistorv  of  American  education. 

W.  S.  M. 

NEANDER  (NEUMANN),  MICHAEL 
(152.5-1595).  —  One  of  the  most  famous 
teachers  in  Germany,  regarded  as  second  to 
Melauchthon  (q.v.).  He  was  born  at  Sorau 
and  studied  at  Wittenberg,  taking  lectures  with 
Luther  and  Melanchthou.  In  1545  he  became 
assistant,  then  corrector,  at  Xordhausen,  antl  in 
1550  went  to  the  cloister  school  at  Ilfcld,  where 
he  became  rector  in  1559  and  was  active  for 
forty-five  years.  Neander  is  a  typical  rep- 
resentative of  the  best  educational  ideals  of  the 
Renaissance-Reformation  period.  His  first  task 
at  his  school  was  to  produce  order  out  of  chaos, 
and  he  then  applied  himself  to  reforming  the  cur- 
riculum. Dissatisfied  with  the  prevailing  curric- 
ulum, which  devoted  most  of  the  pupils'  time  to 
a  dry  study  of  grammar  and  left  them  ignorant 
in  theend,  he  set  before  himself  the  task  of  in- 
culcating a  feeling  of  reverence  for  God  and  a 
knowledge  of  letters,  languages,  arts,  physics, 
history,  geography,  ethics,  and  the  principles 
of  medicine.  He  claimed  that  he  could  teach 
in  half  a  year  more  than  other  schools  taught 


in  two  years.  His  grammars  and  textbooks 
covered  all  the  subjects  which  he  attempted 
to  leach.  He  i)ublishe(l  thirty-nine  l)ooks 
during  his  lifetime  and  left  fcjurteen  others  in 
nianuscrii>t.  His  educatioiud  aims  and  prac- 
tice are  formulated  in  a  pamphlet,  published 
in  1590:  Bcdenkcn  an  einen  Gulen  Herren  unci 
Fretind.  Wie  ein  Knabe  zu  leilcn  und  zu  unler- 
iveisen,  rfa.s.s-  cr  ohnc  grosses  Jagen,  Treiben,  und 
Eilen  mil  Lust  tind  Licbc  vom  6.  Jahr  seines 
Alters  bis  auf  das  18.  wofil  und  fertig  lernen  moge 
Pietatcm,  Linguam  Latinam,  Graecam,  He- 
bracam,  Artes  und  endlich  Philosophiam 
( Thoughts  to  a  Gentleman  and  Friend.  How 
to  direct  and  instruct  a  Boy  .so  that  he  may  with- 
out much  Hurrying,  Pressure,  and  Haste  learn 
well  and  readily  with  Pleasure  and  Love,  from 
his  .nxth  year  to  his  eighteenth,  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  the  Arts,  and  finally  Philosophy). 
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NEARSIGHTEDNESS.  —  See  Eye. 

NEBRASKA,  STATE  OF.  —  Originally  or- 
ganized as  a  territory  by  the  Kansa.s-Xebraska 
Act  of  1854,  and  admitted  as  the  thirty-seventh 
state  in  1807.  It  is  located  in  the  western  half 
of  the  North-Central  division,  and  has  a  land 
area  of  76,808  square  miles.  In  size  it  is  one 
fourth  larger  than  the  six  New  England  states, 
and  nearly  as  large  as  England.  Scotland,  and 
Wales  combined.  For  administrative  purposes 
the  state  is  divided  into  ninety-two  counties,  and 
these  in  turn  into  over  seven  thousand  school 
di.stricts.  In  1910  Nebraska  hatl  a  total  i>opu- 
lation  of  1,192,214,  and  a  density  of  population 
of  15.5  ]H'r  s(iuare  mile. 

Educational  History.  —  The  first  school  law 
was  enacted  and  the  first  school  opened  in 
1855.  The  State  Librarian  was  made  ex  of- 
ficio State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  each  county  was  directed  to  elect 
a  county  superintendent,  who  was  to  establish 
school  districts,  examine  teachers,  and  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  schools.  A  district 
school  tax,  the  rate  bill,  and  a  county  school 
tax  of  three  mills  were  provided  for.  Few 
sehools  were  organized  under  this  law.  Three 
colleges  were  chartered  by  the  first  legislature, 
only  one  of  which  was  ever  organized.  The 
report  of  the  cr  officio  State  Superintendent  to 
the  legislature  in  1857  showed  that  there  were 
four  county  superintendents,  seventeen  school 
districts,  and  six  schools  in  operation  in  the  state. 
In  1858  a  new  school  law,  based  on  that  of  Iowa, 
and  with  the  township  instead  of  the  school 
district  as  the  unit,  was  adopted  in  place  of 
the  law  of  1855.  The  county  su|)crintend(^ncy 
was  abolished,  and  a  territorial  school  com- 
mission was  created.  The  law  was  cumber- 
some, unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the  time,  and 
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education  made  but  little  progress  under  it.  By 
1860  but  twenty-nine  schools  were  reported  to  be 
in  operation.  In  1S61  the  office  of  the  Territorial 
Commission  was  in  turn  abolished,  and  the 
Territorial  Auditor  was  made  ex  officio  School 
Commissioner.  In  1866  a  school  was  organized 
at  Peru,  which  in  1867  was  deeded  to  the  state 
for  a  state  normal  school. 

The  new  constitution  of  1867,  adopted  on 
the  admission  of  the  state,  contained  but  little 
mention  of  education.  The  legislature  was 
directed  to  provide  for  "  an  efficient  system  of 
common  schools  throughout  the  state,"  and 
the  use  of  public  school  funds  for  secondary 
schools,  or  the  sale  of  school  or  university 
lands  for  less  than  $5  per  acre,  was  forbidden. 
The  first  legislature  of  the  new  state,  acting 
partly  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  first 
state  convention  of  educators,  adopted  a  new 
school  law,  which  went  into  force  in  1869.  The 
district  system  of  school  administration  was 
reestablished,  and  this  has  remained  to  the 
present  time.  The  office  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  was  created, 
and  county  superintendents  were  provided 
for.  The  State  Superintendent  was  directed  to 
examine  teachers,  recommend  textbooks,  and 
apportion  the  school  funds  to  the  counties  on 
the  school  census  basis.  Within  the  counties 
the  present  form  of  distribution  was  provided 
for.  Township  high  schools  were  permitted 
in  1858,  but  few,  if  any,  were  organized.  From 
1867  to  1873  a  few  high  schools  were  organized 
by  special  legislative  acts,  and  in  1873  the  first 
general  high  school  law  was  enacted.  The 
University  of  Nebraska  was  chartered  and 
began  instruction  in  1869. 

In  1875  a  new  constitution,  which  is  still  in 
force,  was  adopted  by  the  people.  This  made 
much  more  detailed  provision  for  education 
than  had  the  earlier  one  of  1867.  Except  for 
a  few  nunor  amendments,  these  provisions  have 
since  remained.  A  State  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  the  control  of  the  school  lands  and 
school  funds  was  created;  a  minimum  sale 
price  of  $7  per  acre  was  fi.xed  for  all  educa- 
tional lands;  the  school  funds  were  defined, 
the  sources  for  increase  were  enumerated,  the 
use  of  the  income  specified,  and  all  educational 
funds  were  declared  to  lie  trust  funds,  to  remain 
forever  inviolate  and  undiminished;  the  legis- 
lature was  directed  to  provide  for  the  free 
instruction  of  all  i)ersons  five  to  twenty-one  years 
of  age;  reformatory  and  parental  schools  were 
permitted;  and  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
vcr.sity  of  Nebraska  was  provided  for.  No 
im|)ortant  changes  in  the  school  laws  followed, 
and  almost  no  legislation  of  imporlancc  took 
j)lace  during  the  next  fifteen  years. 

Beginning  in  1891,  a  series  of  important  acts 
were  adopted,  which  have  materially  improved 
the  educational  conditions  of  the  state.  In  1891 
the  free  textbook  law  was  i>assed.  In  1893  a 
new  law  provided  for  the  pernussive  attendance 
of   pujjjls   at   some   other  sciiool   than   that   of 


their  district,  under  certain  conditions,  and 
this  was  extended  in  1895  to  include  transpor- 
tation across  county  lines.  In  1895  the  first 
of  a  series  of  laws  was  enacted  having  for  its 
purpose  the  provision  of  free  high  school  edu- 
cation to  all  children  in  the  state,  and  this  was 
followed  in  1899,  and  again  in  1901,  by  other 
laws  of  similar  intent,  though  all  three  were 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts.  Fi- 
nally, in  1907,  a  law  was  enacted  which  has 
stood.  In  1897  a  transportation  law  was 
enacted,  and  the  certification  of  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  on  credentials 
was  provided  for.  In  1889  a  compulsory  educa- 
tion law  and  a  child  labor  law  were  enacted,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  which  education  was  made 
compulsory  and  labor  of  certain  kinds  was  for- 
bidden for  children  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  fourteen  years.  These  laws  were  amended 
in  1907  to  increase  the  age  in  all  cities  to  six- 
teen years.  In  1901  attendance  at  teachers' 
institutes  was  made  compulsory;  elementary 
agriculture  was  made  a  required  subject  in  the 
teachers'  examinations  for  a  first-grade  county 
certificate;  the  number  of  third-grade  county 
teachers'  certificates  allowed  to  any  one  per- 
son was  reduced  from  three  to  two;  and  a 
union  rural  high  school  law  was  enacted.  In 
1903  an  additional  state  normal  school  was 
provided  for;  Junior  Normal  Schools  were 
created;  and  the  giving  or  sale  of  cigars,  ciga- 
rettes, or  cigarette  paper  to  any  one  under  eight- 
een years  of  age  was  forbidden.  In  1905  the 
certification  law  was  revised,  and  a  partial  state 
system  of  examination  and  certification  was 
provided  for.  Questions  were  to  be  prepared 
and  all  answer  papers  graded  by  the  state 
office,  and  all  teachers  in  high  schools  were 
reciuired,  after  1907,  to  be  graduates  of  a  uni- 
versity, college,  or  advanced  course  of  a  Ne- 
braska normal  school,  or  to  hold  a  professional 
state  certificate.  In  1907  a  number  of  impor- 
tant laws  were  enacted.  A  free  high  school  law 
was  passed  for  the  fourth  time;  county  high 
schools  were  provided  for;  normal  training 
in  the  high  schools  of  the  state  was  authorized, 
$50,000  of  state  aid  appropriated  for  such,  and 
a  state  examination  and  approval  of  all  such 
schools  required;  $50,000  was  apj^ropriated 
from  the  state  treasury  to  enable  all  school 
districts  in  the  state  to  provide  a  seven  months 
school  (raised  in  1909  to  $75,000  and  the  mini- 
mum term  reduced  to  five  months);  the  state 
school  tax,  ])revioush'  levied,  was  repealed; 
the  numlier  of  Junior  Normal  Schools  was  in- 
creased from  five  to  eight,  and  the  summer 
term  of  such  reduced  from  ten  weeks  to  six  or 
eight  weeks;  school  district  libraries  were 
created;  and  the  compulsory  education  law  was 
extended  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  for  the 
cities  of  the  state.  A  number  of  minor  changes 
and  revisions  in  the  laws  were  mailc  in  1909  and 
1911.  In  1911  the  mininuim  salaries  of  county 
superintendents  were  fixed  and  very  materially 
increased;  new  standards  for  city  certification 
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were  created;  and  a  state  fire  day,  to  Rive 
instruction  and  drill  in  <'()nil)atinK  fires,  was 
jirovidi'd    for. 

Present  School  System.  —  At  I  he  head  of 
the  iire.sent  state  school  of  Nebraska  is  a  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  elected 
by  the  peoi)le  for  four-year  terms,  and  receiv- 
ing a  salary  of  $1S()0  a  year.  His  duties  are 
to  visit  the  schools;  to  decide  all  disputed 
points  in  the  school  law,  his  decisions  beinu 
binding  until  overruled  by  the  courts;  to 
prescribe  forms  for  all  blanks  and  reports;  to 
publish  the  school  laws;  to  outline  a  state 
course  of  study  for  the  schools;  to  prepare  all 
questions  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  and 
to  oversee  the  grading  of  all  examination  papers; 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  guidance 
of  county  superinteiulents;  to  ajiportion  the 
state  school  funds;  to  organize  teachers'  nor- 
mal institutes  (Junior  Normal  Schools)  when 
and  where  deemed  desirable,  to  i)rovi<le  the 
instructors  for  them,  ami  to  outline  the  instruc- 
tion; to  designate  high  schools  in  which  normal 
instruction  may  be  given,  to  outline  the  course, 
and  to  inspect  and  approve  the  schools;  and 
to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  governor. 
He  also  serves,  ex  officio,  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Control  for  the  state  normal  schools, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  State  Library  Com- 
mission. 

For  each  county  there  is  a  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  elected  by  the  people,  for 
two-year  terms.  To  be  eligible  for  the  office 
the  candidate  must  hold  a  first-grade  county 
teacher's  certificate  in  all  counties  ha\'ing  a 
population  of  over  1000  inhabitants,  and  his 
salarv,  as  determined  bv  law,  cannot  be  less 
than"  from  $1000  to  $2200,  according  to  the 
size  of  his  county.  It  is  his  duty  to  visit  each 
school  in  his  county  annually;  to  hold  each 
summer  a  teachers'  institute  of  one  week 
duration;  to  forward  all  blanks  and  the  state 
course  of  study  to  trustees  and  to  teachers, 
and  to  examine  and  correct  their  reports  when 
made  to  him;  to  change  the  boundaries  of  the 
school  districts,  and  to  transfer  individual 
children;  to  adjudicate  district  disputes;  to 
act,  in  general,  subject  to  the  instructions  of 
the  State  Superintendent;  to  act  for  the  state 
in  holding  examinations  of  teachers,  and  in 
issuing  certificates  to  those  who  pass  the  exami- 
nations; to  act  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
for  any  county  high  school  formed  in  his 
county,  and  as  one  of  the  board  of  district 
trustees  for  any  school  district  in  his  county 
having  less  than  three  voters  in  the  district ; 
to  certify  to  the  State  Superintendent  the  num- 
ber of  districts  in  his  county  entitled  to  state 
aid  to  enable  them  to  maintain  a  five-months 
school;  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
compulsory  education  law;  and  to  make  an 
annual    report    to    the    State    Superintendent. 

Each  county  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
school  districts,  there  being  aliout  7000  in  the 
state,  each  of  which  is  a  body  corporate.     For 


each  of  the.se  the  people  elect,  in  annual  school 
meeting,  a  board  of  three  district  school  trustees, 
electing  them  si)ecifically  as  moderator,  treas- 
urer, and  director.  The  moderator  presides 
at  all  tlistrict  board  meetings;  the  treasurer 
has  the  custody  of  all  district  funds;  and  the 
director,  or  clerk,  transacts  most  of  the  busi- 
ness for  the  district.  The  director  has  general 
charge  of  tlu;  schoolhouses  and  grounds;  draws 
all  orders  on  the  district  funds;  takes  tlu;  an- 
nual school  census;  may  hire  the  teacher, 
under  direction,  and  sign  contracts;  prepares 
an  estimate  of  needs  for  the  annual  district 
meeting;  and  presents  an  annual  report  to 
the  county  superintendent.  The  district 
boards  have  general  (•ar(^  of  the  schools;  grade 
and  classify  them  to  fit  the  course  of  study  as 
outlined;  adoi)t  and  furnish  free  all  textbooks, 
and  may  sell  the  same  at  cost  to  any  pupil; 
may  admit  nonresidents,  and  expel  pupils; 
may,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  contract  with  an- 
other school  district  or  with  a  high  school 
district  to  educate  part,  or  all,  of  their  pupils, 
and  may  provide  transportation  for  part  or 
all  of  the  pupils.  The  annual  district  meeting, 
held  in  June  of  each  year,  votes  the  annual 
district  tax;  may  vote  a  tax  for  a  sehoolhouse 
fund;  determines  the  length  of  the  school 
term,  if  any,  beyond  the  minimum  set  by  law; 
and  determines  all  questions  relating  to  select- 
ing the  school  site  or  moving  the  sehoolhouse. 
All  residents  of  the  district,  owning  property 
or  having  children,  aliens  and  women  included, 
may  vote  at  these  district  meetings.  The 
county  superintendent,  on  petition  of  one 
third  of  the  voters,  may  change  the  boundaries 
of  a  district,  and  on  petition  of  one  half  may 
divide  a  di.strict  or  consolidate  two  or  more 
districts,  except  that  no  new  district  may  be 
formed  if  it  contains  less  than  four  sections  of 
land  or  unless  its  valuation  exceeds  $1.5,000. 
Any  district  having  150  children  of  school  census 
age  (five  to  twenty-one)  may  elect  a  board  of  six 
trustees,  who  then  designate  their  own  officers, 
grade  and  classify  the  schools,  may  establish 
a  high  school,  may  prescribe  the  course  of 
study  and  textbooks  for  the  schools,  and  have 
general  supervision  of  the  schools.  They  pre- 
sent a  report  and  estimate  to  the  annual  di.s- 
trict meeting,  which  then  votes  the  amounts 
required.  Cities  having  1500  or  more  in- 
habitants may  be  erected  into  separate  city 
school  districts,   with  similar  powers. 

Secondary  Education.  —  In  addition  to  the 
above,  for  districts  having  more  than  150  school 
census  children,  any  two  or  more  rural  districts 
may  vote  to  unite  to  form  a  union  rural  high 
school,  which  is  then  su])i)orted  by  the  districts 
so  uniting  in  proportion  to  their  assessed 
valuation.  Any  county  may  also  vote  to 
establish  a  free  county  high  school,  which  is 
under  the  charge  of  a  board  of  regents,  consist- 
ing of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
the  comity  treaj^urc-r,  and  three  trustees  elected 
by  the  district  school  directors  of  the  county. 
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This  board  employs  all  teachers;  estimates 
the  amount  needed  each  year,  up  to  five  mills, 
and  certifies  the  same  to  the  county  commis- 
sioners for  levy;  and  has  the  usual  district 
powers  for  organization  and  control.  The 
school  must  have  five  acres  of  land,  and  must 
teach  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and 
agriculture  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades,  and 
agriculture  and  normal  training  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grades.  Diplomas  of  graduation 
are  valid  for  teaching  in  the  county  for  three 
years. 

The  free  high  school  law  also  makes  pro%-i- 
sion  for  four  years  of  free  high  school  education 
for  all  children  in  the  state.  Any  pupil  hold- 
ing a  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  eighth 
grade  may  be  admitted,  on  application  of  his 
parents  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
to  any  high  school,  if  there  is  room.  The  dis- 
trict receiving  such  pupils  receives  seventy-five 
cents  per  week  per  pupil  from  the  free  high  school 
fund  of  the  district  from  which  the  pupil 
comes.  This  is  an  added  tax  and  must  be 
levied  for  the  purpose,  unless  such  district  is 
unable  to  provide  a  nine-months  elementary 
school.  The  schools  follow  courses  of  study 
made  out  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Teachers  and  Training.  —  The  system  of 
certification  for  teachers  is  a  state  s.ystem  in 
process  of  evolution.  Both  state  and  county 
forms  of  certificates  are  issued,  but  the  ques- 
tions for  the  county  examinations  are  now 
prepared  and  the  answers  read  and  graded  in 
the  State  Superintendent's  office.  The  county 
superintendent  still  issues  the  certificates,  but 
on  the  basis  of  grades  reported  to  him  from  the 
state  office,  and  the  county  certificates  are 
valid,  at  the  discretion  of  the  county  super- 
intendent, for  a  variable  period.  Within  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  marked  extension  of  the 
principle  of  granting  teachers'  certificates  on 
the  basis  of  credentials  from  educational  insti- 
tutions, until  now  the  provisions  for  this  are 
very  liberal.  The  state  also  has  made  a  com- 
mendable beginning  in  the  interstate  recogni- 
tion of  credentials.  To  teach  in  a  high  school, 
the  teacher  must  hold  a  first-grade  county  cer- 
tificate, or  be  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school, 
college,  or  university.  Fees  are  charged  for 
all  teachers'  examinations  and  registering  of 
certificates,  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  grading 
papers,  and  to  provide  a  teachers'  institute 
fund. 

For  the  training  of  future  teachers  the  state 
maintains  three  state  normal  schools,  at 
Kearney,  Wayne,  and  Peru.  These  are  large 
sdiools.  The  state  also  maintains  eight  so-called 
".Junior  Normal  Schools,"  located  in  eight  cities 
in  different  parts  of  the  state.  These  hold  ses- 
sions of  six  to  eight  weeks  during  tlie  summer 
months,  enroll  from  100  to  250  students,  and 
one  we(!k  of  the  session  constitutes  the  summer 
institute  of  the  county  where  held.  The  pub- 
lic school   buildings  and  apparatus  are   used 


for  the  sessions,  the  instructors  are  appointed 
by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  the  course 
of  instruction  is  that  of  the  elementary  course 
of  the  state  normal  schools,  in  which  propor- 
tionate credit  is  given  for  the  work  done  iu 
these  summer  schools. 

For  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  rural 
schools  the  state  grants  $350  per  year  to  all  high 
schools  providing  normal  instruction  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades,  when  approved  by 
the  State  Superintendent.  Graduates  of  these 
schools  receive  a  second-grade  county  certifi- 
cate, and  the  number  of  such  schools  and 
graduates  is  increasing  rapidly.  In  1908,  65 
approved  high  schools  graduated  550  teachers; 
in  1909,  98  schools  graduated  763  teachers;  in 
1910,  109  schools  graduated  894;  and  in  1911, 
112  schools  graduated  approximately  1025. 
These  schools  are  rapidly  raising  the  standard  of 
efficiency  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  state. 

School  Support.  —  Nebraska  originally  re- 
ceived the  16th  and  36th  sections  for  schools 
on  its  admission  to  the  Union,  a  total  of  2,702,- 
044  acres.  The  500,000  acres  of  land  granted 
to  new  states  for  internal  improvements,  and 
the  5  per  cent  from  the  sale  of  government 
lands  within  the  state,  were  also  added  to  the 
school  fund.  Aiiout  one  half  of  this  grant  has 
been  sold,  and  almost  all  of  the  remainder  is 
under  lease.  The  present  fund  stands  at  about 
seven  millions,  and  the  probable  future  of  the 
fund  is  about  twenty-five  millions.  The  in- 
terest on  this  fund  is  apportioned  to  the  counties 
on  the  sole  basis  of  census,  and  from  the  coun- 
ties to  the  districts,  one  fourth  equally  to  all 
districts  and  three  fourths  on  census.  Almost 
the  entire  support  of  the  schools  of  Nebraska 
comes  from  local  taxation,  which  may  go  as 
high  as  25  mills  in  districts  and  3.5  mills  in 
cities,  but  with  the  proviso  that  in  districts 
having  four  children  or  less  the  total  tax  must 
not  exceed  $400,  and  in  districts  of  five  to  six- 
teen children  it  must  not  exceed  $50  per  child. 
Additional  taxation,  up  to  10  mills,  may  be 
levied  for  a  schoolhouse  building  fund.  In  all 
districts  levying  tlie  maximum  tax,  the  state 
will  grant  additional  aid  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  a  five-months  school,  provided  the 
total  annual  expense  does  not  exceed  $275. 
For  this  purpose  the  state  now  appropriates 
$75,000,  and  a  similar  sum  is  appropriated  for 
normal  training  in  high  schools.  These  sums 
are  regarded  as  in  part  comi)ensating  for  the 
state  school  tax  of  one  half  cent,  withdrawn  in 
1907.  Fines  and  li(iuor  licenses  go  to  the  local 
government  unit  iini)i)siug  them. 

Educational  Conditions.  —  The  state  is  es- 
sentially a  rural  and  an  agricultural  state. 
There  are  few  large  cities,  and  thre<!  fourths 
of  the  people  live  in  the  rural  districts;  99 
per  cent  are  white,  and  about  85  jier  cent 
native  born.  The  illiteracy  in  1900  was 
the  lowest  (2.3  per  cent)  in  the  Union.  The 
conditions  for  education  are  good.  The  state 
has  recently  become  deeply  interested  in  the 
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toachiiiR  of  asriculturo  .and  domestic  scipnco, 
and  these  subjects,  lx>Kun  in  IDOo,  arc  bcinf; 
rapidly  introduced  into  the  schools.  IJoj's' 
and  girls'  dubs  have  been  formed  in  many 
places,  tiie  enrollment  in  1010  being  over 
32,000.  High  schools  have  exi)ericnce(i  a  nii)id 
development  within  the  i)ust  decade,  and  the 
training  of  teachers  has  made  rai)id  progress. 
School  libraries  have  recently  been  provided 
for,  and  ten  cents  per  pui)il  may  be  set  apart 
each  year  for  a  library  fund.  A  state  li- 
brary commission  of  five  suggests  books  fur 
purchase. 

The  state  has  a  fairly  good  compulsory 
education  law,  which  all  districts  must  enforce. 
There  is  also  a  reasonably  good  child  labor 
law.  Children  seven  to  fifteen,  in  all  districts, 
must  go  to  school  at  least  two  third.s  of  the 
school  term,  and  not  less  than  twelve  weeks 
each  year,  and,  in  cities,  children  seven  to  sixteen 
must  go  to  school  all  the  time  the  schools  are 
in  session.  Deaf  children,  seven  to  eighteen, 
must  attend  the  state  school.  Exemptions  are 
granted  for  good  reasons;  attendance  at  paro- 
chial or  private  schools  may  be  accepted;  the 
school  may  appoint  physicians  to  examine  as  to 
health  and  disabilities;  and  children  fourteen  to 
sixteen  may  work,  if  attending  evening  schools. 
All  cities  must  appoint  truant  officers,  and 
may  provide  truant  schools.  All  other  districts 
must  enforce  the  law,  and  may  call  upon  the 
county  superintendent  to  assist.  The  school 
census,  when  taken,  must  be  taken  with  a 
view  to  assisting  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
compulsory  education  law.  All  children  of 
paupers  in  county  poorhouses  must  be  sent  to 
school  at  the  expense  of  the  county. 

Higher  and  Special  Education.  —  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  a  large  and  rapidly  growing 
institution  (q.v.),  in  Lincoln,  stands  as  the 
culmination  of  the  public  school  system  of 
the  state.  This  institution  includes  both  the 
university  proper  and  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  though  the  legislature  of 
1911  voted  to  establish  another  agricultural 
college  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  Be- 
sides the  state  university,  the  following  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  exist  within  the 
state,  all  being  open  to  both  sexes:  — 


Name 

Location 

Opened 

Control 

Doane  College      .     . 

Crete 

1872 

Congr. 

Hastings  College  .     . 

Hastings 

1882 

Presby. 

Bellevue  College  .     . 

Belle\'ue 

1883 

Presby. 

Nebraska    Wesleyan 

Universitv    .     .     . 

University  Place 

1888 

M.  E. 

Cotner  University    . 

Bethany 

1889 

Chr, 

York  College    .    .    . 

York 

1890 

U.  B. 

Union  College  .     .     . 

College  View 

1891 

7th  D.  Adv. 

Grand  Island  College 

Grand  Island 

1892 

Bapt. 

The  state  maintains,  as  special  institutions, 
the  Girls'  Industrial  School  at  Geneva;  the 
Nebraska  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at 
Kearney;    the   Nebraska   Industrial   Home  at 


Milford;  the  Nebraska  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Neliraska  City;  the  Nebraska  School 
for  the  Deaf  at  Omaha;  and  the  State  Institu- 
tion for  Feeble-minded  Youth  at  Beatrice. 

E.  P.  C. 
References:  — 
Caldwell,    H.    W.      Education    in    Nebraska.      V.  S. 

liur.    Educ,    Circ.   Inf.    Xd.   .3. 
Bien.    lii'pt.1.    Stale   Superintendent    Public  Inatruclion, 

ISOS   to   dato. 
Nebraska  School  Laws,  1911  edition. 

NEBRASKA.  UNIVERSITY  OF,  LIN- 
COLN, NEB.  —  A  .state  institution  established 
by  act  of  legislature  in  1SG9.  It  consists  of 
five  colleges  (graduate,  arts  and  sciences, 
teachers',  engineering,  law)  and  two  schools 
(l)harniacy  and  i)ractice  high  school),  situated 
on  a  six-block  caiui^us  only  three  blocks  dis- 
tant from  the  business  center  of  the  capital 
city  of  Lincoln,  a  college  of  agriculture  and  a 
school  of  agriculture  located  on  a  320-acre 
campus  two  miles  and  a  half  east  of  the  city 
campus;  a  college  of  medicine  located  in  the 
state's  metropolis  of  Omaha,  and  a  second  school 
of  agriculture  recently  located  at  Curtis,  in  the 
western  portion  of  tlie  state.  In  addition,  the 
university  is  affiliated  with  the  Lincoln  Dental 
College,  and  several  of  the  departmental  ex- 
perts of  the  university  have  been  made  ex 
officio  specialists  in  the  general  emploj'  of  the 
state.  The  university  also  has  supervision 
over  experiment  stations  at  Lincoln,  North 
Platte,  Valentine,  Scotts  Bluff,  and  Culbertson. 

The  university  has  its  general  outline  pre- 
scribed by  the  state  constitution,  and  the  de- 
tails of  its  organization  determined  by  various 
acts  of  the  state  legislature.  Administrative 
control  centers  in  an  elected  board  of  six  re- 
gents and  a  chancellor  chosen  by  the  board  of 
regents,  but  the  development  of  educational 
policies  within  the  university  is  largely  left 
in  the  hands  of  a  senate  consisting  of  heads  of 
departments  and  the  deans  and  faculties  of 
the  various  colleges. 

The  chief  source  of  revenue  for  maintenance 
of  the  university  is  a  legi.slative  tax  of  one  mill 
upon  the  grand  assessment  roll  of  the  state. 
Additional  revenues  are  derived  from  lease 
and  sale  of  lands  granted  to  the  state  by  the 
federal  government,  from  federal  money  grants 
under  the  congressional  acts  of  1887,  1890,  and 
1906,  from  interest  on  permanent  fund  invest- 
ments, and  from  various  small  fees  paid  by 
students. 

In  1912  the  equipment  of  the  institution 
consisted  of  nearly  thirty  buildings  of  various 
sizes,  the  instructional  staff  numbered  over 
three  hundred,  the  student  registration  to- 
talled 3657,  the  number  of  graduates  for  the 
year  was  375,  and  the  alumni  roster  showed 
an  accumulation  of  over  5000  names.  The 
entrance  requirements  are  fifteen  units  of  high 
school  work.  The  usual  university  degrees 
are  conferred  on  the  completion  of  the  appro- 
priate courses.  C.  E.  P. 
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NEBRASKA  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY, 
UNIVERSITY  PLACE,  NEB.  —  An  institu- 
tion under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  organized  in  1887  by  a  union  of 
the  denominational  institutions  founded  earlier 
at  York,  Bartlcy,  and  Central  City.  In  place 
of  these  struggling  institutions  there  now  exists 
one  vigorous  university  having,  in  1912,  an 
enrollment  of  nearly  1000.  The  campus  con- 
sists of  forty-four  acres,  including  an  athletic 
park.  The  main  buililings  are  four  in  number. 
The  total  equipment  is  valued  at  ^350, OCO. 
The  productive  endowment  is  $350,000. 

The  departments  are  as  follows:  college  of 
liberal  arts,  teachers'  college,  academy,  conserv- 
atory of  music,  school  of  expression  and  oratory, 
and  school  of  art.  Among  these  departments, 
the  college  of  liberal  arts  has  the  highest  en- 
rollment, numbering  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
three.     The  faculty  consists  of  forty  members. 

F.  A.  A. 

NEBRESSENSIS  (DE  LEBRIXA),  AN- 
TONIO. —  See  Rf:xAiss.iNCE  and  Educa- 
tion. 

NECESSITARLANISM.  —  See  Determin- 
ism;   Wjll;    Freedom    of   the    Will. 

NECKER  DE  SAUSSURE,  MME. 
ADRIENNE  ALBERTINE  (1765-1841).— 
French  writer.  She  was  married  to  Jacques 
•Necker,  nephew  of  his  more  famous  namesake 
of  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  is  known  in 
the  educational  world  largely  on  account  of 
her  L'ediication  progressive,  ou  etude  sur  le 
cours  de  la  vie  (1828-1838),  crowned  by  the 
Academy  (1832).  This  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  contributions  to  French  educational 
literature.  Like  so  many  similar  undertakings, — 
a  work  in  several  volumes  whose  i)ubhcation 
drags  out  over  a  period  of  years,  —  it  is  charac- 
terized by  a  lack  of  unity.  The  iioint  of  view 
changes  several  times,  although  in  the  end  the 
author  pursues  her  original  jiurposc  and  con- 
fines herself  to  "  the  education  of  women." 
All  her  writings  are  dominated  throughout 
fey  a  strong  religious  infliience.  Her  work  was 
translated  in  part  into  English  soon  after  its 
appearance  by  Mrs.  Willard  and  Mrs.  Phelps 
(boston,  1835),  and  in  1839  two  volumes  were 
translated  anonymously  in  London.    F.  E.  F. 

Reference:  — 

Bdisson,   F.     Dictionnaire  de    Pidagogie,    s.v.     Necker 
de  Saussure,  Mine. 

NEEDLEWORK.  —  See  Household  Arts. 


battle  of  Arcole,  Italy,  in  1796,  and  three  years 
later  joined  Pestalozzi  as  instructor  of  gymnas- 
tics in  the  institution  which  the  great  Swiss 
educator  was  conducting  at  Burgdorf.  In  1803, 
at  the  request  of  .Jullien  and  other  French 
apostles  of  Pestalozzi,  Neef  was  sent  to  Paris 
to  open  a  Pestalozzian  school.  Here  three 
years  later  he  was  engaged  by  William  JNLaclure 
iq.v.),  an  American  philanthropist,  to  con.e 
to  Philadeljihia  and  establish  a  Pestalozzian 
school.  The  school  at  Philadelphia  was  in  ex- 
istence for  several  years,  when  it  was  removed 
to  Village  Green,  Delaware  County,  Penn. 
David  (!;iasgow  Farragut,  subsequently  the 
famous  American  admiral,  was  a  pupil  in  the 
Village  Green  school.  Later  Neef  moved  to 
Louisville.  Ky.,  where  he  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
social  colony  at  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  by 
Robert  Owen  {q.v.)  and  William  Maclure  in 
1825,  Neef  was  invited  to  join  the  community 
in  the  capacity  of  schoolmaster.  When  the 
colony  broke  up  in  1828,  he  went  first  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  later  to  Steubenville,  Ohio,  where 
he  conducted  schools.  In  1834  he  returned 
to  New  Harmonv,  where  he  died  April  8,  1854. 
In  his  educational  labors  in  America,  Neef 
followed  in  the  main  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi. 
He  abolished  books  from  the  lower  classes  and 
gave  instruction  by  oral  means;  he  taught 
nature  and  geography  by  field  lessons;  music 
and  gymnastics  were  given  important  places 
in  his  educational  scheme,  and  pupil  govern- 
ment administered  the  necessary  discipline. 
His  Plan  and  Method  of  Education,  published 
at  Philadelphia  in  1808,  was  the  first  strictly 
pedagogical  work  in  the  United  States  published 
in  the  English  language.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  education 
in  a  style  that  is  singularly  clear  and  forceful, 
although  written  by  a  foreigner.  In  1809  he 
published  an  English  translation  of  the  logic  of 
CondiUac,  and  in  1813,  Method  of  inxtrurting 
Children  rationally  in  the  Arts  of  Reading  and 
Writing.  W.  S.  M. 

See  ^Iaclure,  William;    Pestalozzi. 

References:  — 

Barnard,  H.  Amrriran  Jovriuil  of  Education,  Vol. 
XII.  p.  0.39:    XXX.  p.  .5(14. 

Gardette,  C.  D.  Pestalozzi  in  America.  Galaxy, 
August,    1867,    Vol.    IV. 

Monroe.  Will.  S.      History  of  the  Pestalozzian  Move- 
ment in  the    I'nili'd  States.     (Syracuse,   1907.) 
Joseph    Neef  and  Pcstalozzianisni  in  America.     Edu- 
cation. .\pril,  1S94,  Vol.  XIV. 

Wood,  C.  H.  First  Disciple  of  Pestalozzi  in  .\mcrira. 
Indiana  Scfioot  Jourtud,  November,  1892,  Vol. 
XXXVII. 


NEEF,  JOSEPH  (1770-1854).  —  A  col- 
league of  Pest:ilozzi  who  established  the  first 
Pestalozzian  schools  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  born  at  Soultz,  Alsace,  Dec.  0,  1770. 
He  was  educated  for  th(^  priesthood,  but  gave 
up  the  notion  of  taking  orders  and  entered  the 
army  of  Napoleon.     He  was  wounded  in   the 


NEGATIVE  NUMBERS.  —  .\mong  the 
ai'tiliri:Ll  numbers  (see  NiMHEn)  is  a  domain 
of  negative  numbers.  ]f  2  -|-  j  =  0,  .t  is  evi- 
dently not  a  positive  integer,  and  neither  can 
it  be  a  positive  number  of  any  kind.  It  must 
be  such  a  number  as  will  cancel  2  when  added 
to  it,  and  it  is  called  a  negative  number.     i5e- 
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cause  2  —  2  =  0,  it  has  come  to  be  the  custom 
to  represent  x  in  tliis  case  by  —  2,  wiiere  the 
nc'tjative  sifjn  is  a  symbol  of  (|uality  and  not 
one  of  operation.  Hence  we  iiave  two  meanings 
for  the  negative  sine,  as,  indeed,  we  have  for  tlie 
positive  sign. 

Negative  numbers  were  slightly  recognized 
by  Diopliantus  ((/.r.)  and  the  Hindu  algel)ra- 
ists  (see  Algehua),  but  it  was  not  until  Ues- 
cartcs  (9.V.)  had  worked  out  his  suggestion 
for  analytic  geometrj'  ((/.!'.)  that  they  came  to 
be  well  understood.  Since  Ww.  seventeenth 
century  they  have  been  generally  recognized 
as  valuable  adjuncts  to  work  in  algebra,  al- 
tliough  an  occasional  mathematician  (like 
Frcnd,  the  father-in-law  of  De  Morgan)  has 
declined  to  use  them.  Their  value  in  jihysics 
has  now  been  so  fully  recognized  that  they 
have  an  added  importance  in  algebra. 

The  negative  number  is,  at  present,  generally 
introduced  early  in  algebra.  This  was  not 
formerly  the  case,  but  so  many  sim])lo  and 
practical  illustrations  of  these  numbers  are 
now  known  as  to  make  their  earlv  use  entirely 
feasible.  Among  the  simple  illustrations  are 
north  and  south  latitude,  east  and  W'est  longi- 
tude, above  and  below  zero  on  the  thermometer, 
assets  and  debts,  weight  and  the  u])ward  pull 
of  a  balloon,  and  the  "  tug  of  war  "  in  jnilling  a 
rope.  Pupils  in  algebra  have  no  difficulty 
in  comprehending  the  significance  of  these 
numbiM's  if  they  are  illustrated  in  such  a 
manner. 

Some  effort  has  been  made  to  use  different 
symbols  for  the  negative  as  an  adjective  and 
the  minus  sign  as  indicating  subtraction. 
Thus  we  have  'a  for  the  former  and  —  a  for 
the  latter.  The  effort  has  not,  however,  met 
with  much  favor  in  the  mathematical  world. 

A  slight  effort  has  also  been  made  by  teachers 
to  u.se  the  expression  "  negative  a  "  instead  of 
"  minus  a  "  in  speaking  of  the  cjuantity,  re- 
serving "  minus  "  for  the  operation  only. 
This  effort  has  never  commanded  much  atten- 
tion, although  it  is  a  rather  harmless  distinc- 
tion for  a  beginner  to  make.  The  fact  is  that 
mathematical  usage  allows  "  minus  a  "  and 
does  not  adapt  itself  readily  to  the  longer 
expression  "  negative  a."  D.  E.  S. 

NEGLECTED  CHILDREN.  —  See  Child- 
hood, Lecislation  foe  the  Conservation' 
AND  Pkotection  OF;  Crippled  Children,  Edu- 
cation of;  Juvenile  Delinquency;  Penol- 
ogy, Educational  Aspects  of;  Reformatory 
Educ.\tion. 

NEGRO,     EDUCATION  OF    THE.  —  The 

English  people  who  sent  out  the  first  colonists 
were  interested  in  the  religious  education  of  the 
Indians.  When  the  number  of  slaves  increased, 
they  became  interested  in  the  education  of 
the  negroes,  who  were  then  also  a  "  heathen 
people."  The  first  public  school  in  Virginia, 
established   about    1620,    was   for   the   benefit 


of  these  Indians  and  negroes.  This  school 
was  destroyed  in  the  Indian  war  of  1022  and 
little  or  nothing  was  done  to  educate  either 
of  them  until  the  year  1701,  when  a  society 
was  organized  in  luigland  to  carry  tlie  gospel 
to  the  Indians  anil  the  negroes  in  America. 
In  1702  Samuel  Thomas,  the  first  missionary 
of  the  .society,  stated  that  he  had  taken  much 
])ains  to  instruct  the  negroes  and  tauglit 
twenty  of  them  to  read.  Illias  Neau,  a  French 
Protestant,  in  1704  established  a  catechizing 
school  for  the  Tndiiin  and  negro  slaves  in  New 
York,  which  continued  successfully  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

The  Moravians,  in  173S,  established  mi.ssions 
exclusively  for  negroes.  In  1745  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  (lospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
(q.r.)  established  a  school  in  Charleston.  Its 
pu|)ils  at  one  time  were  as  many  as  sixty,  and 
about  twenty  were  sent  out  annually  "  well 
instructed  in  the  English  language  and  the 
Christian  faith."  When  slavery  was  intro- 
duced into  the  colony  of  Ceorgia  in  1747, 
representatives  from  twenty-three  districts 
met  in  Savannah  and  drew  up  resolutions  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  masters  towards  their 
slaves.  It  was  declared  "  that  the  owners  of 
slaves  should  educate  the  young  and  use 
every  possible  means  of  making  religious  im- 
pressions upon  the  minds  of  the  aged."  In 
1747  the  Presbyterians  began  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  negroes  in  Virginia. 

In  1750  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hacon,  himself 
a  slaveholder,  established  in  Talbot  County 
a  mission  for  poor  white  and  negro  children. 
The  Methodist  Conference  of  1790  raised  the 
question,  "  What  can  be  done  in  order  to  in- 
struct poor  children,  white  and  black,  to  read?  " 
The  reply  was,  "  Let  us  labor  as  the  heart  and 
soul  of  one  man  to  establish  Sunday  schools 
in  or  near  the  place  of  worship.  Let  persons 
be  appointed  by  the  bishops,  ciders,  deacons 
or  preachers,  to  teach  gratis  all  that  will  attend 
from  six  in  the  morning  till  ten,  and  from  two 
in  the  afternoon  till  six,  where  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  public  worship.  The  council  shall 
compile  a  proper  schoolbook  to  teach  them 
learning  and  piety." 

There  was,  however,  some  opposition  to  the 
education  of  slaves.  This  opjiosition  grew 
as  slavery  became  more  of  a  political  than  an 
economic  institution.  In  1740  the  colony  of 
South  Carolina  passed  a  law  imposing  a  fine 
of  one  hundred  pounds  upon  any  one  who  should 
teach  any  ''  slave  or  slaves  in  writing  in  any 
manner  whatsoever."  Georgia,  in  1770,  passed 
a  similar  law,  which  imposed  a  fine  of  twenty 
])ounds  upon  any  person  teaching  a  slave  to 
read  and  write. 

Immediately  after  the  Revolutionary  War 
there  was  a  feeling  all  over  the  LTnitcd  States 
that  slavery  was  soon  to  pass  away.  The 
invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  however,  increased 
the  value  of  slave  labor,  caused  the  belief 
that   it  was  necessary  to  the  economic  growth 
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of  the  South,  and  finally  this  belief  to  be- 
come a  eonviption  that  slavery  was  to  be  a 
permanent  institution  in  the  Southern  states. 
This  change  in  public  opinion  was  reflected 
in  the  laws,  ^'irginia,  in  1819,  passed  an  act 
prohibiting  all  meetings  of  slaves,  free  persons, 
and  raulattoes  in  the  night  or  in  any  school  or 
schools  for  teaching  them  reading  and  writing. 
In  1829  Georgia  passed  a  law  forbidding  any 
person  of  color  to  receive  instruction  from 
any  source.  In  1830  Louisiana  passed  a  law 
forbidding  free  negroes  entering  the  state 
and  persons  of  color  being  taught.  North 
Carolina,  in  1835,  abolished  the  schools  for  free 
persons  of  color,  and  enacted  a  law  that  no 
descendants  of  negro  parents  to  the  fourth 
generation  should  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
public  school  sj'stem.  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri passed  similar  laws.  In  spite  of  these 
severe  laws,  negroes  in  one  wa}'  or  another 
managed  to  receive  some  education.  In  New 
Orleans,  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  other 
places  there  were  clandestine  schools  attended 
by  the  children  of  free  negroes  and  sometimes  of 
slaves.  Schools  for  free  colored  people  were 
never  abolished  in  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Florida,  and  Texas. 

Up  to  a  few  years  before  tlie  Civil  War,  there 
was  almost  as  much  opposition  to  negro  educa- 
tion in  the  North  as  in  the  South.  In  1831,  at 
the  First  National  Convention  for  Colored 
People,  steps  were  taken  to  found  a  college  for 
colored  youth.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year 
three  thousand  dollars  was  raised  for  estab- 
lishing "  a  school  on  the  manual  labor  plan." 
Several  acres  of  land  were  bought  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  for  this  purpose.  The  citi- 
zens of  that  city,  however,  raised  a  great 
cry  and  protested  vigorou.sly.  At  a  public 
meeting  presided  over  by  the  mayor  it  was 
resolved  by  a  vote  of  seven  hundred  to  four 
that  "  the  founding  of  colleges  for  educating 
colored  people  is  an  unwarrantable  and  dan- 
gerous undertaking  to  the  internal  concerns 
of  other  states  and  oucht  to  be  discouraged," 
and  that  "  the  mayor,  aldermen,  common 
council  and  freemen  will  resist  the  establish- 
ment of  the  proposed  college  in  this  state  by 
every  lawful  means."  On  the  3d  of  July, 
1835,  a  town  meeting  was  called  in  Canaan, 
N.H.,  and  a  committee  chosen  to  remove 
Noyes  Academy  because  it  had  enrolled  sev- 
eral colored  students.  About  a  month  later, 
the  committee,  aided  by  three  hundred  per- 
sons and  a  hundred  yoke  of  oxen,  literally 
carried  out  the  instructions  of  the  town 
meeting.  Because  Prudence  Crandall,  in 
1833,  at  Canterbury,  Conn.,  admitted  colored 
girls  to  her  boarding  school,  a  law  was  passed 
making  it  a  crime  to  open  a  school  for  negroes 
in  that  state,  and  she  was  imi)risoned  and 
mobbed.  In  spite  of  the  oi)position  to  negro 
education,  the  numiier  of  negro  schools,  ])rimarv 
and  secondary,  steadily  increased.  Of  the 
secondary    schools    there     exist  :     the     Insti- 


tute for  Colored  Youth,  Cheyney,  Penn.; 
the  Avery  Institute,  Allegheny  City,  Penn. ;  and 
the  Ashum  Institute,  now  Lincoln  University, 
Chester,  Penn. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  increased 
the  negroes'  opportunities  for  education.  Al- 
most as  soon  as  any  iiortion  of  the  seceding 
states  was  occupied  by  the  Union  Army,  efforts 
were  begun  to  give  the  refugees  some  schooling. 
In  September,  1861,  under  the  guns  of  Fortress 
Monroe,  a  school  was  opened  for  the  "  contra- 
bands of  war."  In  1862  a  number  of  similar 
schools  were  operated  in  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  South  Carolina.  On  Dec.  17,  1862, 
Colonel  John  Eaton  was  ordered  bj-  General 
Grant  to  assume  general  supervision  of  freed- 
men  in  the  departments  of  Tennessee  and 
Arkansas.  Under  him,  schools  multiplied. 
In  October,  1863,  General  Banks  created  com- 
missioners of  enrollment,  who  established 
the  first  public  schools  in  Louisiana.  March  22, 
1864,  he  created  a  board  of  education  "  for 
the  rudimental  instruction  of  the  freedmen." 
In^December  of  this  same  year  this  board  re- 
ported 95  schools,  162  teachers,  and  9571 
scholars.  Education  was  also  going  on  in  the 
negro  regiments,  where  thousands  of  soldiers 
persuaded  their  officers  to  become  school- 
masters, and  in  this  way  learned  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher. 

Congress  on  March  3,  1865,  created  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  (q.v.).  It  was  authorized 
to  cooperate  with  benevolent  or  religious 
societies  in  the  education  of  the  negro.  Num- 
bers of  these  societies  had  done  good  work 
before  the  establishment  of  the  bureau,  alid 
afterwards  continued  their  work.  Some  of  these 
organizations  were  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  Western  Freedmen's  Aid  Commis- 
sion, American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
and  the  Society  of  Friends.  After  the  sur- 
render of  Vicksburg  and  the  occupation  of 
Natchez,  other  teachers  were  sent  by  the  LTnited 
Presbyterians,  Reformed  Presbyterians,  LTnited 
Brethren  in  Christ,  Northwestern  Freedmen's 
Aid  Commission,  and  the  National  Freedmen's 
Aid  Association.  Apart  from  the  general 
government,  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation was  the  chief  body  that  supplied  the 
educational  needs  of  the  negro.  Up  to  1866 
the  Freewill  Baptists,  the  Wesleyans,  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  and  Friends  in  Great  Britain 
sent  their  aid  through  the  American  Missionary 
Association. 

After  Appomattox  the  whole  race  started 
to  school.  The  freedmen  could  not  wait  for 
schoolhouses  to  be  built  or  for  teachers  to  be 
provided.  School  was  held  anywhere  and 
everywhere.  The  entluisiastic  learners  got 
up  before  day  and  studied  in  their  caiiins  by 
the  light  of  pine  knots.  They  sat  up  until 
late  at  night,  droojiing  ov("r  their  books  trying 
to  master  the  secrets  they  contained.  By  a 
fire  in  the  woods  at  night,  a  dozen  or  more 
people  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  sat  aiiout 
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with  books  in  their  hands  sUulyins  their  lessons. 
Sometimes  they  would  fasten  their  i)rimers 
between  their  plow  handles,  so  that  they  ('ould 
read  as  they  plowed.  Negro  eoal  miners  tried 
to  spell  out  the  words  of  a  little  reading  hook 
by  the  dim  light  of  a  miner's  lamp,  hundreils  of 
feet  below  the  earth.  In  the  early  days  of 
freedom,  public  sehools  were  not  infre(iuently 
organizeii  and  taught  under  a  large  tree. 
Some  of  the  early  schoolhouses  consisted  of  four 
pieces  of  tindier  driven  into  the  ground  and 
brush  spread  overhead  to  keep  out  the  sun 
and  rain.  Night  sciiools  were  very  popular ; 
men  and  women,  after  a  hard  day's  work  in 
field,  shop,  or  kitchen,  would  sjiend  two  or 
three  hours  at  night  in  school.  Many  got  their 
first  lessons  in  reading  and  writing  in  the  Sun- 
day schools,  which  frequently  had  more  spell- 
ing books  than  Bibles.  The  teacher  was  likely 
to  be  anj'  one  who  knew  something  som("  one 
else  did  not  know.  It  sometimes  happened 
that  those  who  could  read  better  than  they 
could  write  became  teachers  of  reading,  and 
those  who  could  write  better  than  they  could 
read,  teachers  of  writing. 

The  number  of  regular  schools  rapidly  in- 
creased; white  teachers  of  all  classes  and  both 
sexes  came  from  the  North.  There  were  also 
numbers  of  negro  men  and  women  who,  having 
escaped  from  slavery  and  gained  some  educa- 
tion in  the  North,  now  returned  to  become 
teachers  of  their  race.  There  were  also  many 
Southern  white  people  who,  being  left  without 
occupation  directly  after  the  war,  were  glad 
to  teach  the  freedmen  in  order  to  eke  out  a 
livelihood.  In  180G  there  were  975  schools 
and  90,778  pupils;  the  next  year  there  were 
1839  schools  and  111,442  pupils.  Ten  years 
from  this  time  the  number  of  colored  children 
enrolled  in  public  schools  of  the  sixteen  former 
slave  states  and  the  District  of  Coluiiibia  was 
571,506.  In  1908  the  number  was  1,712,137, 
and  the  number  of  public  school  teachers  was 
30,334. 

Immediately  after  the  war  many  schools 
for  higher  education  were  established.  In 
1865  the  Sixty-second  and  Sixty-fifth  United 
States  colored  regiments  generously  contrib- 
uted from  their  wages  S6000  to  found  Lincoln 
Institute  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  The  same 
year  Shaw  University  was  started  at  Raleigh. 
Hampton  Institute  (q.v.)  was  founded  in  1866 
by  General  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong.  Fisk 
University  was  established  at  Atlanta;  Biddle 
University  at  Charlotte;  and  Howard  Univer- 
sity, named  after  General  O.  O.  Howard,  at 
Washington,  D.C.  In  1869  Straight  University 
was  established  at  New  Orleans;  Tougaloo 
University  at  Tougaloo,  Miss.;  Talladega  Col- 
lege at  Talladega;  and  Claflin  University  at 
Orangeburg,  S.C.  iqq.v.).  At  present  (1912)  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  re- 
ports 189  institutions  devoted  to  secondary  and 
higher  education.  No  one  of  these  institutions 
is  devoted  entirely  to  collegiate  work,  but  in  all 


of  them  are  found  .some  students  of  scconrlary 
grade,  and  in  the  most  of  them  students  of  ele- 
mentary grade.  In  almost  all  of  these  institu- 
tions some  form  of  industrial  training  is  given. 
Tiiere  were,  in  1910,  2941  teachers,  and  57,915 
students,  of  whom  23,896  were  of  elementary 
grade,  19,654  of  secondary  grade,  13,124  of 
collegiate  grade,  and  2080  professional  students; 
"29,954  of  the  students  were  receiving  indus- 
trial training,  11,943  males  and  1S,()11  females. 
The  Helen  B.  ('obb  Industrial  Institute,  at 
Barnesville,  Ga. ;  lugleside  Seminary,  Burkes- 
ville,\'a. ;  ?»lary.\llen  Seminary,  Crockett,  Tex.; 
Mary  Holmes  Seminary,  West  Point,  Miss.; 
the  Hartshorn  Memorial  College,  Richmond, 
Va.;  Scotia  Seminary,  Concord,  N.C.;  Spel- 
man  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  and  St.  Frances 
Academy,  Baltimore,  IMd.,  are  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  training  of  females.  Gammon 
Theological  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Still- 
man  Institute,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  are  exclusively 
theological  seminaries.  "Thirteen  other  insti- 
tutions have  theological  departments.  Two 
institutions  have  departments  of  dentistry, 
three  of  ])harmacy,  four  of  law,  and  seven  schools 
of  medicine. 

Special  funds  which  have  done  much  for  the 
promotion  of  negro  education  are  tlie  Peabody 
Fund  {q.v.),  created  in  1807  and  1869,  and 
devoted  to  the  education  of  whites  and  blacks 
in  the  South;  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  (q.v.), 
created  in  1882  for  the  purpose  of  "  uplifting 
the  lately  emancipated  population  of  the 
Southern  states  and  their  posterity";  the 
Daniel  Hand  Fund,  created  in  1888  to  aid  the 
American  Mis.sionary  Association  in  its  work 
in  the  South;  and  the  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Fund 
{q.v.),  created  in  1907  to  aid  in  the  maintenance 
and  assistance  of  elementary  schools  for  negroes 
in  the  South. 

When  the  negro  was  emancipated,  probably 
not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  race  could  read 
or  write.  In  1900,  after  less  than  forty  years 
of  freedom,  SoJ  per  cent  could  both  read  and 
write.  In  1910,  30.5  of  the  negro  popula- 
tion is  iUiterate.  Although  the  negroes  con- 
stitute over  11  per  cent  of  the  population  and 
still  have  the  largest  proportion  of  ignorance, 
yet  they  receive  only  about  2  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  expended  for  education.  The 
total  yearly  income  of  all  negro  schools  for 
industrial  and  higher  education  is  not  more  than 
two  and  a  quarter  million  dollars,  which  is  less 
than  the  income  of  Harvard  University  in  1908. 
The  yearly  exjienditure  per  capita  of  total 
school  population  for  common  schools  is  $15; 
for  colored  schools  it  is  S1.71. 

The  most  pressing  needs  of  negro  education 
are  better  common  schools,  particularly  in  the 
rural  districts.  There  should  be  more  careful 
and  complete  supervision  of  the  common 
schools  and  more  teaching  of  the  fumlamental 
industries,  agriculture,  cooking,  sewing,  etc. 
Some  of  the  larger  institutions  should  be 
endowed  so  that,  by  means  of  extension  work 
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and  continuation  schools,  they  would  be  able 
to  come  into  touch  ■n-ith  the  actual  needs  of 
the  masses  of  the  people.  There  should  be 
more  technical  and  industrial  schools.  Par- 
ticularly is  there  need  of  a  normal  high  school 
where  teachers  may  be  thoroughly  prepared 
to  do  the  work  of  sui)ervision  in  the  common 
schools  and  where  they  may  learn  by  actual 
practice  something  of  the  methods  which  are 
being  worked  out  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try for  currying  the  influence  of  the  schools 
outside  of  school  buildings  and  connecting 
it  with  the  practical  work  and  life  of  the 
community.     See  School  Pl.^nt,  Wider  Use 

OF. 

The  present  tendency  of  negro  education  is 
to  develop  along  those  Ones  that  minister  to 
the  actual  needs  of  the  people.  This  is  seen  in 
the  growth  of  medical  and  nurse  training 
schools,  the  attempt  to  adjust  the  courses  of 
colleges  and  universities  to  present-day  needs, 
and  the  growth  of  what  is  known  as  "  extension 
work."  In  this  connection  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  negro  education  has  already 
contributed  something  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Before  the  beginning  of  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  no  educational  institution  gave 
any  systematic  instruction  in  the  industries. 
Industrial  education  for  the  negro  antedates 
even  manual  training,  which  was  not  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  until  1876.  The 
success  of  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  institutes 
and  of  other  and  similar  negro  schools  has  made 
industrial  education  popular,  and  has  not  only 
changed  the  sentiment  of  the  masses  of  the 
negro  people  in  regard  to  labor  with  the  hands, 
but  has  also  helped  in  introducing  it  into 
Northern  schools  and  white  schools  of  the  South. 
The  present  tendency  is  to  connect  all  forms 
of  education  in  some  way  with  the  daily  life 
and  needs  of  the  people.  B.  T.  W. 
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NEO  HUMANISM.  —  A  term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  revival  of  the  Hellenic  ideal  in 
German  thought  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  It  differed  from  the  human- 
ism of  the  fifteenth  century  in  its  attachment 
to  Greek  rather  than  Latin  culture;  in  a 
greater  interest  in  Greek  antiquities  and  art 
in  general  as  compared  simply  with  literary 
records,  and  in  appeal  to  Greek  culture  as 
affording  an  ideal  conception  of  life.  Serenity, 
balance,  a  recognition  of  the  inevitable  limi- 
tations of  life,  the  striving  for  a  symmetrical 
development  within  these  limits,  the  idea  of 
the  central  place  of  a  free  play  of  the  intellec- 
tual powers  in  securing  this  proportionate  de- 
velopment of  all  human  jiowers,  are  some  of 
the  traits  emphasized  and  attributed  to  the 
Greek  view  of  life.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  claim  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  kinship 
with  the  Greeks  which  the  Germans  put  for- 
ward. Winckelmann  and  Goethe  are  the 
chief  names  in  this  new  humanism,  the  former 
with  his  archaeological  researches,  and  the 
latter  in  his  reaction  against  romanticism 
signalized  bj'  liis  Italian  Letters.  In  nineteenth- 
century  English  thought,  Matthew  Arnold  is 
a  typical  representative  of  the  spirit  of  Neo- 
humanism  in  his  conception  of  culture  and  his 
appeal  for  recognition  of  Hellenism  as  well  as 
Hebraism. 

In  the  gymnasiums  and  universities  of  Ger- 
many, Neo-humanism  exercised  a  powerful 
influence.  A  new  vigor  was  imparted  to  the 
classical  .studies,  but  more  especially  to  the 
study  of  Greek.  No  longer  content  with  the 
merely  linguistic,  an  effort  was  made  to  imbibe 
the  Greek  spirit  by  a  study  of  Greek  life  and 
literature  in  all  its  phases.  In  Germany  this 
is  the  period  of  her  most  brilliant  classical 
scholars.  J.  D. 

See  Culture;  Hum.\nism  and  Natural- 
ism; Germany,  Education  in;  Goethe; 
Herder;    Wolf,  F.  A.,  etc. 
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NEO-PLATONISM.  —  Neo-Platonism  is  the 
final  form  of  Hellenic  philosophy  as  it 
employed,   in  the  latest  or  religious  phase  of 
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nnriont  pliilosophy,  tlio  IcnfliiiR  principloa  of 
l*l;il(iiiisiii,  tliouRli  not  ii  little  iu(>(lific(l,  coni- 
biiu'il  with  clonicnts  derived  from  Aristotle, 
Stoieisiii,  and  Xeo-PytliaKoreanisiii,  and  pos- 
sibly even  from  the  East,  to  solve,  by  a  philos- 
ophy restiiijr  upon  a  religious  l)asis,  tiie 
proiilems  of  knowledge  and  virtue  which  later 
Stoicism  had  presented  but  could  not  answer. 
The  ethical  |)hilosophies  of  the  jieriod  immedi- 
ately before  and  after  the  Christian  era  had  ended 
in  the  confession  of  the  impossibility  of  man's 
attaininfT  virtue  by  his  own  effort,  on  account 
of  the  inherent  evil  in  his  nature,  and  a  skep- 
tical tendency  as  to  tlie  attainment  of  ultimate 
truth  by  any  purely  rational  process.  Nco- 
Platonism  attempted  to  overcome  this  result 
b}^  a  metaphysii'al  system  which  at  once  ex- 
plained it  and  showed  the  way  to  attain  the 
highest  knowletlge  and  good  by  a  suprara- 
tional  experience  in  whicli  the  individual  ob- 
tained an  immediate  experience  of  the  divine. 
The  elements  not  proper  to  Greek  thought 
appearing  in  Neo-Platonism  are  in  harmony 
with  the  religious  speculation  current  in 
Alexandria  and  derived  po.ssibly  from  oriental 
religions.  They  certainly  first  appear  in  the 
philosophy  of  Philo,  and  although  no  direct 
relation  between  that  Jewish  philosopher  and 
Neo-Platonism  can  be  traced,  the  resemblance 
must  be  more  than  a  chance  coincidence. 

There  are  three  schools  of  Neo-Platonism 
distinguished  as  to  time,  locality,  and  charac- 
ter. Of  these  the  Alexandrian  is  the  earliest 
and  most  important  in  the  history  of  thought. 
It  is  the  creative  period  of  Neo-Platonic  specu- 
lation and  finds  its  expression  in  the  works  of 
Plotinus  (204-270)  and  his  disciple  Porphyry 
(233-c.  304).  It  was  at  Alexandria  that  Plo- 
tinus developed  the  first  elements  of  his  .system 
under  the  influence  of  Ammonius  Saccas,  the 
traditional  founder  of  Neo-Platonism.  It  was 
at  Rome,  however,  that  Plotinus  lived  and 
taught  in  his  school  of  philosojihy.  Here  also 
Porphyry  lived,  editing  the  works  of  his  master 
and  teaching  philosojihy,  not  merely  that  of 
his  master,  but  that  of  Aristotle,  on  whose  work 
he  wrote  valuable  commentaries.  The  Roman 
period  of  Neo-Platonism  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting,  as  its  aims  were  predominantly 
metaphysical  and  ethical.  Religious  as  it 
was  in  its  fundamental  principles,  it  yet  did 
not  surrender  philosophical  interests  to  further 
po.sitive  religion.  The  Syrian  school  of  Neo- 
Platonism  is  represented  by  its  founder  lam- 
blichus  (rf.  330),  who  degraded  Neo-Platonism 
by  exaggerated  emphasis  upon  the  magical  or 
theurgic  elements  which  had  only  been  lightly 
touched  upon  in  the  works  of  Plotinus.  In 
this  phase,  Neo-Platonism  became  less  a  phi- 
losophy and  more  a  religious  dogmatic  system, 
a  justification  of  theurgy  and  a  guide  to  pro- 
ficiency in  magical  arts.  The  Athenian  school 
is  represented  by  a  group  of  teachers  at  Athens, 
the  leading  seat  of  the  later  study  of  heathen 
philosophical   classics,   and  it    flourished   until 


the  elo.sing  of  the  school  in  520  by  Justinian. 

Of  these  teachers  by  far  the  most  imi)ortant 
was  Proclus  (410-4S5)  one  of  the  scholardis. 
In  his  works  we  have  a  quasi-scholastic  attempt 
to  weld  into  a  coiLsi.stent  body  of  doctrine  the 
teaching  of  the  various  iihilosophers  of  the 
school,  avoiding  the  alliance  with  po.sitive 
heathen  rehgion,  as  there  was  not  longer  any 
ho[)(!  for  its  resuscitation.  Proclu.s  gave  the 
form  through  which  Xeo-Platonism  affected 
Christian  Mysticism.  (See  Mysticism.)  But 
though  these  three  phases  are  clearly  distin- 
guishable in  the  history  of  Neo-Platonism,  the 
movement  was  very  widesjjread,  and  schools  of 
philosojihy  were  to  l)e  found  in  many  cities 
sharing  the  common  impulse  given  by  Plotinus 
to  metajihysical  speculation  and  differing  in 
many  minor  jioints. 

Neo-Platonism  came  into  conflict  with  Chris- 
tianity first  in  the  period  just  before  the  end 
of  the  heathen  empire,  when  Porphyrj'  at- 
tacked Christianity  with  vigor  and  great  criti- 
cal ability.  Yet  Porphyry  himself  turned  with 
increasing  hostility  against  the  crudities  of 
heathenism  and  was  as  unsparing  as  any  Chris- 
tian apologist  in  denunciation  of  the  immoral 
mythology  of  heathenism.  He  acknowledged 
the  personal  worth  and  character  of  Christ, 
but  denounced  the  practice  of  Christians  of 
worshiping  him.  The  Christian  writings  were 
to  him  base  forgeries.  But  the  breach  between 
the  two  systems,  which  in  metaphysical  out- 
lines had  been  hardlv  apprehended  as  hostile, 
widened,  and,  under  the  influence  of  lamblichus 
and  his  teaching,  Neo-Platonism  began  to 
associate  its  fortunes  with  the  fortunes  of 
paganism,  and  everything  was  done  to  establish 
paganism  upon  a  speculative  basis. 

Neo-Platonism  failed  in  several  points  as  a 
system  likely  to  become  generally  acceptable. 
Its  appeal  was  necessarily  restricted  to  a  select 
few.  However  low  it  might  descend  with 
lamblichus,  it  always  remained  a  metaphysical 
system.  It  failed  to  meet  the  simple  popular 
demand  for  an  historic  personality  to  whom  the 
heart  could  turn.  In  this  the  nearly  allied 
system  of  Neo-Pythagoreanism  had  an  advan- 
tage. And  the  attempt  to  employ  ApoUonius 
of  Tyana  as  such  was  based  upon  sound  judg- 
ment. Then,  again,  the  doctrine  of  (iod  in 
Neo-Platonism  was  so  transcendent,  colorless, 
and  vague,  so  much  like  an  hypostatized  zero, 
that  it  could  not  touch  the  heart.  Even  when 
the  language  of  St.  Augustine  (q.v.)  is  strongly 
reminiscent  of  Plotinus,  there  was  always  the 
personal  touch  established  by  the  Incarnation 
and  the  personality  of  God.  The  ecstasy  of 
Neo-Platonism  might  be  an  experience  for  the 
intellectual  61ite,  but  it  had  no  promise  for  the 
multitude. 

Although  Neo-Platonism  was  always  limited 
in  its  appeal,  even  in  the  school  of  lamblichus 
its  enthusiastic  adherents  had  hopes  of  making 
it  a  universal  religion  under  the  jjatronage  of 
Julian  (361-363).     But  though  the  philosophi- 
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cal  religion  of  that  emperor  gave  free  play  to 
the  superstitious  and  polytheistic  elements  of 
paganism,  Neo-Platonism  proved  a  dismal 
failure  as  a  popular  religion.  It  was  naturally 
hated  and  despised  by  Christians,  but  it  was 
ridiculed  and  contemptuously  rejected  by  the 
heathen.  The  dull  ceremonies  and  joyless 
services  prescribed  by  Julian  after  a  Christian 
model  failed  to  satisfy  their  religious  cravings 
and  habits  of  worship.  Its  interminable  phil- 
osophical harangues  in  imitation  of  Christian 
sermons  gave  nothing  their  minds  could  grasp. 
The  very  failure  of  Julian's  attempt  to  make 
Neo-Platonism  the  State  religion  led  to  a  re- 
action and  to  that  relative  sobriety  which 
characterized  the  later  school  of  Athens  and 
found  its  expression  in  the  writings  of  Proclus. 

Though  Xeo-Platonism  failed  as  a  religion, 
as  a  philospohy  it  left  a  permanent  impress 
upon  the  Christian  world.  In  the  East,  the 
Pseudo-Dionysius  made  it  the  basis  of  his  mys- 
tical theology.  In  the  West,  it  left  an  abiding 
impression  upon  the  theology  of  St.  Augustine 
and  his  followers,  especially  in  the  doctrine 
of  God  and  the  negative  character  of  evil.  It 
was  revived  repeatedly  by  both  heretics  and 
teachers  of  unblemished  orthodoxy  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  being  identified  with  Platonism. 
Elements  were  introduced  through  the  Ara- 
bians, Avicenna  and  Averroes.  At  the  time 
of  the  Renaissance  it  was  studied  afresh  in  the 
original  documents.  Of  its  teachers  under  the 
Medici,  the  Greek  philosopher  Gemistus  Pletho 
was  the  most  important.  Marsilius  Ficinus 
iq.v.)  translated  Neo-Platonic  works.  Pico 
di  Mirandola  and  Reuchlin  also  studied  it. 
Giordano  Bruno  and  Jacob  Bohme  show  its 
influence.  Fichte  and  Hegel,  and  especially 
Schelling,  show  many  affinities  with  the  spec- 
ulative elements  and  methods  of  Neo-Plato- 
nism, and  it  has  become  a  common  posses- 
sion of  various  forms  of  mysticism. 

J.  C.  A.,  Jr. 

See  Innate  Ide.\s;   Mysticism. 
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NEPOS,  CORNELIUS.— A  Roman  histo- 
rian of  the  first  century  B.C.  (c.  100-24),  wrote, 
among  other  works  a  series  of  parallel  biogra- 
phies of  famous  CJreeks  and  Romans  in  six- 
teen books  {De  riris  illustribiii:).  There  re- 
main only  the  part  treating  of  foreign  gener- 
als, and  the  lives  of  Cato  and  Atticus. 

These  biographies  are  as  a  rule  very  brief 
and  have  long  been  a  favorite  material  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  young  students  of  Latin. 
The  style,  however,  is  not  pure,  and  the  tend- 
ency to  abstract  analysis  of  character  renders 
the  mill  adapted  to  chiklrcn.  Their  contents, 
too,  are  often  dull  and  uninspiring.  Partly 
for  these  reasons,  Nepos  has  been  read  less 
and  less  in  schools  in  recent  years,  except 
for  supplementary  study.  When  read  he 
belongs  to  the  second  year,  alongside  of 
Copsar.  There  is  no  lack  of  adequate  school 
editions.  An  exhaustive  study  has  been 
made  of  his  style  by  Lupus  {Dcr  Sprachge- 
brauch  des   Cornelius   Nepus,  Berlin,   1876). 

G.  L. 

NERVE.  —  See   Nervous  System. 

NERVE  IMPULSE. —  See  Nervous  Sys- 
tem. 

NERVOUS  CHILDREN.  —  See  Defec- 
tives;   Neurasthenia. 

NERVOUS  DISEASES.  —  See  Mind,  Dis- 

ease.s  of;    Neuuasthe.nia. 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  —  All  nervous  tissue 
in  the  body,  whether  in  the  nerves  or  in  the 
nerve  centers,  forms  a  single  connected  sj'stem. 
Formerly  the  "  sympathetic  system,"  with  its 
ganglia  and  nerves  supplying  the  viscera, 
blood  vessels,  etc.,  was  regarded  as  relatively 
independent  of  the  cerebrospinal  system;  but 
present  information  indicates  that  the  sympa- 
thetic is  simply  an  adjunct  of  the  other. 
The  sense  organs,  though  not  reckoned  as 
parts  of  the  nervous  system,  are  connected 
with  the  sensory  or  afferent  nerves  —  the 
retina  with  the  optic  nerve,  the  organ  of  Corti 
with  the  auditory  nerve,  the  taste  buds  with 
the  nerves  of  taste,  and  the  touch  corpuscles 
and  other  sensory  end-organs  in  the  skin  and 
throughout  the  body  witii  numerous  sensory 
nerve  fibers  in  the  mixed  nerves.  The  nmscles 
and  many  of  the  glands  are  connected  with  the 
motor  or  efferent  nerves.  Thus  the  .system, 
as  a  working  whole,  contains,  besides  the  ner- 
vous system,  the  "  receptors,"  through  which 
the  environment  acts  on  the  organism,  and  the 
"  effectors,"  by  which  the  organism  reacts  upon 
the  environment.  The  part  played  by  the 
nervous  system  is  primarily  that  of  affording 
a  quick  means  of  communication  between  the 
receptors    .-md    the    effectors. 

Spinal  Cord.  —  From  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  nerves  ramify  to  all  corners  of  the  body. 
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The  brain,  piotocted  by  the  skull,  and  the 
cord,  PxteiuIinR  down  the  back  witliiii  the  .spine, 
are  continuous  with  each  other  throuKli  a  hole  in 
the  base  of  the  skull.     The  conl  appear.s  like  a 

large  nerve,  one  lialf 
to  one  third  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  with 
"enlargements"  at 
the  height  of  the 
shoulders  and  at  that 
of  the  loins.  The 
upper  enlargement 
is  the  source  of  the 
nerves  to  the  arm, 
and  the  lower  en- 
largement of  those  to 
the  legs  ;  and  they 
are  the  lower  or  local 
centers  for  reflexes 
of  the  limbs. 

The  cord  is  white 
outside,  as  the  nerves 
are;  but  a  cross  sec- 
tion   reveals     some- 
thing  not   found   in 
the  nerves,   namely, 
gray    matter.       The 
cord  is  nearly  divided 
into   right   and    left 
halves    by     grooves 
or  fissures  extending 
along  both  its  dorsal 
and  its  ventral  sur- 
face,   but   there    re- 
mains a   connection 
or      "  commissure  " 
between  the  two  lat- 
eral halves.     In  each 
half,  the  gray  matter 
shows     dorsal     and 
ventral    portions    or 
"  horns,"  the  ventral 
being,  in  the  enlarge- 
ments, large  and  fat, 
while  the  dorsal  horn 
is      always      rather 
slender.    The  nerves 
come    off  from    the 
cord  by  the    dorsal  and   ventral    "  roots,"   of 
which  there  are  a  whole  series  on  either  side  of 
the  cord.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  though 
the  nerves  as  they  run  through  the  limbs  and 
other  parts  of  the  body 
are     "  mixed    nerves," 
containing  both  sensory 
and  motor  constituents, 
these  are  segregated  on 
entering  the  cord,  and 
all    the    sensory    nerve 
fibers  enter  the  dorsal 
root,  close  to  the  dorsal 
horn  of  the  gray  matter,  while  all  of  the  motor 
fibers  enter  the  ventral  roots.     In  fact,  during 
the  embryonic  growth  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  motor  nerves  grow  out  from  the  ventral 


horn  of  the  gray  matter,  while  the  sensory 
nerves  grow,  not  out  from  the  cord  itself,  but 
from  the  "  spinal  ganglia,"  ma.s.ses  of  nerve 
cells  lying  close  outside  tiie  dorsal  portion  of 
the  cord. 

The  white  matter  of  the  cord,  lying  outside 
the  gray,  is  spoken  of  as  divided  into  "  col- 
umns," dorsal,  ventral,  and  lateral.  The  dorsal 
columns  are  direct  continuations  of  the  dorsal 
roots,  and  consist,  therefore,  of  sensory  fibers 
which  have  come  in  from  the  nerves  and  arc 
I)rocee(ling  towards  the  brain.  The  lateral 
and  ventral  columns  contain  many  sets  of 
fibers,  some  conducting  upwards  and  some 
down,  some  being  short  and  others  long. 

Brain.  —  The  brain  consists  of  the  "  brain 
stem,"  a  continuation  of  the  cord,  and  two 
large  outgrowths,  the  cerebrum  and  cerebel- 
lum. The  brain  stem  lies  along  the  floor  of 
the  skull,  from  back  to  front.  Its  rear  or 
lower  portion,  next  to  the  cord,  is  the  "me- 
dulla" or  "bulb";  in  front  of  this  is  the  "pons" 
and  ne.xt  the  "midbrain";  then  the  "inter- 
brain  "  or  "  thalamus,"  and  finally  the  basal 


portion  of  the  "end-brain."  The  great  bulk 
of  the  end-brain  con.sists  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, which  are  outgrowths  from  the  more 
primitive  basal  portion  of  the  end-brain;  the 
cerebellum  is  an  outgrowth  from  the  pons. 

The  nerves  of  the  head  issue  from  the  brain 
stem;  that  to  the  nose  from  the  end-brain; 
that  to  the  eye  from  the  interbrain;  those  to 
the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  chiefly  from  the 
midbrain;  that  to  the  skin  of  the  face  from  the 
pons;  those  to  the  ear  and  to  the  throat  and 
rear  of  the  mouth  from  the  medulla.  Where 
the  nerves  from  any  part  enter,  there  are  the 
lower  centers  for  that  part.  The  medulla 
receives  the  "  vagus  "  nerve,  which  su])])lies 
the  heart,  lungs,  and  stomach;  and  the  medulla 
accordingly  contains  the  res])iratory  center 
and  the  cardiac  center,  as  well  as  a  vasomotor 
center  which  regulates  the  constriction  and 
dilatation  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  a  center 
which  influences  the  activities  of  the  stomach. 
The  medulla,  it  will  be  recognized,  is  an  ex- 
tremely vital  part;  without  it,  respiration  is 
impo.ssiblc,  and  accordingly  destruction  of  the 
medulla  is,  in  one  form  or  another,  a  favorite 
means  of   capital  punishment. 

The  end-brain,  or  cerebrum,  is  almost  sepa- 
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rated  into  hemispheres;  these  are,  however, 
joined  at  the  base,  and  are  connected  also  by 
the  "  corpus  callosum,"  a  large  bundle  of  nerve 
fibers,  which  practically  unites  the  hemispheres 
into  one  organ.  In  the  cerebrum,  as  well  as 
in  the  cerebellum,  the  arrangement  of  white 
and  gray  matter  is  different  from  that  which 
obtains  throughout  the  cord  and  brain  stem,  in 
that  the  gray  matter  lies  on  the  external  surface, 
forming  a  bark  or  rind  or  "  cortex."  The  ex- 
ternal surface  of  both  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum is  much  folded,  with  the  result  that  the 
area  of  the  cortex  and  the  amount  of  gray 
matter  are  much  larger  than  would  be  the  case 
with  a  smooth  surface.  The  surface  of  the 
cerebrum  is  spoken  of  as  divided  into  the 
frontal,  parietal,  occipital,  and  temporal  lobes, 
the  frontal  and  parietal  being  separated  by  the 
central  fissure  (or  fissure  of  Rolando),  and  the 
frontal  and  temporal  by  the  lateral  fissure  (or  fis- 
sure of  Sylvius).  There  are  many  minor  fissures, 
subdividing  each  lobe  into  convolutions  or  gyres. 
Thus,  from  above  downward,  the  frontal 
lobe  contains  the  first,  second,  and  third  frontal 
convolutions,  and  the  temporal  is  similarly 
divided.  The  precentral  and  postcentral  con- 
volutions border  the  central  fissure.  These 
subdivisions  have  value  as  landmarks,  but 
do  not  usually  indicate  inner  or  functional 
division    of    the    brain. 

Growth  of  the  System.  —  The  development 
of  the  nervous  system  begins,  very  early  in 
embryonic  life,  with  the  appearance  of  a 
"  neural  groove  "  extending  along  the  back, 
and  a  little  later  arching  over  into  a  tube,  the 
"  neural  tube."  It  is  the  outer  layer  of  the 
embryo  from  which  the  neural  tube  originates, 
but  this  is  crowded  inwards  and  surrounded 
by  the  growth  of  muscle  and  bone.  The  neural 
tube  at  its  forward  end  becomes  expanded  into 
a  series  of  five  vesicles,  which  develop  into  the 
five  principal  parts  of  the  brain :  end-brain, 
interbrain,  midbrain,  hind-brain  (including  pons 
and  cerebellum),  and  after-brain  or  medulla. 
In  spite  of  the  complicated  form  into  which  it 
grows,  the  neural  tube  remains  always  a  tube, 
with  a  hollow  extending  along  the  spinal  cord 
and  brain  stem  and  into  each  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere. The  hollow  of  the  tube  is  expanded 
into  the  "  ventricles  "  of  the  brain.  Along 
with  the  neural  tube,  there  are  infolded  two 
little  strips  of  the  external  surface  of  the  em- 
bryo, and  these  give  rise  to  the  sensory  and 
sympathetic  nerves  and  ganglia.  The  motor 
nerves  arise  from  the  neural  tube  itself.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  retina,  the  sensitive 
surface  of  the  eye,  arises  from  the  neural  tube, 
and  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
brain;  it  has  indeed  a  distinctly  nervous 
structure. 

Nerves.  —  The  minute  structure  of  the 
nervous  sy.stem  is  more  inijiortant  to  under- 
stand than  the  gross  structure  which  has  al- 
ready been  sketched.  Microscopic  study  of 
the  nerves  shows  them  to  be  bundles  of  fibers 


running  parallel  to  each  other,  like  wires  in  a 
telephone  cable.  The  white  matter  of  the  cord 
and  brain  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  nerves, 
being  composed  of  nerve  fibers.  The  unit  is 
the  fiber,  which,  on  microscopic  examination, 
is  seen  to  consist  of  a  central  core,  called  the 
axon,  surrounded  by  one  or  two  sheaths.  In 
most  of  the  nerves,  each  axon  has  two  sheaths, 
called  medullary  and  primitive,  the  latter  being 
outside.  In  the  white  matter  of  the  cord  and 
brain,  the  primitive  sheath  is  lacking,  but  the 
medullary  is  present;  while  in  sympathetic 
nerve  fibers  the  reverse  is  true.  The  medul- 
lary sheath  is  composed  of  a  white,  fatlike 
substance,  which  has  some  of  the  physical 
properties  of  an 
insulator  and  may 
have  a  somewhat 
similar  function. 
It  is  this  substance 
which  gives  white- 
ness to  the  white 
matter. 

The  gray  mat- 
ter differs  from 
the  white  in  the 
absence  of  the 
medullary  sheath, 
and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  nerve 
cells,  which  are 
absent  from  the 
white  matter  and 
from  the  nerves, 
except  for  the 
sympathetic  and 
spinal  ganglia  at- 
tached to  the 
nerves.  The  fine 
branches  of  the 
nerve  cells  and 
of  the  fibers  are 
also  confined  to 
the  gray  matter. 
The  gray  matter 
consists  of  numer- 
ous nerve  cells 
embedded  in  a 
meshwork  of  mi- 
nute fibers.  It  pre- 
sents a  most  complicated  problem  to  the  micro- 
scopic anatomist  who  would  analyze  it;  but,  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  involved,  extraordinary 
progress  has  been  made.  It  is  found  that  every 
nerve  cell,  if  at  all  fully  develo])cd,  sends  out 
a  long,  slender  branch,  the  axon,  which,  becom- 
ing invested  with  a  medullary  sheath,  emerges 
from  the  gray  matter  into  the  white,  and  ap- 
pears there  as  a  nerve  fiber.  The  axon,  in 
other  words,  is  a  branch  of  a  nerve  cell,  and 
there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  all  the 
axons  of  the  nerves  and  white  matter  originate 
from  cells  in  the  gray  matter.  Besides  the 
axon,  the  nerve  cell  has  other  branches  of  a 
different  sort,  short   and  branching  like  a  tree, 
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from  which  fact  they  have  rocrivcd  the  name 
of  "  dendrites."  These  difTer  from  the  axon, 
also,  in  reeeiving  no  nieduUary  sliealh  anti  in 
never  extending  beyond  the  hounds  of  the  gray 
matter.  The  axon,  in  general,  branches  much 
less  than  tiie  dendrites,  and  its  i)ranches  (called 
"collaterals")  are  slender  and  usually  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  trunk.  But  the  axon, 
and  each  of  its  collaterals,  finally  comes  to  an 
end  in  a  tuft  of  fine  branches,  always  turning  into 
the  gray  matter  to  terminate  in  this  manner; 
there  are  no  terminations  of  axons  witliin  the 
white  matter.  Apparently  the  numerous  fine 
fibers  of  the  gray  matter  are  accounted  for  as 
dendrites  and  fine  termiiuitions  of  axons;  and 
if  so,  we  can  conceive  the  gray  matter  as  con- 
sisting of  nerve  cells  embedded  in  a  dense  mat 
of  their  own  branches  and  of  the  branches  of 
other  cells  and  axons. 

Under  high  magnification,  the  inner  struc- 
ture of  the  nerve  cell  shows  a  nucleus,  similar 
to  that  found  in  every  living  cell,  and  —  what  is 
peculiar  to  the  nerve  cell  —  numerous  delicate 
fibrils,  coursing  in  different  but  definite  direc- 
tions through  the  cell  body  and  out  into 
the  axons  and  dendrites.  In  the  axon,  these 
fibrils  run  strictly  parallel  to  one  another. 
It  is  beheved  by  some  authorities  that  the 
fibrils  are  the  ultimate  conducting  agents. 
The  cell  body  and  larger  dendrites  show  an- 
other feature  that  is  absent  from  the  axon: 
granules  of  triangular  or  spindle-shaped  out- 
line, called  the  chromatic  bodies.  The  sub- 
stance which  gives  this  mottled  or  "  tigroid  " 
appearance  to  the  nerve  cells  may  be  of  the 
nature  of  fuel;  at  least,  it  has  been  observed 
to  become  diffused  throughout  the  cell  during 
prolonged  activity,  so  that  the  fatigued  nerve 
cell  shows  a  diffused  in.stead  of  a  mottled  color. 
Certain  drugs  and  abnormal  conditions  also 
produce  this  condition,  which  is  called  chroma- 
tolysis. 

Neurones.  —  A  nerve  cell,  with  its  axon  and 
dendrites  and  all  the  ramifications,  is  often 
called  a  neurone.  This  term  is  bound  up  with 
the  "  neurone  theory,"  according  to  which  the 
neurones  remain  separate  one  from  another, 
and  are  not  united  into  continuity.  In  em- 
bryonic development,  the  nervous  system 
starts  as  a  collection  of  unbranched  cells, 
which  later  put  forth  axons  and  dendrites; 
and  the  question  is  whether  the  branches  of 
different  cells  unite  in  the  course  of  their  devel- 
opment into  a  continuous  meshwork.  The 
best  methods  yet  available  fail  to  show  any 
anastomosis  of  the  branches  of  different  nerve 
cells,  though  there  is  sometimes  close  adhesion. 
But  some  authorities  oppose  to  the  neurone 
theory  a  "  fibrillar  theory,"  according  to  which 
the  minute  fibrils  already  mentioned  pass 
freely  from  one  neurone  to  another,  and,  pos- 
sibly, form  in  the  interstices  between  neurones 
a  network  of  the  utmost  tenuity,  which,  these 
authors  think,  is  worthy  to  be  called  the  es- 
sential part  of  the  graj'  matter,  since  it  would 


be  the  means  of  making  connections  between 
diffen^nt  nerve  fibers  and  so  between  different 
parts  of  the  body.  As  the  evidence  stands  to- 
day, the  neurones  theory  has  a  better  standing 
and  wider  acceptance  than  the  fibrillar  theory, 
for  the  passage  of  fibrils  from  one  neurone  to 
another,  or  their  presence  in  the  si)aces  between 
neurones,  has  not  been   demonstrated. 

Function  of  Nervous  System.  —  The  primary 
function  of  the  nervous  system  is,  without 
doubt,  to  conduct  not  materials,  as  the  circula- 
tion does,  but  something  in  the  nature  of  mes- 
sages or  stimuli,  capable  of  arousing  activity 
in  the  organs  to  which  the  nerves  run.  The 
"  message  "  carried  by  the  nerve  is  called,  in 
the  absence  of  any  sure  knowledge  of  its  real 
character,  the  "  nerve  impulse."  It  may  be 
an  electrical  change  that  moves  along  the 
nerve,  since  such  a  change  can  be  detected  in 
an  active  nerve,  and  nothing  else —  movement, 
heat,  or  chemical  action  —  has  been  demon- 
strated. The  speed  of  the  nerve  impulse  can 
be  measured,  but  in  man  the  values  obtained 
have  varied  all  the  way  from  100  feet  to  350 
feet  per  second,  with  the  more  recent  and  im- 
proved methods  favoring  the  higher  values. 

The  function  of  the  nerve  fiber,  and  accord- 
ingly of  the  nerves  and  white  matter,  is  cer- 
tainly to  conduct  and  nothing  more.  Axons 
appear  to  be  insulated  one  from  another  in 
the  nerves  and  white  matter,  so  that  no  com- 
munication from  sensory  to  motor,  no  switch- 
ing or  distribution  of  impulses,  occurs  except 
in  the  gray  matter.  It  is  likely,  though  not 
universally  believed,  that  all  nerve  fibers  act 
nmch  alike,  being  indifferent  conductors.  What 
is  called  the  "  specific  energy  of  a  nerve  " 
refers  to  such  facts  as  that  a  jarring  or  any  sort 
of  stimulus  to  the  optic  nerve  produces  only 
sensations  of  light;  but  the  specific  energy 
may  reside  not  in  the  optic  nerve,  but  in  the 
visual  area  of  the  cortex  to  which  the  nerve 
leads.  The  white  matter  and  the  nerves  seem 
to  be  mere  passive  conductors.  Everything 
that  is  active  or  variable  with  conditions  or 
modifiable  by  experience  is  an  affair  of  the  gray 
matter.  An  adequate  conception  of  the  action 
of  the  gray  matter  can  certainly  not  be  formed 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge;  but  what 
seems  a  probable  outline  of  its  mechanism 
can  be  based  on  its  structure  along  with  the 
notion  that  the  fundamental  function  of  all 
nervous  tissue  is  to  conduct  impulses. 

Where  formerly  the  nerve  cells  were  looked 
upon  as  the  essential  things  in  the  action  of 
the  gray  matter,  of  late  the  view  has  gained 
force  that  they  are  nutritive  in  function,  serving 
to  keep  their  branches  alive  and  in  good  working 
condition,  and  that  the  branches  which  inter- 
lace in  the  gray  matter  do  the  actual  work. 
There  is,  in  any  minute  portion  of  the  gray 
matter,  an  intermingling  of  the  dendrites  of 
the  cells  located  there  with  the  terminations 
of  axons  which  enter  from  other  parts.  For 
example,   the  axons  coming  into  the  cord  or 
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brain  stem  from  a  sense  organ  terminate  within 
some  mass  of  gray  matter,  in  close  contact 
w-ith  the  dendrites  of  the  cells  of  that  gray 
matter;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  incoming  axons  must  transmit  their 
activity  (their  "  messages ")  to  the  den- 
drites of  these  cells.  It  is  probable  that  the 
dendrites  are  receptive  and  the  terminations 
of  axons  excitory  or  transniissive;  so  that  a 
nerve  impulse,  entering  the  gray  matter  by 
an  axon,  passes  from  the  terminations  of  this 
axon  to  the  dendrites  of  another  cell,  and  thence 
to  the  axon  of  that  cell  and  so  away  to  some 
other  part  of  the  gray  matter  or  to  some  organ 
outside.  The  function  of  the  terminations 
of  axons  and  of  the  dendrites  seems,  therefore, 
to  be  that  of  effecting  connections. 

Since  an  axon,  in  its  termination,  may  make 
connections  with  the  dendrites  of  several  cells, 
there  is  a  chance  for  that  distribution  of  in- 
fluence which  is  the  essence  of  coordination. 
Since  several  axons  may  terminate  in  proximity 
to  the  dendrites  of  a  single  cell,  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  the  convergence  and  combination 
of  impulses.  The  importance  of  a  convergence 
of  neural  paths  is  especially  seen  in  facilitation 
and  inhibition.  Two  stimuli,  acting  on  differ- 
ent sense  organs,  may  reenforce  or  facilitate 
each  other's  action;  or,  one  stimulus  may 
prevent  or  inhibit  the  action  of  another. 
Thoughts  and  emotions,  having  their  scat 
in  the  cerebrum,  may  either  hasten  or  slacken 
the  rate  of  breathing;  and  this  means  that  they 
have  reenforced  or  inhiliited  the  reflex  effect 
of  sensory  stimuli  reaching  the  respiratory 
center  in  the  medulla.  There  must  be  in  all 
such  cases  a  convergence  of  influences  from 
two  or  more  sources  upon  that  part  of  the 
gray  matter  which  is  directly  connected  with 
the  effector  organs. 

Sleep,  drowsiness,  and  unconsciousness  un- 
der the  influence  of  drugs  are  conditions 
primarily  of  the  gray  matter,  and  are  probably 
to  be  conceived  as  a  temporary  impairment 
of  the  connections  between  axons  and  den- 
drites. Learning,  a  process  wliich  seems  to 
concern  almost  entirely  the  cerebral  cortex, 
may  be  conceived  as  consisting  in  the  improve- 
ment of  connections  through  use,  and  forget- 
ting as  an  atrophy  of  connections  through 
disuse.  Exercising  dendrites  or  the  termina- 
tions of  axons  may  probably  cause  them  to 
grow  and  improve  in  condition  for  work,  as  is 
known  to  be  the  case  in  muscular  tissue. 

The  neurone  theory,  tliough  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  structure  of  the  gray  matter, 
has  proved  a  great  aid  in  reaching  a  concejition 
of  the  function.  The  name  synapse  has  been 
applied  to  the  junction,  without  continuity, 
of  the  termination  of  an  axon  with  the  dendrites 
of  another  cell.  The  proximity  of  tlu;  two  may 
be  very  great,  yet  it  does  not  amount  to  con- 
tinuity such  as  holds  between  dilferent  por- 
tions of  the  same  neurone.  There  is  always  a 
breach  of  continuity,  or  "  surface  of  separa- 


tion "  between  the  interlacing  branches  of  two 
neurones.  Hence,  it  is  probable  that  conduc- 
tion through  the  gray  matter  is  much  slower 
than  along  a  nerve  fiber,  and  that  impulses 
go  in  only  one  direction  through  the  gray 
matter.  The  synapse  has  a  sort  of  valve  action 
on  nerve  impulses,  permitting  them  to  pass 
only  in  the  direction  from  termination  of  axon 
to  dencbites.  The  synapse  is  the  susceptible 
part  of  a  neural  path  or  connection,  where 
varying  influences,  such  as  are  seen  in  facilita- 
tion and  inhibition,  take  effect.  The  synapse 
it  is,  according  to  this  conception,  which  is  im- 
proved by  learning  and  which  deteriorates  by 
disuse. 

Since  all  sensory  axons  lead  into  the  gray 
matter,  and  all  motor  axons  originate  in  gray 
matter,  the  simplest  form  of  action  involving 
the  nervous  system  is  the  reflex,  in  which  a 
stimulus  to  a  sense  organ,  acting  through  a 
sensory  nerve,  arouses  to  activity  the  gray 
matter  from  which  issue  the  motor  nerves  to 
the  reacting  muscles.  The  "  reflex  are  "  con- 
sists of  the  sensory  or  afferent  nerve  fiber,  the 
synapse  between  this  and  the  dendrites  of  a 
motor  nerve  cell  and  the  axon  of  tliis  cell. 
This  is  the  simplest  possible  reflex  arc,  but  it 
is  probable  that  most  reflexes  have  longer  and 
more  elaborate  paths  than  this. 

Localization  of  Functions.  —  It  is  clear  from 
all  that  precedes  that  the  nervous  system  does 
not  act  as  a  mass,  in  the  way  that  the  liver  may 
be  thouglit  of  as  acting,  but  in  detail,  by  means 
of  particular  paths  and  connections.  Hence 
a  large  share  of  the  vast  amount  of  study  that 
has  been  given  to  the  brain  and  cord  is  con- 
cerned with  the  localization  of  function.  In 
the  white  matter  attention  has  been  directed 
to  disentangling  the  tangle  of  bundles  that 
course  through  it,  and  that  are  called  tracls. 
Purely  anatomical  methods  need  to  be  supple- 
mented by  physiological  and  pathological 
methods  in  order  to  trace  out  a  tract  from  its 
origin,  i.e.  the  portion  of  gray  matter  contain- 
ing the  cells  from  wliich  its  axons  arise,  to  its 
termination,  i.e.  the  portion  of  gray  matter 
which  its  axons  finally  enter  and  where  they 
terminate.  Among  sensory  tracts  in  the  cord 
may  be  mentioned  the  dorsal  columns,  which 
are  apparently  concerned  with  the  muscle 
sense  and  not  with  the  cutaneous  senses,  and 
the  "  spino-thalamic  tract  "  in  the  lateral 
column,  which  is  apparently  the  path  of 
cutaneous  sensation.  Among  motor  paths, 
the  one  best  worth  mentioning  is  perhaps  the 
cortico-spinal  or  pyramidal  tract  which,  origi- 
nating in  the  giant  cells  of  the  motor  area, 
passes  down  through  the  brain  stem,  "  decus- 
sates "  or  cro.sses,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
medulla,  and  runs  down  the  cord  in  the  lateral 
column,  terminating  all  the  way  along  in  con- 
nection with  the  motor  cells  of  the  ventral 
horn.  "  Decus.sation  "  is  a  curious  fact  re- 
garding the  tracts  that  lead  into  or  out  of  the 
cerebrum.     The  decussations  occur  in  various 
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parts  of  the  cord  and  liraiii  stem,  l)ut  all  have 
for  tlu'ir  etTcct  to  hriiiR  the  riRht  luilf  of  tho 
bodj'  into  connection  with  the  left  hemisphere 
and  the  left  half  of  tho  body  with  the  right 
hemisphere.  Therefore,  the  left  hemisphere 
controls  the  movements  of  the  right  hand,  and 
also  receives  sensations  from  it. 

The  first  indication  of  a  localization  of  func- 
tions in  tin-  cerelnal  cortex  —  since  the  earlier 
effort  of  the  phrenologists  to  localize;  the  various 
faculties  had  proved  abortive  —  was  Broca's 
announcement  that  the  third  frontal  convolu- 
tion in  the  left  hemisphere  was  connected  with 
speech,  and  that  its  injury  entailed  ai)hasia 
iq.v.).  Next,  the  "  motor  area  "  was  roughly 
located,  and  since  then  areas  for  vision,  hear- 
ing, touch  (in  the  broad  meaning),  and  smell 
have  been  determined.  These  sensory  and 
motor  areas  are  directly  connected  by  fibers 
with  the  lower  centers,  which  in  turn  are  directly 
connected  with  the  sense  organs  and  muscles. 
The  visual  area,  adjoining  the  calcarine  fissure 
on  the  median  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe, 
receives  impulses  from  the  retina,  and  any 
seen  object  that  influences  the  cortex  acts  first 
on  this  area,  and  then,  by  association  fibers, 
on  other  parts  of  the  cortex.  All  sensory  im- 
pulses first  reach  the  cortex  in  certain  limited 
areas  and  radiate  thence  by  the  very  numerous 
association  fibers  to  other  parts.  The  motor 
area,  e.xtending  along  the  front  side  of  the 
central  fissure,  is  the  origin  of  the  cortico- 
spinal and  similar  tracts,  and  the  principal 
gateway  through  which  the  influence  of  the 
cortex  is  exerted  on  the  muscles.  The  motor 
area  must  be  aroused  by  association  fibers 
whenever  the  movement  of  the  hand  is  directed 
by  the  eye  or  ear,  or  by  some  internal  thought. 
The  xasual  area  in  the  occipital  lobe,  the  audi- 
tory area  in  the  first  temporal  convolution, 
the  "  touch  "  or  "  somesthetic  "  area  just 
behind  the  central  fissure,  and  the  olfactory 
area  in  the  pyriform  lobule,  along  with  the 
motor  area,  cover  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
cortex,  and  the  remainder  is  by  no  means  so 
certainly  mapped  out.  In  general,  it  appears 
that  regions  immediately  adjoining  a  sensory 
area  have  functions  closely  related  to  that  of 
this  area,  but  "  higher  "  or  more  intellectual. 
Thus  the  recognition  of  familiar  objects  by 
sight,  reading,  etc.,  depends  on  the  occip- 
ital lobe;  and  the  understanding  of  heard 
speech  and  the  api>reciation  of  music  depends 
on  a  temporal  region  near  to  the  auditory 
area.  The  region  immediately  behind  the 
somesthetic  area  seems  to  be  concerned  with 
the  perception  of  form,  texture,  size,  weight, 
etc.,  by  touch;  and  the  region  just  in  front 
of  the  motor  area  may  have,  besides  its  func- 
tion of  speech,  control  of  WTiting  and  other 
similar  coordinations.  Even  with  the.se  vaguer 
localizations  added  to  what  is  clearly  estab- 
lished, a  large  share  of  the  cortex  still  remains 
uncharted. 

The  size  or  weight   of  the   brain  probably 


influences  mental  capacity,  though  the  corre- 
lation is  far  from  close.  The  brain  develop.s 
earlier  than  any  other  organ  except  the  sen.se 
organs;  it  is  always  forward  in  fcetal  life,  and 
at  birth  has  fully  a  ([uarter  of  its  adult  weight; 
this  increases  to  two  thirds  during  the  first 
year,  and  to  nine  tenths  at  four  years;  after 
which  there  is  a  slow  increase  to  about  the 
fifteenth  year.  The  adult  weight  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  individuals,  with  an 
average  not  far  from  1400  grains  (50  oz.); 
in  women  it  is  about  10  per  cent  less.  (See 
Growth.)  Studies  of  the  cortex  at  different 
ages  seem  to  show  that  the  little  fibers  —  den- 
drites and  terminations  of  incoming  axons  — 
which  constitute  the  working  parts  continue 
to  grow  till  the  fortieth  year  at  least.  In  old 
age  there  is  a  shrinking  in  the  weight  of  the 
brain.  R.  S.  W. 
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NETHERLANDS,  EDUCATION  IN  THE. 

—  The  Ivingdum  of  the  Xetherlands  is  divided 
into  eleven  pro\'inces;  namely,  North  Brabant, 
Guelders,  North  and  South  Holland,  Zealand, 
Utrecht,  Friesland,  Overyssel,  Groningen, 
Drenthe,  and  Limburg.  The  names  recall 
the  independent  dukedom,  bishopric,  and  coun- 
ties whose  contests  mark  the  early  history  of 
the  country.  The  area  of  the  kingdom  is 
12,648  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1910 
was  5,945,429.  It  is  a  kingdom  of  large 
towns,  having  no  less  than  thirty  with  popula- 
tions above  20,000.  The  colonial  possessions 
of  the  Netherlands,  which  have  been  a  source 
of  wealth,  comprise  an  area  of  783,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  approximately 
38,000,000. 

The  religious  denominations  have  exercised 
great  influence  in  educational  matters.  The 
royal  family  and  the  upper  classes,  generally, 
belong  to  the  Reformed  Church,  wliieh  num- 
bers above  2,588,000  adherents;  other  Protes- 
tant denominations  comprise  746,000.  The 
Roman  Catholics  number  2,052,781;  .lews 
106.402;  Jansenists,  10,082.  Conqjlete  religious 
liberty  prevails,  and  each  denomination  re- 
ceives an  annual  subvention  from  the  treasury. 
The  people  of  the  Netherlands  are  nearly 
all  natives  by  birth  and  ancestry,  foreigners 
forming  only  1  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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Historical  Development.  —  The  first  school 
within  thi'  limits  of  what  is  now  the  Nether- 
lands, so  far  as  the  records  show,  was  estab- 
lished at  Utrecht  by  Willebrord,  missionary 
from  England  to  the  Frisians.  He  was  or- 
dained Bishop  of  Utrecht  in  695  at  the  instance 
of  Pepin,  father  of  Charlemagne,  who  desired 
to  found  a  bishopric  in  that  part  of  Friesland 
wliich  had  been  brought  under  the  Franldsh 
rule.  Thus  Utrecht  became  a  center  of  en- 
lightenment in  the  empire  of  Charles  the  Great. 
The  monastery  schools  of  Egmond,  Nijmwegen, 
Middleburg,  Zealand,  and  Adouwert  were 
famous  in  the  ninth  century.  The  breaking 
up  of  the  Empire  after  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Great  was  followed  by  invasions  of  the 
Northmen  and  the  consequent  rise  to  power 
of  the  great  nobles  who  opposed  their  ravages, 
and  of  the  towns  to  which  the  people  fled  for 
safety.  It  was  in  the  eleventh  century  that 
the  Count  of  Holland  by  his  successful  resist- 
ance to  the  Emperor,  Otto  II,  gained  over- 
lordship  in  Nether-Lot  haringia;  and  from 
William  I,  the  Count  of  Holland  who  bore  a 
notable  part  in  the  fourth  crusade,  the  chief 
towns  secured  charters  that  guaranteed  civic 
liberty  and  privileges  to  the  burghers.  Among 
the  latter  was  the  right  to  establish  schools,  and 
thus  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  beside 
the  Cathedral  and  monastery  schools,  appeared 
"  public  "  or  town  schools.  These  were  styled 
School  en  Schrijfambachl,  Schoolen  en  Kostern 
(school  and  writing  office;  school  and  clerks' 
houses).  The  schoolmijsters  (schoolmasters) 
were  looked  upon  as  profes.sional  men.  They 
formed  distinct  guilds  and  fraternities  and  were 
higlily  respected  by  their  fellow  citizens.  Public 
schools  were  divided  into  groote  en  bijschoolen 
(higher  and  lower  schools).  Latin  was  taught 
only  in  the  higher  schools,  which  had  generally 
the  largest  number  of  pupils.  One  of  them,  the 
school  of  Zwolle,  numbered  1000  pupils  from 
the  Netherlands  and  Germany.  The  Brethren 
of  the  Common  Life  (q.i'.),  whose  first  school 
was  founded  by  Gerhard  the  Great  of  Deventer 
(1340-1384),  did  much  for  the  promotion  of 
education  in  different  European  countries. 
Thus  the  different  classes  of  schools  which 
maintain  their  distinctions  under  the  present 
system  of  public  instruction,  namely,  church 
schools,  town  or  public  schools,  and  schools 
belonging  to  private  societies,  all  originated 
before  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  the  century  following,  the  provinces  were 
controlled  by  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy;  but 
although  their  political  life  was  stifled,  the  arts 
and  the  learning  of  the  Renaissance  flourished, 
especially  in  Flanders  and  Brabant.  The 
States-General  of  the  provinces,  instituted 
by  Philip  of  Burgundy,  became,  in  time,  tiie 
embodiment  of  their  national  will  and  inu-pose. 
From  the  last  of  the  Burgundian  rulers,  the 
Duchess  Mary,  the  cities  secured  the  "  (Jreat 
Privilege  "  (1477)  which  affirmed  their  right 
to  hold  diets,  reserved  to  the  Estates  a  voice 
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in  the  declaration  of  war  and  the  imposition  of 
ta.xcs,  established  one  high  court  of  justice 
for  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friesland,  and  made 
Dutch  their  official  language.  Thus  the  lead- 
ing provinces  entered  upon  the  century  of 
struggle  against  Charles  V  and  Philip  of  Spain 
with  a  measure  of  internal  union.  This  period 
was  marked  by  a  wonderful  outburst  of  talent 
and  learning.  The  fame  of  great  scholars, 
Erasmus,  Grotius,  Barneveldt,  to  name  only 
those  who  most  profoundly  affected  human 
thought,  is  linked  with  that  of  William  the 
Silent,  founder  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  and  of 
his  son  Maurice,  its  military  genius.  The 
University  of  Leyden  {q.v.),  the  bulwark  of 
Protestant  doctrine  in  the  United  Provinces, 
was  founded  by  Wiliam  the  Silent  in  1575  to 
commemorate  its  heroic  defense  against  the 
Spanish  besiegers.  Ten  years  later  (1585) 
a  second  university  was  created  at  Franeker, 
and  in  the  seventeenth  century  tliree  univer- 
sities were  added;  namely,  Utrecht,  1638; 
Groningen,  1644;  and  Herderwijk,  1648. 
Franeker  and  Herderwijk  were  closed  in  1811. 

The  fall  of  the  Dutch  Republic  is  connected, 
indirectly  at  least,  with  the  bitter  controversy 
between  the  extreme  Protestant  sects,  tlie 
Arminians  and  the  Calvinists,  which  broke 
out  in  the  University  of  Leyden  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  rivalries  and  con- 
tests of  the  different  provinces  completed  the 
disaster,  and  the  political  life  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces became  inextricably  mingled  with  that  of 
neighboring  Powers.  Nevertheless,  a  certain 
distinction  was  preserved  to  the  Provinces  by 
the  achievements  of  their  uni  vensity  teachers  and 
by  the  refuge  they  afforded  to  men  of  science 
and  learning  exiled  from  their  native  lands. 

Antecedents  of  the  Present  System  of  Primary 
Education.  —  The  early  zeal  for  education  in 
this  kingdom  had  little  effect  upon  the  common 
people;  the  first  movement  in  their  interests 
was  begun  by  John  Nieuvenhuysen,  a  Mennon- 
ite  clergyman  of  Groningen,  who  founded  in 
that  city,  in  1784,  the  Society  of  Public  Good 
{Maatschappij  tot  Nut  van't  Algemeen),  whose 
object  was  to  promote  elementary  instruction 
—  moral,  social,  and  religious.  The  society 
established  schools,  published  simple  textbooks, 
and  awakened  great  interest  in  the  subject 
of  popular  education. 

At  this  time  the  provinces  were  comprised 
in  the  Republic  of  Batavia  (1795-1800),  and 
the  i)olitical  spirit  gave  impetus  to  the  efforts 
of  the  society.  A  special  commissioner,  the 
celebrated  Van  den  Ende,  was  appointed  to 
devise  means  for  promoting  the  g(>neral  in- 
struction of  the  people.  The  outcome  of  his 
labors  was  the  law  of  1800,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  i)rimary  school  system.  Najioleon  had 
already  extended  his  conciuests  to  Holland,  and 
a  few  months  after  the  ])romulgati()n  of  the 
law  the  Emp(>ror  made  his  brother  Louis  king 
over  the  i)roviiu:e.  Fortunately,  however, 
Louis  had  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  the 
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cdurational  ninvoincnt.  In  ISIO  he  alKiicatod, 
and  Xapoli'on  tlicn  incorporatod  the  [jrovinccs 
into  tlic  iMnpirc  and  took  nu-asures  for  a.ssiiui- 
latinR  their  educational  system  to  that  of  tlic 
Inii)erial  University.  The  report  of  Ciivier, 
one  of  tlie  two  commissioners  appointed  for 
this  service,  was  so  favoral)le  to  the  system  of 
primary  education  that  it  was  continued  with 
Van  den  Knde  as  its  chief.  After  tiie  fall  of 
Napoleon  and  the  establishment  of  tiie  kingdom 
of  the  NetherlaniLs,  comprising  Holland  and 
Belgium,  a  decree  was  issued  (March  (i,  1S15) 
which  ordered  that  the  school  law  of  ISOU 
should  be  the  basis  for  further  rcRulations  con- 
cerning public  instruction.  This  early  measure 
settled  for  the  Netherlands  the  principle  of 
public  inspection  of  schools.  It  provided  for 
the  apiiointment  of  school  inspectors  who  were 
to  constitute  in  each  province  a  permanent 
school  board.  The  largest  communes  were 
required  to  form  local  school  boards.  Xo 
school  could  be  established  wit  hout  the  special 
permission  of  the  provincial  or  commuiud 
authorities.  The  course  of  primary  instruc- 
tion comprised  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
Dutch,  French  or  other  modern  language, 
geography,  and  history.  Schools  were  to  be 
entirely  independent  of  ecclesiastical  influence. 
The  schoolbooks  were  to  be  authorized  by  the 
school  boards.  Nobody  was  allowed  to  teach 
without  passing  the  prescribed  examinations. 

The  intervention  of  the  State  in  education 
and  the  prohibition  of  religious  teaching  in 
the  schools  were  vehemently  opposed  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  formed  the  majority 
in  the  southern  provinces  (the  present  kingdom 
of  Belgium).  Their  dissatisfaction  grew  from 
year  to  year,  and  finally  gave  rise  to  the  revo- 
lution of  1S30,  which  was  followed  by  the  per- 
manent separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland. 
Before  this  event  the  school  system  had  re- 
ceived two  important  extensions:  In  1816, 
through  the  influence  of  M.  Van  den  Ende, 
a  normal  school  was  established  at  Haarlem 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  system,  and  govern- 
ment recognition  was  extended  to  the  normal 
school  at  Groningen,  previously  established 
by  the  Society  of  Public  Gootl.  Up  to  this 
time  the  teachers  of  Holland  had  been  trained 
by  serving  an  apprenticeship,  from  the  age 
of  fourteen  to  sixteen  or  eighteen,  as  assistants 
in  the  larger  schools.  During  the  same  time 
they  were  given  instruction  for  an  hour  every 
evening.  This  pupil-teacher  system,  wiiich 
was  subsequently  introduced  into  England, 
never  developed  its  worst  features  in  Holland 
and  in  a  restrained  form  is  still  employed  there 
as  a  means  of  training.  The  pupil  teachers 
form  no  part  of  the  regular  school  staff. 

The  second  measure  of  extension  was  the 
establishment  of  a  higher  class  of  primary 
schools,  the  burgerscholen,  to  meet  the  demand 
of  the  middle  classes  that  the  State  should 
provide  schools  suited  to  their  children.  The 
law  of  1806  had  placed  pubUc  schools  and  pri- 


vate schools  on  the  same  basis  as  regards  in- 
spection by  the  state  and  the  qualification  of 
teachers.  Fees  were  charged  in  the  public 
schools,  but  free  provision  was  authorized  for 
poor  childn-n,  and  thus  the  pui)li('  s(!hools 
became  in  practice  charity  schools,  and  the 
middh;  classes,  who  bore  the  greater  part  of 
the  school  tax,  were  forced  to  patronize  the 
more  expensive  private  schools.  The  higher 
order  of  public  schools,  established  in  response 
to  the  natural  demand  of  the  middle  classes, 
included  modern  languages,  French  and  Eng- 
lish, as  well  as  the  sciences,  in  their  curriculum. 
These  i)urgher  schools  were  condemned  in 
Cuvier's  Report  as  superficial  and  tending  to 
draw  students  away  from  more  solid  branches. 
Time  has  shown  that  they  anticii)ated,  in  a 
measure,  the  modern  type  of  secondary  school 
which  is  now  found  in  every  country. 

Although  the  northern  provinces  were 
strongly  I'rotestant,  there  was  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic minority  which  showed  the  same  opposition 
as  the  Belgians  to  the  purely  secular  school 
system.  The  ultra-Protestants  were  in  accord 
w-ith  them  on  this  point  and  both  together 
succeeded  in  restoring  a  measure  of  clerical 
influence  to  the  schools.  A  royal  decree  of 
January  2,  1842,  ordained  that  the  religious 
faith  of  candidates  for  the  teaching  service 
should  be  taken  into  account,  and  authorized 
the  examination  of  textbooks  by  the  clergy 
before  they  should  be  adopted.  Religious 
instruction  was  still  excluded  from  the  course 
of  study,  but  the  clergy  were  allowed  the  use 
of  the  schoolrooms  for  that  purpose  before 
or  after  the  school  hours. 

The  constitution  of  1848,  which  replaced  the 
earlier  constitution  of  1815  and  is  still  in  force, 
comprised  the  following  clauses  respecting 
education:  Public  instruction  shall  be  an  ob- 
ject of  incessant  care  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. Public  instruction  shall  be  regidated 
by  law,  with  due  deference  to  all  religious 
creeds.  The  legal  authorities  shall  provide 
for  sufficient  public  elementary  instruction 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Instruction  is  free, 
and  it  is  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
secular  authorities,  whose  functions  shall  be 
regulated  by  law.  A  report  on  the  state  of 
higher,  middle  class,  and  elementary  instruc- 
tion shall  be  submitted  to  the  States-General 
(legislature)  everv  vear  by  the  Crown  (Art.  194). 

The  School  Law  (1857).  —  In  accordance 
with  the  constitutional  provisions,  reports  and 
projects  of  law  for  the  regulation  of  elementary 
schools  were  submitted,  but  it  was  not  until 
1857  that  a  law  dealing  with  the  subject  was 
successfully  carried  through  the  legislature. 
The  underlying  principles  of  the  law  as  regards 
the  scope  and  support  of  elementary  schools 
and  the  qualification  of  teachers  are  as  follows: 

.\rt.  1.  Elementary  instruction  is  divided  into  or- 
dinary and  more  exti'iided  iMstruction.  Ordinary 
instnietion  includes  re;iclinn,  writinii.  arithmetie,  the 
Dutch    language,    history,    the    rudiments    of    natural 
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philosophy,  and  singing.  The  more  extended  instrue- 
tion  is  eonsidered  to  include  the  rudiments  of  modern 
languages,  of  mathematios  and  agriculture,  gjinnastics, 
drawing,  and  needle  work. 

Art.  2.  Elementary  instruction  may  be  given  either 
in  schools  or  in  the  dwellings  of  the  parents  or  guardians. 

Art.  3.  Public  schools  are  those  established  and  main- 
tained by  the  communes,  the  provinces,  and  the  goyern- 
ment,  severally  or  in  common;  all  others  are  private 
schools.  Subsidies  may  be  granted  to  private  schools 
on  the  part  of  the  communal,  pro\incial,  or  state  au- 
thorities. Schools  thus  assisted  shall  be  open  to  all 
children,  without  distinction  of   religious  creed.  .  .  . 

Art.  6.  Nobody  is  allowed  to  give  elementary  in- 
struction who  does  not  pos.sess  the  proofs  of  capacity 
and  morality.  Foreigners  must  have  a  special  per- 
mission from  the  government.  ... 

Art.  S.  Any  person  giving  elementary  instruction 
without    being   qualified    shall    be    prosecuted.  .  .  , 

Art.  12.  For  the  education  of  teachers  there  shall 
be  at  least  two  state  training  schools.  The  education 
of  elementary  school  teachers  shall  be  promoted  by  the 
government  as  much  as  possible. 

Art.  16.  In  every  con:innme  elementary  instruction 
shall  be  given  in  a  certain  number  of  Schools,  sufficient 
for  the  number  and  requirements  of  the  population,  and 
the  schools  shall  be  open  to  all  children  without  dis- 
tinction of   religious   creed. 

In  addition  to  the  essentials  set  forth  in  the 
articles  above  quoted,  the  law  authorized  the 
State  to  intervene  if  communes  neglected  its 
demands,  determined  the  maximum  number 
of  pupils  allowed  for  one  teacher,  the  minimum 
salary  for  head  teachers  and  for  assistant 
teachers;  and  the  mode  of  examining  and  cer- 
tificating teachers,  both  men  and  women. 
The  ajjpointment  of  teachers  was  left  to  the 
communal  authorities,  but  they  were  regarded 
as  State  officials  and  were  entitled  to  pensions 
from  the  government  under  the  following 
provision  of  the  law : 

Art.  26.  The  right  to  a  pension  is  acquired  after  an 
honorable  discharge  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  after 
forty  years'  service.  A  pension  may  also  be  granted  to 
those  who  after  ten  years'  service  have  become  invalid. 
Those  who  have  not  received  an  honorable  discharge 
forfeit  their  right  to  a  pension. 

The  expenses  of  elementary  schools  were  to 
be  borne  by  the  communes;  fees  were  author- 
ized in  all  schools,  but  free  tuition  was  required 
for  indigent  children.  It  was  further  pro- 
\'ided  that  the  State  should  give  .special  aid 
to  poor  communities  for  the  estabhshmcnt  of 
primary  schools. 

The  system  of  school  inspection  provided 
by  the  earlier  law  of  1806  was  continued  and 
strengthened  under  the  law  of  18.57.  The  gen- 
eral supervision  of  education  throughout  the 
kingdom  was  committed  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  who  is  represented  by  provincial  and 
district  inspectors  in  the  exercise  of  the  super- 
visory functions.  The  duties  of  insi)ectors, 
both  State  and  local,  were  minutely  prescribed 
in  the  law. 

When  the  law  of  1857  was  pending  in  the 
legislature,  the  question  of  religious  instruction 
was  the  chief  subject  of  discussion.  In  the 
end  the  nonsectarian  character  of  the  schools 
was  maintained;  but  it  was  expressly  provided 
in  the  law  that: 


The  system  of  education  shall  he  made  conducive 
to  the  development  of  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the 
children  and  to  their  training  in  all  Christian  and  social 
virtues.  The  teachers  shall  not  teach  anything  in- 
consistent with  the  respect  due  to  the  religious  opinions 
of  others.  Religious  instruction  is  left  to  the  several 
religious  denominations.  The  schoolrooms  shall  be  at 
their  disposal  for  that  purpose  out  of  the  regular  school 
hours.     [.A.rt.  23.] 

With  a  single  exception  the  main  provisiors 
of  the  law  of  1857  have  proved  satisfactory 
to  all  parties,  and  the  subsequent  laws  of  August 
17,  1878,  and  December  8,  1889,  have  simply 
improved  the  system  by  strengthening  the 
inspection  service  and  raising  both  the  standard 
of  qualification  and  the  minimum  salaries  for 
teachers. 

The  status  of  private  schools,  as  determined 
by  the  law  of  1857,  has  been  the  subject  of  bitter 
controversy  and  has  been  modified  repeatedly  as 
the  opposite  parties,  Liberal  and  Conserva- 
tive, have  come  into  power.  The  law  of  1878, 
enacted  by  the  Liberals,  ordered  that  every 
school  receiving  a  subsidy  from  the  State, 
however  small,  should  be  considered  a  public 
school  and  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
regulations.  The  part  of  the  State  in  the 
school  expenses  was  fixed  at  30  jier  cent  for 
all  schools  cla.ssed  as  public.  The  Conserva- 
tive party  came  into  power  in  1883,  but  it 
proved  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  subsidies 
for  sectarian  schools.  In  1889  tliis  was  in- 
directly accomplished  by  including  the  pro- 
posals in  a  financial  bill.  This  measure  pro- 
vided that  the  State  appropriation,  which  had 
been  fixed  at  30  per  cent  of  the  total  school 
expenditure  by  the  law  of  1878,  should  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  pupils,  alike  in 
public  and  in  private  schools.  Fees  are 
required  in  all  schools,  but  not  to  exceed  the 
actual  cost  per  pupil  and  are  to  be  remitted 
in  case  of  necessity.  The  additional  appro- 
priation for  school  buildings  was  fixed  in  every 
case  at  25  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  While 
State  subsidies  were  thus  sanctioned  for  pri- 
vate schools,  the  communes  were  prohibited 
from  making  appropriations  to  them.  The 
immediate  effect  of  this  measure  was  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  parochial  schools  and 
reduce  the  attendance  upon  public  schools. 

The  denominational  difliculty  having  been 
settled  by  the  law  of  1889,  support  was  secured 
for  the  compulsory  principle  which  was  in- 
troduced by  a  law  of  July  7,  1900,  carried  liy 
the  Liberals.  Parents  and  guardians  were  re- 
quired to  secure  the  education  of  their  children 
and  the  duties  and  powers  of  school  attendance 
committees  were  accordingly  extended. 

Elementary  Education.  —  School  admiinstra- 
tiort  and  siiperrifioii.  —  The  State  administra- 
tion of  schools  is  in  charge  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior;  at  the  head  of  the  inspection 
service  are  three  general  inspectors;  and 
subordinate  to  them  are  twenty-five  district 
inspectors;  ninety-four  inspectors  of  arron- 
dissements,  and   from    200   to   300  communal 
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committees.  All  these  oflicials  are  apjjoiiitcd 
by  till!  sovereign  ami  receive  their  salaries 
from  the  State.  The  communal  eomniittee.s 
maintain  close  relation  with  the  local  school 
boards  and  local  supervisors  and  rejiort  to  the 
provincial  inspectors.  The  latter  maki;  animal 
reports  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  at 
liis  summons  me(^t  as  an  advisory  council  to 
deliberate  ujjon  the  interests  of  elementary 
education. 

The  local  administration  of  the  schools  rests 
upon  the  local  civil  authorities,  communal 
burgomaster  and  council.  The  law  requires 
that  a  school  board  shall  l)e  formed  in  every 


commune,  but  small  communes  may  unite 
to  form  a  board  in  common.  The  .school 
board  maintains  constant  supervision  over  the 
schools  and  reports  to  the  communal  couni.'il 
their  condition  and  needs. 

Statittirs.  —  Primary  instruction  {Ingcr  On- 
dcrwijs)  includes  day  schools  for  cliildren  of  the 
obligatory  age  (seven  to  thirteen  years);  repe- 
tition or  continuation  schools;  and  evening 
schools.  Elementary  schools  for  defective  chil- 
dren .and  infant  schools  are  ])artly  sup|)orted 
by  i)ul)lic  funds,  but  they  do  not  come  under 
the  same  regulations  as  the  ordinary  schools. 
The  following  statistics  pertain  to  the  latter  only. 


Day  Schools 

Number 
OF  Schools 

Enrollment 

Teachers 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

5229 
18.S9  \ 
127  1 

313.000 
150,347 

249,824      562,824 
190,971       341,318 

11,100 
4997 

5201 
4775 

16,301 

Non-subsidized  private 

Total 

7245 

463,347 

440,795 

904,142 

16,097 

9976 

26.073 

The  2016  private  schools  in  the  above  table 
were  classified  as — Charity  and  orphan  schools: 
Protestant,  30;  Roman  Cathohc,  31;  Jewish, 
2.  Corporate  schools:  Protestant,  949;  Roman 
Catholic,  867;  Jewish,  2.  Private  schools: 
Protestant,  54;  Roman  Cathohc,  10;  other 
schools,  71. 

The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  thirteen  enrolled  in  the  schools 
January  1.5,  1910,  was  727,854,  which  was  95 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  children  of  the 
ages  named.  The  small  number  of  children 
between  seven  and  thirteen  years  of  age  not 
enrolled  on  the  date  mentioned  were  under  the 
supervision  of  the  school  authorities.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  having  free  instruction  in 
1909  was  277,792  or  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
enrollment.  Boys  and  girls  attend  the  same 
school  and  are  instructed  together. 

The  classification  of  the  teachers  and  number 
in  each  class  were  as  follows:  — 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 


Men 


Head  teachers 
Teachers  .    . 


3195 
7905 


Women 


Head  teachers 
Teachers .    .    . 


63 
5138 


PRIVATE   SCHOOLS 

Men 

Women 

Head  teachers  .... 
Teachers 

1148 
3517 

Head  teachers .... 
Teachers 

535 
4240 

The   regulations   call  for   one   head   teacher 
for  every  school;    if  the  number  of  pupils  is 


between  41  and  90  there  must  be  a  second 
teacher;  if  from  91  to  144  a  third,  and  for 
every  additional  55  pupils,  an  additional 
teacher.  The  minimum  salarv  for  head  teach- 
ers ranges  from  750  fl.  (.S3Ch.50)  to  950  fl. 
(.'S;382);  for  teachers  from  500  fl.  (.$201)  to 
700  fl.  ($281.40).  The  salaries  depend  in  a 
measure  upon  the  number  of  pupils. 

All  teachers  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years,  and  those  who  are  mentally  or 
physically  disabled,  after  ten  years'  service, 
are  entitled  to  pensions.  The  pensions  are  paid 
quarterly,  and  amount  to  one  sixtieth  of  the 
annual  salary  for  each  year  of  service,  but  must 
never  exceed  two  thirds  of  the  former  salary. 

The  enrollment  in  the  other  schools  included 
in  the  primary  system,  1910,  was  as  follows:  — 


Evening  Schools 

Pdpils 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Public 

Private 

2796 
1477 

2132 
1055 

4928 
2532 

Total 

4273 

3187 

7450 

The  pupils  in  the  elementary  evening  schools 
are  generally  also  attending  day  schools;  hence 
the  former  are  an  adjunct  to  the  latter. 


CoNTINnATION   SCHOOLS 

Pupils 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Public 

Private 

26.169 
5344 

13,360 
1374 

39.529 
6718 

Total 

31,513 

14,733 

46,247 
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The  regulations  require  that  primary  schools 
shall  be  open  without  intermission  the  whole 
year,  except  on  holidays.  During  class  hours 
the  master  shall  be  present  from  the  opening 
of  school  to  closing;  he  must  not  engage  in 
extraneous  duties,  nor  absent  himself  except 
in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.  Pupils  must 
be  enrolled,  as  far  as  possible,  for  fixed 
terms.  An  examination  is  held  once  a  year 
at  each  school  and  qualified  pupils  are  then 
promoted  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
grades;  if  circumstance  permit,  rewards  are 
given  for  diligence  and  merit.  A  deserving 
pupil,  when  leaving  school  after  completion 
of  the  course  of  study,  is  presented  with 
a  certificate  of  honor.  A  code  of  regulations 
must  be  drawn  up  for  each  school,  and  this, 
whether  written  or  printed,  is  displayed  on 
the  board,  hung  up  in  the  classroom,  and 
from  time  to  time  is  read  and  explained  by 
the  master.  School  savings  banks  are  main- 
tained in  nearly  all  schools. 

Religious  Instruction.  —  The  lessons  in  reli- 
gion are  intrusted  entirely  to  ministers  and 
special  teachers  of  theology.  Regular  teachers 
must  refrain  from  teaching,  doing,  or  permitting 
anything  at  variance  with  the  respect  due  to 
the  religious  convictions  of  other  sects.  A 
teacher  guilty  of  offense  in  this  respect  may 
be  suspended  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one 
year,  but  in  case  of  repetition  of  the  offense 
he  may  be  suspended  for  an  indefinite  period 
from  the  duties  of  a  public-school  teacher. 
The  introduction  of  religious  instruction  into 
common  schools  is  no  departure  from  the 
principles  of  the  law.  It  has  been  allowed 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  parents  who  cannot  obtain  religious  in- 
struction for  their  children  in  other  suitable 
places,  but  precautions  are  taken  so  that 
religious  teaching  shall  not  interfere  with  other 
lessons. 

School  Buildings.  —  The  modern  school  build- 
ings are  commodious  and  well  planned  and  the 
furnishings  excellent.  The  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  buildings  are  strictly  regulated,  and  in 
a  few  cities  the  schools  are  supplied  with  bath- 
ing facilities.  In  fifty-eight  communes  medical 
inspection  of  schools  is  maintained. 

Expenditure  for  Elementary  Schools.  —  The 
total  expenditure  (current  and  capital)  for 
elementary  schools  amounted  in  1909  to 
33,790,8.39  fl.  ($13,583,917).  Of  this  amount 
the  State  bore  62  per  cent;  the  communes  28 
per  cent;  and  school  fees,  examination  fees, 
etc.,  the  remaining  10  per  cent.  The  fees 
are  small,  often  as  low  as  four  cents  a 
week,  and  ranging  up  to  twenty  cents.  The 
expenditure  was  equivalent  to  $14.18  per 
capita  of  the  enrollment  (957,839)  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  i.e.  day,  continuation,  and 
evening,  and  to  $2.32  per  capita  of  the  iiopula- 
tion.  There  were  also  expended  39,124  fl. 
($15,728)  in  the  support  of  four  public,  and 
three  private  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  and 


20,908  fl.  (88,405)  for  a  school  for  idiots.  Of 
the  latter  amount  only  6000  fl.  were  from  pubUc 
appropriations. 

The  provision  of  elementary  instruction  is 
completed  by  infant  schools  {Bewaarschohn) 
which  are  chiefly  private  in  character.  In  1910 
they  numbered  165  public,  enrolling  30,073 
children,  and  1092  private  with  an  enrollment  of 
102,970.  This  would  raise  the  total  number  of 
children  at  school  to  nearlj^  18  per  cent  of  the 
population. 

Normal  Schools,  —  The  need  of  special 
preparation  for  teachers  was  recognized  by 
the  Society  for  Public  Good  and  was  impressed 
upon  the  authorities  from  the  time  public 
elementary  schools  were  first  established.  The 
school  law  of  1857  provided  that  two  State 
normal  schools  should  be  maintained,  and  sub- 
sequent laws,  supplemented  by  general  regu- 
lations, have  greatly  increased  the  provision 
for  this  work.  In  addition  to  the  normal 
schools  and  normal  classes  maintained  by  the 
State,  both  schools  and  classes  of  this  order 
are  established  by  communes  and  by  private 
bodies.  These  receive  aid  from  the  State 
if  they  comply  with  the  official  requirements. 
The  importance  of  the  service  is  recognized 
by  the  entrance  examinations  and  by  the  final 
examination  which  entitles  to  a  diploma.  The 
standard  of  ciualification  for  directors  and 
teachers,  and  in  the  case  of  State  normal  schools 
appointments  to  these  positions,  must  be  con- 
firmed by  the  sovereign. 

The  courses  of  study  and  training  in  a  com- 
plete normal  school  cover  four  years.  The 
subjects  included  are  writing,  arithmetic,  com- 
position, the  Dutch  language,  general  and  na- 
tional history,  geography,  natural  science, 
singing,  violin  and  piano,  principles  of  the 
French,  German,  and  English  languages;  mathe- 
matics, pencil  drawing,  gj-mnastics,  agriculture, 
theory  of  teaching  and  pedagogy.  Teachers 
must  require  all  students  to  attend  religious 
instruction,  which  is  given  at  stated  hours,  and 
also  their  respective  churches.  Books  and 
school  material  are  furnished  free  of  cost. 
Normal  schools  for  young  men  are  day  schools ; 
those  for  young  women  are  generally  boarding 
schools. 

Stati.'itics.  —  The  salient  particulars  respect- 
ing these  schools  and  classes  as  reported  for 
1910  are  summarized  in  the  tables  on  following 
page. 

There  were  in  addition  to  the  above  fifty-nine 
students  (forty-five  young  men,  fourteen  young 
women)  in  training  under  the  head  teachers  of 
schools.  Of  these  seven  men  and  one  woman 
passed  the  diiiloma  examination. 

Special  courses  of  training  are  maintained 
by  the  State,  communes,  and  i)rivate  associa- 
tions for  those  intending  to  qualify  as  teachers 
of  gymnastics,  drawing,  manual  work,  agricul- 
ture, etc.  Candidates  for  appointment  as 
lirincipals  of  schools  must  pass  a  higher  exami- 
nation than  that  for  ordinary  teachers. 
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NORM  \  I    SillMdi.s 


Class 

No.  OF 
Schools 

ENROLL.MENT 

NuMHEn  OF  Students 

AT  FlSAL    EXAMI.VATION 

\'. 1    OF 

.SiAU.  .\i-l'urv- 

piiiATio.v  (United 

States 

CcnKENCy) 

State    

Communal  .  .  . 
Private : 

Protestant       .     . 

Roman  Catholic . 

Others  .... 
Total  .... 

7 
3 

12 

37 

5 

64 

Men 

503 

59 

368 

492 

14 

1436 

Women 

83 
225 

371 
1531 
2204 
4504 

Total 

586 
284 

739 
2023 
2308 
5940 

Men 

115 
10 

68 

100 

4 

303 

Women 

20 
57 

30 
205 

80 
452 

Number 
passed 

119 

59 

47 
203 

59 
547 

$199,506 
17,534 

20,000 

96,379 

18.013 

$360,432 

NORMAL  COURSES 


Amount  of 

Class 

No. 

Enrollment 

Number  of  Students 
AT  Final  Examination 

Appropriation 

(United  States 

CtJRHENCY) 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Number 
passed 

State    

86 

1556 

1858 

3414 

314 

425 

463 

$208,024 

Communal     .     .     . 

4 

113 

240 

353 

14 

39 

44 

9006 

Private     .... 

129 

1515 

1360 

2875 

230 

219 

267 

48,162 

Total     .... 

219 

3184 

3458 

6642 

558 

683 

774 

$265,192 

At  Leyden  there  is  a  college  for  the  training 
of  kindergarten  teachers,  the  only  school  of 
this  class  which  is  subsidized  by  the  State. 
It  receives  from  this  source  3.500  fl.  ($1407) 
annually  and  from  the  city  2000  fl.  ($800).  In 
consideration  of  these  funds,  the  college  supplies 
teachers  for  the  kindergarten  schools  of  the 
city  without  charge.  In  addition  to  twenty- 
five  resident  students  there  is  an  average  at- 
tendance of  seventy  day  students.  A  notice- 
able feature  of  the  training  is  the  adaptation 
of  the  Froebelian  methods  and  material  to  the 
conditions  of  child  life  in  the  kingdom. 

Secondary  Education.  —  Secondary  educa- 
tion {middclhaar  Ondcrwijs)  is  organized  in 
accordance  with  a  law  of  I\Iay  2,  1863,  amended 
by  laws  of  June  28,  1876,  and  A])ril  25,  1879. 
Included  under  this  head  are:  the  burgher 
schools,  higher  burgher  schools,  agricultural 
schools,  and  industrial,  trade,  and  technical 
schools.  As  in  the  case  of  primary  schools, 
the  secondary  institutions  may  be  of  either 
public  or  private  origin. 

Sitpervision.  —  The  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
the  supreme  educational  authority,  exercises 
his  control  of  this  department  through  the 
agency  of  three  general  inspectors  who  are 
appointed  upon  his  recommendation  by  the 
sovereign;  one  of  these  has  special  superin- 
tendence of  the  State  agricultural  schools. 
Local  committees  are  appointed  by  the  com- 
mercial councils  with  the  approval  of  the  minis- 
ter, for  the  immediate  supervision  of  public 
secondary  schools.  In  the  case  of  industrial 
or  technical  schools  for  girls,  women  are  gener- 
ally appointed  on  the  boards.  The  supervision 
of  the  higher  burgher  schools  is  committed  to 
their  respective  directors. 


Teachers.  —  Only  persons  holding  a  diploma 
from  a  university  or  from  a  State  examining 
board,  and  a  testimonial  of  good  moral  stand- 
ing, as  required  by  law,  are  allowed  to  engage 
in  .secondary  instruction.  From  this  rule  are 
exempted  (1)  persons  who  instruct  children  of 
one  family  only;  (2)  those  who  do  not  make 
teaching  their  profession  but  have  obtained 
royal  authority  to  teach  without  remuneration 
(members  of  religious  orders).  Directors  and 
teachers  of  secondary  instruction  must  receive 
authorization  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
before  they  can  be  appointed  to  a  position  in 
any  public  or  private  institution,  or  for  giving 
private  lessons.  Directors  and  teachers  of  higher 
burgher  schools  supported  by  the  communes 
are  appointed  by  the  local  council  from  a  list 
of  eligible  candidates  recommended  by  local 
authorities.  Only  male  teachers  are  employed 
in  the  higher  burgher  schools.  The  teachers 
of  secondary  schools  receive  pensions  upon 
practically  the  same  conditions  as  those  of 
primary  schools. 

Scope  of  the  Burgher  and  Higher  Burgher  Schools. 
—  The  burgher  schools,  intended  particularly 
for  the  children  of  tradesmen,  mechanics, 
and  agriculturists,  are  divided  into  day  and 
evening  schools.  The  course  of  study  of  the 
day  schools  extends  through  two  years  and  em- 
braces the  following  branches:  Mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  tlieoretic  and  applied  me- 
chanics, natural  history,  elementary  principles 
of  technology  and  agriculture,  geography,  his- 
tory, the  Dutch  language,  political  economy, 
drawing,  and  gymnastics.  In  each  community 
of  10,000  inhabitants  or  more,  one  burgher 
school  at  least  must  be  established  by  the  com- 
munal authorities;  but  the  burgher  day  schools 
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are  gi\'ing  place  to  higher  burgher  schools  and 
hence  the  lower  grade  is  represented  chiefly 
by  evening  schools. 

The  liigher  burgher  schools  are  divided  into 
schools  with  five  years'  course  and  schools  with 
three  years'  course.  The  law  requires  that  there 
shall  not  be  less  than  twelve  higher  State  burgher 
schools  in  operation  in  the  country,  and  in 
at  least  five  of  these  the  course  must  be  of  five 
years'  duration.  The  schools  are  fully  equipped 
with  laboratories,  and  with  illustrative  museums 
and  are  distinguished  for  the  methods  and 
thoroughness  of  the  instruction  in  science  and 
modern  languages.  The  actual  scope  of  the 
schools  of  tliis  class  is  illustrated  by  the  typical 
program  given  below. 

PROGR.\M  OF  THE  STATE  HIGHER  BURGHER 
SCHOOLS  AT  UTRECHT 


Classes  and  Hours  per  Week  ^ 

Subjects 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Totals 

The  Mother  Tongue 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

12 

13 

French         .     .     . 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

14 

14 

German       .     .     . 

3 

4 

3 
i 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

13 

lb 

English        .     .     . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

12 

History        .     .     . 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

13 

Geography       .     . 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

9 

Communal,  Prov.  an 
National     Institu 
tions  .... 

d 

1 

0 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 

2 

Political  economy 

1 

1 

2 

Mathematics  .     . 

7 

7 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

3 

3 

30 

21 

Mechanics       .     . 

2 

2 

4 

Physics  or  Technol 
ogy     .     .     .     - 

2 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

8 

0 

Chemistry  .     .      . 

4 

3 

4 

4 

8 

7 

Biology    or   Geologj 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Cosmography 

I 

1 

2 

Commercial  Law 

1 

1 

Bookkeeping   .     . 

Caligraphy       .     . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Freehand  Drawing 

2 

• 

2 
a 

2 

3 

1 
3 

1 

3 

8 

IB 

Geometrical  Drawin 

Gymnastics     .     . 

'        2 
s 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 
2 

1 

2 

3 
6 

10 

Totals      .     .     . 

30 
n 

32 

33 

32 

33 

32 

33 

32 

36 

158 

167 

*  The  smaller  figures  in  the  columns  are  from  other  pro- 
grams. They  serve  to  illustrate  the  slight  differences  that  exist. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  higher 
burgher  schools  must  be  at  least  twelve  years 
of  ago,  and  must  pass  an  entrance  examination. 
Promotion  from  one  class  to  a  higher  is  made 
by  examination,  and  at  the  termination  of  the 
course  the  students  are  examined  by  a  govern- 
ment board:    if  successful,  they  receive  a  cer- 


tificate which  has  great  value  for  those  seeking 
commercial  or  civil  appointments. 

For  the  latest  year  reported  (1910)  there 
were  81  higher  burgher  schools,  of  which  27 
were  State  schools,  47  communal,  and  7 
private.  The  total  number  of  pupils  was 
10,663,  of  whom  2347  were  girls.  For  the 
final  examination  1839  pupils  were  presented; 
the  number  who  pa.ssed  was  925,  including 
146  girls.  The  number  of  teachers  was  1402; 
of  these  395  had  the  Doctor's  degree;  21  that 
of  candidaat  (corresponding  to  the  French 
licenci),  869  had  special  diplomas.  There 
were  also  15  secondary  schools  for  girls  main- 
tained by  communes  or  private  bodies,  en- 
rolling 1646  pupils.  This  makes  a  total  of 
3993  girls  in  the  secondary  grade  of  studies. 

The  salaries  of  directors  of  the  higher  burgher 
schools  range  from  2750  fl.  to  4000  fl.  ($904.80 
to  $1608);  salaries  of  teachers  from  1000  fl. 
($402)  to  3050  fl.  ($1225).  The  total  expendi- 
ture for  the  schools  of  this  class  in  1909  was 
1,922,770  fl.  ($772,954).  Of  this  amount  12.6  per 
cent  was  covered  by  State  appropriation;  the 
balance,  by  communal  appropriations  and  fees. 

The  diploma  of  the  higher  burgher  school  is 
required  as  a  preliminary  qualification  for  en- 
gineers, architects,  and  technologists  who  aspire 
to  enter  the  State  service.  The  diploma  admits 
to  the  polytechnic  school  at  Delft,  to  the  special 
course  of  the  Indian  service  schools  at  Delft 
and  Leyden,  to  the  military  school  at  Haarlem, 
and  to  the  artillery  course  at  Delft. 

Industrial  and  Technical  Schools.  —  The 
higher  burgher  schools  are  the  only  institutions 
comprised  in  the  division  of  middlcbaar  Ondcr- 
u'ijs  which  are  intended  for  general  education 
of  the  secondary  type.  The  term,  in  fact, 
pertains  to  administrative  rather  than  to  scho- 
lastic relations  and  the  great  proportion  of 
schools  belonging  to  this  department  are  in- 
dustrial or  technical  in  character.  Hence  they 
may  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  system 
of  technical  instruction.  Many  of  these  schools 
are  burgher  evening  schools,  others  belong  to 
special  classes  of  technical  schools.  As  regards 
control  they  may  be  public,  i.e.  established  and 
maintained  by  communal  authorities,  or  pri- 
vate. In  any  case  they  may  receive  State 
subsidies.  The  scope  and  variety  of  the  schools 
of  industrial  arts  are  indicated  by  the  following 
particulars  of  those  maintained  in  two  towns 
selected  from  a  list  of  sixty-four  institutions. 


COUMDNB 

Name  op  ScHOOii 

No.  OP 

No.  op 

(English  Eqcivalent) 

Teachers 

Pdpilb 

(1)  Evening  drawing  school 

for  manual  workers      .     . 

27 

554 

(2)    Industrial  school  of  the 

society  of  workers 

13 

166 

Amsterdam 

(3)   School    of    drawing    for 

the  artistic  industries 

13 

350 

(4)  Seminary  for  mechanics 

21 

175 

(5)   Industrial     school      for 

young  women     .     . 

24 

282 

Hertoqen- 

(1)  Royal  School  for  useful 

B09CB 

and  fine  arts       .... 

11 

219 
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In  all  the  schools  of  this  class,  drawiiif;  oc- 
(•ui)ics  the  chief  i)lace;  niathcinatics  and  the 
mother  tongue  come  next  in  importance; 
other  branches  resi)ond  to  local  needs. 

Of  the  more  highly  specialized  schools,  the 
Trade  School  ( A iiihachlsschool)  at  the  Hague 
('s  Gravenhage)  may  he  taken  as  a  typical 
example.  It  was  estal)lished  in  1873  by  an 
Associalion  for  the  "Advancement  of  Ihc  Build- 
ing Traden."  It  receives  municipal  support 
and  is  amply  efjuipped  for  the  accommodation 
and  instruction  of  300  boys.  To  the  general 
subjects  mentioned  above,  the  Trades  School 
adds  special  courses  in  wood  and  metal  work 
and  construction.  Tlie  program  covers  three 
full  years. 

The  specialized  schools  include  eleven  schools 
of  navigation  and  ten  for  training  fishermen. 
Commercial  education  is  provided  for  by  courses 
in  the  lugher  burgher  schools  and  by  special 
classes  maintained  by  private  societies,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  etc. 

The  schools  of  household  industry  for  girls 
form  one  of  the  most  important  groups  in  this 
department.  They  number  thirty,  established 
by  communes  or  by  private  associations  and 
all  but  four  subsi<lized  by  the  State.  Nineteen 
of  the  number  are  day  schools;  the  remainder, 
generally,  have  both  day  and  evening  sessions. 
The  duration  of  the  course  of  training  varies 
from  one  to  three  years;  the  range  of  fees 
is  from  25  francs  to  650  francs  ($5  to  $130) 
a   year. 

Included  in  this  same  administrative  de- 
partment are  the  communal  institutions  for  the 
deaf-mute  at  Rotterdam  and  Groningen  and  one 
for  the  blind  at  Amsterdam,  all  sub.sidized  by 
the  State.  The  children  committed  to  their 
charge  receive  their  living  and  tuition  gratu- 
itouslj',  excepting  those  whose  parents  are 
able  to  meet  the  expenses.  "  St.  Michiel's 
Gestel "  is  an  institution  for  the  deaf-mute 
maintained  by  the  Catholic  Church,  but  re- 
ceiving state  appropriations. 

The  department  of  middclbaar  Onderwijs 
includes  also  several  schools  of  a  professional 
character  which  do  not,  however,  require  the 
same  order  of  preliminary  training  as  the  uni- 
versity faculties.  Among  these  schools  are: 
(1)  The  State  Academy  of  Applied  Arts  at 
Rotterdam;  (2)  the  state  schools  for  the 
training  of  drawing  teachers  at  Amsterdam 
and  the  Hague;  (3)  state  training  schools  for 
midwives  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam; 
(4)   military  and  naval  schools. 

Agricultural  Education.  —  The  system  of 
agricultural  education  in  the  Netherlands, 
which  has  attracted  wide  attention,  forms  a 
subdivision  of  this  same  department  (middel- 
baar  Onderwijs),  although  its  transfer  to  the 
department  of  agriculture  has  been  under  con- 
sideration. In  all  matters  relating  to  agricul- 
tural education  the  government  is  advised  and 
assisted  by  the  general  Inspector  of  Secondary 
Education   in    charge   of   agricultural   schools. 


The  system  includes:  (1)  state  establisliments; 
(2)  courses  of  instruction,  theoretic  and  prac- 
tical, maintained  by  the  Provincial  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  societies,  with  the 
assistance  of  state  subsidies.  The  state  estab- 
lishments are:  (1)  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Wageningen;  (2)  the  .Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural winter  schools;  (3)  the  Veterinary 
College  at  Utrecht;  (4)  Instructors  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Horticulture  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  various  [)rovinc(>s,  to  give  in- 
struction in  their  respective  sulijects. 

The  well  known  State  Agricultural  College 
at  Wageningen  consists  of  four  sections: 
the  .Agricultural  School,  the  Horticultural 
School,  the  High  School,  the  High  School  for 
.Agriculture  and  Forestry.  An  important  fea- 
ture of  the  institution  is  the  thorough  course 
in  colonial  agriculture  intended  for  students 
who  desire  to  go  out  as  assistants  or  man- 
agers of  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  and  other  plantations 
in  the  colonies  (Java),  and  who  require,  in 
addition,  an  elementary  knowledge  of  colonial 
agriculture,  laws,  and  customs.  The  college 
is  controlled  by  a  board  consisting  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  four  sections.  One  member  of  the 
board  is  ajjpointed  by  the  Government  as 
president  with  the  title  of  Hoofd-dirccteur  (Chief 
Director).  He  acts  as  the  executive  officer  of 
the  college.  There  are  forty  professors  and 
teachers  and  an  average  of  250  pupils.  The 
annual  expenses  of  the  college  are  about  1,100,- 
000  fl.  (§442,200). 

Higher  Education.  —  The  present  system 
of  higher  education  {hooger  Onderwijs)  is  based 
upon  the  law  of  April  28,  1S76,  amended  and 
modified  by  laws  of  Mav  7,  1878;  June  28, 
ISSl;  June  15,  1883;  and'July  23,  1885.  The 
institutions  included  in  this  department  are 
either  of  puljlic  or  private  origin.  The  former 
are  established  and  maintained  by  communes 
and  the  State,  separately  and  conjointly;  the 
latter  may  be  subsidized  from  public  funds. 
In  accordance  with  the  law  of  1876,  the  public 
institutions  are  the  gymnasia  and  Latin  schools, 
the  three  state  universities,  and  the  conmiunal 
university  of  Amsterdam;  the  denominational 
"  seminaria "  and  other  private  institutions 
answer  to  the  universities,  but  only  the  latter 
can  confer  academic  degrees.  The  fundamen- 
tal law  established  the  principle  of  liberty  in 
higher  education;  but  all  persons  engaged  in 
this  serx-ice  are  subject  to  supervision  by  the 
educational  authority.  Foreigners  must  ob- 
tain authorization  from  the  sovereign  before 
they  can  be  employed  as  teachers  of  the  higher 
branches,  in  either  public  or  private  institutions. 

The  Gymnasia.  —  The  classification  of  the 
gymnasia  under  the  head  of  higher  educa- 
tion is  a  peculiarity  of  the  N^'therlands  system 
which  follows  historic  precedents.  The  gj'm- 
nasia  have  replacetl  in  the  modern  system  the 
classical  schools  which  were  preparatory  to  the 
universities.  The  higher  burgher  schools, 
classed  as  secondary,  start  at  the  same  level  as 
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the  gymnasia  and  admit  pupils  at  the  same 
age,  i.e.  twelve  years.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  courses  of  the  two  classes  of  schools  are 
parallel,  as  is  shown  by  the  programs.  But 
the  graduates  of  the  higher  burgher  schools 
cannot  enter  the  university  faculties  without 
at  least  a  year's  preparation  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  Authorities  in  Holland  are  divided 
in  their  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  maintain- 
ing this  distinction  of  degree  between  the 
burgher  schools  and  the  gymnasia,  but  so  far 
the  advocates  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  affording 
a  higher  order  of  intellectual  discipline  than 
the  modern  studies  have  prevailed. 

The  law  requires  that  every  community  of 
over  20,000  inhabitants  shall  equip  and  main- 
tain a  gymnasium;  other  communities  may 
take  the  same  action.  The  supervision  of 
each  gymnasium  devolves  upon  a  communal 
council,  styled  College  of  Curators.     The  head 


of  a  gymnasium,  the  Rector,  and  also  the  Co- 
Rector  must  possess  the  doctor's  degree  in  class- 
ical philology;  the  professors  must  have  either 
a  univer.sity  diploma  or  certificate  from  the 
State  Examining  Board.  Appointments  to  these 
positions  are  made  by  the  comnmnal  authori- 
ties ;  if  the  institution  receives  a  state  subsidy,  the 
choice  must  be  approved  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Litcrior.  The  professors  are  present  simply  for 
their  class  instruction,  and  their  salaries  are  reg- 
ulated by  the  numbcrof  hours'  instruction  which 
they  must  give.  The  government  inspectors 
report  annually  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  public  institutions 
of  this  order.  Private  gj^mnasia  exist,  also 
under  authorization  from  the  Minister,  to 
whom  they  must  send  an  annual  report.  The 
public  gymnasia  follow  an  official  program, 
which  is  given  below.  The  private  institutions 
are  independent  in  tliis  respect. 


CURRICULUM  OF  THE  GYMNASIA 


Classeb 

AND  Hours  per  Week 

Subjects 

Totals 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Hum.2 

All 

Real' 

Hum.! 

All 

Real" 

Hum. 

Real 

Greek 

V 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

2 

4 

3 

32 

27 

Latin 

Dutch 

French 

6 
2 
2 

6 
2 
2 

6 
2 
2 

3 

5 
2 

1 

4 

42 
12 
12 

35 
12 

12 

German 

2'^ 
3 

2 

2 

2 

9 

9 

English 

History 

Geography 

Mathematics       .... 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Natural  History      .     .     . 

4 
3 
4 

2 

3 
2 
3 

2 

3 
3 

1 
3 

3 
3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 
2 

3 

1 
1 
2 

1 

2 
2 

3 
1 

1 
2 

9 
18 

7 
17 

4 

4 

9 
16 

7 
23 
6 
2 
8 

Total 

2S 

28 

28 

28 

27 

28 

28 

27 

26 

106 

166 

1  Eight  hours  per  week  for  part  of  year;  five  hoiirs  for  remainder.     Similarly  as  regards  0  and  3  in  Class  II. 
'  Extra  for  humanists.  •  Extra  for  "real"  students. 


Statistics.  —  There  is  a  public  gymnasium 
in  each  of  the  thirty  principal  cities  of  the 
kingdom  and  thirty-one  additional  private 
gymnasia.  The  former  had  in  1910  a  total 
of  2250  students  (1647  young  men,  (503  young 
women).  The  private  gymnasia  had  in  the  same 
year  2048  students.  Altogether  there  were 
4298  students  in  this  stage  of  higher  education. 
The  teaching  force  of  the  public  institutions 
numbered  456  professors;  of  these  240  had  the 
doctor's  degree;  fifty-five  the  title  of  docent; 
the  remainder  had  certificates  from  state 
examining  boards.  The  expenditun;  for  the 
public  gymnasia  in  1910  amounted  to  907,- 
594.54  fl'.  ($304,853)  to  which  the  State  con- 
tributed 262,319  fl.,  or  28  percent. 

The  Universities.  —  There  are  three  state 
universities,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Groningcn, 
comprising  each  the  five  faculties  of  theology, 
law,  medicine,  science,  letters,  and  i)hilos()phy. 
The  internal  administration  of  each  university 


is  in  charge  of  a  college  of  curators,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  commissioned  by  the  sovereign. 
The  university  senate,  which  determines  the 
scholastic  arrangements,  consists  of  members 
representing  the  several  faculties,  the  choice 
being  in  each  case  sanctioned  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  The  curators  through  tlieir 
secretaries  make  detailed  reports  of  the  affairs 
of  their  respective  institutions  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  submit  each  year  an  esti- 
mate of  expenditures  for  the  coming  year. 
The  Minister,  in  turn,  ]>resents  the  estimate 
to  the  legislature  and  disburses  the  appro- 
priation allowed. 

Professors  in  the  state  universities  receive 
their  aiipointment  from  the  crown  and  may  be 
susi)ended  or  dismissed  by  the  Minister  for 
incompetency  or  misdemeanors.  On  reaching 
the  age  of  seventy,  university  professors  are 
pensioned.  The  amount  of  i)ension  is  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  years  of  service,  but 
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it  may  not  cxcood  tho  sum  of  81200  jxt  aiimim. 
Profcssor.s  in  tlio  IiIrIkt  institutions  bc'lonf;inK 
to  tlu'  Catholic  Ciiurcli  are  al.so  i)cnsionc(l  l)y 
the  government. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE   UNIVERSITIES,    I'.UO-inil 


University 

No.  or 
Students 

Ndmber 
OP  Pro- 
fessors 

AND 

Teachers 

ExPENDrrURB 

Fl. 

U.S. 
Equivalents 

Stale 
Leyden 

Utreclit      . 
Groningen 
Communal 
Amsterdam 

1195 

10S2 
551 

1139 

76 
69 
51 

109 

1,119,260 

1,061,774 

817.519 

632,.5O0 

»482.102 
426,833 
328,643 

254,265 

Total     . 

3967 

299 

3.711.n,53 

$1,491,843 

The  faculty  of  medicine  has  tlie  largest 
registration  in  all  the  universities.  Leyden 
is  particularly  distinguished  for  law,  which 
claims  the  greatest  number  of  students  after 
medicine.  Utrecht  leads  in  theology.  The 
Doctor's  diploma,  which  is  conferred  by  the 
universities,  carries  mention  of  the  Faculty  in 
which  the  student  has  completed  his  studies. 

The  universities  all  have  e.xtensive  libraries 
and  are  well  equipped  with  laboratories  and 
museums.  Clinical  facilities  are  afforded  the 
students  of  medicine,  in  hospitals  connected 
with  tlie  universities. 

The  provision  for  higher  education  is  com- 
pleted by  a  private  university  at  Amsterdam, 
and  about  twenty-six  denominational  institu- 
tions in  various  places,  some  of  which  receive 
subsidies  from  the  State.  They  are  designated 
as  seminaries,  colleges,  Latin  schools,  training 
schools.  Their  aim  is  generally  the  training 
of  young  men  to  serve  as  ministers  in  their 
respective  churches  and  as  teachers  of  higher 
branches. 

The  Polytechnic  School.  —  The  Polytechnic 
School  at  Delft  affords  the  highest  order  of 
technical  training  for  engineers,  architects, 
and  architectural  engineers.  The  number  of 
students  in  1910  was  1235,  including  705  not 
following  a  complete  course.  The  faculty 
numbered  fifty-four  professors;  there  were  also 
six  private  docents  and  eight  assistant  pro- 
fessors. The  expenditure  was  680,803  fl. 
(S273,6S3).  Every  student  of  the  polytechnic 
school  pays  $80  in  advance  for  the  annual 
course,  which  entitles  him  to  all  the  advantages 
of  the  school.  These  taking  elective  studies 
pay  only  for  the  subjects  cho.sen,  at  the  rate 
of  S4  per  annum  for  each  study,  with  one  recita- 
tion per  week.  For  four  or  more  recitations 
per  week  the  fee  is  $16  per  annum  for  each 
study.  The  students  who  have  taken  the 
course  of  the  polytechnic  school  at  Delft,  and 
wish  to  go  to  the  East  Indies  as  government 
officials,  prepare  themselves  for  such  positions 
by  taking  a  two  or  three  years'  course  in  the 
school  at  Leyden  for  the  training  of    officials 


in  the  East  Indian  service.  Here  they  are 
taught  the  .Java,  Malay,  and  IJocgine  languages. 
T\w  instruction  is  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  a  college  of  curators,  and  the  head 
master  and  teachers  are  appointi^l  by  the 
sovereign.  The  yearly  program  arranged  by 
them  must  be  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  for  his  approval.  Th(!  total  expenditure 
for  higher  education  in  1009  was  5,773,138.41  fi. 
($2,320,802)  derived  as  follows:  — 


State  appropriation  .  .  . 
Provinpe  of  North  Holland 
Communes 


I'kr  Cent 


4,6.34,807.2.5 

10,000.00 

1,I2S.271.18 

5,773,138.41 


80.2 

0.3 

19.5 


Summary.  —  The  system  of  education  in  the 
Netherlands  is  marked  throughout  by  the  har- 
monious action  of  somewhat  incongruous  ele- 
ments combined  in  a  rather  loose  organization. 
The  effective  working  of  the  system  is  due:  first, 
to  the  inspection  service;  second,  to  the  high 
standard  of  the  teaching  force;  third,  to  the 
examination  tests  which  meet  the  student  at 
every  important  stage  of  his  progress.  It  is 
noticeable  further  that  while  the  highest  order 
of  intellectual  discipline  is  fostered,  provision 
is  made  for  training  every  aptitude  which 
finds  its  exercise  in  the  varied  industries  of 
modern  fife.  A.  T.  S.  &  C.  H.  P. 
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NETHERLANDS,  COLONIES  OF,  EDU- 
CATION IN  THE. —  With  the  exception  of 
the  British  Empire  of  India,  the  colonial 
possessions  of  the  Dutch  in  Malaysia  form  the 
greatest  empire  of  dependent  i^eople  in  the 
world.  This  territory  includes  the  major  part 
of  the  two  largest  islands  of  the  world.  New 
Guinea  and  Borneo;  the  richest  and  most 
populous  island,  Java;  and  the  famed  and 
long-coveted  "  Spice  Islands,"  the  Moluccas. 
Four  fifths  of  the  entire  Malay  race  inhabit 
these  islands,  and  nearly  three  fourths  of  the 
entire  number,  or  about  30,000,000,  are  on  the 
island  of  Java,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  Dutch 
administration.  The  smaller  islands  of  the 
group  are  inhabited  by  black  people.  Arab 
settlements  are  found  in  important  ports  like 
Batavia,  Samarang,  Surabaya,  and  Makassar, 
or  journeying  as  traders  and  proselyters. 
Through  their  religious  faith,  which  they  have 
communicated  to  the  Malay  race,  they  possess 
great  influence  over  the  entire  population. 
The  other  important  foreign  element  is  the 
Chinese,  who  are  settling  in  nearly  all  the 
towns  of  the  archipelago,  although  restricted 
as  to  dwelling  and  ])lace  of  business  to  certain 
quarters.  They  number  aliout  half  a  million, 
the  majority  of  them  residents  of  Java. 

Until  near  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
education  of  the  natives  received  little  atten- 
tion. But  in  1848  after  the  Dutch  States- 
General  obtained  control  of  the  government 
of  the  colonies,  an  appropriation  of  25,000  fl. 
was  made  for  native  education.  In  1S,'54,  the 
RcgeeriiujH  Reglemenl  provided  that  the  gov- 
ernor-general should  establish  schools  for  the 
native  poi)ulation,  but  the  jirovision  was  vague 
and  practically  in()])erative  for  many  years. 
At  last  interest  awoke;  the  Department  of 
Education,  Worship,  and  Industries  was  created 
in  186S,  and  about  1872  the  organization  of 
schools  for  the  native  people  liegan  in  earnest. 
In  1884  a  reaction  set  in  and  i)rogrcss  ceased. 


But  a  reorganization  of  the  education  work  was 
finally  seen  to  be  necessary,  and  in  1892  and 
1893  there  was  sanctioned  and  put  into  effect 
a  scheme  of  native  instruction  which  had  been 
proposed  some  years  earlier  by  the  director 
of  education,  Mr.  W.  P.  Groeneveldt.  Under 
this  scheme  two  kinds  of  public  instruction 
are  maintained,  one  patterned  upon  the  Eu- 
ropean system  {Europcesch  Onderwijs),  the 
other  native  education  (Onderwijs  voor  In- 
landers). 

European  Schools.  —  Schools  for  the  Eu- 
ropean population  have  long  been  provided. 
Under  the  new  conditions  they  are  more  closely 
organized  and  are  assured  of  government 
supervision  and  support.  Their  character- 
istic features  are  similar  to  those  of  the  schools 
in  the  mother  country.  The  public  lower 
schools,  in  1909,  numbered  190  with  732  Eu- 
ropean teachers  and  21,714  pupils.  Of  these 
9120  were  boys,  and  7371  girls  of  European 
birth;  3693  were  natives,  3190  being  male; 
1.530  were  Asiatic  foreigners,  largely  Chinese, 
1101  being  male.  There  are  also  40  private 
European  lower  schools  aided  by  the  govern- 
ment, with  over  5000  pupils,  mostly  girls. 

The  rapid  increase  of  native  attendance  in 
the  European  schools  was  one  cause  of  the 
establishment  of  the  native  schools.  Com- 
pared to  the  numl>er  of  European  or  mixed 
European  people  for  whom  the  former  schools 
are  created,  the  system  must  be  regarded  as 
exceedingly  liberal.  This  population  was  reck- 
oned a  few  years  ago  at  80,000,  and  its  children 
were  in  public  or  private  primary  schools  to 
the  number  of  over  20,000,  or  more  than  25  per 
cent    of    the    corresponding    population. 

For  secondary  education  of  the  European 
type,  there  are  several  schools,  of  which  the 
most  importanfis  the  Gymnasium  William  III 
at  Batavia.  This  institution  has  a  five  years' 
course  corresponding  to  that  of  the  higher 
burgher  schools  in  Holland,  and  in  addition 
a  special  course  preparing  students  for  the 
civil  service.  The  studies  i)ertain  to  the  lan- 
guages, the  geography,  and  ethnology  of  the 
Indies.  Similar  schools  are  founded  at  Sura- 
baya and  Samarang.  The  Queen  Wilhclmina 
School  is  the  name  applied  to  a  group  of  schools 
at  Batavia  giving  secondary  instruction  of  a 
technical  character. 

Native  Schools.  —  The  schools  for  Europeans 
are  all  open  to  natives,  but  they  reach  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  them.  The  scheme 
that  was  put  into  operation  in  1892-1893 
provided  for  a  system  of  lower  primary  schools 
for  natives  only.  These  schools  are  of  two 
classes:  first  and  second.  The  latter  offer  a 
four  years'  course  only  in  the  common  branches, 
instruction  being  given  in  the  native  dialect 
and  Malay.  The  first-class  lower  school  offers 
a  six  years'  course  and,  besides  instruction  in 
the  native  dialect  and  ISIalay,  gives  three  years' 
instruction  in  Dutch.  The  introduction  of 
]3ulch  marks  the  return  to  a  policy  abandoned 
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twenty  years  ago.  The  laiiKuaKC  has  jirovcd 
indispensable  as  a  basis  for  higiier  training, 
especially  on  administrative,  teehnieal,  and 
professional  lines,  as  well  as  for  the  intellect ual 
devcloiiinent  of  the  native.  The  authorities 
are  convinced  that  the  ditTusion  of  the  Dutch 
language  among  the  peoples  of  their  great 
Empire  will  be  a  political  factor  of  the  highest 
value;  hence  they  liave  deliberately  given  up 
the  former  policy  of  discouraging  its  use  in 
native  education. 

These  graded  schools  will  l)e  located  chiefly 
in  the  more  populous  places;  but  in  19()()  a 
plan  was  adopted  for  establishing  rural  schools, 
dessa  schools,  within  reach  of  every  hamlet; 
for  it  is  admitted  that  until  the  rural  poi)ula- 
tion  is  taught  to  read,  write,  atid  keep  accounts 
the  mass  will  remain  incajiable  of  further 
advance.  In  accordance  with  this  jilan.  schools 
are  being  rapidly  established  in  all  the  islands. 
It  is  estimated  that  Java  alone  will  re(|uire 
30,000  dcssa  schools.  This  develo])ment  will 
call  for  an  increased  number  of  teachers  from 
Holland  and  renewed  efforts  for  the  training 
of  native  teachers. 

Normal  Schools.  —  In  the  reaction  of  1884 
the  number  of  normal  schools  for  natives  was 
reduced  to  four,  situated  respectively  at  Ban- 
doeng and  Probolinggo  in  Java,  Fort  de  Kock 
in  Sumatra,  and  at  Amboina;  a  fifth  school 
was  added  at  Djokjakarta  in  1897  and  a  sixth 
at  Oenarang  in  the  residency  of  Samarang  in 
1905.  In  these  schools  the  government  fur- 
nishes free  instruction  to  students  and  provides 
them  with  furnished  rooms  and  an  allowance 
of  10  fl.  ($4.20)  a  month  for  food  and  clothing. 
The  course  of  study  in  the  normal  schools  is 
arranged  for  five  years  and  c6mprises  the  Dutch 
language,  Malay,  and  one  other  native  tongue, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  land  measuring  and  sur- 
veying, including  leveling  and  waterways; 
geography,  history  of  Netherlands-India,  natu- 
ral sciences,  including  elementary  [ihj'sics  and 
meteorology;  plant  and  animal  life,  writing 
in  Arabic,  in  Javanese,  or  other  native  char- 
acters, and  in  Roman  letters,  music,  and  very 
thorough  work  in  drawing,  which  is  pursued 
for  five  years.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  years 
instruction  is  given  in  pedagogy  and  school 
administration;  the  sixth  and  last  year  is 
devoted  to  general  review  and  to  practice  teach- 
ing in  a  well-organized  training  school. 

Schools  for  Native  Officials.  —  Another  im- 
portant feature  of  the  system  is  the  establish- 
ment of  training  schools  for  native  officials. 
The  idea  is  not  new,  as  schools  of  this  class 
were  created  as  early  as  1878;  but  the  entire 
character  of  the  training  has  been  changed, 
and  to  the  four  older  schools,  three  new  schools 
have  been  added  since  1909.  In  several  of  the 
schools  a  normal  dejiartment  for  training  native 
teachers  is  included,  and  in  the  higher  section 
the  student  pursues  jurisjirudence,  public  and 
administrative  law  of  the  Indies,  political 
economy,  land  surveying,  waterways,  line  and 


map  drawing.  In  1909  a  professional  school 
intended  to  prejiare  native  magistrates  was 
opened  at  Batavia.  It  forms  with  the  medical 
school  at  Batavia,  which  was  reorganized  in 
1902,  the  nucleus  of  a  native  university. 

(Chinese  Schools.  —  Special  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  Dutch-Chinese  schools  in- 
tended for  the  children  of  the  extensive  Chinese 
l)opulation  by  whom  the  practical  value  of 
education  is  fully  realized  as  shown  by  their 
attendance  ujjon  the  European  schools.  Such 
schools  were  organized  in  1908  at  Batavia, 
Samarang,  Surabaya,  and  Makassar.  In  1909 
seven  more  were  opened,  at  Menado  (Celebes), 
Bandjermassin  (Borneo),  Singaraja  (Bali), 
Padang  (Sumatra),  and  at  Malang,  Surakarta, 
and  Bandoeng,  Java.  These  schools  have  the 
same  organization  and  offer  the  same;  course 
as  European  lower  schools. 

Co.s<  of  Education.  —  The  government  ex- 
penditure for  jjublic  schools  in  1907  amounted 
to  2,678,353  fl.  (S502,252)  The  estimated 
cost  for  1910  was  3,570,200  fl.  ($2,158,820), 
including  subsidies  to  private  schools.  These 
sums  do  not  cover  the  cost  of  construction  of 
new  buildings,  which,  except  for  dessa  schools, 
is  borne  by  the  State,  and  will  amount  in  the 
next  few  years  to  large  sums  annually. 

A.  T.  S. 
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Annual  Report;    also  U.  S.  Bur.  Educ,  Rep.  Com. 
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Institut    Colonial    international.      L' Enseignemeyit    aux 

Indighies.     Documents  offieiels   precedes  de   Noiicea 

historiques.      (Brussels,    1909-1910.) 

NEUCHATEL,  UNIVERSITY  OF,  SWIT- 
ZERLAND. —  Although  the  present  univer- 
sity was  only  created  in  1909,  the  munici])al 
and  cantonal  authorities  have  for  the  last  two 
centuries  striven  to  provide  an  institution  of 
higher  learning.  In  1659  a  proposal  was  made 
to  the  town  council  to  appoint  instructors  and 
professors  to  teach  philosophy.  In  1712  the 
council  ordered  four  ministers  to  draw  up  a 
plan  for  the  appointment  of  a  professor  of 
])hilosophy,  and  in  1731  Louis  Bourget  was 
appointed  to  this  position.  In  1737  a  professor 
of  literature  was  appointed.  But  there  was  as 
yet  no  definite  institution.  It  was  not  until 
1830  that  serious  efforts  began  to  be  made  to 
establish  an  academy,  inspired  by  the  general 
movement  to  provide  higher  education  in 
Switzerland.  In  1838  it  was  proposed  to 
found  an  academy  to  give  courses  jireparatory 
to  the  universities  and  professional  studies. 
In  1839  public  lecture  courses  were  given, 
and  in  1841  the  academy  was  established  with 
seventeen  professors  in  arts,  science,  and  law, 
and  additional  chairs  were  jirovided  in  the 
next  few  years.  Only  the  faculties  of  arts  and 
science  granted  degrees.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  both  Agassiz  and  Guyot  (qq.v.) 
were  members  of  the  teaching  staff  at  this  time. 
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The  academy,  however,  was  closed  in  1848, 
only  to  be  reestablished  on  a  more  permanent 
footing  in  1866,  with  the  same  three  faculties, 
and  gymnasiums  or  secondary  school  dei)art- 
ments.  The  latter  were  organized  into  a  can- 
tonal gymnasium  in  1872.  In  1874  a  faculty 
of  theology  was  established,  and  1883-1884 
the  faculty  of  law  was  empowered  to  grant 
degrees.  In  1878  a  course  in  French  for  for- 
eigners was  organized  and  later  was  converted 
i'lto  the  Seminaire  de  Fran^ais  moderne  pour 
^[rangers  (1892).  In  1886  a  building  was 
erected  for  the  academy,  and  in  1887  the  first 
laboratories  were  added.  But  in  spite  of  the 
rapid  progress,  the  academy  did  not  yet  possess 
the  same  rank  as  other  Swiss  universities  and 
still  continued  to  give  what  properly  belonged 
to  the  secondary  schools.  In  1894  a  reorgani- 
zation took  place,  and  this  deficiency  was 
remedied  to  meet  the  standards  generally  pre- 
vailing in  the  country.  In  1896  the  labora- 
tories were  increased  in  number,  and  various 
collections  were  acquired.  In  1909  the  acad- 
emy was  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  university, 
with  faculties  of  letters,  science,  theology, 
and  law.  One  year's  work  is  given  for  medical 
students.  The  Seminaire  for  foreign  students 
has  grown  in  popularity  and  attracts  many 
foreigners.  A  Diplomc  pour  F  Enseigyie/nent 
du  Francois  moderne  a  V Stranger  is  given  after 
a  course  of  two  semesters  in  the  Seminaire. 
The  enrollment  in  the  summer  semester  of 
1911  was  226  matriculated  students  and  76 
auditors. 
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NEURASTHENIA.  —  According  to  Beard, 
the  first  to  describe  the  disease,  "  neurasthenia 
is  a  chronic  functional  disease  of  the  nervous 
system  the  basis  of  which  is  impoverishment 
of  nervous  tissues  in  excess  of  repair,"  and, 
according  to  Zicmmsen,  "  it  is  a  functional  weak- 
ness of  the  nervous  system  varying  from  the 
slightest  degree  in  certain  localities  to  an  entire 
loss  of  strength  in  the  whole  nervous  system." 
No  disease  is  as  prevalent  as  neurasthenia,  if 
with  it  we  group  its  mental  counterpart  which 
is  discussed  under  the  title  psychasthenia  (q.v.). 
Although  neurasthenia  has  been  considered  a 
typical  American  disease,  it  is  not  confined  to 
those  Americans  who  lead  fast,  energetic  lives, 
but  is  found  at  all  ages  and  among  all  civilized 
races. 

Neurasthenia  is  a  most  insidious  affection, 
since  the  symptoms  resemble  so  much  those 
which  are  to  be  found  in  normal  (children  and 
adults  as  the  result  of  ordinary  work  and 
fatigue.  In  fact,  the  symptoms  in  neuras- 
thenia are  principally  those  corresjionding 
with  fatigue  and  exhaustion.     The  individual 


who  suffers  from  neurasthenia  has  these  symp- 
toms, extending,  however,  over  comparatively 
long  periods,  and  it  is  because  of  the  long- 
continued  character  of  the  symptoms  that  we 
consider  them   a   disease. 

The  symptoms  in  neurasthenia  are  both 
subjective  and  objective,  but  it  is  upon  the 
subjective  ones  that  the  diagnostician  must 
depend  for  his  chief  information.  The  indi- 
vidual feels  worried;  he  has  a  feeling  of  hope- 
lessness or  sometimes  a  simple  and  vague 
depression  similar  to  that  which  is  found  in 
melancholia.  Associated  with  these  we  find 
obsessions  or  fixed  ideas.  In  connection  with 
these  subjective  feehngs  we  find  an  apparent 
lack  of  strength;  there  is  less  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  and  when  movements 
are  produced,  they  soon  lead  to  weariness  or 
fatigue;  usually  the  appetite  fails  and  there 
is  a  loss  in  weight.  As  an  evidence  of  the  lack 
of  control  of  the  nervous  system,  we  find  varia- 
tions in  the  vasomotor  system.  The  heart  also 
is  affected;  we  find  cardiac  palpitations  and 
quickenings,  sometimes  a  weakening  of  the 
force.  In  another  field  we  find  hj'peresthesia, 
which  is  evidenced  by  restlessness  or  ner- 
vousness; the  individuals  are  irritated  by  the 
slightest  stimulation;  parathesias  are  frequent 
(feelings  of  itching  and  of  burning,  e.g.  animals  in 
abdomen,  etc.).  Headache  is  common,  some- 
times localized  above  the  eyes,  but  most  often  at 
the  occiput  and  extending  down  the  spine  along 
its  entire  length.  We  find  on  the  motor  side, 
a  slowing  in  movement  (retardation);  the  in- 
dividual does  not  want  to  move;  he  takes  a 
long  time  to  start  a  particular  movement,  and 
when  the  movement  is  performed  it  is  usually 
slow  and  of  little  force. 

In  the  disease,  fatigue  is  commonly  noticed 
in  the  morning  after  sleep  (morning  tiredness). 
This  is  replaced  after  some  hours  with  the 
ordinary  feelings,  so  that  the  individual  in  the 
morning  is  less  capable  of  carrying  on  work 
than  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  day.  Neu- 
rasthenia is  especially  common  in  women  and 
children.  At  times  when  the  demands  upon 
the  nervous  system  and  the  body  are  greatest, 
it  is  most  likely  to  occur,  e.g.  at  puberty. 
Although  neurasthenia  may  arise  in  an  other- 
wise healthy  individual,  it  is  usually  to  be 
found  in  individuals  of  nervous  type,  and  in 
those  upon  whom  hereditary  influences  are 
acting.  The  treatment  of  the  disease  is  mainly 
that  of  rest. 

Since  many  of  these  conditions  start  as  the 
result  of  excessive  stinuilaliou  and  of  excessive 
work  during  i)eriods  of  strain,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  condition  is  to  be  found  com- 
monly associated  with  the  periods  of  growth 
and  of  great  functional  activity.  At  such 
times  children  should  be  protectinl  as  far  as 
possil)le  from  excessive  fatigue,  and  they  should 
1)1"  permitted  to  carry  on  a  ininimuin  of  school 
work;  lessons  should  lie  short  and  easy  and 
long  periods  of  rest  should    l)e  taken  lietween 
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them.  Such  cliihlrcn  imist  be  kept  out  of 
doors  as  imicli  us  po.ssiblo,  ;iiul  shouhl  Ijc  com- 
pelled to  take  a  midday  rest  and  go  to  bed 
early.  The  time  lost  in  this  way  is  really  a 
gain  because  it  jirevcnts  a  general  breakdown 
which  may  reiiuire  a  coni])lete  eessatinn  of  all 
activity  for  six  months  or  a  year.  The  per- 
mitting of  such  children  to  try  for  prizes  in 
school  is  hygienically  criminal.  Children  who 
show  symi)toms  of  fatigue  beyond  the  normal 
from  the  work  of  the  school  day  should  be 
referred  to  the  school  physician  for  a  care- 
ful examination.  Their  condition  should  be 
reported  to  the  parents  with  a  recommendation 
regartling  the  stopping  of  the  school  work. 

The  neurasthenic  state  is  commonly  found 
as  a  prodrome  to  many  mental  diseases. 
Whenever  the  symptoms  are  found  they  should 
be  considered  with  suspicion,  because;  if  they 
are  not  neurasthenic  they  are  generally  the 
sym|)toms  of  disease  of  a  grave  character.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  feeling  of  early  weariness 
and  of  fatigue  with  depression  are  commonly 
early  stages  in  a  number  of  diseases,  such  as 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  etc.,  and  the  reference 
by  the  teacher  of  such  a  pupil  to  the  school 
physician  will  sometimes  help  to  prevent  an 
epidenuc  in  her  class  or  in  the  school. 

S.  I.  F. 

NEUROLOGY.  —  Sec  Medical  Education; 
Physioi.ocy. 

NEURONE. —  See  Nervous  System. 

NEUROSIS. —  A  term  used  to  designate 
a  nervous  state.  In  combination,  as  psycho- 
neurosis,  to  indicate  a  disease  that  has  nervous, 
in  contradiction  to  mental,  symptoms  in  ad- 
dition to  the  mental.  Among  the  best  known 
psycho-neuroses  may  be  mentioned :  epilepsy, 
iq.v.),  hvsteria  (q.v.),a.nd  neurasthenia  (q.r.) 

S.  I.  F. 

NEVADA,  STATE  OF.  —  Organized  as  a 
territory  in  1S61,  and  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  the  36th  state  in  1864.  It  is 
located  in  the  Western  Mountain  Division, 
and  has  a  land  area  of  109,821  square  miles. 
In  size  it  is  about  the  same  as  the  comliined 
areas  of  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  Maryland.  For  school 
administration  the  state  is  divided  into  5  super- 
visory districts,  and  these  in  turn  into  15  coun- 
ties and  about  325  school  districts.  In  1910 
Nevada  had  a  total  population  of  81,875,  a 
school  census  (5-18  years)  of  12,319,  and  a 
density  of  population  of  0.7  per  square  mile. 
Though  exceeded  in  size  by  but  five  states,  Ne- 
vada has  the  smallest  population  and  the  small- 
est number  of  people  to  the  square  mile  of  any 
state    in    tlie    Unicin. 

Educational  History.  —  The  first  territorial 
legislature  in  1861  enacted  as  the  first  school 


law  one  which  contained  all  the  provisions 
necessary  for  the  beginning  of  a  state  system 
of  schools,  and  laid  down  the  fundamental 
outlines  of  the  subsequent  school  system  of 
th(!  state.  To  a  Territorial  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  to  be  electinl  in  1862, 
was  given  the  general  oversight  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  state.  To  assist  him,  an 
c.r  officio  State  Hoard  of  Ivlucation,  composed 
of  the  Territorial  Supe^rintendcnt,  Territorial 
Auditor,  and  Territorial  Treasurer,  was  created. 
For  each  county  a  county  superintendent  of 
common  schools  was  to  be  elected  for  two-year 
terms,  to  have  general  oversight  of  the  schools 
of  his  county,  and  the  usual  administrative 
duties.  He  was  to  divide  his  county  into 
school  districts,  for  each  of  which  three  tru.s- 
tees  were  to  be  elected,  to  have  general  super- 
vision of  the  schools  of  the  district.  They  were 
to  provide  for  the  school,  qXwX  the  teacher, 
take  a  school  census,  levy  taxes,  and  visit 
and  inspect  the  schools.  A  permanent  state 
school  fund,  to  be  created  from  the  sale  of 
lands,  was  provided  for,  and  fines  were  to 
be  added  to  it.  The  system  as  thus  early  out- 
lined has  persisted  in  its  main  outlines  until 
within  the  last  ten  j'cars. 

By  the  constitution  of  1864,  under  which 
the  territory  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  and 
which,  with  minor  amendments,  still  stands, 
rather  full  provision  was  made  for  the  future 
state  school  system.  The  legislature  was  en- 
joined "  to  promote  intellectual,  literary,  scien- 
tific, nnning,  mechanical,  agricultural,  and 
moral  improvement"  and  a  uniform  system  of 
schools,  with  a  term  of  six  months  as  a  mini- 
mum, was  to  be  established  in  each  school 
district  of  the  state.  A  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  was  ordered  to  be  elected; 
all  school  lands  were  declared  to  be  an  invio- 
lable trust;  sectarian  aid  was  forbidden;  a 
state  university  was  to  be  established,  and  a 
state  tax  provided  for  it;  and  power  to 
establish  a  normal  school  was  granted.  The 
first  school  law  under  the  new  constitution, 
enacted  in  1865,  carried  these  provisions  into 
effect,  and  in  addition  created  a  State  Board 
of  Education,  county  superintendents  for  the 
counties,  and  county  boards  of  examination, 
composed  of  the  county  superintendent  and 
two  persons  appointed  by  him.  The  revisions  of 
the  school  laws  made  in  1873,  1877,  and  1879, 
made  only  minor  changes,  retaining  the  es- 
sential outlines  of  the  system.  The  law  of 
1873  contained  the  first  compulsory  school  law 
for  the  state.  The  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion   was    first    organized    in    1880. 

The  University  of  Nevada  was  created  in 
1873,  to  be  located  at  Elko.  A  state  nornuil 
school  was  also  created  in  1887,  to  be  a  depart- 
ment of  the  State  Univ^crsity. 

As  a  state,  Nevada  has  had  a  slow  and  ir- 
regular growth,  and  this  has  influenced  the 
dcveloimient  of  the  state's  educational  system. 
At  the  time  of   the  admission  of  the  state,  the 
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school  census,  6-18  years  of  age,  was  but  2,601. 
This  increased  slowly  up  to  1880,  when  the 
school  census  reached  10,592.  After  this  a 
slow  decrease  in  school  census  set  in,  owing  to 
the  decUne  in  importance  of  the  mining  in- 
terests. After  1890  this  decrease  became  a 
little  more  marked,  the  lowest  figure,  8,996, 
being  reached  in  1898.  Since  1903,  through 
the  opening  of  new  mines  of  importance,  the 
building  of  a  number  of  new  railway  lines,  and 
the  development  of  agriculture  through  irri- 
gation, the  state  has  begun  to  increase  in  popu- 
lation more  rapidly  than  at  any  time  in  its 
previous  history.  The  number  of  school  census 
children  is  now  close  to  12,500. 

It  is  only  since  the  recent  increase  in  popu- 
lation and  business  that  any  real  interest  in 
educational  legislation  and  development  has 
been  shown.  During  the  period  of  decline 
and  stagnation  little  was  done,  and  some  back- 
ward steps  were  taken.  In  1887  the  county 
superintendency  and  the  county  boards  of 
examination  were  abolished,  and  the  county 
district  attorney  was  made  ex  officio  county 
superintendent,  but  without  salary.  This  vir- 
tually abolished  all  supervision.  For  the 
twenty-five  years  between  1880  and  1905,  one 
State  Superintendent  after  another  recom- 
mended new  legislation  and  asked  for  a  new 
school  code  in  vain.  Minor  changes  were 
made  from  time  to  time,  mostly  relating  to 
teachers'  certificates,  but  no  legislation  of  a 
fundamental  or  markedly  progressive  order 
was  obtainable.  It  is  practically  only  since 
1907  that  any  marked  progress  has  been  made. 
State  Teachers'  Institutes  were  created  in 
1893,  and  state  aid  was  granted  to  them.  In 
1895  a  county  high  school  law  was  enacted, 
but  it  was  more  than  ten  years  before  more 
than  one  school  was  established  under  this  law. 
In  1903  the  Virginia  City  School  of  Mines  at 
Virginia  City  was  created  by  the  State,  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  In  1905  a  public  school  library 
law    was    enacted. 

In  1907  and  1909  important  educational  legis- 
lation was  enacted  and  in  1911  a  new  School 
Code.  These  are  embodied  in  the  present 
sj'stcm. 

Present  School  System.  —  At  the  head  of 
the  system  is  an  ex  officio  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  University,  and  an  elected 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
The  State  Board  of  Education  must  meet  at 
least  twice  yearly;  prescribes  t  he  course  of  study 
to  be  followed  in  all  the  sciiools  of  the  state; 
appoints  all  Deputy  State  Su])erintendents,  on 
recommendation  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
and  may  similarly  remove  the  same  for  cause; 
prei'ares  all  questions  for  the  examination  of 
teachers,  and  grants  all  teachers'  certificates; 
determines  the  amount  of  money  to  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  school  district  library  funds; 
approves  all  ajjportionments  to  districts  from  the 


State  Emergency  School  Fund;  appoints  trus- 
tees for  all  free  county  libraries  established; 
and  acts  as  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  State 
School  of  Mines  at  Virginia  City.  The  State 
Board  also  acts  ex  officio  as  a  State  Normal 
School  Training  Board,  for  all  high  schools 
offering  normal  training,  and  determines  the 
qualifications  for  admi.ssion,  establishes  the 
course  of  study,  grants  the  diplomas  of  gradua- 
tion from  the  normal  course,  and  makes  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  management  of  such 
schools.  Together  with  four  others,  principals 
or  superintendents  of  schools,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  the  State  Board  unites  to 
form  a  State  Textbook  Commission,  which 
adopts  all  textbooks  for  the  state  for  four- 
year  periods,  and  contracts  with  publishers  for 
the    same. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion is  elected  for  four-year  terms,  and  receives 
a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year  and  an  allowance  of 
$400  for  travehng  expenses.  On  his  recom- 
mendation the  State  Board  appoints  a  State 
Deputy  Superintendent  for  each  of  the  five 
supervisory  districts  into  which  the  state  is 
divided.  They  receive  the  same  salary,  a 
traveling  allowance  of  from  8800  to  $1,200, 
and  from  $400  to  .S600  for  office  expenses.  The 
State  Superintendent  is  required  to  visit  each 
county  at  least  once  each  year;  to  prescribe 
forms;  to  make  minor  rules  and  regulations; 
to  apportion  the  school  funds  to  the  districts ; 
to  approve  all  schoolhouse  plans;  to  recommend 
the  consolidation  or  enlargement  of  school 
districts;  to  make  arrangements  with  Cali- 
fornia or  Utah  for  the  schooling,  at  state  ex- 
pense, of  all  deaf,  dumb,  or  blind  children  in 
the  state.  He  also  must  hold  a  State  Teachers' 
Institute  biennially,  for  which  $200  is  appro- 
priated by  the  state,  and  a  district  institute  in 
each  supervisory  district  in  alternate  years, 
for  which  $150  is  appropriated.  He  may  also 
hold  county  institutes  if  the  county  commis- 
sioners approve,  and  will  pay  for  the  same. 
He  must  make  a  biennial  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  edit  and  print  the  school  laws. 

Each  deputy  superintendent  must  be  a  resi- 
dent of  his  district;  must  hold  a  high  school 
teacher's  certificate;  must  have  had  forty-five 
months'  experience  (nine  in  Nevada);  and  nn;st 
devote  his  entire  time  to  school  supervision  in 
Nevada.  He  must  visit  each  school  in  his  dis- 
trict at  least  twice  yearly;  examine  all  records; 
advise  teachers;  hold  teachers' meetings;  confer 
with  trustees;  examine  all  records  and  ac- 
counts of  the  district;  and  may  suspend 
teachers  or  certificates  for  cause.  He  also 
acts  as  a  deputy  examiner  at  teachers'  examina- 
tions, as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cational Examiners,  and  assists  tlie  State 
Board  in  preiiaring  the  state  course  of  study 
for  the  sciiools.  He  attends  meetings  of  the 
State  Board,  to  advise  as  to  affairs  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  acts  for  the  State  Superintendent  in 
educational  matters  as  directed. 
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There  are  no  county  school  oflicials,  except 
county  boards  of  education  in  such  counties 
as  have  voted  to  establish  county  hi(i;h  schools. 
Where  this  has  been  done,  a  county  board  of 
three  is  elected  to  manage  the  high  school, 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  State 
Superintendent  and  the  State  Hoard  of  Edu- 
cation, and  their  powers  are  about  the  same  as 
those  of  district  boards  of  school  trustees. 
For  each  school  district  a  board  of  three  district 
school  trustees  is  elected,  one  for  two  years  and 
one  for  four  years,  at  each  biennial  election. 
To  these  boards  are  given  the  power  to  employ 
teachers  and  to  fix  their  salaries;  to  visit  the 
schools;  to  enforce  the  course  of  study,  and 
the  adopted  textbooks;  to  [jrovide  supplies  and 
apparatus;  to  suspend  and  ex])el  pupils;  to 
enforce  discipline  and  sanitary  rej^ulations;  to 
provide  for  the  schooling  of  indigents;  to  ap- 
point a  school  census  marshal  each  year;  and 
to  levy  an  annual  district  tax,  up  to  25  cents, 
for  maintenance.  If  the  district  has  300  chil- 
dren, a  kindergarten  may  be  established;  if  10 
or  more  teachers,  a  superintendent  may  be 
employed;  and  if  1.500  census  children,  a  board 
of  trustees,  numbering  5,  is  to  be  elected. 
Vacancies,  if  not  filled  by  election,  are  filled 
by  appointment  by  the  Deputy  State  Super- 
intendent   for    the    district. 

School  Support.  —  The  state  received  the 
16th  and  3(jth  sections  of  land  for  schools  on 
its  admission  to  the  Union.  In  1882  these 
lands,  less  a  small  amount  sold,  were  exchanged 
with  the  government  for  2,000,000  acres,  to  be 
located  bj'  the  state  on  any  free  government 
land.  The  500,000  acres  of  land  granted  to 
new  states,  the  5  per  cent  of  public  land  sales, 
and  all  fines  collected  under  the  penal  laws 
were  also  added  to  the  permanent  state  school 
fund.  This  fund  now  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately 21  million  of  dollars,  and  the  income, 
due  to  the  small  state  school  census,  gives  a 
large  per  capita  apportionment.  The  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  state  office  and  deputies, 
the  Emergency  Fund,  and  the  library  fund,  are 
all  deducted  before  apportionment.  In  addi- 
tion a  state  school  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  $100 
(raised  from  6  cents  in  1911)  is  levied  and 
added  to  the  income  from  permanent  funds. 
The  distribution  is  made  semi-annually  to 
the  counties  on  the  basis  of  census  children, 
6-18  years  of  age.  State  money  can  be  used 
only  for  teachers'  salaries.  A  county  tax  of 
from  15  cents  to  50  cents  (average  25  cents)  is 
also  le\ned  for  contingent  expenses,  and  a 
special  district  tax  up  to  25  cents  may  also  be 
levied.  All  state  and  county  school  money  is 
distributed  to  the  districts  within  the  county  on 
the  basis  of  70  per  cent  on  teachers  (1  teacher 
calculated  for  every  30  census  children,  or  frac- 
tion thereof)  and  30  per  cent  on  school  census. 
Also  a  sum  of  from  $3  to  $o  per  teacher  and,  in 
addition,  from  5  cents  to  10  cents  per  census 
diild,  as  deteiTnined  by  the  State  Hoard  of  Educa- 
tion, is  apportioned  for  school  library  purposes. 


Teachers  and  Training.  —  The  state  has 
about  500  teachers,  few  of  whom  arc  paid  less 
than  $70  per  month,  and  salaries  of  .SlOO  and 
•SI  10  are  common.  Primary,  grammar,  and 
high  school  certificates  are  granted  upon  exam- 
ination, though  the  primary  certificate  is  fast 
passing  out.  The  staiulards  for  these  examina- 
tions are  high.  A  State  Hoard  of  Educational 
F,xaminers,  composed  of  two  from  the  State 
Hoard  of  Education,  the  five  deputy  state 
sujierintendents,  and  three  others  appointed 
by  the  State  Sujx'rintendent,  examine  antl  grade 
all  examination  jjajjcrs,  and  report  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  which  then  grants  the 
certificates  to  teach.  About  40  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  certificated  for  the  state  have  been 
certificated  on  credentials  (normal  sclujol, 
college,  or  state  life  diplomas)  from  other 
states.  The  state  is  relatively  liberal  in  the 
matter  of  inter-state  recognition  of  diplomas 
and  credentials  from  other  states.  The  state 
normal  school  is  a  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada  at  Reno.  The  state  has  also 
recently  begun  the  establishment  of  normal 
school  classes  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state 
for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  rural  schools. 
This  course  must  be  thirty-six  weeks  long,  the 
candidates  for  entrance  must  have  a  high  school 
diploma  or  a  primary  teacher's  certificate,  and 
at  graduation  a  three-years'  certificate,  not 
renewable,  and  good  in  only  a  one-room  school, 
is  granted. 

Secondary  Education.  —  Within  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  marked  gain  in  the  number  of 
high  schools  in  the  state.  In  1890  there  were 
7  district  high  schools  in  the  state;  in  1900 
there  were  9  district  high  schools  and  1  county 
high  school;  while  in  1910  there  were  11  dis- 
trict and  10  county  high  schools.  The  number 
of  secondary  school  students  has  increased 
much  faster  than  the  number  of  secondary 
schools,  and  practically  all  of  the  schools  now 
have  a  four-years'  high  school  course.  County 
high  schools  may  be  formed  in  any  county  by 
petition  of  one  fourth  of  the  voters,  and  a 
majority  vote  at  an  election.  For  these  a 
county  board  of  education  of  three  is  elected, 
who  manage  the  school,  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  deter- 
mine the  annual  tax  for  the  same.  Such 
schools  are  open  to  any  eighth-grade  graduate 
in  the  county. 

Educational  Conditions.  —  Educational  con- 
ditions in  the  state  are  now  very_  good.  The 
state  system  of  supervision  and  inspection  is 
efficient;  there  is  a  higher  degree  of  centraliza- 
tion of  authority  than  is  found  in  many  states; 
the  school  laws  as  a  whole  are  good;  and  good 
provisions  for  the  education  of  all  children  are 
made.  Whenever  five  children  can  be  found 
near  enough  together  to  maintain  a  school,  the 
state  sees  to  it  that  one  is  provided.  The 
standards  for  teachers'  certificates  are  higher 
and  better  than  in  most  eastern  states,  the 
salaries    paid    are    good,    and    the    instruction 
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offered  is  very  good,  considering  the  sparse 
population.  There  are  a  nunilaer  of  good  high 
schools  in  the  state.  School  libraries  exist  in 
each  school  district,  and  free  textbooks  may 
be  provided  by  vote  of  the  district.  A  six 
months'  term  of  school  is  mandatory  on  all 
districts,  and  eight  months  if  the  funds  at 
hand  will  provide  it.  The  educational  obli- 
gations of  the  state  are  well  recognized  in  the 
large  state  and  county  taxation  for  education. 
Four  cities  and  towns  have  city  superintend- 
ents. Of  the  total  population,  83.7  per  cent  live 
in  rural  districts.  E.  P.  C. 

References:  — 

Bien.  lirpls.  Supl.  PuM.  Instr.,  Ni-vada,  1869-date. 
The  School  Law  u/ Xcvada,  1911  cd. 

NEVADA,     UNIVERSITY      OF,       RENO, 

NEV.  —  The  State  University  autl  the  only 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  state.  It 
had  its  inception  in  the  Federal  land  grants  to 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. There  was  no  immediate  demand  for 
such  a  college,  and  it  was  not  until  1873  that 
the  State  Legislature  provided  for  its  estab- 
lishment at  Elko.  The  University  was  opened 
in  1874  and  existed  for  twelve  years  as  a  pre- 
paratory school  with  but  few  pupils.  In  18S6 
the  school  moved  to  Reno,  where  after  a  lapse 
of  one  year  it  opened  with  the  title  University. 
Since  then  the  growth  has  been  gradual.  At 
present  the  University  comprises  the  follow- 
ing schools  and  colleges:  college  of  arts  and 
science,  college  of  agriculture,  including  the 
schools  of  agriculture  and  of  domestic  science; 
the  college  of  engineering,  including  tlie  Mackay 
school  of  mines,  the  school  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering, the  school  of  civil  engineering,  and 
the  college  of  education.  The  University 
campus  covers  an  area  of  49  acres,  on  a  site 
which  gives  a  commanding  view  of  the  city, 
valley,  and  mountains.  The  buildings  number 
15,  all  built  by  the  state  except  the  Mines 
Building,  the  gift  of  C.  H.  Mackay.  The  value 
of  the  University  grounds  and  buildings  is 
$78,197  for  grounds,  S528,476  for  buildings, 
of  which  sum  S72,266  is  for  dormitories.  The 
total  receipts  for  the  biennial  period  1911  and 
1912,  according  to  the  regular  apiiropriations, 
exclusive  of  additions  and  buildings,  will  be 
$412,180,  of  which  sum  $22(),()()0  is  from  Federal 
grants  and  $192,130  from  state  appropria- 
tions. The  enrollment  of  University  students 
in  1912  was  223.     The  faculty  numbers  48. 

G.  O. 

NEVIN,  JOHN  WILLIAMSON  (1803- 
1886).  —  College  president;  was  graduated 
from  Union  College  in  IS21,  and  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1826.  He  was  pro- 
fessor at  the  Western  Theological  Seminarv, 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  1820  to  1840,  at  the  German 
Reformed  Theological  Seminary,  Mercersburg, 
Pa.,   1840  to  1853,  and  president  of  Franklin 


and  Marshall  College,  1866  to  1876.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  religious  works. 

W.  S.  M. 

NEW  ATLANTIS.  —  See  Bacon,  Francis; 
Utoi'i.\s,   Education  in. 

NEW    BRUNSWICK,     EDUCATION   IN. 

—  See  Canada,  Education  in. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  UNIVERSITY  OF, 
FREDERICTON,  N.B.  —  Founded  in  1800 
as  the  College  of  New  Brunswick.  From  1805 
the  institution  received  annual  grants  from  the 
Provincial  Treasury,  and  from  1829  grants  from 
the  Crown.  A  Royal  charter  was  obtained  in 
1828,  incorporating  the  College  as  King's 
College.  In  1845  all  religious  tests,  except  for 
the  professor  of  theology,  were  abolished. 
After  a  commission  of  inquiry  had  reported, 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick  was  es- 
tablished in  1859  in  place  of  the  College. 
Four-year  courses  leading  to  the  B.A.  and  B.Sc. 
degrees  are  offered  to  students,  men  and 
women,  who  have  satisfactorih^  passed  the 
entrance  examinations.  The  courses  are  di- 
vided, according  to  the  English  system,  into 
ordinary  and  honor  courses.  In  the  de- 
partment of  applied  science  courses  are  offered 
in  the  various  branches  of  engineering  and  in 
forestry  and  lead  to  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  The 
University  also  confers  all  the  usual  higher 
degrees,  including  the  B.C.L.  and  D.C.L. 
The  University  is  affiliated  with  the  univer- 
sities of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin. 
The  enrollment  in   1910-1911   was  241. 

NEW  CALEDONIA.  —  See  French  Colo- 
nies, Education  in. 

NEW     COLLEGE.  —  See     London,     Uni- 

VER.SlTy    OF. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  OF 
COLLEGES  AND  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS.  —  See  College  Exami.nation  and 
Certification  Boards;  College  Entrance 
Require.ments. 

NEW  ENGLAND  COLLEGE  EN- 
TRANCE CERTIFICATE     BOARDS.  —  See 

College  Examination  and  Certification 
Boards. 

NEW  ENGLAND  JOURNAL  OF 
EDUCATION. —  See  Jouknalism,  Educa- 
tional. 

NEW      GUINEA,      EDUCATION      IN. — 

See  Nktheula.nus,  Colonie.s  of.  Education 
in  the. 

NEW      HAMPSHIRE,       STATE       OF.  — 

Originally  a  part  of  Massacliusetts,  but  or- 
ganized as  a  separate  territory  in  1680.     En- 
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tered  the  Federal  Union  in  1788  as  one  of  the 
thirteen  orip;inal  states.  It  is  loeated  in  the 
Nortli  Atlantic  division,  and  has  a  land  area 
of  9031  scjuare  miles.  It  is  about  one  fiftli 
the  size  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  about 
three  fourths  as  large  as  Holland.  For  ad- 
ministrative purposes  the  state  is  divided  into 
ten  counties,  i)ut  those  have  no  educational 
significance.  The  counties  are  in  turn  divideil 
into  '2'M  towns  and  20  originally  inde))en<lcnt 
school  districts,  and  these  arc  the  educational 
administrative  units  of  the  state.  In  1910 
New  llamiishire  had  a  total  pojjulation  of 
430,572,  and  a  density  of  population  of  47.7 
per  square   mile. 

Educational  History.  —  The  famous  Mas- 
sachusetts laws  of  1G42  and  1647  applied  to 
New  Hampshire,  and  continued  to  be  in  force 
for  nearly  a  century.  Dover,  Exeter,  and 
Hampton  early  provided  for  schools,  and, 
what  was  unusual  at  that  time,  for  girls  as 
well  as  for  boys.  In  1080,  the  year  of  separa- 
tion from  Massachusetts,  the  first  school  law 
was  passed,  requiring  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  to  raise  money,  by  a.sse.ssment,  for  erect- 
ing and  repairing  houses  of  worship,  parson- 
ages, and  schoolhouses,  and  for  securing  a 
teacher  for  the  town.  The  old  Massachusetts 
laws  were  continued  in  force,  by  common 
consent,  and  in  1719  the  Massachusetts  law 
of  1647  was  definitely  reenacted,  but  with  the 
fine  increased  from  £5  to  £20.  Two  years 
later  it  was  enacted  that  selectmen  failing  to 
enforce  the  law  should  be  liable  in  their  per- 
sonal estates. 

During  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  independ- 
ent existence  of  the  territory,  the  Massachu- 
setts policy  of  granting  land  for  education 
was  continued,  and  grants  of  a  school  lot  in 
each  township  were  made  quite  generally. 
In  a  few  towns  there  arc  local  funds  which  are 
the  product  of  these  grants. 

Education  in  New  Hampshire,  as  elsewhere 
in  New  England,  declined  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  Little  was  done  in  the  matter  of 
schools,  few  grammar  schools  were  in  existence, 
fines  were  cut  down,  and  laws  were  not  en- 
forced. The  first  state  constitution  of  1776 
made  no  mention  of  education.  New  state 
constitutions  were  adopted  in  1784  and  1792, 
and  in  each  of  these  the  general  section  relating 
to  the  encouragement  of  literature  and  learn- 
ing, embodied  in  the  Massachusetts  constitu- 
tion of  1780,  was  incorporated  with  only  two 
words  changed,  and  this  has  remained  to  the 
present  as  the  sole  constitutional  require- 
ments with  reference  to  education. 

In  1789  the  first  state  law  with  reference  to 
education  was  enacted,  and  all  former  laws 
were  repealed.  The  rate  of  school  tax  which 
a  town  must  raise  was  fixed  for  the  first  time, 
at  the  ratio  of  $5  for  everj'  $1  received  from 
the  state;  an  English  Grammar  school  was 
ordered  to  be  established  in  the  smaller  towns, 
and   a   Latin   Grammar  school  in   the   larger 
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towns;  and  an  examination  of  teachers,  by 
ministers,  college  professors,  or  schoolmasters, 
was  instituted  for  the  first  time.  In  1791  the 
rate  of  town  taxaticui  was  changed  to  7J  to  1; 
in  1795  to  35  to  1 ;  in  1804  to  45  to  1;  in  IS06 
to  75  to  1 ;  in  1808  to  70  to  1 ;  in  1818  to  90  to 
1;  and  in  1840  to  100  to  1.  By  1855  it  had 
reached  200  to  1;  by  1870,  350  to  1;  and  now 
stands  at  750  to  i.  This  reveals  how  the 
burden  of  school  support  has  gradually  been 
shifted  to  the  towns,  until  to-day  the  share 
carried  by  the  state  is  very  small.  Only 
within  recent  years  has  the  stale  begun  to  make 
special  subsidies  and  ecjualization  grants  to 
overcome  some  of  the  defects  of  this  method 
of  school  maintenance. 

Up  to  the  nineteenth  century  the  town  had 
been  the  unit  in  all  school  administration,  but  in 
1805,  following  the  lead  of  Massachusetts, 
the  towns  wer('  empowered  to  subdivide  into 
school  districts.  Town  unity  was  partially 
retained  for  a  time  by  the  law  of  1808,  which 
directed  that  each  town  at  its  annual  meeting 
should  elect  a  school  committee  of  three  or 
more  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools.  Should 
the  town  fail  to  elect,  the  selectmen  were  to 
act  as  a  school  committee.  In  1827  the  num- 
ber was  fixed  at  three  to  five,  and  a  district 
committee  of  one,  to  be  chosen  by  the  towns, 
was  to  be  appointed  to  look  after  the  schools 
in  each  district.  To  the  town  school  com- 
mittee was  given  the  power  to  examine  all 
teachers  for  the  towns;  to  dismiss  incompetent 
teachers  and  unruly  pupils;  to  determine  the 
textbooks  to  be  used;  to  make  an  annual 
written  report  to  the  town  meeting;  and 
they  were  directed  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
schools  twice  yearly;  to  encourage  scholars 
to  attend.  The  first  statistics  date  from  this 
time.  In  1829  the  town  control  was  still 
further  undermined  by  a  law  which  authorized 
each  school  district  to  appoint  its  own  district 
committee,  of  from  one  to  three  residents,  and 
to  give  to  this  district  committee  power  to 
select  teachers,  to  provide  board  and  fuel,  and 
to  supervise  the  school.  In  1833  the  cul- 
mination of  the  district  system  was  reached 
in  a  law  which  permitted  the  towns,  on  ac- 
count of  expense,  to  dispense  with  the  super- 
intending town  school  committee,  and  thus 
leave  the  schools  under  district  control.  This 
condition  of  affairs  continued  for  fifty  years. 
A  few  of  the  cities  escaped  by  organizing  tmder 
special  laws,  Portsmouth  in  1826  being  the 
first.  In  1857  two  or  more  contiguous  dis- 
tricts were  authorized  to  unite.  In  1870 
permission  to  return  to  the  town  system  of 
school  administration  was  granted  to  the 
towns,  and  in  1885  the  district  system  was 
abolished  by  legislative  act,  reducing  at  once 
the  nundier  of  districts  and  district  boards 
from  1890  to  275,  and  resulting  in  the  im- 
mediate abandonment  of  495  small  schools. 

In  1826  schoolmistresses  were  first  recognized 
in  the  law,  and  in  1858  they  were  required  to 
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meet  the  same  standards  as  men  for  certifica- 
tion. In  1827  children  whose  parents  did  not 
provide  books  might  be  suppl'ed  by  the  school 
committee,  and  in  1833  the  law  directed  school 
committees  to  provide  destitute  children  with 
free  books.  In  1883  towns  and  districts  were 
authorized  to  supplv  free  textbooks  to  all. 
In  1829  the  Literary  Fund,  established  in  1821 
by  a  tax  on  banks,  for  the  endowment  of  a 
college,  was  ordered  distributed  among  the 
towns,  on  the  basis  of  state  taxes  paid,  for 
the  support  of  free  public  schools.  In  1847 
the  basis  of  distribution  was  changed  to  school 
enrollment. 

In  1830  the  first  high  school  was  established 
at  Portsmouth;  in  1848  the  third  district  of 
the  town  of  Somersworth  was  permitted  to 
establish  one;  and  later  in  the  same  year  any 
district  was  authorized  by  vote  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  high  school,  and  to  elect  a 
high  school  committee  of  from  five  to  seven. 
In  1846  towns  were  permitted  to  contribute 
as  much  as  5  per  cent  of  their  school  money 
for  the  aid  of  teachers'  institutes,  which  were 
then  first  established  by  law.  In  1851  this  was 
reduced  to  3  per  cent,  and  in  1857  to  2  per  cent, 
and  in  1861  they  were  abolished  as  ineffective. 
In  1868  they  were  again  ordered  held,  and  state 
aid  for  them  was  granted,  but  in  1874  they 
were  once  more  abolislied.  In  1883  they  were 
again  reestablished  and  have  since  remained. 
A  State  Teachers'  Association  was  organized 
in  1854. 

The  beginnings  of  state  school  supervision 
were  made  in  1846,  when  a  State  School  Com- 
missioner, to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  Council,  was  authorized.  He  was  to 
spend  twenty  weeks  each  year  among  the  coun- 
ties, encouraging  education;  was  to  collect  edu- 
cational statistics;  and  was  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  General  Council.  In  1850  the 
office  was  abolished,  and  county  commissioners, 
one  for  each  county,  took  his  place  as  super- 
visory officers,  and  together  they  consti- 
tuted an  ex  officio  State  Board  of  Education. 
Despite  efforts  to  reestablish  the  state  office, 
this  system  of  county  supervision  continued  un- 
til 1867,  when  the  county  school  commissioners 
were  legislated  out  of  office,  and  the  office  of 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
was  established.  The  new  Superintendent 
was  to  bo  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  two- 
year  terms,  and  the  State  Superintendent, 
Governor,  and  Council  together  were  to  con- 
stitute an  ex  officio  State  Board  of  Education. 
In  1874  the  State  Board  was  abolished,  but 
the  State  Superintendent  has  been  continued 
to  the  present  time. 

In  1848  the  first  law  eclating  to  truancy  was 
enacted,  and  all  children  working  in  factories 
were  required  to  have  had  three  months' 
schooling  each  year.  In  1870  all  children 
eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age  were  required 
to  attend  school  for  twelve  weeks  each  year, 
six  weeks  of  which  must  be  consecutive.     The 


law  was  further  amended  in  1901  to  make  it 
practically  conform  with  the  truancj^  and  child 
labor  laws  of  the  other  New  England  states 
In  1866  the  State  Agricultural  College  was 
established  as  a  department  of  Dartmouth 
College,  but  in  1891  the  connection  with 
Dartmouth  was  severed,  and  the  College  was 
moved  to  Durham  and  given  an  independent 
status.  In  1870  a  state  normal  school  was 
established  and  located  at  Plymouth.  In 
1895  the  State  Superintendent  was  authorized 
to  institute  a  system  of  examinations  for  state 
teachers'  certificates.  In  1895  the  employ- 
ment of  a  superintendent  by  two  or  more 
towns  was  authorized,  and  in  1899  supervisory 
unions  of  two  or  more  towns  for  the  purpose 
were  provided  for,  and  state  grants  for  the 
partial  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  superin- 
tendent were  begun.  In  1899  annual  state 
appropriations  were  begun,  from  the  state 
treasury,  to  be  used  in  equalizing  the  local 
tax  rate  for  schools  in  those  towns  where  the 
burden  was  excessive,  and  in  making  state 
grants  in  aid  of  supervision.  In  1901  towns 
not  maintaining  a  high  school  were  required 
to  pay  the  tuition  of  their  pupils  in  high 
schools  elsewhere,  and  state  aid  for  the  purpose, 
to  those  whose  tax  rate  exceeded  a  certain  rate, 
was  begun.  These  grants  have  since  been 
materially  increased. 

Present  School  System.  —  At  the  head  of  the 
school  system  is  a  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a 
two-year  term.  To  him  is  given  general  super- 
vision and  oversight  of  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  state.  He  is  authorized  by  law 
to  prescribe  the  forms  of  blanks,  reports,  and 
registers  to  be  used  in  the  state;  to  receive 
and  preserve  all  school  documents;  to  investi- 
gate educational  conditions  in  the  state;  to 
visit  the  schools  and  lecture  in  the  towns; 
to  hold  at  least  one  institute  in  each  county 
each  year;  to  audit  the  expenses  for  such,  and 
to  draw  on  the  state  treasury  to  pay  for  the 
same  out  of  the  income  of  the  institute  fund; 
to  recommend  to  school  boards  desirable  books 
for  instruction  in  temperance  physiology  and 
hygiene;  to  prepare  a  biennial  report  of 
his  work  and  to  issue  biennially  the  school 
laws  of  the  state.  He  also  approves  high 
schools  for  tuition  grants  and  supervisory 
unions  for  supervisory  grants;  holds  examina- 
tions for  and  grants  state  certificates  to  teachers ; 
acts  ex  officio  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  the  state  normal  school,  and  as  regent 
(secretary)  of  the  State  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners. 

Below  the  state  are  231  towns  and  twenty- 
six  independently  organiz(Kl  districts.  Since 
1885  each  town  has  been  constituted  a  single 
school  district,  except  that  the  independent 
school  districts  in  existence  at  that  time  were 
permitted  to  continue,  unless  they  voluntarily 
gave  up  their  existence  and  united  with  the 
town.     Each   district  is   required   to  hold   an 
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annual  school  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers, 
hearing  the  annual  reports  and  voting  funds. 
Women  may  vote  at  these  moetiiiKs.  Tlie 
meeting  each  year  elects  a  moderator,  clerk, 
one  or  more  auditors  to  examine  all  hooks 
and  accounts,  and  one  nicmher  of  a  school 
board  of  three,  to  serve  for  a  three  3'ears'  term. 
Any  district,  by  vote  in  annual  meeting,  may 
require  the  trustees  to  emjjloy  a  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  two  or  more  towns  having 
twenty  to  sixty  teachers  may  unite  to  form 
a  supervisory  union  for  the  same  purpose. 
If  a  iiigh  school  is  maintained,  there  may  also 
be  a  high  school  board  of  three,  six,  or  nine, 
as  determined  by  vote,  or  the  high  school  dis- 
trict may  be  consolidated  with  the  district 
or  town  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
school  board. 

Districts  (or  towns)  may  raise  money  for 
current  expenses,  buildings,  repairs,  equip- 
ment, and  debts;  may  borrow  four  fifths  of 
the  money  necessary  to  erect  a  building,  pay- 
able in  five  years'  time;  may  vote  to-  main- 
tain a  high  school,  or  unite  with  another  town 
in  doing  so,  or  contract  with  a  high  school, 
academy,  or  seminary  to  educate  their  high 
school  pupils  for  them;  may  determine  the 
conditions  of  admission  to  the  schools;  and 
must  raise  by  local  taxation  a  sum  not  less 
than  $750  for  every  $1  of  money  received  from 
the  public  treasury. 

The  district  or  town  school  boards  are  to 
select,  employ,  and  for  cause  dismiss  all 
teachers;  must  provide  a  sufficient  number  of 
schools,  and  may  expend  2.5  per  cent  of  the 
money  raised  for  the  conveyance  of  pupils; 
must  include  temperance  physiology  and  hy- 
giene and  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States 
and  of  New  Hampshire  among  the  required 
studies  in  the  schools;  must  provide  free  text- 
books for  pupils,  and  fix  prices  at  which  parents 
wishing  to  ])rovide  their  own  may  buy  them; 
are  supposed  to  hold  examinations  for  teachers 
in  June  or  July  of  each  year,  issuing  one-year 
local  certificates  to  those  found  satisfactory; 
must  visit  the  schools  twice  each  term;  must 
appoint  truant  officers  for  one-year  periods, 
and  fix  their  compensation,  and  must  prose- 
cute violations  of  truancy  or  child  labor  laws; 
and  must  make  annual  reports  to  the  select- 
men of  the  town  and  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  If  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  is  employed,  most  of  the 
duties  devolving  on  district  Ijoards  are  dele- 
gated to  hitB.  On  a  petition  of  5  per  cent  of 
the  voters  in  any  district  of  5000  inhabitants 
or  over,  evening  schools  must  be  established 
for  the  education  of  children  over  fourteen. 

School  Support.  — ■  The  state  received  no 
land  for  education  from  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  the  Surplus  Revenue  distributed  in 
1837  was  spent  for  general  state  purposes.  The 
state  has  never  established  a  permanent  com- 
mon school  fund.  The  proceeds  of  some  state 
lands,  ordered  to  be  sold  in  1867,  now  known 


as  the  Institute  Fund,  constitutes  the  only 
permanent  state  fund,  and  the  annual  income 
from  this  is  used  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
teachers'  institutes.  The  Literary  Fund  is 
the  proceeds  of  an  annual  tax  levied  on  bank, 
building  and  loan,  and  trust  company  de- 
posits of  ixTsons  not  resident  in  the  state,  and 
at  i)resent  i>roduccs  aijout  $40,000  each  year. 
This  is  distrilnited  to  the  towns  on  the  basis 
of  the  numl)er  of  children  enrolled  in  the 
schools  for  at  least  two  weeks  each  year,  and 
is  worth  about  si.xty  cents  per  pupil.  Any 
districts  existing  within  the  towns  receive 
their  proportion  on  the  basis  of  valuation. 
The  state  also  makes  grants  annually  to  assist 
poor  towns  in  paying  the  tuition  of  high 
school  pui)i]s;  for  assistance  in  paying  the 
salaries  of  superintendents  (the  state  paying 
one  half  the  salary);  and  for  giving  extra  aid 
to  towns  having  less  than  3500  total  popula- 
tion, and  whose  valuation  is  less  than  $7000 
per  child  in  average  daily  attendance.  This 
last  is  granted  to  the  towns  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  average  daily  attendance,  and  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  valuation  per  child. 
All  other  school  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
tow'ns  and  districts,  and  the  amount  so  raised 
averages  about  one  half  more  that  that  re- 
quired to  be  raised. 

Of  all  school  revenues  raised  during  the  last 
year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  7 
per  cent  came  from  state  sources,  88.2  per 
cent  came  from  local  taxation,  and  4.8  per 
cent  came  from  local  funds,  tuition  fees,  gifts, 
excess  of  dog  taxes,  town  treasury  payments, 
and  other  miscellaneous  sources.  The  in- 
equalities under  this  system,  due  to  inequal- 
ities in  wealth,  are  large,  and  these  inequalities 
the  state  has  attempted  to  equalize  in  part 
by  a  wise  system  of  state  aid. 

Educational  Conditions.  —  Of  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  1910,  22.4  per  cent  were  of  foreign 
birth.  But  few  of  the  native-born  popula- 
tion are  illiterate;  but  for  the  foreign  born 
about  one  fifth  are  so  classed.  Of  the  foreign 
born,  50  per  cent  were  French  Canadians, 
16  per  cent  were  English  Canadians,  and  90 
per  cent  were  from  Canada  or  the  British 
Isles.  The  percentage  of  children  five  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  in  the  total  population 
is  lower  than  in  any  other  state  of  the  Union 
except  Nevada.  There  are  practically  no 
negroes  in  the  state,  the  whites  constituting 
99. S  per  cent  of  the  total  population ;  40.8 
per  cent  of  the  people  live  in  rural  districts, 
and  42  per  cent  in  cities  of  over  8000  inhal)it- 
ants.  The  attendance  ami  child  labor  laws 
are  good.  Truant  officers  must  be  appointed 
by  each  town  and  district,  and  they  may  be 
directed  to  inspect  factories.  Three  state 
inspectors  also  assist  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  truancy  and  labor  laws.  No  child  under 
twelve  can  work  at  all  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment:  and  no  child  under  sixteen 
during  the  hours  the  schools  are  in  session  with- 
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out  an  age  and  schooling  certificate,  showing 
that  he  can  read  and  write  the  English  lan- 
guage. If  over  sixteen  and  unable  to  read 
and  write,  such  pupils  must  attend  evening 
schools,  up  to  twenty-one,  unless  excused  on 
account  of  health.  All  children  under  sixteen 
must  attend  school  unless  employed.  At- 
tendance at  a  private  school  is  accepted  only 
when  the  school  is  taught  in  the  English 
language,  and  has  been  inspected  and  approved 
as  equal  in  instruction  to  the  public  schools  of 
the  town,  and  when  attendance  is  looked  after 
as  required  by  law. 

There  arc  no  statutory  school  studies,  aside 
from  temperance-physiology  and  hygiene, 
humane  education,  and  the  constitutions  of 
the  United  States  and  of  New  Hampshire. 
About  60  per  cent  of  the  schools  of  the  state 
are  classed  as  graded  schools.  Four  cities 
maintain  evening  schools,  and  about  twenty- 
five  supcr\'isory  unions  have  been  formed. 
The  laws  for  the  location  of  schoolhouses, 
change  of  property  from  one  district  to  another, 
power  granted  to  the  annual  district  meeting, 
etc.,  show  the  same  oversensitiveness  for  the 
feelings  of  communities  and  for  a  small  and 
aggrieved  minority  that  characterizes  much 
of  the  New  England  school  legislation. 

Teachers  and  Training.  —  Teachers'  cer- 
tificates are  of  two  kinds.  The  local  certifi- 
cates, granted  by  local  school  boards,  sup- 
posedly on  an  examination  in  the  subjects 
which  the  teacher  is  to  teach,  but  in  practice 
usually  without  an  examination,  and  valid 
for  one  year  and  only  in  the  district,  constitute 
one  kind,  and  are  held  by  most  of  the  teachers 
of  the  state. 

The  other  kind  is  granted  on  the  basis  of 
a  written  examination,  given  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State  Superintendent,  and  to 
graduates  of  the  normal  school.  This  form 
is  required  of  all  district  superintendents,  and 
is  valid  anywhere  in  the  state.  The  local 
district  examinations  are  so  easy  or  so  nearly 
extinct  that  there  is  little  to  impel  teachers 
to  attempt  these  state  tests. 

For  the  training  of  new  teachers,  the  state 
maintains  the  normal  schools  at  Plymouth 
and  Keene,  and  four  cities  (Concord,  Man- 
chester, Nashua,  and  Portsmouth)  maintain 
city  training  schools.  For  the  training  of 
teachers  in  service  the  State  Superintendent 
is  directed  to  hold  at  least  one  teachers'  insti- 
tute in  each  county  each  year,  or  to  appoint 
the  principal  of  the  normal  school  to  do  so, 
to  audit  the  expenses,  and  to  draw  on  the  state 
treasury  to  pay  the  same  from  the  income  of 
the  Institute  Fund.  From  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  one-day  teachers'  institutes  are  held  each 
year,  with  about  one  half  of  the  teachers  in 
attendance.  An  institute  for  superintendents 
is  also  held,  and  an  eight  weeks'  summer  in- 
stitute at  the  normal  school.  Attendance 
at  a  teachers'  institute  is  optional,  though 
teachers  may  close  their  schools  and  attend 


one  day  each  term,  and  receive  pay  for  attend- 
ance. The  last  report  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent shows  that  from  thirty-nine  towns  no 
teacher  has  attended  an  institute  in  two  years, 
from  nine  towns  in  four  years,  and  from  six 
towns  in  six  years.  Many  other  towns  have 
been  represented  by  one,  two,  or  three  teachers 
only. 

Secondary  Education.  —  Seventy-two  public 
high  schools  were  reported  in  1910  as  existing 
in  the  state.  A  high  school,  once  established, 
cannot  be  changed  in  location  or  discontinued 
except  by  order  of  the  Superior  Court  for  the 
town,  and  on  petition  of  the  school  board. 
To  be  approved,  a  high  school  must  maintain 
at  least  one  four-year  course,  embracing  such 
subjects  as  are  required  for  entrance  to  colleges, 
and  including  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  of  New  Hampshire.  In  special 
cases,  the  State  Superintendent  may  approve 
partial  courses  for  partial  state  aid.  A  number 
of  academies  and  seminaries  have  been  ap- 
proved for  the  attendance  of  pupils  at  public 
expense. 

Higher  and  Special  Education.  —  The  New 
Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechan- 
ical Arts  at  Durham  is  the  only  higher  institu- 
tion supported  by  the  state.  This  institution 
offers  instruction  in  general  science,  agricul- 
ture, and  engineering,  and  is  the  only  college 
in  the  state  open  to  women.  Dartmouth 
College  (q.v.),  at  Hanover,  a  nonsectarian 
institution  opened  in  1769,  and  St.  Anselm's 
College,  at  Manchester,  a  Roman  Catholic 
institution  opened  in  1893,  are  two  additional 
higher  institutions,  for  men  only.  The  State 
Industrial  (Reform)  School,  at  Manchester, 
is  the  only  special  institution  maintained  by 
the  state.  E.  P.  C. 

References:  — 

Annual  Reports  Slate  School  Commissioner,    1847-1850. 

Annual  Rtport^  Secretary  State  Board  of  Education, 
1851-1867. 

Annual  Reports  Slate  Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 
1868-1894. 

Biennial  Reports  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruc- 
tion, 1895-1896  to  date. 

Bush,  Geo.  G.  History  of  Education  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Circ.  Inf.  U.  S.  Bur.  Educ,  No.  3,  1898. 
Contains  a  two-page  bililiography. 

Compiled  Laws  of  New  Hampshire  relating  to  Public 
Schools,    1911    cd. 

SiMONDS,  J.  W.  Sohools  as  they  were  m  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  An.  Rept.  Supt.  Publ.  Instr.,  N.  H.,  1870. 

NEW  HARMONY. —  See  Pestalozzian 
Movement  in  the  United  States;  Owen, 
Robert. 

NEW   JERSEY,   STATE   OF.  —  One  of  the 

thirteen  original  states.  It  is  located  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Division,  and  has  a  land  area 
of  7514  s<iuare  miles.  It  is  about  one  seventh 
the  size  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  al)out 
one  half  as  large  as  Switzerland.  For  adiiiin- 
istrative   purposes   the   state   is    divided    into 
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twenty-oHO  counties,  and  these  in  turn  into 
458  cities,  inilependent  liorouKlis,  and  sciiool 
tovvnsliips.  In  11110  New  Jersey  had  a  popu- 
lation of  2,537,107,  and  a  density  of  popu- 
lation of  333.7  per  square  mile.  Except- 
ing Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  it 
is  the  most  densely  populated  state  in  the 
Union. 

Educational  History. — Situated  near  the 
center  of  tlie  different  colonies,  the  develop- 
ment of  education  in  New  Jersey  was  the 
product  of  a  number  of  influences.  The 
Dutch  crossed  from  New  Amsterdam,  the 
English  came  from  Connecticut,  Scotch  and 
Scotcli-Irish  Presbyterians  came  from  (Ireat 
Britain,  the  Swedes  settled  along  the  Delaware, 
and  the  Quakers  came  over  from  Pennsylvania. 
The  poi)ulation  was  thus  a  compound  of  these 
various  elements.  The  first  school  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Dutch  at  Pergen  in  1001  or 
1662,  and  in  1673  it  was  ordered  that  all  the 
inhabitants  be  compelled  "  to  pay  their  share 
toward  the  support  of  the  precentor  and  school- 
master," thus  making  it  a  publicly  supported 
school.  There  seems  to  have  been  much 
difficulty  in  enforcing  this,  however,  as  the 
people  "  obstinately  refused  to  pay  their 
quota."  After  the  transfer  of  New  Amster- 
dam to  the  English  in  1004,  the  English  soon 
extended  their  control  over  northern  New 
Jersey,  and  the  English  language  and  Eng- 
lish methods  ruled  in  the  schools.  See 
section  on  early  education  in  New  York, 
State  of. 

As  early  as  1005  an  English  colony  had 
settled  at  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  founding  of  the 
neighboring  town  of  Woodbridge  in  1669, 
100  acres  of  land  were  set  apart  for  education. 
A  school  was  established  here  in  1089.  In 
1606  the  town  of  Newark  was  settled  by  two 
migrations  from  the  towns  of  Milford,  Bran- 
ford,  and  Guilford,  Connecticut,  and  ten  years 
later  a  schoolmaster  was  appointed  by  Newark 
"  to  do  his  faithful,  honest,  and  true  endeavor 
to  teach  the  children  or  servants  of  those  as 
have  subscribed,  the  reading  and  writing  of 
English,  and  also  arithmetick,  if  they  desire 
it;  as  much  as  they  are  capable  to  learn  and 
he  capable  to  teach  them  within  the  compas 
of  this  year."  Other  early  settlements  were 
made  at  jMiddlctown,  Freehold,  Shrewsbury, 
Piscataway,  and  Perth  Amboy. 

In  1093,  and  in  amended  form  in  1095,  the 
East  Jersey  Assembly,  at  Perth  Amboy, 
enacted  "  An  Act  for  establishing  schoolmas- 
ters in  this  province,"  which  authorized  the 
inhabitants  of  any  town,  under  warrant  of 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  meet  and  choose 
three  men  of  the  town  "  to  make  a  rate  for 
the  salary  and  maintenance  of  a  school- 
master." The  consent  of  a  majority  was  to 
make  the  rate  a  binding  one  on  all.  What 
proportion  of  the  towns  established  schools 
under  the  provisions  of  this  law  we  do  not 
know. 


In  1682  the  Assembly  of  West  Jersey  granted 
the  island  of  Matinicunk,  located  in  the  Dela- 
ware River,  being  about  300  acres  in  extent, 
to  the  town  of  Burlington,  "  from  hence- 
forth and  forever  hereafter  for  educational 
j)urposes."  The  early  Quaker  settlers  of 
this  western  province  were  a  well-educated 
peoi)le.  With  them  the  schoolhous(?  was  the 
general  accompaniment  of  tin;  house  of  w'or- 
ship.  Schools  and  meeting  houses  were  ac- 
cordingly soon  established  by  them  in  their 
towns,  and  the  schoolmaster  was  generally 
appointed  by  the  church  session,  instead  of 
the  civil  authority,  as  was  the  case  in  early 
Massachusetts  history.  See  Massachusetts, 
State  uv  ;  District  System. 

In  1702  the  two  i)rovinces  of  East  and  West 
Jersey  were  unitetl  and  i)laced  under  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  colony  of  New  York.  For  the 
following  seventy-five  years,  up  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  during  all  of  which  time  this 
arrangement  continued,  there  was  almost  no 
legislation  relating  to  education.  (See  New 
York,  State  of,  Educational  History.) 
Schools  were  still  maintained  in  many  of  the 
colonies,  but  they  were  of  a  voluntary  and  pri- 
vate rather  than  a  public  nature.  A  subscrip- 
tion elementary  school  was  maintained  in  a 
small  number  of  the  towns;  a  few  private 
grammar  schools  (of  which  the  Log  College  of 
Wm.  Tennent,  at  Nashamany,  was  a  type) 
were  provided;  and  the  Friends,  in  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  1740  and  again  in  1787,  laid  down 
directions  concerning  education.  In  their  res- 
olutions they  declared  that  "  the  education  of 
our  youth  in  piety  and  virtue,  and  giving  them 
useful  learning  under  the  tuition  of  religious, 
prudent  persons,"  was  extremely  desirable, 
and  they  therefore  urged  that  the  Society's 
meetings  "  be  excited  to  proper  exertions 
for  the  institution  and  support  of  schools." 
The  main  acts  of  educational  importance  in 
New  Jersey  during  the  first  three  fourths  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were  the  establishment 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  now  Princeton 
University,  in  1740;  the  founding  of  Rutgers 
College,  at  New  Brunswick,  in  1700;  the  con- 
firming in  1709  of  the  100  acres  for  schools, 
granted  a  century  earlier  to  Woodridge  town- 
ship by  George  III;  and  the  appointment  of 
a  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  management  of 
the  lands,  to  insure  their  application  to  the 
original  purpose  of  the  grant.  The  War  of  the 
Revolution  put  an  end  to  English  control  and 
to  the  early  colonial  schools. 

New  Jersey  adopted  a  state  constitution 
in  1770,  but  this  contained  no  mention  of 
education.  The  Federal  Constitution  was 
ratified  in  1787,  but  no  new  state  constitution 
was  adopted  at  that  time.  A  new  interest 
in  education  seems  to  have  been  awakened 
after  the  establishment  of  the  new  Federal 
Government,  and  many  academies  were 
founded  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  It 
was  not  until  1810,  however,  that  any  official 
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state  action  was  taken.  In  this  year  an  act 
was  passed  which  made  the  beginnings  of  a 
state  school  fund  for  the  support  of  schools. 
An  annual  state  ajjpropriation  of  $15,000  was 
made  to  start  the  fund.  This  was  to  be  in- 
vested in  United  States  6  per  cent  bonds,  and 
the  interest  was  to  be  added  to  the  principal 
and  reinvested.  In  1S18  the  chief  state 
officers  were  made  trustees  for  the  growing 
fund;  in  1824  this  was  changed  to  an  annual 
addition  of  one  tenth  of  the  income  from  state 
ta.xes;  and,  in  1829  it  was  further  provided 
that  taxes  from  banking,  insurance,  and  other 
corporations  should  be  added  to  the  fund. 
In  1820  the  townships  (or  towns,  as  they  were 
frequently  called)  were  first  authorized  to  raise 
money  by  taxation  for  school  purposes,  though 
until  1838,  excepting  the  one  year  from  1830 
to  1831,  money  raised  for  support  was  limited 
to  the  education  of  "  such  poor  children  as  are 
paupers."  In  1828  townships  were  further 
permitted  to  raise  money,  by  vote  at  town- 
ship meetings,  for  the  erection  and  repair  of 
school  buildings. 

An  extensive  investigation  was  made  in 
1828,  which  showed  that  one  third  of  the  school 
children  of  the  state  were  growing  up  without 
any  chance  of  an  education.  The  law  of  1829, 
the  first  to  provide  any  organized  plan  for  a 
school  system  for  the  state,  was  the  result  of 
this  investigation.  Each  township  was  to 
elect  a  school  committee  who  should  divide 
the  township  into  school  districts;  examine 
and  license  teachers;  visit  the  schools,  at  least 
every  six  months;  and  make  a  report  to  the 
annual  school  meeting  and  to  the  Governor 
of  the  state.  Three  trustees  for  the  districts, 
a  district  school  census,  and  annual  district 
meetings  were  provided  for,  and  a  state  appro- 
priation of  $20,000  annually  for  support  was 
made.  This  latter  was  to  be  distributed  to 
the  counties  on  taxables,  and  to  the  districts 
on  census.  The  next  year,  however,  this 
newly  established  school  system  was  abolished, 
largely  through  the  influence  of  the  friends  of 
private  and  church  schools.  By  the  laws  of 
1830  and  1831  the  old  limitation  of  support 
to  the  education  of  poor  children  was  rees- 
tablished; the  distribution  of  the  state  appro- 
priation was  so  changed  as  to  include  all  i)rivate 
and  parochial  schools,  as  well  as  the  township 
schools;  and  both  district  lines  and  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers  were  abolished.  It  was 
not  until  IS3.S  that  these  reactionary  laws 
were  finally  repealed.  In  that  year  a  conven- 
tion of  the  friends  of  public  schools  free  from 
all  denominational  control,  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  the  i)eoi)le,  and  the  result  was  such 
a  popular  manifestation  that  the  legislature 
repealed  tlie  law  of  1831  and  enacted  a  new 
one,  which  contained  many  of  the  features 
of  the  law  of  1S29.  The  religious  orders  were 
still  aided;  the  licensing  of  teachers  was  made 
optional;  the  mention  of  pauper  children  as  the 
only   ones   entitled   to   state   aid   was   finally 


abandoned;  and  the  annual  state  appropria- 
tion was  increased  to  $30,000. 

In  1844  a  new  constitution  was  adopted 
for  the  state,  and  in  this,  under  the  head  of 
legislative  powers,  a  paragraph  was  inserted 
which  declared  the  school  fund  to  be  a  per- 
petual fund,  and  the  income  to  be  appro- 
priated only  for  the  support  of  public  schools. 
In  1875  this  was  further  amended  bj-  insert- 
ing the  word  "  free"  between  ''  public  "  and 
"  schools,"  and  adding  a  mandatory  clause 
requiring  the  legislature  "  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  a  thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  free  public  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  all  children  in  the  state  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years."  These 
remain  the  only  constitutional  provisions 
relating  to  education  which  the  state  has  ever 
adopted. 

In  1845  the  beginnings  of  state  supervision 
were  made  by  the  passage  of  a  law  permitting 
the  appointment  of  a  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  for  the  counties  of  Essex  and 
Passaic,  with  libert}^  to  the  other  counties 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  state  supervision. 
The  following  .year  a  new  school  law  was 
enacted  which  extended  state  supervision  to 
the  entire  state;  provided  for  local  super- 
vision by  townships,  by  supplanting  the  town- 
ship school  committees  by  a  town  school 
superintendent;  made  the  licensing  of  teachers 
obligatory;  and  required  the  townships  to 
levy  a  local  tax  double  the  amount  of  any  state 
school  funds  received.  From  1846  to  1866 
the  State  Superintendent  was  elected  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  School  Fund,  but  since  1866 
he  has  been  elected  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Only  four  difTerent  men  have  served 
the  state  as  State  Superintendent  during  the 
forty-five  years  from  1866  to  1911.  In  1848 
the  townships  were  permitted  to  use  the  in- 
terest on  the  Surplus  Revenue  for  schools; 
in  1851  the  state  appropriation  was  increased 
to  $40,000,  and  a  limit  of  $3  per  census  child 
placed  on  district  taxation;  in  1854  teachers' 
institutes  were  first  established,  and  a  state 
appropriation  of  $100  for  each  was  made; 
in  1855  the  first  state  normal  school  was  es- 
tablished; and  in  1858  the  state  appropriation 
was  further  increased  to  $80,000.  Here  mat- 
ters rested  until  after  the  Oivil  War. 

In  1866  an  ex  officio  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, consisting  of  the  Governor  and  state 
officers,  was  created,  and  the  State  Superin- 
tendent was  changed  to  be  its  executive 
officer  and  secretary.  In  the  following  year 
a  new  school  law  was  enacted,  which  ])racti- 
cally  created  the  modern  system,  and  has 
formed  the  basis  for  laws  since  that  time. 
The  State  Board  of  I'Alucation  was  recon- 
structed and  given  enlarged  powers;  county 
superintendents  were  created  to  supersede 
the  township  superintendents;  state,  county, 
and  city  boards  of  examination  were  provided 
for,  and  a  certificate  from  one  of    the  three 
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miuirccl  of  all  teachers;  the  various  district 
trustees  in  eaeh  township  were  constituted 
a  township  hoard  of  trustees;  corporal  punish- 
ment was  forhidden;  the  state  appropriation 
was  increased  to  $U)0,000  annually;  and  the 
limitation  of  $3  per  census  child  on  district 
taxation  was  removed.  In  1871  the  rate  hill 
(q.v.)  was  finally  abandoned  and  the  schools 
made  entirely  free.  To  accomplish  this  and 
to  provide  a  nine  months'  term  as  required, 
a  state  tax  of  two  mills  was  imposed,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ai)i)roi)riation,  and  additional 
township  taxes  were  permitted,  when  neces- 
sary, to  meet  the  demands  of  the  law.  In 
1874  a  compulsory  education  law  was  enacted, 
and  in  1S76  all  state  aid  to  private  or  parochial 
schools  was  finally  forbidden. 

In  1881  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  construc- 
tive legislative  acts  was  passed,  whereby  any 
district,  raising  by  subscription  or  taxation 
a  sum  of  not  less  than  $1501)0  a  year  and  not 
over  $5000  for  industrial  training,  was  to 
receive  an  eciual  amount  from  the  state,  for 
the  same  purpose.  In  1887  the  same  provi- 
sions w'ere  extended  to  districts  raising  from 
$500  to  $5000  a  year  for  manual  training. 
In  1888  the  school  districts  of  any  township 
were  permitted  to  consolidate  and  to  provide 
a  township  form  of  organization;  and  in  1894 
transportation  was  permitted.  The  same  year 
the  district  system,  except  for  cities  and  bor- 
oughs, was  abolished  by  law,  and  a  form  of 
the  townships-county  system  was  instituted. 
In  1894  scientific  temperance  was  required 
in  all  schools,  and  a  free  textbook  law  enacted; 
and  in  1896  the  State  Board  of  Education 
ordered  a  uniform  course  of  study  and  uniform 
standards  of  promotion  to  be  instituted  by 
counties.  In  1896  a  teachers'  retirement  law 
was  passed.  In  1898  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation established  a  "  Bureau  of  Information 
for  Teachers  and  School  Officers,"  which  it 
has  since  conducted. 

Beginning  with  1900,  constructive  legislation 
has  been  even  more  marked  than  during  the  pre- 
vious decade.  In  that  year  the  State  Board  aj)- 
pointed  a  supei-vising  architect,  and  began  the 
state  supervision  of  all  schoolhouse  plans;  and 
annual  grants  of  $600,  to  any  district  or  town- 
ship which  appointed  a  superintendent  of  schools 
or  a  supervising  princii)al,  were  begun.  County 
superintendents  were  required  to  hold  a  state 
teachers'  certificate,  and  their  salaries  were 
changed  from  a  school  census  to  a  teacher  em- 
ployed ($7  per  teacher,  in  1902  increased  to  $8) 
basis,  andmaterially  increased;  the  normal  school 
course  was  extended  and  im])roved;  a  more  lib- 
eral policy  in  the  recognition  of  diplomas  and 
training  in  place  of  examinations  was  begun; 
and  kindergarten  classes  were  first  authorized. 
In  1901,  after  ten  years  of  investigation  of  the 
results  of  the  school  census,  the  state  school 
tax  was  increased  to  two  and  three  fourths 
mills,  and  the  basis  of  apportionment  changed 
from  school  census  to  a  combination  of  teachers 


and  attendance.  In  \'M):i  all  school  districts 
were  made  corporations,  indei)endent  of  the 
local  municipal  governments,  thus  erecting 
the  school  system  as  a  .state  rather  than  as  a 
local  undertaking.  In  1904  the  State  Board 
of  lOducation.  appointed  a  high  school  in- 
spector, and  began  the  inspecting  and  grading 
of  high  schools.  In  1905  county  superin- 
tendents w-ere  given  a  uniform  salary  of  $2000, 
and  schooling  for  all  children  in  the  state 
until  twenty  years  of  age  was  made  possible. 
In  1906  an  additional  source  of  state  taxation 
for  education  was  i)rovided,  which  has  doubled 
the  state  appropriation  for  schools,  in  the 
form  of  a  railway  tax  on  all  main-stem  and 
first-class  railway  property  in  the  state.  With 
this  increase  in  funds,  the  appropriation  for 
teachers  in  high  schools  was  doubled,  and  a 
grant  of  $25  of  state  aid  per  pupil  was  made  to 
all  districts  sending  pupils  to  schools  elsewliere. 
A  new  state  normal  school  was  also  established 
at  Montclair  in  this  same  year.  In  1909  a 
teachers'  tenure  act  was  passed,  giving  in- 
definite tenure  to  teachers  after  three  years 
of  continuous  employment.  In  1911  an  im- 
portant law  reconstructed  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  abolished  the  office  of  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
created  instead  the  office  of  Commissioner 
of  Education,  with  Assistant  Commissioners, 
as  outlined  below.  All  city  boards  of  educa- 
tion were  made  appointive  by  the  mayor, 
instead  of  in  part  elective;  provision  was 
made  for  the  instruction  of  sub-normal  and 
defective  children;  city  teachers'  certificates 
were  abolished;  and  tenure  and  the  civil 
service  act  were  extended  to  all  employees 
of  school  departments. 

Present  School  System.  —  The  New  Jersey 
system,  as  it  exists  at  present,  is  a  somewhat 
closely  organized  state  school  system.  At  the 
head  is  a  State  Board  of  Education  of  eight 
members,  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate,  and  for  eight-year 
terms  (after  the  first  appointments).  The 
general  duties  of  this  State  Board  are  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  school  laws,  for  the  management  of  teachers' 
institutes,  and  for  the  examination  and  certi- 
fication of  all  teachers;  to  appoint  all  county 
superintendents,  and  to  approve  their  ex- 
pense accounts;  to  prescribe  a  uniform  system 
of  bookkeeping;  to  hold  hearings;  to  appoint 
a  supervising  principal  for  union  schools, 
and  to  consolidate  or  discontinue  high  schools, 
when  deemed  desirable;  and  to  determine 
tuition  rates  and  compel  districts  to  receive 
pupils.  In  its  power  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  from  time  to  time  are 
found  necessary,  or  deemed  important  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  school 
laws,  the  State  Board  is  enabled  to  deter- 
mine many  details  in  the  administration 
of  the  school  system  of  the  state  which  in 
nearly    all    other    states    require    legislation. 
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The  State  Board  also  acts  as  a  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  two  state  normal  schools, 
for  the  New  Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf,  for 
the  State  Manual  Training  and  Industrial 
School  for  Colored  Youth,  for  the  summer 
school  for  instruction  in  manual  training, 
agriculture,  and  home  economies,  and  the 
Farnum  Preparatory  School.  The  Board  ap- 
proves all  books  and  apparatus  to  be  bought 
for  schools ;  approves  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion and  grants  of  money  to  schools  offering 
courses  in  manual  training  or  industrial 
work;  and  approves  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  high  schools,  and  inspects  and  grades 
the  schools. 

Probably  the  most  important  function  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  is  the  selection 
and  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  state,  who  acts  as  the  executive 
officer  of  the  Board.  He  receives  a  salary  of 
$10,000  a  year,  is  appointed  for  five-year 
terms,  and  no  residence  restrictions  are  to  be 
insisted  upon  in  making  the  appointment. 
With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  State 
Board,  he  appoints  four  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners at  $4500  salary,  and  the  State  Board 
also  appoints  an  Inspector  of  Buildings  and  an 
Inspector  of  Accounts,  each  at  $2000,  the  first 
of  whom  approves  all  school  plans  and  build- 
ings, and  the  other  inspects  the  accounts  of 
the  district  officers.  Three  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  act  as  inspectors  of  high  schools, 
of  elementary  schools,  and  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  education,  and  the  fourth  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  hears  all  controversies  and 
decides  all  appeals  on  school  law  questions. 
The  specified  duties  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  are  to  ascertain  whether  the  system 
of  education  provided  is  thorough  and  efficient; 
to  prescribe  a  minimum  course  of  study  for 
both  elementary  and  high  schools;  to  pre- 
scribe rules  for  the  promotion  of  pupils  in  the 
elementary  schools,  and  to  prescribe  uniform 
examinations  for  eighth-grade  graduation  and 
admission  to  the  high  schools,  which  shall  be 
open  alike  to  public  and  private  school  pupils; 
to  prescribe  the  Binet,  or  other  tests,  for  use 
in  the  schools;  to  w'ithhold  funds  from  any 
school  district  not  obeying  the  law;  to  j)rovide 
instructors  and  lecturers  for  teachers'  insti- 
tutes; to  hold  an  annual  convention  of  all 
city  and  county  superintendents;  to  make 
a  monthly  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  an  annual  rejjort  for  the  Board. 
The  State  Commissioner  acts  ex  officio  as  a 
Trustee  of  the  State  School  Fund,  and  appor- 
tions the  income  to  the  counties;  as  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners;  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
Teachers'  Retircmient  Fund. 

For  each  of  the  twenty-one  counties  of  the 
state  the  State  Board  of  Education  appoints 
a  county  superintendent  of  schools.  The  aj)- 
pointmeut  is  for  a  three-year  term,  the  a])- 
pointee  must  hold  a  state  teacher's  certificate. 


and  a  uniform  salary  of  $2000  is  paid  to  each, 
by  the  state,  with  an  added  allowance  for  ex- 
penses and  clerical  assistance.  Each  county 
superintendent  has  the  general  supervision 
of  the  schools  of  his  county,  cities  under  city 
superintendents  excepted;  is  to  visit  and  exam- 
ine all  schools,  and  to  note  the  condition  of 
the  school  property;  is  to  advise  and  counsel 
with  the  boards  of  education  within  the  county; 
may  recommend,  with  reference  to  courses 
of  instruction,  methods,  management,  or 
buildings;  appoints  members  of  Boards  of 
Education,  when  the  people  fail  to  elect; 
carries  out  the  instructions  of  the  state  office; 
and  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  State  School 
Commissioner. 

Each  township  is  a  school  district,  but  any 
city,  incorporated  town,  or  borough  may  be 
organized  as  a  separate  school  district.  For 
each,  a  board  of  education  of  nine  members  is 
elected  or  appointed  for  three-year  terms,  one 
third  going  out  of  office  annually.  In  all 
cities  the  board  is  appointed  by  the  mayor 
(since  1911),  and  in  all  townships,  towns,  or 
boroughs  the  members  are  elected  by  ballot 
at  an  annual  school  election.  The  general 
powers  of  all  such  Boards  include  the  power 
to  employ  and  dismiss  teachers;  to  make 
rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with 
law  or  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State 
Board;  to  purchase,  lease,  and  sell  school- 
houses,  and  to  condemn  land  for  school  pur- 
poses; to  select  and  provide  textbooks  and 
supplies;  to  admit  and  expel  pupils;  and  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent. Township,  town,  and  borough 
boards  may  also  a]ipoint  a  supervising  prin- 
cipal, or  superintendent,  or  unite  with  other 
such  boards  to  do  so,  and  all  such  boards  must 
meet  together,  semiannually,  with  the  county 
superintendent  for  the  consideration  of  school 
matters.  Two  or  more  townships,  towns, 
or  boroughs  may  hold  an  election  and  vote 
to  consolidate  their  schools,  the  board  of  edu- 
cation for  the  consolidated  district  having 
the  same  powers  as  the  boards  of  the  districts 
voting  to  unite.  Similarly,  boards  of  educa- 
tion in  two  or  more  adjacent  school  districts 
may  unite  to  provide  a  union  graded  school. 

Boards  of  education  in  cities  must  appoint 
a  city  superintendent,  who  has  the  right  of  a 
seat  and  speech  in  the  meetings  of  the  board, 
but  no  vote.  City  boards  of  education  are 
also  to  appoint  a  business  manager  to  have 
general  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  school 
buildings,  and  a  secretary,  who  acts  as  a  secre- 
tary and  general  accountant  for  the  school 
system.  Each  head  of  a  dei)artment  appoints 
all  of  his  subordinates.  The  board  may  also 
appoint,  on  nomination  of  the  superinlcndent, 
such  assistant  superintendents  as  it  may  desire, 
and  fixes  the  salaries  and  tenure  of  all  em- 
ployees. The  board  must  i)rint  an  annual 
rei)ort  and  make  an  annual  report  to  the  State 
Commissioner.  A  board  of  school  estimate, 
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consisting  of  two  nionibers  of  the  city  board  of 
eilueation,  two  members  of  the  city  council, 
and  the  mayor  of  tlie  city,  determines  the  rate 
of  city  school  taxes,  which  the  council  must 
levy,  rcfiardless  of  any  charter  restrictions. 

School  Support.  —  The  school  fund,  bcfjun 
in  ISK),  now  amounts  to  about  45  millions  of 
dollars,  and  produces  an  income  fi.xed  by  law 
at  S2()0,000.  Anj-  deficit  is  made  up  from  tlie 
state  treasury.  The  surplus  revenue  of 
1837  was  distributed  to  the  counties  and  in 
part  used  up,  but  the  interest  on  the  total 
received  is  a  charge  for  which  each  county 
must  provide.  The  income  from  this  source 
is  about  $28,000  a  year,  and  is  used  for  schools. 
The  chief  support  of  the  schools  comes  from  a 
state  tax  of  '21  mills  on  all  property,  and  from 
state  railroad  and  canal  taxes.  This  property 
tax  is  materially  reduced  each  year  by  an  ■ 
appropriation,  made  by  the  legislature  from 
the  state  treasury.  Approximately  5  million 
dollars  came  from  this  source  in  1910,  and 
2j  millions  of  this  came  from  state  railway 
taxes.  Excepting  10  per  cent  of  the  2j  mills 
state  tax,  which  is  set  aside  as  a  reserve  fund, 
all  state  money  is  distributed  to  the  counties 
on  the  basis  of  their  taxable  wealth.  The 
10  per  cent  is  also  distributed  to  the  counties 
by  the  State  Board,  in  such  a  manner  as  in 
tiieir  judgment  best  equalizes  the  inequalities 
of  the  distribution  of  the  other  90  per  cent. 

Within  each  county  the  county  superin- 
tendent apportions  the  school  money  to  the 
different  townships,  towns,  boroughs,  and 
cities  on  the  following  bases:  — 

For  each  superintendent  or  supervising  principal  $600 
For  each  as.sistant  superintendent  or  supervising 

principal        400 

For  each  teacher  in  a  four-years'  high  school   '  .  400 

For  each  teacher  in  a  three-years'  high  school    .  300 

For  each  teacher  in  all  other  kinds  of  schools      .  200 

For  each  temporary  teacher,  for  4  months  or  more  80 

For  each  evening  school  teacher 80 

For  each  pupil  attending  high  school  in  another 

district 25 

For   each   pupil   attending   elementary  school    in 

another  district 5 

For  each  teacher  dispensed  with  by  transportation  200 
For  transportation  to  other  district,  if  school  not 

close,  75  per  cent  cost. 

All  that  remains  after  setting  aside  the  above 
sums  is  apportioned  equally  on  the  basis  of 
attendance,  and  at  the  rate  of  so  much  per 
pupil  per  day.  These  apportionments  provide 
for  a  very  good  equalization  of  burdens  and 
advantages  within  the  different  counties.  Any 
township,  town,  or  borough  may  vote  addi- 
tional sums  for  maintenance,  and  city  boards 
of  school  estimate  may  levy  additional  sums, 
as  needed.  All  state  money  can  be  used  only 
for  salaries,  fuel,  transportation,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  tuition. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  state  makes 
a  number  of  annual  grants,  each  one  of  which 
must  be  preceded  by  the  district  concerned 
raising  an  equal  sum.  These  annual  grants 
are  as  follows :  — 


For  school  district  libraries,    $20  the  first    year;    $10 

yearly  thereafter. 
For  teachers'  libraries,  $100  the   first  year;   $50  yearly 

thereafter. 
For  manual  or  industrial  training,  from  $250  to  $5000. 
For  evening  schools  for  foreigners,  over  14  years  old.  up 

to  $5000. 

Educational  Conditions.  —  The  conditions 
surrounding  education  in  New  Jersey  may  be 
said  to  be  good.  The  state  is  densely  popu- 
lated. Only  about  one  fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion live  outside  of  cities  and  towns  of  2.500 
inhabitants  and  over,  while  one  half  of  the 
total  population  live  in  cities  of  over  2,"), 000 
inhabitants.  Three  and  one  half  per  cent  of 
the  total  population  is  negro,  and  25.9  per  cent 
is  foreign  born ;  75.2  per  cent  live  under  urban 
conditions.  The  state  is  largely  a  manufac- 
turing one,  with  many  residential  towns  and 
extensive  country  estates. 

The  school  system  is  one  of  the  better  cen- 
tralized state  systems,  and  the  county  is  an 
important  unit.  The  school  laws  make  good 
provision  for  education.  A  nine-months' 
school  term  is  required  of  all  districts.  Suit- 
able accommodations  and  proper  sanitary 
appliances  must  be  provided  by  each  district. 
All  schoolhouse  plans  must  be  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  state  free.  Definite  stand- 
ards and  requirements  as  to  school  build- 
ings are  insisted  upon.  Any  board  may 
establish  kindergartens,  evening  schools  for 
pupils  over  12  years  of  age,  or  for  foreign  born 
over  14  years;  and  any  city  of  over  10,000 
inhabitants  may  establish  schools  for  working- 
men.  Every  board  may  employ  a  medical 
inspector.  Vaccination  is  insisted  upon,  un- 
less excused  for  certain  statutory  reasons,  and 
the  cost  of  this  is  to  be  paid  by  the  school 
authorities,  if  the  parents  are  unable  to  pay. 
Textbooks  and  supplies  must  be  provided  free 
in  all  schools.  All  children  in  the  state  must 
be  provided  with  free  education,  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  20,  and  no  exclusion  from  any 
school  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  race, 
religion,  or  color.  Free  high  school  education 
must  be  provided  for  all  children  applying  for 
it,  within  or  without  the  district.  The  kinder- 
garten has  made  great  headway  since  its 
adoption  as  a  part  of  the  state  school  system, 
and  30  per  cent  of  the  children  now  have  been 
kindergarten  trained.  Corporal  punishment 
is  forbidden  in  all  schools,  public  and  private. 
All  state  prisons  must  provide  schools  offering  an 
elementary  school  course,  to  be  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  All  children, 
7  to  17  years  of  age,  must  attend  school  regu- 
larly. Pupils  over  15,  properly  employed, 
and  who  have  completed  the  grammar  school 
course,  may  be  excused,  but  if  under  17  and 
unemployed,  they  must  attend  a  high  school. 
Truant  officers  and  parental  schools  are  pro- 
vided for,  and  any  county  may  establish  a 
school  for  the  detention  of  juvenile  offenders. 
A  State  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  exists 
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for  the  care  of  indigent,  helpless,  dependent, 
abandoned,  friendloss,  and  poor  children. 

Teachers  and  Training.  —  A  State  Board 
of  Examiners,  consisting  of  the  Commis-sioner 
of  Education,  the  principals  of  the  normal 
schools,  and  one  other  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  examines  candidates 
and  grants  all  state  teachers'  certificates. 
Diplomas  of  a  university  or  college  may  be 
accepted  in  any  examination  in  lieu  of  subjects 
covered.  Three  grades  of  state  certificates 
are  issued.  Normal  school  and  teachers' 
college  diplomas,  and  state  certificates  from 
other  states  are  recognized.  A  Bureau  of  In- 
formation for  Teachers  and  School  Officers, 
serving  as  a  state  teachers'  bureau,  is  main- 
tained by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Each  county  may  have  a  county  board  of 
examiners,  consisting  of  the  county  sujjerin- 
tendent  and  three  teachers  appointed  by  him, 
for  one-year  terms,  who  then  conduct  three 
examinations  yearly,  for  the  three  grades  of 
county  certificates  issued.  The  examination 
and  certification  of  teachers  is  done  under  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  State  Board,  and  little 
is  specified  in  the  law.  In  1911  the  city 
boards  of  examination  and  city  certification 
were  abolished.  All  city  school  teachers  must 
now  hold  a  county  or  state  certificate.  All 
superintendents  and  assistant  superintendents 
of  schools,  both  county  and  city,  must  hold 
state  teachers'  certificates.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  state  have  had  nor- 
mal school  or  college  training,  or  have  advanced 
by  study  and  hold  a  state  teacher's  certificate. 
For  the  training  of  future  teachers,  the  state 
maintains  two  state  normal  schools,  at  Trenton 
(1855)  and  Montclair  (1906),  and  the  cities 
of  Elizabeth,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  and  Pat- 
erson  also  maintain  city  normal  schools. 
Each  Board  of  Education  may  make  its  own 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  employ- 
ment and  tenure  of  its  teachers,  though, 
theoretically,  teachers  are  supposed  to  have  in- 
definite tenure  after  three  j-ears  of  service  in 
any  one  position.  There  is  a  state  salary 
schcdtile,  fixing  reasonably  good  salaries  for 
all  positions,  which  may  be  adopted  by  any 
city  by  a  referendum  vote.  A  State  Teachers' 
Retirement  Fund  has  been  created,  by  which 
teachers  paying  2  per  cent  (in  some  cases  as 
high  as  3  per  cent)  of  their  annual  salaries 
may  be  pensioned  after  20  years  of  service,  if 
incapacitated.  A  city  may  retire  any  teacher 
on  half  pay  after  35  years  of  service,  20  of 
wliich  have  been  in  the  city. 

Secondary  Education.  —  Of  the  458  school 
di.stricls  of  all  kinds  in  the  state,  109  had 
approved  four-years  high  schools,  at  the  date 
of  the  last  report,  and  51  other  districts  had 
partial  high  schools.  Most  of  these  schools 
are  large  and  well  equipped.  The  state  in- 
spection and  approval  is  more  thorough  than 
is  found  in  most  states.  Any  private  high 
school  may  be  inspected,  on  application,  and 


if  approved  may  be  registered,  which  enables 
its  graduates  to  be  admitted  to  the  state  nor- 
mal schools  on  the  same  terms  as  pupils  from 
approved  public  high  schools. 

Higher  and  Special  Education.  —  New  Jer- 
sey maintains  no  state  university,  the  two 
state  normal  schools  being  the  culmination  of 
the  public  school  system  of  the  state.  The 
agricultural  college  grant  is  given  to  Rutgers 
College  iq.i'.),  where  the  state  maintains  120 
state  scholarsliips,  and  pays  Rutgers  $15,000 
annually  for  the  purpose.  These  are  com- 
petitive, and  county  superintendents  conduct 
examinations  for  them,  each  county  being 
allowed  as  many  appointments  as  it  has  mem- 
bers in  the  state  legislature. 

The  following  private  institutions  provide 
for  the  collegiate  instruction  within  the  state, 
though  all  are  for  men  except  the  last,  which  is 
coeducational :  — 


Institution 

Location 

Opened 

Control 

For 

Princeton  l^niversitv 

Princeton 

1746 

Nonsect. 

Men 

Rutger.s  ColleKe 

New  Brunswick 

1766 

Reformed 

Men 

SetoQ  Hall  College 

South  Orange 

1856 

E.G. 

Men 

Stevens  Institute  of 

Technology 

Hoboken 

1871 

Nonsect. 

Men 

St.  Peter's  College 

Jersey  Citv 

1878 

R.  C. 

Men 

Upsala  College 

Kenilworth 

1893 

Luth. 

Both 
sexes 

As  institutions  for  the  education  of  special 
classes,  the  state  maintains  the  New  Jersey 
School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Trenton;  the  New 
Jersey  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
Girls  and  Boys  at  ^'ineland;  the  State  Home 
for  the  Care  and  Training  of  Feeble-]\Iindcd 
Women  at  Vineland;  the  State  (reformatory) 
Home  for  Boys  at  Rah  way;  the  State  (re- 
formatory) Home  for  Girls  at  Trenton;  and 
the  State  (secondary)  Manual  Training  and 
Industrial  School  for  Colored  Youths,  at 
Bordentown.  E.  P.  C. 

References:  — 

Apg.\r,  E.  a.  History  of  the  New  Jersey  School  System  ; 
in  Rept.  N.  J.  St.  Bd.  Educ,  IS79,  pp.  33-62. 
{Covers  period  1629-1879.) 

Mayo,  A.  D.  Historical  Sketches  of  New  Jcrscu  Schools; 
in  Repts.  V.  S.  Comr.  Educ.  I.  During  First 
half  ccnturv  of  Repnblie;  Rrpt.  for  1.SH5-1SH6, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  247-25.5.  II.  From  1S.30  to  1865; 
Rcpt.  for  18<)7-I8i)8.  Vol.  I,   pp.  465-472. 

Murray,  David.  Histori/  of  Educntion  in  New  Jer- 
sey.    U.  S.  Bur.  Edur.,   Circ.  Inf.  No.  1,  1899. 

New  Jersey.  An.  Ripts.  Siipt.  I'nIA.  Inslr.,  1847- 
191 1,  and  ^In.  Rcpts.  Slnlr  Hoard  of  Education, 
1867-1911.      (Combined  .since    18(i7.) 

New  Jersey  School  Laws,  IIJUS  Code,  with  amend- 
ments and  additions  to  1911. 

NEW  LANARK.  —  See  Owen,  Robert. 

NEW  MEXICO  COLLEGE  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE AND  MECHANIC  ARTS,  ME- 
SILLA  PARK,  N.  MEX.  —  .\  coeducational 
institution   established    liy    the   legislative  as- 
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scmbly  of  Xcw  Mexico  in  ISSl)  uiiilcr  l.lu! 
provisions  of  tin-  Morrill  Act  of  1S()2.  The 
nucleus  of  the  t'oUcge  which  was  opened  in 
1890  was  the  Las  Cruces  College,  organized 
in  1889.  The  College  receives  the  usual 
federal  approjiriations  for  agricultural  and 
mechanical  inslitiilions  and  an  annual  state 
appropriation.  Tlie  following  courses  are 
given:  agriculture,  mechanical  engineering, 
electrical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  house- 
hold economics,  commerce,  general  science. 
In  addition,  college  prejiaralory  and  industrial 
courses  in  agriculture,  mechanics,  domestic 
science,  and  business  of  high  school  grade  are 
provided.  Musical  and  jireparatory  dejjart- 
ments  are  also  maintained.  The  enrollment. 
in  all  departments  in  1911-1912  was  372,  of 
whom  66  were  in  the  college  courses.  The 
entrance  requirements  for  the  college  eourses 
which  lead  to  the  B.S.  degree  are  fifteen  units 
of  high  school  work. 

NEW  MEXICO,  STATE  OF.  —  Ceded 
to  the  United  states  by  Mexico  in  1848,  and 
organized  as  a  territory  in  18.50.  In  1863  the 
territory  of  Arizona  was  organized  from  the 
western  half  of  New  Mexico  territory.  In  1912 
New  Mexico  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the 
forty-.seventh  state.  It  is  located  in  the  Western 
Division,  and  has  a  land  area  of  122,503  square 
miles.  In  size  it  is  twice  as  large  as  the  six 
New  England  states  combined,  and  about  the 
same  size  as  the  British  Isles.  For  adminis- 
trative purposes  the  state  is  divided  into  27 
counties,  and  these  in  turn  into  school  districts. 
In  1910  New  Mexico  had  a  total  population 
of  327,301,  and  a  density  of  population  of 
2.7  persons  per  square  mile. 

Educational  History.  —  When  the  United 
States  acquired  New  Mexico  in  1848  the  people 
spoke  only  the  Spanish  language,  and  there 
were  few,  if  any,  schools  in  the  territory.  The 
Mexican  government  had  made  small  annual 
appropriations  for  schools  in  six  of  the  towns, 
but  these  grants  ceased  with  the  passing  of 
sovereignty.  Such  schools  as  were  provided 
for  the  next  decade,  at  least,  were  provided 
by  the  Catholic  Church.  In  1S.')9  St.  Michael's 
College,  a  school  established  by  the  Christian 
Brothers  (q.v.),  was  opened  in  Santa  F6. 

The  first  mention  of  education  by  the 
legislative  assembly  of  the  territory  is  in 
a  memorial  to  Congress  in  1853,  asking  for 
a  penitentiary,  roads  to  the  state,  and 
"  the  creation  and  support  of  public  schools 
throughout  the  territory."  Congress  taking 
no  action,  the  legislature  memorialized  Con- 
gress again  in  the  following  year,  appealing 
for  adequate  assistance  in  starting  a  school 
system.  The  memorial  recites  that  there 
are  but  one  or  two  schools  in  the  territory, 
and  these  private;  that  the  reserved  sixteenth 
section  lands  are  of  no  value;  and  that  there 
are  25,000  adults  in  the  territory  (seven  eighths 
of  the  population)  who  cannot  read  or  write. 


T\w  legislature  asked  for  an  anniial  appropria- 
tion, which  was  not  made.  The  first  school 
law,  jjassed  at  the  session  of  1855-1856,  provided 
for  schools  to  be  supported  by  taxation,  for 
county  boards  of  education,  schools  in  each 
county,  compulsory  education,  ■■ind  fixed  the 
salaries  for  teachers.  A  referendum  was 
allowcil  in  four  counties,  which  later  rejected 
the  law  by  a  vote  of  5053  to  37.  The  next 
year  the  law  itself  was  repealed  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  taxes  collected  were  returned 
to  the  jx'ople  who  had  i)aid  them.  In  1857 
the  territorial  legislature  again  memorialized 
Congress,"  this  time  asking  for  a  grant  of  .S500,- 
000  to  establish  a  school  fund,  and  offering 
to  pledge  the  school  lands  as  collateral  secur- 
ity, but  again  without  avail.  In  1800  a  new 
"  Act  providing  means  for  the  education  of 
children  "  was  passed.  This  law  required 
the  justices  of  the  peace  of  each  plaza  to  act 
ex  officio  as  school  trustees,  to  employ  teachers, 
and  to  provide  a  six-months'  term  of  school,  and 
also  provided  for  salaries,  compulsory  edu- 
cation, and  free  schools.  Very  few,  if  any, 
schools  seem  to  have  been  organized  under  this 
law.  In  1863  an  ex  officio  Territorial  Board 
of  Education  was  created,  with  the  Bishoji  of 
New  Mexico  as  one  member,  with  authority 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  and  to  require 
schools  to  be  established  in  each  county.  The 
Governor  was  also  to  appoint  a  Territorial 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  to  supervise  the 
schools,  and  to  report  to  the  Territorial  Board 
and  to  the  Governor.  The  Territorial  treas- 
urer was  made  custodian  of  all  school  monies. 
In  1863  another  memorial,  asking  for  money 
to  establish  schools,  was  sent  to  Congress 
with  a  statement  that  60  per  cent  of  the  people 
could  not  read  or  write,  and  that  "  there  is 
not  a  public  common  school  in  the  Territory." 
This  and  subsequent  memorials  met  the  same 
fate  as  the  preceding.  In  1867  a  new  law  made 
the  probate  judges  ex  officio  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  and  the  justices  of  the 
peace  ex  officio  school  superintendents  of  their 
election  precincts,  each  of  which  was  consti- 
tuted a  school  district.  Two  persons  in  each 
county  were  to  be  appointed  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions from  the  wealthy,  and  all  fines  for 
the  violation  of  the  school  law  w-ere  to  be 
used  for  schools. 

In  1872  laws  which  really  first  organized 
the  school  system  were  passed.  By  these  a 
state  tax  of  j  of  1  per  cent  was  levied  for  school 
purposes,  —  the  first  taxation  for  education, 
—  and  a  poll  tax  for  schools  was  siieeified. 
It  was  further  provided  that  if  any  county  had  a 
surplus  of  .S500  or  more  in  its  treasury,  aft  er  pay- 
ing all  current  expenses,  the  surjjlus  should  be 
used  for  schools.  A  board  of  supervisors  and 
directors  of  schools  was  to  be  elected  in  each 
county,  and  they,  together  with  the  probate 
judge,  were  to  have  the  establishment  and 
management  of  the  schools  of  the  county. 
A  number  of  counties  took  advantage  of  this 
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law,  and  proceeded  to  the  organization  of 
public  schools.  In  1874  the  law  was  amended 
to  require  the  making  of  full  annual  reports 
by  the  county  boards  to  the  Territorial  Su- 
perintendent ;  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
school  officers;  and  the  Territorial  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  was  also  desig- 
nated as  ex  officio  Territorial  Librarian  at  a 
salary  of  S150  a  year.  In  1876  a  number  of 
fines  were  designated  to  be  used  for  the  support 
of  schools.  By  1875  reports  show  that  there 
were  138  schools  in  the  territory,  with  147 
teachers  employed.  Most  of  the  schools  were 
still  for  boys  only,  and  were  in  part  religious 
schools.  A  bill  providing  for  a  nonseetarian 
school  system  was  considered,  but  defeated 
in  1875.  The  above  legislation  practically 
established  the  public  school  system  in  the 
territory,  and  no  further  legislation  of  any 
importance  occurred  until  1884. 

In  1884  the  old  laws  were  repealed,  and  a 
new  school  law  was  enacted  creating  the 
school  district  in  place  of  the  election  pre- 
cinct, and  establishing  the  district  system  of 
management.  County  superintendencies  were 
created,  and  the  school  studies  specified. 
In  this  condition  the  educational  organiza- 
tion remained  until  1891.  In  1891  a  new 
school  law  was  passed,  which  not  only  inau- 
gurated the  present  school  system,  but  may 
be  said  to  have  created  a  real  school  system 
for  the  first  time.  Previous  to  1891  "  there 
were  not  50  public  schools  in  the  territory 
under  the  control  of  competent  teachers,  and 
in  which  the  English  language  was  taught," 
while  in  1893  the  Superintendent  reports 
519  such  schools.  Church  schools  and  acad- 
emies supplied  much  of  the  instruction. 
The  New-West  Educational  Commission  also 
did  valuable  work  in  providing  schools,  both 
before  and  for  some  time  after  the  territory 
really  began  the  work  of  education.  By  the 
law  of  1891  a  new  Territorial  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  created,  and  a  new  Territorial  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  superseded 
the  old  Territorial  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Instruction  in  English  was  made  obligatory, 
and  all  teachers  were  required  to  hold  county 
teachers'  certificates,  obtained  on  examination 
before  a  county  board  of  examiners.  In  addi- 
tion, the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical 
Arts  was  established  in  ISSS;  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico,  and  the  New  Mexico 
School  of  Mines  were  established  in  1889;  the 
State  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  in  1891;  two 
state  normal  schools  in  1893;  and  the  State 
Military  Institute  in  1895.  In  1893  teachers' 
institutes  and  in  1897  territorial  normal  in- 
stitutes were  authorized.  In  1897  th(^  annual 
api)ointment  of  indigent  students  to  the  state 
institutions  was  begun. 

In  1901  the  legislature  further  revised  and 
amcnde<l  the  school  laws.  The  Territorial 
Board  of  Education  was  enlarged;  the  prep- 
aration of  all    questions    for    the    examination 


of  teachers  in  the  territory  was  given  to  the 
Board;  the  attendance  of  teachers  on  county 
institutes  was  made  compulsory;  teachers  in 
districts  where  Spanish  is  spoken  were  required 
to  be  able  to  speak  both  Spanish  and  English; 
distinctions  based  on  race  or  nationality  were 
forbidden;  vaccination  was  required;  and 
increased  taxation  was  provided.  Between 
1901  and  1909  a  large  amount  of  minor  leg- 
islation was  enacted,  but  little  that  changed 
the  form  of  administration.  A  Spanish-Ameri- 
can normal  school,  for  the  education  of  Spanish- 
speaking  young  men  and  women  as  teachers, 
was  also  established  in  1909.  As  the  state 
had  been  expecting  statehood  for  some  time, 
but  little  educational  legislation  was  enacted 
during  the  last  few  years  under  the  territorial 
government. 

Territorial  School  System.  —  The  terri- 
torial school  system  as  it  existed  at  the  close 
of  the  territorial  period,  in  1911,  was  as 
follows :  There  was  a  Territorial  Board  of 
Education,  consisting  of  the  Governor  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  as 
president  and  secretary  respectively,  ex  officio, 
and  seven  additional  members,  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  Five  of  the  seven  were  to  be 
selected  from  the  heads  of  the  territorial 
educational  institutions,  the  president  of  St. 
Michael's  College  of  Santa  F^,  and  the  city 
superintendents  of  the  four  largest  cities  in 
the  territory.  One  other  member  was  to  be 
a  county  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
remaining  member  was  not  to  be  a  teacher. 
This  Board  apportioned  the  territorial  school 
fund;  specified  the  duties  of  county  superin- 
tendents; prepared  all  questions  for  the  exam- 
ination of  teachers;  selected  the  uniform 
textbooks  for  the  schools;  and  had  control 
of  the  county  institutes.  The  Territorial 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of 
the  council,  for  two-year  terms.  He  visited 
the  various  counties  in  the  interest  of  educa- 
tion; conducted  teachers'  institutes;  outlined 
the  courses  of  study  for  the  territory;  and 
acted  as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
His  salary  was  S3000  per  year. 

For  each  county  there  was  a  county  super- 
intendent of  schools,  elected  by  the  i)eople 
for  two-year  terms.  His  salary  was  based  on 
a  combination  of  the  number  of  schoolrooms 
in  session  for  at  least  three  months  each  year, 
and  upon  the  amount  collected  in  his  county 
from  the  three-mill  territorial  tax,  but  with  a 
maximum  of  .'51200  i)or  year.  He  had  charge 
of  the  interests  of  education  in  his  county; 
apportioned  the  school  fund  to  the  school 
districts  of  his  county;  visited  the  schools; 
and  looked  after  the  enforcement  of  the  school 
laws.  For  each  school  district  there  were 
three  school  directors,  one  elected  each  year 
for  a  three-year  term.  It  was  their  duty  to 
care  for  the  school  property  of  the  district, 
to  provide  teachers,  and  to  perform  the  com- 
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moll  (liiiics  (if  a  .school  trustee.  Citie.s  and 
towns  were  permitted  to  organize  as  such  and 
to  elect  boards  of  education  of  two  from  eacli 
ward,  who  were  to  organize,  suixTvise,  and 
maintain  a  graded  system  of  schools,  and  levy 
needed  special  taxes  for  maintaining  the  same. 
The  Enabling  Act.  —  In  ISOS  Congress 
granted  the  territory  the  IGth  and  32d  sec- 
tions, and  5()(),()t)()  acres  of  land  for  its  public 
institutions,  and  in  19()S  further  granted  the 
right  to  locate  indemnity  laiuls.  By  1908 
one  fourth  of  these  lands  were  under  lca.se, 
and  beginning  to  bring  in  some  income  for 
the  support  of  public  schools.  In  1910  Cou- 
gress  passed  an  Enabling  Act  for  the  admission 
of  New  Mexico  as  a  state,  and  granted  to  the 
state  sections  2,  16,  32,  and  36  in  each  congres- 
sional township,  as  a  permaiumt  endowment 
fund  for  common  schools,  —  a  total  of  8,618,- 
736  acres.  Lands  in  eastern  New  Mexico 
were  not  to  be  sold  forlcss  than  $5  per  acre,  in 
western  New  Mexico  for  less  than  S3  per  acre, 
and  lands  capable  of  irrigation  for  less  than 
$25   per  acre.     The   5-per-cent   fund   (see    N.\- 

TIOXAL     GOVERN.ME.NT     .\ND     EdUC.\TION)      WaS 

also  given  for  common  schools;  1,160,000 
acres  additional  were  also  given  to  the  state 
for  the  endowment  of  its  higher  educational 
institutions,  and  for  public  and  charitable 
purposes,  and  on  the  same  conditions.  A 
permanent  common  school  fund  of  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty-five  millions  of  dollars  should  even- 
tually be  built  up  from  these  grants,  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  millions  additional  from  the 
grants  for  higher  educational  institutions. 

A  state  constitution  was  framed  by  a  con- 
stitutional convention  in  1910,  and  ratified  by 
the  people  in  1911.  The  educational  system 
provided  for  the  new  state  in  this  constitution 
does  not  differ  materially  from  the  territorial 
school  system.  Women  are  eligible  for  school 
offices  and  may  vote  at  school  elections  on 
the  same  terms  as  men,  unless  a  majority  of 
the  voters  file  a  protest  in  writing.  A  uni- 
form system  of  public  schools,  sufficient  for  and 
open  to  all  children  of  school  age,  must  be 
established  and  maintained  and  a  five-month 
school  term  is  made  mandatory  for  all  schools. 
Textbooks  are  to  be  uniform  throughout  the 
state,  and  not  to  be  changed  oftener  than  once 
in  six  years.  The  permanent  school  fund  is 
specified,  state  and  local  taxation  are  per- 
mitted, and  the  income  from  the  permanent 
school  fund  and  from  taxation  is  to  be  ajipor- 
tioned  to  the  school  districts  on  school  census. 
A  sufficient  reserve  fund  is,  however,  to  be 
withheld  to  provide  all  school  districts  levy- 
ing the  maximum  local  tax  sufficient  funds  to 
provide  the  required  five-month  term  of 
school.  State  educational  institutions  of  all 
kinds  must  forever  remain  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  state,  and  no  school  funds  may 
ever  be  used  in  aid  of  any  sectarian,  denomina- 
tional, or  private  school.  A  compulsory  edu- 
cation law   and   a  child  labor  law  are   to   be 


enacted  by  the  legislature.  A  State  Board  of 
Education,  of  seven  members,  is  to  have  the 
control,  direction,  and  management  of  all 
public  schools,  under  such  regulations  as  may 
!)(•  provided  by  law.  The  (iovernor  and  State 
Superintendent  are  to  be  ex  ujjiciu  members, 
and  the  other  five  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
(iovernor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Of 
the  five  one  must  be  the  head  of  souk;  state 
educational  institution,  one  a  county  super- 
intendent, and  a  third  a  person  engaged  in 
educational  work.  Other  school  officers,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
either  the  district  or  other  form  of  organiza- 
tion, are  to  be  provided  for  by  the  legislature. 
Normal  schools  are  made  mandatory.  No 
religious  test  is  ever  to  be  required  of  any 
teacher  or  student  in  any  public  school  or 
state  institution.  Children  of  Spanish  de- 
scent are  never  to  be  denied  admission  to  any 
public  school  or  educational  institution,  or  to 
he  classified  in  separate  schools.  All  terri- 
torial educational  institutions  previously  es- 
tablished are  confirmed  as  state  institutions, 
and  for  each  a  bipartisan  Board  of  five  Re- 
gents is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  A 
state  department  of  agriculture,  under  the 
control  of  the  Regents  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanical  Arts,  is  to  be  created. 
All  school  section  lands,  not  contiguous  to 
other  state  lands,  are  not  to  be  sold  within  ten 
j-cars  for  less  than  -SIO  an  acre. 

Educational  Conditions.  —  Considering  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  new  state  has 
labored,  the  schools  maintained  are  very  good. 
The  seven  incorporated  cities  and  thirteen 
additional  towns  maintain  schools  which  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Eighty-five  and  eight  tenths  per 
cent  of  the  population  live  in  country  districts, 
and  in  these  reasonably  good  schools  are  pro- 
vided. The  state  has  a  large  number  of  persons 
of  Indian  and  Mexican  birth,  or  descent,  and 
these  greatly  complicate  the  educational  prob- 
lem. An  effort  is  being  made  to  require  that 
all  normal-trained  teachers  are  able  to  speak 
Spanish,  and  the  ability  to  speak  both  Spanish 
and  English  is  required  by  law  for  many  districts. 
The  school  laws  and  a  guidebook  for  school 
directors  are  still  printed  in  Spanish,  as  well 
as  in  English,  editions.  Two  Indian  mission 
and  twelve  Government  Indian  schools  were 
maintained  in  the  territory  in  1910.  With  the 
development  of  the  public  schools,  both  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  Indian  schools  have 
decreased  much  in  numbers  and  in  importance, 
although  twenty  such  schools  were  still  main- 
tained in  1910  by  five  .different  denominations. 
High  schools  are  being  developed  in  the  towns 
and  cities,  there  being  eleven  four-year  high 
schools  and  seven  shorter-course  schools  in 
1910,  as  against  six  and  two  nine  years  before. 
Teachers  and  Training.  —  About  1600 
teachers  are  required  at  present  for  the  dif- 
ferent public  schools  of  the  territory.  A 
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state  professional  certificate  is  lield  by  6  por 
cent  of  the  teachers,  while  the  remainder  hold 
one  of  the  three  grades  of  county  certificates, 
or  are  teaching  on  permits.  For  the  training 
of  future  teachers  the  state  maintains  three 
state  normal  schools  at  Silver  City,  Las  Vegas, 
and  El  Rito,  but  both  the  attendance  and 
number  of  graduates  of  these  schools  are  small. 
A  teachers'  institute  of  at  least  two  weeks' 
duration  must  be  held  by  county  superin- 
tendents annually,  and  all  instructors  must 
hold  certificates  granted  by  the  Territorial 
Board  of  Education. 

Higher  and  Special  Education.  —  The  state 
maintains  the  following  higher  and  special 
educational  institutions:  University  of  New 
Mexico  at  Albuquerque;  the  New  Mexico 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts 
at  Mesilla  Park;  the  New  Mexico  School  of 
Mines  at  Socorro;  the  New  Mexico  Military 
Institute,  a  boarding  school  of  secondary 
grade,  at  Roswell;  the  New  Mexico  Asylum 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Santa  F6;  the  New 
Mexico  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Alamo- 
gordo;  the  New  Mexico  Orphan  Childrens' 
Home  at  Belen;  the  New  Mexico  Orphans' 
Home  and  Industrial  School  at  Santa  F6;  and 
the  New  Mexico  Reform  School  at  Springer. 
There  are  no  private  or  denominational  in- 
stitutions of  collegiate  rank  in  the  state. 

E.  P.  C. 

References:  — ■ 

Compilation  of  the  School  Laws  of  the   Territory  of  New 

Mexieo.  1909. 
Constitution  of  1911.     Enabling  Act  of  1910. 
HoDGiN,   C.    E.      Early   School    Laws   of   New    Mexico. 

Bui.  Univ.  New  Mexico,  No.  41,  1906. 
Repts.    Ter.    Supt.    Publ.    Jnstr.,  Annual,    1891-1906 ; 

Biennial,  1907-8,  1909-10. 


NEW  MEXICO,  UNIVERSITY  OF, 
ALBUQUERQUE,  MEX.  —  Established  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature.  The  first  depart- 
ment organized  was  a  normal  school  which 
opened  in  1S92.  In  the  same  year  the  pre- 
paratory school  was  opened  and  the  commer- 
cial school  added  in  1893.  The  Hadlcy 
Laboratory  was  erected  in  1899.  The  uni- 
versity at  present  consists  of  a  college  of 
letters  and  arts,  a  college  of  science  and  en- 
gineering, a  commercial  school,  a  school  of 
education,  a  school  of  music,  a  sub-freshman 
division  and  the  summer  school.  The  plant 
consists  of  seven  buildings.  Owing  to  the 
extremely  favorable  situation  of  the  uni- 
versity, many  students  have  come  from  time 
to  time  from  distant  states  and  countries. 

The  university  received  a  grant  of  11,000 
acres  of  public  land  and  the  grant  of  the  saline 
lands  of  the  territory  for  university  purposes. 
By  tiie  enabling  Act  of  1911,  a  further  grant 
of  200,000  acres  was  made  to  the  institution 
and  the  saline  grant  was  withdrawn  from  entry. 
The  present  appropriation  granted  by  tiic 
territory   to   the  university   is    $32,000.     The 


institution  is  coeducational,  the  number  of 
students  of  each  sex  being  about  the  same. 
The  registration  for  1910-1911  was  137. 

E.  M.  G. 

NEW     ORLEANS     EXPOSITION.  —  See 

Intern.\tion.\l  Congresses  of  Education. 

NEW  ORLEANS  UNIVERSITY.  NEW 
ORLEANS,  LA.  —  An  institution  fouiuletl  in 
1S72  for  the  education  of  the  colored  youth. 
It  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  and  is  one  of  the  twenty- 
two  schools  maintained  by  the  Freedman's 
Aid  Society  of  the  church.  In  1878  the  first 
class  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts.  The  number  completing  this  course 
has  been  small.  In  1887  the  first  class  was 
graduated  from  the  professional  teachers' 
course.  From  the  beginning  this  has  supplied 
a  great  need,  for  the  demand  for  trained 
teachers  is  practically  unlimited.  In  1889  the 
medical  college  was  opened,  and  schools 
of  pharmacy  and  nurse  training  are  row 
maintained.  In  1S9S  a  hospital  in  connection 
with  the  professional  schools  was  opened. 
Classes  in  Biblical  instruction  have  been  main- 
tained with  more  or  less  permanency  since 
1890.  The  University  now  owns  property 
worth  $150,000  and  has  an  enrollment  of 
between  five  and  six  hundred  pupils.  Its 
curriculum  embraces  the  entire  range  of  studies 
from  the  grades  up  through  the  normal,  col- 
lege preparatory,  and  college  courses,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  professional  courses  above  men- 
tioned. C.  M.  M. 

NEW  SCHOOLS.  —  A  term  applied  to  a 
series  of  schools  which  have  been  established 
within  the  last  twenty  j'ears  in  many  Euro- 
pean countries  and  are  organized  so  far  as 
possible  in  accordance  with  results  of  recent 
studies  in  child  life.  They  all  are  characterized 
by  great  freedom  from  the  national  adminis- 
trative authorities,  by  greater  attention  to  the 
individuality  of  pupils,  and  by  their  location 
in  the  country,  they  are  close  to  nature.  Among 
these  schools  may  be  mentioned  Abbotsholme 
and  Bedales  (ry^.f.)  in  England,  Ecole  des  Roches 
(q.v.)  in  France,  and  the  Deutsche  Landerzie- 
hungsheime  {q.v.),  established  originally  in 
Germany  by  Dr.  Lietz  and  now  copied  in 
Switzerland,  Russia,  and  Denmark. 

See  also  Bo.\rding  Schools;  Experimen- 
tal   Schools. 

References:  — 

.Sfi-  till'   rcforcnops  given   under   the   articles   of   which 
mention  is  niacie  above. 

NEW     SOUTH     WALES.     EDUCATION 

IN.  —  Sec  .\rsrRALiA,   IIducatio.n  in. 

NEW  TESTAMENT,  PEDAGOGY  OF 
THE.  — It  would  be  idle  to  .seek  in  the  New 
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Testament  a  technical  pedagoRy,  although 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  literature  of 
similar  origin  and  character  recognizes  more 
practically  the  importance  of  instruction. 
The  new  religion  of  Christianity  was  educa- 
tional in  that  it  strove  to  socialize  ideals  of 
conduct  and  to  train  the  Christian  communi- 
ties in  th(!  significance  of  these  ideals.  This 
general  educational  tendency  is  apparent  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  most  imi)ortant  lit- 
erary  fruit    of   the   life   of   the   clnu'ches. 

Education  in  New  Testament  Times.  — 
This  is  treated  in  detail  in  the  artii^le  on  .Ji:w- 
ISH  EiJUC.vTioN.  It  is  enough  to  recall  the 
following  points;  (o)  By  the  time  the  New 
Testament  books  were  written  there  were 
Jewish  schools  throughout  Palestine  either 
in  connection  with  the  synagogues  or  inde- 
pendent therefrom  (cf.  Joseplnis,  Ag.  Ap. 
2  :  16).  Whether  or  not  these  schools  existed 
in  the  smaller  towns  or  in  fact  in  any  of  the 
towns  outside  of  Jerusalem  during  the  life- 
time of  Jesus  himself  is  uncertain,  but  that 
Jewish  youths  received  formal  training  in  their 
national  laws  and  customs  is  plain  from  the 
statements  of  Josephus  and  from  references 
in  the  Mishnah.  (6)  In  the  Hellenistic  world 
educational  methods  were  well  developed, 
though  higher  forms  of  instruction  were  largely 
in  the  hands  of  independent  philosophers 
like  Epictetus.  (c)  The  age  was  not  without 
a  general  pedagogical  philosophy,  as  is  clear 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
literature  (cf.  Plato's  Republic)  as  well  as 
from  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr  and  other 
early  Christian  authors,  (rf)  Memoriter 
methods  were  highly  developed.  This  fact 
is  characteristic  of  all  periods  in  which  text- 
books are  not  readily  available.  Oriental 
training  emphasizes  verbal  memory  and  ex- 
tended compositions  are  preserved  unwritten 
by  the  students  of  successive  generations. 
The  Jewish  scholars  furnished  no  exception  to 
this  rule,  the  Mishnah,  for  example,  not  being 
reduced  to  writing  for  centuries.  This  habit 
enabled  the  early  church  to  preserve  the 
memorabilia  of  Jesus  in  a  quasi-systematic 
way  for  approximately  a  generation  before 
they  were  reduced  to  writing  and  the  various 
streams  of  tradition  were  combined  into  our 
jM'esent    gosjicls. 

The  Method  of  Jesus.  —  Jesus  has  uni- 
versally been  regarded  as  one  of  the  world's 
great  teachers,  but  such  an  estimate  has  been 
based  on  the  substance  rather  than  upon  the 
methods  of  his  instruction.  It  would  be 
incorrect  to  think  of  Jesus  as  a  teacher  in  the 
sense  of  a  schoolmaster  who  gave  systematized 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  culture.  He 
was  more  of  a  preacher  and  conversationalist 
than  a  teacher,  and  his  teaching  was  exclusively 
ethical  and  religious.  Thus  he  would  natu- 
rally be  classed  with  the  rabbi  and  the  itinerant 
philosopher.  Unlike  Paul,  however,  he  seems 
never    to    have    received    definite    rabbinical 


training  (cf.  Jn.  7  :  15).  The  fact  that  by 
occupation  he  was  an  artisan,  very  probably 
a  carpenter  (cf.  Mk.  0  :  3),  did  not  detract 
from  his  dignity  as  a  teacher,  for  all  the  rabbis 
had  some  trade.  That  he  was  not  uneducated 
is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  was  able 
to  read  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (Lk.  4  :  17-20), 
although  Hebrew  was  no  longer  the  current 
language.  It  is  further  significant  that,  so 
far  as  we  have  any  record,  there  was  no  oppo- 
sition to  his  being  calletl  "  Kai)bi,"  although 
in  his  case  the  term  may  have  been  little  more 
than  a  ]iolitc  term  of  address. 

Beyond  these  general  conclusions,  how- 
ever, particularly  regarding  the  chronology 
and  language  of  his  sayings,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  absolute  precision.  Painstaking 
criticism  alone  will  enable  us  to  allow  for  the 
*j)ostolic  reworking  of  Jesus'  teaching,  and 
even  after  the  most  methodical  handling,  we 
find  ourselves  still  facing  ([uestions  of  details. 
Yet  thanks  to  modern  scholarship  we  are  able 
to  reproduce  with  great  probal>ility  his  teach- 
ing as  a  whole  and  to  estimate  the  methods 
which  Jesus  as  an  instinctive  and  natural 
teacher  adopted.  In  general  his  methods 
were  those  of  other  moral  teachers  of  Judaism, 
although  he  differed  widely  from  them  in 
technique  and  spirit.  In  his  method  —  or 
more  truly,  his  manner  of  teaching  —  wc  can 
discern  the  following  characteristics:  — 

His  teaching  was  occasional  and  conversa- 
tional rather  then  formal  and  systematic.  — • 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  at  present  ar- 
ranged in  both  Matthew  and  Luke  has,  it  is 
true,  a  considerable  unity  of  structure,  par- 
ticularly in  its  Matthean  form.  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  this  unity  is 
due  to  the  compiler  of  his  sayings  or  to  Jesus 
himself.  Probably  a  middle  view  is  prefer- 
able, to  the  effect  that  Jesus  at  some  time  set 
forth  in  orderly  fashion  his  position  on  cer- 
tain points  of  Jew-ish  ethics  and  that  gradually 
other  sayings  of  his  were  nucleated  about  this 
material  into  what  appears  now  as  a  consider- 
able discourse.  But  the  arrangement  of  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  was  certainly  very  unlike  the 
discussions  attributed  by  Plato  to  Socrates. 
Even  less  were  they  the  product  of  a  literary 
process.  To  a  considerable  extent  they  were 
the  outgrowth  of  controversy  and  generall}^ 
were  the  apparently  unpremeditated  expres- 
sion of  his  convictions  regarding  definite 
matters  proposed  to  him  by  either  friend  or 
enemy.  Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that, 
while  his  teachings  were  thus  occasional 
rather  than  systematized,  they  lack  unity 
either  in  point  of  view  or  in  substance.  Their 
spontaneity  and  almost  anecdotal  quality 
give  them  much  of  their  charm  and  eflieiency 
without  detracting  from  the  unity  of  iiui)res- 
sion  due  to  their  radiating  from  a  central 
conviction.  However  various  the  circum- 
stances which  occasioned  their  utterance,  the 
sayings    of   Jesus    are   astonishingly   easy    to 
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group  schematically,  for  his  thought  was 
lucid  and  consistent.  The  repetition  of  im- 
portant truths  not  only  was  necessitated  by 
this  occasional  method,  but  serves  to  give 
the  student  the  perspective  of  his  thought,  at 
least  as  it  appeared  to  his  immediate  hearers, 
for  repetition  is  one  of  the  most  common  modes 
of   emphasis   in   earnest    instruction. 

His  teaching  was  analogical  and  poetic 
rather  than  literal  and  scientific.  ■ — •  Speaking 
generally,  Jesus  has  left  us  no  sayings  dealing 
with  the  world  of  nature  except  as  illustrative 
of  moral  and  religious  truths.  His  central 
positions  are  expressed  more  literally  than  are 
their  amplifications,  but  his  method  is  not 
that  of  scientific  exposition.  Compare  only 
his  teaching  as  to  virtue  with  that  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics.  Judaism  had  developed  a  literary 
form  of  power  and  beaut.y  in  its  Widsom  lit- 
erature. This  equivalent  of  the  Greek  poeti- 
cal composition  had  a  definiteness  of  structure 
marked  by  parallelism  and  strophic  arrange- 
ment. Such  teaching  was  highly  figurative 
as  well  as  epigrammatic  and  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  sayings  of  Jesus  concerning  the 
supremacy  of  the  eternal  life  over  all  physical 
goods  (Mk.  9  :  47  sq.).  The  use  of  this  lit- 
erary form  was  in  thorough  accord  with  the 
anti-legalistic,  inspiring  spirit  of  Jesus  himself. 

Another  type  of  such  analogical  teaching 
is  the  parable.  Such  a  form  was  not  unknown 
to  the  rabbis,  but  in  its  use  by  Jesus  it  reached 
an  incomparable  literary  beauty.  As  a  peda- 
gogical device  a  parable  is  a  story  of  facts, 
judged  to  be  real  or  at  least  not  impossible 
by  the  speaker  and  hearers,  which  is  used  to 
enforce  or  illustrate  a  spiritual  truth.  It  is 
generally  introduced  Ijy  some  word  of  com- 
parison such  as  "  like."  This  form  of  teach- 
ing is  of  particular  value  in  bringing  unaccus- 
tomed truths  home  to  men  in  that  it  appeals 
at  once  to  their  experiences.  It  further  serves, 
as  Jesus  himself  seems  to  say  (Mk.  4  :  11), 
to  lodge  a  truth  in  the  mind  of  one's  auditors 
even  before  it  is  fully  understood.  The  anal- 
ogy is  thus  made  germinal  conviction, —  and  its 
use  thus  appears  an  element  of  a  consciously 
adopted  method  of  teaching.  This  method  of 
instruction  Jesus  seems  to  have  used  almost 
exclusively  during  the  few  months  of  relatively 
peaceful  instruction  after  the  Galileans  began 
to  regard  him  with  favor,  and  while  he  was 
beginning  to  unfold  his  constructive  i<lcals. 

Other  forms  of  his  analogical  teaching  arc 
similes  and  the  apocalyptic  imagery  of  his  day. 
On  this  latter  [joint  it  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell  as  criticism  shows  that  Jesus  used  the 
form  only  rarely,  and  then  as  a  point  of  con- 
tact with  his  Jewish  hearers. 

//('••>  teaching  was  progressive  and  to  some 
extent  cumulative.  —  If  one  will  comi)are  liie 
teachings  of  Jesus  as  ho  took  up  his  work  with 
those  which  he  uttered  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
ministry,  it  will  be  aijp.'irent  that  he  i)assed 
from   the  heralding  of  the  message  that   the 


Kingdom  of  God  was  immediately  to  come  to 
the  less  dramatic  exposition  of  the  bearing 
of  his  central  position  of  God's  Fatherhood 
upon  social  relations  as  well  as  of  the  indispen- 
sable virtues  of  love  and  forgiveness.  In  this 
transition  a  genuine  progress  can  be  seen  from 
the  appeal  to  the  preconceptions  of  his  un- 
lettered audience  to  the  inculcation  of  his 
characteristic  positions.  Its  justification  in 
large  measure  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  had 
gathered  about  him  a  group  of  disciples  who 
were  increasingly  sympathetic  with  his  own 
aims,  and,  despite  the  persistence  of  their 
earlier  naive  expectations,  were  ready  to  accept 
his  teachings  as  authoritative.  In  the  fourth 
Gospel  (Jn.  16  :  12)  we  have  preserved  a  dis- 
tinct tradition  of  a  saying  of  Jesus  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  practiced  self-restraint  in  his 
teaching  and  that  he  must  leave  the  comple- 
tion of  his  instruction  to  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples.  Such 
progress  made  possible  the  most  valuable 
of  the  contributions  of  Jesus  to  religious 
thought.  He  might  have  left  others,  if  only 
the  disciples  had  been  capable  of  abandoning 
more  completely  their  inherited  prejudices. 
In  a  number  of  instances  Jesus  speaks  of  the 
disciples'  slowness  and  dullness  shown  in 
grasping  his  real  meaning.  Like  any  other 
teacher,  Jesus  found  himself  handicapped 
by  the  incapacity  of  those  whom  he  instructed: 
e.g.  by  the  fear  of  his  own  disciples  to  ask 
questions  concerning  even  so  vital  a  matter 
as  his  announcement  of  liis  approaching  death. 
Thanks  to  this  timidity  on  the  part  of  his 
disciples,  the  world  has  never  known  precisely 
how  Jesus  himself  interpreted  his  death. 

His  teaching  was  conditioned  by  the  degree  of 
intimacy  which  existed  between  Him  and  those 
whom  He  instructed.  —  On  the  outside  of  his 
circle  of  friends  were  the  Pharisees.  To  them 
Jesus  stood  in  unalterable  and  fundamental 
hostility.  He  never  undertook  to  instruct 
them.  On  the  contrary,  in  order  to  exhibit 
distinctly  the  difference  between  their  legal- 
ism and  his  own  belief  in  religious  freedom, 
he  criticized  them  mercilessly  and  endeavored 
to  make  himself  a  friend  of  those  who  were 
morally  discontented.  But  within  the  circle 
of  his  friends  there  were  successive  grades 
of  intimacy  and  a  consequent  scale  of  more 
advanced  instruction.  Jesus,  like  the  Jewish 
tca<:hers,  drew  about  him  a  group  of  discijiles. 
To  those  "  who  were  without  "  his  instruction 
was  given  in  parable,  both  for  the  ])rotection 
of  himself  anil  his  cause  and  for  the  ailvanlage 
of  the  discii)les  themselves.  To  these  latter 
were  given  explanations  of  his  parables  in 
order  that  they  might  know  the  "mystery 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God."  How  far  this 
esoteric  teaching  of  Jesus,  which  is  the  heart 
of  the  gospel,  was  shared  by  others  than  his 
immediate  disciples  is  of  course  difficult  to 
say.  Yet  just  as  the  influence  of  Judaism 
extended  far  beyond  the  synagogue,  and  many 
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Greeks  who  liiid  not  acceplcd  it  u.s  a  cult  wore 
affcctod  by  its  religious  teachings,  it  is  not 
inii)rol)al)le  that  iiis  influence  was  much  more 
widespread  than  even  his  ])oi)>ilarity  aniong 
the  masses  might  argue.  Origen  (Ag.  Ceisus 
1:22,  31;  12:21;  cf.  1:7,  12,  24,  25,  29) 
speaks  of  the  two  sorts  of  teat'hing  given  by 
Jesus  but  leaves  us  in  doul)t  as  to  whether 
he  is  si)eaking  as  an  historian  or  as  a  com- 
mentator. 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus  was  Pragmatic.  — 
Starting  with  the  experiences  of  those  to  whom 
he  spoke,  whether  those  of  the  farmer,  the 
fishernuin,  the  shepherd,  or  the  housewife, 
he  helped  them  recognize  the  essential  unity 
of  life  in  the  natural  and  spiritual  realms. 
Jesus  thus  grounded  authority  ultimately 
in  the  reality  of  e.xpcricnce.  I5y  virtue  of 
his  own  experience  he  assumed  a  highly 
authoritative  attitiide  and  seldom  argued 
as  to  the  truth  of  his  teachings.  They  were 
rather  to  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  jiractical 
value.  The  evideiuu^  of  tlieir  truth  lay  in 
the  peace  and  joy  which  their  acceptance 
brought,  just  as  evidence  of  genuine  disciple- 
ship  lay  in  a  willingness  "  to  do  the  things  he 
commanded."  In  this  connection  also  .slunild 
be  noted  Jesus'  habit  of  adducing  principles  from 
concrete  events  —  an  element  of  method  to  be 
expected  in  one  whose  teaching  was  so  vivid  and 
vital  as  his.  He  does  not,  however,  generalize 
so  much  as  interpret  the  episodes  he  thus  uses. 

Jesus'  Polemical  Teaching.  —  Such  teaciiing 
is  by  no  means  infrequent  in  the  gospel  records 
and  may  be  fairly  said  to  constitute  an  essen- 
tial phase  of  method.  The  attitude  of  Jesus 
was  one  of  criticism  of  the  highly  technical 
and  legalistic  religion  which  had  grown  uj) 
about  the  Law  and  the  Temple.  It  is  not 
difficult,  however,  to  find  in  his  polemic  the 
constant  endeavor  to  recall  those  whom  he 
addressed  to  the  finality  of  the  spiritual  values 
of  their  faith.  That  in  the  case  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics he  failed  is  not  surprising,  but  his  failure 
was  a  means  by  which  thousands  of  men  and 
women  have  been  brought  into  the  larger 
freedom  of  the  spirit  which  legalism  of  any 
sort  tends  to  crush.  If,  indeed,  Jesus  were  a 
critic  of  existing  institutions  and  beliefs,  he 
was  also  able  to  substitute  for  that  which  he 
destroyed  a  new  group  of  truths  which  should 
lead  their  possessors  into  an  enriched  spiritual 
life. 

The  Method  of  the  Apostles.  —  The  |)rob- 
lems  which  confronted  the  apostles  were  in 
many  ways  different  from  those  which  con- 
fronted Jesus.  Jesus  never  organized  his 
followers  into  a  precisely  defined  group.  After 
his  death,  however,  his  disciples  immediately 
undertook  the  work  of  propaganda,  and  like 
their  master  were  forced  to  face  abuse  and 
suffering.  Yet  they  were  able  to  carry  the 
power  of  the  gospel  into  the  most  ordinary 
affairs  of  their  individual  life.  In  so  doing 
they    organized    those    who    accepted    their 


preaching  into  little  groups  of  men  and  women, 
—  the  primitive  churciies.  With  the  rise 
of  such  institutions,  many  of  them  on  heathen 
soil,  there  was  need  of  a  more  definite  instruc- 
tion, first  as  regards  the  gospel,  second  as  rc- 
ganls  Jesus,  and  third  as  regards  the  Christian 
life.  The  teacher  thus  was  differentiated 
from  the  evangelist. 

Instruction  given  converts  to  the  new  faith 
was  in  two  fields:  (1)  The  facts  of  Jesus'  life 
and  teaching.  The  Christians  who  had  never 
seen  Jesus  especially  needed  such  instruction. 
The  evangelist  or  at)ostle  who  iirought  to  them 
the  message  of  salvation  through  him  doubtless 
gave  a  certain  amount  of  information  con- 
cerning his  life  in  Galilee?  and  jjarticularly 
concerning  his  death  and  resurrection.  This 
seems  to  have  been  tin;  message  Paul  himself 
uttered  when  he  first  ccmu:  to  Corinth.  The 
gospel  which  he  delivered  was  the  one  which 
he  liad  himself  received  and  it  dealt  with  the 
historic  facts  of  Jesus'  life  as  well  as  the  imi)li- 
cation  of  these  facts  (1  Cor.  15  :  1-7).  At 
this  point  it  is  true  one  enters  a  much  debated 
field,  but  it  would  seem  possible,  if  not  )m)i)al)le, 
that  the  "  minister  "  Mark  whom  I'aul  and 
Barnabas  took  with  them  on  their  first  mis- 
sionary journey  had  for  his  duty  the  instruc- 
tion of  these  early  converts  in  the  facts  of 
Jesus'  life.  The  fact  that  his  name  was  at- 
tached to  a  gospel  containing  just  the  sort 
of  information  wliich  the  new  convert  needeni 
argues  strongly  tliat  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
sort  of  material  used  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction  lay  those  who,  unlike  the  apostles 
and  the  evangelists,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
l^ainstakiug  and  minute  instruction  of  the  new 
converts  in  the  facts  which  justified  their 
faith  (cf.  Lk.  1  :  1-4). 

(2)  The  bearing  of  the  Christian  hope  of  a 
new  age  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  u))on  con- 
duct. The  early  Christians  believed  that 
they  were  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  a 
great  spiritual  kingdom  which  would  emerge 
out  of  the  sky  and  would  receive  them  into 
itself.  They  were,  therefore,  not  interested 
in  the  reforming  of  society.  They  had,  how- 
ever, to  live  in  the  midst  of  heathen  surround- 
ings; and  this  was  a  task  of  no  small  magnitude. 
Paulinism  from  certain  angles  might  be  de- 
scrilied  as  the  application  of  the  Gospel  to 
human  affairs.  Paul's  letters  face  the  i)eren- 
nial  difficulty  of  bringing  home  to  men  and 
women  hardly  free  from  the  control  of  heathen- 
ism the  Christian  ideals  of  family  and  other 
forms  of  social  life.  His  instruction  is  not 
formal,  but  consists  largely  of  treatment  of 
specific  problems  such  as  marriage,  business 
slavery,  the  personal  api^earance  and  habits 
of  men  and  women,  etc.,  from  the  new  point 
of  view.  In  the  course  of  time  there  develojx'd 
what  was  known  as  the  Apostles'  Teaching  and 
this  became  more  or  le.ss  systematized  in  the 
Didachc,  but  it  would  certainly  be  a  very 
serious  error  to  think  of  the  work  of  the  ai)ostles 
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as  in  any  sense  that  of  University  Extension 
lecturers  on  the  science  of  ethics.  They  were 
rather  ecclesiastical  statesmen  engaged  in 
organizing  communities  and  instructing  them 
as  to  the  practical  duties  of  everyday  life 
now  revolutionized  by  the  supremacy  of 
eschatological  and  "  spiritual  "  values. 

The  apostolic  teaching  icas  both  deductive 
and  affected  by  the  habits  of  thought  of  the  time. 
Paul,  in  particular,  proceeded  with  consider- 
able logical  severity  from  the  general  position 
which  faith  in  Jesus  as  Christ  involved.  The 
Messianic  program  which  Jesus  was  expected 
to  fulfil  upon  his  return  from  Heaven,  carried 
with  it  certain  implications  relative  to  social 
life.  This  belief  in  the  speedy  return  of  their 
Messiah  became  less  a  source  of  moral  renova- 
tion than  of  conservatism.  The  institutions 
and  interests  of  the  present  historical  order 
were  soon  to  come  to  an  end,  and  in  consequence 
were  to  be  endured  rather  than  transformed. 
Consequently  the  teaching  of  Pauline  and  later 
New  Testament  literature  is  essentially  un- 
social so  far  as  the  nonreligious  relations  in 
life  are  concerned. 

To  justif}^  e.g.  the  subjection  of  women,  the 
maintenance  of  slavery,  and  the  submission 
to  government,  the  apostle  makes  use  of  the 
methods  of  exposition  of  his  day  as  they  ex- 
isted among  the  rabbinical  teachers.  Cer- 
tain parallels,  it  is  true,  may  be  found  between 
his  thought  and  that  of  Stoicism,  but  they  are 
hardly  more  than  the  expression  of  general 
principles  which  all  ethical  thought  has  recog- 
nized. It  is  impossible  to  find  in  his  letters 
any  controlling  influence  of  such  university 
training  as  he  may  have  obtained  in  Tarsus. 
On  the  contrary,  Paul  manifests  a  decided 
hostility  towards  philosophy,  insisting  that 
the  "  wisdom  of  this  world  "  is  foolishness  in 
the  eyes  of  God  and  that  he  has  a  spiritual 
wisdom,  "  not  of  this  world,"  which  he  can 
share  with  the  perfect.  Just  what  this  wisdom 
really  was  his  letters  do  not  enable  us  to  say, 
but  it  may  be  surmised  that  it  was  allegorical 
interpretation  similar  to  that  which  he  occa- 
sionally used. 

Under  the  influence  of  his  rabbinical  train- 
ing Paul  does  not  hesitate  to  argue  in  a  way 
all  but  unintelligible  to  persons  trained  in 
Greek  methods  of  thought.  Such  methods 
are  to  be  seen  in  controversies  with  Jewish 
opponents  as  in  Gal.  3  :  15-22;  4:  21-31.  In 
similar  accord  with  his  teachers  is  his  con- 
stant use  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  the  au- 
thoritative oracles  of  God,  the;  Old  Testament 
literature  was  to  Paul,  and  indeed  to  all  the 
early  church  writers,  a  court  of  ajipeal  as  truly 
as  to  the  rabbis.  (Juolations  from  the  Scrip- 
tures are  often  arbitrary,  the  sentences  being 
detached  from  the  context;  but  the  early 
Christians  who  thus  were  under  the  influence  of 
contenii)()rary  theological  methods  seem  never 
to  have  doubted  the  value  of  the  method  and 
in  some  cases  approved  what  we  nmsl  believe 


were  the  even  more  pronouncedly  Alexandrian 
methods  of  ApoUos,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
"  mighty  in  the  Scriptures." 

Occasional  lack  of  proportion  both  in  the 
treatment  and  method  of  Paul  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  teaching  was  the 
outgrowth  of  definite  problems  and  sometimes 
definite  questions.  Occasionally  he  recurs  to 
the  teaching  which  he  himself  had  received, 
but  this  itself  was  probably  not  very  systematic. 
As  an  Apostle  he  claimed  original  authority 
in  that  he  had  not  been  instructed  by  the-  orig- 
inal Twelve  and  in  that  his  gospel  came  to 
him  directly  by  the  revelation  of  the  Christ. 
The  letter  to  the  Romans  is  the  most  syste- 
matized and  academic  of  his  writings  which 
have  survived,  but  it  is  an  oratorical  treatise 
rather  than  a  pedagogical  exposition.  In  it 
the  characteristics  already  mentioned  appear, 
though  less  pronouncedly  than  in  Galatians. 
Most  of  his  extant  writings,  however,  are  com- 
posed of  independent  treatments  of  specific 
problems,  such  as  marriage,  the  resurrection, 
the  position  of  women,  justification  by  faith, 
current  philosophies,  and  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 
In  them  it  is  possible  to  discover  that  germinal 
system  of  thought  which  the  theologians  have 
made  the  vertebral  column  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, but  there  is  little  of  strictly  pedagogical 
method.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  pedagogical  principles  is  apparently 
to  be  seen  in  his  refusal  to  give  his  advanced 
views  to  those  who,  like  the  Corinthians,  were 
prepared  only  for  the  "  milk  "  of  his  teaching. 

This  recognition  of  the  need  of  progress  in 
Christian  thought  becomes  more  apparent 
in  the  later  New  Testament  books,  such  as 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and  the  Letter  to 
the  Hebrews.  In  the  latter  book  the  unknown 
author  distinctly  states  that  he  intends  to 
proceed  from  the  "  elements  "  of  the  Chris- 
tian system  to  "  perfection,"  i.e.  to  a  sort  of 
Christian  gnosis.  But  the  other  New  Testa- 
ment books  arc  religious  tracts  rather  than 
educational  treatises,  and  show  no  marked 
variation  from  the  method  of  the  preacher  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  teacher.  In 
them  all  there  is  an  exclusion  of  philosophical 
and  revolutionary  doctrines,  an  inculcation 
of  patience  pending  the  "  day  of  the  Lord," 
encouragement  to  maintain  the  hope  of  the 
ajiproaehing  glorious  deliverance,  and  exhor- 
tation to  be  among  those  who  were  to  share 
in  the  triumphs  of  the  returning  Christ. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Organization  of  Edu- 
cation.—  In  the  New  Testaniciit ,  howex'cr, 
then;  are  hints  of  more  systematic  instnic- 
tional  metliods  than  the  practical  doctrinal 
exposition  of  the  apostle  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate. Christianity  is  as  much  a  creature  of 
an  institution  as  of  a  group  of  doctrines.  In 
fact,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  its  practices  have 
generally  ])receded  its  doctrinal  formulations. 

(a)  Teaching  and  Prophesying. —  While  we 
find  in  Paul  no  organized  system  of  Christian 
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instruction  we  do  find  references  to  the  "  gifts  " 
of  teaching  and  prophcsyinp;.  At  tliis  distance 
it  is  imiiossihlc  to  discover  with  absolute  pre- 
cision just  what  tiiese  "  gifts  "  were,  but  t)ie 
term  at  least  indicates  a  differentiation  of 
function  due  to  abilities  wiiicli  were  attributed 
to  the  inworking  of  the  spirit  of  (!od.  The 
teachers  undoubtedly  were  those  who  had  tlie 
ability  to  set  forth  the  sui)i)ortable  inii)Iica- 
tions  of  Christian  hojie  in  some  more  or  less 
systematic  fashion.  The  proi)hets  seem  to 
have  had  the  capacity  to  set  forth  something 
similar,  but  doubtless  with  less  reliance  ii|)oii 
logic  and  more  trust  in  tlu"  inspiration  of  the 
moment.  Paul  distinguishes  both  functions 
sharply  from  that  of  the  "  gift  "  of  "  tongues," 
which  he  regards  as  not  intended  for  "  edifica- 
tion." In  the  words  of  the  new  iirojihets  there 
lay  the  possibilities  of  convincing  the  minds 
of  the  non-believers.  In  the  work  of  the 
teachers,  there  lay  means  of  su))i)lementing 
the  practical  instruction  which  Paul  himself 
gave  in  his  letters. 

(h)  A  professional  Teaching  Body.  —  The 
development  of  the  church  further  tended  to 
differentiate  a  group  of  people  whose  business 
it  was  to  teach  in  spiritual  matters.  These 
Paul  announced  were  worthy  of  being  paid. 
Such  persons  were  evidently  not  priests  but 
doubtless  resembled  the  synagogue  preacher 
and  the  modern  pastor.  How  far  their  in- 
struction went  and  how  early  they  became  a 
distinct  class  it  is  now  impossible  to  say,  but 
that  there  was  some  instruction  in  Christian 
facts  and  doctrine  of  a  formal  sort  seems 
to  be  evident  from  Galatians  6  : 6,  and 
particularly  from  Luke  1  :  4,  in  which 
Theophilus  is  said  by  Luke  to  have  been  in- 
structed (catechized).  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  possibility  that  Mark  may 
have  belonged  to  a  class  of  church  workers 
called  the  "  ministers  of  the  word,"  but  there 
remains  a  great  obscurity  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  title.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  it  is  clear  that  instruction 
was  already  pretty  general  in  the  churches. 
To  the  need  of  such  instruction  is  doubtless 
to  be  attributed  the  reduction  to  writing  of 
the  traditions  carried  meinorikr.  Variations 
in  the  synoptic  gospels  may  fairly  well  be 
accounted  for  by  the  assumption  that  they 
represent  the  types  of  such  instruction  given 
in  different  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire.  With 
the  reduction  of  the  oral  traditions  of  Jesus 
to  writing  (a  process  which  was  doubtless  in 
the  main  comi)lete  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  in  70  a.d.),  the  possibility  of 
genuinely  catechetical  instruction  was  estab- 
lished and  such  instruction  may  be  assumed 
to  have  begun.  We  have,  however,  no  con- 
clusive evidence  of  any  particular  instruction 
of  the  young  in  Christian  doctrine. 

Summary.  —  The  pedagogical  methods  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  so  far  as  they  are  any- 
thing other  than  those  of  practical   counsels, 
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maj'  be  said  to  have  been  empirically  well 
adapted  to  conditions.  Their  subject  matter 
was  not  general  biblical  or  scientific  informa- 
tion, but  rather  i)ractical  directions  for  living; 
as  such  they  utilized  the  experiences  of  both 
teacher  and  those  taught  an<l  set  forth  the 
principles  of  the  New  Christian  idealism  in 
accordance  with  current  methods  of  thinking 
but  without  formal  institutions  or  methods 
for  instruction.  The  extraordinary  success 
of  the  new  faith  must  be  ac'counted  for  not  so 
much  by  any  novelty  in  its  pedagogical 
methods  as  by  the  apjilicability  of  its  tenets 
to  the  Ctneco-Romati  world.  S.  M. 

See  C.\TECHETic.\L  Schools;  Catechume-x.^l 
ScHOOL.s;  Chri.stian  I;duc.\tion  and  the  Eakly 
Church;  Jewish  Educ.^.tion. 
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NEW  YORK.  CITY  OF.  —  The  present 
city  of  Cireater  New  York,  as  formed  by  con- 
solidation in  1897,  includes  the  borough  of 
Manhattan,  or  New  York  proper;  the  borough 
of  the  Bronx,  to  the  north  and  east  of  Man- 
hattan; the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  formerly 
the  independent  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  itself 
a  consolidation  of  a  number  of  towns;  the 
borough  of  Queen's,  being  a  part  of  Queen's 
County,  on  Long  Island,  and  including  Flush- 
ing, Hempstead,  Jamaica,  Long  Island  City, 
and  Newtown;  and  the  borough  of  Richmond, 
coterminous  with  Statcn  Island,  in  the  lower 
bay.  The  combined  city  has  an  area  of  320 
square  miles.  The  population  of  Greater 
New  York  City  in  1910  was  4,766,883,  or 
practically  the  same  as  for  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Educational  History.  —  The  history  of  edu- 
cation in  the  state  of  New  York  during  the 
colonial  i)eriod,  both  under  the  Dutch  and 
English  rule,  has  been  traced  under  the  his- 
tory of  education  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
(See  New  York,  State  of.)  The  first  free 
school  in  the  city  after  the  Revolutionary 
Period,  was  opened  in  1787  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Manumission  of  Slaves,  with 
twelve  colored  pupils  in  attendance.  In  1794 
the  school  was  incorporated  as  the  African 
Free  School  and  a  few  years  later  a  school- 
house  was  built  in  Cliff  Street.  By  1797  small 
grants  were  made  to  the  school  by  the  city 
corporation.  The  first  free  school  for  white 
children,  enforcing  no  religious  restrictions, 
was  opened  in  1801  by  tlie  Association  of 
Women  Friends  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor, 
organized  in  1798  by  a  group  of  women  con- 
nected with  the  Societv  of  Friends. 

The  Public  School'  Society.  —  In  180.5  a 
similar  society  was  organized    by    a    number 
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of  philanthropic  citizens  and  chartered  by 
the  legislature  as  the  Free  School  Society  of 
New  York,  and  its  powers  were  extended  to 
include  in  its  educational  work  "  all  children 
who  are  the  proper  objects  of  a  gratuitous 
education."  For  the  next  few  years  the 
Society  '•eceived  aid  and  grants  from  the  city 
and  from  the  state  legislature  and  in  1815 
participated  in  the  new  State  Common  School 
Fund.  (See  New  York,  State  of.)  By 
1826  eight  schools,  with  separate  departments 
for  girls  in  nearly  all  of  them,  enrolling  345 
pupils,  were  in  operation  and  gave  instruction 
in  reading,  writing,  figures,  and  religion  (the 
children  attending  some  place  of  worship 
regularly  as  a  condition  of  admission).  The 
Lancasterian  system  was  employed  from  1817 
on.  In  1818  Lancaster  (q.v.)  lectured  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society,  which  in  1820  pub- 
lished A  Maytual  of  the  Lancasterian  Sysiein. 
But  in  spite  of  the  progress  of  the  Society, 
many  children  were  still  unprovided  for.  In 
1829  an  inquiry,  made  by  the  Common  Council, 
showed  the  following  as  the  status  of  education 
in  the  city:  — 
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As  early  as  1822  the  Society  had  considered 
the  advisability  of  organizing  instruction  in 
the  higher  branches  for  the  more  promising 
pupils,  but  no  action  was  taken  toward  ex- 
tending the  Society's  work  until  after  the 
reorganization  in  1826.  The  years  1822  to 
1824  were  marked  by  the  first  of  the  So- 
ciety's struggles  with  the  religious  organiza- 
tions which  for  so  long  had  controlled  the 
educational  situation  in  the  city.  The  Society's 
work  was  largely  cut  into  by  some  church- 
supported  Lancasterian  schools.  The  matter 
was  carried  to  the  legislature,  and,  after  a 
long  struggle,  the  basis  of  apportionment  was 
changed  by  giving  all  of  the  New  York  City 
school  money  to  the  Common  Council  for 
distribution  as  they  saw  fit.  The  Council, 
after  deliberation,  unanimously  decided  to  cut 
off  all  church  schools  from  the  grants,  and  the 
year  1824  thus  marks  an  important  step  in 
the  establishment  of  a  non-denominational 
public  school  system  for  the  city. 

In  1820  the  Society  changed  its  name  by 
charter  from  the  Free  School  Society,  to  The 
Public  School  Society  of  New  York,  and  was 
authorized  to  charge  tuition  fees  for  instruc- 


tion, and  to  grant  remittances  of  fees  to  those 
too  poor  to  pay.  Large  numbers  of  parents 
who  had  previously  sent  their  children  to  the 
Society's  schools  found  themselves  now  "  too 
poor  to  pay  and  too  proud  to  confess  their 
poverty."  The  result  was  that  the  schools, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  had 
enrolled  3457  children,  in  six  months  fell  off 
to  2999,  two  thirds  of  them  being  pay  pupils. 
In  1818  the  legislature  had  granted  the  Society 
aid  from  the  license  money  paid  by  dealers 
in  lottery  tickets,  and  in  1829  a  property  tax 
of  one  eighth  of  a  mill  was  granted  in  addition 
for  maintenance.  With  increasing  revenue, 
it  was  soon  decided  to  make  the  schools  free 
to  all. 

In  1827  the  Public  School  Society  organized 
a  "  junior  department  "  in  School  No.  8,  with 
a  woman  as  teacher,  for  children  of  three  years 
and  upward,  and  taught  on  the  Lancasterian 
system.  In  1828  the  Infant  School  Society, 
which  had  opened  its  first  school  in  1827,  was 
permitted  to  establish  its  second  school  in 
Public  School  No.  10.  In  1829  a  report  was 
made  to  the  Board  favoring  the  infant  school 
system  of  training,  and  in  1830  the  junior 
department  of  No.  8  was  converted  into  an 
infant  school.  The  new  designation  of  pri- 
mary department  was  now  applied  to  such 
schools,  and  women  teachers  were  decided  upon 
for  them.  From  this  time  on,  the  primary  de- 
partments became  an  important  part  of  the 
Society's  work.  The  Society  in  1830  had 
eleven  buildings,  containing  twenty-one  schools, 
and  having  an  attendance  of  6178.  Two  of  the 
schools  were  infant  schools,  and  three  were 
coeducational.  In  1832  the  monitorial  system 
was  in  large  part  abandoned.  A  committee 
on  primary  schools  was  appointed  by  the 
Society,  and  it  was  decided  to  organize  ten  such 
schools,  under  women  teachers,  for  children 
four  to  ten  years  of  age,  and  after  the  Boston 
plan,  where  the  committee  had  visited  and 
inspected  the  schools.  In  1833  the  first  free 
evening  schools  were  established,  but  they  were 
abandoned  a  few  years  later.  In  1834  the 
Manumission  Society  turned  over  its  buildings 
and  equipment  to  the  Public  School  Society, 
and  these  schools  became  the  African  (in 
1838  changed  to  colored)  schools  of  the  city. 
In  1834  also  a  special  Saturday  school,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  female  monitors  employed 
in  the  primary  schools  and  departments,  was 
established,  and  in  1835  similar  schools  for 
the  monitors  in  the  boys'  schools  were  i)rovidcd. 
In  1828  the  Society  had  appointed  a  "  visitor  " 
to  look  after  attendance,  and,  in  1833,  the 
title  was  changed  to  "  agent  "  and  he  was 
also  made  a  business  supervisor  for  the  city. 
In  1837  the  office  of  superintendent  of  repairs 
was  created,  an  office  wliich  gradually  devel- 
oped into  that  of  school  arciiitect. 

Creation  of  the  Board  of  Education.  —  In 
1842  the  first  board  of  education  was  created 
as  a  result  of  the  claim  of  denominations  whicii 
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desired  to  share  in  I  he  scIhkiI  funds  of  the 
Society,  city,  and  state.  Jvicli  of  the  .seventeen 
wards  of  the  city  was  created  a  separate  si^iiool 
town,  and  a  lioard  of  education,  composed 
of  two  commissioners  for  each  ward,  was  to 
be  elected  by  tlie  people.  l<;aeli  ward  was  also 
to  elect  two  inspectors  and  five  trustees  to  act 
as  a  local  school  board.  Kxisting  schools 
were  not  disturbed,  but  iiulilic  funds  could 
not  now  be  granted  to  any  school  or  society 
"  in  which  any  religious  sectarian  doctrine 
or  tenet  shall  be  taught,  inculcated,  or  i)rac- 
ticed." 

The  new  Boarii  of  I'lducalion  began  o])era- 
tions  in  1S42,  o])ened  its  first  school  in  1S43, 
and  by  1S4S  had  twenty  ward  schools,  two 
l)riinary  schools,  and  two  colored  schools  in 
operation.  The  new  system  was  ctunbersome, 
inijierfect,  and  lacked  the  intelligent  direction 
of  the  old  Public  School  Society,  but  made 
very  substantial  progress.  For  some  years 
the  two  school  systems  existed  side  by  side, 
with  more  or  less  friction.  Under  the  new 
system  the  old  monitorial  plan  of  instruction 
was  either  greatly  restricted  or  entirely 
abandoned.  The  buildings  erected  by  the 
Board  had  more  and  smaller  classrooms  and 
more  teachers,  and  this  and  other  popular 
features  of  the  ward  schools,  as  they  were 
called,  gave  them  a  great  advantage  over  those 
of  the  Public  School  Society.  In  1848  the 
right  of  the  Society  to  build  any  additional 
schools  was  questioned  by  the  Board,  and  later 
I)rohibited  by  the  legislature.  This  placed 
the  old  Society  at  the  mercy  of  the  new  Board 
of  Education,  ami  in  1853  the  two  were  con- 
solidated. The  Public  School  Society  passed 
out  of  existence  after  forty-eight  years  of  serv- 
ice, turning  over  to  the  citv  school  propertv 
valued  at  $604,820.46.  During  the  period  of 
its  existence  the  Society  had  educated  over 
600,000  children  and  more  than  1200  teachers. 
By  the  terms  of  the  consolidation  act,  fifteen 
members  of  the  Society  were  elected  to  seats 
in  the  Board  of  Education.  The  new  Board 
assumed  control  of  a  school  system  consisting 
of  214  rooms  or  departments,  twenty-one  of 
which  were  for  colored  children. 

Work  of  the  Board  of  Education.  —  The 
Board  of  Education  from  the  first  began  an 
active  campaign  to  establish  schools.  During 
the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence  the  city  in- 
creased 60  per  cent  in  poindation,  while  the 
schools  increased  120  per  cent.  In  1847  even- 
ing elementary  schools  were  reestablished,  and 
in  1849  a  free  academy  which  in  1866  became 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  (q.v.). 
In  1841  a  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
elected  by  the  county  board  of  sujiervisors, 
had  been  created,  and  in  LSfil  the  legislature 
granted  the  Board  permission  to  appoint  a 
city  superintendent  of  schools,  one  or  more 
assistant  superintendents,  and  a  sujierin- 
tendent  of  school  buildings.  By  1860  the 
Board  had  under  its  control  forty-seven  gram- 


mar schools  for  boys,  forty-seven  grammar 
schools  for  girls,  eighty-seven  primary  schools 
and  departments,  and  eleven  colored  schools, 
a  total  of  102  schools,  employing  1548  teachers, 
and  having  an  average  attendance  of  55,0.50 
pupils.  By  1870  tlu^rc;  wen^  190  schools, 
2407  teachers,  and  an  average  attendance  of 
85,307  pu])ils.  The  population  of  the  city  at 
this  time  was  942,292,  and  the  school  popula- 
tion about  200,000.  In  1860  the  evening 
school  system  was  remodeled,  and  the  first 
evening  high  school  was  estalilished.  In 
1869  a  Female  Normal  and  High  School 
was  authorized  and  established,  which,  in 
1888,  was  transformed  into  the  City  Normal 
College.  In  1869  corporal  i)unishment  was 
prohibited;  in  1871  the  first  law  permitting 
the  issue  of  school  bonds  was  enacted;  in 
1873  the  Nautical  School  was  established; 
in  1874  the  first  compulsory  education  law 
was  passed,  and  a  supervisor  of  truancy  was 
appointed  the  following  year;  in  1884  the 
separate  colored  schools  were  abolished;  in 
1888  the  free  public  lecture  system  was  es- 
tablished; and  in  1887,  1888,  and  1890  addi- 
tional evening  high  schools  were  created. 
The  period  from  1860  to  1890  has  been  termed 
the  period  of  peaceful  expansion.  Only  minor 
improvements  were  made  during  this  period, 
the  chief  legislation  during  these  three  decades 
relating  to  the  comiiosition  of  the  governing 
bodies,  with  the  district  trustee  system  as  the 
chief  point  of  issue.  In  1871  a  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  as  a  branch  of  the  city 
government,  was  ])rovided  for,  with  a  Board 
of  Education  of  twelve,  all  appointed  by  the 
mayor.  These  two  laws  appear  to  have  been 
in  advance  of  the  public  sentiment  of  the  time, 
and  in  1873  they  were  repealed,  and  the  law 
of  1864  virtually  reenacted.  This  reestab- 
lished the  district  boards,  and,  in  part,  the  dis- 
trict system  of  school  control.  The  Board 
of  Education  of  twenty-one  members  was  to 
be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  the  Board  was 
in  turn  to  appoint  the  ward  boards  of  five 
district  trustees  each.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion became  a  legislative  and  supervisory 
body,  and  the  district  trustees  ajipointed 
teachers,  looked  after  the  school  property,  and 
recommended  principals  and  vice-princijials 
to  the  central  Board  for  appointment.  In  this 
condition  the  organization  of  the  New  York 
City  schools  remained  until  1890. 

The  ward  system  at  its  best  was  unsatis- 
factory as  a  system,  and  gave  rise  to  much 
complaint.  In  the  selection  of  the  boards 
it  was  generally  believed  that  religious  and 
racial  questions,  rather  than  educational  effi- 
ciency, were  dominant.  The  schools  were 
criticized  as  narrow  and  partial,  and  were 
often  suspected  of  proselyting  the  children 
who  attended  them.  The  criticism  rose  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  legislature  directed 
the  mayor  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
revise  tlie    school    organization    for    the    city 
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and  to  report  to  the  next  legislature.  The  bill 
proposed  failed  of  enactment  at  the  sessions 
of  1S94,  1895,  and  1896,  the  district  trustee 
system  being  the  center  around  which  the 
battle  was  waged.  P^inally,  a  substitute  bill 
was  adopted  which  abolished  the  trustees  and 
created  a  board  of  superintendents,  the  latter 
to  have  the  power  to  nominate  all  principals, 
vice-principals,  and  teachers;  to  recommend 
the  course  of  study;  to  manage  and  supervise 
the  schools;  and  to  examine  and  license 
teachers.  No  change  was  made  in  the  Board 
of  Education  itself  or  in  the  manner  of  its 
appointment,  except  to  make  it  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  board  of  trustees,  with  power  to 
legislate  and  approve,  but  with  little  power 
to  initiate.  This  law  was  the  most  important 
reform  accomplished  in  the  New  York  City 
school  department  in  half  a  century,  and,  with 
the  district  trustees  abolished,  the  way  for 
future  progress  was  at  last  clear.  Nearly 
all  of  the  important  progress  in  the  city  school 
system  has  been  made  since  this  elimination 
of  the  district  system  in  1896. 

Brooklyn.  —  In  Brooklyn,  as  in  New  Amster- 
dam, the  minister  preceded  the  schoolmaster. 
Prolial)ly  the  first  school  on  Long  Island  was 
provided  at  Flatbush,  in  about  1653,  though 
the  first  regular  and  full  appointment  as  school- 
master appears  to  have  been  in  1660.  The 
first  school  tax  was  levied  in  1661  for  a  school 
opened  in  Breucklyn.  A  third  school  was 
opened  in  1663  in  Bushwiek  (later  reorganized 
as  the  first  school  in  Williamsburg),  and  a 
fourth  school  was  opened  the  same  year  in 
Bedford.  Other  schools  were  first  organized 
in  Flatbush  in  1675,  (Jravesend  in  1728,  and 
New  Lots  in  1740.  Two  other  schools  were 
organized  at  Wallabout  Creek  and  at  Gowanus 
before  the  Revolution.  All  of  these  schools 
later  became  a  part  of  the  pultlic  school  system 
of  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  The  Dutch  language 
was  employed  at  first,  but  from  1758  up  to 
1800  both  the  Dutch  and  the  English  language 
were  used.  In  the  Bushwiek  school  Dutch 
was  taught  up  to  about  1835.  As  late  as  1770 
the  town  of  Brooklyn  contained  only  one  school, 
with  nineteen  pupils.  In  that  year  a  school- 
house  was  built  by  subscription,  and  the  sub- 
scribers elected  trustees  to  manage  the  school 
and  to  admit  free  those  unable  to  pay  tuition. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  Gowanus  school  (later 
Brooklyn  No.  2)  was  organized  as  a  school 
district  under  the  new  State  School  Law  of 
1810.  In  1815  the  first  distribution  from  the 
State  Common  School  Fund  was  received,  and 
in  1816  Brooklyn  levied  a  village  tax  of  $2000 
to  open  another  school.  At  that  time  there 
were  552  children  in  the  village  not  attending 
private  or  church  schools.  Six  other  schools 
are  reported  as  having  been  organized  in  the 
village  before  the  incorporation  of  the  city 
of  Brooklyn  in  1834. 

On  the  organization  of  the  city,  the  Com- 
mon Council  was  given  power  to  organize  the 


schools.  This  was  then  done  on  the  district 
system  plan,  the  Council  appointing  three 
trustees  for  each  school  in  the  city,  who  were 
in  turn  to  select  the  teachers  and  to  manage 
the  school.  For  the  city  as  a  whole  the  Council 
also  appointed  three  inspectors  and  three 
commissioners,  by  way  of  integrating  and  har- 
monizing the  district  control.  This  form  of 
organization  continued  up  to  1843,  when  the 
first  governing  body  for  the  schools  of  the 
whole  city  was  created.  The  Council  was 
created  a  Board  of  School  Commissioners, 
with  power  to  appoint  two  or  more  persons 
from  each  school  district,  for  three-year  terms, 
to  constitute,  w-ith  the  mayor  and  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  a  city  Board  of 
Education.  In  1847  the  Board  of  Education 
was  authorized  to  appoint  a  Superintendent 
of  schools  for  the  city.  In  1854  the  city  of 
Williamsburg  and  the  town  of  Flatbush  were 
consolidated  with  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and 
the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Education 
was  increased  to  forty-five,  at  which  it  re- 
mained during  the  rest  of  its  history.  In  1862 
the  mayor  was  given  the  power  of  nomination 
of  members,  and  in  1882  he  was  given  full 
power  of  appointment.  In  1873  the  schools 
were  organized  under  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  of  the  city  government,  and 
the  title  of  the  superintendent  was  changed 
accordingly. 

Beginning  with  the  organization  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  1843,  the  important 
steps  in  the  evolution  of  the  Brooklyn  school 
system  may  be  briefly  traced.  After  several 
attempts  to  conduct  Saturday  normal  classes, 
a  teachers'  training  school  was  established  in 
1885,  with  a  one  year's  course  of  instruction. 
The  first  uniform  course  of  study  was  prepared 
in  1866,  and  remained  almost  unchanged  for 
twenty-one  years.  In  1874  the  first  unifica- 
tion of  the  grammar  school  work  was  made 
by  a  provision  for  uniform  examinations  for 
the  completion  of  the  grammar  schools.  In 
1876,  following  the  enactment  of  the  first 
compulsory  education  law  in  1874,  a  superin- 
tendent of  truancy  and  five  agents  were  ap- 
pointed; in  1878  two  attendance  schools  were 
provided;  and  in  1895  a  truant  school  was 
created  by  the  Board.  In  1851  the  first 
evening  high  school  had  been  established,  and 
in  1880  a  second  evening  high  school  was  pro- 
vided for.  In  1883  a  head  drawing  teacher 
was  appointed;  in  1890  a  supervisor  of  drawing 
and  in  1896  a  director  of  sewing  and  four 
sewing  teachers.  In  1897  the  first  public 
kindergartens  were  opened.  In  1878  the  Cen- 
tral Grammar  School,  with  a  two  years' 
course,  was  opened;  in  1887  the  course  was 
extended  to  three  years;  and  in  1890  a  four 
years'  cla.ssical  course  was  first  outlined.  In 
1891  a  Boys'  High  School  and  a  Girls'  High 
School  were  evolved  out  of  the  ('entral  Gram- 
mar School.  In  1894  the  Manual  Training 
High   School    was   created,    and   in    1895   the 
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Erasmus  Ilall  Academy  in  Flatl)ush  was 
acccptod  and  transformed  into  the  Erasmus 
Hal!  IliRh  Scliool.  In  1SS3  the  Brooklyn 
HriilRe  was  opened,  and  led  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  Brooklyn. 

From  the  organization  of  the  city  in  IS'M 
the  Council  had  been  ])ermitted  to  appoint 
boards  of  school  trustees  of  three  to  look  after 
and  manage  each  school.  In  1851  this  was 
definitely  tr;insformed  into  the  "  Local  Com- 
mittee System,"  of  three  trustees  for  each 
school.  When  high  schools  and  training 
schools  were  established,  local  committees  for 
these  were  also  established,  and  in  time  the  sys- 
tem grew  so  formidable  that  substantial  prog- 
ress under  it  was  very  slow,  if  not  almost 
impossible.  The  local  committee  system  and 
the  unwieldiness  of  the  large  lioard  of  Educa- 
tion were  subjects  of  discussion  and  criticism 
for  years,  and  in  1894-1895  efforts  were  made 
to  secure  a  more  centralized  ailministration 
and  a  Board  of  Education  of  fifteen  members. 
Before  anything  was  accomplished,  however, 
Brooklyn  in  1897  became  a  part  of  the  city 
of  Creater  Xew  York. 

Present  System.  —  The  Greater  New  York 
charter  of  1897  provided  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  old  city  of  New  York,  including  the 
Bronx,  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  a  part  of  the  then 
Queen's  County,  and  all  of  Richmond  County 
into  one  greater  city  organization.  The  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  Boards  were  continued 
without  change,  the  different  town  and  county 
school  organizations  in  Richmond  County 
were  consolidated  under  one  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  same  was  done  for  that  part  of 
Queen's  County  which  was  annexed.  The 
city  superintendents  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn became  borough  superintendents,  and 
borough  superintendents  were  to  be  appointed 
for  Richmond  and  Queen's.  A  Central  Board 
of  Education  of  nineteen  members  was  to 
be  constituted,  by  representation  from  each 
of  the  boroughs.  The  result  was  a  federation, 
with  no  more  disturbance  of  existing  conditions 
than  was  necessary,  and  with  no  great  powers 
lodged  with  the  Central  Board.  In  Brooklyn 
the  local  committee  system  was  expressly 
continued,  and  this  was  not  abolished  until 
the  new  Charter  of  1901.  The  Central 
Board  was  made  the  custodian,  also,  of  all 
school  moneys,  and  was  reciuired  to  appoint 
a  School  Treasurer  and  to  establish  a  dis- 
bursing office. 

The  disadvantages  of  having  four  borough 
school  boards  and  a  loosely  organized  central 
body  were  so  many  that,  after  four  years  of 
trial,  the  plan  was  abandoned.  In  1901  a 
revised  charter  was  obtained  for  the  greater 
city  which  unified  the  different  parts  of  the 
school  system  for  the  first  time,  and  witli 
certain  minor  changes  still  continues. 

The  school  system  as  at  present  organized 
is  directed  by  a  Board  of  Education  of  forty- 
six  members,   appointed  by  the  mayor.      Of 


these,  twenty-two  are  appointed  from  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  fourteen  from  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn,  four  from  the  Borough 
of  the  Bronx,  four  from  the  l^orough  of  (Juecn's, 
and  two  from  the  Borough  of  Richmond.  An 
executive  committee  of  fifteen  directs  much 
of  the  work  of  the  Board,  and  fourteen  com- 
mittees look  after  various  special  lines  of  work. 
The  city  is  divided  by  the  Board  of  Education 
into  forty-six  school  (iistricts,  for  each  of  which 
a  board  of  five  citizens  is  appointed  by  the 
borough  president.  One  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  design.utcd  by  its  president,  and 
the  district  superintendent  of  schools  having 
supervision  of  tin;  district,  are  also  members 
of  each  local  board.  These  local  district 
boards  are  largely  advisory  in  function,  but 
have  some  important  suiiervisory  {jowers  over 
the  school  property  of  the  district. 

The  Board  of  Education  appoints  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  the  city,  and  eight 
associate  superintendents,  who  together  con- 
stitute the  board  of  superintendents,  and,  on 
their  recommendation,  the  Board  appoints 
the  district  superintendents,  of  whom  there 
are  twenty-six.  The  initiative  in  practically 
all  educational  matters  is  given  to  this  board 
of  superintendents,  and  its  educational  powers 
are  large.  A  board  of  four  examiners  has 
control  of  the  examination  and  certification 
of  all  teachers  and  principals.  The  Board 
of  Education  appoints  a  superintendent  of 
lectures,  who  has  charge  of  the  free  lecture 
system  iq.v.)  of  the  city;  a  superintendent  of  li- 
braries, who  looks  after  the  libraries  and  library 
work  in  connection  with  the  schools;  and  a 
board  of  retirement,  to  administer  the  Teach- 
ers' Retirement  Law. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  allowed  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  three-mill  tax  for  salaries,  but  all 
other  expenses  are  wholly  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment for  the  City,  to  whom  the  Board  must 
apply  for  funds.  The  Board  of  Education 
possesses  by  law  such  general  powers  as  are 
necessary  to  establish  and  control  a  complex 
city  school  system.  The  city  superintendent 
of  schools  has  a  seat  in  the  Board,  with  the 
right  to  speak  but  not  to  vote.  He  is  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation laws,  and  nominates  all  attendance 
officers  for  appointment.  He  assigns  their 
duties  to  his  subordinates,  and  oversees  their 
work.  He  presides  over  the  board  of  super- 
intendents and  the  board  of  examiners.  The 
board  of  superintendents  nominates  all  district 
superintendents,  principals,  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  teachers;  selects  all  textbooks,  ap- 
paratus, and  supplies;  nominates  the  directors 
of  the  special  branches  of  instruction,  and  as- 
signs the  assistants  to  their  work;  recommends 
changes  in  grades,  cla.sses,  and  courses  of  study; 
and  determines  all  j)romotions  and  transfers 
of  teachers  and  supervisors,  subject  to  the 
approval   of   the    Board   of    Education.      The 
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district  superintendents  are  assigned  to  the 
supervision  of  different  districts  of  the  city, 
or  to  different  brandies  or  divisions  of  tlie 
educational  work. 

Scope  of  the  School  System.  —  In  size  and 
complexity  the  school  system  of  the  greater 
city  is  virtually  a  great  state  school  system 
in  a  condensed  form.  The  city  of  New  York 
enrolls  a  larger  number  of  children,  employs 
four  fifths  as  many  teachers,  and  expends 
half  as  much  again  for  education  as  the 
state  of  Ohio.  The  school  census  of  the 
city  exceeds  a  million  and  a  half  of  children; 
about  800,000  children  are  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance at  the  public  schools;  a  city  college, 
a  large  normal  school,  and  branch  training 
schools,  twenty-two  day  high  schools  and  a 
dozen  evening  high  schools,  about  two  hun- 
dred day  and  about  fifty  evening  elementary 
schools,  trade  schools,  a  system  of  vacation 
schools  and  playgrounds,  a  nautical  school, 
and  an  extensive  evening  lecture  system  are 
maintained;  about  18,000  teachers,  and  a  thou- 
sand supervisory  officers  are  employed;  and 
the  current  expenses  total  about  thirty-five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  are  increasing  con- 
stantly and  rapidly.  The  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  (q.v.),  located  in  Manhattan, 
is  one  of  the  large  and  important  colleges  of 
the  United  States.  The  city  normal  school 
is  also  a  large  and  an  important  institution. 
Training  schools  are  also  maintained  in  Brook- 
lyn and  Queen's.  The  high  schools  employ 
about  1500  teachers,  and  enroll  about  40,000 
students.  They  represent  different  lines  of  in- 
struction, there  being  manual  training,  com- 
mercial, and  vocational  high  schools,  as  well 
as  high  schools  of  the  more  traditional  types. 
A  number  of  evening  high  schools  of  different 
types  are  maintained  in  the  different  boroughs, 
the  evening  vocational  or  trade  schools  being 
of  an  excellent  type. 

Educational  Conditions.  —  The  greater  city 
has  recently  made  very  remarkable  endeavors 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  a  very  com- 
plex and  difficult  educational  situation.  Most 
of  the  important  progress  has  been  made  since 
the  elimination  of  the  district  system,  and  the 
inauguration  of  the  present  system  of  school 
control.  Owing  to  the  very  rapid  growth  of 
the  city  from  births  and  immigration,  the 
struggle  to  provide  seating  accommodations 
for  all  has  been  a  long  and  as  yet  an  unsuccess- 
ful one,  despite  the  erection  of  numbers  of 
excellf^nt  new  buildings.  The  buildings  erected 
within  the  |)ast  fifteen  years  are  among 
the  best  of  their  kind.  The  educational  prob- 
lem is  rendered  especially  difficult  by  the  fact 
that  New  York  City  is  one  of  the  most  cos- 
mopolitan cities  in  the  world,  and  hence  has 
large  numbers  of  children  of  foreign  parentage 
in  the  schools.  Over  one  third  of  the  total 
poi)ulation  is  foreign  born,  and  about  three 
fourths  of  the  population  is  of  foreign  parent- 
age.    The  Germans,  Irish,  Italians,   Russians, 


Austrians,  and  English,  in  the  order  given,  are 
the  leading  foreign  nationalities,  though  al- 
most every  foreign  nationality  and  race  is 
represented  in  the  city's  population.  This, 
with  the  congestion  of  population,  the  large 
amount  of  poverty,  and  the  absence  of  tlie 
wholesome  home  restraints  to  which  the  chil- 
dren of  these  foreign  peoples  are  accustomed 
in  Europe,  makes  the  educational  problem 
in  the  city  especially  difficult.  The  peculiar 
conditions  call  for  a  centralized  educational 
administration  and  for  a  high  ciuality  of  educa- 
tional leadership.  To  cope  bettor  with  the 
truancy  and  child  labor  situations  new  legis- 
lation of  an  important  kind  has  recently  been 
obtained,  and  the  metropolitan  school  census 
law  recently  enacted,  under  which  the  police 
make  an  annual  house  to  house  investigation, 
gives  the  city  of  New  York  the  best  school 
census  law  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 
As  might  naturally  be  expected  in  a  city  where 
the  schools  were  for  so  long  relatively  poor 
and  the  public  school  system  incomplete,  and 
in  a  city  possessing  so  large  a  foreign  element, 
the  private  school  and  the  parochial  school 
abound,  though  these  schools  have  not  in- 
creased so  rapidly  since  the  public  schools 
have  come  to  represent  a  higher  tj'pe  of  public 
education.  E.  P.  C. 
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NEW  YORK,  THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE 
CITY  OF. —  The  capstone  of  the  free  public 
educational  system  of  New  York  City.  In 
response  to  the  repeated  proposals  to  found  a 
Latin  School  or  an  Academy,  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  legislature  of  1846  to  study 
the  advisability  of  such  a  step.  The  ]ilan  for 
an  institution  of  higher  learning  was  sulimitted 
to  the  people  in  the  election  of  1847  and  was 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  The  Free 
Academy  opened  its  doors  with  143  students 
and  a  faculty  of  nine,  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Horace  Webster.  The  Free 
Academy  was  an  attempt  to  evolve  an  insti- 
tution that  combined  both  high  school  and 
college,  and  ))roved  most  successful.  Its 
students  and  its  faculty   gradually   increased, 
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its  sfjuuhuds  were  steadily  raised  until  it 
roiiched  the  level  of  the  best  of  the  eastern 
colleges. 

In  1866  the  name  was  chanRed  to  The  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  a  title  more  in  kcep- 
inR  with  the  rank  and  tlie  scope  of  its  work. 
Under  the  direetion  of  its  second  ])resident. 
General  Alexander  S.  Webb,  the  sphere  of 
work  of  the  college  increased  in  suidi  i)ropor- 
tions  that  annexes  were  built  and  temporary 
([uarters  were  hired  in  atljoining  buildings. 
Hy  the  close  of  the  century,  the  pressure  of  a 
rapidly  growing  student  body  made  it  evident 
that  new  ((uarters  were  inii)erative.  The  city 
provided  .$.5, ()()(), 000  for  a  new  hoTne  of  five 
i)uildings  on  Wasliington  Heights,  with  an 
e(iuipinent  unsurpassed.  In  1908  these  new 
structures  were  given  over  to  a  student  body 
of  over  4000,  inclmling  the  preparatory  cla.sscs, 
an  instructing  (•or|)s  of  about  230  und(T  the 
presidency  of  John  P'inley.  The  college  not 
only  provides' tuition  for  1300  college  students 
and  over  2.500  jireijaratory  students,  but  also 
si)ecial  instruction  for  over  3000  teachers  of 
the  citj'  schools  and  for  500  evening  students, 
and  musical  recitals  and  lectures  for  the  pro- 
motion of  higher  musical  interests  to  tens  of 
thousands.  All  these  activities  are  carried 
on  through  an  annual  appropriation  of  about 
$600,000. 

The  aim  of  the  college  is  to  enable  all  am- 
bitious young  men,  properly  prepared,  to 
obtain  the  cultural  advantages  of  a  higher 
education,  to  foster  in  them  a  civic  and  social 
conscience,  to  develop  an  ideal  citizen  body. 
A  free  education  of  college  grade  is  open  to  all 
the  city's  sons,  irrespective  of  race,  creed,  or 
class.  Unlike  the  civic  universities  of  England, 
often  placed  in  the  same  class,  the  College  col- 
lects no  fees,  makes  no  charges  for  books  and 
apparatus,  and  does  not  depend  upon  the 
bounty  or  the  philanthropy  of  any  private 
individual.  (See  Municip.\l  Colleges  and 
Universities.) 

The  present  organization  of  the  College 
dates  back  to  1900.  Prior  to  that  year  the 
trustees  of  the  College  were  also  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  schools. 
Occupied  with  the  vexing  problems  in  the 
education  of  7.50,000  children,  the  Board  could 
not  properly  direct  the  policies  of  this  single 
institution.  In  1900  the  Legislature  gave 
the  College  a  separate  board  of  nine  trustees, 
who  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  the 
City  for  a  definite  term.  Beneficial  results 
soon  followed  in  the  wake  of  this  change,  for 
it  brought  increased  familiarization  with  the 
needs  of  the  College,  and  concentrated  effort 
towards  the  realization  of  the  cherished  plans 
for  a  new  and  fitting  home. 

The  standards  of  admission  are  on  the  same 
high  level  as  those  in  the  leading  eastern  col- 
leges. Students  are  admitted  by  a  certificate 
of  the  College  Entrance  Board,  or  by  a  di- 
ploma of  the  city  high  schools  or  of  Townsend 


Harris  Hall,  lh(!  Preparatory  Department  of 
the  College. 

The  spirit  infused  by  the  early  authorities 
reflected  their  West  Point  training.  The 
College  is  still  characterized  by  severe  dis- 
cipline, rigorous  mental  work,  a  strict  marking 
system,  an  emphasis  on  those  subjects  that 
give  mental  fiber.  The  classics  are  studied 
very  intensively,  and  more  mathematics  is 
usually  re(iuire(i  than  by  other  colleges  in  the 
country.  The  existing  curriculum  is  an  at- 
tempt to  retain  the  rigor  of  the  old  course 
and  rational  latitude;  for  personal  choice. 
Six  courses  are  offered:  these  are  grouped 
under  two  heads,  viz.  those  leading  to  the 
B.A.  degree,^  classical,  Latin-French,  modern 
language;  and  those  to  the  B.S.  degree, — 
general  science,  biology-chemistry,  mechanical. 
AH  work  is  prescribed  through  the  sophomore 
year.  In  the;  junior  and  the  senior  year 
ample  opportunity  is  given,  through  electives, 
for  the  pursuit  of  s])ecial  interests  and  the 
cultivation  of  individual  powers.  The  Col- 
lege was  the  first  to  establish  a  chair  in  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  the  first  to  organize  a  Depart- 
ment of  Mechanic  Arts.  It  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  movement  to  introduce  the 
sciences  and  place  them  on  a  par  with  the 
classics.  It  responded  to  the  pressure  of 
needs  of  the  day  by  organizing  in  the  last 
decade  departments  of  public  speaking,  physi- 
cal training  and  hygiene,  education,  econom- 
ics and  social  science,  and  music. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  college  course, 
the  College  cares  for  a  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment, Townsend  Harris  Hall,  with  more  than 
2500  pupils.  In  the  hope  of  reaching  those 
worthy  j'oung  men  who  through  force  of  cir- 
cumstances were  denied  the  benefits  of  a  col- 
lege education,  the  Evening  Sessions  were 
organized  in  1910.  A  freshman  class  of  over 
200  enrolled,  each  meeting  the  same  entrance 
requirements  as  those  which  govern  admis- 
sion to  the  day  sessions.  Over  500  evening 
students  are  at  present  pursuing  regular  studies 
of  college  grade,  striving  either  to  complete 
an  interrupted  course,  or  merely  for  personal 
development.  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  teachers  of  the  city  school  system  who 
are  endeavoring  to  improve  their  professional 
standing,  it  offers  under  its  auspices  regular 
courses  in  education,  English,  comparative 
literature,  science,  etc.  Over  3000  teachers 
are  in  regular  attendance.  The  successful 
completion  of  these  courses  entitles  the  teacher 
to  partial  exemption  in  promotion  examina- 
tions given  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
New  York  City. 

The  student  body  is  different  from  that 
which  one  finds  in  the  average  eastern  college. 
The  enormous  population  of  the  city  furnishes 
the  students.  There  is  no  dormitory  life. 
The  young  men  scatter  over  the  city  each  day 
when  college  labors  and  activities  are  over. 
The  great   majority  of    these  students  would 
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be  denied  a  college  education  if  it  were  not 
for  the  opportunity  which  the  College  extends 
to  them.  Social  life  and  social  spirit,  how- 
ever, are  not  absent.  The  students  form 
their  friendships  in  one  of  a  large  number  of 
literary,  debating,  or  science  societies,  and  in 
the  round  of  popular  fraternities.  Though 
the  institution  is  nonsectarian,  it  is  not  ir- 
religious; the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  the 
Newman  Club,  the  Menorah  Society,  keep 
alive  the  religious  spirit  which  many  students 
bring  to  the  College. 

A  municipal  college,  more  than  any  other, 
must  constantly  be  alive  to  its  obligations  to 
the  community.  The  College  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  its  attempt  to  meet  its  social 
responsibility,  has  given  its  best  graduates 
to  the  city  school  system.  In  the  capacity 
of  teachers,  principals,  superintendents,  su- 
pervisors of  evening  education  or  of  free  public 
lecture  centers,  those  who  gained  their  inspira- 
tion at  the  College  are  striving  in  the  colossal 
task  of  Americanizing  the  cosmopolitan  and 
foreign  population  of  the  city.  The  College 
has  its  full  quota  of  leading  members  of  the 
New  York  Bar,  of  eminent  surgeons,  of  il- 
lustrious engineers,  of  experts  in  sanitation,  of 
leaders  in  architecture  and  in  every  phase  of 
human  endeavor.  J.  H.  F. 

NEW     YORK     SCHOOL     JOURNAL.  — 

See  JouRN.\Li.sM,   Educatiox.^l. 

NEW  YORK,  STATE  OF.  —  First  settled 
by  the  Dutch  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  it  was  surrendered  to  the  English 
in  1664,  and  remained  under  their  rule  until 
the  Revolution.  In  1788  New  York  entered 
the  Union  as  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states. 
In  size,  the  state  is  the  largest  east  of  Illinois 
and  north  of  North  Carolina.  Its  area  is 
47,6.54  square  miles,  which  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  England.  The  total  population  in 
1910  was  9,11.3,614,  which  was  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  state,  and  in  its  density  of 
population,  191.2  per  square  mile,  the  state 
ranks  fifth.  For  administrative  purposes  the 
state  is  divided  into  si.xty-one  counties,  and 
these  in  turn  into  superintendency  districts, 
cities,  towns,  and  school  districts. 

Educational  History.  —  Under  the  Dutch. 
—  New  Netherlands  was  founded  by  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  as  a  commercial  venture. 
New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York  City)  was  the 
seat  of  the  government  and  the  principal 
settlement.  By  the  time  of  the  English  oc- 
cupation about  a  dozen  villages  had  been 
settled,  principally  on  western  Long  Island 
and  along  the  Hudson  River.  So  far  as  is 
known,  the  first  school  of  the  colony  was 
opened  at  New  Amsterdam  in  1638  by  Adam 
Roelantscn  (the  formerly  accepted  date  of 
1633  is  now  considered  to  be  unauthorized). 
This  school,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  Nether- 
lands, was  a  parochial  school,  the  joint  con- 


cern of  the  civil  authorities  (the  West  India 
Company)  and  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 
The  former  pai<l  the  salaries  and  exercised  the 
principal  control;  the  latter  licensed  the  school- 
masters and  exercised  a  certain  supervision 
over  the  teaching.  The  schoolmaster  was 
(generally)  also  the  reader  (voorlezer)  and 
precentor  (voorsarigcr)  in  the  church,  and 
often  acted  as  sexton  besides.  In  addition 
to  his  salary  from  the  company  he  received 
tuition  fees  from  all  the  pupils  except  the  poor, 
who  were  taught  free.  In  1653  New  Amster- 
dam received  a  city  charter,  and  the  school 
came  more  under  the  control  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment. This  school  appears  to  have  been 
maintained  continuously  from  its  foundation 
and  is  now  probably  the  oldest  elementary 
foundation  existing  in  America.  The  out- 
lying villages  for  the  most  part  conducted  pa- 
rochial schools  similar  to  that  of  New  Amster- 
dam. In  the  case  of  these,  however,  the  West 
India  Company  did  not  pay  the  salaries 
(though  occasionally  rendering  assistance), 
nor  did  it  exercise  control.  The  support  and 
control  in  each  village  lay  in  local  court  and 
church.  In  1652  a  trivial  (Latin)  school 
(q.r.)  was  opened  by  the  Company  in  New 
Amsterdam,  but  lapsed  in  a  short  time.  In 
1659  another  Latin  school  was  opened  under 
the  joint  support  and  control  of  the  city  and 
the  Company.  Private  schoolmasters  were 
found  in  New  Amsterdam  from  an  early  date. 
These  had  to  be  authorized  by  the  director 
and  council.  In  the  elementary  schools  the 
curriculum  consisted  of  reading,  writing,  less 
of  the  arithmetic,  the  catechism,  and  certain 
prayers.  Girls  attended  on  equal  terms  with 
the  boys.  Besides  the  various  Dutch  settle- 
ments certain  English-speaking  villages  were 
chartered.  Possibly  many  of  these  had  schools, 
but  little  is  known  of  them. 

Under  the  English.  —  After  the  English 
occupation  the  schools  of  the  Dutch  com- 
munities continued,  in  most  cases,  as  public 
parochial  schools  until  about  the  Revolution. 
Among  the  English  inhabitants  the  principle 
of  private  enterprise  in  school  affairs  on  the 
whole  prevailed,  as  elsewhere  in  the  colonies. 
Teachers  were  in  theory  licensed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  the  Bishop  of  London.  In  New  York 
the  city  authorities  and  the  several  churches 
did  a  little  for  the  education  of  the  poor  by 
way  of  charity.  In  1702  "  An  act  for  encour- 
agement of  a  grammar  free  school "  was  passed, 
which  provided  for  the  appointment,  by  the 
Governor,  of  a  schoolmaster  to  instruct  the 
male  children  of  French,  Dutch,  and  Eng- 
lish parents  in  reading,  writing,  English, 
Latin,  and  Greek.  The  school  was  to  be  sup- 
ported by  taxation,  and  the  schoolmaster 
to  he  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  or  the 
(Jovernor  of  the  colony.  The  law  was  in 
force  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  at  its 
expiration  the  school  lapsed.  It  was  not  until 
1732  that  any  further  legislation  took  place. 
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Private  instriu'tion  and  private  schools  sup- 
plied .such  seeoiulary,  as  well  as  elementary, 
schools  as  existed  during  the  interim.  Trinity 
School,  in  New  York,  dates  from  1710.  In 
October  of  1732  "  An  Act  to  encouraKC  a 
public  school  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
teaehinK  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics," 
was  passed.  The  school  was  to  be  sui)ported 
by  the  income  from  licon.ses  issued  to  hawkers 
and  ix'dlers,  and  was  to  be  under  the  visita- 
tion of  the  justices  of  the  sui)renie  court,  the 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  and  the  aldermen 
of  the  city,  who  could  remove  the  school- 
master, for  cause,  and  appoint  his  successor. 
Twenty  free  scholarships,  distributed  among 
the  various  counties,  were  provided.  This 
law  was  also  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and 
after  eight  years  this  school,  too,  was  dis- 
continued, and  the  colony  once  more  fell  back 
entirely  on  private  tuition  and  patronage. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel (q.r.)  early  organized  elementary  schools 
which  in  this  colony  formed  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  elementary  education  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking villages.  Its  first  school  in  the 
colon}'  was  organized  at  Rye,  in  1704,  and  be- 
tween then  and  1775  about  sixty  teachers 
were  employed,  schools  being  maintained  at 
Albany,  and  in  and  about  New  York. 

In  1746  the  legislature  passed  "  An  Act  for 
raising  the  sum  of  £2250  by  a  public  lottery, 
for  this  colony,  for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing and  toward  the  founding  a  college  within 
the  same."  This  was  the  first  act  looking 
to  the  foundation  of  a  college  for  the  colony, 
and  the  final  outcome,  after  much  discussion, 
was  a  royal  charter  from  King  George  II,  in 
1754,  creating  King's  College,  afterwards 
Columbia  University  (q.r.).  Instruction  was 
organized  at  once,  and  continued  up  to  the 
Revolution  and  the  occupation  of  New  York 
by  the  British.  A  grammar  school  was  main- 
tained in   connection   with  the   college. 

Early  State  Legislation.  —  The  first  state 
constitution  was  adopted  in  1777,  and  amended 
in  1801,  but  neither  the  original  nor  the  amend- 
ments contained  any  mention  of  education. 
There  was  little  of  an  educational  nature  left 
in  the  state  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 
A  few  private  and  parish  schools,  a  few  acad- 
emies, and  a  defunct  college  were  about  all. 
Excepting  the  college,  the  colony  had  never  con- 
sidered education  as  a  public  function. 

In  January,  1784,  two  months  after  the 
British  left  New  York,  Governor  George 
Clinton,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature, 
gave  the  first  official  expression  of  the  need  of 
educational  institutions  for  the  state,  and 
recommended  "  the  revival  and  encourage- 
ment of  seminaries  of  learning."  The  recom- 
mendation received  prompt  attention,  but 
the  final  result  was  a  bill  to  establish  a  state 
university.  The  friends  of  the  defunct  King's 
College  now  presented  a  petition  for  its  reor- 
ganization,   which    was    substituted    for    the 


proposed  bill,  and  the  result  was  the  creation, 
on  May  1,  1784,  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
with  King's  College,  now  revived  and  renamed 
Columbia,  as  the  central  feature  of  the  plan. 
The  Regents,  of  whom  there  were  31,  though 
the  numl)er  was  further  increased  to  04  later 
in  the  same  year,  were  empowered  to  found 
schools  (seminaries  or  academies)  and  col- 
leges in  any  part  of  the  state,  and  to  endow 
them,  and  every  such  school  or  college  was 
to  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  University.  During 
the  next  three  years  the  rcestablishmcnt  of 
King's  College  (Columbia)  occupied  the  entire 
attention  of  the  Regents,  and  practically 
nothing  was  done  toward  establishing  acad- 
emies (or  colleges)  elsewhere  in  the  state. 
The  dissatisfaction  arising  from  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  led  to  the  passage  of  a  new 
bill,  in  r787,  under  the  title  of  "  An  Act  to 
institute  a  university  within  this  State,  and 
for  other  purposes."  All  previous  acts  were 
repealed;  Columbia  College  was  set  off,  under 
a  separate  Board  of  Trustees,  to  work  out  its 
own  development,  though  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  new  and  more  comprehensive  University; 
and  a  new  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  of  21  members  was 
created,  to  whom  was  given  the  visitation, 
inspection,  and  oversight  of  "  all  the  colleges, 
academies,  and  schools  which  are  or  may  be 
established  in  this  State,"  with  power  to  make 
by-laws,  confer  degrees,  receive  and  apply 
funds,  and  incorporate  colleges  and  academies. 
All  colleges  and  academies  were  to  be  under 
their  own  Boards  of  Trustees,  and  all  colleges 
were  to  have  the  same  corporate  rights  as 
Columbia.  The  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  as  thus  constituted,  has  since 
continued,  and  has  exerted  an  important  in- 
fluence in  the  incorporation  of  academies  and 
colleges  within  the  state.  On  November  15, 
1787,  the  first  two  academies  (Erasmus  Hall 
and  Clinton  Academy)  were  chartered.  Since 
1787  an  annual  report  of  the  work  of  the  col- 
leges and  academies  has  been  regularly  made 
to  the  legislature,  and  since  1835  the  condi- 
tion of  the  colleges  and  academies  has  been 
published  with  increasing  detail.  The  Uni- 
versity has  devoted  its  energies  to  examining 
and  supervising,  and  has  not  engaged  in 
teaching.  In  1863,  however,  the  plan  of  an 
annual  convocation  was  instituted,  and  in  1889 
university  extension  was  recognized  as  one 
of  its  proper  functions.  Professional  and 
technical  education,  libraries,  and  museums 
have  also  been  included. 

The  bill  reconstituting  the  Regents  provided 
only  for  secondary  and  higher  education.  In 
1787  the  Regents,  in  a  carefully  prepared  re- 
port, called  attention  to  the  deficiencies  in 
their  articles  of  organization,  and  expressed 
the  feeling  "  that  the  erection  of  public  schools 
for  teaching  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
is  an  object  of  very  great  importance  which 
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ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  private 
men,  but  be  promoted  by  public  authority." 
Again  in  1793,  1794,  and  1795  the  Regents 
called  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the 
desirability  of  establishing  elementary  schools. 
It  was  not  until  1795  that  any  definite  action 
was  taken  by  the  legislature,  and  the  schools 
created  then  were  organized  independently 
of  the  authority  of  the  Regents. 

Aside  from  the  constitution  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Regents,  the  first  legis- 
lative act  relating  to  education  was  that  of  May 
10,  1784,  directing  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Land  Office  to  lay  out  the  unappropriated 
lands  of  the  state  into  townships,  six  miles 
square,  and  to  reserve  in  each  a  lot  of  300  acres 
for  the  support  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
and  one  of  690  acres  for  the  support  of  a  school 
or  schools.  This  act  must  be  regarded  as 
merely  one  of  encouragement  to  religion  and 
learning,  and  not  as  a  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  public  support  of  schools.  In  1790 
the  legislature  made  the  beginnings  of  the 
Literature  P''und  by  authorizing  the  Regents  to 
take  possession  of  and  lease  out  certain  state 
lands,  applying  the  income  to  aiding  colleges 
and  academies.  In  1791  an  act  was  passed 
which  authorized  six  men,  in  the  town  of  Cler- 
mont, to  receive  certain  excess  excise  fees 
and  fines  collected  in  the  town,  and  "  not 
wanted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,"  and  with 
such  funds  to  build  a  schoolhouse  and  main- 
tain an  elementary  school. 

The  First  School  Law. —  In  1795,  perhaps 
largely  in  response  to  an  urgent  recommenda- 
tion of  Governor  Clinton  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage of  that  year,  an  "  Act  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Schools  "  was  passed.  This  was  the 
first  general  school  law  enacted  by  the  state.  It 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  and  was  to 
run  for  five  years  only.  The  sum  of  £20,000 
was  apportioned  from  the  state  treasury,  an- 
nually for  five  years,  "  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  and  maintaining  schools  in  the 
several  cities  and  towns  in  this  state,  in  which 
the  children  shall  be  instructed  in  the  English 
language,  or  be  taught  English  grammar, 
arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  such  other 
branches  of  knowledge  as  are  most  useful 
and  necessary  to  complete  a  good  English  edu- 
cation." The  quotas  of  the  counties  were 
indicated,  and  within  the  counties  the  distri- 
bution was  made  to  the  towns  on  the  basis 
of  taxal)le  wealth.  Each  town  was  to  select 
from  three  to  seven  commissioners,  who  were 
to  supervise  the  schools  and  ai)i)ortiou  the 
money  among  the  districts.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  different  sections  of  each  town  were  to 
associate  themselves  together  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  to  elect  two  or  more  of  tiieir  luiniber 
as  trustees  to  employ  teachers  and  to  confer 
with  the  town  commissioners  on  all  school 
matters.  The  town  scliool  money  was  to  be 
ap])ortioncd  to  each  district  on  the  basis  of 
the   number   of   days    taught   in   each,   but  no 


apportionment  was  to  be  made  unless  the  town 
commissioners  approved  of  the  teachers  se- 
lected for  the  schools.  Here  may  be  seen  the 
beginnings  of  the  certification  of  teachers  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  By  1798  sixteen  of  the 
twenty-three  counties  organized  at  that  time 
reported  1352  schools,  and  59,6(50  children 
in  attendance.  An  effort  to  extend  the  law 
in  1800  failed,  and  the  law  expired  by  limi- 
tation. It  was  not  until  1812  that  common 
schools    were    again    organized. 

In  the  meantime  certain  other  important 
legislation  was  enacted.  In  1799  four  suc- 
cessive lotteries  to  raise  $100,000  were  au- 
thorized; $12,500  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
Regents  for  distribution  among  the  academies, 
while  the  remainder  was  to  be  placed  in  the 
treasury  for  the  use  of  the  common  schools, 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  might 
later  direct.  In  1801  another  lottery,  to 
raise  $100,000,  one  half  of  which  was  to  be 
similarly  put  into  the  treasury  for  the  common 
schools,  was  authorized.  In  1803  the  Comp- 
troller was  directed  to  invest  the  common 
school  money  in  good  real  estate.  Each  year, 
from  ISOO  on,  the  Governor  of  the  state  urged 
the  legislature  to  reestablish  the  common 
school  system,  and  in  1805  Governor  Lewis 
sent  a  special  message  in  which  he  recom- 
mended the  appropriation  of  all  state  lands  to 
a  school  fund,  and  the  creation  of  a  common 
school  system,  to  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Regents.  Twenty-one  academies  had 
been  incorporated  by  this  time,  but  no  com- 
mon schools.  The  Regents  also  nuide  similar 
recommendations  to  the  legislature  for  three 
successive  years.  The  result  of  all  these  rec- 
ommendations was  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
state  school  fund  by  the  legislature  in  1805. 
The  act  as  passed  provided  that  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  500,000  acres  of  vacant  state  lands 
first  sold  should  be  applied  as  the  basis  for  a 
permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  common 
schools.  The  income  was  to  be  safely  invested, 
and  no  distribution  was  to  be  made  until  the 
annual  interest  should  amount  to  $50,000  a 
year.  In  1805  the  legislature  also  chartered 
the  "  Public  School  Society  of  the  City  of 
New  York,"  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  es- 
tal)lish  free  schools  in  the  city  "  for  the  edu- 
cation of  such  ])oor  children  as  do  not  belong 
to  or  are  not  provided  for  by  any  religious 
society."  This  Society  began  to  receive  aid 
from  the  school  fund  in  1812,  was  granted  a 
city  tax  in  1831,  and  was  dissolved  in  1853, 
after  having  educated  over  600,000  children 
and  accunuilated  property  wortli  $450,000. 
(See  New  Yohk  City.)  It  rendered  very 
valuable  service  to  tlie  city  and  to  the  state. 
Further  legislation  in  1805,  1807,  and  1808 
added  the  lottery  money  and  certain  bank 
stock  to  the  permanent  school  fund.  By 
1810  the  annual  income  from  tiie  fund 
am(ninted  to  al)out  .$26,000,  and  in  1811  the 
Governor   was  authorized   by   law   to   ajipoint 
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a  commission  of  five  to  report  a  system  for 
the  orKanization  and  estalilisluneiit  of  common 
schools  for  tlie  state.  This  commission  niaih; 
a  careful  iniiuiry  and  reported  in  1812.  They 
also  submitted  the  draft  of  a  hill  which  con- 
tained the  main  features  of  the  law  of  1S12, 
and  of  the  common  school  system  up  to  1838. 
By  the  law  of  1812  the  several  towns  of  the 
state  were  to  be  divided  into  school  districts 
by  three  town  school  commissioners,  elected 
as  town  officers;  each  district  was  to  elect 
three  district  trustees,  who  were  to  care  for 
and  superintend  the  school  of  the  district; 
the  interest  of  the  school  fund  was  to  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  counties  and  to  the  towns  on 
the  isasis  of  their  population  by  the  last  U.  S. 
census,  and  from  the  towns  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts according  to  the  number  of  children  in 
each,  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age;  each  town  must 
raise  locally  as  much  money  as  it  received 
from  the  state;  and  all  state  and  local  taxes 
were  to  be  used  for  teachers'  salaries.  The 
system  of  common  schools  thus  established 
was  placed,  not  under  the  Regents,  but  under 
a  new  official  to  be  known  as  a  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  Appointment.  Thus  arose  the 
dual  system  of  school  administration  which 
characterized  New  York  up  to  1904.  In 
1814  each  town  was  further  authorized  to 
elect  six  additional  inhabitants  to  act  with  the 
town  commissioners,  as  school  inspectors,  and 
one  of  their  duties  was  to  examine  and  license 
teachers.  In  1818  the  state  library  was  es- 
tablished, and  in  1836  the  New  York  State 
museum.  In  1844  the  library  was  placed 
uniler  the  control  of  the  Regents,  and  in  1889 
a  library  school  was  established.  In  the  same 
year  the  state  museum  was  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  university.  In  1821,  largely  in 
indignation  at  the  removal  of  the  very  efficient 
first  Superintendent,  Gideon  Hawley,  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
was  abolished,  and  from  then  until  18.")4  the 
Secretary  of  State  acted  ex  officio  as  Super- 
intendent. In  1819  the  annual  state  appro- 
priation for  schools  was  raised  to  S8t),000, 
and  in  1819,  1826,  and  1827  the  school  fund 
was  increased  by  various  additions  from  stocks, 
land  sales,  fees,  etc.  The  new  constitution  of 
1822  further  devoted  the  proceeds  of  all  lands 
belonging  to  the  state  to  the  permanent  fund 
for  common  scliools.  Bv  1831  a  fund  of 
$1,696,743.66  had  been  built  up.  In  1822 
the  State  School  Department  w-as  clothed 
with  the  important  power  to  hear  and  decide 
appeals  on  questions  of  school  law.  In  1826 
Governor  DeWitt  Clinton  (q.v.)  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  and  this  recommendation 
was  renewed  by  Governor  Flagg,  in  1830. 
By  1828  the  income  of  the  Literature  Fund 
had  reached  $10,000,  and  this  was  distributed 
to  the  forty-four  academies  then  existing.  By 
1839    there    were    106    academies    reporting. 


In  1830  the  first  convention  of  teachers  as- 
sembled at  Utica.  In  1835  the  scliool  district 
liijrary  system  was  inaugurated  by  authorizing 
a  district  tax,  therefore,  of  $20  the  first  year, 
and  $10  yearly  thereafter. 

New  Interest  in  Education.  —  In  1837  New 
York  received  .?4,014,.")2().71  from  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  as  the  state's  share  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
posit Fund  (Surplus  Revenue  of  1836),  and  this, 
together  witii  the  new  movements  in  Massa- 
chusetts aiul  other  states,  seems  to  have  stimu- 
lated a  new  interest  in  education  in  New  York. 
(See  articles  on  .separate  states.)  It  was 
decided  at  once  to  devote  the  income  from 
the  Deposit  Fund  to  schools.  Of  the  income, 
SI  10,000  was  appropriated  for  common  schools. 
This  was  to  be  distributed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  income  from  the  state  school  fund,  but, 
to  share  in  it,  districts  were  now  required  to 
extend  the  school  term  from  three  to  four 
months;  $55,000  was  also  to  be  distributed 
in  the  same  manner,  to  be  u-sed  for  school 
libraries  only  until  1842,  and  thereafter  for 
libraries  or  teachers'  salaries;  .§28,000  a  year 
was  to  be  used  by  the  Regents  to  aid  acad- 
emies; and  the  balance  of  the  income  was  to 
be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  permanent 
school  fund.  Following  this  a  number  of 
important  laws  were  enacted,  looking  toward 
free  schools  and  supervision,  which  finally 
culminated  in  the  rate  bill  compromise  of 
1850  and  the  reestabhshment  of  the  office  of 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  1854. 

In  1839  the  appointment  of  unsalaried 
county  boards  of  visitors  marked  the  beginning 
of  county  supervision.  They  were  to  make 
suggestions  for  improvement,  and  as  a  result 
of  their  super\'ision,  the  law  of  1841  provided 
for  a  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  for  Schools, 
and  for  a  deputy  superintendent  of  common 
schools  for  each  county.  These  latter  were 
to  be  appointed  by  the  supervisors  of  the 
county,  were  to  examine  and  certificate 
teachers  for  the  county,  and  were  to  have 
general  su])ervision  of  all  the  schools  of  the 
county,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  state  office.  The  town  inspectors  were 
reduced  to  two,  and  the  certificates  issued  by 
the  town  authorities  were  limited  to  the  town. 
In  1843  both  the  town  commissioners  and  in- 
spectors were  abolished,  a  town  superintendent 
of  schools  succeeded  to  their  duties  and  func- 
tions, and  the  name  of  tleputy  superintemlent 
was  changed  to  that  of  county  superintendent 
of  schools.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  made 
ex  officio  a  Regent  in  1842,  and  in  1843  was 
also  granted  power,  on  proper  recommenda- 
tion or  evidence,  to  grant  state  teachers' 
certificates.  In  1847  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  was  abolished;  in  1854  a 
separate  state  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion was  created  and  a  State  Sui>erintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  appointed;  and  in  1856 
the  office  of  town  superintendent  of  schools  was 
in  turn  abolished  and  the  office  of  school  com- 
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missioner  (one  for  each  legislative  assembly 
district,  to  be  elected  by  the  people  for  three- 
year  terms)  was  in  turn  created.  At  this  point 
the  system  of  supervision  created  remained 
fixed  until  very  recently. 

The  period  up  to  1854  was  also  character- 
ized by  new  undertakings  with  reference  to 
teachers  and  their  training,  and  the  impulse 
given  then  has  continued  down  to  the  present. 
In  1834  the  first  teachers'  training  classes  had 
been  established,  one  in  each  of  the  eight 
judicial  districts  of  the  state.  The  academics 
were  appointed  to  give  the  iristruction,  and 
the  first  classes  were  opened  in  1835.  This 
was  probably  the  first  public  provision  for 
the  professional  training  of  teachers  in  the 
United  States.  An  appropriation  of  $500 
for  books  and  apparatus,  and  $400  annually 
for  an  instructor,  was  made  by  the  state  for 
each  Senatorial  district.  After  ten  years,  all 
state  aid  to  the  academies  for  training  classes 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  state  established  its 
first  normal  school  at  Albany  (1844),  but 
after  another  five  years,  the  demand  for  local 
training  classes  became  so  strong  that  they 
were  reestablished,  and  the  aid  reextended  in 
1849  has  never  since  been  withdrawn.  In 
1877  high  schools  and  academic  departments 
were  also  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  main- 
taining training  classes.  A  second  state  nor- 
mal school  was  established  at  Oswego  in  1863; 
three  additional  schools  at  Cortland,  Fredonia, 
and  Potsdam  in  1866;  three  more  at  Geneseo, 
Brockport,  and  Buffalo  in  1867;  three  more  at 
New  Paltz,  Oneonta,  and  Plattsburg  between 
1886  and  1892;  and  a  twelfth  state  school 
at  Jamaica  in  1893.  In  1881  some  stand- 
ards for  the  admission  of  pupils  to  the 
normal  schools  were  imjjosed,  and  these  have 
since  been  very  materially  added  to.  In 
1843  the  first  teachers'  institute  was  held  at 
Ithaca,  and  in  1847  teachers'  institutes  were 
placed  under  state  control  and  the  first  state 
aid  to  them  ($60  to  each  county  organizing) 
was  granted.  In  1859  this  was  doubled,  and 
in  1860  the  appropriation  for  the  state  was 
fixed  at  $8000.  In  1862  local  authorities 
were  permitted  to  pay  teachers  their  salaries 
while  attending;  in  1881  a  state  corps  of  in- 
stitute conductors  was  organized;  in  1885 
attendance  was  made  compulsory;  and  in 
1892  a  state  bureau  of  institutes  and  training 
classes  was  organized  under  the  State  Super- 
intendent. The  state  appropriation  for  in- 
stitutes steadily  increased  up  to  1910,  when 
they  were  abandoned. 

Battle  for  Free  Schools.  —  The  application 
of  the  U.  S.  Deposit  Fund  to  education,  and 
the  various  state  and  contemporary  move- 
ments for  educational  improvement,  seem  to 
have  stimulated  an  interest  in  providing  free 
common  schools  for  all,  and  the  next  decade 
witnessed  a  great  struggle  for  free  schools.  In 
the  convention  whicli  formed  the  new  state  con- 
stitution of  1846,  a  clause  providing  for   free 


schools,  to  be  supported  by  general  state  taxa- 
tion, failed  by  a  narrow  margin.  In  1849  the 
Secretary  of  State  made  a  strong  plea  for  the 
abolition  of  the  rate  bill  (q.v.)  and  for  free 
schools  for  all,  and  that  year  "  an  Act  estab- 
lishing free  schools  throughout  the  state " 
was  passed.  The  act,  however,  was  not  to  be 
effective  unless  approved  by  a  referendum  vote 
of  the  people  at  the  November  elections.  The 
result  was  a  vigorous  campaign  for  free  schools, 
and  the  election  was  carried  by  a  vote  of 
249,872  for  and  91,951  against.  Schools  were 
to  be  made  free  to  all  children,  five  to  twenty-one 
years  of  age;  county  supervisors  were  to  levy  a 
county  tax  twice  that  received  from  the  state; 
and  any  needed  balance  was  to  be  raised  by 
district  taxation.  So  vigorous  were  the  oppo- 
nents of  free  schools,  however,  that  the  legis- 
lature of  1850  called  a  second  referendum  on 
the  repeal  of  the  free  school  law.  This  the 
people  failed  to  favor  by  a  vote  of  184,308  for 
repeal  and  209,316  against.  Strong  objections 
still  existed,  and  the  legislature  was  flooded 
with  petitions  for  the  amendment  or  the  re- 
peal of  the  free  school  law.  Finally,  in  1851, 
a  compromise  bill  was  enacted,  entitled  "  an  Act 
to  provide  free  schools  throughout  the  state." 
Schools  were  declared  free  to  all  children,  five 
to  twenty-one  years  old,  and  an  annual  state 
tax  of  $800,000  was  to  be  levied  on  all  property 
for  their  support.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax, 
together  with  the  income  from  the  state  school 
funds  (then  $300,000  a  year),  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  different  school  districts  of  the 
state  maintaining  a  six  months'  term,  one  third 
to  all  equally,  and  two  thirds  on  their  school 
census.  Any  additional  money  needed  was  to  be 
obtained  by  the  rate  bill,  though  all  indigents 
were  to  be  exempt.  In  1853  the  free  school 
law  of  1849  was  declared  unconstitutional, 
though  this  decision,  owing  to  the  compromise 
of  1851,  had  little  effect.  The  cities  generally 
refused  to  employ  the  rate  bill,  and  early  made 
their  schools  free.  In  1857  the  state  tax  was 
changed  to  a  three  fourths  of  a  mill  tax,  whicli  in- 
creased the  state  aid  one  third.  Still,  in  that 
year,  $427,956  was  collected  from  rate  bills. 
Finallv,  in  1867,  the  state  tax  was  increased 
to  1 1  "mills,  and  the  rate  bill  was  abolished  in 
the  state. 

Other  Legislation,  —  Some  other  significant 
school  Icgi.slaliun  was  also  enacted  during  the 
period  of  struggle  to  establish  school  super- 
vision, the  training  of  teachers,  and  free 
schools.  In  1846  the  first  jjrovision  by  the 
state  for  the  education  of  Indian  children  was 
made,  and  in  1S56  the  Indian  schools  were 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  In.st ruction.  In  1853  the 
first  compulsory  school  law  was  passed.  The  law 
provided  that  vagrant  children,  five  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,  could  be  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate and  their  i)arcnts  compelled  to  agree,  in 
writing,  to  send  them  to  school  four  months  each 
year  until  they  were  fourteen  years  old.     Mas- 
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sachiisetts  alone  was  earlier  in  the  enactment 
of  .such  a  law.  Public  .sentiment  was  against 
it,  however,  and  the  law  but  little  enforced. 
In  1S53  the  union  free  school  law  was  passed. 
Under  this,  any  district,  or  union  of  districts, 
could  provide  a  free  school,  levy  taxes  for  the 
same,  and  establish  academic  (secondary) 
d-'partm -nls  when  deemed  necessary  or  desir- 
able. The  elementary  .schools  were  under  the 
supervi-sion  of  the  state,  county,  and  local 
school  authorities,  but  any  academic  depart- 
m.Mils  cstal)lished  were  subject  to  the  ins|)ec- 
tions  and  resulation.s  of  the  Regents.  These 
schools  materially  helped  the  movement  for 
free  schools,  though  their  dual  form  of  super- 
vision later  led  to  conflicts  between  the  two 
state  systems  and  emphasized  the  need  for  a 
unification.  An  attempt  at  this  unification 
was  made  in  l.S.'Jfi  and  1S.'57,  l)Ut  the  movement 
failed.  In  1870  a  bill  providing  for  uniformity 
was  passed,  but  was  vetoed  bv  the  Governor. 
Here  the  matter  rested  until"  1S98.  In  I860 
the  Regents'  preliminary  examinations  were 
held  for  the  first  time,  and  in  1878  the  first 
advanced  examinations.  In  186(5  the  power 
to  condemn  land  for  school  purposes  was 
given  to  the  local  school  authorities,  and  in 
1868  a  state  institution  for  the  blind  was 
established  at  Batavia. 

Tiie  period  from  1868  to  1886  has  been 
termed  the  period  of  quiescence  in  the  history 
of  the  New  York  school  system.  There  was 
but  little  legislation,  and  none  of  any  funda- 
mental importance.  No  extension  of  the 
powers  of  the  State  Superintendent  took  place, 
during  this  period,  and  the  increase  in  both 
state  and  local  taxation  barely  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  in  population.  In  1874  a  second 
compulsory  education  law  was  passed,  this  time 
requiring  attendance  of  all  children,  eight  to  four- 
teen years  of  age,  for  fourteen  weeks  each  year, 
eight  of  which  must  be  consecutive.  The  local 
authorities  were  empowered  to  enforce  the  law, 
but  little  was  accomplished  under  it.  In  187.5 
it  was  provided  that  the  State  Superintendent 
should  issue  life  diplomas  only  on  examination, 
instead  of  upon  recommendation.  In  1876  the 
counting  of  private  or  parochial  school  pu])ils 
for  public  school  purposes  was  prohibited.  In 
1883  the  rule  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  requir- 
ing intending  law  students  to  pass  an  exam- 
ination, was  enforced  by  the  Regents,  and  in 
1889  intending  medical  students  were  also 
required  to  pass  the  Regents'  examination. 

From  1886  to  1904.  —  Beginning  about 
1886,  and  continuing  down  to  the  present,  the 
renewal  of  interest  in  educational  legislation 
and  the  extension  of  the  central  control  have 
been  marked.  In  1885  religious  instruction 
and  exercises  had  been  prohibited  in  the 
schools,  and  in  1887  the  wearing  of  any  dis- 
tinctive garb  was  also  prohibited.  In  1887  a 
uniform  system  for  the  examination  of  teachers 
was  adopted  by  the  State  Superintendent. 
This  was  at  first  acquiesced  in  by  the  school 


commissioners  of  the  state,  but  was  made  man- 
datory by  law  in  1804.  The  same  year  in- 
stitutes were  changed  from  county  institutes 
to  school-commi.ssioner-district  institutes.  In 
1SS9  the  supervision  of  all  teachers'  training 
classes  in  the  high  schools  and  academies  of 
the  state  was  transferred  from  the  Regents 
to  the  Superintendent  of  I'ublic  Instruction. 
In  1889  the  laws  relating  to  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Regents  enacted  during  the  previ- 
ous century  were  revised  and  consolidated. 
In  1890  better  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  normal  schools  were  i)rovide(l.  In  1891 
the  university  extension  department  was  es- 
tal)iisiied  by"  the  Regents.  In  1892  the  old 
district  library  law  was  revised,  and  districts 
were  required  to  duplicate  the  state  grants. 
Specifications  and  plans  for  schoolhouses,  vary- 
ing in  cost  from  .S600  to  .SIO.OOO  were  also 
secured  and  furnished  by  the  state  office  from 
this  j'ear  on. 

In  1894  a  new  state  constitution  was 
adojjted.  This  made  the  first  definite  consti- 
tutional provision  for  a  state  school  system; 
made  the  Regents  a  constitutional  body; 
safeguarded  the  different  funds;  and  pro- 
hibited aid  to  denominational  schools.  In 
the  same  year  the  "  Consolidated  School  Act," 
the  first  consolidation  and  revision  of  the 
school  laws  since  1864,  became  a  law.  A  new 
revision  of  the  compulsory  education  act, 
which  changed  this  into  an  effective  law,  and 
the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Examiners  and  the 
placing  of  full  control  of  all  teachers'  examina- 
tions in  the  hands  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
were  also  enacted  in  1894.  In  1895  a  law  was 
passed  requiring  that  all  teachers  employid  in 
elementary  schools,  after  1897,  must  have 
taught  three  years,  or  be  graduates  of  a  three 
years'  course  in  a  high  school  or  academy  and 
have  had  a  course  of  thirty-eight  weeks  in  a 
teachers'  training  class.  Teachers  in  city  schools 
must  have  had  a  two  years'  training  course.  The 
Biennial  School  Census  Act  and  the  Horton 
Act  were  also  passed  in  1895.  Under  the 
Horton  Act,  the  Regents  were  given  an  auto- 
matically increasing  appropriation  to  enable 
them  to"  aid  properly  the  academies  and  high 
schools  of  the  state".  The  result  of  this  law 
was  a  marked  increase  in  both  the  number  of 
such  schools  and  the  annual  approjiriations 
for  them.  In  1896  school  districts  were  per- 
mitted to  contract  with  other  districts  for 
the  education  of  their  children;  city  institutes 
and  state  summer  institutes  were  established; 
and  all  teachers'  certificates  were  to  be  made 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  official  school  year. 
In  1900  new  uniform  regulations  for  the  grant- 
ing of  teachers'  certificates  went  intoeffect.and 
all  certificates  granted  in  the  future  were  to  be 
based  on  the  use  of  the  same  questions  as  for  a 
first-grade  certificate.  In  1903  the  compulsory 
attendance  law  was  again  revised,  and  made 
more  effective.  In  1904  a  Teachers'  Informa- 
tion Bureau  was  established  in  the  department. 
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Unification;  Recent  Advances.  —  The  year 
1904  saw  tlie  final  unification  of  the  two  edu- 
cational departments  of  the  state  school  sys- 
tem, and  the  ending  of  more  than  a  quarter 
century  of  friction.  After  1870  no  attempt 
at  unification  seems  to  have  made  any  head- 
way until  about  1898.  In  this  year  a  large 
number  of  bills  for  the  unification  of  the  two 
departments,  or  for  a  clearer  demarcation 
between  them,  were  introduced  in  the  legis- 
lature, but  no  action  was  taken.  In  1899  the 
Roosevelt  Commission  was  appointed  to  study 
the  situation.  It  reported  a  bill  for  the  uni- 
fication of  the  two  departments  in  1900,  but 
the  bill  failed  of  passage.  By  1903  the  feeling 
had  become  so  bitter  that  there  was  a  deluge 
of  bills  on  the  subject,  none  of  which  passed. 
Instead,  the  legislature  appointed  a  joint  com- 
mitteee  to  study  the  question  and  to  report  to 
the  legislature  the  next  year.  The  result  was 
the  Unification  Act  of  1904,  providing  for  a 
reduced  Board  of  Regents,  for  membership 
for  limited  terms  instead  of  for  life,  and  for 
essentially  the  present  form  of  state  educa- 
tional organization.  The  first  Commissioner, 
however,  was  to  be  elected  by  the  legislature 
instead  of  by  the  Regents.  This  law  took 
effect  April  1,  1904,  and  since  then  the  Re- 
gents and  Commissioner  have  construed  the 
law  hberall}',  and  in  the  interests  of  the  schools 
of  the  state.  A  state  educational  building, 
to  house  the  departments,  the  state  library, 
and  the  state  museum,  was  provided  for  in 
1906;  trade  schools  were  authorized,  and  the 
new  school  census  law  was  passed  in  1908; 
and  the  compulsory  education  law,  as  it  re- 
lated to  cities  and  school  systems  having  a 
superintendent,  was  further  revised  and 
strengthened  in  1909.  In  1909  the  consoli- 
dated school  law,  as  codified  and  consolidated 
by  the  State  Board  of  Statutory  Consolida- 
tion, was  passed,  and  the  further  revision, 
recodification,  and  elimination  of  this,  as  made 
by  the  Education  Department,  was  accepted 
by  the  legislature  in  1910.  In  this  the  working 
arrangements  of  the  Regents  and  Commis- 
sioner, as  practiced  since  1904,  were  incor- 
porated into  law.  The  most  important  leg- 
islation in  1910  was  the  sub.stitution  of  dis- 
trict superintendents  of  .schools  (beginning 
January  1,  1912)  for  the  old  popularly  elected 
school  commissioners,  in  existence  since  18.56. 
About  twice  as  many  district  superintendents 
as  school  commissioners  were  provided  for, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  supervisory  unit 
one  half.  The  legislature  of  lOlO"  al.so 
amended  the  industrial  education  law,  by 
including  agricultural  instruction;  passed  a 
retirement  law  for  teachers  in  certain  state 
institutions;  and  abolished  the  teachers'  in- 
stitutes, formerly  conducted  by  the  state. 
The  most  important  legislation  of  191 1  was  the 
teachers'  retirement  fund  law.  Two  other  im- 
portant laws  permit  courts  to  legalize  proceed- 
ings for  school  bond  issues,  and  create  a  state 


advisory  board  in  relation  to  agricultural  edu- 
cation  and   country  life  advancement. 

Present  School  System.  —  The  Board  of 
Regents  for  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  their  executive  officer,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  have  a  centralized  control 
over  the  educational  system  of  the  state  to 
a  degree  found  in  scarcely  any  other  state. 
Educational  functions,  which  in  other  states 
are  intrusted  to  county  superintendents  and 
county  boards  of  education,  are  here  given 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  only 
local  unit  possessing  much  power  is  the  school 
district,  which  in  New  York  still  exercises 
rather  large  powers. 

The  Board  of  Regents,  as  reorganized  in 
1904,  now  consists  of  twelve  members,  elected 
by  joint  ballot  of  the  legislature  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  Senators  are  elected.  Their 
term  of  office  is  twelve  years,  one  member  going 
out  of  office  each  year.  The  officers  of  the 
Board  are  a  Chancellor  and  a  Vice-Chancellor, 
elected  from  their  own  number  and  serving 
without  salary,  and  a  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, who  is  to  be  "  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  state  system  of  education  and  of  the 
Board  of  Regents." 

The  Board  of  Regents  form  a  supervisory 
and  examining  body  for  the  entire  secondary, 
higher,  and  professional  school  system  of  the 
state,  and  possess  rather  unusual  powers. 
The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  a 
comprehensive  term,  the  University  including 
all  schools  under  the  supervision  or  control 
of  the  Board  of  Regents.  The  University, 
as  such,  employs  no  professors,  however,  and 
does  no  teaching.  The  annual  convocation 
is  a  meeting  held  for  the  consideration  of  educa- 
tional problems,  and  at  this  meeting  the  Re- 
gents may  confer  ■  honorary  degrees.  The 
Regents  possess  legislative  power,  subject  to 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state,  over  the 
educational  system  of  the  state.  They  may 
incorporate  and  charter,  according  to  law,  any 
institution  or  association  for  the  promotion 
of  literature,  art,  science,  history,  or  similar 
purpose,  and  no  such  institution  can  be  in- 
corporated by  a  general  law  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Regents.  The  state  library  and 
the  state  museum,  including  the  office  and 
staffs  of  the  State  Geologist,  State  Paleontol- 
ogist, State  Botanist,  and  State  Entomolo- 
gist, are  departments  within  the  university, 
and  the  Regents  may  establish  other  ilepart- 
mcnts  or  divisions  as  they  deem  useful  or 
expedient.  It  is  unlawful  to  use  the  Tiame 
college  or  university  within  the  state,  except 
as  authorized  by  the  Regents;  no  institution 
in  the  state  may  confer  degrees  unless  it  has 
.?500,000  in  resources;  and  the  selling  or  grant- 
ing of  degrees  by  unauthorized  institutions 
is  [jrohibited.  All  entrance  to  the  professions 
of  medicine,  ])harmacy,  and  optometry  nmst 
be  by  Regents'  examinations,  law  alone  not 
being  under  their  control.     The  Regents  also 
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examine  and  ai)i)rove  for  practice  all  nurses 
and  public  accountants.  They  cstal)iish 
standards  and  examinations  for  graduation 
from  the  secondary  schools  of  the  state, 
issuing  Regents'  certificates  showing  the  sub- 
jects passed  and  the  "  counts  "  or  units  made. 
They  may  register  foreign  and  domestic  in- 
stitutions of  learning  of  all  kinds,  and  may 
evaluate  their  diplonuis  in  New  York  terms. 
They  are  authorized  to  extend  increased 
educational  facilities  to  the  people  in  such 
forms  as  they  deem  wise,  and  to  this  end  are 
authorized  to  buy  and  loan  books,  maps, 
lantern  slides,  ])ictures,  etc.  All  academies, 
academic  (secondary)  departments  of  public 
schools  or  other  institutions,  and  all  libraries 
and  museums  must  report  to  the  Regents 
aiuiually,  and  tiic;  Regents'  rules  and  regula- 
tions must  be  c()m])lied  with  if  such  institu- 
tions are  to  share  in  the  financial  grants. 
Money  grants  made  to  libraries  can  be  spent  only 
for  books  approved  forjnirchasc  by  the  Regents. 
.\11  institutions  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Regents  must  be  open  at  all  times  to  inspec- 
tion of  the  Regents  or  their  representatives. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  holds 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Regents,  and  is 
paid  S7500  salary,  and  S1500  additional  in  lieu 
of  all  traveling  expenses.  In  his  selection, 
residence  within  the  state  is  not  essential. 
As  the  chief  administrator  and  executive 
officer  for  both  the  common  schools  and  the 
secondary  and  higher  schools  of  the  state,  he 
possesses  large  jjowers.  The  Regents  may 
decide  poUcies,  but  the  Commissioner  executes 
all  policies  once  decided  upon,  and  enforces 
all  the  educational  laws  of  the  state  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Regents.  He  has 
general  supervision  over  all  schools  and  insti- 
tutions of  an  educational  nature;  may  visit 
and  inspect  them  as  he  deems  best;  and  may 
advise  the  officers  of  any  schools.  He  is 
also  given  supervision  of  the  different  normal 
schools  and  the  normal  college  of  the  state; 
determines  the  number  of  teachers  for  each, 
and  their  salaries;  ajiproves  all  appointments 
to  the  different  faculties;  countersigns  all 
diplomas;  and  api)oints  the  local  boards  which 
have  immediate  control  of  the  different 
schools.  Ex  officio,  he  is  a  trustee  of  Cornell 
University,  and  he  directs  the  annual  examina- 
tions for  state  scholarships  in  the  university. 
He  may  remove  from  office  any  school  officer 
in  the  state  for  neglect  or  willful  violation,  and 
may  also  withhold  state  school  money  from 
any  school  districts  for  the  same  cause.  He 
has  power  to  recpiire  information  and  evidence, 
administer  oaths,  and  to  bring  proceedings 
to  enforce  the  educational  laws  or  the  orders 
of  the  Regents.  He  is  given  and  may  execute 
such  further  powers  and  duties  as  the  Regents 
may  charge  him  with.  He  prepares  all  regis- 
ters and  blank  forms  for  teachers  and  school 
officers;  all  school  officers  must  report  to  him 
annually,   and   as  requested;  he  approves  all 


plans  for  new  school  buildings  or  additions  to 
buildings,  except  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
classes.  He  makes  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  examination  of  teachers,  witli  the  approval 
of  the  Regents;  keeps  in  his  office  a  record 
of  all  diplomas  and  certificates  in  force;  and 
may  annul,  for  cause,  any  teacher's  certifi- 
cate or  diploma.  He  maintains  a  legal  divi- 
sion for  the  dcci.sion  of  all  ap))eals  on  school 
questions,  and  his  decisions  have  the  force 
of  law.  He  designates  all  academies,  union 
free  schools,  and  high  schools  in  which  teachers' 
training  classes  may  he  organized;  prescribes 
the  conditions  of  admission  and  the  course 
of  instruction;  makes  ndcs  and  regulations  for 
their  government;  and  approves  the  money 
grants  to  such  schools.  He  apportions,  ac- 
cording to  law,  the  state  aid  to  common  schools, 
academies,  high  schools,  libraries,  and  in- 
dustrial schools,  and  in  making  appointments 
is  allowed  certain  discretion.  He  may  with- 
hold one  half  of  the  state  money  from  the 
district  which  fails  to  enforce  the  compulsory 
education  law.  The  Indian  schools  of  the 
state  are  under  his  sole  jurisdiction.  He  is 
responsible  for  all  books  and  records  in  his 
department,  and  also  for  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  offices.  He  is  assisted  in  his 
work  by  three  assistant  commissioners,  the 
directors  of  the  state  hbrary  and  the  state 
museum,  and  nine  chiefs  of  divisions,  as 
follows  :  administration,  attendance,  educa- 
tional extensions,  examinations,  inspections, 
law,  school  libraries,  statistics,  trade  schools, 
and  visual  instruction. 

There  are  no  county  superintendents  in  New 
York.  In  their  place  we  find  (beginning  Jan.  1, 
1912)  district  superintendents,  elected  by  a  small 
body  of  town  school  directors  for  five-year 
terms.  Each  town  in  each  supervisory  district 
of  a  county  was  to  elect  two  persons,  in  1910, 
to  be  known  as  school  directors,  one  for  three 
years  and  the  other  for  a  five-year  term,  and 
thereafter,  as  their  terms  expire,  their  successors 
are  to  be  elected  for  five-year  terms.  These 
school  directors,  in  1911  and  every  fifth  year 
thereafter,  are  to  meet  and  elect  the  division 
superintendent,  this  being  their  sole  duty. 
Women  are  eligible  for  the  office,  and  the  su- 
perintendent elected  need  not  be  a  resident  of 
the  district  or  county. 

The  fifty-seven  non-city  counties  of  the  state 
are  divided,  according  to  size,  into  207  superin- 
tendency  districts,  as  follows:  — 


1  district 

2  districts 

3  districts 

4  districts 

5  districts 

6  districts 

7  districts 

8  districts 


to  the 
to  the 
to  the 
to  the 
to  the 
to  the 
to  the 
to  the 


county, 
count.v, 
county, 
count.v. 
county, 
county, 
county, 
county. 


4  counties. 

5  counties. 
IS  counties. 
1.3  counties. 
7  counties. 
4  counties. 
2  counties. 

1  county. 


No  city  or  district  employing  a  superintendent 
of  schools  is  to  be  included  in  a  superintend- 
ency  district.     These  districts  are  to  be  con- 
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tiguous  and  compact,  and  no  town  is  to  be 
divided  in  their  formation.  The  salary  of  each 
district  superintendent  is  $1200,  paid  by  the 
state,  with  $300  for  traveling  expenses,  and 
as  much  more  as  the  supervisors  of  the  towns 
in  the  districts  see  fit  to  add.  Each  superin- 
tendent must  hold  a  state  teacher's  certificate, 
and  a  special  certificate  in  the  supervision  of 
agriculture,  and  he  must  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  work  of  supervision.  He  succeeds  to 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  school  commis- 
sioners. These  powers  and  duties  are  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  boundaries  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts; to  conduct  local  institutes;  to  appoint 
district  trustees,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  if  the 
district  fails  to  elect;  to  inspect  any  teachers' 
training  classes  in  his  district,  and  report  on 
the  same  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education; 
to  meet  with  the  school  trustees  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  to  advise  with  them  as  to  details 
of  school  management;  to  administer  oaths, 
and  to  transmit  testimony  in  appeal  cases 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education;  to  act 
for  another  district  superintendent  on  request, 
or  when  directed  to  do  so  by  the  Commissioner; 
to  examine  and  license  teachers,  to  conduct 
examinations  for  the  State  Department,  and 
to  revoke  the  certificates  of  teachers  in  his 
district,  for  cause;  to  make  investigations  and 
report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  as 
requested;  and  to  act  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner.  He  may  order 
repairs  to  any  schoolhouse  up  to  a  cost  of  $200 
or  to  furniture  up  to  $100;  may  order  nuisances 
abated;  and  may  condemn  schoolhouses.  If 
a  school  is  condemned,  a  district  meeting  is 
called,  at  which  the  district  superintendent 
presents  an  estimate  of  needs.  This  estimate 
cannot  be  scaled  down  by  the  meeting  to 
exceed  25  per  cent,  and,  if  no  district  action 
is  taken  within  thirty  days,  the  trustees  must 
proceed  to  build  a  building,  which  must  cost 
not  less  than  75  per  cent  of  the  estimate 
presented  by  the  district  superintendent.  He 
may  organize  new  school  districts,  and  may 
dissolve  or  consolidate  districts,  as  educational 
interests  seem  to  require,  though  an  appeal 
from  his  decision  may  be  taken  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Each  county  is  also  divided  into  a  number 
of  towns,  and  these  in  turn  into  school  districts. 
For  each  town  there  is  a  representative  super- 
visor and  a  town  clerk,  both  of  whom  possess 
some  educational  functions.  The  supervisor 
has  control  of  any  gospel  or  school  lands  or 
funds  possessed  by  the  town;  receives  all 
school  moneys  due  to  his  town  from  the  county 
treasurer,  and  pays  out  the  same  on  orders 
from  the  districts;  if  the  districts  elect  a 
treasurer,  he  then  turns  the  money  over  to 
him;  and  he  acts  as  a  general  supervisor  of  the 
diffen^nt  school  districts  in  all  money  matters, 
making  an  aimual  report  on  finances  to  the 
county  treasurer.  The  town  clerk  acts  for 
the  town  in  all  school  matters  as  an  interme- 


diary between  the  district  superintendent 
and  the  school  trustees  of  the  districts,  seeing 
that  notices  are  given;  reports  made,  records 
preserved,  etc. 

A  town  unit  of  school  administration  has 
not  yet  been  evolved,  and  town  consolidation 
of  schools  has  not  as  yet  been  begun,  except 
in  so  far  as  districts  are  allowed  to  contract 
for  the  education  of  their  children  instead 
of  maintaining  a  school  themselves,  and  ex- 
cept as  a  town  may  be  a  city  or  a  union  free 
school  district.  Otherwise,  the  towns  are 
divided  into  a  number  of  school  districts,  each 
with  its  own  officers.  A  district  may  have 
one  trustee,  elected  annually,  or  three  trustees, 
elected  for  three-year  terms,  one  going  out  of 
office  each  j'ear.  A  district  also  has  a  district 
clerk  and  a  district  collector,  and  it  may,  in 
addition,  elect  a  district  treasurer  to  take 
charge  of  its  funds  and  pay  all  bills.  These 
officers  are  elected  in  annual  meeting  for  one- 
year  terms.  The  trustees  are  to  insure  and 
care  for  the  property;  make  up  the  tax  lists 
for  collection;  purchase  or  lease  sites,  and 
erect  buildings,  as  directed;  make  repairs 
and  abate  nuisances;  employ  teachers;  pre- 
scribe the  studies  to  be  taught;  make  rules 
and  regulations;  issue  orders  on  the  funds  for 
salaries  and  other  bills ;  establish  branch 
schools,  when  needed;  and  make  annual  and 
other  reports  to  the  division  superintendent 
and  to  the  annual  district  meeting.  An 
annual  meeting  is  held  in  May  in  each  district, 
and  special  meetings  may  be  called.  The 
meeting  hears  the  reports  of  the  district 
trustees;  elects  a  new  trustee  and  the  other 
school  district  officers;  designates  and  changes 
all  textbooks;  can  select  a  schoolhouse  site; 
and  must  vote,  by  ballot  or  by  aye  and  nay, 
all  taxes  for  maintenance,  library,  schooling 
elsewhere,  high  school  tuition,  repairs,  or  new 
buildings.  Women  may  vote  on  the  same 
terms  as  men  at  such  meetings. 

In  any  district,  on  petition  of  fifteen  in- 
habitants, or  on  petition  of  fifteen  inhabitants 
in  each  of  two  or  more  contiguous  districts, 
a  school  meeting  may  be  called  to  vote  on 
the  question  of  forming  a  union  free  school 
district  and  electing  a  board  of  education. 
This  is  an  old  institution  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  has  rendered  valuable  service  in 
providing  free  schools  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. Similarly,  a  union  free  school  district 
may  call  a  meeting  to  dissolve  into  its  original 
districts,  though  in  this  case,  the  district 
superintendent  may  veto  the  proposal.  Each 
free  school  district  has  a  board  of  education 
of  from  three  to  nine,  one  third  going  out  of 
office  each  year.  If  there  are  300  children  in 
the  district,  an  election  by  ballot  takes  the 
place  of  a  school  district  meeting  election. 
If  the  union  free  school  district  is  coterminus 
with  a  city,  the  city  treasurer  acts  as  treasurer 
of  the  district,  but  if  the  bounds  do  not  coin- 
cide, the  school  district  elects  its  own  treasurer. 
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Boards  of  education  in  all  free  school  districts 
have,  in  addition  to  the  powers  of  district 
trustees,  the  power  to  adopt  textbooks;  to 
establish  an  academic  department  '(high 
school),  kind(M-gartens,  or  a  night  school;  to 
provide  medical  ins|)ection;  appoint  a  truant 
officer;  and,  if  the  tlistrict  has  5()()()  poimlalion, 
they  may  a])point  a  superintendent  of  schools. 
Instead  of  establishins  a  high  school,  the  dis- 
trict may  vote  to  adopt  an  existing  academy 
as  its  academic  department.  The  board 
must  present  to  the  annual  district  meeting, 
or  to  the  proper  city  authorities,  if  a  city,  an 
annual  estimate  of  the  mone\'  needed  for 
teachers'  salaries,  contingent  cxjjenses,  and 
other  items.  The  voters,  or  city  authorities, 
cannot  decrease  the  amounts  for  teachers  and 
contingent  expenses,  but  may  decrease  or 
increase  all  other  items. 

An  important  part  of  the  school  system  of 
the  state  of  New  York  is  the  large  cities,  most 
of  wliich  ojierate  under  special  charters,  and 
maintain  extensive  and  important  school 
systems.  Three  of  these,  Albany,  Buffalo, 
and  New  York  City,  are  described  in  special 
articles  (q.v.).  About  60  per  cent  of  the  people 
of  the  state  reside  in  cities  of  over  100,000 
inhabitants,  and  52  per  cent  are  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

School  Support.  —  The  permanent  common 
school  fund  and  the  literature  fund  for  aiding 
academies  each  produces  but  relatively  siiiall 
amounts,  and  the  total  value  of  all  permanent 
school  funds  in  the  state  is  only  a  little  over 
nine  millions  of  dollars.  The  income  derived 
from  these  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  annual 
state  appropriations,  and  bears  no  relation 
to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of  education. 
During  the  past  twenty  years  the  cost  of  main- 
taining schools  in  the  cities  has  quadrupled, 
and  doubled  in  the  towns.  In  lieu  of  state 
taxation,  annual  appropriations  for  education 
are  made  by  the  legislature.  These  are  con- 
stantly increasing  and  are  calculated  in  advance 
so  as  to  meet  legal  needs.  The  state  appropria- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  common  schools 
is  now  about  five  millions  annually,  and  this 
is  apportioned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divide 
it  about  equally  between  the  cities  and  the 
towns.  As  the  cities  spend  about  three  times 
the  total  amount  spent  by  the  towns,  the  state 
grants  pay  about  one  twelfth  of  the  cost  of  ed- 
ucation in  the  cities  and  about  one  fourth  of 
the  cost  of  the  towns.  The  balance  is  paid  by 
local  taxation  in  the  school  districts,  there 
being  no  county  school  taxation  in  New  York. 
This  system  of  distribution  is  the  result  of  a 
wise  but  somewhat  complex  plan  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  school  money,  in  which  the  teacher 
is  made  the  unit  and  in  which  poor  and  small 
districts  are  given  an  initial  advantage  over 
large  and  wealthier  ones.  Orphan  asylums 
may  share,  under  certain  conditions.  Every 
city  or  district  having  over  5000  inhabitants 
and  employing  a  superintendent    of    schools, 


also  receives  a  sui)erintendcnt's  quota  of  8800. 
The  state  appropriation  for  academies,  high 
schools,  and  libraries  is  now  al)out  three 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  annually,  and  this 
is  apportioned  in  a  still  more  comidex  maimer. 
In  1910,  10  i)er  cent  of  this  a|)i)ropriation  was 
given  as  a  school  quota,  25  i)er  cent  was  for 
books  and  apparatus,  35  per  cent  was  for  the 
instruction  of  non-residents,  and  30  per  cent 
was  given  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  at- 
tendance. Academies  and  high  scliools  main- 
taining an  ai)i)roved  course  for  the  training 
of  teachers  receive  .S700  additional,  and  the 
city  training  schools  are  paid  on  the  basis  of 
average  daily  attendance.  The  salaries  of 
district  superintendents  and  the  expenses 
of  Indian  schools  are  paid  by  the  state.  In 
addition,  the  annual  appropriation  for  salaries, 
traveling  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  examina- 
tions, and  books  for  the  state  educational 
department  now  exceeds  §600,000. 

Educational  Conditions.  —  The  state  has 
many  cities  and  a  very  cosmopolitan  ])opula- 
tion.  Two  thirds  of  the  total  population  live  in 
cities  of  over  8000  inhabitants,  while  only  one 
fifth  live  in  country  districts.  A  little  over  one 
fourth,  29.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  is 
foreign  born,  and  in  the  cities  the  percentage 
is  much  higher.  The  city  school  systems  are 
well  developed  and  offer  good  instruction. 
The  compulsory  education  and  child  labor 
laws  are  good,  and  the  school  census  law  for 
metropolitan  cities,  which  may  be  adopted 
by  any  other  city,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
United  States.  I3ut  1.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  is  of  the  negro  race,  though  in  the 
large  cities  this  percentage  runs  much  higher. 
No  exclusion  from  any  school  is  permitted  on 
the  basis  of  race  or  color,  though  the  inhabit- 
ants of  any  district  may  provide  separate 
schools  for  those  of  the  colored  race.  Since 
1895  the  money  spent  for  public  schools  has 
increased  rapidly,  being  two  and  a  half  times 
as  much  in  1910  as  in  1895.  The  total  value 
of  the  public  school  buildings  has  trebled  in 
the  same  time,  while  the  average  value  has 
a  Httle  more  than  doubled  (.32618  in  1910). 
During  the  same  period  the  total  school  en- 
rollment has  increased  22  per  cent  and  the 
number  of  teachers  employed,  57  per  cent. 
The  rural  schools  have  made  much  less  prog- 
ress than  the  city  schools  during  the  past  two 
decades,  perhaps  in  part  due  to  the  strength 
and  conservatism  of  the  district  form  of  con- 
trol. The  consolidation  of  schools  and  the 
transportation  of  pupils  has  as  yet  made  no 
marked  headway  in  the  state,  though  some 
800  districts  now  employ  the  contract  system, 
in  whole  or  in  part.  There  are  still  10,565 
school  districts  (1910)  in  the  state,  as  opposed 
to  11,089  fifteen  years  ago,  and  11,262  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  The  school  term  has  remained 
nearly  stationary  at  an  average  of  about 
thirty-five  weeks  per  year  for  the  past  twenty 
years.     Recently  it  has  advanced  to  thirty-seven 
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weeks.  A  state  syllabus  (course  of  study) 
covering  the  eight  years  of  the  elementary 
course  was  issued  in  1904,  and  a  revision, 
covering  only  the  first  six  years,  was  issued 
in  1910.  School  libraries,  traveling  libraries, 
the  division  of  visual  instruction  (for  the  loan 
of  pictures,  charts,  lantern  slides,  and  specimens 
to  the  schools),  and  the  extension  division  are 
marked  features  of  the  New  York  school 
system  and  do  much  to  increase  its  efficiency. 
(See  MusEu.MS.) 

Teachers  and  Training.  —  Of  the  45,076 
teachers  employed  in  1910,  60  per  cent  were 
employed  in  the  cities.  Of  the  total  teaching 
body  in  1910,  7  per  cent  were  college  and  pro- 
fessional school  graduates,  20  per  cent  gradu- 
ates of  normal  schools,  28  per  cent  graduates 
of  teachers'  training  classes,  6  per  cent  held 
state  teachers'  certificates,  and  37  per  cent 
had  been  certificated  by  the  local  authorities. 
All  new  teachers  for  elementary  schools  must 
be  experienced  or  have  had  professional 
training,  and  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school 
education.  All  examinations  for  teachers' 
certificates  are  now  conducted  by  the  division 
of  examinations  of  the  State  Education  De- 
partment, under  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Regents.  State 
normal  school  diplomas  and  state  certificates 
from  other  states  may  be  accorded  equal 
privileges  in  New  York.  For  the  training 
of  future  teachers,  the  .state  maintains  ten 
state  normal  schools,  the  Albany  normal 
college,  and,  in  addition,  extends  aid  to  ninety- 
five  high  schools  and  academics  and  to  fifteen 
cities  for  offering  teachers'  training  courses. 
Teachers'  institutes,  which  have  previously 
been  under  the  state  department  and  in  charge 


of  institute  conductors,  are  to  be  discontinued 
after  1911,  the  new  district  superintendents 
being  expected  to  conduct  local  teachers' 
meetings  on  Saturdays,  or  at  other  times 
when  the  soliools  are  not  in  session. 

Secondary  Education.  —  The  development 
of  secondary  schools  has  been  especially 
marked  since  the  passage  of  the  Horton  aid 
law  in  1895,  the  number  of  academies  having 
increased  from  131  to  167,  and  the  number 
of  high  schools  from  373  to  702  since  then. 
The  number  of  students  and  teachers  has  also 
undergone  a  rapid  increase.  In  addition, 
199  private  high  schools  made  reports  in  1910. 
Since  1895  the  Regents'  academic  examinations 
have  been  based  on  the  completion  of  a  four- 
3'ear  high  school  course.  Syllabi  (courses 
of  instruction)  are  i.ssued  by  the  state  depart- 
ment and  inspections  of  work  are  made,  though 
there  has  been  a  tendencj'  to  decrease  the 
rigidity  of  the  state  requirements  since  the 
unification. 

Higher  Education.  —  The  state  maintains 
no  state  university,  in  the  sense  that  the  west- 
ern states  do.  It  has  been  proposed  to  evolve 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  into 
a  graduate  institution  for  the  study  of  history, 
politics,  economics,  education,  and  science 
(Sherwood) ;  to  evolve  Cornell  University  from 
the  position  of  a  semi-state  university  to  that 
of  a  real  state  university;  and  to  evolve, 
instead,  a  series  of  municipal  universities, 
extending  across  the  state  (Draper).  The 
land  grant  for  a  college  of  agriculture  and 
mechanical  arts  (law  of  1862,  990,000  acres) 
was  given  to  Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca. 
In  return  for  this,  the  university  receives 
free  of  tuition  one  student  each  year  from 
each  legislative  assembly  district  in  the  state, 
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Union  University 
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New  York  City 
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Hamilton 

Geneva 

Trov 
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Alfred 

New  York  City 

New  Y'ork  City 

New  York  City 

Rochester 

Brooklyn 

Elmira 
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Brooklyn 
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New  York  City 
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.Aurora 

Ithaca 
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1795 
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1810 
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1824 
1832 
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1S41 
1847 
1S49 
1850 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1858 
1859 
1859 
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1865 
1868 
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1871 
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1896 
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R.  C. 

U.  C. 
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R.  C. 
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P.  E. 
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R.C. 
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R.  C. 
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Men 

Men 

Men 

Men 

Men 
Both  sexes 
Both  sexes 

Men 

Men 

Men 
Both  sexes 

Men 

Women 

Women 

Both  sexes 

Men 

Men 

Men 

Men 

Women 

Women 

Both  sexes 

Men 
Both  aexea 

Women 
Both  sexes 
Both  sexes 

Men 
Women 
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the  appointments  being  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  competitive  examinations.  The  state  has 
also  recently  established  three  additional 
schools  of  asriculture,  for  elementary  and  |)rac- 
tical  investigation  and  instruction,  the  work 
to  be  coordinated  with  that  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. These  are  at  St.  Lawrence  University, 
in  northeastern  New  York  (1900);  at  Alfred 
University,  in  western  New  York  (lOOS); 
and  at  Morrisville,  in  central  New  York 
(1908). 

The  work  of  jiroviding  luRlier  education 
for  the  state  of  New  York  is  carried  on  by  a 
number  of  institutions,  on  which  separate 
articles  will  be  found,  as  shown  on  the  previous 
I)age. 

Special  Education.  —  The  state  maintains 
sixteen  special  institutions  for  the  care  and 
education  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  feeble- 
minded, and  for  truant  and  incorrigible  chil- 
dren, and  makes  arrangements  with  a  number 
of  other  institutions  of  a  semi-i)rivate  nature, 
but  open  to  state  visitation  and  inspection, 
for  the  care  of  some  of  its  deaf,  dumb,  and  i:)lind. 
Orphan  asylums  are  also  granted,  on  inspec- 
tion and  approval,  teachers'  ((uotas  in  the 
annual  state  a]iportionment  of  school  money. 
A  few  of  the  cities  also  maintain  truant  and 
reformatory  schools,  though  the  city  truant 
or  parental  school  has  not  as  yet  been  much 
developed  by  the  cities  of  the  state. 

B.  P.  C. 
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new  YORK  UNIVERSITY.  —  New  York 
University  was  founded  in  1831  through  the 
influence  of  a  group  of  men  in  New  York  City 


wild  conceived  the  idea  of  a  university  that 
should  serve  all  classes  of  people  and  all  pro- 
fessions. The  plan  of  the  founders  contem- 
plated a  college,  engineering  school,  school 
of  law,  school  of  medicine,  school  of  educa- 
tion, school  of  agriculture,  and  graduate  school. 
The  first  Chancellor  was  the  Rev.  James  M. 
Matthews,  D.D.  The  site  at  Washington 
Square  was  acciuired  in  1833  and  the  corner- 
stone of  the  first  university  building  was  laid 
in  the  summer  of  that  year.  The  institution 
oiiened  with  the  regular  college  courses  and 
with  s|)ecial  courses  in  mathematics  and  science 
for  engineers.  The  law  school  was  established 
in  1835  and  the  medical  college  in  1839. 
Through  lack  of  funds  the  institution  did  not 
progress  beyond  these  beginnings  for  the  first 
half  century  of  its  history.  This  early  period 
was  rendered  distinctive  however  by  the  abilitj' 
and  achievement  of  members  of  the  l^niver- 
sity's  faculty.  Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse 
invented  the  recording  telegraph  and  Dr. 
John  W.  Draper  perfected  Daguerre's  system 
of  photography  and  took  the  first  picture 
of  the  human  countenance  within  the  Uni- 
versity walls  during  this  period;  while  Dr. 
Valentine  Mott  as  doan  of  the  medical 
college  and  Benjamin  Butler  as  principal  of 
the  law  faculty  lent  luster  to  the  professional 
schools. 

The  expan.sion  of  the  institution  into  its 
present  organization  of  10  faculties,  370  in- 
structors, and  4400  students,  has  taken  place 
within  the  past  twenty-five  years  under  the 
sixth  Chancellor,  Dr.  Henry  Mitchell  Mac- 
Cracken.  Under  his  efficient  administration 
the  magnificent  site  at  University  Heights  was 
acquired  in  1891  and  was  gradually  increased 
until  it  reached  its  present  extent  of  forty 
acres.  The  three  original  schools  have  been 
reorganized  and  new  schools  founded  until 
now  the  instruction  is  carried  on  at  four 
different  centers  as  follows:  — 

At  University  Heights  —  The  College  of  Arts 
and  Pure  Science  (1831),  the  School  of  Applied 
Science  (1862)  and  the  Summer  School  (1895). 
At  Washington  Square  —  The  Graduate  School 
(1886),  the  School  of  Pedagogy  (1890),  the 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance 
(1900),  the  Washington  Square  Collegiate 
Division  (1903)  and  the  Woman's  Law  Class 
(1890).  At  First  Avenue  and  Twenty-sixth 
Street  —  the  University  and  Bellevue  Hospi- 
tal Medical  College  (1841).  At  141  West  54th 
Street,  the  New  York  American  Veterinary 
College  (1899). 

This  lack  of  concentration  of  all  the  schools 
at  one  common  center  is  not  the  result  of 
chance  but  is  due  to  the  policy  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  carry  its  educational  facilities  to  the 
people  and  to  offer  it  at  centers  that  are  most 
advantageous  and  most  accessible.  As  _  a 
logical  outcome  of  this  policy  the  University 
established  the  extra-mural  division  in  1909, 
the  first  department  of  its  kind  in  America, 
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and  this  division  now  gives  University  in- 
struction at  various  centers  outside  the  Uni- 
versity walls. 

The  corporation  of  the  University  is  the 
Council,  a  self-perpetuating  body  of  thirty- 
two  members,  one  fourth  of  whom  go  out  of 
office  annually.  The  Women's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  women  appointed  by  the 
Council,  was  organized  in  connection  with  the 
founding  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  in  1890 
and  has  done  effective  service  in  the  Univer- 
sity's work  for  women,  aiding  in  the  raising  of 
endowment,  furnishing  of  equipment,  and  the 
establishing  of  new  courses.  The  University 
Senate,  consisting  of  the  chancellor,  the  deans 
of  the  schools,  and  one  professor  from  each 
faculty,  takes  action  regarding  matters  com- 
mon to  all  the  Schools  and  makes  recommen- 
dations thereon  to  the  University  Council. 
The  administrative  officers  are  five  in  number, 
viz.:  The  chancellor,  the  sj'ndic,  the  bursar, 
the  registrar,  and  the  .secretary  to  the  chan- 
cellor. Each  faculty  has  its  dean  and  secre- 
tary. The  dean  is  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  faculty  of  his  school  and 
the  chancellor;  the  chancellor  is  the  medium 
of  communication  between  the  several  faculties 
and  the  Council.  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 
formerly  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, is  Chancellor.  G.  C.  S. 

NEW    ZEALAND,     EDUCATION    IN. — 

This  sy.steni  can  best  be  understood  when  it  is 
recollected  that  the  country,  now  a  federated 
dominion,  was  formerly  divided  into  provinces 
under  separate  governments.  This  was  the 
case  from  1853  to  1876.  In  each  of  the  princi- 
pal provinces,  between  the  years  1855  and  1857 
a  system  of  public  elementary  education  was 
established.  The  schools  were  conducted  by 
local  committees  and  a  central  board  at  eacli 
provincial  capital,  and  were  variously  sup- 
ported by  treasury  grants,  fees,  charges  on 
householders,  donations  and  rates  on  property. 
The  provincial  system  of  public  education 
survived  the  provinces  themselves,  which 
were  abolished  in  1876;  but  in  1878  a  system, 
free,  compulsory,  and  secular,  was  established, 
although  provincial  boards  and  inspectors  were 
and  are  still  retained. 

The  present  system  of  administration  of 
public  instruction  in  New  Zealand  is  described 
in  an  official  account.  "  The  Dominion  is 
divided,  for  purposes  of  primary  education, 
into  thirteen  education  districts,  generally 
coextensive  with  the  old  provinces  or  with 
subdivisions  of  them.  The  education  dis- 
tricts are  subdivided  into  a  large  and  increas- 
ing number  of  school  districts,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  a  School  Committee  of  five  to  nine 
members  elected  annually  by  the  householders. 
In  each  education  district  there  is  an  Education 
Board  of  nine  members,  elected  three  every 
year  for  terms  of  three  years  by  the  members 
of    the    School    Committees.     Under    an    Act 


of  1905  every  education  district  is  divided  into 
three  wards,  each  of  which  returns  three  of 
the  nine  members  of  the  Board.  Subject 
to  general  supervision  and  control  by  the 
Board,  and  to  inspection  by  the  Board's  In- 
spectors, the  Committee  has  the  management 
of  school  business  within  the  school  district. 
The  Board  appoints  and  removes  teachers, 
but  only  after  consulting  the  Committee. 

The  Education  Department,  which  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  is 
charged,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  general 
supervision  and  control  of  the  system  of  jiri- 
mary  instruction,  and,  further,  with  the  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  a  general  system  of 
secondary  and  technical  instruction.  Also 
with  the  direct  control  of  the  system  of  public 
school  cadets,  of  the  schools  for  children  of 
the  Maori  race,  the  special  schools  for  deaf  and 
for  mentally  defective  children,  and  the  schools 
for  destitute,  neglected,  and  criminal  children. 
Incidentally  it  has  the  administration  of  the 
Act  for  the  protection  of  infant  life.  It  takes 
an  active  interest  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
It  distributes  the  grants  made  by  Parliament 
to  public  libraries.  In  order  to  provide 
suitable  reading  matter  for  the  children  in  the 
public  schools  the  Department  prepares  and 
issues  a  free  School  Journal.  The  Minister 
is  required  by  statute  to  report  to  the  Governor 
every  year  on  the  progress  and  condition  of 
public  education  in  the  Dominion. 

The  precise  manner  in  which  the  provisions 
of  the  various  statutes  that  relate  to  the 
public  primary  schools  shall  be  carried  out 
is  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  regulations  made 
by  the  Governor  in  Council.  Among  the 
matters  so  controlled  by  regulation  are  the 
following:  Attendance  registers  and  returns, 
the  authorization  of  class  books,  the  inspec- 
tion and  examination  of  schools,  teachers' 
certificates,  training  colleges  for  teachers, 
pupil-teachers,  examinations  for  scholarships 
tenable  at  secondary  and  technical  schools, 
for  entrance  into  the  public  service  and  for 
promotion  in  it,  manual  and  technical  instruc- 
tion, scholarship,  public-school  cadet  corps, 
staffs  of  schools,  and  salaries  of  teachers,  the 
payment  of  grants  to  Education  Boards  and 
the  auditing  of  Boards'  accounts. 

One  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  De- 
partment is  to  distribute  to  the  Education 
Boards  and  other  educational  authorities,  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  the  grants 
voted  by  Parliament  for  the  salaries  of  teachers 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  primary  schools 
and  training  colleges,  and  secondary  and 
technical  classes,  and  for  the  erection  and 
repair  of  school  buildings  and  for  higher  edu- 
cation. 

The  status  and  progress  of  public  elemen- 
tary education  in  New  Zealand  may  be  best 
illustrated  by  the  following  table  compiled 
by  the  Education  De])artment  at  Wellington, 
New  Zealand. 
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PopiiUitioii,  i'xclu8ive  of  Maoris 
Public  primary  schools 
Chililri'ii  on  the  school  rolls  . 

TciicluTs,  inuU^ 

Teachers,  frmale 

Pupil-tcacluTs.  male  .  .  .  . 
Pupil-teaeliers,  female  .... 
Total  tcachiiiB  staff  .... 
Inspectors 


417,022 

908,718 

730 

1,847 

55,088 

139,:W2 

648 

1,314 

449 

1,887 

82 

153 

221 

518 

1,400 

3,872 

10 

32 

Of  these  139,302  children  on  the  rolls, 
72,917  were  boy.s  and  60,38.5  were  girls.  The 
total  expenditure  of  the  education  dejjartment 
on  all  accounts  for  the  year  ending  the  31st 
March,  1907,  amounted  to  £923,574. 

Th(^  official  account  of  primary  education 
in  New  Zealand  will  show  how  the  situation 
differs  from  that  in  the  Australian  states, 
where  public  education  is  supported  and  con- 
trolled by  the  sUitc.  from  the  consolidated 
revenue,  without  any  form  of  local  control 
or  support. 

"  From  1878  to  1901  the  public  schools  were 
maintained  mainly  by  a  statutory  grant  out 
of  the  consolidatinl  revenue  of  the  colony  at 
the  rate  of  £3  15s.  a  year  for  every  unit  of 
the  average  daily  attendance,  supplemented 
by  additional  capitation  allowances  varying 
from  4.S.  to  10s.,  and  by  grants  averaging  about 
£45,000  a  year  for  the  erection  and  mainte- 
nance of  school  buildings.  During  that  time 
every  Board  had  its  own  scale  of  staffs  and 
salaries,  and  there  was  considerable  inequaUty 
in  the  remuneration  of  teachers  under  different 
Boards.  But  '  The  Public-School  Teachers' 
Salaries  Act,  1901,'  fixed  the  relation  of  the 
number  and  the  pay  of  the  teachers  in  a  school 
to  the  number  of  the  pupils,  and  the  Boards 
are  now  paid  sums  sufficient  to  cover  the  statu- 
tory salaries  of  their  teachers;  they  also 
receive  capitation  of  ll.s.  3f/.  for  general  ad- 
ministration and  local  expenses,  and  Is.  3(/. 
for  secondary  scholarships,  and  variable  smaller 
grants  for  other  special  purposes.  Grants  are 
also  made  for  school  buildings  as  before,  but 
upon  a  much  more  liiseral  scale.  About  two 
thirds  of  the  total  income  of  the  Boards  is 
absorbed  in  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries. 
The  remainder  forms  the  fund  out  of  which 
the  Board  maintains  its  schools  and  other 
buildings,  pays  the  salaries  of  its  inspectors 
and  of  its  office  staff,  and  grants  certain  allow- 
ances to  the  committees  for  fuel,  cleaning,  and 
incidental  expenses,  and  for  school  libraries. 
The  fund  at  the  disposal  of  a  Committee  may  . 
be  supplemented  by  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions, and  by  fines  recovered  for  truancy. 
The  sums  granted  to  the  Boards  in  1906  for 
all  purposes  connected  with  primary  instruc- 
tion amounted  to  a  total  of  £668,440,  which 
is  equal  to  a  capitation  of  £5.  9s.  7jf/.  on  the 
average  attendance." 


No  fees  arc  chargeable  for  primary  instruction 
1900  at   the   public   schools.     Neither   members   of 

education  boards  nor  members  of  school 
committees  receive  any  remuneration  for 
their  services. 

The  schools  are  ojM^n  to  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  and  attendance 
is  comjnilsory  from  seven  to  fourteen.  The 
instruction  is  entirely  secular,  though  religious 
instruction  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  com- 
mittee, be  given  in  the  school  building  (uit  of 
school  hours.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar 
and  conii)Osition,  geogra])liy,  history  and  civic 
instruction,  moral  instruction,  nature-study 
and  elementary  science,  drawing,  vocal  music, 
the  principles  of  health,  i)hysical  and  military 
drill,  handwork,  and,  for  girls,  needlework. 

Free  passes  by  rail  are  given  to  pupils  not 
over  fifteen  years  of  age  traveling  to  attend 
schools  for  primary  instruction,  to  pupils 
not  over  nineteen  years  of  age  who  are  hohlers 
of  free  places  at  secondary  scliools,  to  pupils  on 
the  rolls  of  primary  or  secondary  schools 
traveling  to  attend  classes  for  manual  or 
technical  instruction  at  centers  specially 
equipped  for  the  purpose,  and,  without  re- 
striction of  age,  to  holders  of  free  places  at 
technical  schools.  Commutation  and  season 
tickets  at  liberal  rates  are  given  to  other  atten- 
dants at  secondary  and  technical  schools. 

There  is  no  public  institution  in  the  Domin- 
ion for  the  instruction  of  cliildren  under  five 
years  of  age,  but  free  kindergartens  have  been 
established  by  private  promoters  in  some  of  the 
largest  towns.  On  attendance  at  such  schools 
capitation  is,  by  special  arrangement,  payable 
by  the  Government  at  the  rate  of  £2  per 
annum  per  unit  of  average,  subject  to  certain 
conditions  which  provide  for  a  minimum  limit 
in  salary  payments,  and  further  require  an 
equal  sum  to  be  furnished  from  other  sources, 
e.g.  from  donations  and  subscriiitions. 

In  the  field  of  secondary  education,  there 
are  twenty-eight  high  schools  or  colleges  in 
the  dominion,  which  in  almost  every  case 
derive  a  part  of  their  revenue  from  public 
reserves.  At  the  end  of  1906  these  schools 
employed  154  resident  and  54  visiting  teachers, 
and  had  as  pupils  2528  boys  and  1742 
girls.  Schools  for  boys  and  girls  are  usually 
separate.  Fees  averaging  eight  to  ten  guineas 
a  year  are  charged,  but  many  free  scholarships 
are  allowed.  In  addition  to  these  secondary 
schools  of  the  more  ambitious  kind,  there 
are  also  more  than  sixty  public  schools  which 
have  free  high  school  departments. 

Manual  and  technical  instruction  is  advanc- 
ing rapidly,  the  total  government  expenditure 
in  this  direction  in  1906  being  L"03,255.  There 
is  a  flourishing  cadet  system  in  connection 
with  the  )niblic  schools.  There  is  a  superan- 
nuation fund  for  teachers,  to  which  teachers 
may  subscribe  if  they  i)lease  from  8  to  10  per 
cent  of  their  salaries,  in  return  for  which  they 
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are  entitled  to  a  pension  or  superannuation 
amounting  to  one  sixtieth  of  their  total  salaries 
paid  during  the  years  in  which  they  have  been 
contributors  to  the  fund. 

Higher  education  is  conducted  by  a  chartered 
University  of  New  Zealand,  which  is  an  exam- 
ining body  to  which  four  other  institutions 
are  affiliated,  namely,  the  University  of  Otago, 
founded  in  1869,  at  Dunedin;  Canterbury 
College,  founded  in  1876,  at  Christchurch; 
Auckland  University  College,  founded  in 
1882,  at  Auckland;  and  Victoria  College, 
founded  in  1897,  at  Wellington.  By  a  curious 
system  the  University  of  New  Zealand  sends 
its  final  examination  papers  for  degrees  to  be 
examined  in  the  universities  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Native  schools  to  the  number  of  100  are 
provided  for  the  benefit  of  the  Maoris  in 
places  where  no  public  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  boards.  In  1906  these 
schools  were  attended  by  2275  boys  and  1899 
girls.  In  10  per  cent  of  these  children  Euro- 
pean blood  predominates,  and  10  per  cent  were 
Europeans. 

Among  the  other  public  educational  insti- 
tutions of  New  Zealand  are  numbered  an  in- 
stitution for  the  blind,  another  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  many  public  libraries  subsidized  to 
the  extent  of  £3000  a  year,  and  seven  govern- 
ment industrial  schools  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  destitute,  neglected  and 
criminal  children.  In  1906  there  were  on  the 
books  of  these  industrial  schools  207.5  children, 
only  681  of  whom  were  resident,  while  others 
boarded  out  or  were  at  service.  Fuller  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  the  official 
account  of  the  Education  System  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  New  Zealand,  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Education  at  Wellington.  P.   R.  C. 

NEW    ZEALAND,    UNIVERSITY    OF. — 

See  New  Ze.\l.\nd,  Education   in. 

NEWBERRY  COLLEGE,  NEWBERRY, 
S.C. — A  coeducational  institution  founded 
in  1832  at  Lexington,  S.C,  as  the  Classical  and 
Theological  Institute  of  the  South  Carolina 
Synod.  In  1856  the  College  obtained  a  charter 
with  power  to  confer  degrees  and  was  removed 
to  Newberry.  From  1868  to  1877  the  College 
was  located  at  Walhalla,  S.C.  Preparatory 
and  collegiate  departments  are  maintained. 
The  requirements  for  admission  are  eight  units. 
The  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  are  conferred. 
In  1912  the  faculty  consisted  of  fourteen  mem- 
bers and  the  students  numbered  255. 

NEWCASTLE  COMMISSION.  —  See 

P.\ULI.^MENT.\HY        EdUC'ATIU.N        COMMISSIONS) 

England,  Education  in. 

NEWCASTLE  -  UPON  -  TYNE,  ARM- 
STRONG      COLLEGE,      ENGLAND. —  An 

institution    founded    in    1871,    as    the    College 


of  Physical  Science,  "  to  promote  the  educa- 
tion of  persons  of  both  sexes  and  the  study 
and  advancement  of  science,  philosophy, 
literature,  and  the  fine  and  mechanical  arts 
or  other  kindred  branches  of  learning."  The 
College  is  an  incorporated  Society,  registered 
under  the  Companies  Acts,  and  all  subscribers 
of  certain  amounts  are  styled  Governors.  To 
these  are  also  added  the  peers  and  members 
of  Parliament  of  the  local  counties.  The 
College  has  ten  representatives  on  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  Durham  of  which  since 
1909  it  is  an  integral  part.  The  following 
faculties  are  maintained:  pure  science;  ap- 
plied science;  arts;  letters.  The  College  has 
a  Marine  Laboratory  at  Cullercoats,  and 
directs  the  Northumberland  County  Council 
Agricultural  Station.  A  Day  Training  De- 
partment is  also  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  Board  of  Education.  Work  is  given 
in  day  and  evening  classes  to  students  over 
sixteen  who  have  passed  the  matriculation 
examination  of  Durham  University  (q.v.)  or 
some  equivalent  standard,  if  they  wish  to 
study  for  a  degree.  The  College  itself  does 
not  grant  degrees,  but  the  degrees  of  Durham 
University  in  science,  letters,  and  in  engineering 
are  open  to  its  students.  The  College  grants 
diplomas  in  agriculture,  engineering,  naval 
architecture,  and  mining.  The  chemical,  phys- 
ical, and  engineering  laboratories,  which  are 
among  the  finest  in  England,  give  ample 
opportunity  for  practical  work.  The  College 
receives  grants  from  the  Durham  University, 
from  many  neighboring  city  and  county  coun- 
cils, which  also  maintain  many  scholarships 
and  prizes  at  the  College,  and  from  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  The  enrollment 
of  students  in  1910  was  600  in  the  day  and  475 
in  the  evening  classes  with  a  faculty  of  sixty- 
one  members. 

See  Durham  University. 

Reference:  — 

England,   Board  of  Education,    Reports  frotn     Univer- 
sities and    University  Colleges.      (London,   annual.) 

NEWELL,      McFADDEN      ALEXANDER 

(1824-1893).  — Normal  school  ])rincipal  and 
state  superintendent;  was  educated  at  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
He  was  professor  in  Baltimore  City  College 
(1848-18.50),  in  Lafayette  College  (1850- 
1854),  principal  of  the  state  normal  school 
of  Maryland  (1865-1868),  and  state  superin- 
tendent of  Maryland  (1868-1893).  He  was 
the  author  of  a  series  of  school  readers. 

W.  S.  M. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  EDUCATION  IN.  — 

The  devcloimient  of  education  in  Newfound- 
land is  similar  to  that  of  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Canada  {q.v.).  The  iiresent  system  was 
organized   by  acts   of   1874   and   1876,   which 
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rendered  it  completely  denominational.  Tlie 
])uhlie  schools  arc  in  charge  of  three  s('i)arato 
lioards  representing  the  three  religious  de- 
nominations: Methodist,  Ei)iscopalian,  and 
Riinian  Catholic.  The  governor  in  council 
has  power  to  appoint  in  each  educational 
district  a  board  of  five  or  .seven  members  of 
the  respective  denominations,  on  which  the 
senior  of  superior  clergymen  resident  or 
officiating  in  the  district  shall  be  one,  to  manage 
and  expend  all  moneys,  etc.  Such  boards 
in  St.  John's,  and  in  districts  in  which  arc 
sui)erior,  or  high,  schools,  may  consist  of  nine 
members.  Vacancies  occurring  liy  death,  resig- 
nation, or  absence  from  the  colony  for 
twelve  months  may  be  filled  by  the  governor 
in  council.  Similar  boards  arc  apiiointed  in 
like  manner  for  the  four  colleges,  but  the  nomi- 
nation of  members  is  with  the  respective 
denominations.  Each  denomination  has  a 
general  superintendent  of  education  to  which 
the  corresponding  boards  make  their  annual 
reports. 

The  education  boards  have  control  of  their 
respective  schools,  appoint  the  teachers,  de- 
termine the  salary,  tenure,  etc.  The  course 
of  instruction  in  public  schools  is  arranged 
for  six  grades  or  standards,  sectarian  teaching 
is  allowed,  but  the  rights  of  dissenting  minor- 
ities are  protected  by  a  conscience  clause  in 
the  school  law.  By"  the  act  of  1874  §40,000 
was  provided  for  schoolhouses  and  school 
property  and  arrangements  made  for  sub- 
division of  property  on  an  equitable  basis, 
which  was  in  due  course  aceomi)lished  without 
difficulty.  By  the  1876  act  $88,252  was 
annually  provided  for  all  purposes,  which 
amount  has  been  increased,  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  increase  in  population. 
The  government  grant  is  divided  among  the 
school  boards  on  the  basis  of  a  specified  rate 
per  capita  of  the  attendance  in  their  respective 
schools.  The  attendance  at  board  schools 
in  1907  was  48,311  distributed  as  follows: 
Church  of  England,  14,983;  Roman  Catholic, 
14,721;  Methodist,  13,092;  others,  1015. 
The  total  expenditure,  including  government 
grants  and  fees,  was  S281,655.  Additional 
grants  are  made  in  aid  of  poor  districts,  for 
high  schools,  and  for  the  support  of  colleges. 

The  high  schools  prepare  pupils  for  admis- 
sion to  the  colleges,  in  which  provision  is  made 
for  teaching  advanced  classes  in  ordinary 
commercial  subjects,  in  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,  algebra,  geometry,  mensuration  and 
land  surveying,  chemistry,  magnetism  and 
electricity,  free-hand  and  geometrical  draw- 
ing, trigonometry  and  navigation,  shorthand, 
music,  and  school  management.  In  fact  the 
colleges  perform  the  double  function  of  business 
colleges  and  classical  colleges.  They  are  all 
under  government  inspection,  and  reports 
of  their  condition  and  progress  and  a  detailed 
account  of  income  and  expenditure  must  be 
transmitted  by  their  respective  superintendents 


to  be  laid  before  the  legislature,  in  accordance 
with  prescribed  forms.  Students  who  com- 
plete the  prescribe<l  courses  ar(^  prepared  for 
matriculation  in  the  Dominion  universities. 

A.  T.  S. 

NEWMAN,  JOHN  HENRY  (1801-1890). 
—  Divine,  and  educational  writer,  born  in 
London,  1801,  the  son  of  a  bankt^r  said  to  have 
been  originally  of  Dutch  extraction  and  po.s- 
sibly  of  Jewish  descent.  Ilis  mother  belonged 
to  the  Huguenot  family  Fourdrinier.  He  was 
brouglit  up  from  a  child  to  take  great  delight 
in  reading  the  Bible.  At  the  age  of  seven,  he 
was  sent  to  a  well-known  private  school  kept 
by  Dr.  Nicholas  at  Ealing.  In  his  childhood 
the  Wavcrky  Novels,  then  appearing,  and 
Scott's  poetry  had  a  great  influence  upon  his 
imagination,  which  dwelt  much  upon  magical 
powers,  talismans,  and  other  mysterious  in- 
fluences. At  fourteen  he  read  Tom  Paine's 
Tracts  against  the  Old  Testament  and  found 
pleasure  in  thinking  of  the  objections  con- 
tained in  them.  He  also  read  Hume'.s  essays 
and  remembered  copying  out  some  French 
verses  against  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
saying  to  himself,  '  How  dreadful,  but  how 
plausible.'  In  1816  a  great  change  of  thought 
took  place  in  him  and  he  fell  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Christian  faith,  receiving  into  his 
intellect  impressions  of  dogma  never  after- 
wards effaced  or  obscured.  Calvinist  preach- 
ing and  sermons  helped  in  this  conversion. 

Newman  went  into  residence  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  June,  1817,  becoming  a  scholar 
in  1818.  In  1819  his  father's  bank  stopped 
payment,  and  in  the  same  year  he  took  a 
Second  Class  in  the  Final  Schools.  After 
graduating  B.A.  Newman  took  some  private 
pupils  in  Oxford  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  April  12,  1822.  At  Oxford 
Newman  came  under  the  influence  of  John 
Keble,  Hawkins,  Whately,  and  Richard  Hurrell 
Froude.  In  1830  he  definitely  broke  with  the 
evangelical  party  and  abandoned  Calvinism. 
As  a  tutor  of  Oriel  his  mind  was  turned  much 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  education,  the 
intimate  connection  of  which  with  religious  be- 
lief he  strongly  maintained.  Newman's  first 
public  writing  on  education  is  found  in  his 
review  of  the  works  of  John  Davison  (1744- 
1834),  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  During  a 
visit  to  Sicily,  1833,  Newman  nearly  died  of 
fever.  On  his  homeward  journey  in  an  orange 
boat,  between  Palermo  and  ^Iarseilles,  he 
wrote  Lead,  Kindly  Light.  The  years  1833- 
1845  were  full  of  momentous  controversy  on 
spiritual  cpiestions,  ending  in  his  reception  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Littlemore, 
near  Oxford,  October  9,  1845.  After  a  visit 
to  Rome  he  returned  to  England  in  1847  with 
a  commission  from  Pope  Pius  IX  to  introduce 
into  England  the  use  of  the  Oratory  founded 
by  St.  Philip  Neri,  whose  beautiful  character 
and  educational  devotion  especially  attracted 
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him.  He  established  the  Oratory  in  Birming- 
ham and  resided  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
In  1S.54  he  went,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  to  Dublin  as  Rector 
of  the  then  recently  established  Catholic 
University.  The  University  was,  however, 
a  failure,  partly  through  lack  of  State  recogni- 
tion and  partly  through  Newman's  own  in- 
capacity for  organization.  But  his  experience 
at  Dublin  flowered  in  the  publication  of  liis 
Discourses  on  University  Teaching,  issued 
subsequently  under  the  title  of  The  Idea  of  a 
University  Defined  and  IHustraled.  In  these 
discourses  occurs  the  famous  passage  in  which 
Newman  says  that  if  he  had  to  choose  between 
two  University  courses,  one  non-residential 
but  intellectually  exacting,  the  other  resi- 
dential but  intellectually  disorganized,  he  would 
without  hesitation  give  preference  to  that  Uni- 
versity which  provided  no  teaching  but  brought 
together  into  personal  companionship  "  a  multi- 
tude of  young  men  keen,  open-hearted,  sym- 
pathetic, and  observant,  gaining  for  themselves 
new  ideas  and  views,  fresh  matter  of  thought, 
and  distinct  principles  for  judging  and  acting 
day  by  day.  Such  a  youthful  community 
embodies  a  specific  idea,  .  .  .  administers 
a  code  of  conduct,  .  .  .  furnishes  principles 
of  thought  and  action.  It  gives  birth  to  a 
living  teaching  .  .  .  which  in  course  of  time 
takes  the  shape  of  a  self-perpetuating  tradition 
or  a  genius  loci,  .  .  .  which  haunts  the  home 
where  it  has  been  born  and  which  imbues  more 
or  less  and  one  by  one  every  individual  who 
is  successively  brought  under  its  shadow  " 
(Discourse  VI).  The  school  for  boys  con- 
ducted at  the  Oratory  in  Birmingham  under 
Newman's  presidency  has  done  educational 
work  of  high  value.  In  1S79  Newman  was 
created  Cardinal,  with  the  title  of  St.  George 
in  Velabro.  He  died  at  Edgbaston  on  August 
II.  1890.  M.  E.  S. 

References:  — 
Catholic   Encyclopedia,   s.v.    Newman,  John    Henry. 
Church.  R.  VV.   The  Oxford  Monemcnl.    (London,  1S91.) 

Dictionary  of  Xaiionol  Biography. 
Newm.in,  J.  H.      Apologia  pro   Vita  Sua.      (1864.) 
An  Essay  in  Aid  of  a   Grammar  of  Assent.      (Espe- 
cially   import.int  for   its   psychological  analysis  of 
Entiiish    habits    of    thought    (pp.    76-80)    and    of 
English  education  (pp.  9()--98). 
Fifteen  Sermons  preached  before  the   University  of  Ox- 
ford (especially  Sermons  on  the  Contest   between 
Faith  and  .Sight,  and  on  the  Theory  of  Develop- 
ments  in    Religious   Doctrine). 
The  Idea  of  a  University  Defined  and  Illustrated. 
W.\RD,   W.     Life  of  John    Henry   Cardinal    Newman. 
(London,   1912.) 

NEWMAN,  SAMUEL  PHILLIPS  (1797- 
1842).  —  Principal  of  one  of  the  first  American 
normal  schools;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1816.  He  was  a  private  tutor  for 
two  years  in  Kentucky,  and  from  ISIS  to 
1839  he  was  a  professor  in  Bowdoin  College. 
He  was  elected  principal  of  one  of  the  first  of  the 
Massachusetts   normal   schools   organized   by 


Horace  Mann  in  1839.  The  school  was 
located  at  Barre  but  later  removed  to  West- 
field.  This  post  he  held  until  his  death.  His 
publications  include  a  rhetoric,  which  passed 
through  sixty  editions,  a  textbook  on  poUtical 
economy,  and  a  series  of  school  readers. 

W.  S.  M. 

NEWNHAM  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE, 
ENGLAND.  —  An  institution  for  the  higher 
education  of  women.  In  1871  !Miss  A.  J. 
Clough  iq.r.)  took  a  house  at  Cambridge  for 
five  women  students  who  wished  to  attend 
lectures  there.  The  number  grew  rapidly, 
and  in  1875  Newnham  Hall  was  opened. 
Through  the  combined  efiforts  of  the  authori- 
ties of  Newnham  Hall  and  the  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Development  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation for  Women  (f.  at  Cambridge  in  1873) 
Newnham  College  was  established  in  1880. 
The  College  now  comprises  the  following 
buildings:  Old  Hall  (1875),  Sidgwick  HaU 
(1885),  Clough  Hall  (1889),  Pfeiffer  Building 
(1893),  Kennedy  Building  (1906).  The  second 
of  these  Halls  was  named  in  honor  of  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Sidgwick  who  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  promoting  the  higher  education  of 
women  and  in  the  founding  of  the  College. 
Like  Girton,  Newnham  College  has  had  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  history  of  women's 
education  in  England.  The  enrollment  of 
students    in    1910-1911    was    213. 

See  Women,  Education  of. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS, 
COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL.  ~  .More  than 
400  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  regu- 
larly issued  at  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States.  If  to  this  number  there  be 
added  the  number  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals issued  by  the  high  and  elementary  schools 
and  the  number  of  high  school,  college,  and 
university  yearbooks  or  annuals,  which  are 
more  or  less  journalistic  in  character,  the 
total  number  would  exceed  a  thousand.  The 
list  of  publications  includes  dailies,  .semi- 
weeklies,  weeklies,  monthlies,  bimonthlies, 
and  quarterlies.  It  includes  periodicals  which 
are  devoted  to  literature  with  no  admixture 
of  news,  and  periodicals  which  are  devoted 
entirely  to  news,  others  that  publish  news  and 
literature,  and  yet  others,  treating  the  lighter 
side  of  college  life,  that  are  devoted  to  humor. 
]Many  of  these  publications  are  illustrated. 
Most  of  them  are  financially  profital)le.  They 
are  to  the  undergraduate  world  what  the  daily 
or  weekly  newspaper  is  to  the  world  outside 
the  colleges.  They  give  the  news  of  the  col- 
lege campus  and  comment  upon  it. 

The  college  or  school  newspaper  is  generally 
issued  by  the  .students,  under  some  form  of 
faculty  supervision  or  control.  In  a  few  cases 
it  is  issuetl  directly  by  the  faculty  representing 
the  institution.  The  students,  through  their 
own  organization,  incorporated  or  otherwise. 
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select  the  editors  and  reporters.  In  most 
institutions,  the  editorship  of  the  newspaper 
or  niiiKazine  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest 
honors  which  the  undergrathiatc  may  attain. 
Often  the  selection  of  associate  editors  and 
reporters  is  by  competition,  and  there  are  many 
more  applicants  than  there  arc  pcsitions  to 
be  filled.  In  some  institutions,  academic 
credit  is  given  for  such  activities;  and  in  others 
the  liigher  editorial  positions  usually  are 
accompanied  by  special  society  or  college 
honors. 

The  college  publications  arc  not  new  in 
America.  The  earliest  appeared  at  Dart- 
mouth with  Daniel  Webster  as  editorial  writer. 
The  college  daily  came  later.  The  Cornell 
Daih/  Sun  was  the  first  i.ssued  by  an  incor- 
porated organization.  Now  daily  newspapers 
are  published  at  all  the  larger  universities. 

Students  who  plan  to  enter  journalism  iq.r.) 
or  literature  usually  seek  positions  on  college 
journals.  Where  courses  are  given  in  jour- 
nalism the  college  journals  afford  a  laboratory 
for  students  taking  such  courses. 

W.  W. 

England.  —  There  are  few  secondary  schools 
in  England  that  cannot  boast  of  at  least  one 
official  school  magazine,  published  as  a  rule 
once  a  month  during  the  school  year.  From 
time  to  time  other  sheets  raise  their  diminished 
heads,  either  as  representatives  of  special 
interests,  of  a  special  group,  or  of  some  form 
of  the  school.  But  these  rivals  rarely  come 
to  maturity,  for  not  uncommonly  they  depend 
for  their  existence  on  the  enthusiasm,  lively 
but  evanescent,  of  a  few  boys.  Even  the  rec- 
ognized school  magazine  frequently  varies 
in  quality,  through  the  changing  and  shifting 
character  of  its  staff.  As  a  general  rule  the 
school  magazines  in  England  are  conducted 
almost  wholly  by  a  committee  of  masters  and 
boys  or  of  boys  alone  under  the  general  and 
benevolent  supervision  of  a  master.  The 
content  and  arrangement  are  in  most  cases 
the  same;  occasional  notes,  honors  and  dis- 
tinctions, news  of  old  boys,  a  poem  or  two  (in 
modern  or  classical  language,  original  or  trans- 
lated), a  few  articles  by  present  or  old  boys, 
and  reports  of  school  activities  (different 
school  societies,  and  athletics).  A  charge  is 
invariably  made  for  the  magazine.  Many 
school  efforts  have  been  wrecked  on  this 
financial  rock,  but  compulsory  subscriptions 
or  advertising  matter  have  been  called  in  to 
aid.  Within  recent  years  the  school  magazine 
has  tended  also  to  become  the  official  organ 
of  old  boys'  associations,  and  in  this  way  the 
list  of  subscribers  is  substantially  increased. 

The  history  of  school  iiublications  is  recent, 
even  in  the  oldest  schools.  Occasional  efforts 
appear  to  have  been  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  launch  school 
papers  but  rarely  with  success.  The  causes 
are  not  far  to  seek;  the  cost  of  printing  must 
have  been  high,  and  corporate  school  spirit  as 


it  is  now  understood  was  perhaps  only  in  the 
early  stages  of  its  development.  But  here  and 
there  boys  who  not  infreciuently  made  their 
mark  later  in  the  literary  world  would  seek 
to  give  rein  to  their  genius  while  still  at  school. 
At  Eton  the  earliest  recorded  magazine  was 
the  iMicrocosm,  edited  in  1786  by  George 
Canning,  John  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  and 
John  llookham  Frere.  The  next  pub!i('ation 
in  liSOl  was  the  Miniature,  of  which  thirty-four 
numbers  were  issued  in  twelve  months.  After 
an  interval  of  a  few  years  there  appeared, 
about  1S18,  a  number  of  manuscript  publica- 
tions, all  of  which  were  shortlived.  In  1819 
appeared  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  P^ton 
magazines,  the  Etonian,  in  the  management 
of  which  W.  M.  Praed  was  the  leading  spirit. 
Many  of  Praed's  contributions  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.  The  Eton  Magazine, 
which  ai)peared  in  1827,  is  notable  mainly  for 
the  fact  that  W.  E.  Gladstone  was  one  of  the 
editors.  After  a  desultory  period  of  nearly 
thirty  years  another  crop  of  ephemeral  maga- 
zines appeared,  the  Adveiiturer,  which  lasted 
from  1867  to  1872,  being  the  longest  lived. 
Most  of  the  publications,  however,  were  hardly 
school  magazines  in  the  sense  described  above. 
They  aped  or  imitated  the  literary  reviews  of 
their  day  and  afforded  for  many  years  an  op- 
portunity for  the  boys  to  exercise  their  literary 
ability  in  the  vernacular  before  p]nglish  com- 
position became  a  school  subject.  The  first 
grammar  school  magazine  —  a  record  of  school 
activities  —  was  the  Eton  College  Chronicle, 
which  appeared  in  1863  and  has  continued 
up  to  the  present.  At  Harrow  the  first  maga- 
zine, the  Triumvirate,  appeared  in  1859;  in 
1863  its  title  was  changed  to  the  Tyro;  in  1869 
it  was  again  changed  to  the  Harrovian,  and 
from  1883  to  1888  was  published  outside  the 
school  under  the  title  Harrow  Notes.  In  1888 
the  magazine  was  again  restored  to  the  school, 
and  since  that  time  the  Harrovian  has  b(>en 
the  recognized  school  organ.  At  Rugby  the 
earliest  publication  was  the  Rugby  Magazine 
(1835),  mainly  a  literary  work,  followed  ten 
years  later  by  the  Rugby  Miscellany,  contain- 
ing essays  and  poems,  giving  occasional 
glimpses  of  school  life  and  Arnold's  work. 
The  A'eic  Rugbeian,  which  appeared  in  1858, 
ran  through  three  volumes.  Other  ephemeral 
magazines  at  Rugbv  have  been  the  New 
Rugbij  Magazine  (1864-1865),  the  T.  V.  W. 
(1877-1878),  the  Leaflet  (1883-1886),  and 
Sibyl  (1890-1895).  The  Meteor,  the  first 
paper  which  claimed  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  chronicle,  appeared  in  1S67  and  is  still 
flourisliing.  At  St.  Paul's  School,  London, 
a  magazine,  Hermes,  appeared  before  1832, 
but  little  is  known  about  it.  About  the  same 
time  (1831),  showing  how  readily  a  stimulus 
works  in  school,  appeared  the  Pauline,  which 
died  an  early  death,  was  revived  for  a  short 
time  in  1836,  and  again  in  1882,  since  which 
time  its  existence  has  been  unbroken.     As  in 
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other  schools  the  Pauline  has  had  to  face 
upstart  competitors,  but  these  have  not  been 
able  to  survive  the  departure  of  their  editors 
from  the  school. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  essential  qualities 
of  a  newspaper  are  not  the  literary  produc- 
tions but  the  appeal  to  the  generality;  school 
news  and  full  reports  of  school  activities,  lib- 
erally interspersed  with  the  names  of  j-outh- 
ful  aspirants  to  distinction,  are  the  means  to 
assured  success.  A  few  magazines  of  other 
prominent  schools  may  be  mentioned:  Char- 
terhouse, Carthu.iian  (1872);  Shrewsbury,  Sa- 
lopian (1834,  1860);  Winchester,  Wykehamist 
(1866);  Wes  minster,  the  Elizabethan;  Mer- 
chant Taylors,  the  Taylorian;  Bedford,  the 
Ousel;  Bradford,  the  Bradfordian;  Chelten- 
ham, the  Cheltonian ;  Clifton,  the  Cliftonian; 
Marlborough,  the  Marlburian ;  Manchester, 
Ulula;  Rossall,  the  Rossallian;  Sedbergh, 
the  Sedberghian;    Tonbridge,  the    Tonbridgiati. 

See  Student  Life;  Journalism,  Educa- 
tion in;    also  Public  School,  etc. 
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NEWTON,  SIR  ISAAC  (1642-1727).— 
One  of  the  greatest  of  the  world's  mathema- 
ticians and  physicists.  He  was  born  in  humble 
circumstances,  and  as  a  boy  was  rather  back- 
ward in  his  studies.  He  lived  on  a  farm,  and 
the  surroundings  were  not  conducive  to  serious 
study.  He  had  an  uncle  who  agreed  to  send 
him  to  college,  and  so  he  prepared  for  entrance 
and  was  admitted  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1660.  Within  six  years  after  en- 
tering the  college  he  had  proved  the  binomial 
theorem  for  the  general  case,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  calculus,  and  begun  his  great  work 
on  the  study  of  the  attraction  of  planets. 
Newton  seems  to  have  found  the  principles 
of  the  calculus  in  or  before  the  year  1665. 
(See  Calculus.)  In  1667  he  became  a  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  and  in  1669  he  became 
Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics,  being  then 
less  than  twenty-seven  years  old.  His  greatest 
works  are  the  Principia  (1687),  Optics  (1704), 
Arilhmetica  Universalis  (1707),  Analysis  per 
E'luationes  Xuinern  Terminorum  Infinitas 
(1711),  De  Mundi  Si/slemate  (1728),  and  Op- 
tical Lectures  (1728,  posthumous). 

He  also  contributed  many  memoirs  to  the 
Royal  Society  from  170;5  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne  in 
1705.  D.  E.  S. 

NEWTON  THEOLOGICAL  INSTITU- 
TION,     NEWTON    CENTRE,   MASS.  —An 

institution  for  the  training  of  students  for  the 
Christian  ministry  in  Baptist  churches, 
founded    in    1825.     A    course   of   three    years 


leading  to  the  degree  of  D.B.  is  offered  to 
students  who  have  already  some  college  degree 
or  its  equivalent.  Women  who  intend  to 
devote  themselves  to  missionary  work  are 
admitted  to  the  lectures.  In  1907  the  Gordon 
Bible  and  Missionary  Training  School  of 
Boston,  founded  in  1889,  was  consolidated 
with  the  Theological  Institution  as  the  Gordon 
School.  A  summer  school  is  also  conducted 
by  the  Institution.  The  faculty  consists  of 
nine  members  and  there  is  an  annual  enroll- 
ment of  about  seventy-five  students. 

NIAGARA  UNIVERSITY,  NIAGARA 
FALLS,  N.Y.  —  An  institution  located  on 
the  New  York  bank  of  Niagara  River,  founded 
in  1856  and  conducted  by  Priests  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Mission,  a  body  of  religious 
educators  established  in  seventeenth  century 
by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  Chartered  as  the 
Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels  in  1863,  the 
institution  was  erected  into  a  college  as  Ni- 
agara University  by  the  Regents  of  the  State 
of  New  York  "in  1883.  The  physical  plant 
includes  a  campus  of  300  acres,  a  group  of 
buildings,  including  a  museum,  scientific  lab- 
oratories, auditorium,  literary  society  parlors, 
and  a  library  of  35,000  volumes.  It  offers 
full  college  courses,  and,  in  addition,  has  a 
theological  seminary.  The  President  is  Very 
Rev.  Edward  J.  Walsh,  CM.  E.  J.  W. 

NICARAGUA,  EDUCATION  IN.  —  Nica- 
ragua, the  largest  of  the  Central  American  Re- 
publics, extends  over  an  area  of  49,200  square 
miles  and  has  a  population  of  600,000  (esti- 
mated, 1910).  About  one  third  of  this  popula- 
tion is  comprised  in  13  towns,  of  which  the 
largest  is  Leon,  the  former  capital,  having  a 
population  of  62,500.  The  present  capital, 
Managua,  has  a  population  of  34,872.  It  is 
the  center  of  the  country's  activities  and  exer- 
cises wide  influence  through  its  daily  papers, 
morning  and  evening  issues.  The  mass  of 
the  population  consists  of  aboriginal  Indians, 
negroes,  and  mixed  races.  The  Europeans 
and  their  descendants  are  estimated  at  less 
than  2000.  The  prevailing  religion  is  the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  entire  country  forming  one 
diocese  under  the  Bishop  of  Leon,  a  suffragan 
of  the  Archbisho])  of  Guatemala.  The  country 
is  organized  in  thirteen  departments  and  two 
comarcas,  each  under  its  own  executive  who 
has  independent  management  of  its  internal 
affairs.  The  president  of  the  Republic  is 
assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  ministers,  one  of  whom 
is  charged  with  the  interests  of  public  instruc- 
tion. His  authority  in  this  matter,  iiowever, 
is  limited  by  the  independence  of  the  depart- 
mental chiefs.  He  may  req\iire  reports  from 
each  department  as  a  basis  for  the  distribution 
of  the  governnuuit  appropriations  for  schools, 
but  beyond  this  he  has  little  more  than  ad- 
visory  functions. 

In  a  recent  report,   the  minister  of  public 
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instruction  deplores  the  low  condition  of 
primary  education  in  the  Republic.  Five 
times  as  many  schools  as  have  been  provided, 
lie  declares,  are  required  in  order  to  meet  the 
actual  needs  of  the  population.  There  are 
about  350  primary  schools,  enrolling  23,000 
pupils  or  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

For  secondary  instruction  there  are  four 
subsidized  schools;  namely,  for  boys,  three, 
situated  respectively  in  ISIanagua,  Leon,  and 
Granada,  and  a  normal  school  for  young  women 
in  jNIanagua.  These  schools  enroll  about  900 
pupils  and  for  each  the  State  pays  at  the  rate 
of  So  a  month.  Private  secondary  schools 
follow  the  same  programs  as  the  ])ublic,  all 
non-classical.  The  course  in  the  normal  school 
includes  methodology,  pedagog)-,  Sjjanish, 
mathematics,  zoology,  botany,  drawing,  phys- 
ical sciences,  and  singing. 

Higher  (>ducation  is  represented  by  two 
University  faculties  of  law,  and  by  a  faculty 
of  medicine  and  surgery.  The  law  course  is 
very  comprehensive,  including  philosophy  of 
law,  civil,  comparative,  and  constitutional  law, 
criminal  law  and  criminology,  medical  law, 
statistics,  and  academic  courses  in  Spanish  and 
American  literature,  in  historj-  and  political 
economy.  There  is  an  agreement  with  the 
other  Central  American  States  by  virtue  of 
which  degrees  granted  in  any  one  of  them  are 
recognized  in  Nicaragua  as  of  equal  weight 
with  its  own.  Possessors  of  degrees  granted 
in  foreign  countries  must  pass  a  brief  exami- 
nation and  prove  the  authenticity  of  their 
diplomas. 

The  chief  educational  influences  now  working 
in  the  Republic  come  from  the  increasing  re- 
lations with  the  other  Latin  American  States 
and  with  the  United  States,  and  the  impetus 
thereby  given  to  the  commercial,  agricultural, 
and  mining  industries  of  the  country.  An 
evidence  of  the  growing  desire  for  harmonious 
relations  among  the  Central  American  States 
is  afforded  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  draw  up  a  manual  of  civic  instruction 
adapted  to  each  one. 

The  national  museum  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry at  Managua  illustrates  the  increasing 
interest  in  the  conditions  that  make  for  eco- 
nomic  prosperity.  A.  G.  S. 
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NICOLAUS  VON  CUSS  (NICHOLAS  OF 
CUSA.  NICOLAUS  CUSANUS).  ~  A  fif- 
teenth cciiturv  scholar  and  writer.  He  was 
born  at  Kues  on  the  Mosel  in  1401,  and  died 


at  Todi,  in  Undiria,  Augu.st  II,  I4C4.  One 
of  his  biograi^hers  has  thus  tersely  summed 
up  his  position:  "  Xicolaus  wished  to  be  a 
medieval  jihilosopher,  l)ut  with  more  liberty; 
he  was,  without  wishing  it,  a  modern  jihi- 
losopher,  but  with  more  reserve."  His  name 
was  Xicolas  Chryjifs,  and  he  was  son  of  a 
humble  fisherman.  In  the  patois  of  the 
Mosel  valley,  Chrypfs  is  the  same  as  the  Ger- 
man Krebs  (crab)  and  hence;  he  is  known  also 
by  the  Latin  name  of  Xicolaus  (Jancer.  He 
was  educated  at  Heidelberg,  and  went  from 
that  university  to  Padua  where,  in  1424,  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Returning 
to  Germany,  he  made  his  first  legal  effort  at 
Mainz,  lost  his  case,  and  thereupon  determined 
to  devote  himself  to  theology  and  science. 
In  14.36  he  presented  to  the  Council  of  Basel 
a  plan  for  reforming  the  calendar.  So  suc- 
cessful was  he  in  diplomacy  that  Eugene  IV, 
Nicholas  V,  and  Pius  II  employed  him  on 
important  mis.sions,  and  in  1448  Nicholas 
elevated  him  to  the  position  of  cardinal,  a 
very  rare  honor  for  a  German  in  those  days. 
Because  of  this  unusual  fact,  he  was  known  in 
Italy  as  Cardinahs  Teutonicus.  His  works 
relate  to  questions  of  theology  and  meta- 
physics, the  reform  of  the  calendar,  to  the 
principles  and  value  of  mathematics,  and  to 
similar  topics.  Although  not  himself  a  teacher, 
by  his  writings  he  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  teaching  of  his  day.  His  works  had 
much  to  do  with  leading  Leonardo  da  ^'inci  to 
maintain  the  theory  of  the  plurality  of  worlds. 

D.  E.  S. 

NICOLE,  PIERRE  (1625-1695).  —  One 
of  the  most  famous  writers  of  Port  Royal 
iq.v.).  Among  his  more  important  works 
are:  Logiquc  (1662);  Esffais  de  morale  (1671-), 
25  vols.,  in  the  second  volume  of  which  occurs 
his  Trnite  de  V education  d'un  -prince. 

F.  E.  F. 

References:  — 
Lanjuinais,  J.  D.      Etudes  hiographigues  et  litteraircs. 

(Paris,    1823.) 
Sainte-Beuve.    Port-Royal. 

NICOMACHUS.  —  The  greatest  writer  on 
theor('lic:Ll  arithmetic  among  those  whose 
works  appear  in  Greek.  He,  however,  was 
not  a  Greek,  but  a  Jew.  He  was  born  at 
Gerasa,  50  a.d.,  and  died  about  111  .\.d.  His 
work  is  not  that  of  a  great  mathematician,  hut 
is  rather  a  compilation  of  the  knowledge  com- 
mon to  teachers  of  the  subject  in  his  time. 
The  object  of  the  book  is  the  study  of  the  prop- 
erties of  numbers,  particularly  as  they  had 
been  studied  by  the  Pythagoreans  for  some 
centuries,  and  as  they  were  being  taught  by 
the  neo-Pythagoreans  in  his  day.  For  exam- 
ple, he  classifies  numbers  as  odd,  even,  prime, 
perfect,  and  so  on,  and  studies  with  some  care 
the  various  polygonal  and  solid  numbers. 
Ratios,  ])roportions,  and  progressions  occupy 
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considerable  of  his  attention.  From  his  work 
Boethius  iq.v.)  derived  much  of  the  material 
for  his  textbook  on  the  subject,  a  book  that 
for  a  thousand  years  was  the  classic  in  theo- 
retical arithmetic.  His  work  was  edited  by 
Hoche,  in  1866.  D.  E.  S. 

NICOMEDES.  —  See  Geometry. 

NICOTINE.  —  See  Temperance,  Teach- 
ing  OF. 

NIEDERER,  JOHANNES  (1778-1843).— 
Swiss  educator  and  one  of  Pcstalozzi's  assist- 
ants. Educated  and  trained  for  the  ministry, 
Niederer  heard  of  Pcstalozzi's  work  about  1800, 
resigned  his  pastorate  at  Appenzell  and  joined 
Pestalozzi  at  Burgdorf,  where  he  had  special 
charge  of  religious  instruction.  In  this  field 
he  showed  exceptional  ability.  But  he  was 
interested  also  in  language  and  literature  and 
in  the  broader  social  and  philosophical  aspect 
of  education.  He  became  indispensable  to 
Pestalozzi  as  adviser  and  collaborator  in  his 
writings,  and  edited  much  of  the  latter's 
work  between  1807  and  1811.  But  with 
a  scientific  and  philosophical  mind  such  as  he 
possessed  Niederer  was  not  suited  to  interpret 
Pestalozzi  and  later  some  of  his  additions  and 
interpretations  were  repudiated.  Niederer 
edited  the  Wochenschrift  fiir  Menschenbildung 
(1808-1812),  Das  Pcstalozzische  Institut  und 
das  Publikum  (1811),  Pcstalozzi's  Erziehungs- 
unternehmung  im  Verhdltniss  zur  Zeitkultur 
(1812-1813).  The  recall  of  Schmid,  however, 
led  to  a  breach  between  Niederer  and  Pestalozzi 
inl817  which  continued  until  the  latter's  death. 
In  1828  Niederer  wrote  Pestalozzische  Blatter. 
Niederer's  wife,  Rosalie  Kastenhofer,  conducted 
the  girls'  school  established  by  Pestalozzi  at 
Yverdun  and  removed  in  1827  to  Geneva, 
where  a  seminary  was  also  opened  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  Mme.  Niederer  was  the 
author  of  Blicke  in  das  Wesen  der  iveihlirhen 
Erziehung.  FUr  gebildeie  Matter  und  Tdrhtcr 
(Glances  at  the  System  of  Female  Education. 
For  educated  mothers  and  daughters,  1828), 
and  of  Dramatische  Jugendspicle  {Dramatic 
Games  for  the    Young,  1838). 

References:  — 

Baenard,  H.  Pestalozzi  ami  Pcstalozzianism.  (New 
York,     1862.) 

De  Guimps,  H.  Pestalozzi,  his  Life  and  Work.  Ap- 
pendix I,  Niederer's  Literary  Collaboration.  (New 
York,   lS',t7.) 

NIEMEYER,        AUGUST        HERMANN 

(1754-1828).  —  German  educator,  born  at 
Halle,  a  direct  descendant  of  August  Hermann 
Francke  (q.v.),  whose  work  he  continued. 
His  parents  died  while  he  was  very  young,  and 
he  was  lirought  up  by  Frau  Lysthenius,  a  lady 
of  great  culture  and  refincmiMit.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  the  schools  founded  by 
his  great-grandfather,  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen entered  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he 


studied  theology  and  philology.  In  1775  he 
published  his  first  work,  Charakteristik  der 
Bibel,  which  at  once  made  his  name  known  all 
over  Germany.  In  this  book  he  showed  how 
to  use  the  biblical  characters  for  moral  in- 
struction. In  1777  he  began  his  academic 
career  at  Halle;  in  1779  he  was  made  professor 
of  theology,  and  in  1785  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Francke  Founda- 
tions. He  infused  new  life  into  these  institu- 
tions which  had  declined  under  his  predecessor. 
In  1806,  the  university  was  closed  by  the  order 
of  Napoleon  I,  and  Halle  annexed  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Westphalia.  Niemeyer  not  only 
lost  his  position,  but  together  with  some  other 
citizens  of  Halle  was  forcibly  removed  to 
Paris,  where  he  had  to  remain  for  several 
months.  On  his  return  he  succeeded  in  his 
efforts  to  have  the  University  of  Halle  restored 
and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  institution 
with  the  title  of  Chancellor  and  Perpetual 
Rector.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1815, 
but  remained  active  in  lecturing  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  in  the  administration  of  the 
Francke  Foundations  until  his  death. 

Niemeyer's  most  important  work  is  his 
Grundsdtze  der  Erziehung  und  des  Unterrichts 
{Principles  of  Education  and  Instruction,  1796; 
Ed.  G.  A.  Lindner,  Vienna,  1877-1878).  It 
was  highly  recommended  by  such  a  competent 
authority  as  Herbart,  who  found  in  it  "the 
whole  summary  of  contemporary  pedagogy 
and  a  broad  and  firm  empirical  basis  for  the 
theory  of  education."  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
author's  death,  nine  different  editions  of  this 
work  had  become  necessary.  F.  M. 

See  History  of  Education. 

References:  — 

DicESEN,  T.     August  Hermann  Niemeyers    Verdienste 

«;n  das  Schidmscn.      (Leipzig,  1892.) 
Rein,  W.      Enn/klopadi'ir/i<s   Hnndbuch  der  Padagogik, 

8.V.    Niciiuyer,   .iugusl    Hermann. 

NIETHAMMER,    FRIEDRICH    IMMAN- 

UEL  (1766-1848).  —  A  German  schoolman 
born  in  Beilstein,  near  Heilbronn,  Wlirttem- 
berg,  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  the 
University  of  Tubingen,  then  lectured  at  the 
University  of  Jena,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Fichte. 
In  1804  he  was  appointed  ])rofessor  of  theology 
at  the  University  of  Wurzburg,  and  in  1808 
he  was  called  to  ^lunich  to  assist  in  the  reform 
of  the  Bavarian  gymnasia.  In  1S17  he  became 
a  member  of  the  board  governing  the  Protes- 
tant cluirches  of  Bavaria  {Obcrkonsistorialrat) 
and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  puljlic  activity 
to  ecclesiastical  affairs.   ■ 

Niethammer  is  best  known  as  the  author 
of  the  essay  Der  Streit  dcs  Philanthropinismus 
und  Ilumanismus  {The  Conflict  of  Philanthrop- 
inism  and  Humanism,  .Jeiia,  1808)  in  wliich  he 
defended  the  claims  of  the  classical  studies 
against  the  realistic  studies  favored  by  the 
Philanthropinists  {q.v.).  F.  M. 
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NIETZSCHE,      FRIEDRICH     WILHELM 

(1841-l'.IO()). —  (leriuaii  ]ihil(is(iplicr  Ixirn  mI. 
Ilockcn,  (Icrmaiiy.  He  rccrivi'd  his  prelimi- 
nary education  at  Naunilmr};,  and  in  lS(i4 
enler(-d  the  University  of  Bonn  as  a  student 
of  jihilology  and  tiieoloRV,  tiio  latter  of  which 
he  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester. 
After  a  year  at  llonn  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Leii)ziK,  where  he  spent  the  greater  jiart  of 
four  years,  and  where  lu-  busied  himself  wdth 
philosophy  as  well  as  with  ])hiloloKy.  In 
18G9,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished philologian  Rits(thl  iq.v.),  he  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  classical 
philology  at  Basel;  and  the  University  of 
Leipzig  at  once  nuide  him  a  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy without  a  thesis  or  examination. 
The  next  ten  years  were  devoted  largely  to  the 
work  of  teaching.  In  1S79  ill-health  forced  him 
to  resign  his  position  and  to  go  from  one  health 
resort  to  another.  In  ISSi)  he  became  hope- 
lessly insane,  and  lived  at  his  sister's  home  in 
Weimar  until  his  death,  August  25,  1900.  His 
principal  writings  are  Die  (Icbitrt  der  Tragodie 
{The  Birth  of  Tragedy),  1872;  Mcnschliehes 
allzu  MenKcldiches  (Human  all  too  Unman), 
Vol.  I,  1878,  Vol.  II,  1879  and  1880;  Also 
Sprach  ZaralhuMra  (Thus  spake  Zarathuslra), 
first  complete  edition,  1S92;  Jciiseits  von  (hit 
und  Bose  (Beyond  (rood  and  Evil),  18SG;  Zur 
Genealogie  der  Moral  (The  Genealogy  of  Morals), 
1887;  (Idtzenddmmerung  (The  Twilight  of  the 
Idols),  1889. 

Although  Nietzsche's  writings  are  classed 
under  the  general  heading  of  philosophy,  they 
do  not  belong  there  in  any  technical  sense  of 
the  term.  He  did  not  write  systematic  trea- 
tises, but  devoted  himself  to  the  construction 
of  brilliant  aphorisms,  and  thus  could  discuss 
in  cpuck  succession  subjects  widely  separated 
from  one  another.  During  the  years  of  his 
creative  activity  his  standpoint  underwent 
frequent  changes,  but  everywhere  there  may 
be  found  one  unifying  principle.  Nietzsche's 
philosophy  is  always  a  philosophy  of  culture, 
as  it  presents  itself  to  the  man  of  marked 
aristocratic  tendencies.  The  central  problem 
is  that  concerning  the  nature  of  the  ulti- 
mate good.  If  life  is  worth  living,  what 
makes  it  so?  What  is  the  supremely  valuable  ? 
During  his  first  period  Nietzsche  found  the 
justification  of  the  world,  if  it  has  one,  in  the 
aesthetic  concept  of  beauty;  then  his  standard 
of  valuation  became  positivistic  and  he  sub- 
jected everything  to  the  intellectual  test, 
rejecting  much  of  what  is  usually  regarded  as 
true;  finally  he  came  to  question  the  validity 
of  the  concept  of  truth  itself,  and  the  only  valu- 
ation left  him  is  ethical  in  nature.  Although 
the  writings  of  the  first  and  second  period 
offer  much  that  is  interesting  and  suggestive, 
Nietzsche's  most  characteristic  theories  are 
to  be  found  in  the  books  published  after  1882. 
In  them  he  preaches  a  "  trausvaluation  of 
values,"  condemning  the  present-day  morality 


as  that  of  slaves  and  exalting  all  the  qualities 
Ix'longing  to  self-assertion.  Th(!  ultimate 
reality  in  the  universe  and  the  chief  good  for 
the  individual  is  tiie  will  for  power.  Nietzsche 
makes  no  attemist  to  show  that  all  human 
actions  and  feelings  are  at  bottom  selfish.  Hi? 
admits  the  existence  of  disinterestedness  and 
deplores  it.  .\11  history  and  all  social  organiza- 
tion find  their  one  justification  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  few  great  personalities,  whose  one 
aim  is  the  attainment  of  i)ower  rather  than 
of  happiness.  I'goism  is  not  so  much  a  fact 
as  an  ideal.  Closely  connected  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  realization  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Superman,  which  presents  both  mystical  and 
evolutionary  scientific  elements.  The  Super- 
man is  related  to  man  as  man  is  to  the  ape; 
and  man  should  be  glad  to  give  place  to  his 
own  superior,  the  incarnation  of  the  egoist's 
ideal.  As  a  means  to  its  attainment  every 
kind  of  struggle  and  difficulty  should  be  in- 
creased and  intensified.  "A  good  war  sanc- 
tifies every  cause." 

Although  during  the  entire  course  of  his 
literary  activity  Nietzsche  occasionally  wrote 
upon  the  subject  of  education,  always  advo- 
cating cultivation  rather  than  learning,  his 
views  have  not  met  wth  much  attention  and 
present  no  great  originality.  His  real  in- 
fluence, which  has  been  almost  unparalleled  in 
his  own  country  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
is  due  rather  to  his  general  position.  He  is 
the  philosopher  of  revolt.  He  encourages 
opposition  to  religion,  to  the  accepted  morality, 
and  to  intellectual  and  social  customs  and 
traditions.  Self-assertion  is  the  first  duty 
of  man;  and  with  this  end  in  view,  education 
must  l)e  so  remade  as  to  encourage  rather  than 
to  stifle  the  few  great  personalities.  How 
can  we  hope  for  a  Cesare  Borgia  or  a  Napoleon, 
if  we  teach  and  enforce  commonplace  stand- 
ards ?  G.  N.  D. 
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RiCHTER,  R.  F.  Nietzsche,  sein  Leben  und  sein  Wcrlc. 
(Leipzig,   1909.) 

NIGER.  —  See  French  Colonies,  Educa- 
tion In. 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS.—  See  Evening  Schools. 

NIGHTMARE.  —  A  dream  (q.v.)  of  a  fear- 
ful or  horrible  nature  supposed  to  be  due  to 
abnormal  cerebral  stinmlation.  These  often 
have  th(>  nature  of  a  ])hobia  (q.v.,  also  Fe.ar). 
These  arc  always  contributary  evidence  of  a 
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disordered  nervous  system,  and  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  elucidation  of  nervous 
conditions  in  childhood.  They  are  found 
principally  in  epilepsy  {q.v.),  hysteria  (q-v.), 
and  neurasthenia  (q.v.).  The  nightmare  may 
be  replaced  by  pavor  nocturnus,  in  which  the 
dream  ideas  are  lacking,  and  the  child  has  only 
a  vague  fear  or  apprehension,  but  wakes  shout- 
ing or  screaming  and  is  pacified  with  great 
difficulty.  S.  I.  P. 

Reference:  — 
Jones,    E.     On  the  Nightmare.     Amer.   J.   of  Insan., 
1910,  Vol.  LXVI,  pp.  383-417. 

NISIBIS,  SCHOOLS  OF.  —  See  Catechet- 
ical Schools. 

NOBILITY,  SCHOOLS  OF.  —  See  Chiv- 
ALRic  Education;  Flirstenschulen;  Gen- 
try   AND  Nobles,  Education  of. 

NOISE.  —  Noises  may  be  said  to  be  blurred 
tones.  They  correspond  to  aperiodic  vibra- 
tions, and  are  classified  as  simple  and  com- 
pound. A  simple  noise  is  due  to  a  momen- 
tary and  irregular  set  of  vibrations,  for  example, 
a  tap,  a  flick,  a  thud,  a  click,  etc.  A  compound 
noise  is  made  up  of  repeated  simple  noi.ses, 
usually  in  connection  with  tonal  elements,  e.g. 
the  hiss,  the  roar,  the  rumble,  the  rattle,  the 
crash,  and  the  murmur.  Many  of  the  laws 
of  tone  sensations  apply  also  to  sensation  of 
noise.  C.  E.  S. 

NOISE-PROOFING  IN  SCHOOL  BUILD- 
ING. —  See  Akchitectuke,  School. 

NOMENCLATURE.  —  The  technical  termi- 
nology relating  to  any  subject.  See  Termi- 
nology. 

NOMINALISM.  —  See  Ideas,  Ideation 
AND  Idealis.m;  Idealism  and  Realism  in 
Education;  Middle  Ages,  Education  in; 
Scholasticism. 

NONCONFORMISTS    IN    EDUCATION. 

—  See  Dissenters  in  Education. 

NON-DIACRITIC  METHOD.  —  In  teach- 
ing reading  and  s|)clling,  more  particularly 
the  former,  diacritical  marks  have  been  much 
used  in  dealing  with  phonetic  difficulties. 
Phonetic  methods  which  depend  upon  the 
analysis  and  synthesis  of  sound  units  liy  means 
of  .syllables,  phonograms,  and  word  wholes,  to 
the  complete  elimination  of  all  artificial  marks 
and  symbols,  have  been  called  non-diacritic 
methods.  Tliey  represent  a  naturalistic  tend- 
ency in  instruction  which  constantly  finds 
increased  acceptance  among  progressive  teach- 
ers. H.  S. 

See  Diacritic  Method. 


NON-EUCLIDEAN      GEOMETRY.  —  The 

geometry  of  Euclid  (q.v.)  contained  a  certain 
postulate  (sometimes  known  as  the  fifth 
postulate  and  sometimes  as  the  twelfth  axiom) 
to  the  effect  that  only  one  line  could  be  drawn 
through  a  given  point  and  parallel  to  a  given 
line.  The  postulate  read  as  follows:  "  That, 
if  a  straight  line  falling  on  two  straight  lines 
make  the  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  Jess 
than  two  right  angles,  the  two  straight  lines, 
if  produced  indefinitely,  meet  on  that  side  on 
which  are  the  angles  less  than  the  two  right 
angles."  The  postulate  was  apparently  very 
unsatisfactory  to  Euclid  himself,  for  he  avoids 
using  it  whenever  possible.  Numerous  efforts 
were  made  by  his  successors  to  prove  it,  but 
no  really  scientific  attempts  to  investigate 
its  validity  were  made  until  Saccheri  (1773), 
an  Italian  Jesuit,  endeavored  to  prove  it  by 
a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  In  attempting  to 
show  the  absurdities  that  would  follow  if  the 
postulate  were  not  sound,  he  really  developed, 
without  appreciating  it,  a  body  of  theorems 
that  would  be  valid  if  the  postulate  were  not 
accepted.  Lambert,  in  a  posthumous  work 
of  1786,  questioned  the  validity  of  the  postu- 
late. A  little  later.  Gauss  (q.v.)  became  in- 
terested in  the  question,  but  not  until  after 
others  had  set  forth  the  real  problem  involved 
did  he  seriou.sly  attempt  to  consider  it.  The 
credit  of  definitely  a.sserting  that  the  fifth 
postulate  is  not  in  the  same  category  as  the 
others,  and  of  building  up  a  geometry  based 
upon  its  opposite,  in  other  words  a  "  Non- 
Euclidean  Geometry,"  is  due  to  Johann 
Bolyai  (1802-1860)  and  Lobachevsky  (1793- 
1856).  Bolyai  was  a  Hungarian  mathemati- 
cian, and  his  ideas  on  the  subject  appear  in 
brief  in  a  letter  written  when  he  was  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  that  is,  in  1823. 
Lobachevsky  (q.v.)  was  apparently  working 
on  the  theory  at  the  same  time,  and  entirely 
independently  of  Bolyai.  Bolyai  committed 
his  theory  to  writing  in  1825  and  published  it  in 
1832.  Lobachevsky  did  not  publish  his  work 
until  1835.  The  subject  first  attracted  wide- 
spread attention  in  the  publication  of  Riemann's 
memoir  in  18.54,  in  which  he  distinguished 
two  kinds  of  non-Euclidean  geometry,  namely, 
the  Bolj'ai-Lobachevsky  tyi)e  and  his  own. 
To  these  Klein  (1871)  gave  the  names  of  Ellip- 
tic (Riemann's)  and  Hyperl)olic  (Bolyai- 
Lobachevsky's),  Euclid's  geometry  being  called 
Parabolic.  In  Euclid's  geometry  the  sum 
of  the  angles  of  a  triangh^  is  two  right  angles; 
in  the  Hyperbolic  geometry  it  is  less  than  two 
right  angles,  and  in  the  lOUiptic  geometry  it 
is  more.  All  three  geometries  arc  entirely 
self-consistent  and  are  logically  valid.  Within 
the  limited  space  in  which  we  work  there  is 
no  practical  difference  in  results,  but  in  the 
domain  of  abstract  mathematics  the  various 
geometries  lead  to  conclusions  that  are  widely 
dilferent.  D.  E.  S. 

See  Geometry;  Lobachevsky;  Parallels. 
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NON-METHOD       READERS.  —  Uoadinq; 

books  foi-  i-liililri'ii  which  arc  K'';i'l''''  iiicrcly 
with  n'fcrcnce  to  tlicir  literary  content,  dis- 
resanhiiK  phonetic  and  spelling  difficulties, 
arc  called  "  thought  "  or  "  iion-nietliod  " 
readers.  H.  S. 

See  Basal  Readers;    Method  IIeadehs. 

NORM.  —  See  Statistical  Method. 

NORMAL      ART      SCHOOLS.  —  See  Art 

Educatio.n. 

NORMAL   CLASS  IN  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 
—  Sec  High  School  Normal  Class. 

NORMAL     COLLEGE     OF     THE     CITY 

OF  NEW  YORK.  —  Established  February  1, 
1S70,  and  received  its  charter  from  the  state  in 
ISSS.  Thomas  Hunter,  LL.D.,  was  its  first 
president.  It  is  a  college  for  women  and  grants 
the  degree  of  A.B.  upon  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  a  four  years'  cour.se  of  study.  It  is 
supported  by  the  city  of  New  York  with 
annual  appropriations,  that  for  1912  being 
approximately  $400,000.  Tuition  and  text- 
books are  furnished  without  charge.  Students 
must  be  residents  of  the  city. 

Admissions  and  graduations  are  made  twice 
a  year.  Candidates  for  admission  must  pre- 
sent fifteen  units.  The  curriculum  is  arranged 
according  to  the  elective  group  system  and 
provides  strong  optional  courses  in  education 
for  those  students  who  desire  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  in  either  secondary  or  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  ecpiipment  of  the  Col- 
lege is  being  renewed,  and  new  buildings  are 
being  erected  at  a  co.st  of  $2,500,000.  The 
students  number  about  1250.  The  teaching 
staff  comprises  thirteen  professors,  ten  asso- 
ciate and  assistant  professors,  and  seventy- 
one  instructors.  A  liigh  school  and  an  ele- 
mentary school,  which  are  distinct  and  separate 
organizations  from  the  College,  serve  as  model 
and  practice  schools  for  students  intending 
to  teach.  George  Samler  Davis,  LL.D.,  is 
the  president.  G.  S.  D. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL.  —  An  institution 
for  the  i)reparation  of  candidates  for  the  teach- 
ing profession.  The  English  term  is  borrowed 
directly  from  the  French  ecole  normale.  In 
1794  (Oct.  30)  the  Cgnvention  decided  to 
create  in  Paris  "  an  Ecole  Normale  where 
citizens  of  the  Republic  already  instructed 
in  the  useful  sciences  should  be  taught  to 
teach."  The  course  was  to  last  five  months 
and  the  students  were  to  return  to  their  own 
districts  and  there  open  other  normal  schools. 
The  school  was  opened  on  Jan.  20,  1795,  and 
closed  on  May  15  of  that  year.  Lagrange, 
Laplace,  Berthollet,  and  Bernard  in  de  Saint- 
Pierre  were  on  tlie  faculty.  Ecoles  normales 
became  the  established  name  for  the  institu- 


tions for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  term 
was  transferred  to  iMigland  in  the  thirties. 
In  \s:V.i  Roebuck  ((/.v.)  urged  the  importance 
of  creating  "  normal  schools  "  for  training 
masters,  and  in  a  Minute  of  Committee  of 
Council  of  l.S;{9  the  establishment  of  a  national 
normal  school  was  advocated:  "  to  found 
a  school  in  which  candidates  for  the  poorer 
classes  may  acquire  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  the  exercise  of  their  future  profession,  and 
may  be  practiced  in  tlie  most  approved 
methods  of  religious  and  moral  training  and 
instruction."  The  scheme  fell  through,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  opj)osition  of  the  Nati(jnal 
Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society. 

The  importance  of  professional  training  of 
t(\achers  had  received  sporadic  attention  in 
the  United  States  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  numerous  academies 
(q.v.)  which  formed  so  conspicuous  a  part 
of  the  educational  system  of  the  times  included 
in  their  function  the  preparation  of  teachers, 
so  far  as  they  were  prepared.  In  the  charter 
of  the  very  first  of  these  institutes,  the  "  Acad- 
emy and  Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia  in 
Pennsylvania  "  the  training  of  a  number  "  of 
the  lesser  sort  "  as  teachers  was  specified  as  one 
of  its  functions.  With  academies  the  training 
of  teachers  was  incidental  and  could  hardly 
be  termed  professional;  at  least  not  until 
after  the  adoption  in  1834  of  the  New  York 
system  of  dividing  portions  of  the  state  funds 
among  the  academies  for  this  specific  pur- 
pose. When  the  importance  of  special  pro- 
fessional training  began  to  be  recognized,  the 
term  teachers'  seminaries  was  applied  to  the 
institution  which  was  advocated,  though  acad- 
emy for  teachers  was  also  used.  With  the 
publication  in  translation  of  Cousin's  (q.v.) 
Report  on  the  State  of  Public  Education  in 
Prussia  in  1834  and  Calvin  E.  Stowe's  {q.v.) 
Report  on  Prussian  Schools  in  1S37,  the  use 
of  the  term  Normal  School  as  distinctive  be- 
comes quite  general,  though  it  is  not  used  in 
the  report  nor  in  the  statutes  framed  by  the 
Massachusetts  legislation  committee  in  1838, 
which  resulted  in  the  first  normal  school  in  the 
United  States.  The  term,  however,  was  applied 
to  the  resulting  institutions,  opened  at  Lexing- 
ton (later  at  West  Newton),  1839,  at  Barre  (later 
at  Westfield)  and  at  Bridgewater  in  1840.  The 
New  York  Normal  was  established  in  Albany 
in  1875,  the  Pennsylvania  one  at  Philadeli)hia 
in  1848,  the  Connecticut  one  at  New  Britain 
in  1849,  and  the  Michigan  one  at  Ypsilanti  in 
1850.  The  entire  subject  is  discussed  under 
the  caption  Teachers,  Training  of. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  THE  CONVEN- 
TION.—  See  France,  Education  in;  Nor- 
mal Schools. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  JUNIOR. —See 
Junior  Normal  Schools. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  OF 
AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS, 
RALEIGH,  N.C.  —  Founded  in  1889.  It  is 
one  of  the  kind  grant  colleges  provided  for 
in  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  and  is  therefore  a 
federal  as  well  as  a  state  institution.  The 
college  offers  degree  courses  in  agriculture, 
civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  elec- 
trical engineering,  chemistry,  and  textile  in- 
dustry. The  enrollment  has  reached  630  stu- 
dents, 240  of  whom  are  in  the  agricultural 
courses.  It  has  587  graduates.  The  college 
owns  about  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  a 
mile  and  a  half  west  of  Raleigh.  The  build- 
ings number  nineteen,  and,  with  the  farm, 
aggregate  in  value  .$850,000.  E.  B.  O. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  NORMAL 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE,  GREENS- 
BORO, N.C.  —  Was  established  in  1S91  by 
the  State  for  the  higher  education  of  the  white 
women.  It  is  supported  by  legislative  appro- 
priation. The  board  of  directors  is  appointed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Tuition 
is  free  to  those  who  agree  to  teach  two  years 
in  the  state.  The  usual  undergraduate  courses 
are  offered  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree  in 
arts,  science,  pedagogy,  music,  and  home 
economics.  Admission  is  by  certificate  of  an 
accredited  high  school  or  by  examination. 
The  Faculty,  including  instructors,  numbers 
sixty-five;  total  number  of  students  is  650. 
Extension  work  in  elementary  agriculture, 
education,  and  home  economics,  is  conducted 
by  lectures,  correspondence,  bulletins,  and  field 
work.  There  are  fourteen  buildings  on  a 
campus  of  100  acres,  valued  at  $650,000.  The 
annual  state  appropriation  is  S87,000.    J.  J.  F. 

NORTH   CAROLINA,   STATE   OF.  —  One 

of  the  thirteen  original  states,  having  ratified 
the  Federal  Constitution  in  1789  as  the  twelfth 
state.  It  is  located  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Division,  and  has  a  land  area  of  48,740  square 
miles,  or  about  the  same  size  as  the  state  of 
of  New  York.  For  administrative  purposes 
the  state  is  divided  into  ninety-eight  counties, 
and  these  in  turn  into  cities,  towns,  and  rural 
school  districts,  though  the  township  as  an 
intermediate  government  unit  is  also  used 
in  a  number  of  the  counties.  In  1910  North 
Carolina  had  a  total  i)opulation  of  2,206,287, 
and  a  density  of  population  of  45.3  persons 
per  square  mile. 

Educational  History.  —  P^ducational  devel- 
opment in  the  colony  was  slow,  owing  to  bad 
government  and  the  slow  growth  of  popula- 
tion. The  first  professional  teacher,  Charles 
Griffin,  opened  a  school  in  Pasquotank  county 
about  1705.  In  1708  this  school  was  turned 
over  to  a  representative  of  the  English  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  (q.v.).  In 
1712  a  school  was  opened  at  Sarum,  and  the 
Society  sent  over  a  numl)er  of  parish  libraries. 
Little  was  done  under  the   proprietary  form 


of  government,  which  ended  in  1729,  or  under 
the  earlier  period  of  royal  control.  In  1736 
the  colonial  Governor  urged  the  establishment 
of  schools  in  his  message,  but  no  action  was 
taken.  At  that  time  the  colony  did  not  possess 
either  a  printing  press  or  a  printed  edition  of 
its  laws,  and  schools  were  naturally  not  re- 
garded as  important.  In  1745  the  first  school 
law  was  enacted.  This  merely  granted  to  the 
town  of  Edenton  the  right  to  build  a  school- 
house  by  means  of  donations  and  subscrip- 
tions, but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever 
built.  School  laws  were  proposed  in  1749 
and  1752,  but  were  refused  passage.  In  1754 
George  Vaughan,  a  London  merchant,  pro- 
posed to  give  to  the  colony  £1000  to  propagate 
the  Gospel  among  the  Indians.  This  was  met 
by  a  counter-proposal,  that  if  changed  to  a 
public  school  or  a  seminary  of  learning,  the 
colony  would  add  £6000  to  the  bequest. 
This  was  done  that  year,  but  soon  after  the 
fund  was  spent  for  defense  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  and  the  plan  came  to  naught. 
In  1766  an  act  incorporating  a  Society  for 
Promoting  and  Establishing  the  Public  School 
in  Newbern  was  passed.  This  was  prac- 
tically the  first  law  passed  in  the  province 
for  the  encouragement  of  public  education. 
Trustees  were  to  be  chosen,  their  duties  speci- 
fied, and  a  duty  of  one  penny  a  gallon  on  all 
liquors  imported  into  Neuse  River  was  levied 
for  the  next  seven  years,  to  provide  free  educa- 
tion at  the  school  for  ten  poor  children.  The 
teacher  was  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  be  hcensed  by  the  Governor.  In 
1767  and  1768  similar  bills  to  establish  a  school 
in  Edenton  were  passed,  but  vetoed  because 
the  assembly  refused  to  require  the  teacher 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  1771  the  people  accepted  this  condition, 
and  a  school  was  established.  Only  English 
Church  schools,  either  public  or  private,  were 
allowed  in  the  colony  during  tl>o  period  of 
English  control.  All  schoolmasters  were  re- 
quired to  be  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
to  conform  to  the  Anglican  Uturgy,  and  to  have 
received  the  Sacrament  in  some  Anglican 
Church  within  a  year,  under  penalty  of  three 
months'  imprisonment;  a  similar  penalty  and 
perpetual  disbarment  from  teaching  was  im- 
posed for  attending  any  other  form  of  worship. 
This  law  was  enforced  in  the  eastern  i)art  of 
the  state,  which  was  largely  English,  but  in 
the  western  part,  where  there  were  many  settle- 
ments of  Germans,  Scotch,  Scotch-Irish,  and 
Quakers,  numy  parochial  schools  were  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  their  churches. 
Presbyterians  from  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  graduates  of  Princeton  College 
not  only  gave  an  impetus  to  elementary  re- 
ligious instructiim,  but  also  began  the  founding 
of  the  acadenues  which  later  were  such  a 
marked  feature  of  education  in  the  state. 
Tate's  Academy  at  Wilmington,  established 
about  1760,  was  the  first.     Crowfield  Academy, 
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(^aldwpU  Acadomy,  Poplar  Tent  Acadrmy, 
Clio's  Nursery  and  Academy  of  the  .Seieiiees, 
and  Queen's  College  (afterwards  Liiierty  Hall 
Academy)  were  established  before  the  Revo- 
lution. 

In  1776  the  state  adopted  its  first  constitu- 
tion, and  in  this  was  incorporated  a  provision, 
copied  from  the  Pennsylvania  constitution, 
directing  that  a  school  or  schools  should  Ix; 
established  by  the  legislature,  "  with  such 
salaries  to  the  masters,  jiaid  by  the  public,  as 
may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices;  " 
and  that  all  useful  learning  should  be  promoted 
"in  one  or  more  universities."  In  1789  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  was  chartered, 
and  organized  in  1795,  but  no  action  was 
taken  toward  the  establishment  of  public 
schools  until  1816.  Private  academies  wen; 
chartered,  however,  in  numbers.  By  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  legislative  charters 
had  been  granted  to  thirtv-two  academies; 
up  to  1810  to  seventy;  by  1815  to  102;  and 
by  the  close  of  1 825  to  171.  The  earlier 
academy  charters  were  almost  all  alike.  A 
number  of  individuals  were  given  corporate 
powers,  and  absolute  control  over  the  estab- 
lishment and  management  of  the  academy. 
In  the  earlier  charters  it  was  specified  that 
such  schools  were  not  to  be  considered  as  the 
institutions  of  learning  provided  for  in  the 
constitution.  Freedom  from  taxation  and 
the  right  to  raise  money  by  a  lottery  were 
sometimes  given.  The  first  school  society 
for  the  education  of  females  was  chartered 
in  1811.  After  about  1815,  the  stock  company 
form  of  charter  appeared,  and  library  societies 
and  benevolent  educational  societies  also  began 
to  be  chartered. 

In  1804,  1806,  1811,  1815,  and  1816  the 
different  governors  recommended  to  the  legis- 
lature that  they  make  some  provision  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  but  it  was  not  until 
1816  that  the  legislature  took  any  action. 
The  result  was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution, 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  "  three  persons 
to  digest  a  system  of  public  instruction,  .  .  . 
and  to  submit  the  same  to  the  consideration 
of  the  ne.\t  general  assembly."  This  was 
done,  and  the  plan  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  1817.  It  provided  for  the  creation 
of  a  state  School  Fund;  a  Board  of  Public 
Instruction  to  manage  the  fund  and  carry 
the  plan  of  public  instruction  into  execu- 
tion; a  system  of  schools,  embracing  primary 
schools,  academies,  and  the  state  university  ; 
outlined  the  course  of  instruction,  the  method 
of  instruction,  and  the  form  of  school  govern- 
ment; provided  for  the  free  education  of  all 
poor  children  in  the  primary  schools,  and  for 
the  brightest  in  the  academies  and  the  uni- 
versity; and  for  an  asylum  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  expense  involved 
made  the  plan  prohibitive;  its  friends  de- 
manded its  adoption  entire  or  not  at  all;  and 
the    result   was   no   action.     Nothing   further 
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was  (lone  until  1824,  when  a  new  commi.s.sion 
was  ai)i)ointe(l  to  |)repare  a  feasibh;  plan.  A 
bill  i)ro\i(ling  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
was  thv  result,  but  it  was  not  adopted. 

In  1825  the  beginning  of  a  statu  school  sys- 
tem was  finally  made,  with  the  creation  of 
the  literary  fund,  and  the  beginning  of  an 
elTort  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1776  was  made.  It  was  not  until 
1839  that  an  elementary  school  system  was 
finally  provided  for.  The  act  of  1825  created 
a  i)ermancnt  fund,  consisting  of  cc'rtain  bank 
and  navigation  comiianies'  stock  lield  by  the 
state,  all  litjuor  licenses  and  land  entry  fees, 
and  the  swamp  lands  of  the  state;  created  an 
ex  officio  board,  known  as  "  The  President 
and  Directors  of  the  Literary  Fund,"  to  man- 
age the  fund;  and  decreed  that  tlie  income 
should  be  applied  "  to  the  instruction  of  such 
children  as  it  may  hereafter  be  deemed  expedi- 
ent by  the  legislature  to  instruct  in  the  common 
principles  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic." The  principal  of  the  fund  was  about 
$50,000  in  the  beginning.  The  income  was 
added  annually  to  the  princii)al,  and  by  1836 
it  had  reached  S242,045.  All  but  8300,000 
of  the  Surplus  Revenue  {q.v.)  received  in 
1837  was  added  to  the  fund;  in  1838  the  fund 
was  reported  as  .81,732,485;  and  in  1840  as 
$2,241,480.  In  1831  an  act  to  raise  a  fund 
to  establish  free  schools  in  .lohnston  county, 
and  an  act  prohiljiting  the  teaching  of  reading 
or  writing  to  slaves  were  passed.  In  1832 
there  was  some  agitation  for  the  establishment 
of  a  monitorial  system  of  education  for  the 
state.  In  1835  the  constitution  of  1776  was 
revised,  but  with  no  change  or  addition  to  the 
clause  relating  to  education.  In  1837  the 
Literary  board  was  changed  to  one  consist- 
ing of  the  Governor  and  three  appointed  by 
him,  and  $208,000  were  appropriated  from  the 
fund  to  drain  the  swamp  lands  of  the  state. 
It  was  not  until  1839  that  the  first  law  pro- 
viding for  the  organization  of  schools  was 
passed. 

In  1838  the  directors  of  the  Literary  Fund 
made  a  detailed  report  to  the  legislature,  and 
submitted  a  plan  for  the  organization  of 
public  schools.  In  1839  a  law  was  finally 
passed,  providing  for  the  election  of  from  five 
to  ten  persons  in  each  county,  by  the  county 
courts,  to  act  as  superintendents  of  common 
schools.  They  were  to  divide  the  counties 
into  school  districts,  not  over  six  miles  square, 
and  to  appoint  three  to  six  school  committee- 
men for  each  district.  County  courts  were 
to  levy  a  school  tax  of  .820  per  ilistrict,  and  the 
state  was  to  grant  840  per  district  from  the 
Literary  Fund.  A  school  census  was  also 
provided  for.  A  referendum  on  the  law  was 
provided  for,  and  it  was  not  to  go  into  effect 
in  any  county  until  adopted  by  the  voters. 
In  1839-1840  sixty  districts  in  four  counties 
received  grants,  and  these  were  the  first  pay- 
ments from  state  funds  made  by  the  state. 
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These  marked  the  beginnings  of  public  common 
schools  in  North  Carolina. 

From  1S40  to  1852  has  been  called  the  ex- 
perimental period.  In  1840  the  law  of  the 
preceding  year  was  revised  and  improved, 
The  board  of  county  superintendents  was  to 
elect  one  of  their  number  as  chairman,  and  this 
step  marks  the  beginning  of  the  county  super- 
intendency.  The  income  of  the  Literary 
Fund  was  now  to  be  apportioned  to  counties 
accc])ting  the  law,  in  proportion  to  the  federal 
census,  and  then  to  the  districts  by  the  board 
of  superintendents.  The  census  of  1840  shows 
that  there  were  then  in  the  state  two  univer- 
sities, 141  acatlemies  and  grammar  schools, 
632  primary  and  common  schools,  and  19,483 
pupils  in  attendcnce  at  the  775  schools  of 
different  kinds.  By  1850  there  were  2657 
schools  and  institutions,  and  104,095  pupils. 
In  1844  the  sy.stem  as  established  was  some- 
what crippled  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  school  districts,  accompanied  by  a  decrease 
in  the  taxes.  By  1846  the  laws  of  1839  and 
1840  had  been  finally  adopted  by  all  of  the 
counties,  though  a  number  still  did  not  levy 
a  local  tax.  In  1849  the  first  edition  of  the 
school  laws  was  printed  and  distributed.  In 
the  same  year  the  legislature  authorized  the 
appointment  of  county  superintendents.  In 
1852,  after  some  years  of  effort,  a  law  was 
secured  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  legislature,  for  two-year 
terms,  at  a  salary  of  .$1500.  Up  to  this  time 
the  directors  of  the  Literary  Fund  had  exer- 
cised all  the  state  supervision  there  had  been. 
The  first  appointee,  Dr.  Calvin  H.  Wiley, 
occupied  the  position  until  legislated  out  of 
office  in  1866,  and  to  his  efforts  the  reorganiza- 
tion and  development  of  the  system  are  largely 
due.  The  eleven  annual  reports  made  by 
him  during  his  term  reveal  a  constant  increase 
in  schools,  attendance,  and  interest  in  public 
education.  In  1855  the  school  law  was  re- 
vised and  reenacted.  By  1858  a  four  months' 
average  term  of  school  was  maintained  in  the 
state,  and  by  1860  there  were  six  colleges  for 
males,  thirteen  for  females,  350  academies 
and  select  schools,  and  4000  primary  schools 
in  the  state,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  177,400. 
The  school  system  of  North  Carolina  was  at 
this  time,  perhaps,  the  best  of  any  of  the  slave- 
holding  states,  and  compared  favorably  with 
some  of  the  northern  and  western  states. 

The  Civil  War  stoi)|)cd  this  development. 
In  1S6I  the  counties  were  given  permission 
to  omit  ta.xes  for  schools  during  the  War, 
although  most  of  them  did  not  do  so.  As 
late  as  1863  fifty  counties  report  1076  schools 
as  still  in  existence,  and  in  1SG4  an  act  to  grade 
the  common  schools  was  passed.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  War,  the  Literary  Fund  amounted 
to  over  $2,000,000,  and  it  is  nuich  to  the  credit 
of  the  state  that  the  integrity  of  this  fund  was 
respected    througiiout.     At    the    close    of    the 


War  the  bank  stocks,  in  which  more  than  one 
half  of  the  fund  was  invested,  were  worth- 
less, and  the  other  assets  were  finally  sold  for 
a  fraction  of  their  former  value.  The  proceeds 
were  invested  in  North  Carolina  special  tax 
bonds,  but  these  were  later  repudiated  by  the 
state,  and  the  remainder  of  the  fund  was  lost. 
The  only  asset  of  value  remaining  was  the 
swamp  lands,  and  out  of  these  the  present 
fund  has  been  almost  entirelv  built  up.  In 
1873  the  fund  was  only  $23,307;  in  1910  it 
was  $456,471,  with  some  swamp  lands  still 
unsold.  The  loss  of  the  school  fund  caused 
the  schools  to  close  in  1865,  and  they  were 
not  reopened  again  until  1870.  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  continued  open 
until  1868,  was  closed  during  1868-1869,  was 
opened  again  during  1869-1870,  and  then  was 
closed  until  1875. 

A  new  state  constitution  was  prepared  in 
1866,  but  rejected  by  the  voters.  Another 
was  prepared  in  1868  and  adopted.  This 
provided  for  a  fully  organized  state  school 
system  for  all  children  in  the  state.  A  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  elected 
by  the  people  for  four-year  terms,  superseded 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and 
an  ex  officio  State  Board  of  Education  super- 
seded the  old  President  and  Directors  of 
the  Literary  Fund.  A  state  school  fund  was 
provided  for,  succeeding  to  the  assets  and  in- 
come of  the  old  Literary  Fund.  The  district 
school  system  and  a  four  months'  school  were 
ordered,  and  a  compulsory  education  law 
sanctioned.  Detailed  constitutional  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  the  establishment,  later, 
of  an  agricultural  department.  Some  schools 
were  opened,  but  they  did  not  prosper.  The 
state  was  impoverished,  the  insistence  upon 
equality  for  the  colored  children  was  offensive, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  negro  as  Deputy 
State  Superintendent  did  not  improve  matters. 
In  1876  the  people,  having  passed  through 
the  Reconstruction  period,  adopted  another 
new  constitution.  The  educational  provisions 
of  the  constitution  of  1868  were  continued  in 
the  new  constitution  with  but  few  changes. 
Equality  of  privilege,  but  separate  schools 
for  the  two  races,  were  made  mandatory. 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  was 
drojipcd  from  the  State  Board  of  Education; 
the  detailed  i)rovisions  for  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  were  omitted;  and  the  legis- 
lature was  directed  to  establish  a  normal,  as 
well  as  an  agricultural  department,  at  the 
university. 

For  some  time  schools  and  school  expenses 
increased  very  slowly.  After  about  1880,  the 
state  began  to  recover  somcwiiat  from  the 
devastation  of  the  War,  and  educational  con- 
ditions began  to  improve,  though  it  was  not 
until  about  1900  tliat  the  exi)cnditures  for 
school  purposes,  schoolhotisc  valuations,  at- 
tendance at  school,  and  length  of  term  began 
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to  incrcaso  at  all  rapidly.  Since  1900  i)roRri'ss 
has  boon  marked.  The  most  .serious  draw- 
back to  educational  develoimient,  aside  from 
tlie  eoini>arative  poverty  of  the  state,  luis  been 
the  constitutional  limit  placed  on  local  taxa- 
tion. This  was  not  removed  until  1907. 
During  these  early  years  much  valuable  assist- 
ance was  received  from  the  Peabody  Fund 
{(/.v.).  and  some  assistance  is  still  received  from 
this  foundation  and  from  the  Crcneral  I'^luca- 
tion  Board  (q.v.).  In  1870  the  first  city  school 
system  was  organized  under  a  special  act  of 
the  legislature,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  levy  of  a 
local  tax.  By  1886  eight  such  acts  had  been 
passed;  by  189(5,  sixteen;  and  by  190G  sev- 
enty-eight. Special  taxing  district.s  have  also 
been  formed  by  law  in  almost  all  of  the  coun- 
ties. In  1876  the  first  two  normal  schools, 
one  for  each  race,  were  established;  and  in 
1881  two  more  for  each  race  were  created. 
The  number  for  colored  teachers  finally  rose 
to  seven,  but  in  1903  these  were  consolidated 
into  four.  In  1881  a  new  consolidated  school 
law  was  enacted;  the  state  tax  for  education 
was  increased  to  twelve  and  a  half  cents;  and 
county  superintendents  of  schools  and  county 
teachers'  institutes  were  created.  In  1885 
County  Boards  of  Education  were  also  created, 
and  in  1909  these  were  improved  by  having 
the  terms  of  members  lengthened  from  two 
to  six  years,  one,  instead  of  all,  going  out  of 
office  each  biennium.  In  1889  an  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  for  whites  and  in 
1891  a  similar  institution  for  colored  students 
were  established.  A  state  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  was  also  created. 

In  1899  the  first  state  appropriation  of 
$100,000,  to  aid  in  securing  the  four  months' 
school  required  by  the  constitution,  was  made 
by  the  legislature:  in  1901  this  was  doubled; 
and  in  1909  further  increased  to  $22.'),000,  and 
its  method  of  apportionment  much  improved. 
In  1901  the  rural  school  library  law  was  en- 
acted, and  in  1903  the  law  extending  aid  to 
established  liliraries  was  added.  In  1903  the 
policy  of  using  the  State  School  Fund  (Literary 
Fund)  as  a  loan  to  the  districts  to  build  school- 
houses,  at  4  per  cent  interest,  one  tenth  re- 
payable annually,  was  begun.  The  Appala- 
chian Training  School  for  white  teachers  was 
also  established  in  this  year.  In  1907  the 
high  school  law  with  state  aid  of  $45,000 
annually  (since  increased)  was  enacted;  high 
school  courses  were  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
State  Superintendents;  high  school  teachers' 
certificates  were  first  provided  for;  the  first  com- 
pulsory education  (an  optional  law)  and  child 
lal)or  laws  were  passed;  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  was  made  mandatory;  the  East 
Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School  was  es- 
tablished; and  subcommissions  of  teachers, 
to  assist  the  State  Textbook  Commission  in 
adopting  textbooks,  were  provided  for.  In  the 
same  year  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state 
reversed  a  former  decision,  and  made  possible 


a  county  tax  for  schools,  even  though  the  ordi- 
nary tax  limit  iuid  been  reached.  In  1909 
the  legislature  enacted  a  county  school  tax 
law,  permitting  a  county  tax  for  schools  up  to 
five  cents,  and  fifteen  cents  on  the  poll,  and  the 
legislature  of  1911  increased  the  limits  six 
times.  In  1909  teachers'  institutes  were  made 
mandatory  for  each  county,  at  least  biennially; 
and  in  1911  all  teachers  were  reciuired  to  attend 
a  summer  institute  or  a  summer  school  at 
least  once  in  two  years.  In  1909  county 
boards  of  education  were  authorized  to  order 
tlu^  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education 
law  at  their  discretion  without  wailing  for 
local  adoption.  In  1911  the  "  County  Farm- 
Life  Schools  "  law  was  passed. 

Present  School  System.  —  .\t  the  head  of 
the  jirescnt  school  system  is  an  ex  officio  State 
Board  of  I^ducation  and  a  St. ate  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction.  The  State  Board 
consists  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Covernor, 
Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  Attorney- 
General,  and  the  State  Superintendent.  They 
have  corporate  powers,  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  schools  and  the  State  School  Fund, 
and  succeed  to  all  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Literary 
Ftuid.  The  Board  is  also  ex  officio  a  State 
Textbook  Commission,  has  control  of  the 
colored  normal  schools,  and  selects  trustees 
for  white  normal  schools.  It  makes  all  loans 
from  the  permanent  school  fund  to  the  county 
boards  for  building  schoolhouscs,  as  provided 
for  by  the  law  of  1903;  may  increase  the 
statutory  studies  for  elementary  schools;  and 
approves  the  establishment  of  high  schools  in 
counties.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  is  elected  by  the  people  for  four- 
year  terms.  He  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the 
State  Board,  and  also  acts  as  its  executive 
officer.  He  publishes  the  school  law;  signs 
the  orders  for  all  state  money  paid  out;  has 
the  general  direction  of  the  school  system  of 
the  state  and  the  enforcement  of  the  school  law, 
and  all  school  officers  are  to  obey  his  instruc- 
tions and  interpretations;  he  appoints  in- 
stitute conductors,  and  determines  the  time 
and  place  of  holding  the  county  institutes; 
prescribes  the  course  of  study  for  the  high 
schools  of  the  state,  and  inspects  state-aided 
schools;  makes  rules  and  regulations;  prepares 
lists  of  books  for  the  rural  school  hbraries; 
and  approves  all  schoolhouse  plans.  He 
is  required  to  know  educational  conditions  in 
all  parts  of  the  state;  to  keep  in  touch  with 
educational  progress  in  other  states;  and  to 
make  a  biennial  report  to  the  Governor.  He 
acts  as  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  of  the  State  Textbook  Commission; 
as  a  trustee  of  the  State  Library  and  of  the 
Appalachian  Training  School;  is  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  (or  Directors)  of  the 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  and  of 
the  Eastern  Carolina  Training  School;  is 
chairman   of   the   State   Board   of   Ilxaminers; 
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has  supervision  and  control  of  the  normal 
department  of  the  CuUowhec  High  School; 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  on 
farm  life  education,  which  outlines  the  course 
of  study  for  the  County  Farm  Life  Schools. 

For  each  county  there  is  a  county  board  of 
education,  and  a  county  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  county  boards  of  three  members 
are  elected  by  the  legislature,  for  six-year 
terms,  one  each  biennium.  Vacancies  are 
filled  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Mem- 
bers arc  paid  $2  per  day  and  mileage,  and  no 
teacher  is  eligible  for  appointment.  The 
county  boards  have  corporate  powers  as  to 
acquiring,  holding,  and  disposing  of  school 
property;  have  power  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  schools,  teachers,  pupils,  and  attend- 
ance; determine  the  time  for  opening  and  clos- 
ing the  schools;  contract  for  and  direct  the 
building  of  all  new  schoolhouses,  and  may 
condemn  land  for  the  same;  may  pay  one  half 
the  cost  of  the  same  from  the  building  fund; 
control  all  loans  from  the  state  fund  to  the 
districts  for  building;  estimate  the  annual 
county  tax  needed  to  maintain  a  four  months' 
school;  may  create,  abolish,  and  consolidate 
school  districts,  and  provide  transportation 
for  pupils  of  either  race;  have  power  to  enforce 
the  school  law  in  their  county;  may  remove 
any  teacher  or  school  committeeman,  for  cause; 
on  complaint  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
may  remove  the  county  superintendent,  or 
one  of  its  own  members;  approve  the  annual 
report  of  the  county  superintendent;  publish  an 
itemized  account  of  receipts  and  expenditures; 
appoint  all  school  committeemen,  except  in 
cities  under  special  charter;  appoint  a  cus- 
todian for  the  district  libraries,  and  control 
their  establishment  and  aid;  may  establish 
and  maintain  county  high  schools,  with  the 
consent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education;  may 
arrange  for  free  tuition  of  pupils  in  existing 
high  schools;  have  control  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  compulsory  education  law;  ap- 
portion the  county  school  funds;  and  may  call 
elections  for  the  establishment  of  County 
Farm  Life  Schools,  or  for  the  voting  of  a 
county  school  tax.  They  elect  the  County 
superintendent  of  schools,  who  acts  as  their 
secretary  and  executive  officer.  He  is  elected 
for  two-year  terms,  and  need  not  be  a  resident 
of  the  county  when  elected.  He  must  be  "  a 
practical  teacher,  and  have  had  two  years' 
experience."  He  must  devote  his  entire 
time  to  the  work,  and  his  salary  is  determined 
by  the  county  board.  He  must  attend  the 
annual  state  meeting  of  county  superintend- 
ents and  the  district  superintendents'  associa- 
tion. He  advises  with  th(^  school  committees; 
exercises  a  general  supervision  over  the  schools; 
examines  teachers  for  county  teachers'  certifi- 
cates; is  ex  officin  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  tlie  County  Farm  Life  School,  and 
supervises  the  work  of  the  school;  and  makes 
an  annual  report  to  the  State  Superintendent. 


In  some  counties  the  township  system  of 
control  prevails,  and  in  others  the  district 
system.  For  each  township  or  school  dis- 
trict in  the  county  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation appoints  three  persons,  for  two-year 
terms,  to  act  as  a  school  committee.  They 
are  to  care  for  the  property  of  the  township 
or  district,  and  have  immediate  control  over 
the  same;  they  take  a  biennial  school  census; 
purchase  school  supplies,  up  to  $25  a  year,  on 
the  order  of  the  county  board;  they  employ 
all  teachers  for  the  schools  for  a  maximum 
term  of  two  years;  and  they  may  contract 
with  a  private  school  in  their  township  or 
district  (if  not  sectarian  or  denominational) 
for  the  education  of  the  public  school  pupils. 
Such  a  school  then  becomes  a  public  school. 
The  county  treasurer  is  treasurer  of  each  town- 
ship or  district,  and  pays  out  funds  on  orders 
from  the  school  committee. 

Cities  and  towns  operate  under  special 
charters,  have  their  own  superintendents,  and 
are  not  under  the  control  of  the  county  boards 
of  education,  except  in  a  general  way,  although 
most  general  school  laws  apply  to  such  special 
districts  as  well.  Town  and  city  school 
committees  consist  of  five  to  seven  members, 
and  are  appointed  by  the  boards  of  aldermen. 
The  town  or  city  constitutes  one  school  dis- 
trict, and  the  school  committee  provides  such 
schools  for  each  race  as  seem  equitable  and 
just.  Any  union  of  two  or  more  districts,  a 
town,  or  a  city  may  employ  a  superintendent 
of  schools,  if  the  county  board  of  education 
consents.  Textbooks,  uniform  for  the  state, 
are  adopted  by  the  State  Textbook  Commis- 
sion. 

School  Support.  —  Until  recently  the  schools 
have  been  greatly  retarded  by  lack  of  suffi- 
cient funds.  State  aid  was  not  granted  until 
1899,  and  as  yet  is  small.  In  1907  a  favorable 
Supreme  Court  decision  opened  the  way  for 
the  first  time  for  adequate  county  school 
taxation.  An  annual  state  appropriation  of 
$125,000  is  distributed  to  the  counties  on  the 
basis  of  school,  census.  A  further  state  ap- 
propriation of  $100,000,  less  $7,500  for  aiding 
rural  school  libraries,  is  apportioned  to  the 
counties  levying  a  county  school  tax,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  duplicate  sums  raised 
locally,  secure  a  four  months'  school,  and 
equalize  terms.  Under  the  new  law  of  1909 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  money  needed  each 
year  to  maintain  a  four  months'  school  uni- 
formly througliout  the  county,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  county  authorities  to  levy  the 
amount  estimated,  ui>  to  a  tax  of  five  cents  on 
the  $100  and  a  poll  tax  of  fifteen  cents.  Under 
the  1911  law  they  may  also  re(iuest  a  general 
county  election  to  vote  an  annual  county  tax 
in  any  amount  up  to  thirty  cents  and  ninety 
cents  poll.  All  jjroceeds  of  estrays,  fines,  for- 
feitures, liquor  and  auctioneer  licen.ses,  and 
three  fourths  of  the  general  poll  tax  of  $2  also 
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go  to  the  county  school  fund.  In  upportioninf; 
lliis  fund  to  the  districts,  the  county  Ijoaril 
may  set  aside  from  7j  i)er  cent  to  20  ])er  cent 
as  a  Buihling  Fund,  and  tlic  remainder  must 
be  so  apportioned  to  the  different  to\vnshi|>s 
and  districts  as  to  enalile  all  to  ])rovide  an 
ecpial  length  of  term.  While  the  census  basis 
is  to  be  used  as  a  first  approximation,  it  may  be 
ignored  entirely  if  necessary  to  e(iualize  edu- 
cational advantages  throughout  the  county. 
Cities  and  towns  may  vote  a  local  school  tax 
up  to  thirty  cents,  and  ninety  cents  ])oll. 
Special  tax  districts  may  also  be  formed  by 
the  county  boards  of  education,  without 
reference  to  township  lines,  for  the  levying 
of  a  similar  tax.  In  1900  there  were  but 
30  .such  special  tax  districts;  in  1004,  228; 
and  in  1910,  99o.  In  addition  any  township 
may  vote  a  special  township  tax  of  from  ten 
to  thirty  cents  and  from  thirtj-  to  ninety  cents 
poll  for  a  township  high  school.  In  all  cases 
a  petition  is  presented  and  an  election  called. 
If  the  proposition  is  carried,  then  the  tax  be- 
comes an  annual  tax,  the  school  committee 
of  the  district  determining  the  amount  each 
year,  up  to  the  maximum  limit  voted. 

Educational  Conditions.  —  Ten  years  ago 
North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  most  backward 
states  educationally  in  the  Union,  but  the  last 
decade  has  witnessed  a  wonderful  change  and 
improvement.  The  great  increase  in  local 
taxation,  as  well  as  the  bcginnng  of  state 
grants  for  elementary  schools,  high  schools, 
and  libraries,  are  marked  features  of  the  recent 
development.  Expenditures  for  education 
have  trebled  in  ten  years,  while  the  school 
population  has  increased  but  5  per  cent.  The 
average  term  has  been  increased  from  77 
to  1()2  days  in  the  same  period,  school 
property  greatly  improved,  about  2500  rural 
school  libraries  have  been  created,  high  schools 
developed  in  nearly  every  county,  some  marked 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  consolidation 
of  rural  schools,  and  a  strong  sentiment  awak- 
ened in  favor  of  better  education  in  the  state. 
A  State  Inspector  of  Rural  Schools  has  been 
provided  by  the  Peabody  Fund  (q.v.);  the 
state  has  provided  a  supervisor  of  institutes, 
reading  circles,  and  normal  training;  and  a 
state  supervisor  of  agricultural  instruction 
and  extension  W'ork  has  been  pro\Tided  by  the 
General  Education  Board  (q.v.).  Instruction 
in  domestic  science  is  provided  for  in  the 
colored  normal  schools  from  the  Slater  Fund 
iq.v.).  The  State  Board  of  Health  has  coop- 
erated in  giving  instruction  in  hygiene  and 
pubhc  health.  The  Committee  for  the 
Promotion  of  Public  Education  in  North 
Carolina,  aided  by  the  Southern  Education 
Board,  has  carried  on  a  vigorous  educational 
campaign  in  the  state.  Aided  by  the  Pea- 
body  Fund,  the  Woman's  Association  for  the 
Betterment  of  Public  School  Houses  and 
Grounds  has  kept  a  traveling  representative 
in  the  field. 


One  third  of  the  total  population  is  of  the 
negro  race,  and  in  a  few  counties  these  out- 
number the  whites.  The  negroes  own  very 
little  i)roi)erty,  yet  the  state  attempts  to  pro- 
vide equality  of  term  and  opportunity  for  the 
children  of  the  two  races.  The  state  main- 
tains schools  for  Indian  ciiildren  in  three  coun- 
ties, although  there  are  but  about  1000  of 
these,  and  also  an  Indian  Normal  School. 
The  state  has  no  foreign  population  to  con- 
tend with,  less  than  J  of  1  per  cent  being 
foreign  born.  In  illiteracy  the  state  has  in 
the  i)ast  ranked  rather  high,  but  a  determined 
effort  has  been  made  to  stani])  this  out  by 
providing  equal  educational  advantages  for 
all,  and  by  compulsory  education.  The  state 
is  essentially  rural  and  agricultural.  About  85 
per  cent  of  the  total  jjopulation  live  in  country 
districts,  there  are  no  large  cities  in  the  state, 
and  manufacturing  has  not  as  yet  developed 
to  any  large  extent. 

Secondary  Education.  —  A  strong  effort 
to  develop  high  schools  has  been  made  within 
recent  years.  The  high  school  law  of  1907, 
the  requirement  of  high  school  teachers' 
certification,  and  the  inspection  and  approval 
of  the  course  of  instruction  by  the  State 
Superintendent  have  done  much  good.  The 
first  year  after  the  passage  of  this  law  lo6 
high  schools  were  established,  and  by  1910 
the  number  had  reached  170.  In  addition,  one 
white  school  in  five  and  one  colored  school 
in  twenty-five  are  reported  as  offering  some 
high  school  instruction.  Any  county  board  of 
education  may  establish  one  or  more  high 
schools  in  a  county,  and  appoint  a  high  school 
committee  of  three  to  manage  each  school, 
or  may  arrange  for  free  tuition  of  pupils  in 
existing  town  schools.  All  such  schools  must 
have  at  least  three  teachers,  one  of  whom 
must  be  engaged  wholl.y  in  high  school  work. 
Many  of  these  schools  are  in  part  grammar 
schools,  offering  only  the  first  two  years  of 
high  school  instruction.  Schools,  outside  of 
towns  of  1200  or  more  inhabitants,  may  re- 
ceive state  aid  under  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
any  school  may  be  aided  for  tuition  pujiils 
received,  the  state  paying  one  half  of  the  ex- 
pense up  to  .§500  per  school.  All  high  schools 
must  provide  a  five-months'  term.  Secondary 
education  for  the  colored  race  is  provided  in 
the  state  normal  schools,  the  State  Nornuil  and 
Induistrial  School  at  Burgah,  the  State  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  at  (Jreens- 
boro;  and  in  some  twenty  other  institutions 
of  secondary  rank,  mostly  denoniinational 
in  control,  a  number  of  which  are  industrial 
in  tvpe. 

The  new  County  Farm  Life  Schools  (1911) 
are  also  an  interesting  secondary  school  de- 
velopment. One  is  to  be  established  eventu- 
ally in  each  county,  at  the  rate  of  ten  a  year, 
and  each  is  to  receive  .S2500  aid  annually. 
Each    school    must    have    twenty-five    acres, 
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dorinitorj^  barn,  dairy,  and  school  building; 
offer  instruction  in  practical  farm  life  and  home- 
making  to  both  sexes;  and  short  courses  and 
extension  courses  to  farmers  and  their  wives. 
An  ordinary  high  school  department  is  also 
to  be  maintained,  and  all  teachers  must  hold 
high  school  certificates.  Counties  are  to 
vote  to  establish  such  schools,  and  issue  bonds 
to  equip  them.  To  govern  these  schools,  the 
county  board  of  education  is  to  appoint  one 
person  from  each  township  in  the  county  to 
act  as  a  board  of  trustees,  with  the  county 
superintendent  as  an  ex  officio  member. 

Teachers  and  Training.  —  Of  the  11,216 
teachers  employed  in  1910,  one  fourth  were 
in  scliools  for  the  colored  race.  Of  the  white 
teachers  31  per  cent  had  had  normal  training, 
and  20  per  cent  held  college  diplomas,  while 
of  the  colored  teachers  46  per  cent  had  had 
normal  training,  and  15  per  cent  held  college 
diplomas.  For  the  training  of  future  teachers 
the  state  maintains  three  normal  schools  for 
white  students,  one  for  Indian  students,  and 
three  for  colored  students.  All  teachers' 
certificates  must  be  obtained  on  examination, 
as  the  law  distinctly  provides  that  no  diploma 
of  any  college  or  normal  school  shall  give  the 
holder  the  right  to  teach  in  the  state  without 
submitting  to  an  examination. 

Higher  and  Special  Institutions.  —  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
founded  in  1789;  the  North  Carolina  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts  for  white 
students  at  West  Raleigh,  founded  in  1889; 
and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
for  the  Colored  Race  at  Greensboro,  founded 
in  1894,  stand  as  the  culmination  of  the 
public  school  system  of  the  state.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  eight  collegiate  institutions  for 
women,  four  for  men,  and  seven  for  both  sexes, 
nine  of  which  were  founded  before  the  Civil 
War,  also  assist  in  the  work  of  higher  education 
in  the  state.  Some  half  dozen  additional 
institutions,  mostly  denominational,  offer  col- 
legiate instruction  for  the  colored  race,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  Shaw  University 
(q.v.)  at  Raleigh.  E.  P.  C. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA,  UNIVERSITY  OF, 
CHAPEL  HILL,  N.C,  —  The  oldest  of  the 
state  universities,  in  the  actual  teaching  sense, 
chartered  in  1789.  The  first  session  began 
in  179.5.  Around  the  University  si)rang  up 
the  town  of  Chapel  Hill.  The  first  president 
of  the  University  was  Joseph  Caldwell,  a 
graduate  of  Princeton,  and  in  the  beginning  it 
was  patterned  after  that  institution.  While 
established  and  controlled  by  the  state,  no 
direct  appropriation  was  made  either  for 
buildings,  equipment,  or  support  during  the 
first  ninety  years  of  its  existence.  It  was  de- 
pendent upon  donations,  certain  escheated 
property,  and  the  fees  of  the  students.  Still 
it  flourished  and  was  progressive  and  vigorous 
under  President  Caldwell.  The  first  state 
geological  survey  was  organized  in  1823  by 
members  of  its  faculty,  and  the  first  college 
observatorv  was  built  there  in  1827. 

On  the  death  of  Caldwell  in  1835  David  L. 
Swain  became  president.  Under  him  various 
buildings  were  added  and  an  endowment  of 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  accumulated. 
The  University  expanded  until  by  the  opening 
of  the  Civil  War  it  was  attended  by  4.30  stu- 
dents, about  half  of  whom  came  from  outside 
the  state,  representing  every  Southern  state. 
During  this  first  half  century  of  service  it  had  fur- 
nished one  president  of  the  United  States  and  one 
vice  president,  many  senators,  representatives, 
members  of  the  cabinet,  and  other  national 
officials,  besides  some  60  per  cent  of  all  the  lead- 
ing officials,  civil  and  judicial,  in  its  own  state. 

The  sacrifice  and  the  loss  of  this  institution 
in  the  Civil  War  is  perhaps  unparalleled. 
Fourteen  members  of  the  faculty  volunteered; 
seven  gave  u]>  their  lives.  About  45  per  cent 
of  the  living  alumni  entered  the  service,  and 
nearly  30  per  cent  of  these  were  killed  or  died 
in  the  service.  More  than  twenty  generals 
were  furnished  to  the  Confederate  armies  and 
one  to  the  Union.  About  half  of  the  regiments 
furnished  by  North  Carolina  were  commanded 
by  the  University's  alunmi.  The  close  of  the 
war  saw  the  University  practically  beggared. 
Under  order  of  the  court  all  of  its  property 
except  the  immediate  buildings  and  such  wood- 
land as  was  necessary  for  furnishing  fuel  was 
sold  to  meet  its  bonded  and  other  indebted- 
ness. In  1800  President  Swain  died.  The 
University  dragged  through  two  or  three  years 
of  the  Reconstruct!  ion  Period  as  a  sort  of  high 
school  and  was  then  aJjandoned,  losing  most 
of  such  apparatus  as  was  left,  its  buiidiiigs  lying 
open  and  uncared  for.  Only  its  books  and 
collection  of  portraits  were  preserved. 
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KcopciK'il  ill  1875,  friends  and  alumni 
contributed  fur  its  repair.  The  state*  ])aid 
for  its  suiijiort  the  interest  on  tiie  Land  Scrip 
Fund  amounting  to  S75()(),  the  state  treasury 
having  been  looted  of  the  origiiial  fuiul. 
This  payment  was  iliscontinued  in  1,SS7  when 
the  Asrieultural  and  Mechanical  College  was 
established  at  Raleigh.  Li  1870  Kemp  P. 
Battle  was  elected  president  and  continued 
in  office  until  1891,  the  University  thus  almost 
rounding  out  its  first  century  under  three 
presidents. 

The  struggle  with  poverty  and  against 
strong  denominational  antagonism  was  severe; 
the  rebuilding  was  slow  and  arduous.  All 
hope  of  regaining  the  large  patronage  from 
other  Southern  states  was  gone.  In  I  SSI  the 
state  began  to  make  ap[)ropriations  for  main- 
tenance and  a  little  later  for  repairs  and  ordi- 
nary equipment,  but  the  first  ai)|)ropriation 
for  a  building  was  made  in  1905  —  just  110 
years  after  the  opening  of  the  University. 
It  has  a  campus  of  fifty  acres,  some  twenty 
odd  buildings,  a  library  of  ().5,000  volumes,  and 
all  together  pro])erty  api)roacliing  .Sl,500,000  in 
value.     Its  total  income  amounts  to  S17.j,000. 

The  University  has  grown  into  an  institu- 
tion with  a  faculty  numbering  nearly  100  and 
more  than  SOO  students.  It  comprises  a  college 
of  liberal  arts  and  a  college  of  applied  science 
and  well-developed  schools  of  graduate  studies, 
law,  medicine,  and  pharmacy.  The  entrance 
requirements  are  fourteen  units.  F.  P.  V. 

NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

—  See  Examination  and  Certification  Boards. 

NORTH  DAKOTA,  STATE  OF.  —  Or- 
ganized as  a  Territory  by  Congress  in  ISGl, 
and  at  that  time  embracing  3.50,000  square 
miles.  In  1864  Montana  Territory,  and  in 
1868  Wyoming  territory  were  set  off,  and  in 
1889  the  Territory  was  further  divided,  and 
admitted  as  two  states  of  almost  equal  size,  — 
North  Dakota  as  the  thirty-ninth  state,  and 
South  Dakota  as  the  fortieth.  North  Dakota 
is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  North 
Central  Division  of  states,  and  has  a  land  area 
of  70,183  square  miles.  It  is  about  the  same 
size  as  the  six  New  England  states  and  New 
Jersey  combined.  For  administrative  pur- 
poses the  state  is  divided  into  forty-six  coun- 
ties, and  these  in  turn  into  townships,  though 
five  of  the  older  counties  still  retain  in  part 
the  district  form  of  school  organization.  In 
1910  North  Dakota  had  a  total  population 
of  577,056,  and  a  density  of  population  of 
8.2  persons  per  square  mile. 

Educational  History.  —  At  the  fiwst  Legis- 
lative Assembly  in  1862  "  An  Act  for  the  Regu- 
lation and  Support  of  Common  Schools  "  was 
passed.  This  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  county  superintendents,  the  division  of 
counties    into    school    districts,    the    election 


of  hoards  of  three  trustees  for  each  district, 
an  annual  district  tax,  a  three  months'  term 
of  school  in  each  district,  the  examination  and 
certification  of  teachers,  and  for  graded  and 
union  schools.  It  is  doubtful  whether  many 
school  officers  were  api)ointed  or  any  schools 
were  opened  under  this  law.  The  Territory 
had  but  few  people,  and  the  Indian  massacres 
and  war  of  1SG2  left  Yankton  (S.  Dak.)  the 
only  settlement.  In  1864  an  ex  officio  Terri- 
torial Board  of  Education  was  created,  which 
was  to  appoint  a  Territorial  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  In  the  first  report  of 
this  Board  in  1864,  no  public  schools  (though 
a  few  private  schools)  are  mentioned  in  the 
Territory,  and  hut  few  counties  had  appointed 
county  superintendents.  In  1865  there  were 
but  four  legally  organize<l  school  districts  in  the 
Territory,  and  a  few  private  schools,  with  a 
total  combined  school  enrollment  of  382  pupils, 
and  a  school  census  of  621.  In  IS66  the  ex 
officio  Territorial  Board  was  replaced  by  one 
of  three  specified  persons,  who,  however, 
failed  to  qualify.  In  1868,  and  again  in  1869 
and  1871,  the  school  law  was  revised  and  re- 
enacted,  though  without  substantial  changes. 
In  1867  the  office  of  Territorial  Superii^tend- 
ent  was  made  elective,  and  for  two-year  terms, 
and  a  county  school  tax  of  two  mills  and  $1 
poll  were  added  to  the  previously  authorized 
district  taxation.  In  1867  teachers'  institutes 
of  from  four  to  ten  day's  duration  were  au- 
thorized; in  1873  optional  county  teachers' 
institutes  were  permitted;  and  in  1875  the  terri- 
torial teachers'  institutes  were  restored.  In 
1871  a  Deputy  Territorial  Superintendent  for 
the  northern  part  of  the  territory  was  provided 
for  by  the  new  law.  In  1873  the  100  schools 
reporting  had  an  attendance  of  2006  children, 
out  of  a  total  school  population  of  5312  in  the 
Territory.  In  1875  the  school  law  was  again 
revised,  the  old  provisions  for  union  graded 
schools  dropped  out,  and  a  list  of  textbooks 
adopted  for  the  schools  by  name  and  by  general 
law.  In  1877  the  Territorial  Superintendent 
was  changed  from  elective  to  appointment  by 
the  Governor  and  Council,  as  had  originally 
been  the  case. 

Up  to  about  1879  the  growth  in  population 
in  the  territory  had  been  slow,  but  during  the 
next  five  years  the  school  population  almost 
trebled,  and  educational  development  was 
correspondingly  rapid.  After  1880  the  idea 
of  separate  statehood  for  the  two  parts  of  the 
Territory  seems  to  have  taken  root,  and  school 
statistics  are  reported  separately  after  1883, 
for  North  and  for  South  Dakota.  In  1879 
women  were  permitted  to  vote  at  school  elec- 
tions, and  in  1881  they  were  made  eligible 
for  the  office  of  county  superintendent.  Bonds 
for  schoolhouses  up  to  $1500  were  first  atithor- 
ized  in  1881.  In  1881,  also,  two  Territorial 
Normal  Schools  were  created;  in  1882  the 
University  of  Dakota  at  Vermilion  (now  the 
Universitv  of  South  Dakota),   whose  charter 
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dated  back  to  1862,  was  opened  for  in- 
struction; in  1883  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  at  Graml  Forks,  and  the  Territorial 
Agricultural  College  at  Brookings  (now  the 
S.  Dakota  College  of  Agric.  and  Mcch.  Arts), 
were  chartered.  In  1885  a  State  School  of 
Mines  was  established  at  Rapid  City,  and  this 
is  now  the  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines. 

The  school  law  was  completely  revised 
again  in  1883,  and  made  into  almost  a  new 
law.  School  districts  were  abolished,  and  the 
township  form  of  school  organization  sub- 
stituted in  all  except  eighteen  of  the  older 
counties,  and  in  these  exceptions  the  Boards 
of  County  Commissioners  were  authorized 
to  put  the  law  in  force,  if  they  saw  fit.  Three 
of  the  eighteen  counties  adopted  the  township 
form,  so  that  in  1S84  there  were  sixty-five 
counties  under  the  township  form  of  organiza- 
tion, and  fifteen  under  the  district.  The  act 
also  increased  the  salaries  of  county  super- 
intendents from  $600  to  $1500;  made  the 
beginning  of  the  appropriations  for  holding  in- 
stitutes by  making  an  annual  grant  of  $000; 
provided  for  county  institute  funds,  to  be 
derived  from  fees  for  exanunations  for  teachers' 
certificates;  and  provided  for  the  compulsory 
education  of  all  children,  ten  to  fourteen  years 
of  age,  for  at  least  twelve  weeks  each  year. 
Another  new  school  law  was  enacted  in  1887. 
A  Territorial  Board  of  Education  of  three 
members  was  created  and  given  important 
supervisory  authority;  normal  teachers'  in- 
stitutes were  provided  for,  with  state-ap]3ointed 
institute  conductors;  a  state  course  of  study 
was  to  be  outlined  by  the  Territorial  Board 
of  Education;  and  the  Territorial  Superin- 
tendent was  authorized  to  designate  private 
institutions  and  to  grant  aid  to  them  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  territory. 

In  1889  Congress  passed  an  Enabling  Act 
for  the  formation  of  a  constitution  and  for 
the  admission  of  Dakota  Territory  as  two 
states.  (For  the  subsequent  educational  his- 
tory of  South  Dakota,  see  special  article  on 
that  state.)  North  Dakota  framed  and 
adopted  a  state  constitution,  and  was  admitted 
as  a  state  in  the  same  year.  At  the  time  of  the 
admission  as  a  state,  the  North  Dakota  public 
school  system  consisted  of  35  graded  and 
1366  ungraded  schools,  with  higii  schools 
in  the  cities  and  in  some  of  the  villages.  There 
were  also  a  state  university  and  one  state 
normal  school  in  operation. 

The  Enabling  Act  made  large  grants  of 
land  to  the  new  state  for  various  e(lucational 
purposes,  and  demanded  that  the  state  should 
guarantee  the  safety  of  the  grants,  aiul  provide 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
system  of  public  schools,  open  to  all  cliildren, 
and  free  from  denominational  or  sectarian 
control.  The  new  state  constitution  guar- 
anteed the  safety  and  proper  application  of  all 
grants  made,  and  made  mandatory  (he  estab- 
lishment of   a  system   of  free   puiilic   schools, 


"  extending  through  all  grades  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  normal  and  collegiate  courses." 
The  state  university  at  Grand  Forks  and  the 
normal  school  at  Valley  City  were  perpetu- 
ated as  state  institutions,  and  the  following 
new  state  educational  institutions  were  created 
and  located  by  constitutional  provision: 
a  state  school  of  mines,  to  be  located  in  con- 
nection with  the  state  university  at  Grand 
Forks;  an  agricultural  college  at  Fargo;  a 
second  state  normal  school  at  Mayville;  a 
school  of  forestry,  in  one  of  four  specified 
counties;  a  state  scientific  school  at  Wahpeton; 
an  industrial  school  and  school  for  manual 
training  at  EUendalc;  a  reform  school  at 
Mandan;  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at 
Devil's  Lake;  an  asylum  for  the  blind  in  Pem- 
bina county;  and  a  department  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  feeble-minded,  in  connection  with  the 
state  insane  asylum.  The  constitution  further 
provided  that  "  no  other  state  institutions  of 
a  character  similar  to  any  one  of  those  created  by 
this  article  shall  be  established  or  maintained 
without  a  revision  of  this  constitution."  All 
lands  granted  (See  National  Government  and 
Education)  were  carefully  safeguarded  as  to 
sale  and  sale  price;  the  different  funds  were 
declared  inviolate,  detailed  provisions  were 
made  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  lands  and 
funds,  and  the  legislature  was  forbidden  to 
divert  any  fund,  even  temporarily;  the  interest 
on  the  permanent  school  fund  was  made  distrib- 
utable on  school  census  alone;  a  State  Board 
of  University  and  School  Lands  Commis- 
sioners, consisting  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  Attorney-General, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  State  Auditor, 
was  created  to  control  the  appraisement,  sale, 
and  rental  of  the  school  lands,  and  the  invest- 
ment of  the  proceeds;  a  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  County  Superin- 
tendents of  Schools,  to  be  elected  by  the  people, 
for  two-year  terms,  were  made  constitutional 
officers;  women  were  made  eligible  to  vote  for 
any  school  officer  and  to  hold  any  school 
office;  sectarian  aid  was  prohibited;  and 
legislation  relating  to  the  prevention  of  illiter- 
acy and  the  "  securing  of  a  reasonable  degree 
of  uniformity  in  course  of  study,  and  to  pro- 
mote industrial,  scientific,  and  agricultural 
improvement,"  was  permitted.  The  consti- 
tution, in  its  educational  provisions,  is  one  of 
the  most  elaborate,  specific,  and  mandatory 
of  any  framed  by  the  states. 

The  state  legislature  of  1890  put  the  consti- 
tutional provisions  into  operation  iiy  the  enact- 
ment of  a  new  school  law,  which  outlined  a 
good  state  system  of  education.  A  State 
Board  of  Education  not  having  be<'n  provided 
for  in  the  constitution,  the  State  Sui)erintcndent 
succeeded  to  the  powers  and  duties  possessed 
by  the  old  board.  He  was  also  charged  with 
the  preparation  of  all  examination  questions 
for  teachers'  certificates  in  the  state,  state 
I)rofessional    certificates    were     provideil    for, 
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and  tho  orKaiiiziition  aiul  manaKcnicnt  of  tho 
State  Tcaclicr.s'  Reading  Circle  was  placed 
under  his  direction.  The  new  law,  dcaliiiK 
with  the  (luestion  of  the  school  unit  and  coni- 
pellcd  to  provide  for  a  uniform  system,  created 
the  district  as  the  unit,  but  ])rovided  that 
district  lines  should  conform  to  townshij)  lines 
wherever  ]>ossilile.  This  jiermitted  conditions 
to  remain  as  they  were,  thirty-three  counties 
in  the  new  state  usinp;  the  tuwnshi])  as  the  dis- 
trict, and  five  counties  having  the  school  dis- 
trict form  of  organization.  In  1911  new 
legislation  permitted  the  rearrangement  of  dis- 
trict lines  in  these  five  counties,  with  a  view 
to  a  partial  abolition  of  the  district  unit. 

The  first  few  years  of  statehood  were  a 
trying  period,  and  little  new  legislation  was 
enacted,  although  steady  educational  progress 
was  made.  In  1895  a  health  and  decency  law, 
a  law  permitting  any  city,  town,  or  school 
district  to  provide  free  textliooks,  and  a  law 
creating  a  State  High  School  Hoard,  consisting 
of  the  Governor,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  the  President  of  the  I'niversity, 
to  inspect  and  classify  the  high  schools,  were 
enacted.  Within  two  years  one  third  of  the 
schools  of  the  state  had  voted  to  provide  free  text- 
books and  sup])lies.  A  state  high  school  course 
of  study  was  issued  in  1S95,  and  a  state  elemen- 
tary course  in  1897.  In  189S  the  State  Superin- 
tendent began  to  send  out  traveling  school 
libraries,  and  in  1899  the  plan  was  established 
and  provided  for  by  law.  In  1907  a  State 
Pul)lic  Library  Commission  was  provided  for. 
In  1905  the  teachers'  examination  law  was  re- 
vised, third-grade  county  certificates  were 
abolished,  and  a  minimum  teachers'  wage  law 
was  enacted.  In  1007  counties  were  permitted 
to  organize  a  three  to  four  weeks'  summer 
teachers'  training  school,  in  place  of  the  re- 
quired county  teachers'  institute,  and  by  1900 
twenty-four  counties  had  adojrted  this  ])lan. 
State  aid  to  accredited  high  schools  was  first 
voted  in  1899;  the  state  two-mill  tax  was 
changed  to  a  two-mill  county  tax;  the  con- 
solidation of  schools  was  authorized;  the  pro- 
vision of  free  textbooks  and  sui)plies,  on  a 
two  thirds  petition,  was  made  mandatory  on 
school  corporations;  and  increased  aid  was 
extended  to  the  county  teacliers'  training 
schools.  A  State  School  Law  Commission 
was  created  in  1909  to  revise  and  recodify 
the  school  laws  of  the  state,  and  a  revised 
school  code,  detailed  below,  was  enacted  by 
the  legislature  of  1911.  The  legislature  of 
1911  also  enacted  a  number  of  important  new 
school  laws.  The  State  High  School  Poard 
was  reconstructed,  and  a  State  Agricultural 
and  Training  School  Board  was  created. 
Appropriations  were  made  for  a  State  Inspec- 
tor of  Rural  and  Graded  Schools,  and  a  State 
High  School  Inspector.  State  graded  and 
state  rural  schools,  of  two  classes  each,  and 
state  consolidated  schools,  were  defined;  the 
requirements    and    course    of    instruction    for 


slate  ajiproval  named;  and  definite  state 
grants  to  each  provided  for  on  inspection  and 
approval.  The  grants  to  the  regular  high 
schools  were  increased,  and  their  insjx'ction 
and  ajiproval  also  ])rovided  for.  The  introduc- 
tion of  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domes- 
tic science  into  the  regular  high  scliool  courses, 
and  the  affiliation  of  rural  schools  with  such 
a  central  high  school,  were  also  provided  for, 
and  stale  aid  for  them  voted.  A  State  Edu- 
cational Commission  was  also  created,  to  re- 
port in  1912. 

Present  School  System.  —  At  the  head  of 
the  ]>resent  school  system  of  th(^  state  is  a 
Stat(?  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
elected  by  the  people.  The  election  is  for 
two-year  terms;  women  are  eligible  for  the 
office,  and  the  person  elected  must  hold  the 
highest  grade  of  state  i)rofessional  certificate. 
He  appoints  his  deputies,  who  must  possess 
similar  qualifications,  and  his  clerks  and  oflic'e 
force.  The  work  which  in  a  number  of  states 
is  performed  either  by  a  State  Superintendent 
or  a  State  Board  of  Education,  or  by  the 
two  working  together,  is  here  split  up  among 
the  State  Boards  of  Land  Commissioners, 
Library  Board,  Board  of  Examiners,  High 
School  Board,  Normal  School  Board,  Agricul- 
tural and  Training  School  Board,  and  the  State 
Superintendent.  Each  of  these  boards  has 
s|iecial  parts  of  the  school  system  to  supervise. 
The  State  Suj^erintendent  is  e.r  officio  a  member 
of  each  of  these  Boards.  To  the  State  Sujjerin- 
tendent  is  given  the  general  supervision  of 
the  school  system  of  tfie  state.  He  advises 
with  the  county  superintendents,  decides  dis- 
puted questions  under  the  school  law,  holds 
conferences  with  school  officers,  prepares  and 
furnishes  all  blanks  and  forms;  apportions  the 
State  Tuition  Fund  to  the  counties,  edits  the 
school  laws,  and  makes  a  detailed  biennial  report 
to  the  Governor.  He  also  issues  jdans  for  one- 
and  two-room  schoolhouses,  approves  all  school- 
house  plans,  prepares  and  prescribes  the  course 
of  study  for  the  common  schools  of  the  state, 
and  i)rescribes  rules  and  regulations  for  teachers' 
institutes,  outlines  the  course  of  instruction 
for  them,  and  appoints  all  institute  conduc- 
tors. He  appoints  a  Slate  Inspector  of  Rural 
and  Graded  Schools  to  act  for  him  in  their 
examination  and  approval,  and  the  State  High 
School  Board  appoints  another  deputy  to 
act  as  a  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools. 

For  each  county  a  county  sui)erintendent 
of  schools  is  elected  by  the  people  for  two- 
year  terms.  He,  or  she,  must  be  a  college 
or  normal  school  graduate,  or  hold  a  state  pro- 
fessional certificate,  and  must  have  had  at 
least  two  years'  experience  as  a  teacher. 
There  are  no  county  boards  of  education  in 
the  state.  The  cotmty  superintendent  has 
general  supervision  of  the  schools  of  his  county, 
and  must  visit  each  school  at  least  once  each 
year,  and  advise  with  teachers  and  school 
officers.     Once  each  year  he  holds  a  conven- 
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tion  of  school  officers;  may  hold  monthly 
meetings  with  his  teachers;  and  holds  an 
annual  teachers'  institute,  or  a  teachers' 
training  institute  of  three  to  four  weeks'  dura- 
tion. He  keeps  a  corrected  map  of  the  school 
districts  of  his  county;  apportions  state  and 
county  funds  to  the  districts;  appoints  school 
directors  to  fill  vacancies;  decides  school 
controversies,  though  appeal  to  the  State 
Superintendent  is  allowed;  and  makes  an 
annual  report  to  the  State  Superintendent. 
With  the  County  Superintendent  of  Health 
he  inspects  schoolhouses,  may  order  needed 
sanitary  changes,  and  approves  minor  altera- 
tions. He  also  acts  as  an  agent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  in  the  conduct  of  examina- 
tions for  teachers'  certificates;  approves  pe- 
titions for  organizing  state  graded  schools, 
rural  schools,  and  township  high  schools; 
and  acts,  ex  officio,  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  if  a  county  agricultural  and  train- 
ing school  is  established  in  his  county. 

The  school  unit  below  the  county  is  the 
township,  although  in  five  counties  the  dis- 
trict system  is  still  used  extensively.  The 
1911  legislation  was  intended  to  make  these 
counties  in  part  conform  to  the  plan  followed 
elsewhere  in  the  state.  There  are  in  the  state, 
then,  school  districts,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  townsliip  districts,  and  certain 
segregated  districts  (towns  or  cities)  known 
as  city  districts,  special  districts,  or  independ- 
ent districts.  "These  latter  segregated  city  and 
town  districts  are  under  boards  of  education.  For 
aU  other  school  districts  a  board  of  three  school 
directors  is  elected,  one  each  year,  for  three- 
year  terms.  The  people  of  each  district  also 
elect  a  treasurer,  for  two-year  terms,  and  the 
board  appoints  a  clerk,  not  one  of  their  number, 
who  holds  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board. 
There  must  be  four  regular  meetings  of  each 
board  each  year,  and  in  the  cities  twelve  meet- 
ings. Each  board  of  school  directors  has 
general  charge  and  management  of  the  schools 
under  their  charge,  the  care  of  the  school 
property,  the  making  of  repairs,  and  the  sup- 
plying of  necessary  eciuipment.  They  em- 
ploy all  teachers  for  the  schools;  may  admit 
non-resident  pupils  ;  may  add  branches 
of  instruction,  with  the  approval  of  the 
county  superintendent;  may  call  an  election 
to  vote  money  for  buildings  or  to  buy 
sites,  up  to  five  acres  in  extent;  and  may 
levy  district  school  taxes  up  to  thirty  mills. 
They  nmst  make  such  repairs  and  alteration.s 
in  buildings  as  are  ordered  by  the  county 
board  for  sanitary  inspection  (Co.  Supt.  of 
Schools,  and  Co.  Health  Supt.),  and  can  only 
purchase  such  books  for  the  school  library 
as  have  been  approved  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent. They  must  organize  .schools  within 
the  district  (township)  wiun-ever  there  arc 
nin('  children  without  scliool  facilities.  They 
determine  the  time  and  length  of  the  school 
term,    which    must    l)e    eciual    for    all    schools 


in  the  district,  and  not  less  than  seven  months 
in  any  school.  They  may,  and  on  petition 
of  one  third  of  the  residents  must,  call  an 
election  to  vote  on  the  question  of  consolidat- 
ing the  schools,  and  they  may  provide  stables 
at  the  consolidating  center.  If  the  district 
contains  sixty  children  of  school  age,  the  board 
may,  and  on  petition  of  ten  residents  must, 
call  an  election  to  decide  the  question  of 
providing  liigh  school  facilities  for  the  district. 
An  annual  school  census  must  be  taken  by 
the  clerk,  and  he  must  also  make  a  detailed 
annual  report  to  the  county  superintendent. 
Each  board  must  see  that  all  records,  reports, 
and  instruction  are  in  the  English  language. 

Cities  and  incorporated  towns  may  organize 
as  independent  districts,  and  segregate  them- 
selves from  the  township  district.  A  board 
of  education  of  five  is  then  elected,  in  place 
of  the  three  school  directors.  City  districts, 
formerly  organized  under  special  laws,  may 
reorganize  as  independent  school  districts, 
under  boards  of  education  with  a  member- 
ship based  largely  on  ward  representation. 
For  all  such  districts  the  general  school  laws 
apply,  and  the  boards  of  education  have  the 
same  powers  and  duties  as  boards  of  school 
directors.  In  addition,  they  may  establish 
graded  schools,  high  schools,  and  such  other 
schools  as  may  be  desired;  must  maintain 
a  term  of  from  seven  to  ten  months;  may 
purchase,  sell,  and  repair  schoolhouses;  may 
employ  a  district  school  superintendent;  and 
may  levy  local  school  taxes,  up  to  thirty  mills. 

School  Support.  — •  On  the  admission  of  the 
state  in  1SS9,  the  state  received  the  sixteenth 
and  the  thirty-sixth  sections  in  each  township 
for  schools,  a  few  Indian  reservations  excepted, 
and  has  since  been  granted  the  sections  in  some 
of  these.  The  total  grant  to  the  permanent 
school  fund  of  the  state  was  approximately 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  acres,  on  which  a 
minimum  sale  price  of  $10  an  acre  was  placed. 
About  two  fifths  of  this  has  since  been 
sold,  and  at  an  average  price  of  about  $15 
an  acre,  while  recent  sales  have  been  for 
much  larger  figures.  The  5  per  cent  of  land 
sales  grant  was  also  given  to  the  permanent 
school  fund,  and  this,  up  to  1910,  had  pro- 
duced $433,905.  In  all  a  total  permanent 
school  fund  of  about  $16,000,000  has  so  far 
been  produced.  The  land  remaining  is  con- 
servatively estimated  as  worth  $18,000,000 
more,  and  will  probablv  bring  $25,000,000. 
In  all  a  fund  of  $40,600,000  for  common 
schools  seems  probable  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  enabling  act  grants  for  common  schools 
alone.  In  addition,  500,000  acres,  to  be 
selected  by  the  state,  wer(^  granted  for  the 
higher,  reformatory,  charitable,  and  public 
institutions  in  the  state,  as  follows :  state 
university,  40,000  acres;  school  of  mines, 
40,000  acres;  agricultural  college,  40,000  acres; 
state  normal  schools,  80,000  acres;  n-form 
school,  40,000  acres;  deaf  and  ihuiib  asylutn. 
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■11), (too  aorps;  public  huildiiij^.s,  50,000  acres; 
aiui  fur  other  educational  or  charitable  pur- 
poses, 170, 000  acres.  The  niiuimuin  sale 
price  on  all  of  these  lands  was  placed  at  $10 
an  acre,  and  they  should  bring  two  or  three 
times  this  amount.  T\w  income  from  each 
grant  is  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  the,  in- 
stitution for  which  it  was  granted. 

The  income  from  the  permanent  state  school 
fund,  together  with  all  state  tines,  is  appor- 
tioned cpiarterly  to  tiie  counties,  and  by  the 
counties  to  the  districts,  on  the  sole  basis  of 
the  school  census,  six  to  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  In  addition,  each  county  must  levy  a 
two-mill  county  .school  and  a  county  poll  tax, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  distributed  to  the 
districts  on  the  same  basis.  C^ountics  estab- 
lishing a  county  agricultural  and  training 
school  may  levy,  as  needed,  for  its  mainte- 
nance. In  addition,  any  school  district  or 
school  corporation  may  levy  a  district  tax  in 
any  amount  up  to  thirty  mills,  for  further 
maintenance  and  equipment.  Moreover,  the 
state  makes  special  appropriations  for  aid 
to  high  schools;  to  state  graded  and  state 
rural  schools;  and  for  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture, domestic  economy,  anil  manual  training 
in  regular  high  schools;  levies  a  state  tax  of 
one  fifth  of  a  mill  for  county  agricultural  and 
training  schools;  and  a  state  tax  of  one  mill, 
to  be  divided  among  the  different  state  higher 
institutions. 

Educational  Conditions.  —  The  state  is  es- 
sentially a  rural  and  an  agricultural  state, 
89  per  cent  of  the  people  living  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. There  are  no  cities  as  largo  as  15,000 
population  in  the  state.  The  population  is 
almost  entirely  white.  There  arc  a  few 
Chinese  and  Indians,  but  practically  no  negroes 
in  the  state.  About  one  third  of  the  total 
population  is  foreign  born,  Norwegians,  Eng- 
lish-Canadians, Russians,  Germans,  and 
Swedes,  in  the  order  named,  being  the  predomi- 
nant foreign  peoples  and  constituting  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  foreign  born.  These  have 
settled  in  the  rural  districts  and  taken  up 
farming.  The  large  educational  funds,  the 
liberal  taxation,  and  the  large  per  capita 
wealth  of  the  people  make  the  maintenance 
of  a  good  system  of  education  easier  than  is 
the  case  in  many  other  states,  and  good  laws 
tend  to  secure  these  results.  Good  schools 
are  maintained  generally  throughout  the  state, 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  people  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  good  schools.  Expenditures  for 
education  have  multiplied  four  times  in  the  past 
eleven  years,  though  the  school  population 
has  only  doubled.  School  libraries  are  found 
in  all  districts,  and  $25  per  year  may  be  spent 
from  the  public  funds  for  books.  Free  text- 
books are  furnished  in  about  two  thirds  of  the 
schools  of  the  state.  Any  school  commission 
or  board  may  employ  a  medical  inspector,  and 
require  the  examination  of  its  school  children. 
The  teaching  of  agriculture,  domestic  science. 


and  manual  training  has  recently  been  taken 
up  with  nuich  enthusiasm,  and  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  in  central  schools,  to  which 
rural  schools  may  be  afhliated,  has  recently 
been  provided  for.  Standards  for  state 
graded  and  state  rural  schools  have  been 
formulated,  and  a  state  inspector  of  rural  and 
graded  schools  ai)i)ointed.  The  state  has  a 
gootl  child  labor  law,  and  a  reasonably  satis- 
facttory  compulsory  education  law. 

Secondary  Education. —  High  Schools  are  be- 
ing di'vi'loped  very  rajiidly  in  the  state,  especially 
within  the  past  five  years.  Hy  1911  the  numbiT 
of  approved  high  schools  in  the  state  had  reached 
ninety-five,  and  the  total  numljer  was  much 
larger.  A  State  High  School  Hoard,  consisting 
of  the  State  Superintendent,  the  Presidents  of 
the  State  University  and  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  two  city  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  one  citizen,  the  last  three  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  exercise  the  functions  of  a 
State  Board  of  Education  for  high  schools. 
They  appoint  a  State  High  School  Inspector, 
who  acts  as  their  executive  officer,  and  ap- 
proves high  schools  for  state  aid.  Courses 
of  two,  three,  and  four  years  may  be  approved. 
A  State  Agricultural  and  Training  School  Board, 
consisting  of  the  State  Superintendent,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Agricultural  College,  and  three 
practical  farmers  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
act  as  a  State  Board  of  Control  for,  and 
determine  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and 
principals  in,  the  new  county  agricultural  and 
training  schools  authorized  by  the  law  of  1911. 
These  schools  must  be  provided  with  a  good 
equipment,  and  must  offer  agricultural  in- 
struction correlating  with  that  given  in  the 
Agricultural  College.  State  aid,  up  to  one 
half,  and  a  maximum  of  $3000  a  year,  will  be 
granted  to  such  schools.  State  aid  was  also 
provided,  to  begin  in  1912,  for  regular  high 
schools  which  add  instruction  in  agriculture, 
manual  training,  and  domestic  science  The 
State  School  of  Science  at  Wahpeton;  the 
State  School  of  Forestry  at  Bottineau;  and 
the  State  Industrial  and  Manual  Training 
School  at  EUendalo  are  state  schools  of 
secondary  grade.  The  encouragement  given 
to  communities  to  form  graded  schools,  and 
to  gradually  develop  these  into  two-year 
high  schools;  the  provision  for  the  gradual 
evolution  of  these  into  three-  and  four-year 
high  schools;  and  the  strong  emphasis  placed 
on  instruction  in  agriculture  and  domestic 
economy  are  strong  points  in  the  North 
Dakota  plan  for  secondary  instruction. 

Teachers  and  Training.  —  A  State  Board 
of  I'lxaminers,  consisting  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent as  secretary,  and  four  teachers  or 
superintendents  appointed  by  the  Governor 
as  additional  members,  i)rci)ares  all  questions 
for  the  examination  of  teachers,  oversees  the 
grading  of  the  answer  papers,  and  grants  all 
teachers'  certificates  in  the  state,  with  the  one 
exception    of    teachers    and    princii)als    in    the 
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county  agricultural  and  training  schools. 
This  board  also  serves,  ex  officio,  as  a  State 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  Board,  and  controls 
both  the  teachers'  and  the  pupils'  reading 
circles  for  the  state.  These  have  both  been 
in  existence  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have 
rendered  valuable  service.  Four  grades  of 
teachers'  certificates  are  issued,  and  form  a 
graded  series,  each  requiring  increasing  knowl- 
edge and  experience  and  having  increasing 
validity;  the  highest  is  issued  only  to  college 
graduates.  Special  certificates  may  also  be 
issued  in  special  subjects.  Graduates  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  of  the  Dakota 
State  Normal  Schools,  and  of  other  colleges 
and  normal  schools  within  the  state  offering 
equivalent  instruction  may  be  certificated 
without  examination  and  on  similar  terms. 
For  the  training  of  future  teachers  the  state 
maintains  two  State  Normal  Schools  at  Alay- 
ville  and  Valley  City,  and  graduates  of  liigh 
schools  which  offer  a  four-year  course,  with 
certain  review  and  professional  subjects  in 
the  last  year,  may  also  receive  a  teachers' 
certificate  on  graduation.  A  State  Normal 
School  Board  looks  after  the  normal  schools 
of  the  state.  So  far  as  it  applies,  work  in 
summer  sessions  may  also  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  examination  subjects. 

County  superintendents  may,  if  they  desire, 
hold  teachers'  meetings  one  Saturday  each 
mouth,  which  teachers  outside  of  cities  and 
high  schools  must  attend.  Superintendents 
may  also  hold  an  annual  teachers'  institute,  or 
instead  may  organize  a  county  teachers' 
training  school,  of  from  three  to  four  weeks' 
duration.  State  aid  of  $100  a  year  is  given 
each  county  for  teachers'  institutes,  and,  if  a 
county  training  school  is  organized,  the  county 
must  appropriate  a  sum  equal  to  twice  the 
number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  for  four 
months  in  the  county  the  preceding  year.  A 
portion  of  all  teachers'  examination  fees  also 
goes  to  the  teachers'  institute  fund.  Teachers 
are  paid  for  one  week  for  attendance.  A  state 
minimum  wage  law  requires  a  minimum  wage 
of  $.3.5  a  month.  The  average  wage  for  1910 
was  $.t1.S0. 

Higher  and  Special  Institutions.  —  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota  and  tiu^  States  School 
of  Mines  at  Grand  Forks,  and  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Fargo,  stand  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  public  school  system  of  the  state. 
Fargo  College  (Cong.)  at  Fargo;  Weslev  Col- 
lege (M.E.)  at  Grand  Forks;  (irand  "Forks 
College  (Luth.)  at  Grand  Forks;  and  the 
Presbyterian  College  at  Jamestown  assist 
in  the  work  of  collegiate  education  in  the 
state. 

In  addition  to  the  above  institutions,  the 
state  also  maintains  the  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Devils  Lake;  the  state 
secondary  schools,  mentioned  above;  and  the 
Stale  School  for  the  Blind  at  Bathgate. 

E.  P.  C. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA,  UNIVERSITY  OF 
GRAND  FORKS,  N.D— Established  by 
act  of  the  Territorial  .\ssembly  Feb.  23,  1883,  and 
opened  its  doors  in  September,  1884.  In  1911 
there  were  thirteen  buildings,  representing 
in  their  construction  and  equipment  an  ex- 
penditure of  $700,000.  The  student  body 
numbers  972;  of  these  495  are  in  the  colleges, 
348  in  the  summer  session,  and  129  in  the 
Model  High  School.  The  teaching  staff  con- 
sists of  105  members,  thirty-seven  of  whom  are 
of  professorial  grade.  The  university  main- 
tains six  colleges:  Liberal  Arts,  Teachers, 
Mining  Engineering,  Mechanical  and  Electrical 
Engineering,  Law,  and  Medicine;  a  mining 
substation  at  Hebron,  N.D.,  and  a  biological 
station  at  Devils  Lake,  N.D.  The  State 
Public  Health  Laboratory  and  Geological 
Survey  are  under  the  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  general  and  departmental 
libraries  contain  45,000  volumes. 

The  university  at  the  time  of  its  establish- 
ment received  126,000  acres  of  land  which, 
when  finally  sold,  will  give  an  endowment  of 
$2,000,000.  The  assets  of  the  university 
in  1911  amount  to  $2,400,000;  the  annual 
income  is  made  up  of  payments  from  contracts 
and  interest  on  land  sales,  the  proceeds  of  the 
iVV  mill  tax,  special  appropriations  for  main- 
tenance, and  payments  of  fees  and  rents.  The 
income  in  the  year  1911-1912  was  $373,000, 
of  which  $32,600  was  for  buildings,  and  $41,000 
for  operation  of  the  University  Commons, 
leaving  for  the  conduct  of  the  university  and 
its  stations  $229,400. 

The  principle  of  affiliation  of  church  colleges 
with  the  state  univcrsitv  was  first  inaugurated 
at  the  Univensity  of  North  Dakota  in  1904, 
resulting  in  the  maintenance  of  Wesley  Col- 
lege, a  Methodist  school  in  affiliation  with 
the  university. 

The  university  has  had  the  following  ])resi- 
dents:  Dr.  William  M.  Blackburn,  1884;  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Montgomery,  acting  president, 
1S8.5-1SS7;  "Dr.  Homer  "B.  Sprague,  1887- 
1891;  Dr.  Webster  Merrifield,  1891-1909; 
Dr.  Frank  L.  McVcy,  1909-.  F.  L.  M. 

NORTHEND,  CHARLES  (1814-1895).— 
Educational  writer;  was  educated  at  Dummer 
Academy  and  Andicrst  College.  He  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  first  grammar  school  at  Danvers, 
Mass.  (1836),  and  was  afterwards  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Danvers  and  at  New 
Britain,     Conn.     He     was     for     many    years 
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secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction, and  was  active  in  other  educa- 
tional associations.  His  publications,  include: 
Teacher  anil  Parent  and  'J  lie  Teacliem'  Assistant. 
These  books  passed  through  many  editions, 
and  for  more  than  thirty  years  they  ranked 
as  the  most  popular  educational  books.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  Letters  to  Parents, 
Exercises  in  Dictation,  and  numerous  articles 
in  educational  journals.  W.  S.  M. 

NORTHFIELD  SCHOOLS.  —  These  in- 
clude Northliekl  Seminary  for  younn;  ladies, 
at  East  Northfield,  Mass.,  founded  in  1.S7'.), 
and  Mount  Ilermon  Boys'  School,  four  and 
one  half  miles  distant,  founded  in  1881.  Both 
schools  are  of  secondarj'  grade  and  prepare 
for  college.  They  were  established  by  the 
late  D.  L.  Moody,  to  meet  the  needs  of  young 
men  and  young  women  of  limited  means  who 
were  and)itious  to  acquire  tiic  benefits  of  a 
thorough  (-'hristian  education.  In  addition 
to  this  characteristic,  two  additional  features 
are  prominent:  (1)  The  Bible  is  empiiasized 
in  every  ccnirse  of  study,  and  each  student 
is  recjuired  to  take  a  minimum  of  two  recitations 
a  week  in  this  subject,  under  systematic  in- 
struction. (2)  Each  student  is  required  to 
discharge  some  assigned  duty  each  day  in  the 
dornutories,  in  dining  hall  and  kitchen,  or 
farm.  The  grounds  and  buildings  of  the 
seminary  represent  an  investment  of  S910,I74, 
and  the  school  has  an  endowment  of  $.575,188. 
Mount  Hermon  Boys'  School  has  invested  in 
grounds  and  equipment  SI, 007, 767,  with  a 
further  endowment  of  $627,823. 

NORTHRUP,  BIRDSEY  GRANT  (1817- 
1898).  —  State  Superintendent  of  Schools; 
was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1841  and 
from  the  Yale  Theological  School  in  1845. 
He  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Connecticut ; 
was  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 
Massachusetts  (1857-1867),  agent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  Connecticut  (1867-1873), 
and  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
(State  Superintendent  of  Schools)  of  Connecti- 
cut (1873-1883).  His  publications  include: 
Education  Abroad,  Forestry  in  Europe,  and 
Lessons  from  European  Schools,  and  numerous 
reports  on  education.  \V.  S.  M. 

NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES,  EDUCA- 
TION   IN. — Se(>  ('axai).\,    IIdi'c.^tio.x   in. 

NORTHWESTERN  COLLEGE,  FERGUS 
FALLS,  MINN. —  A  Lutheran  denomina- 
tional institution  founded  in  1900.  The 
college  grounds  include  eight  acres  located  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  city  of  Fergus 
Falls.  The  institution  comprises  the  follow- 
ing six  departments:  collegiate,  normal, 
preparatory,  commerce,  music,  art.  The 
course  of  religious  instruction  is  obligatory 
upon  every  regular  student.     There  are  (1912) 


niiu'  instructors.     The  student  body  numbers 
119.  E.J. 

NORTHWESTERN  COLLEGE,  NAPER- 
VILLE,  ILL.  — \  coedui-:ili()iial  institution 
established  at  I'lainfield  in  1862  by  the  Evan- 
gelical Conferences  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana, 
and  Wisconsin  as  the  Plainfield  College,  the 
])resent  name  being  adoi)ted  in  1864.  The 
(college  was  moved  to  Naperville  in  1870.  The 
following  departments  are  maintained:  acad- 
emy, college  of  liberal  arts,  German,  commc^rce, 
nuisic,  art,  physical  culture.  The  entrance 
re(|uirements  to  the  college  are  fifteen  units 
of  high  school  work.  The  degrees  of  A.B., 
B.S.,  and  B.L.  are  conferred.  The  faculty 
consists  of  twenty-five  members,  and  the 
student  enrollment  in  1911-1912  was  396. 

NORTHWESTERN  COLLEGE,  WATER- 
TOWN,  WIS.  —  .\ii  inslilution  founded  in  isOo 
by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Wis- 
consin and  comprising  prejiaratory,  collegiate, 
and  business  departments.  The  entrance  re- 
quirements to  the  college  are  equivalent  to  the 
work  of  the  preparatory  department.  The 
college  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  A.B. 
There  is  a  faculty  of  twelve  mcndaers,  and  the 
enrollment  of  students  in  1911-1912  was  204. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY, 
EVANSTON,  ILL. —  A  coeducational  insti- 
tution, founded  "in  the  interests  of  Christian 
learning,"  and  chartered  on  Jan.  28,  1851. 
The  charter  provides  that  a  majority  of  the 
board  shall  be  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  but  no  religious  tests  are 
required  of  students.  The  trustees  chose  as 
the  first  president  Clark  Titus  Hinman.  The 
university  purchased  397  acres  of  land  twelve 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  center  of  Chicago  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  Here  the  uni- 
versity was  established  and  opened  for  instruc- 
tion in  1855.  The  place  was  named  Evanston  in 
honor  of  Dr.  John  Evans,  president  of  the  corpo- 
ration. The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  was  the  only 
department  of  the  institution  until  1869,  when 
the  Chicago  Medical  College  became  a  depart- 
ment of  Northwestern  University.  The  Law 
School,  founded  in  1859,  became  a  department 
under  sole  control  of  the  university  in  1891. 
The  College  of  Engineering  was  established 
in  1907,  although  for  many  years  the  uni- 
versitv  had  offered  courses  in  engineering  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  ^  The  School  of 
Pharmacv  was  incorporated  in  1886  and  be- 
came a  department  of  the  university  the  same 
year.  The  Dental  School  was  orgaiuzed  in 
1887  and  was  made  a  department  of  the  uni- 
versitv  three  years  later.  In  1895  the  School 
of  Music  was  "established;  the  School  of  Com- 
merce in  1908.  A  preparatory  department 
was  established  at  Evanston  in  1859.  On  the 
campus,  also,  is  Carrett  Biblical  Institute  in 
close  affiliation  with  the  university. 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  university,  1911- 
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1912,  including  the  enrollment  in  the  affiliated 
schools,  was  4344.  Tlie  total  enrollment  in 
1S55-1S56,  fifty-five  years  previous,  was  ten. 
The  growth  of  the  university  has  kept  pace 
with  the  development  of  Cliicago,  the  city  of 
its  birth.  Only  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Middle  West  that  existed  in  1850  has  now  a 
larger  enrollment.  The  increase  in  material 
equipment  is  not  less  marked.  In  the  first 
year  the  trustees  collected  on  "  the  scholar- 
ship plan  "  $90,000,  which  represented  practi- 
cally their  entire  assets.  Sixty  years  later 
the  assets  amount  to  about  $9,000,000. 

Expenditures  for  1910-1911  were  .$740,297. 
The  assets  of  all  kinds  for  1911  amount  to 
$9,098,821.  The  value  of  buildings  and 
grounds  used  for  educational  purposes,  includ- 
ing libraries,  museums,  and  sundrv  equipment, 
was  $3,376,130,  and  trust  funds,  in  addi- 
tion to  educational  property  located  in  the 
center  of  Chicago,  was  $4,555,766.  The  cash 
gifts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $288,175. 

In  Evanston  are  located  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  the  School  of  Music,  the  College 
of  Engineering,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  the 
School  of  Oratory,  and  Evanston  Academy. 
On  the  south  side  of  Chicago  is  the  Medical 
School,  and  in  Northwestern  University  Build- 
ing, situated  in  the  heart  of  Chicago,  are  the 
Law  School,  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  Den- 
tal School,  and  the  School  of  Commerce.  In 
the  Northwestern  University  Building  is  also 
the  Gary  Library  of  Law,  one  of  the  largest 
law  libraries  in  existence.  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Settlement  is  situated  in  a  congested 
district  on  the  northwest  side  of  Chicago. 

J.  C.  B. 

NORTON,  CHARLES  ELIOT  (1829-1908). 
—  Professor  of  the  history  of  art  at  Harvard 
University  and  man  of  letters.  After  gradu- 
ating at  Harvard  in  1846,  he  joined  an  East 
India  counting  house  in  Boston ;  he  was  sent, 
in  1849,  to  India  and  returned  by  way  of  Eu- 
rope in  1851.  In  the  following  year  he  pub- 
lished anonymously  Five  Christmas  Hymns 
and  in  1854  a  Book  of  Hymns  for  Young 
Persons.  He  still  intended  at  the  time  to 
enter  the  ministry.  In  1855-1857  and  in  1868- 
1873  he  was  in  Europe  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  leading  men  of  letters  in  England, 
including  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Fitzgerald.  He 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  almost  from  its  establishment,  and 
with  Lowell  he  took  charge  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review  from  1864  to  1868.  In  1860  he 
wrote  Notes  of  Travel  and  Study  in  Italy.  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  the  history  of  art 
in  1875  and  held  this  office  until  h(>  became 
professor  emeritus  in  1898.  He  organized 
exhibitions  of  drawings  of  Turner  (1874)  and 
Ruskin  (1879).  His  rei)utation  rests  mainly 
on  his  work  as  an  inspiring  teacher  atid  on  his 
Dante  studies  and  translations.  He  trans- 
lated the    Vila  Nuova  (1860    and   1S67),  and 


the  Divina  Commedia  (1891-1892).  In  1881 
he  founded  the  Dante  Society.  His  other 
works  include:  Historical  Study  of  Church 
Building  in  the  Middle  Ages:  Venice,  Siena, 
Florence  (1880);  Letters  of  Carlyle  and  Em- 
erson (1883);  Carlyle's  Letters  and  Reminis- 
cefices  (1886-1888);  Letters  of  Lowell  (1894); 
and  as  literary  executor  for  Ruskin  he  wrote 
introductions  to  the  American  edition  of  his 
works. 

NORTON,  WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  (1810- 
1883).  —  Textbook  author  and  scientist;  was 
graduated  from  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  in  1831.  He  held 
professorship  in  New  York  University,  Dela- 
ware College,  Brown  University,  and  Yale 
College.  He  published  textbooks  on  astron- 
omy (1839)  and  natural  philosophy  (1858), 
and  made  numerous  researches  in  molecular 
physics  and  terrestrial  magnetism.     W.  S.  M. 

NORWAY,  EDUCATION  IN.  —  Norway, 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  having  an  area  of 
124,129.7  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
2,392,698  (1910).  The  civil  divisions  for 
local  government,  which  are  also  areas  of  edu- 
cational administration,  are  eighteen  counties 
(amtcr),  towns,  and  rural  communes  [herreder)  \ 
the  latter  are  generally  parishes  or  subparishes. 
The  capital,  Christiania,  has  a  population  of 
243,801;  Bergen  has  76,917;  and  Trondhjem, 
45,228.  There  are  all  together  sixty-one  urban 
communes.  During  the  Middle  Ages  Norway 
formed  an  independent  monarchy.  In  1397 
it  entered  the  Calmar  union  with  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and  when  the  union  was  broken 
(1527),  Norway  remained  with  the  latter. 
By  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Kiel  (Jan.  14, 
1814)  Norway  was  transferred  from  Denmark 
to  Sweden.  The  union  was  effected  only 
through  the  person  of  the  King,  Norway  re- 
taining its  indejjendent  legislature.  In  1905 
the  union  with  Sweden  terminated,  and  the 
present  King,  Haakon  VII,  a  son  of  the  King 
of  Denmark,  was  called  to  the  throne.  The 
Reformed  Religion  (Lutheran)  was  intro- 
duced into  the  kingdom  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury and  has  exercised  great  influence  upon 
the  educational  development. 

Educational  History.  —  Education  was  orig- 
inally under  the  control  of  the  Church,  and 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  parish  clergy  to  see  that 
children  were  instructed  in  religion  and  in 
letters  up  to  the  time  of  their  confirmation. 
When  the  constitution  of  1814  was  adopted, 
there  were  four  classical  (cathedral)  scliools 
in  the  kingdom;  but  even  in  these  schools  the 
mother  tongue  was  treated  as  a  separate 
branch,  for  Norway  was  never  dominated  by 
the  classical  spirit.  An  act  of  1827  provided 
that  there  should  be  a  permanent  school  near 
every  principal  church  in  the  country,  and  am- 
bulatory schools  for  isolated  districts.  There 
was,  however,  no  marked  educational  move- 
ment  before   the   political   awakening   in   the 
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third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  eentury.  Then 
arose  the  demand  that  national  culture  should 
reflect  national  ideals,  and  tiiat  it  should  rest 
upon  a  firm  basis  of  elenientary  education 
supportiHl  by  public  autiiorities.  In  1848  an 
act  was  passed  l)y  the  .Storthing  providing  for 
public  elementary  sciiools  in  the  towns.  This 
was  followed  in  ISW)  by  a  new  act  regulating 
rural  schools,  and  in  IS09  by  legal  provision 
for  continuation  sciiools.  These  acts  were 
finally  replaced  by  that  of  18S1),  carried  by  the 
Liberal  party,  wiiich  i)ertained  to  both  towns 
and  rural  |)arishes.  This  measure  not  only 
required  that  elementary  schools  should  be 
provided,  but  prescribed  in  detail  the  organiza- 
tion and  programs  of  the  different  grades  of 
schools;  for  altiiougii  local  autiiorities  are 
responsible  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  schools,  the  law  has  left  nothing 
essential   to   their   uidinuted    choice. 

Under  the  awakened  consciousness  of  na- 
tional life  and  needs,  the  classical  schools  were 
the  chief  subjects  of  criticism;  and  the  conflict 
between  the  older  humanities  and  scientific 
and  modern  subjects  was  worked  out  through 
a  series  of  laws  and  experiments,  beginning 
with  the  law  of  June  17,  1869,  and  culminating 
in  that  of  July  27,  1896,  which  determines  the 
present  organization  of  the  miiUlle  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Present  System.  —  The  national  system  of 
education  in  Norway  is  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  sj-stem  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
(qq.v.),  but  places  greater  emphasis  upon  prac- 
tical training  and  modern  subjects.  It  is 
noted  for  the  complete  provision  of  schools, 
for  their  adaptation  to  the  different  classes  of 
society  and  the  close  coordination  of  the  sev- 
eral orders  of  education. 

The  Department  of  Education  and  Ecclesi- 
astical affairs  has  control  of  the  system.  The 
administration  of  primary  schools  is  committed 
to  school  directors,  one  for  each  of  the  six 
dioceses  of  the  kingdom.  Bishop  and  Dean 
take  part  in  the  general  supervision  of  the 
schools,  and  the  clergy  may  supervise  the 
religious    instruetion. 

The  Primary  Schools.  —  In  each  municipality 
(town  or  division  of  a  county)  there  is  a  local 
board  {skulcsli/nt)  which  consists  of  a  priest,  the 
chairman  of  the  municipal  council  (or  one  of  the 
aldermen),  one  of  the  teachers  chosen  by  the 
body  of  teachers,  and  additional  niemljcrs  (men 
and  women)  chosen  by  the  munieiiial  council. 
In  the  towns,  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  mem- 
bers so  chosen  must  be  parents  who  have 
children  in  the  primary  schools.  The  school 
board,  which  elects  its  own  chairman,  has 
charge  of  all  the  arrangements  for  the  schools 
of  the  munici|)ality,  i.e.  choice  of  sites,  build- 
ing plans,  appointment  of  teachers,  etc.  Every 
year  the  board  submits  to  the  municipal 
council  an  estimate  of  the  exiienditures  for  the 
coming  year. 

The   inspection   of   the    primary   schools   Ls 


intrusted  to  a  committee  consisting  of  ono 
member  of  the  school  board  as  chairman,  and 
three  mcndjers  (men  or  women)  chosen  in 
towns  by  the  parents  of  the  children  attending 
the  school,  and  in  the  country  by  parents 
and  the  ratepayers  in  a  school  <listrict.  This 
committee  maintains  constant  supervision 
of  the  schools  and  of  childri'n  of  school  age. 
The  school  board  and  the  board  of  inspect  i(m 
in  the  country  districts  may  bring  the  affairs 
of  the  i)rimary  school  before  a  meeting  of  the 
ratepayers  of  the  district  and  parents  of  chil- 
dren attending  the  school,  who  live  in  the 
district.  Certain  questions  must  be  discussed 
at  the  district  meeting  before  they  can  be 
decided,  e.g.  whether  cor))oral  ininishment  may 
be  administered,  changes  in  the  district  regu- 
lation, etc.  In  the  large  towns,  the  school 
board  appoints  professional  inspectors,  and 
where  there  are  several  schools,  as  a  rule,  a 
headmaster  to  each. 

For  every  county,  there  is  a  county  school 
board,  consisting  of  three  members  chosen 
by  the  county  council.  This  board  has  charge 
of  the  common  educational  matters  of  the 
county,  and  makes  proposals  to  the  county 
council  concerning  the  income  and  the  expen- 
diture for  county  schools. 

School  Provision.  —  In  the  country,  every 
district  included  in  a  nmnicipality  must  have 
a  primary  school  with  at  least  two  classes, 
one  for  children  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age 
(infant  school),  and  one  for  children  from  ten 
to  fourteen.  On  account  of  the  distances,  the 
districts  in  many  places  are  again  divided  into 
several  infant  school  districts.  In  the  towns, 
the  primary  school  is  divided  into  three  divi- 
sions, intended  respectively  for  children  seven 
to  ten  years  of  age,  ten  to  twelve,  and  twelve 
to  fourteen.  Each  of  these  divisions  may 
again  be  divided  into  several  classes. 

School  Buildings. — Sjiecial  buildings  must 
be  erected  or  rented  for  primary  schools.  In 
the  country,  however,  in  the  infant  school 
districts  and  in  primary  school  districts  that 
have  less  than  twenty  children  of  school  age, 
school  may  be  held  in  rotation  in  the  houses 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  where  suffi- 
cient room  can  be  procured.  These  "  ambula- 
tory schools  "  are  steadily  decreasing  in  num- 
ber. 

Program  of  Studies  and  Time  Allotment. — 
The  subjects  of  instruction  required  by  law 
for  ]3rimary  schools  and  the  distribution  of 
time  are  shown  by  the  table  on  the  following 
page,  which  comprises  a  tyiiical  jirogram  for  a 
country  school  of  two  divisions  and  for  a 
graded  city  school. 

If  optional  branches  are  added  to  the  regular 
program,  instruction  in  these  must  be  given 
in  extra  hours.  In  the  city  schools,  foreign 
languages  may  be  included  and  elaborate 
])rovision  is  generally  made  for  domestic 
subjects  for  girls.  In  the  most  northerlj' 
counties,  where  the  Finns  and  Laps  are  found, 
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their  native  languages  may  be  used  as  auxiliary 
to  the  Norwegian. 

WEEKLY  TIME-TABLE   SHOWING  THE 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  HOURS 


Country 

City  School 

Divisions 

Divisions 

Oblioatort 

Subjects 

1 

2 

3 

Class 

Class 

Class 

1 

Z 

1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

6 

J 

Religion     .      .     . 

7 

7ll 

6/2 

6/2 

6/2 

4 

4 

4 

3 

Norwegian      .     . 

8 

7 

12 

lU 

8 

b 

5 

5 

ft 

Arithmetic  1    . 

5 

6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

Writing      .     .     . 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Geography     .     . 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

History      .     ,     . 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Natural  sciences 

2 

I 

2 

2 

2 

Singing      .     .     . 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Gymnastics    .     . 

1' 

2/2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Drawing    . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Manual  work 

2 

2 

2 

Total  hours 

30 

36 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

23 

I  Geometry  is  taken  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  city  schools. 

The  distinctions  between  city  and  rural 
schools  illustrate  the  flexibility  of  the  system. 
In  the  country,  boys  and  girls  are  generally 
taught  in  the  same  class;  in  the  city,  in  sepa- 
rate classes,  with  modified  programs  for  the 
girls.  The  classes  in  the  country  schools 
should  have  a  minimum  of  thirty-five  pupils 
and  should  not  exceed  forty-five;  in  the  city 
schools,  the  range  is  from  forty  to  fifty.  The 
number  of  school  hours  a  week  in  country 
schools  exceeds  the  number  in  the  city  schools; 
but  the  annual  session  in  the  country  is  shorter, 
comprising  from  twelve  to  eighteen  weeks  as 
against  forty  weeks  in  the  city. 

The  standard  to  be  attained  by  the  primary 
school  is  fixed  by  law  for  religion  onlj'.  In  this 
subject  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  main 
facts  of  Bible  history  and  Church  histor.y,  and 
of  the  Catechism,  according  to  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  creed,  is  required.  In  the  other 
subjects,  it  is  left  to  the  school  board  to  fix 
the  standard;  in  most  of  the  rural  municipali- 
ties, however,  the  standard  of  the  various 
subjects,  and  the  time-table,  are  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  "  Normal  Plan," 
which  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1880 
was  sent  out  by  the  Central  Department  as 
a  guide.  Its  requirements  are  indicated  by 
the  model  time-tables.  The  examinations 
and  form  of  leaving  certificates  are  determined 
by  the  local  hoards. 

The  educational  movement  in  Norway  was 
marked  from  the  first  by  regard  for  physical 
development  and  training.  The  Swedish  or 
Ling  system  of  gymnastics  was  early  intro- 
duced into  the  teachers'  colleges  and  adopted 
in  the  city  schools.  Great  attention  has  also 
been  given  to  hygienic  conditions,  and  the 
school  buildings  of  Christiania,  of  Bergen,  and 


of  other  populous  centers  are  models  in  arrange- 
ment and  in  their  equipment  of  baths,  of 
gymnasiums,  and  rooms  for  manual  training 
and  domestic  arts.  The  spirit  and  methods 
of  instruction  in  the  schools  are  also  decidedly 
modern. 

Instruction  is  free  in  all  classes  of  public 
primary  schools.  Needy  children  receive  their 
schoolbooks  and  material  from  the  municipal- 
ity. In  Christiania  of  late  years  the  mu- 
nicipal council  has  also  voted  the  necessary 
funds  for  supplying  all  needy  children  with  a 
meal  every  school  day. 

Teachers.  —  Teachers  of  primary  schools 
are  appointed  by  the  local  school  boards. 
Both  men  and  women  are  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment, and  in  town  schools  there  must  be  one 
teacher  of  each  sex.  Only  those  can  receive 
permanent  appointment  who  have  completed 
the  twentieth  year  of  age,  belong  to  the 
Established  Church,  and  have  passed  a 
teachers'  examination.  About  one  third  of  the 
situations,  however,  may  be  filled  on  terms  of 
three  months'  notice,  and  for  these  appoint- 
ments, and  for  visiting  and  assisant  teachers, 
no  examination  is  required.  There  are  two 
grades  of  teachers'  examinations.  The  lower, 
which  corresponds  to  the  entrance  examination 
of  training  colleges,  covers  what  is  requisite 
for  a  permanent  appointment  in  an  infant 
school  in  the  country.  The  higher  teachers' 
examination,  or  leaving  examination  at  the 
training  colleges,  is  required  for  a  permanent 
appointment  in  the  town  primary  schools, 
and  in  the  second  division  of  the  country 
primary  schools.  The  examinations  are  in 
charge  of  a  committee  consisting  of  three 
members,  who  also  inspect  the  teachers' 
training  colleges. 

There  are  at  present  ten  colleges  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  primarj'  school, 
of  wliich  six  are  public,  one  for  each  diocese, 
and  four  private.  The  public  colleges  are  free. 
In  the  private  colleges,  by  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment grants,  a  considerable  number  of  free 
students  are  admitted.  Candidates  for  ad- 
mission, both  men  and  women,  must  be  at 
least  in  their  eighteenth  year,  must  pass  an 
examination  in  the  primary  studies,  and  offer 
testimonials  of  good  character.  The  course 
of  training  covers  three  years  and  includes  all 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  {)rimary  schools. 
To  each  of  the  jiublic  colleges  is  attached  a  one- 
year  preparation  class  for  teachers  of  infant, 
or  lower  iirimary,  schools.  The  public  colleges 
register  about  520  students,  the  private  col- 
leges about  400. 

For  the  training  of  teachers  (men  and 
women)  in  sloyd,  needlework,  domestic  econ- 
omy, gymnastics,  drawing,  singing,  and  writing, 
courses  are  held  at  longer  or  shorter  interval, 
according  to  requirement.  Holiday  or  "  con- 
tinuation "  courses  lasting  five  or  six  weeks 
are  also  held  for  teachers  of  the  primary  schools. 
In  these  courses,  of  which  there  is  one  in  each 
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diocese,  particular  attention  is  n'ven  to  Nor- 
wcRian  history  and  natural  science,  and  edu- 
cational matters  are  discussed.  Since  1894 
suininer  courses  of  twelve  days'  duration  have 
also  been  held  annually  at  tiie  University  and 
at  the  HerRcn  Museum;  tlu'se  courses  arc 
especially  intended  to  instruct  teachers  in 
natural  science.  The  (Jovernment  votes  an 
annual  sum,  which  of  late  years  has  amounted 
to  10,(1110  kroiies  (.S2(j.S0),  towards  traveling 
scholarsliips  for  jjrimary  school  teachers. 
Several  municiiialities  also  provide  traveling 
scholarships. 

Salaries.  —  The  salaries  of  teachers,  which 
vary  greatly  in  tlifferent  i)laces,  are  naturally 
highest  in  Christiania.  In  thi.s  city  the  head 
teachers  receive  2()()()-;5SOO  kron'es  ($744- 
$1087),  free  residence  and  wood  for  fuel  or 
compensation  for  it,  calculated  at  900  kron(-s. 
Assistant  men  teachers  receive  1400-2000 
kroncs  ($400-1744);  women  teachers  900- 
1500  kroncs  (S2.58-.S429).  For  the  country 
the  minimum  salary  is  in  the  infant  school: 
fourteen  kroiies  (.S4)  for  each  school  week  with 
thirty  hours'  instruction.  In  the  higher  divi- 
sions: 18  kroncs  ($5.15)  for  each  school  week 
of  thirty-six  hours'  instruction.  In  addition 
to  this  teachers  in  the  country,  who  give  at 
least  twenty-four  weeks'  instruction  in  the 
year,  enjoy  four  increases  of  salary,  each  of 
sixty  krones  (.$17.16)  yearly  in  the  infant 
school  and  100  krones  ($28.60)  yearly  in  the 
higher  divisions,  after  respectively  four,  eight, 
ten,  and  fifteen  years'  service.  Moreover,  one 
teacher,  at  least,  in  each  commune  must  be 
furnished,  without  charge,  a  house  and  a 
piece  of  land.  Teachers  are  pensioned  by  the 
state. 

Statistics  of  Primary  Schools.  —  The  efficient 
administration  of  the  system  is  indicated  by 
the  large  enrollment  in  the  schools,  about 
370,000  pupils  at  the  latest  date  reported 
(1909)  or  151  per  cent  of  the  population.  Of 
the  total  92,950  were  in  city  schools.  The 
teaching  force  numbered  8106,  of  whom  5611 
(4183  men,  1428  women)  were  in  the  rural 
schools,  or  one  teacher  to  every  forty-seven 
pupils;  the  city  schools  emi)loyed  2495   (856 


men,  1639  women),  one  teaelier  to  thirty-three 
pupils. 

The  expenditure  for  tlu;  public  elementary 
schools  was  13,047,210  krones  (S3,731,562), 
cciuivalent  to  $10  [ler  capita  of  enrollment  and 
to  $1..54  per  cai)ita  of  population.  Of  the 
amount  42.7  per  cent  went  to  the  support  of 
city  schools.  The  State  appropriated  4,256,- 
749  krones,  etiuid  to  32  per  cent,  of  the  total 
exiienditure. 

Sources  of  Support.  —  The  State  contributes 
one  third  of  the  regular  salaries  paid  to  teachers 
of  primary  schools.  The  remaining  expenses 
fall  ujjon  the  communes  and  the  countj-  funds. 
The  latter,  however,  arc  derived  from  State 
grants  to  the  amount  of  three  fourths  the  total; 
the  remaining  fourth  comes  from  the  county 
revenues.  These  funds  defray  extra  expendi- 
tures, i.e.  increase  of  teachers'  salaries  for  long 
services;  aid  toward  the  erection  of  school 
buildings;  and  provision  of  land  for  teachers 
or  compensation  for  the  same;  educational 
apparatus;  aid  for  poor  nuinicipaliti("s;  ex- 
pense for  substitute  teachers  to  rejilace  regular 
teachers  in  case  of  long  illness;  for  continua- 
tion schools  and  artisan  schools  (arheidskoler) . 

The  annual  expenditure  from  public  funds 
for  teachers'  colleges  (laererskolcr)  not  included 
in  the  totals  above  given  is  about  255,000  kr. 
($73,000).  A  small  proportion  of  this  amount 
goes  to  private  training  colleges. 

Schools  for  Defectives.  —  Public  provision 
for  the  education  of  children  is  completed  by 
schools  for  defectives,  i.e.  the  deaf,  blind,  and 
imbecile  children.  This  work,  which  is  under 
a  director  attached  to  the  central  department 
of  education,  is  regulated  by  a  law  of  1881  and 
subsequent  amending  laws.  In  respect  to 
general  instruction,  the  aim  of  the  schools  for 
defectives  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  primary 
school;  in  addition  the  pupils  are  educated 
for  a  practical  life.  The  school  courses  extend, 
as  a  rule,  over  eight  years.  Deaf  children  are 
admitted  at  the  age  of  seven,  blind  children  at 
the  age  of  nine,  and  imbeciles,  at  present,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

The  latest  statistics  relating  to  these  schools 
are  as  follows:  — 


Institutions 

Pcpiis 

Teachers 

Classification 

Number 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

For  the  Deaf 

For  the  Blind 

For  the  Feebleminded  .... 

5 
2 
3 

171 

90 

259 

157 

52 

238 

328 
142 

497 

36 
13 
20 

31 
10 
53 

67 
23 
73 

The  institutions  considered  are  all  main- 
tained by  the  State,  which  also  supports  a 
school  for  blind  adults. 

Abandoned  and  Vicious  Children.  —  By  the 
act  of  .June  6,  1898,  which  went  into  effect 
in   1900,   Norway  took  an  advanced  position 


in  regard  to  neglected  children  and  those  who 
need  special  restraint.  The  age  of  criminal 
responsibility  was  raised  by  this  act  from  ten 
to  fourteen  years  and  it  was  retpiircd  that 
young  criminals  below  fourteen  instead  of 
being  punished  should  be  brought  under  moral 
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influences  and  properly  instructed.  Children 
who  commit  crimes  after  having  completed 
their  fourteenth  year,  are  liable  to  punishment; 
but  until  they  reach  the  age  of  sixteen,  educa- 
tional measures  may  be  employed  with  them. 
The  act  is  applicable,  also,  to  children  who  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  burdens  to  society  either 
as  lazy  idlers  or  as  criminals  and  convicts. 
Such  children  under  specified  conditions  may 
be  placed  in  the  care  of  the  State.  The  charge 
of  children  who  come  within  the  provisions  of 
the  act  is  committed  to  boards  of  guardians, 
formed  in  every  municipality  and  consisting 
of  a  judge,  a  clergyman,  and  five  members 
chosen  for  a  period  of  two  years  by  the  mu- 
nicipal council.  One  of  these  members  must 
be  a  medical  man  living  or  practicing  in  the 
municipalit}',  and  one  or  two  must  be  women. 

The  boards  of  guardians  have  authority  to 
remove  a  child  from  his  parents  and  place 
him  in  a  trustworthy  family,  or  home,  or  in 
an  institution,  such  as  a  reformatory  school, 
or  a  skolehjem.  If  the  board  of  guardians  con- 
sider that  the  child  may  be  left  with  his  par- 
ents, they  may  warn  both  him  and  his 
parents  and  in  certain  cases  may  punish  the 
child  as  merited. 

A  reformatory  school  may  be  erected  by  a 
single  municipality  or  by  several  in  conjunc- 
tion. Its  plan  must  be  approved  by  the  King. 
Children  that  are  so  depraved  morally  that 
their  attendance  at  the  ordinary  school  would 
be  injurious  to  other  children  may  be  com- 
mitted to  a  skolehjem.  These  institutions 
are  of  two  classes,  one  for  specially  depraved 
children,  and  one  for  the  wayward.  The 
former  are  erected  by  the  State,  for  boys  and 
girls  separately.  At  Bast,  near  Christiania, 
one  has  been  built  to  accommodate  150  boys. 
A  similar  establishment  for  girls  has  been 
founded  near  Christiania.  The  more  lenient 
institutions  may  be  private  or  municipal,  but 
must  conform  to  the  legal  requirements. 

The  state  charge  of  children  that  are  re- 
moved from  their  parents  ends  when  the  cause 
ceases  and  as  a  rule  is  not  continued  after  the 
child  has  completed  his  eighteenth  year. 
Children  that  have  been  placed  in  reformatories 
of  the  strictest  kind  may,  however,  be  kept 
there  until  they  have  completed  their  twenty- 
first  year.  The  supervision  of  this  class  of 
children  pertains  to  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Educational  Department.  The  cost  of  the 
work  is  divided  between  the  State  and  the 
muniripaiities. 

Continuation  Schools.  - —  Provision  for  con- 
tinuing the  education  of  youths  and  adults  after 
the  period  for  attendance  upon  primary  schools 
is  made  by  a  variety  of  agencies:  the  ordinary 
continuation  schools  (Fortsacttclsesskoler)  with 
sessions  of  from  one  to  six  months  a  year  are 
inl ended  for  young  people,  fifteen  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  have  been  out  of  school  for 
a  year  or  two  and  who  wish  to  review  their 
studies.     These    schools    in    1909    numbered 


166  with  2455  pupils  (1628  males,  827  females). 
The  expenditure  was  68,613  krones  ($18,388), 
of  which  65  per  cent  was  from  public  funds. 
Evening  schools,  intended  for  pupils  seventeen 
to  nineteen  years  of  age,  offer  special  courses, 
covering,  on  an  average,  instruction  for  fifty 
hours  in  the  vear.  They  numbered  569  in 
1908  with  8299  pupils  (of  which  5516  were 
young  men).  The  expenditure  was  52,240 
krones  (.114,940),  of  which  88  per  cent  was  from 
pubhc  funds. 

County  schools  are  similar  in  purpose  to 
People's  High  Schools  which  were  introduced 
from  Denmark  (q.v.).  The  former,  however, 
which  are  maintained  by  public  authorities, 
place  special  emphasis  upon  practical  or  techni- 
cal subjects,  i.e.  in  the  schools  for  men,  or 
mixed  schools,  upon  drawing  and  sloyd;  in 
the  schools  for  girls  only,  upon  needlework 
and  domestic  arts.  The  teachers  of  these 
schools  are  generally  taken  from  the  staff  of 
the  primary  schools  or,  for  the  higher  studies, 
from  the  force  of  secondary  professors.  The 
annual  session  is  from  six  to  seven  months; 
schools  for  women  only  three  months.  The 
latest  statistics  show  thirty-nine  county  schools 
with  1580  pupils  (881  men,  699  women)  and 
fifteen  People's  High  Schools  with  about 
650  pupils;  of  these  a  little  more  than  half 
were  men.  The  state  subsidizes  both  classes 
of  schools. 

City  evening  schools  and  the  county  schools 
in  some  cases  have  developed  into  what  are 
termed  Working  Men's  Colleges.  In  these 
institutions  adult  men  and  women  are  in- 
structed in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  in  the 
duties  and  relations  of  social  life,  and  in  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  its  industrial 
results.  The  first  college  of  this  class  was 
erected  in  Christiania  in  1885,  and  this  example 
has  since  been  followed  in  several  towns  and 
rural  districts.  The  public  libraries,  which 
numI)or  aliout   700,  cooperate  with  this  work. 

Secondary  Education.  —  Public  secondary 
schools  are  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Educational 
Affairs.  T'or  the  inspection  of  the  schools  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  leaving  examinations, 
there  is  a  council  of  seven  members  competent 
in  matters  of  higher  education;  in  respect  to 
hygienic  matters  an  expert  is  called  to  the 
assistance  of  the  council. 

The  public  secondary  schools  are  either 
state  or  municipal  schools.  Each  of  the 
former  is  managed  by  a  special  board  consist- 
ing of  the  head  master,  one  member  ap])ointcd 
by  the  Dei)artnient,  and  three  by  the  munici- 
pal council.  The  municipal  secondary  schools 
may  be  managed  by  the  local  school  board, 
or  by  a  special  board.  The  principals  and 
permanent  teachers  of  the  state  schools  receive 
their  ajipointnients  from  the  King  and  are 
government  officials.  The  municipalities  pro- 
vide the  school  ])reniises,  buildings,  and  equi])- 
mcnts;    the  current  expenses  are  met  by  gov- 
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crnment  grants,  fees,  and  endownic^nts.  The 
municipal  schools  are  also  supported  in  part 
by  govt'rnincnt  grants.  Their  princii)als  and 
permanent  teachers  are  ap])ointe(l  by  the 
Department  of  Pulilic  Instruction  and  their 
<lualifications  and  salaries  arc  iiractically  the 
same   as   for   teachers   of   the   state   schools. 

There  are  also  many  private  secondary 
schools  of  the  same  standing  as  the  public 
schools. 

By  the  law  of  1896  pro\'ision  is  made  for 
two  orders  of  secondary  instruction,  the  lower 
l)ased  u])on  the  primary  school,  the  higher 
leading  uj)  from  the  lower  to  the  university. 
In  its  complete  form,  the  lower  secondary 
school  (middelskole)  comprises  four  progressive 
classes,  the  course  terminating  with  an  exam- 
ination (middelskolfeksamcn).  This  school  is 
coordinated  with  the  second  division  of  the 
city  primary  schools,  the  age  for  entrance 
being  eleven  years;  if  the  school  has  less  than 
four  classes,  the  age  and  standard  are  corre- 
spondingly higher. 

The  gymnasium  (higher  secondary  school) 
comprises  three  progressive  classes  leading  to 
the  examen  artium  which  is  required  for  ad- 
mission to  university  studies.  To  enter  the 
gymnasium,  the  applicant  must  be  at  least  fif- 
teen years  old  and  must  have  passed  the  middel- 
skolceksamen.  The  course  of  the  gymnasium 
is  uniform  for  the  first  class,  at  the  end  of 
which  there  is  bifurcation  into  the  modern 
side  and  the  linguistic-historical  side.  The 
latter  may  include  a  Latin  section,  although  by 
the  law  of  1896  the  classical  languages  (Latin 


and  Greek)  are  relegated  to  the  university. 
In  connection  with  the  first  cla.ss  of  the  gym- 
nasium, or  with  the  lower  secondary  school, 
there  may  be  arranged  a  one  year's  course  for 
pupils  who  intend  soon  to  enter  bu.siness  life. 
Both  cla.sses  of  secondary  schools  are,  in  gen- 
eral, coeducational.  The  girls  gain  relief 
from  excessive  work,  cither  by  spending  two 
years  in  a  class  or  by  taking  oidy  one  foreign 
language  and  a  short  course  in  mathematics, 
a  privilege  accorded  to  boys  also.  The  pro- 
grams of  the  two  orders  of  instruction  are 
shown  by  the  following  time-tables:  — 


SPECIMEN  TIME-T.\BLE   FOR  A 
MIDDELSKOLE 


Subjects 


Religion 

Norwegian 

German 

English 

History 

Geography 

Natural  Science 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics 

Drawing 

Writing 

Gymnastics 

Manual  Work 

Singing 

Number  of  hours  a  week     . 


Classes 


12       3      4 


36     36     36     36 


Girls  are  instructed  in  domestic  economy  in  extra  hours. 


SPECIMEN  TIME-TABLE  FOR  A  GYMNASIUM 


Modern  CotmsE 

Linguist  Hist. 

Course  without 

Latin 

Linguist  Hist. 

Course  with 

Latin 

Classes 

Classes 

Classes 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Z 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 
4 
3 
4 
4 

3 
1 
4 
4 
2 

6 

1 
5 
3 
2 
2 

3 
1 
5 
6 
2 

6 

2 
4 
3 
2 
2 

3 
2 
5 
6 
1 

6 

1 
4 
3 
4 
4 

3 

1 
4 
4 
2 

6 

1 
6 
3 

7 
4 

5 

1 
1 
2 

6 

2 
5 
3 
7 
3 

5 
2 

1 
2 

6 

1 
4 
3 
4 
4 

3 
1 

4 
4 
2 

6 

1 
5 
3 
2 
5 
7 
3 
2 
1 
2 

6 

2 

4 

German 

English 

French 

Latin 

3 
2 

11 

History 

3 

2 

1 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics      .... 

Drawing 

Gymnastics  1 

2 
6 

Singing           f 

Number  of  hours  a  week 

36 

36 

86 

36 

36 

36 

30 

36 

36 

The  division  of  the  time  assigned  to  gymnas- 
tics and  singing  is  left  to  the  managers  of  the 
different  schools. 

The  vacation  amounts  to  twelve  to  thirteen 
weeks  in  the  year,  of  which  seven  weeks  are  in 
the  summer.  Every  school  day  comprises  six 
periods  of  forty-five  minutes  each.     Six  hours 


in  the  week,  as  a  rule,  one  hour  a  day,  must 
be  given  to  physical  exercises,  manual  work, 
and  singing. 

Teachers.  —  The  stafT  of  the  state  secondary 
schools  consists  of  principals  (Rektors),  head 
teachers,  and  assistant  teachers,  men  and 
women.     Tliere  are  also  special  teachers  for 
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gymnastics,  singing,  sloyd,  domestic  economy, 
etc.  The  teaciiers  acquire  their  theoretical 
training  at  the  university.  The  course  of 
training  which  covers  about  six  years  is  ter- 
minated by  an  examination  (laerereksamen) . 
After  passing  this  examination  the  candidates 
must  take  a  half-year  course  at  the  pedagogi- 
cal seminary  of  the  university,  and  are  then 
examined  in  pedagogics,  school  method,  and 
psychology.  Simultaneously  with  this  course 
the  candidates  gain  practical  experience  in 
teaching  at  an  appointed  school. 
The  salaries  are  per  annum:  — 

For  principals 4600-.54no  kr.i  ($  1315  to  $  ir>44) 

For  head  teachers  .     .     .     .  3200-4400  kr.       ($915  to  S 1258) 

For  assistant  teachers      .     .  2200-3200  kr.       ($629  to  S  915) 

For  women  teachers  .     .     .  1200-1700  kr.       ($343to$4S6) 

>  Also  free  residence. 

Siati.stics  of  Secondary  Schools.  —  There  are 
14  state,  5  communal,  and  7  private  schools 
having  gymnasium  classes  and  authorized  to 
prepare  pupils  for  the  examen  artium;  in  ad- 
dition there  are  52  schools  (45  communal  and 
7  private)  that  stop  with  the  middle  school 
examination.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in 
all  classes  of  secondary  schools  in  1909  was 
17,104,  distributed  as  follows:  Gymnasium 
classes,  1725  (of  these  444  were  girls);  middle 
schools,  11,4.35  (girls,  5333);  one  year  pre- 
paratory, 3944  (girls,  2252).  The  number 
of  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  was  1313, 
including  813  men  and  500  women. 

The  expenditure  for  the  public  secondary 
schools  of  both  orders  is  met  by  state  and 
local  appropriations,  endowment  funds,  and 
tuition  fees.  The  fees  are  fixed  for  each  school 
according  to  circumstances.  In  1909  the  ex- 
penditure amounted  to  2,203,225  kr.  (.$630,- 
122).  Of  this  amount  the  State  bore  35  per 
cent  and  the  local  appropriations  16  per  cent 
or  a  little  more  than  half  the  whole  amount. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  referred  to  above, 
there  are  several  municipal  and  private  schools 
without  the  examination  rights,  in  which  in- 
struction is  given  beyond  the  scope  of  the  pri- 
mary school.  These  schools  have  a  freer 
arrangement  than  the  middelskoler,  and  have 
as  a  special  object  provision  for  the  higher 
education  of  girls.  In  1909  there  was  one 
communal  school  of  this  class  in  Christiania 
with  40  pupils  (all  boys)  and  89  private  schools. 
Of  the  latter  there  were,  for  boys  only,  9 
schools  with  416  pupils;  for  girls  only,  4 
schools  with  244  pujiils;  and  76  coeducational 
schools  with  2S90  pupils  (16.34  boys;  1256 
girls). 

Coordination  of  Schools  and  Higher  Institu- 
tions. -  -  The  system  of  public  cducalion  is 
com])lcted  by  the  universities  and  by  special 
technical  schools.  The  close  relation  of  the 
various  classes  of  schools  to  each  other, 
which  facilitates  the  passage  from  one  to 
the  other,  is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying 
diagram. 


Normal 
Age 


# 


6-7 


Technical  Education.  —  Technical  schools, 
which  are  found  chiefly  in  the  towns,  are  of 
two  orders,  the  lower  technical  schools  which 
pupils  may  enter  from  the  elementary  school, 
and  a  higher  order  based  upon  the  middelskole. 
The  lower  technical  schools  include  (1)  tech- 
nical evening  schools  with  three-year  courses, 
comprising  annual  sessions  of  8  months  with 
instruction  for  10  hours  a  week;  (2)  public 
drawing  schools;  and  (3)  industrial  schools 
for  girls  with  one-year  courses  in  handicraft, 
and  domestic  arts.  To  this  order  belong  also 
the  Christiania  Technical  School;  School  of 
Mechanic  Arts  of  Skiensfjorden;  School  for 
Wood  and  Metal  Work  at  Bergen.  Of  a  some- 
what higher  or  more  specialized  character  than 
the  above  named  schools  are  the  following: 
middle  technical  schools  at  Trondhjem,  Chris- 
tiania, and  Bergen,  having  four-year  courses  and 
requiring  for  entrance  the  leaving  examina- 
tion of  the  lower  secondary  schools  {7nidd(i- 
skolerksamen);  an  elementary  mining  school 
at  Kongsberg  with  a  course  of  two  and  one 
half  years  and  twelve  hours'  session  a  week 
(age  of  entrance,  eighteen  years)  ;  commercial 
gymnasiums  at  Christiania  and  Bergen  with 
courses  of  two  years  for  men  and  one  year  for 
women;  22  schools  of  navigation  ;  for  the  pro- 
motion of  rural  industries  the  following:  agri- 
cultural schools,  19;  schools  of  gardening,  16; 
dairy  schools,  6;   1  agricultural  high  school. 
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Tlio  tocliiufiil  schools  of  tlio  highest  class 
comprise  0  scliools  of  eiiKiiu'ciiiif^,  and  a 
technical  institute  of  dentistry.  For  pro- 
motion of  the  fine  arts  there  are  two  na- 
tional schools,  the  Ro}-al  industrial  art  school, 
and  the  conservatory  of  music,  botii  at  Chris- 
tiania. 

The  University.  —  The  lloyal  Frederick 
University  at  Christiania  was  fouiuleil  in 
ISII,  ami  bcRan  its  operation  in  l.Sl.'i  with  11 
professors,  3  lecturers,  and  IS  students.  In 
1912  it  had  70  professors,  14  "  docents,"  19 
fellows,  and  1500  students.  The  university 
comprises  five  faculties,  each  of  which  elects 
its  own  president,  or  dean,  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  The  deans  form  the  academic  council 
which  constitutes  the  university's  board  of 
management  subordinate  only  to  the  Eccles- 
iastical and  Education  Department.  The 
university  professors  receive  their  appoint- 
ments from  the  King.  The  minimum  salary 
is  4500  kr.  (S1206)  with  three  additions  of 
50  kr.  (.S1.34)  each  after  o,  10,  and  15  years' 
service.  The  20  oldest  professors,  moreover, 
have  an  addition  of  60  kr.  each.  The  "  do- 
cents "  are  also  appointed  by  the  King.  The 
fellows,  who  have  only  a  limited  amount  of 
lecturing  to  do,  are  appointed  for  one  year  at 
a  time,  by  the  university  council. 

The  gymnasium  leaving  examination  (ex- 
amen  artium)  is  required  for  admission  to  the 
university.  The  instruction  is  free,  but  fees 
are  paid  for  admission  to  the  various  examina- 
tions (from  .S5.36  to  S10.72).  Before  students 
can  go  up  to  any  of  the  university  degree 
examinations,  they  must  have  passed  a  pre- 
paratory examination,  exnmen  philosophicum. 
In  this  examination,  philosophy  is  a  compul- 
sory subject;  the  five  remaining  subjects  may 
be  chosen  by  the  candidate  from  science, 
languages,  history,  mathematics,  etc.  The 
time  of  preparation  for  the  exainen  philoso- 
phicum is  2  or  3  terms.  The  average  time 
required  to  work  up  for  the  various  examina- 
tions is  as  follows:  9  terms  for  theology;  S  for 
law;  14  for  medicine;  10  for  philology,  and 
10  for  "  real  students."  Clinical  facilities 
are  afforded  medical  students  in  two  govern- 
ment hospitals  whose  head  jihysicians  are 
university  professors.  Theological  students 
get  their  special  training  at  a  theological  col- 
lege connected  with  the  university.  There 
are  various  collections,  laboratories,  and  scien- 
tific institutions  belonging  to  the  university. 
Among  them  are  the  University  Library 
(350,000  volumes)  which  is  also  the  National 
Library,  with  a  reading  room  open  to  any  one 
for  several  hours  daily;  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
the  Historical  Museum,  the  Astronomical 
and  Magnetic  (Observatory,  the  Meteorologi- 
cal Institute,  and  the  Biological  Marine  Sta- 
tion at  Drobak.  The  income  of  the  university 
for  1910-1911  was  910,280  kr.  (.'5243,955).  Of 
this  amount  64  per  cent  was  supplied  by  the 
state  appropriation.     There   was  also  an  ap- 


propriation of  225,000  kr.  for  the  library  and 
of  7400  kr.  for  new  laboratory  buildings. 

The  princi[)al  scientific  societies  are  the 
Royal  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  at 
Trondhjem,  founded  in  1760,  which  has  a 
library  of  about  7000  volumes,  and  the  Lit- 
erary and  Philosophical  Society  at  Christiania, 
founded  in  1S57,  with  which  is  associated  the 
Fridtjof  Xansen  Fund  for  the  promotion  of 
science;  the  capital  of  the  fund,  at  present, 
amounts  to  about  4.")0,00()  crowns  (.5120,600). 
The  Bergen  Museum,  founded  in  1825,  is  a 
center  of  scientific  ac^tivity  in  the  western  part 
of  Norway.  It  possesses  valuable  collections, 
especially  of  n.'itural  history,  a  scientific  library, 
and  a  biological  station  with  laboratories, 
aquaria,  etc.  There  are  also  Museums  at 
Tromso,  Stavanger,  and  Arendal,  with  natural 
history  and  historical  antiquarian  collections. 
For  the  preservation  of  "  Ancient  Norwegian 
Monuments  "  there  is  an  association,  founded 
in  1844,  supported  by  a  government  grant. 

The  Norwegian  National  Museum,  founded 
in  1894,  at  Christiania,  collects  and  exhibits 
everything  throwing  light  upon  the  culture 
life  of  the  Norwegian  people.  The  industrial 
arts  museums  at  Christiania,  Bergen,  and 
Trondhjem  possess  valuable  collections  and 
have  had  great  influence  in  promoting  beauty  of 
design  in  the  embroideries,  copper  utensils, 
silver  jewelry,  etc.,  for  which  Norway  is  noted. 

The  public  expenditure  for  education  in 
1909  was  20,307,886  kr.  equivalent  to  .$5,442,514. 
Of  this  total  the  state  treasury  furnished 
8,955,289  kr.  or  44  per  cent.  A.  T.  S. 
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1S48  sur  I'  Enscignemcnt  du  Peuple  dans  les  villes; 
2°  Loi  du  16  Mai  1860  sur  V  Enseigncmcnt  du 
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Schroder.   L.     Den  Nordiske  Folkchojskole;  Bidrag  til 

dens  Historic.      (Copenhagen,  1905.) 
Univcrsitct^  og  Skolcannaler.      (Annual.) 

NORWICH  UNIVERSITY,  NORTHFIELD, 

VT.  — -  The  earliest  of  American  military  col- 
leges after  West  Point,  was  opened  at  Nor- 
wich, Vt.,  by  Captain  Alden  Partridge  in 
1820,  located  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  1825- 
1829;  returned  to  Norwich  in  the  latter 
year,  and  removed  to  Northfield,  Vt.,  in 
1857.  It  was  chartered  under  its  present 
name  in  1834.  Its  founder  souglit  to  enrich 
the  curricula  of  his  daj'  by  adding  thereto: 
physical  training;  laboratory  and  field  prac- 
tice in  science;  engineering;  agriculture;  the 
mechanic  arts ;  and  military  science  and  prac- 
tice under  military  discipline.  (See  Lecture 
on  Education,  1819.)  Much  of  this  he  put 
into  practice  at  Norwich  and  some  came 
quickly  into  use  elsewhere,  although  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts  lagged  forty  years 
before  they  were  adopted.  Of  Norwich  stu- 
dents of  1835-1865  living  in  '61,  with  records 
now  known,  69  per  cent  found  service  in  the 
armies  and  navies  of  '61-'65,  58  per  cent  as 
officers.  The  Norwich  History,  covering  the 
records  of  its  students,  evidences  the  founder's 
wisdom  and  foresight  in  departing  from  the 
conventional  college  plan  of  his  day.  The 
essentials  of  his  plan  have  been  retained  but 
modified  as  experience  has  dictated,  save  that 
the  elective  system,  which  he  was  among  the 
first  to  adopt,  has  long  since  passed  away. 
According  to  the  history  named,  the  total 
enrollment  to  date  has  been  3853;  graduates 
809.  Students  now  enrolled  number  183; 
professors  14.  The  departments  of  instruction 
lead  to  the  Bachelor  degrees  in  Arts,  in  Science 
and  Literature,  in  Chemistry,  in  Civil  and 
Electrical  Engineering. 

C.  H.  S. 
Reference:  — ■ 
Dodge,  G.  M.,  and  Ellis,  W.  R.      History  of  Norwich 
University.     (Concord,    1912.) 

NOSE,  HYGIENE  OF  THE.  —  The  nose 
may  be  called  the  hygienist  or  health  inspector 
among  the  senses.  In  normal  condition  it 
tests  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  environment, 
of  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the  food  that  we  eat. 
Also  it  warms  and  moistens  and  purifies  the  air, 
and  nasal  respiration  is  essential  to  the  proper 
nutrition  of  the  brain.  Inits  care  certain  obvious 
rules  of  hygiene  are  important.  Children 
should  be  tavight  proper  habits  and  methods 
of  cleanliness,  not  to  blow  their  noses  violently, 
and  not  to  put  things  into  them.  Injuries  to 
the  nose  should  be  attended  to ;  for  accidents, 
blows  on  the  nose,  falls  from  trees  or  walls 
or  gymnastic  apparatus,  may  cause  deviation 
of  the  sei)tum. 

Anytliing  that  causes  partial  or  total  oc- 
clusion of  the  nostrils,  like  injuries  to  the 
septum,  deformed  growth,  adenoid  growths, 
hypertrophy  of  the  faucal  tonsils,  the  swelling 


of  the  mucous  membrane  in  colds,  or  the 
like,  is  hygienically  a  serious  matter,  since  it 
is  likely  to  cause  defects  of  speech,  defects  of 
hearing,  interference  with  the  brain  activity 
and  with  growth  and  development  and  the 
health  in  general.  The  most  common  cause 
of  defective  hearing  is  probably  some  nasal 
trouble,  especially  an  adenoid  growth.  Nasal 
breathing  is  of  primary  importance  not  only 
for  the  health  of  the  pupil  but  for  efficient 
school  work.  The  improvement  in  the  mental 
ability  after  the  removal  of  adenoids  {q.v.), 
causing  mouth  breathing,  has  been  a  commonly 
observed  result;  and  special  tests  made  by 
the  German  specialist  Kafemann,  in  which 
the  ability  of  his  subjects  to  add  simple  num- 
bers was  tested,  in  one  series  of  experiments 
with  the  nostrils  open,  and  in  another  with 
the  nostrils  occluded  artificially,  showed  that 
the  occlusion  interfered  with  the  mental  ac- 
tivity and  less  work  could  be  done. 

It  is  important  for  the  teacher  to  know  the 
essential  facts  in  regard  to  the  hygiene  of  the 
nose.  A  child  suffering  from  adenoids,  for 
example,  is  liable  to  be  treated  unjustly  and 
unwisely  on  account  of  irritability  or  disor- 
derly conduct.  The  child  is  likely  to  be  inat- 
tentive and  backward  in  school  work.  Parents 
may  be  ignorant  of  the  child's  condition,  and 
neglect  is  likely  to  mean  a  serious  handicap  in 
mental  and  physical  development,  speech  de- 
fects, constant  danger  from  colds,  and  ulti- 
mately deafness.     (See  Adenoids.) 

The  main  points  emphasized  by  recent  in- 
vestigations may  be  summed  up  briefly  as 
follows:  (1)  The  hygiene  of  the  nose  is  of 
prime  importance  both  for  the  health  of  the 
individual  pupil  and  for  the  sanitation  of  the 
schoolroom;  and  the  obvious  rules  in  regard 
to  cleanliness,  care  for  injuries,  and  the  like  are 
emphasized.  (2)  Health  inspection  should 
always  include  careful  examination  of  the 
upper  air  passages,  the  nose  and  naso-pharynx. 
(3)  Nasal  breathing  is  an  important  condition 
of  efficient  brain  activity,  and  occlusion  of 
the  nose  from  any  cause  should  receive  special 
attention.  (4)  The  most  common  permanent 
cause  of  occlusion  of  the  nostrils  is  hyper- 
trophy of  the  nasal  pharangcal  tonsil,  the  so- 
called  adenoid  growth.  This  trouble  is  likely 
to  be  found  in  at  least  5  or  6  per  cent  of  the 
school  children  in  perhaps  most  of  the  schools 
of  this  country.  (5)  While  there  is  no  con- 
sensus in  regard  to  the  specific  cause  of  ade- 
noids, the  growth  is  apparently  connected 
with  the  greater  activity  of  the  lymphoid 
tissue  in  childhood.  (6)  Adenoids  are  apt  to 
occur  in  the  early  years  before  the  age  of  six, 
and  frequently  they  are  found  at  birth.  (7) 
The  operation  for  adenoids  is  usually  success- 
ful; it  should  not  as  a  rule  be  performed  before 
the  child  is  six  months  old;  but  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  adenoid  should  be  removed 
at  least  before  the  age  of  six  years,  in  order 
that   healthful   development  may   not  be   liin- 
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dcred.  (S)  It  is  dcsiriihle  that  careful  i-xainin- 
ation  of  the  nasal  cavities  .should  he  made  in 
the  case  of  all  cliildren  on  eiiterin)J!  school  life. 
When  adenoids  or  tlie  like  are  found,  jiarents 
should  be  advised  of  the  condition  of  their 
children  and  the  need  of  projjcr  treatment. 
(9)  No  child  should  be  sent  to  a  school  for  the 
feeble-minded  or  the  like  without  first  being 
tested  by  a  competent  specialist  to  determine 
whether  the  mental  retardation  be  not  caused 
in  part  by  an  adenoid  growth.  (10)  The 
hygiene  of  the  nose  and  nasal  breathing  is  of 
such  importance  for  the  actual  work  of  the 
school  that  all  teachers  should  be  taught  the 
main   facts   in    regard   to   the   subject. 

W.  II.  B. 
See  Adenoids;    E.\r,   Hygiene  of;  Medi- 
c.^L  Inspection. 
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NOSS,  THEODORE  BLAND  (1S52- 
1909).  —  Normal  school  principal;  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Shippensburg  (Pa.)  Normal 
School  in  1874  and  from  Syracuse  University 
in  1880.  He  subsequently  studied  at  the 
Universities  of  Jena  and  Berhn  in  Germany  and 
Paris  in  France.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Herbart  Society  in  America  and  was 
active  in  movements  concerned  with  the  scien- 
tific study  of  education.  He  was  principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  California, 
Pa.,  from  1SS3  to  1909,  having  previous  to  his 
appointment  as  principal  been  an  instructor 
in  the  institution.  His  publications  include 
Outlines  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  (1890), 
Child  Study  Record  (1900),  and  numerous 
articles  in  educational  reviews.  He  was  the 
editor  of  School  Year  Books,  a  series  of  man- 
uals for  teachers  in  the  elementarv  schools. 

W.  S.  M. 


NOTATION.  —  A  word  used  in  arithmetic 
to  mean  llie  writing  of  numbers,  as  distin- 
guished from  numeration,  which  is  taken  to 
mean  the  reading  of  numbers.  This  distinc- 
tion is  a  modern  one  and  is  of  no  particular 
value,  representing  a.s  it  does  the  tendency  to 
<'xtremc  classification  of  the  eight(!cnth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  rather  than  any  educa- 
tional necessity.  Notation  comes  from  7uita, 
a  word  used  by  medieval  writers  to  indicate 
a  numeral  in  the  Hindu-Arabic  system.  Thus 
Clichtoveus  (1503  edition)  and  Tzwivel  (1.507) 
speak  of  the  nota  circularis  for  zero,  and  Novio- 
magus  (1539)  has  a  chapter  De  notis  nume- 
Torum. 

At  present,  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic, 
it  is  common  to  speak  of  Arabic  notation  and 
Roman  notation,  meaning  thereby  the  writ- 
ing of  the  Hindu-Arabic  and  the  Roman  nu- 
merals. There  are,  however,  many  numerals 
besides  these,  not  only  those  of  the  past  but 
also  those  used  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
to-day.  In  our  American  and  European 
schools,  however,  only  these  two  are  taught, 
and  the  Roman  system  is  rapidly  losing  its 
importance. 

Roman  Notation.  —  The  late  Romans  used 
the  symbols  I,  V,  X,  L,  C,  D,  and  M.  They 
had  no  generally  recognized  system  for  the 
writing  of  large  numbers,  although  Pliny  and 
occasionallj'  other  writers  used  a  bar  over  a 
numeral  to  increase  its  value  a  thousand  fold. 
Thus  X  meant  ten  thousand.  In  general, 
however,  large  numbers  were  written  out  in 
words.  The  Romans  made  some  use  of  the 
subtractive  principle,  IX  meaning  10—1,  while 
XI  meant  10  4-1.  This  principle  sometimes 
extended  to  a  double  subtraction,  as  in  the 
case  of  IIXX  for  eighteen  {duo  de  viginli). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  rarely  used  in  the 
case  of  four,  IIII  being  preferred  to  IV,  as  the 
clock  face  still  witnesses.  The  subtractive 
principle  appears  in  the  case  of  XIX  for 
nineteen,  but  rarely  in  the  case  of  CD  for 
400,  the  Romans  preferring  CCCC.  The  form 
MCM  for  1900  is  purely  modern,  the  Romans 
using  MDCCCC. 

The  origin  of  the  Roman  notation  has  been 
a  matter  of  much  speculation.  In  general, 
however,  the  symbols  are  thought  to  come  from 
certain  Greek  letters  that  were  not  used  in 
making  up  the  Latin  alphabet.  In  particular, 
L  is  tliought  to  come  from  *,  C  from  0,  and 
M  from  <I>.  D  (for  500)  is  half  of  the  early 
form  for  1000.  Possibly  V  was  suggested  by 
a  cancel  mark  across  IIII,  and  X  is  two  V's; 
or  X  may  be  derived  from  crossing  out  ten 
I's,  and  V  may  be  half  of  it.  This  latter  seems 
probable,  since  the  five  is  occasionally  found 
as  an  inverted  V,  thus:  A.  There  are  various 
other  theories,  but  nothing  in  the  early  in- 
scriptions thus  far  known  has  developed  any- 
thing definite  beyond  the  one  above  given. 

The  late  Roman  numerals  differed  consid- 
erably from  those  of  the  classical  period,  as 
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is  seen  from  the  following  table  from  the 
Mysticce  7iumerorum  significaiionis  liber  of 
Bungus  (Bongo),  published  at  Bergamo  in 
1583-1584. 


CO 


COw 

CO      133 


J  009. 


^0t9, 


V 

•t 

V 

fOD 

IDD 

ICC 

VCD 

VM 


St  09, 


IDD 
IDD 


CO 

OO 


VII  CID 

IDD  «="  CO 

IPO  «»«o 

OD  «>  «»' 


toti. 


foot. 


Iiec. 


The  Hindu-Arabic  Notation.  —  What  are 
commonly  called  the  Arabic  numerals  are  of 
Hindu  origin.  The  earliest  trace  we  have  of 
them  is  in  certain  inscriptions  of  the  third 
century  B.C.,  cut  on  stone  in  India  in  the  time 
of  King  Asoka.  The  following  table  shows 
the  earliest  forms:  — 


of 


undoubted  inscription  in  wliieli  zero  appears, 
however,  is  found  in  Gwalior,  India,  and  dates 
from  876  of  our  era,  although  there  is  one 
manuscript  that  probably  antedates  this  in 
which  a  dot  is  used  for  zero.  By  the  time  the 
place  value  was  established  the  numerals  had 
changed  to  such  forms  as  the  following:  — 


^'k  ^01  X«  T»r<^ 


f 


I 
I 
I 

0 
o 


-2. 
Z 


3 


V 

d 

8 


9 

V 


^    7 


8  9  10  I'O  30  40  60  60  70  80  90  100  200  1000 


c.  250  B.C. 
c.  100  B.C. 
c.  250  B.C. 
c.  150  B.C. 
c.  100  B.C. 
c.  200  A.D. 


Alii] 

A 


12     3     4     6 

I II  III  nil 

I  II  III  X  IXIIK    XX     7  ?         7W3} 
Ml     +    /^  G 

-■=    ^     U>1     Pofo  ^ 

c.i50a.i>. -=HiiFM5?cc5ux6    x<p© 
c.35o..i>.-.=s3^^^n<S3Cfo^       5;^cf.<:^y?r 

It  will  bo  observed  that  the  zero  does  not 
appear,  but  that  separate  symbols  for  10,  20, 
and  so  on  are  necessary.  This  was  the  case 
in  many  ancient  systems  of  notation. 

Without  the  zero  it  is  impossible  to  have  a 
place  value,  and  since  the  oldest  inscription  in 
which  the  place  value  is  evident  dates  from 
595  of  our  era,  we  may  say  that  the  zero  was 
a  product  of  the  si.xth  century.     The  earliest 


It  is  uncertain  when  the  numerals  began  to 
be  known  in  Europe,  but  by  the  tenth  century 
they  had  reached  Spain  and  probably  were 
somewhat  known  in  Italy.  The  forms 
at  this  period  differ  somewhat  from  those 
of  India,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table 
on  the  following  page. 

Among  the   earliest  writers   of  promi- 
nence  to   recognize   the   value   of  these 
numerals   was    Fibonacci,    Gerbert,   and 
Sacrobosco  (qq.v.).     After  printing  from 
movable     type    was    invented,    in    the 
fifteenth  century,  the  forms  of  the  nu- 
merals, like  those  of  the  letters,  became 
quite   definitely  fixed,  although   there  is 
7"       still  some  variation  in  different  countries, 
particularly  in  the  written  notation. 
Scales  of  Notation.  —  Our  common  system 
of   notation    is   based   upon   the   scale   of   ten. 
For  exiimi)le,  2405  means  5  units +  0  tens +  4 
times  the  s(iuare  of    10  +  2  times  the  cube  of 
10.     This  comes  from  the  fact   that  we  have 
ten  fingers,  and  the  fingers  formed  the  primi- 
tive   abacus.     (See    Ab.\cus;   Fincer    Reck- 
oning.)    It   is   apparent,    however,   that   sys- 
tems of  notation  might  be  devised  on  various 
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scales.  For  example,  if  the  scale  of  twelve 
were  selected,  we  should  need  two  more  nu- 
merals, say  t  for  ten  and  e  for  eleven.  Then  the 
number  9t3e  would  mean  11  +  312  4- 10-12  2 
+  912^  and  this  would  be  17,039  on  our 
ordinary  scale  of  ten.  In  some  respects  the 
scale  of  twelve  would  be  more  convenient  than 
the  scale  of  ten.  For  example,  when  we  reduce 
the  most  commonlv  used  fractions  to  decimal 
forms  we  have:  k  =  0.5,  i  =  0.3333  +  ,  i  =  0.25, 
1  =  0.6666  +  ,  1  =  0.75,  J  =  0.125,  and  so  on. 
But  these  fractions  are  expressed  more  easily 
on  the  scale  of  twelve,  thus:  t  =  0.6,  |  =  0.4, 
i  =  0.3,  t  =  0.8,  f  =  0.9,  I  =  0.16,  and  so  on. 

Educationally,  the  study  of  different  scales 
of  notation  has  no  place  in  the  elementary 
school.  It  is  an  interesting  generalization 
in  algebra,  but  its  value  to  the  average  pupil 
is  ea.-ily  exhausted.  D.  E.  S. 

References:  — 
Hill,  G.  F.     On  the  Early  Use  of  Arabic  Numerals  in 

Europe.     Archaologia.     (London,  1910.) 
Smith.   D.   E.,  and   IC^kpinski,  L.  C.      Hindu-Arabic 
Numerals.     (Boston,  1911.) 

NOTEBOOK  METHOD.  — Many  secondary 

schools  and  some  elementary  schools  are  plac- 
ing an  increased  emphasis  upon  the  notebook 
as  a  means  of  recording  observations  and 
readings  in  history,  geography,  nature  study, 
elementary  science,  and  other  subjects.  It 
is  a  successful  device  for  holding  the  student 
responsible  for  results  and  for  directing  him 
toward  definite  and  accurate  impres.sions  and 
ideas.  As  a  method,  given  undue  importance, 
its  use  possesses  several  distinct  dangers. 
The    pupil    may    become    mechanical    in    the 


recording  of  notes,  without  bringing  reflection 
to  the  organization  of  his  experiences;  his  note- 
taking  may  become  a  mere  copying  of  the 
statements  of  teacher  or  text,  and  lead  to  waste 
in  recording  facts  which  are  uninijiortant  save 
as  preliminaries  in  obtaining  fundamental  con- 
clusions. H.  S. 

NOTION. —The  term  is  clo.sely  related 
to  the  term  idea,  but  usually  refers  to  an  idea 
which  is  not  clear,  or  to  that  aspect  of  an  idea 
which  is  not  explicit.  One  says  that  he  has 
a  notion  of  what  the  author  means,  but  no 
clear  idea.  The  term  is  very  little  used  in 
technical  writings.  C.  H.  J. 

NOTKER.  —  The  family  name  of  a  number 
of  famous  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages,  all  of 
whom  are  probably  related  to  one  another.  The 
earliest  of  these  was  Notker  Balhiihis,  or  the 
Stammerer  (c.  840-912),  who  was  educatea 
at  St.  Gall  and  there  studied  Greek,  Latin, 
music,  poetry,  and  the  Scrijjturcs.  He  became 
master  of  the  school  and  for  a  time  was  li- 
brarian. He  was  the  composer  of  poems  and 
songs,  including,  it  was  thought,  the  anthem 
Media  Vita  in  Morlc  Siimus,  and  introduced 
the  sequences  into  Germany.  He  was  the 
teacher  of  Xoiker  Physiciis,  who  showed  great 
ability  in  music,  painting,  writing,  and  medi- 
cine, and  won  favor  at  the  court  of  Otto  I. 

The  most  famous  member  of  the  family 
was  Notker  Labeo,  or  the  Thick-lipped  (c. 
950-1022),  a  nephew  of  Ekkehard  I.  He  was 
a  good  student  of  music,  poetry,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  the  Scriptures,  the  Church  Fathers, 
the  classics,  and  the  vernacular.  He  was  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  scholar  of  his  day,  but 
his  chief  title  to  fame  was  his  encouragement 
of  the  use  of  the  vernacular.  He  himself 
translated  a  number  of  works  into  Old  High 
German,  e.g.  Boethius,  De  conMlatiotie  phi- 
losophia:;  Capella,  De  nuptiis  Philologice  ei 
Mercurii;  Aristotle,  Dc  categoriis;  the  Psalms; 
Terence,  Attdria;  Vergil,  Eclogues.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  an  essay  in  German  on  musi- 
cal instruments.  The  surname  Teutonicus  was 
given  to  him  in  recognition  of  this  work.  In  a 
letter  found  at  Brussels  Notker  recommends 
the  study  of  the  classical  works  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  writings, 
and  urges  the  translation  into  the  vernacular 
for  greater  ease  of  comprehension. 

Of  greater  influence  than  his  predecessors 
was  Xotker  (c.  940-1508),  Bishop  of  Liege, 
formerly  Provost  of  St.  Gall,  with  which  he 
seems  always  to  have  been  in  touch.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  teacher  and  was  always  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  scholars  over  whom  he 
exercised  an  excellent  influence  and  to  whom 
he  willingly  gave  his  books.  Pujiils  flocked 
to  the  Cathedral  School  at  Liege,  where  pro- 
vision was  made  for  externs  or  lay  students, 
and  interns,  or  students  who  looked  to  the 
priesthood,    whither   they    were   sent    bj'   the 
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parents  and  clergy.  Liege  thus  became  a 
center  from  which  teachers  were  sent  to  most 
parts  of  northern  Europe.  Of  the  pupils 
who  had  studied  under  Notker  seven  attained 
to  bishoprics. 

References:  — 

Catholic   Encyclopedia,    s.v.  Notker,  and  the  referencea 

there  given. 
Cr.imer,  F.     Geschichte  der  Erziehung  und  des    Untcr- 

richts  in  den    Niederlanden,  pp.    94-100.       (Stral- 

sund,  1S43.) 
Meier,    G.      Notker    Balbubis.   Ausgewahlte   Schriften. 

Bibliothek    der    katholischcn    Pada^ogik,  Vol.    III. 

(Freiburg  im  Breisgau,   1890.) 

NOTRE  DAME,  SCHOOL  SISTERS  OF. 

—  See  Religious  Te-^vcuing  Orders  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

NOTRE  DAME,  UNIVERSITY  OF, 
NOTRE  DAME,  IND.  —  One  of  the  most 
famous  Catholic  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. It  was  founded  in  1!S42  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Edward  Sorin  and  was  chartered  in  1844  by 
the  Legislature  of  Indiana.  The  University 
is  conducted  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  Until  1865  only  a  college  of  arts  and 
letters  was  maintained.  In  that  year  the  col- 
lege of  science  was  added.  In  addition  there 
are  colleges  of  engineering  (1872),  architecture, 
and  law  (1869),  and  a  preparatory  school. 
Students  are  admitted  to  the  college  after 
graduation  from  a  four-year  high  school.  The 
usual  degrees  are  conferred  on  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  on  completing  the  ap- 
propriate courses  (three  years  in  the  college 
of  law,  four  years  in  the  other  colleges). 
Twenty  buildings,  valued  with  their  equip- 
ment and  apparatus  at  $2,800,000,  are  de- 
voted to  university  purposes.  From  the 
University  Press  is  issued  The  Ave  Maria,  a  lit- 
erary and  religious  magazine  with  contribu- 
tions from  the  best  writers  in  Europe  and 
America.  Notre  Dame  also  awards  each  year 
the  Laetare  Medal  to  some  Catholic  layman 
for  distinction  in  some  branch  of  learning.  The 
faculty  consists  of  85  members.  In  1911- 
1912  the  enrollment  of  students  was   987. 

NOTT,  ELIPHALET  (1773-1866).  —  Col- 
lege president;  was  born  at  Ashford,  Conn., 
June  25,  1773.  He  was  privately  educated 
and  was  graduated  from  Brown  University 
in  1795.  For  two  years  he  was  principal  of 
the  academy  at  Plainficld,  Conn.  Later  he 
went  as  a  missionary  to  Cherry  Valley,  N.Y., 
where  he  established  an  academy  and  scrveil 
as  both  pastor  and  teacher.  After  a  brief 
pastorate  at  Albany  he  accepted  in  1804  the 
presidency  of  Union  College,  which  he  held 
until  his  death.  Although  the  institution  was 
established  nine  years  before  he  became  its 
president.  Dr.  Nott  was  the  virtual  founder 
of  the  college.  He  was  a  member  of  its  board 
of  trustees  from  the  first;  and  it  was  during 
his  administration   that   it   rose  to   collegiate 


rank.  The  engineering  school,  the  medical 
school,  and  the  Dudley  observatory  were 
organized  during  his  administration.  The 
discipline  of  the  college  under  his  presidency 
was  parental.  He  made  military  drills  a  fea- 
ture of  the  collegiate  work  for  purposes  of 
physical  training;  and  he  introduced  courses 
in  gardening  and  agriculture.  He  was  active 
in  the  organization  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Education  (q.v.), 
and  was  its  second  president.  In  addition 
to  his  participation  in  various  national  and 
state  educational  movements,  he  was  an  ar- 
dent advocate  of  temperance,  antislavery, 
and  religious  and  civil  liberty.  He  was  a 
student  of  applied  physics  all  his  life,  and 
secured  patents  on  thirty  different  scientific 
devices.  One  of  these  was  the  first  stove  used 
for  burning  anthracite  coal.  His  publications 
include  Counsels  to  Young  Men  (1845),  Lec- 
tures on  Temperance  (1847),  and  numerous 
pamphlets  and  addresses.  He  died  at  Sche- 
nectady, N.Y.,  Jan.  29,  1866.  W.  S.  M. 
See  Union  College. 

Reference:  — 
Van  Santvoord,  C,  and  Lewis,  T.   Memoirs  of  Elipha 
let  Nott.     (New  York,  1876.) 

NOTTINGHAM,  UNIVERSITY  COL- 
LEGE, ENGLAND.  —An  institution  founded 
in  1881  by  the  "  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citi- 
zens of  Nottingham  for  the  advancement  of 
university  learning."  A  higher  literary  and 
scientific  education  is  provided  for  students 
over  sixteen  years  of  age.  A  Royal  Charter 
of  Incorporation  was  obtained  by  the  college 
in  1903.  The  following  departments  are 
maintained:  language  and  literature,  includ- 
ing most  of  the  "  arts  "  subjects;  chemistry 
and  metallurgy;  physics  and  mathematics; 
natural  sciences;  engineering.  A  Day  Train- 
ing Department  is  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  Board  of  Education.  In  the  techni- 
cal branches,  courses  with  a  special  bearing 
on  the  local  lace  and  hosiery  industry  are  pro- 
vided. There  are  no  conditions  of  admission 
beyond  general  fitness  to  profit  by  the  courses. 

The  College  does  not  grant  degrees,  but  pre- 
pares students  for  the  examinations  of  the 
Universitv  of  London,  The  title  of  Associ- 
ate of  Universitv  College,  Nottingham  may, 
however,  be  conferred.  The  College  also  has 
power  to  grant  a  diploma  in  mining  engineer- 
ing. The  majority  of  the  students  are  en- 
rolled in  the  evening  classes.  The  enrollment 
in  1910  was  607  day  and  1718  evening  stu- 
dents. The  College  receives  grants  from  the 
Treasury,  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Not- 
tingham" City  and  County  Councils,  and 
subscriptions  for  special  purposes  from  many 
private  sources,  e.g.  the  Drapers'  Company. 

Reference:  — 

England,  Hoard   of  Education.      Reports  from  Univer- 
sities and  University  Colleges.     (London,  annual.) 
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NOWELL,  ALEXANDER  (''1.-107-1602). — 
])c;in  (if  St.  I'luil's  ami  iMlucatiduist  of  (Jiiceri 
Klizaliclh's  reign,  born  at  Head  Hall,  Whalley, 
Laiiea.shire.  Alexaiuler  was  educated  at  Mid- 
dleton,  near  Maiiehe.ster,  and  "cnteredBra.se- 
nosc  College  at  the  age  of  thirteen  (i.e.  1.520) ;  he 
resided  there  thirt<!en  years;  and  he  afterwards 
bestowed  on  the  society  thirteen  scholarships." 
He  is  said  to  have  taught  the  textbook  of 
Rudolphus  Agrieola  at  twenty  years  of  age. 
In  1543  he  became  Master  of  Westminster 
School,  described  as  being  then  "  the  chief 
seminary  in  the  kingdom,"  which  post  he  held 
till  155.5,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas 
Udall  iq.v.).  Nowell  was  cliligent  in  teaching 
Terence  for  "  pure  language  "  and  the  original 
Greek  of  St.  Luke's  Gosi^el  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  for  "  true  religion."  Nowell  was 
made  a  Prebendary  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  in  1553  was  elected  ^LP.  for  Leo  in  Corn- 
wall, from  which  position  he  was  required  to 
retire  on  the  ground  of  "  having  a  voice  in  the 
Convocation-house."  After  a  few  years  in 
e.xile  during  Mary's  reign,  he  returned  and  was 
made  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Nowell  was  a  con- 
sulting educationist  in  the  establishment  of 
schools.  The  Skinners'  Company  School  at 
Tonbridge  (established  by  Sir  Andrew  Judd) 
brought  their  statutes  for  re\-ision  to  Nowell. 
He  himself  founded  a  grammar  school  at 
IMiddleton  in  Lancashire  and  provided  scholar- 
ships at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  He  drew 
up  the  statutes  for  the  organized  Friars  school 
at  Bangor,  and  nominated  the  schoolmaster 
at  Colchester.  He  himself  was  actually  prin- 
cipal of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  for  a  short 
time.  But,  as  an  educationist,  Nowell's  name 
is  most  closely  associated  with  the  catechisms 
which  he  drew  up  and  presented  to  Convoca- 
tion in  1562.  These  seem  to  have  been  three 
in  number;  a  larger  one  suitable  for  Universi- 
ties drawn  up  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, which  summarized  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  written  in  Latin,  and 
fir.^t  printed  in  1570.  Tliis  was  translated  into 
Enghsh  by  Thomas  Norton  in  the  same  year, 
1570.  The  middle  (size)  catechism  was  also 
published  in  Latin  in  1570  and  translated  into 
English  by  Thomas  Norton  in  1572.  The 
Catechismus  parvus  was  published  in  1572. 
All  the  sizes  were  translated  into  Greek  by 
William  Whitaker.  The  small  catechism  of 
Nowell  took  its  position  in  the  school  manual  of 
religion  as  the  chief  and  was  used  in  the  English 
schools  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. F.  W. 

See  Catechisms. 

References;  — 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

Chdrton,  R.ilph.  Life  of  Alexander  Nowell.  (Ox- 
ford, 1809.) 

CoRRiE,  G.  E.  A  large  Catechism  written  in  Latin 
by  Alexander  Noit'ell,  Dean  of  St.  PauVs:  together 
with  the  sajne  catechism  translated  into  English  by 
Thomas  Norton.  Edited  for  the  Parker  Society. 
(Cambridge,  1853.) 


jAConaoN,  W.      Catechisms.     Latin  text  with  Preface. 

This  is  the  larger  Catochism.      (Oxford,    IH-l-l.J 
Wat-so.v,  Kostkr.      English  Grammar  Schools  to  1060, 

(Cambridge,  1908.) 

NOVA  SCOTIA,   EDUCATION   IN. —See 

C.\.NAD.\,    EdUC.VTIU.N'    In. 

NOVA  SYL VARUM.  —  See  Bacon,  Francis. 
NOVUM  ORGANUM.  — See  Bacon,  FnA.\- 


NUMERALS.  —  Sec  Not.^tion. 

NUMBER.  —  The  primitive  idea  of  number 
was  that  of  a  collection  of  units,  unity  itself 
being  excluded.  (See  L'nity.)  It  was  not 
until  about  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  the  view  of  unity  as  the  source 
of  number,  but  not  itself  a  nundjer,  was  modi- 
fied. This  is  only  one  of  many  extensions  of 
the  primitive  idea,  others  being  seen  in  the 
gradual  inclusion  of  fractions,  irrational  num- 
bers, complex  numbers,  transcendental  numbers 
(qq.v.),  and  so  on.  There  is  no  satisfactory 
elementary  definition  of  number  that  covers 
all  of  the  possible  types,  but  Newton's  defini- 
tion of  number  as  the  ratio  of  one  quantity  to 
another  quantity  of  the  same  kind  answers 
the  purposes  fairly  well.  Thus  the  ratio  of 
4  ft.  to  1  ft.  gives  the  positive  integer  4,  and 
its  reciprocal  gives  the  positive  fraction  j. 
The  ratio  of  the  diagonal  to  the  side  of  a 
square  gives  the  irrational  number  V2,  and 
the  ratio  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  gives  the 
transcendental  number  n. 

The  distinction  between  abstract  and  con- 
crete number  is  modern,  number  being  es- 
sentially abstract  in  any  case.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  the  chstinction  appears  in 
several  works.  Trenchant  (1566),  for  exam- 
ple, speaks  of  the  absolute  or  abstract  and  the 
denominate  number  ( L'absolu  .  .  .  abstret  and 
le  denoinme).  In  his  category  of  denominate 
numbers  he  included  not  only  3  ft.,  but  3 
fourths  (f).      (See  Denominate  Nu.mbers.) 

One  of  the  oldest  classifications  of  numbers 
is  that  based  upon  finger  symbolism.  (See 
Finger  Reckoning.)  Numbers  were  divided 
into  digits  (fingers),  articles  (joints),  and  com- 
posites. In  the  geometry  attributed  to 
Bocthius  iq.v.)  these  three  classes  are  said  to 
be  due  to  "  the  ancients  "  (velercs  appellare 
consueverunt).  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  known  to  Pliny  (q.v.)  and  Apuleius, 
however,  because  they  both  speak  of  finger 
symbolism,  but  make  no  mention  of  these 
names.  The  digits  were  the  integers  from  one 
to  nine,  that  is,  below  the  "  first  limit  " 
(infra  primum  limitum),  which  was  ten. 
Since,  however,  one  was  not  considered  a  num- 
ber, the  digits  were  often  considered  to  be 
only  eight  in  number,  as  by  Peletier  (1549), 
who  says:    "  ce  sont  les  huict  figures,  2,  3,  4, 
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5,  6,  7,  8,  9."  It  is  only  in  relatively  modern 
times  that  the  word  has  come  thus  to  be  used 
to  represent  the  characters  instead  of  the 
numbers  themselves.  Gemma  Frisius  (1540), 
for  example,  uses  digit  to  mean  a  number, 
the  figures  being  called  characters  or  elements 
(characteres  sine  elementa). 

The     articles    were    the    multiples    of    ten, 
sometimes  limited  to  nine  in  number  (10,  20, 


NUMBER  FORM.  —  A  mode  of  imaging 
numbers,  peculiar  to  some  individuals.  Alost 
individuals,  in  thinking  of  numbers,  make  use 
of  various  forms  of  mental  imagery,  differing 
according  to  their  individual  types,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, visual,  auditory,  or  mixed.  Those 
who  use  number  forms  are  visuahsts,  who 
arrange  the  numbers  in  a  definite  spatial  order 
with  reference  to  each  other,   and  with  each 
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.  .  .  90),  but  usually  unlimited  (et  in 
iufinituyii  progressi,  as  a  work  often  ascribed 
to  Boethius  gives  it).  Articles  were  later 
called  "  decimal  numbers  "  {numbre  desenal, 
Pellos,  1492;  lo  numero  decenale,  Ortega, 
1515),  and  as  such  they  finally  disappeared. 

The  composites  were  numbers  composed 
of  articles  and  digits,  as  17,48,  256,  etc.  The 
word,  however,  had  another  meaning;  namely, 
that  of  a  number  that  is  not  prime.  This 
latter  meaning  finally  dominated  the  other, 
and  is  the  one  now  recognized.  On  account 
of  this  double  meaning  some  writers  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  spoke  of  a 
digit  plus  an  article  as  a  mixed  number  (q.v.) 
or  a  compound  number  (q.v.),  terms  that  have 
since  been  applied  to  other  forms  of  number. 

The  oldest  known  manuscript  on  arithmetic  in 
the  English  language,  perhaps  of  c.  1300,  has 
this  classification:  "  Some  numbur  is  called 
digitus  latine,  a  digit  in  englys.  Somme  numbur 
is  called  articulus  latine.  An  Articul  in  englj-s. 
Some  nombur  is  called  a  composyt  in  englys." 
This  classification  was  found  in  most  of  the 
medieval  books  on  theoretical  arithmetic, 
but  was  usually  wanting  in  the  commercial 
works.  It  was  unwieldy,  because  it  allowed 
for  only  eight  or  nine  digits,  but  an  unlimited 
number  of  articles  and  composites.  Many 
attempts  were  made  to  avoid  the  diflSculty, 
with  two  resulting  plans:  (1)  to  drop  the  whole 
thing,  as  Leonardo  of  Pisa  (q.v.)  did  at  the 
opening  of  the  thirteenth  century,  recognizing, 
as  Ramus  (q.v.)  did  much  later,  that  it  was 
puerile  and  fruitless  (puerilis  et  sine  uUo  fructu) , 
or  (2)  to  attempt  to  classify  the  infinite  num- 
ber of  composites.  The  latter  plan  was  fol- 
lowed by  Sacrobosco  (q.v.)  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  who  elaborated  the  classification  of 
limits,  but  did  not  produce  a  system  that  any  one 
seems  to  have  understood. 

For  other  forms  of  number  see  the  following 
special  topics.  Figurate  Numbeii.s;  Frac- 
tions; Irrational  Numbers;  Mixed  Num- 
bers; Negative  Numbers.  D.  E.  s. 


number  occupying  a  definite  spatial  posi- 
tion. The  spatial  relationships  which  the 
numbers  thus  assume  are  various,  but  the 
form  always  remains  the  same  in  the  same 
individual.  The  figure  shows  two  such  num- 
ber forms,  the  first  of  which  was  used  by 
a  student  and  the  second  of  wliich  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  first  at  a  later  period.  It  has 
been  held  that  thinking  of   numbers  in  such 


concrete  terms  is  an  awkward  mode  of  con- 
ceiving the  number  relationsiiips,  but  those 
who  use  number  forms  assert  that  they  are 
very  useful,  jiarticularly  in  connection  with  the 
keeping  of  engagements  and  tiic  remembering 
of  dates  in  history,  etc.  Similar  forms  arc 
often  used  in  connection  with  the  thinking  of 
the  days  of  the  week,  months  of  the  year,  and 
the  seasons.  There  is  some  evidence  to  show 
that  the  tendency  to  think  in  terms  of  such 
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forms  is  inherited,  as  the  tendency  seems  to  be 
common  to  members  of  the  same  family.  In 
general,  tiiese  phenomena  may  be  grouped 
under  the  class  of  phenomena  called  synaathc- 
sia.  Syna;sthesias  are  hehl  by  some  authorities 
to  be  more  frequently  found  in  adolescents 
than  persons  of  other  ages.  E.  H.  C 
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NUMBER,  PSYCHOLOGY  OF.  —  Psy- 
chologically there  is  a  static  of  evolution  of 
consciousness  of  quantity  which  precedes  the 
development  of  the  number  idea.  One  rec- 
ognizes the  presence  of  all  the  articles  of  fur- 
niture in  his  room,  or  the  withdrawal  of 
familiar  articles,  without  going  through  the 
elaborate  process  of  counting.  Animals  are 
able  to  recognize  that  one  of  their  young  has 
been  taken  away  without  being  able  to  count. 
This  direct  recognition  of  quantitj-  is,  however, 
very  limited.  As  soon  as  the  objects  grow  at 
all  numerous  a  special  system  of  one  to  one 
designation  must  be  developed  or  the  individ- 
ual object  will  be  lost  in  the  mass.  This 
necessity  of  marking  the  objects  in  large  groups 
undoubtedly  furnished  the  practical  motive 
which  drove  primitive  man  to  the  use  of  his 
fingers  and  to  the  use  of  pebbles,  shells,  or  other 
devices  for  counting. 

After  a  number  system  was  developed,  the 
next  stage  of  development  consisted  in  the 
discovery  of  number  relations.  Given  three 
objects  and  two  objects,  there  is  always  a  like 
result  from  the  bringing  together  of  the  two 
groups.  The  discovery  of  the  relations  of  num- 
bers was  a  slow  process.  The  ancient  Greeks 
were  greatly  interested  in  certain  characteristics 
of  number  groups  and  built  up  a  body  of 
speculative  philosophy  around  such  simple 
matters  as  the  indivisibility  of  prime  num- 
bers. In  sharp  contrast,  however,  to  their 
large  contributions  to  geometry,  they  did  not 
contribute  to  the  technique  of  number  ma- 
nipulation to  any  great  extent. 

The  slow  evolution  of  number  ideas  in  the 
western  world  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
clumsy  and  unsuggcstive  terminology  which 
grew  up  especially  in  the  written  symbols. 

From  a  purely  psychological  point  of  view, 
one  further  general  consideration  may  be 
pointed  out.  It  is  often  urged  that  number 
problems  be  made  concrete,  that  the  interests 
of  children  in  the  schools  may  be  aroused  by 
combining  number  work  and  shop  work.  In- 
deed, some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
number  operations  be  allowed  to  arise  inci- 
dentally out  of  school  work,  the  number  work 
being  motivated  by  the  necessities  of  measure- 
ment which  confront  the  pupil.     In  rejily  to 


those  proposed  reforms,  it  is  to  be  pointed  out 
that  the  number  idea  is  an  abstract  idea, 
different  in  character  from  the  idea  which  is  de- 
rived directly  from  the  insi)cction  or  nianii)ula- 
tion  of  any  object.  The  number  idea  develops 
by  the  cultivation  of  a  technique  of  num- 
ber ojxTations  wholly  different  in  cliaracter 
from  the  technique  of  direct  constructive 
manipulation.  That  this  abstract,  highly 
developed  system  of  ideas  will  ever  grow  up  in- 
cidentally is  an  idle  hope.  Number  con- 
sciousness must  be  carefully  cultivated,  and 
number  operations  mu.st  be  mastered  by  a 
concentration  of  attention  on  these  opera- 
tions. No  amount  of  illustrative  material  will 
give  rise  to  number  ideas.  C.  11.  J. 
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NUMBER   WORK.  —  See  Mental  Arith- 
metic. 
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See  NoT.\TiON'. 


NUNS.  —  See  Convent  School;  Reli- 
gious Te-\chi.\g  Orders  of  the  Ro.m.\n 
Catholic  Church. 

NURSERY.  —  See  Infant  Education; 
Kindergarten;  Nursery  Rhymes;  also 
Child  Psychology. 

NURSERY  RHYMES.  —  Those  rhymes, 
ditties  and  jingles,  rhythmic  stories  and  non- 
sense verses  that  have  been  recited  or  sung 
to  children  time  out  of  mind.  The  most  uni- 
versal of  them  are  sporadic  and  have  grown 
out  of  the  universal  personal  relation  of  mother 
and  child  —  others  are  the  debris  of  ancient 
folklore;  bits  of  old  ballads;  rhyming,  and 
therefore  easily  remembered,  riddles,  proverbs, 
etc.,  that  have  caught  the  ear  of  infancy. 
The  unerring  instinct  of  mother,  nurse,  and 
child  has  seized  upon  those  scraps  and  snatches 
which  were  best  suited  to  the  awakening 
senses  of  the  infant  and  without  knowing  that 
they  were  obeying  a  great  psycho-pedagogical 
law  mothers  and  nurses  have  for  centuries 
been  stimulating  the  sense  of  rln-me  and 
rhythm,  and  exciting  the  wonder,  fancy,  and 
imagination  of  the  children,  with  the  material 
that  awakens  the  best  response  and  has  the 
greatest  educative  value  at  the  infant  stage. 

The  elements  in  them  which  arc  so  attrac- 
tive to  the  infant  ear  and  mind,  are  doubtless, 
first  of  all,  the  rhyming  jingle,  as  in  Higglcdy 
piggledy  myfal  hen  ;  then,  perhaps,  the  nonsense 
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surprises,  as  in  Hey  diddle  diddle  the  cat  and 
the  fiddle;  Three  wise  men  of  Gotham;  I'll  tell 
you  a  stonj  about  Jack  a  Nonj;  and  thou  the 
dramatic  action  as  in  Little  Miss  Muffd  and 
Little  Jack  Horner.  The  most  popular  with 
children  are  generally  those  in  which  all  these 
elements  are  most  markedly  present. 

While  no  one  knows  when  or  where  the 
majority  of  these  nursery  rhymes  originated, 
many  of  them  can  be  traced  back  to  their 
sources;  but  it  would  overstep  our  space  to 
attempt  to  point  them  out.  Halliwcll  indi- 
cated the  origin  of  several,  but  many  more  have 
been  traced  since  he  wrote.  As  most  of  them 
have  been  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth 
for  centuries,  there  are  manj-  variants  of  them 
to  be  found  among  English-speaking  people 
everywhere,  and  the  part  of  England  from  which 
the  early  settlers  of  certain  sections  of  the 
United  States  came  may  often  be  suggested 
by  the  variant  of  a  nursery  rhyme  which  pre- 
vails among  them  to-day. 

Early  Collections  of  Nursery  Rh3rmes.  — 
Orall)'  current  for  centuries,  this  "  light  litera- 
ture of  the  infant  scholar,"  snatches  of  which 
are  caught  in  the  literature  of  all  the  ages,  was 
not  collected  in  English  until  about  the  year 
1756,  when  John  Ncwbery,  Oliver  Goldsmith's 
friend  and  publisher,  brought  out  in  London 
Mother  Goose  Melody,  Sonnets  for  the  Cradle,  in 
Two  Parts.  "  Part  I,"  ran  the  title,  "  contains 
the  celebrated  songs  and  lullabies  of  the  good 
old  nurses  calculated  to  amuse  the  children  and 
to  excite  them  to  sleep;  Part  II,  those  of  that 
sweet  songster  and  nurse  of  wit  and  humor, 
Master  William  Shakespeare,  embellished  with 
cuts  and  illustrated  with  notes  and  maxims, 
historical,  philosophical,  and  critical."  It  was 
almost  immediately  afterwards  reprinted  by 
Isaiah  Thomas,  the  famous  printer  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

The  immediate  source  of  the  name  Mother 
Goose  is  to  be  found  in  Les  Contes  de  ma  Mere 
rOye  —  the  title  which  Charles  Perrault  chose 
for  his  collection  of  fairy  tales  published  in 
French  in  1697.  These  were  not  published 
in  English  until  1729,  but  Moedcr  de  Gam  and 
Mother  Goose  were  already  familiar  in  nursery 
rhymes  which  had  been  orally  current  for 
many  years,  and  John  Newbery  appropriated 
the  name  Mother  Goose  for  more  than  one 
of  his  little  books. 

At  the  time  this  book  was  compiled  Oliver 
Goldsmith  was  in  the  constant  em])loy  of  the 
publisher  Newbery,  editing  his  little  books, 
concocting  his  advertisements,  writing  his  pref- 
aces, devising  his  title  pages,  etc.;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  and  Newbery  made  this 
collection  together.  The  imrsery  rhymes  are 
annotated  in  a  jocose  and  sometimes  rather 
coarse  style  that  would  hardly  suit  modern 
tastes. 

This  collection  went  through  a  few  editions 
in  England  and  in  America  and  then,  ui'der 
the  influence  of  the  dreary  tendencies  of  the 


time,  the  nursery  rhymes  were  neglected  for 
a  long  period  in  books,  though  they  continued 
to  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  and  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  their  mothers  and  nurses. 

Some  of  them,  however,  were  from  time  to 
time  appended  as  "  fillers  "to  other  little  books 
by  Newbery  and  other  publishers  of  books 
for  children  who  immediately  succeeded  him, 
and  Joseph  Ritson  published  in  ISIO  a  collec- 
tion of  them  under  the  title  of  Gammer  Gur- 
ton's  Garland,  or  the  Nursery  Parriassus,  a 
Choice  Collection  of  Pretty  Songs  and  Verses 
for  the  Amusement  of  all  Little  Good  Children 
who  can  neither  read  nor  run. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  interest  in  folk- 
lore the  nursery  rhymes  naturally  attracted 
the  attention  of  students  and  collectors,  and 
in  1841  Halliwell  printed  his  first  collection 
for  the  Percy  Society.  Halliwell  has  enriched 
his  collection  of  these  rhymes  and  jingles  with 
many  valuable  notes,  and  his  book  has  been 
the  storehouse  from  which  all  the  later  collec- 
tions of  nursery  rhymes  have  been  taken. 
Although  he  utilized  the  collections  already 
made,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
rhymes  in  his  book  were  collected  for  the  first 
time  from  oral  tradition,  as  his  collection 
is  much  larger  than  any  other.  But  the  New- 
bery book  was  evidently  unknown  to  him  or 
to  Ritson,  as  neither  of  them  makes  any 
reference  to  it  in  his  preface.  It  was  really 
not  until  1844,  or  thereabouts,  that  the  collec- 
tion took  strong  hold  of  the  American  people, 
although,  of  course,  the  rhymes  had  been  im- 
ported into  the  country  and  were  orally  cur- 
rent here,  as  in  the  mother  country,  from  the 
earliest  colonial  days.  The  Boston  editions 
of  Monroe  and  Francis,  issued  between  1824 
and  1860,  have  probably  tended  more  than 
anything  else  to  keep  Mother  Goose  alive  in 
this  country.  The  most  complete  edition, 
which  included  Halliwell's  notes  and  nearly 
all  the  illustrations  that  had  been  made  up  to 
that  time  for  The  Nursery  Rhymes,  called 
the  Camden  Edition,  and  compiled  by  Mrs. 
Valentine,  was  published  sometime  after  the 
latter  date.     It  is  now  out  of  print  and  scarce. 

An  absurd  story  was  set  on  foot  in  the  preface 
to  an  edition  of  the  nursery  rhymes  pubHshed 
in  1877  to  the  effect  that  Mother  Goose  was 
a  Boston  woman  and  that  she  wrote  and  her 
husband,  a  printer,  published  the  first  col- 
lection of  the  nursery  rhymes  in  1719.  The 
story  is  based  on  the  statement  of  some  one 
who  thought  he  had  once  seen  a  fragment  of 
such  a  book,  but  no  one  else  ever  saw  or  heard 
of  it.  Mr.  W.  II.  Whitmore's  The  original 
Mother  Goose  Melody,  1892,  tells  all  that  can 
be  told  of  the  story  and  utterly  explodes  the 
myth  of  a  Boston  Mother  Goose. 

Analysis.  —  The  best  way,  perhaps,  to  study 
the  rang(>  of  the  English  nursery  rhymes  in 
order  to  get  a  view  of  their  educational  value 
and  interest,  is  in  certain  divisions  and  groups 
which  to  some  extent  follow  the  jirogrcss  of  the 
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devplopmont  of  the  porccptions  ami  intorpsts 
of  t lie  cliildriMi.  (I)  Tlu"  ^lothcr-play  division 
contains  those  nursery  rhymes  whicii  f;ro\v  out 
of  tlie  intimate  i)ersoiial  rehitionsiii])  of  niotlier 
and  child:  the  groups  in  which  are  the  lullabies, 
cradle  songs,  slumber  songs,  etc.;  the  fingcT 
plays  and  other  games  of  mother  and  child. 
(H)  The  Mother-stories  division  comjirises 
stories  about  animals;  stories  about  other  peo- 
ple; the  tinu's,  seasons,  etc.;  rhyming  ABC's; 
proverbs  and  riddles;  paradoxes,  etc.;  cumu- 
lative stories.  (Ill)  The  ('hild-i)lay  division 
includes  counting-out  rhymes  and  children's 
games. 

The  Mother-play  Division.  —  The  first  thing 
the  baby  hears  is  the  lidlalnj  or  the  cradle  song, 
such  as  Hush  a  bye,  baby,  etc.  —  The  earliest 
nursery  rhymes  said  or  sung  to  the  infant  are 
accompanied  by  movements  and  gestures; 
the  sense  of  touch  is  used  to  aid  the  memory. 
Some  of  these  are  called  finger  plays,  su(di  as 
Pat  a  Cake,  Pat  a  Cake ;  Tickle  ye,  tickle  yc  in 
your  hand;  Brow  Bender;  Dance  Thumbkin, 
dance,  etc.;  and  with  their  appropriate  move- 
ments they  are  among  the  first  games  that 
awaken  childish  glee.  The  feet  as  well  as  the 
fingers  figure  in  some  of  these,  such  as  This 
little  pig  went  to  market. 

Froebel,  the  founder  of  the  kindergarten,  first 
made  definite  educational  application  of  these 
plays  and  tales.  The  first  collection  of  these, 
the  Mutter-  und  Koselieder,  was  published  in  1S44. 
(See  further,  Froebel  and  Kindergarten.) 

Other  rhyming  games  with  movements  in  the 
division  of  mother  plays  are  the  Dancing  and  See- 
saw rhymes,  .such  as  Dance,  little  baby;  See-saw 
secradown  ;  Ride  a  Cock-hor.'>e,  etc. 

The  Mother-stories  Division.  —  In  this  divi- 
sion children  early  make  acquaintances  with 
animals  and  their  doings  as  in  Ding  Dong  Bell; 
Three  Little  Kittens;  I  love  Little  Pu.'i.^y;  etc. 
Stories  about  other  children  and  the  doings 
of  older  folk  such  as  Little  Boy  Blue;  Robin 
and  Richard  ;  Jack  and  Gill ;  Little  Tom  Tucker ; 
Tom,  Tom,  the  Piper's  Son  form  another  con- 
siderable group.  The  flight  of  time,  days  and 
nights,  weeks,  months,  and  years,  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  the  seasons  and  the  weather, 
etc.,  furnish  subjects  for  another,  which  may 
be  illustrated  by  Cock  Crows  in  the  Morn; 
March  Winds  and  May  Flowers;  Thirty  Days 
hath  September;  Rainbow  at  Night,  etc.  The 
most  typical  of  the  rhyming  ABC's,  of  which 
there  are  several,  is  A  ivas  an  apple  pie;  of  the 
riddles.  Two  legs  sat  upon  three  legs;  Old  Mother 
Tmtchett ;  of  the  proverbs.  See  a  pin  and  pick  it 
up;  of  the  paradoxes.  Three  children  sliding 
on  the  ice ;  There  ivas  a  man  of  our  town ;  If  all 
the  world  iras  apple  pic  ;  There  ivas  an  old  iroman 
and  what  do  you  think  ?  The  man  in  the  icilder- 
ness  asked  me.  The  cumulative  stories,  of 
which  This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built  or  The 
Old  \Voman  and  her  pig  may  be  taken  as  the 
type,  are  among  the  oldest  known  in  this 
group.     No  form  of  narrative  is  so  easy  to  re- 


memher  as  this,  —  and  it  is  small  wonder  that 
it  is  one  which  particularly  appeals  to  the  child. 

The  Child-play  Division.  —  The  third  di\'i- 
sion  into  which  the  nursery  rhymes  fall,  that 
of  child  play,  embraces  the  important  group 
of  "  counting-out  rhymes  "  in  whiidi  the  fingers 
an^  emi)l()yed;  of  these  there  arc  literally 
hundreds,  each  with  countless  variations  in 
dilTerent  districts.  Familiar  examples  are 
Eeny,  meeny,  miny,  mo;  Lnlery,  mintery,  cutery, 
corn;  Eena,  deena,  dina,  duss;  Handy,  pandy, 
Jacky,  dandy;  Query,  two-ry,  ickery  Ann.  The 
subject  of  the  rhymes  of  this  class  has 
been  very  fully  treated  by  Mr.  H.  Car- 
rington  Bolton  in  his  Counting-out  Rhymes  of 
Children  (London,  1888).  This  group  also 
includes  dramatic  games  and  games  of  skill 
and  chance.  Miss  Alice  B.  Gomme  in  her 
Study  of  Children's  Games  has  classified  all 
the  dramatic  games  under  the  incidents  which 
show  the  customs  and  rites  from  w^hich 
the  games  have  descended.  The  customs 
shown  in  the  games  are,  among  others,  those 
connected  with  marriage,  love,  and  courtship, 
funerals,  harvest,  well  worship,  tree  worship, 
foundation  sacrifice,  witches,  child-stealing, 
and  divination.  There  are  contests  between 
two  rival  parties  for  the  taking  of  prisoners  and 
the  possession  of  ground  territory,  and  contests 
between  animals  of  prey  and  their  victims; 
those  games  dealing  with  marriage,  love  and 
courtship,  funerals,  and  harvest,  are  the  most 
popular  and  the  most  widespread.  Among 
these  games  may  be  mentioned  ;  Nuts  in  May ; 
Here  we  go  round  the  Mulberry  Bush;  London 
Bridge ;  Orange  and  Lemons.  The  guessing 
game  of  Buck,  buck,  how  many  fingers  do  I 
hold  upf  through  the  modern  Italian  mora 
has  been  traced  to  ancient  Greece. 

Distribution  of  the  Nursery  Rhymes.  —  The 
nursery  rhymes  furnish  a  rich  field  of  study 
from  the  historical  and  sociological  point  of 
view,  the  point  of  view  of  the  folklorist,  and 
many  others,  but  their  chief  interest  to  the 
educator  lies  in  the  foregoing  presentation. 
It  may,  however,  be  instructive  to  glance  at 
the  remarkable  distribution  of  the  nursery 
rhymes  all  over  the  world.  Every  nation  has 
its  nursery  rhymes  and  jingles  and  there  is  a 
very  close  family  resemblance  in  all  of  thorn. 
Counterparts  of  many  of  our  English  nursery 
rhymes  are  found  among  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
the  Zulus  of  South  Africa,  and  the  Indians  of 
North  America.  The  closest  resemblances  are 
to  be  found  among  those  nursery  rhymes  which 
are  concerned  with  things  personal  to  the 
mother  and  child,  the  lullabies,  the  finger 
play  and  dancing  games,  and  the  stories  of 
the  cumulative  order.  Those  in  the  other 
divisions  differ  somewhat  in  scheme  and 
general  idea,  and  still  more  in  detail,  espe- 
cially as  we  approach  the  didactic  rhymes, 
alphabets,  proverbs,  riddles,  and  paradoxes. 
National  characteristics,  religion,  climatic  and 
other    conditions,    of    course,    are    responsible 
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for  manj'  divergencies  of  detail.  U Amour 
and  Rondes  du  Mariage,  the  dancing  rhymes 
and  games  play  a  far  more  important  part  in 
children's  rhymes  and  games  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  than  in  our  more  Puritanical  collec- 
tion. The  devil  and  the  evil  eye  figure  very 
frequently  in  the  nursery  rhymes  of  Southern 
France  and  of  Italy,  and  these  bristle  with 
allusions  to  the  method  of  warding  off  the 
effect  of  the  jettatura,  such  as,  for  example: 
Si  tu  rencontrns  le  diablc?  Je  lui  fercii  mes 
cornes.  The  game  of  honcypots  as  played  in 
France  has  a  religious  and  a  superstitious  side  as 
well.  It  is  the  good  God  who  comes  to  buy  a 
pot  of  flowers;  when  the  selection  is  made,  the 
one  who  is  selected  is  treated  as  in  the  English 
game,  the  devil  is  supposed  to  get  the  one  God 
does  not  buy,  and  all  the  others  make  the  sign 
against  the  evil  eye  as  they  chase  him  away. 

But  perhaps  these  national  characteristics 
are  more  markedly  shown  in  all  languages 
in  the  children's  riddles  and  counting-out 
rhymes.  The  riddles,  many  of  them,  play 
on  the  same  words  and  subjects  as  do  ours; 
others  deal  with  matters  of  which  we  do  not 
openly  speak,  especially  among  our  little  ones; 
most  of  the  counting-out  rhymes  are  con- 
structed upon  pretty  much  the  same  plan  as 
our  own  familiar  groups  already  cited,  and  are 
as  numerous  and  varied;  some  of  them  also 
contain  things  which  we  could  not  tolerate,  and 
God  and  the  devil,  priests  and  nuns  con- 
stantly figure  in  them. 

The  German  Kinder-reimc,  Liedchen,  Spicle, 
and  Mdrchcii  are,  as  might  be  expected,  more 
fantastic  and  fanciful,  and  thus  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  character  of  the  Swedish  and  Dan- 
ish, which  have  a  peculiar  sweetness,  grace, 
and  charm.  The  children  of  Holland  and  the 
Flemish  folk  have  a  very  wide  range  of  tradi- 
tional nursery  literature,  and  in  sound  and  in 
sense  they  approach  very  closely  to  those  of 
England.  The  characteristics  of  the  people 
of  the  olden  times  come  out  here  very  strongly. 
Eating  and  drinking  and  wife-beating  figure 
prominently  in  them,  and  ships  and  cows  and 
sheep  take  the  place  of  other  objects  which 
figure  in  the  rhymes  of  other  countries. 

There  are  probably  more  nursery  rhymes 
in  China  than  can  be  found  in  England  and 
America.  Mr  Isaac  Taylor  Headland  has 
in  his  possession  over  six  hundred,  collected, 
for  the  most  part,  in  two  out  of  eighteen 
provinces.  In  many  of  these  rhymes  there 
are  features  common  to  our  own  Mother  Goose. 

C.  W. 
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NURSES,  CHILDREN'S.  —  Infant  Edu- 
cation'. 

NURSES  IN  SCHOOLS.  —  See  Medical  In- 
spection OF  Schools;  Contagious  Diseases. 

NURSING,  EDUCATION  FOR.  —  His- 
torical. —  Among  the  occupations  of  women, 
nursing  ranks  among  the  oldest.  It  is  indeed 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  a  time  in  human 
history  when  mothers  did  not  care  for  their 
children  and  for  the  sick  and  helpless  of  their 
families.  The  slowly  accumulated  skill  and 
knowledge  thus  gathered  through  the  experi- 
ence of  primitive  women,  and  passed  down 
by  trailition  to  successive  generations,  built 
up  the  rudiments  of  primitive  nursing,  which, 
mingled  with  those  superstitions  which  have 
ever  clustered  about  the  sick  bed,  became  a 
substantial  part  of  the  basis  of  primitive  medi- 
cine. The  records  of  ancient  civilizations, 
Egypt,  India,  Greece,  Rome,  show  the  growth 
of  medical  and  sanitary  knowledge,  discuss 
physicians  of  various  types,  describe  hospitals, 
and  lay  down  elaborate  procedures  for  the 
care  of  the  sick.  There  is  little  mention  made 
of  nurses,  but  it  seems  probable  that  certain 
nursing  services  were  rendered  by  the  "  temple- 
women  "  or  "  priestesses,"  since  it  was  the 
common  custom  to  bring  the  sick  to  the 
temples  for  healing,  where  religious  ceremonial 
could  be  combined  with  practical  measures  of 
care  or  treatment. 

Between  the  nurses  of  the  pre-Christian 
era  and  our  own  the  historical  links  are  broken, 
but  there  is  a  continuity  of  record  from  the 
days  of  the  early  Christian  workers  down  to 
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the  present  time.  With  tiie  diaconate  of  the 
early  ehiireh,  tlie  history  of  Christian  nursiiij; 
befjiii-s,  and  from  tlie  earHest  apostolie  days 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  ])oor  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  deacons  and  deaconesses,  who 
were  consecrated  by  the  church  and  ranked 
with  the  clergy.  Their  chief  functions  were 
to  visit  and  care  for  the  sick  in  their  homes, 
to  assist  the  needy  and  to  comfort  the  afflicted. 
They  also  brought  the  sick  with  them  into 
their  own  homes  to  be  car("d  for.  The  order 
grew  steadily,  spread  far  and  wide  into  other 
countries,  and  lasted  for  several  centuries. 
Eventually  it  became  so  strong  that  restric- 
tions were  placed  upon  its  activities  and  free- 
dom; it  was  brought  into  stricter  subjection 
to  the  clergy,  declined  in  imjiortanco,  and  was 
finally  abolished  altogether  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. 

The  order  of  deaconesses  may  well  be  looked 
upon  with  respect,  as  having  laid  the  founda- 
tion not  only  of  nursing  but  of  modern  works 
of  charity.  It  was  replaced  by  monastic  com- 
munities which  had  in  the  fifth  century  become 
numerous  and  important,  and  were  already 
exercising  guardianship,  under  the  control  of  the 
church,  over  the  hospitals  and  other  charitable 
institutions,  which  were  multiplying  in  response 
to  the  spirit  of  the  time.  With  these  commu- 
nities begins  the  history  of  the  religious  nursing 
orders  whose  work  among  the  sick  presents  a 
shining  record  of  heroic  and  devoted  service, 
covering  a  period  of  over  a  thousand  years. 
Among  the  more  famous  orders,  the  Francis- 
cans {q.v.),  the  Augustinians,  and  the  Benedic- 
tines iq.v.)  have  been  especially  noted  for  their 
work  among  the  sick.  For  twelve  hundred 
years  the  Augustinian  Sisters  formed  the  nurs- 
ing staff  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  Paris,  and  from 
this  ancient  order  came  the  hospital  sisters 
who  in  1G39  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  establish 
in  Canada  a  place  where  the  sick  could  be 
cared  for. 

There  were  many  other  nursing  orders  not 
all  truly  monastic  in  type.  The  Crusades  early 
in  the  Middle  Ages  brought  into  being  the  illus- 
trious military  nursing  orders,  and  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  became  famous  for  their  splendid 
system  of  hospitals,  an  interesting  example  of 
which  is  found  in  the  old  hospital  of  St.  John 
at  Valetta.  Other  nursing  orders  were  the  free 
secular  associations,  of  which  the  Beguines  of 
Belgium  formed  the  most  interesting  example. 
They  showed  an  effort  away  from  the  rigid 
formalism  of  the  monastery  toward  spon- 
taneous self-expression  in  work  and  life. 
Their  little  houses  clustered  around  the  hos- 
pital and  nursing  was  their  important  activity. 
One  of  the  most  famous  and  the  largest  of  all 
nursing  orders  is  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
founded  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  1634.  Re- 
cent data  showed  this  order  established  in 
twenty-four  countries,  and  working,  either 
serving  or  directing,  in  about  2000  hospitals 
and  other  institutions.     The  sisters  have  an 


lionoral)le  record  of  service  in  epidemics,  war, 
and  other  disasters',  and  st^veral  have  been 
decorated  by  France  with  the  Legion  d'Hon- 
neur.  Altogether,  the  records  of  th(!  religious 
nursing  orders  are  among  the  most  splendid 
pages  in  history  and  their  contributions  to 
human  welfare  among  the  most  valuable. 

The  sui)prcssion  of  the  monasteries  was 
followed  by  a  time  of  great  hardship  for  the 
sick  poor.  No  new  system  wuis  available  to 
replace  that  of  the  religious  orders,  the  sick 
were  more  and  more  relegated  to  the  care  of 
servants  and  attendants,  the  art  of.  nursing 
was  neglected,  the  status  of  the  nurse  became 
extremely  low.  Writers  agree  that  in  all 
matters  relating  to  hospitals  and  the  care  of 
the  sick  a  period  of  stagnation  set  in  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  sev(uit('enth  century, 
lasting  until  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth. 
The  condition  of  nursing  during  the  eighteenth 
century  is  clearlj-  shown  in  .John  Howard's 
reports  of  hospitals  and  lazarettos,  and  the 
typical  nurse  of  the  early  nineteenth  century 
has  been  immortalized  by  Dickens  in  Martin 
Chuzzleicit.  The  servant  nurses  of  this  period 
show  nursing  brought  down  to  a  state  of 
marked  degradation.  They  had  become  free 
from  any  control  or  supervision  of  women, 
and  were  everywhere  almost  entirely  subject 
to  male  officials.  They  were  ignorant  and  un- 
taught, overworked  and  underpaid,  ill-housed, 
ill-fed,  and  held  in  contempt.  No  elevating 
or  enlightening  influences  reached  them. 
Where  the  religious  orders  had  seen  in  their 
work  among  the  sick  a  direct  and  living  serv- 
ice to  God,  these  persons  saw  only  disagree- 
able, laborious  tasks,  illumined  neither  by 
religious  zeal  nor  by  scientific  knowledge. 
Nursing  became  simple,  hopeless  drudgery. 

Nineteenth  Century  Reforms:  Kaiserwerth. 
—  While  the  actual  reform  in  nursing  began 
with  the  founding  of  the  School  for  Deacon- 
esses at  Kaiserwerth  on  the  Rhine,  there  were 
various  factors  and  influences  leading  up  to  it. 
The  continued  existence  of  small  groups  or 
communities  of  women  selected  to  work  among 
the  sick  poor,  usually  in  connection  with  the 
church,  often  consecrated  with  religious  cere- 
monies, showed  that  the  order  of  deaconesses 
had  never  wholly  died  out.  The  form  only  had 
changed.  The  spirit  and  service  remained, 
and  these  groups  of  workers  among  the  sick 
and  poor  were  virtually  deaconesses.  The 
liope  of  reviving  the  ancient  churchly  order 
was  frequently  expressed  by  some  of  the  clergy 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  pamphlets 
were  written  urging  it.  Groups  of  such 
workers  were  seen  bj'  Pastor  Fliedner,  the 
founder  of  the  Kaiserwerth  Schools,  among 
the  Moravians  and  Mennonites  in  Holland, 
and  the  profound  impression  they  made  on 
him  had  doubtless  a  direct  influence  in  the 
formation  of  his  plans. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
and   earlv   in   the   nineteenth   centuries   there 
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were  interesting  attempts  at  formulating  in- 
struction in  nursing.  A  number  of  small 
nursing  manuals  appeared,  and  in  several 
places  courses  of  instruction  for  hospital 
attendants  were  offered.  The  more  note- 
worthy manuals  were  those  of  Dr.  May  (Un- 
lerricht  filr  Krankenwarler,  Mannheim,  17S4) 
and  Dr.  Pf abler  {Unlerrichl  fur  Personen  wclche 
Kranke  ivarten,  1793),  in  which  principles  of  nurs- 
ing as  well  as  details  were  discussed.  These  were 
widely  read  at  the  time,  and  may  be  looked 
upon  as  important  early  contributions  on  this 
subject. 

Courses  of  instruction  for  male  nurses  were 
established  in  Magdeburg,  Prussia,  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  institutes  for 
hospital  attendants  were  founded  in  Vienna 
in  1812;  in  Strassburg  in  1814;  and  at  the 
Charite  Hospital,  Berlin,  in  1830.  Writers 
of  the  day  speak  of  the  opposition  to  these 
efforts,  which  were  apparently  looked  upon 
as  a  dangerous  innovation.  The  courses 
offered  usually  covered  two  or  three  months, 
and  consisted  solely  of  lectures  by  physicians. 
There  could,  of  course,  be  no  practical 
teaching  without  nurses  to  teach  their  practice, 
and  thus  only  the  principles  of  nursing,  but 
not  nursing  itself,  could  be  taught.  A  cer- 
tificate was  given  at  the  School  for  Attend- 
ants in  Berlin,  and,  as  there  was  an  old  Prus- 
sian law  relating  to  these,  here  may  perhaps 
be  found  the  earliest  example  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  legal  status  for  nurses.  A  stimulus 
more  direct  perhaps  than  any  of  these,  was  the 
wonderful  activity  of  the  women  of  Germany 
in  hospitals  and  among  the  sick  during 
the  War  of  Freedom.  A  plea  for  a  definite 
revival  of  the  diaconate,  wliich  would  provide 
Christian  women  to  do  Christian  nursing,  was 
made  by  Fliedner,  who  points  to  the  work  of 
these  women  in  projecting  his  plans  for  the 
Training  School  for  Deaconesses,  which  was 
later  established  at  Kaiserwerth  and  jointly 
directed  and  developed  by  himself  and  his 
noble  wife  Fredericke.  The  importance  and 
significance  of  this  revival  of  the  evangelical 
order  of  deaconesses  can  only  be  fully  understood 
by  careful  study  of  the  movement  and  the  time. 
The  plan  of  training  embraced  many  activities, 
but  so  far  as  nursing  is  concerned  the  whole 
development  of  the  modern  system  may  be  traced 
directly  through  its  founder,  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, to  this  school  where  she  first  went  to  study 
nursing  methods. 

Tiie  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the 
system  of  training  in  nursing  was  based  were 
that  the  hospital  and  other  institutions  existed 
only  to  provide  suitable  places  for  training 
the  pupils;  that  systematic  and  continuous 
instruction  was  indispensable;  that  nurses 
could  not  be  narrow  specialists,  and  must  be 
thoroughly  prepared  in  every  phase  of  their 
work.  For  this  purpose  some  time  must  bo 
passed  in  each  department  to  insure  famili- 
arity  with    all;    and    most   important   of   all 


was  the  large  authority  given  to  the  woman  at 
the  head,  the  matron  who  was  made  respon- 
sible for  the  entire  arrangement  of  work,  its 
control  and  direction,  and  the  discipline  of 
the  pupils, — the  restoration  of  an  office  which 
had  long  been  extinct  in  the  civil  hospitals  of  the 
time.  The  general  plan  and  system  of  work 
was  substantially  that  of  the  modern  training 
school,  so  closely  have  the  lines  then  laid 
down  been  followed.  The  candidate  was  re- 
quired to  bring  letters  from  clergyman  and 
physician.  There  was  a  period  of  probation 
to  test  the  personal  and  moral  qualities,  as 
well  as  the  mental  and  physical.  There  was 
a  preparatory  department;  the  pupil  was 
under  no  expense  for  living  or  tuition,  and 
received  a  small  allowance.  The  work  was 
graded,  and  so  were  the  workers,  through 
several  ranks.  The  chain  of  responsibility 
was  unbroken  from  probationer  to  superin- 
tendent. 

Nursing  training  was  given  in  the  hospital, 
where  the  pupil  was  to  be  taught  the  care  of 
acute,  chronic,  and  special  cases,  and  parish 
or  visiting  nursing  among  the  poor,  thus  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  the  older  religious 
orders.  A  large  place  was  given  to  religious 
work,  and  nursing  was  but  one  branch  of  the 
training  of  deaconesses.  The  organization 
shows  strikingly  the  combined  influences  of 
ecclesiastical  and  military  ideals.  The  title 
of  Sister  (which  still  exists  in  many  European 
and  all  English  hospitals  to-day),  the  time 
devoted  to  religious  exercises  and  teaching, 
the  insistence  upon  self-sacrifice  as  a  part  of  a 
nurse's  armamentarium  came  down  from  the 
religious  nursing  orders.  The  sharply  defined 
organization  for  the  fixing  of  responsibility, 
deference  to  superiority  in  rank,  unquestion- 
ing obedience  to  command,  precision  of  orders, 
forms,  reports,  and  records,  all  bespeak  mili- 
tary traditions.  But  the  introduction  of  a 
system  of  training  and  teaching,  the  humane 
attitude  towards  patients  as  individuals,  the 
respect  for  labor,  the  comparative  freedom  of 
oiiinion  and  action  which  were  developed  at 
Kaiserwerth  were  all  new.  The  deaconess 
was  not  a  nun  under  another  garb.  She  rep- 
resented a  new  idea,  —  that  education  and 
training  for  work  were  essential.  Kaiser- 
werth, in  fact,  with  its  system  of  theory  and 
practice,  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  an 
early  instance  of  an  attempt  at  genuine  vo- 
cational education,  and  as  such  would  justly 
claim  to  have  set  in  motion  far-reaching  and 
permanent  influences. 

The  Kaiserwerth  deaconesses  now  number 
many  thousands.  They  have  Ijranch  houses 
all  over  Germany  and  in  foreign  countries; 
have  under  their  care  numerous  convalescent 
hospitals,  orphanages,  infant  schools,  special 
schools  for  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  though  the 
educational  system  and  ideals  of  the  Fliedners 
have  not  been  generally  maintained.  The  life 
and  work  of  the  deaconess  have  come  more  and 
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more  closely  under  clerical  control  ;  and  re- 
strictions, economic  on  the  one  hand,  and  in- 
tellectual and  social  on  the  other,  have  ])laced 
her  out  of  the  stream  of  nursiiif;  progress. 
In  parish  and  mission  work,  however,  she  is 
still  an  imiiortant  and  lieneficcnt  factor. 

From  Kaiscrwerth  came  the  imi)etus  which 
resulted  in  the  first  effort  in  England  to  give 
jiractical  training  to  nurses.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Fry  visited  Kaiscrwerth  in  1S40,  and  was  so 
deeply  impressed  with  its  system  and  methods 
that  on  her  return  she  brouglit  about  the 
establishment  in  London  of  an  Institute  for 
Nursing  which  was  connected  for  practical 
purposes  with  Guy's  Hospital.  In  1848  St. 
John's  House,  an  Anglican  Nursing  Order, 
and  connected  with  Kings  College  Hosjiital, 
was  founded  in  London.  The  preliminary 
])Ians  call  it  "  a  collegiate  institution  "  to 
l)repare  for  work  among  the  sick.  Several 
writers,  physicians  and  others  discussed  in  the 
periodicals  and  press  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  the  education  of  women  for  the  care  of 
the  sick,  and  iSouthey  contributed  in  his  Col- 
loquies ill  Society  an  interesting  and  suggestive 
presentation  of  the  subject  as  it  then  appeared. 
Plans,  projects,  and  actual  effort  had,  however, 
one  distinctive  feature.  They  provided  a 
religious  or  semireligious  order  of  workers, 
and  reproduced  with  more  or  less  fidelity  the 
forms  of  the   i)ast. 

The  Work  of  Florence  Nightingale .  — •  The 
creation  of  a  new  order,  the  estalilishment  of 
new  principles,  and  the  founding  of  a  system 
to  develop  and  perpetuate  them  was  the  work 
of  a  famous  English  woman,  Florence  Night- 
ingale. While  Miss  Nightingale  is  best  known 
throughout  the  w'orld  for  her  remarkable  work 
in  army  nursing  and  sanitary  reform  during 
the  Crimean  war,  her  greatest  contribution 
to  human  welfare  must  ever  lie  in  the  system 
of  education  in  nursing  which  she  originated, 
established,  and  virtually  endowed  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  in  1860.  Miss 
Nightingale  (born  in  1820)  came  of  a  family 
of  wealth,  social  position,  and  public  spirit. 
She  was  highly  and  thoroughly  educated  in 
mathematics,  natural  science,  classics,  and  lan- 
guages, and  had  traveled  extensively.  She 
was  by  nature  a  student  and  an  investigator. 
Careful  mental  training  and  discipline  placed 
her  in  a  position  to  work  effectively,  and  her 
natural  interest  in  the  sick,  which  was  dis- 
played at  an  early  age,  led  her  to  that  pro- 
longed and  searching  study  upon  which  her 
brilliant  achievements  in  sanitary  and  hospi- 
tal reform  rest.  She  sought  every  available 
opportunity  for  personal  observation  and 
study  of  the  sick  for  practical  experience, 
was  twice  at  Kaiscrwerth  in  training,  and 
devoted  years  to  a  careful  and  exhaustive 
study  of  hospitals,  organization,  and  nursing 
methods  in  every  European  country.  In  the 
awful  crises  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  English 
government  turned  to  her  as  the  one  person 


qualified  not  only  by  special  genius,  but  by 
special  and  severe  preparation,  to  handle  the 
colossal  problems  of  sickness  and  suffering  in 
the  army,  and  to  render  the  great  .services  which 
her  country  needed.  Her  experiences  and 
observations  there  are  embodied  in  invaluable 
works  on  sanitary  reform  in  the  army,  but  the 
vital  and  i)crnianent  results  of  her  work  were 
the  removal  of  old  conceptions  of  nursing  as  a 
charity,  a  self-sacrificing  labor  for  others,  a 
meritorious  act  leading  to  heaveidy  reward,  or 
a  penance;  and  the  recognition  of  inirsing  as  a 
part  of  sanitary  science,  and  of  pity  and  pallia- 
tion as  unacceptable  substitutes  for  preven- 
tion. Miss  Nightingale's  own  view  of  nursing 
should  be  presented.  "  Nursing  is  putting 
us  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  Nature 
to  restore  or  to  preserve  health, to  prevent  or  to 
cure  disease  or  injury  ...  to  enable  Nature 
to  set  up  her  restorative  processes;  to  expel 
the  intruder  disturbing  her  rules  of  liealth  and 
life.  .  .  .  Partly,  perhaps  mainly,  upon  nurs- 
ing must  depend  whether  Nature  succeeds  or 
fails  in  her  attempt  to  cure  sickness.  Nurs- 
ing is  therefore  to  help  the  patient  to  live. 
Nursing  is  an  art,  and  an  art  requiring  an  or- 
ganized practical  and  scientific  training.  For 
nursing  is  the  skilled  servant  of  medicine, 
surgery,  and  hygiene." 

The  Nightingale  School,  founded  by  the 
contributions  of  a  grateful  British  public  to 
Miss  Nightingale,  was  established  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis.  It  was  secular  and  nonsecta- 
rian.  It  had  a  close,  organic  relation  to  a  hos- 
pital of  high  standing  with  adequate  facilities 
for  teaching  and  experience.  All  practical 
work  was  based  on  careful  teaching.  Hos- 
pital officers  in  medical  and  nursing  depart- 
ments were  specially  paid  for  teaching;  the 
head  nurses  for  practical  teaching,  the  medical 
men  for  lecturing,  the  matron  for  organizing 
and  directing  the  work  of  the  pupils.  The 
school  in  its  educational  functions  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  hospital,  though  the  students 
were  subordinate  to  hospital  regime,  in  so  far 
as  work  was  concerned.  The  theoretical 
teaching  was  by  means  of  lectures,  pre- 
scribed reading,  and  written  reports.  The 
actual  instruction  in  the  beginning  covered 
but  one  year.  It  was  the  idea  of  the  school 
to  prepare  women  to  carry  this  system  of 
organization  and  training  out  into  other  hos- 
pitals and  infirmaries,  to  become,  as  it  were, 
pioneers  and  reformers,  and  this  plan  has  been 
faithfully  carried  out.  Preparation  for  pri- 
vate nursing  was  not  included  in  the  original 
plan,  but  nursing  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  was 
definitely  provided  for.  The  Nightingale 
system,  as  it  was  called,  spread  quickly  into 
the  hospitals  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ami  later 
found  its  way  into  various  European  countries. 
The  introduction  into  the  hospitals  of  a  body 
of  refined  and  educated  women  as  workers  and 
students  brought  about  in  them  a  striking 
transformation,    a    "  moral    renovation "     as 
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one  writer  called  it.  The  lessening  of  the 
mortality  rate,  the  rapid  advance  of  educa- 
tional and  scientific  work  and  experiment  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  the  rising  confidence  of 
the  public,  are  unquestionably  due  largely  to  the 
cooperation  with  the  physician  of  the  scien- 
tifically educated  modern  nurse. 

American  Advance.  —  In  America  the  first 
attempt  to  jirovide  instruction  for  hospital 
attendants  was  made  by  Dr.  Valentine  Sea- 
man, a  medical  officer  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, who  in  1789  established  there  a  course 
of  lectures  in  connection  with  the  Maternity 
Department.  Other  efforts  were  made  by  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  in  1839,  and 
by  the  Woman's  Hospital  in  1861,  while  in 
1862  the  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  in 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  opened  a  school  offering  a  year 
of  practice  and  training  in  the  hospital  with  a 
course  of  lectures  from  physicians,  to  which 
outsiders  were  admitted.  This  school  is  still 
in  existence  and  has  done  good  work. 

In  1873  three  important  training  schools 
were  established  in  this  country,  all  influenced 
directly  or  indirectly  by  Miss  Nightingale's 
teaching  and  system.  These  were  the  schools 
connected  with  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York, 
the  Connecticut  Training  School,  New  Haven, 
and  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  at 
Boston.  They  were  established  by  commit- 
tees or  bodies,  usually  of  women,  who  under- 
took to  provide  suitable  quarters  for  a  group 
of  students,  and  to  pay  for  theoretical  instruc- 
tion, seeking  only  opportunity  for  practical  in- 
struction and  training  in  the  hospital.  In  each 
instance,  as  in  the  establishment  of  the  Night- 
ingale School,  there  was  some  opposition  from 
medical  men,  who,  whether  satisfied  or  not  with 
the  existing  conditions,  were  unwilling  to  accept 
the  idea  of  educated  women  assisting  them 
in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick.  The 
students  paid  nothing  for  instruction  or  for 
living  expenses,  the  school  supplying  one  and 
the  hospital  the  other  in  return  for  services 
rendered.  Usually  also  the  hospital  paid  a 
small  allowance  monthly  to  the  students, 
designed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  uniforms, 
textbooks,  etc.  The  training  covered  one 
year  and  the  students  were  sent  out  into  fam- 
ilies during  the  second  year,  ostensibly  for 
practice  and  experience  in  private  nursing, 
but  in  reality  to  bring  in,  through  payment 
for  their  services,  additional  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  school  or  hospital.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  of  successful  work  a  cer- 
tificate was  given. 

The  effect  of  the  training  school  upon  the 
hospital  was  as  markedly  beneficial  in  tliis 
country  as  in  England,  and  shortly  hospitals 
grasped  the  economic  significance  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  began  to  establish  schools  of  their 
own. 

Medicine  and  surgery  were  making  rapid 
progress  and  bringing  about  a  great  expansion 
in  hospital  buildings  and  work.     Public  charity 


and  philanthropy  was  expressing  itself  in 
more  and  better  hospital  facilities,  and  more 
and  more  were  these  institutions  leaning  upon 
the  training  school.  The  rapid  growth  in 
training  schools  during  the  last  three  decades 
is  siiown  in  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  1911.  These  show:  in  1880, 
15  schools;  in  1890,  35  schools.  Statistics 
secured  by  Mr.  Sutton  and  published  in  his 
Hospital  and  Training  School  Directory  in 
1910  show  over  1300  training  schools  in  this 
country  at  that  date.  There  are  said  to  be 
about  30,000  students  in  the  training  schools 
of  the  country  at  this  date  (1913). 

These  schools  are  almost  universally  owned 
and  managed  by  hospitals,  whether  these  in- 
stitutions are  state,  municipal,  endowed,  or 
private  and  special  corporations.  The  respon- 
sibility of  the  school  is  readil}^  assumed  by  hos- 
pital authorities  for  the  following  direct  and 
definite  reasons,  and  others  more  or  less  subtle 
and  indirect:  first,  the  obvious  economy  of 
carrying  on  a  large,  essential,  and  highly  im- 
portant department  through  a  staff  of  stu- 
dent workers;  second,  the  fact  that  through 
such  a  body  under  a  proper  system  of  organi- 
zation, instruction,  and  supervision  an  effi- 
cient and  stable  system  of  nursing  is  insured; 
third,  the  ease,  if  educational  standards  are 
not  rigidly  enforced,  of  securing  a  sufficient 
number  of  student  workers;  fourth,  the  in- 
tangible but  valuable  asset  of  the  spirit  pre- 
vailing in  an  institution  where  the  workers  are 
all  seekers  after  knowledge  and  skill.  Under 
this  system  the  school  has  become  to  all  in- 
tents the  entire  working  staff  of  the  hospital, 
economic  and  other  considerations  pushing  its 
members,  while  still  students,  upward  into  the 
responsibilities  of  official  positions  and  down- 
ward into  the  performance  of  unskilled  domes- 
tic duties.  The  need  in  all  hospitals  for 
continuous  twenty-four  hour  service,  the  con- 
stant improvement  in  methods  and  elaboration 
of  details,  the  very  nature  of  the  work,  all 
have  called  for  a  comparatively  large  staff  of 
workers;  but  hospital  limitations  in  resources 
have  kept  the  numbers  of  the  students  re- 
stricted. The  hours  of  work  consequently  have 
been  long,  and  students  thus  unable  to  profit 
fully  even  by  such  limited  theoretical  instruc- 
tion as  has  been  offered.  Such  conditions  have 
made  the  development  of  a  sound  and  progres- 
sive educational  system  extremely  difficult,  yet 
progress  has  been  made,  and  many  radical 
changes  have  been  introduced  during  the  last 
fifteen  years.  The  course  of  instruction  has 
advanced  from  two  years  to  three;  there  has 
been  marked  improvement  in  actual  teaching, 
in  character,  extent,  methods;  new  subjects' 
have  been  introduced  and  old  subjects  more 
thorouglily  taught;  clinical  teaching  and  super- 
vision of  students'  work  in  wards  is  vastly 
better  than  it  was  even  ten  years  ago.  Li- 
braries, teaching  facilities,  are  appearing,  and 
during  the  last  five  years  a  demand  for  trained 
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teachers  has  arisen.  About  ten  years  aRO 
pre[)aratory  courses  were  introduced  into  a  few 
leadins  training  schools,  with  the  intent  of 
giving  tlie  students  the  hirger  part  of  their 
grounilwork  in  science  before  permitting  them 
to  begin  practical  work  in  the  hospital.  These 
courses  have  jiroved  valuable,  ami  are  now  es- 
tablished in  eighty-six  schools,  cliiefly  tlie  lead- 
ing scliools  in  the  country.  The  time  devoted 
to  this  scientific  instruction  is  si.x  months  in  some 
schools,  but  ordinarily  docs  not  exceed  thrc(! 
months,  in  whicli  the  student  will  perhai)s 
receive  all  the  instruction  in  fundamental 
sciences  of  anatomy,  physiology,  bacteriology, 
chemistry,  which  the  school  can  give  her.  It 
is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction,  but  a 
longer  period  should  be  encouraged.  There 
are  promising  indications  of  progress  in  a  few 
schools  which  have  established  relationships 
with  universities  or  colleges,  thus  securing 
there  the  recjuired  scientific  groundwork  for 
their  students.  Typical  instances  of  this 
affiliation  may  be  found  in  the  Northwestern 
University,  Chicago,  which  provides  teach- 
ing in  fundamental  sciences  for  three  train- 
ing schools,  and  in  Simmons  College,  which 
has  for  years  been  affiliated  with  certain 
Boston  training  schools.  There  are  also  a 
few  training  schools  having  direct  connec- 
tion with  universities  through  the  medical 
schools  of  which  they  form  a  sort  of  sub- 
department.  Advantages  of  many  kinds  arise 
from  this  connection,  and  as  there  are  now 
fourteen  schools  related  to  universities  on 
some  such  Ijasis,  there  is  good  reason  for 
assuming  that  extensions  in  this  direction  may 
be  looked  for.  The  training  school  recently 
established  in  the  University  of  Minnesota  is 
an  interesting  and  important  instance  of  this 
tendency.  Much  of  such  educational  prog- 
ress as  has  been  made  is  due  to  the  efforts 
of  a  few  leading  women  in  the  profession.  The 
most  noted  and  able  of  these  was  Isabel  Hamp- 
ton Robb,  the  first  superintendent  of  nurses 
and  principal  of  the  Training  School  connected 
with  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore, 
—  a  woman  of  exceptional  power,  initiative, 
and  organizing  ability.  Under  her  regime 
many  important  advances  were  made  in 
nursing. 

There  are  aspects  of  the  work,  however,  in 
which  little  progress  has  been  made.  The 
hours  of  practical  work  still  remain  excessively 
long.  In  nearly  50  per  cent  of  all  schools  the 
students  still  work  ten  hours  daily,  and  twelve 
hours  at  night.  The  eight-hour  day  estab- 
lished in  some  hospitals  many  years  ago  has 
not  made  great  headway,  and  a  full  eight-hour 
system  is  found  only  in  four  schools  in  the 
country,  though  sixty-nine  in  all  have  intro- 
duced a  partial  system  which  provides  eight 
hours  by  day,  and  ten  or  twelve  by  night. 
It  is  of  course  manifestly  impossible  to  develop 
any  sound  system  of  instruction  until  the  hour.s 
of  practical  work  can  be  greatly  reduced,  and 


from  the  standi)oint  of  the  patients,  of  sta- 
bility in  hospital  service,  of  exjjense,  this  will 
be  (iiflicult  to  accomi)lish.  In  all  schools  the 
time  devoted  to  theory  is  meager,  the  maxi- 
mum time  throughout  the  three  years  not 
exceeding  three  liours  weekly.  Emjjhasis  is, 
at  all  times,  laid  strongly  ui)on  the  practical, 
and  the  true  relation  of  theory  to  practice,  of 
thought  to  action,  is  but  dimly  apprehended. 

Professional  Associations.  —  Educational 
progress  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  and 
indeed  it  may  almost  be  said  to  date  from  the 
organization  of  nurses  into  alumna;  associa- 
tions, state  and  national.  The  Society  of 
Sui)erintendents  of  Training  Schools  for  Nurses 
formed  in  1893  has  rendered  steady  and  valu- 
able services  in  the  improvement  of  hosjiital 
and  training  school  work.  Tlirough  its  efforts 
courses  were  established  at  Teachers  College 
in  1899  to  prepare  graduate  nurses  for  su- 
pervision and  teaching  in  training  schools. 
Recently  this  has  been  developed  by  endow- 
ment into  a  department  in  which  the  original 
l)lan  has  been  carried  further,  and  preparation 
offered  in  sanitary  and  social  science  for  public 
health  workers.  "  This  society  also  brought 
into  existence  the  Associated  Alumnae  of 
Training  Schools  which  has  recently  become 
the  American  Nurses'  Association.  Both  have 
been  vigorous  and  active  in  securing  legisla- 
tion, in  supjwrting  professional  journals,  in 
urging  forward  and  strengthening  good  edu- 
cational and  professional  standards,  training, 
and  ideals.  In  any  criticism  of  the  weakness 
of  the  modern  training  school,  the  strong 
features  of  its  work  must  not  be  overlooked  or 
minimized.  The  student's  actual  theoretical 
teaching  may  seem  weak,  but  the  lecture  and 
classroom  have  a  comparatively  small  place 
in  her  training.  Clinical  bedside  instruction, 
daily  work  under  the  constant  supervision  and 
criticism  of  expert  workers,  rich  opportunities 
for  study  and  observation,  close  daily  associa- 
tion in  work  with  medical  and  surgical  experts 
and  specialists,  are  the  main  and  most  im- 
portant educational   factors. 

The  Present  Situation.  —  Beyond  this  the 
moral  and  ethical  demands  upon  the  student, 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  her  work,  are 
such  as  to  form  an  educational  influence  of  a 
very  high  order,  and  to  develop  a  personal  dis- 
cipline and  a  sense  of  responsibility  of  distinct 
social  value.  The  work  of  nursing  is  rooted 
deeply  in  vital  human  needs.  It  has,  and  has 
always  had,  an  extraordinary  ajipcal  to  many 
women.  For  years,  while  few  occupations 
besides  teaching  and  nursing  were  open  to 
women,  there  were  a  great  many  applicants 
to  training  schools.  The  early  schools  _  at- 
tracted many  women  of  excellent  education, 
much  ability,  altruistic  leanings,  courage, 
spirit,  and  devotion.  The  opening  uj)  of  many 
new  oi)])ortunitics  for  women  has  drawn  from 
the  large  number  of  candidates  formerly  avail- 
able, and  the  long  hours  of  work,  meager  edu- 
il9 
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cational  advantages,  and  other  conditions  have 
made  nursing,  or  ratlier  the  training  process, 
seem  unattractive  to  the  ordinary  intelligent 
women  of  the  day.  There  is  now  serious 
difficulty  in  securing  enough  students  to  main- 
tain the  system  without  so  lowering  or  dis- 
regarding educational  standards,  as  to  imperil 
the  welfare  of  the  sick  and  the  status  of  the 
profession.  Those  schools  otTering  the  best 
and  soundest  educational  work,  shorter  hours 
for  students  and  good  living  conditions,  attract 
a  reasonable  number  of  satisfactory  candidates. 
But  no  school  can  be  assured  of  a  student  body 
of  desirable  caliber  large  enough  to  staff  the 
entire  hospital.  The  moment  hospital  re- 
quirements become  the  main  or  ruling  factor 
in  the  selection  and  admission  of  students, 
standards  of  education  or  of  personal  fitness 
cannot  be  maintained,  and  standards  and  char- 
acter of  work  in  both  school  and  hos])ital  must 
eventually  deteriorate. 

Two  forces  are  now  at  work  which  are  be- 
ginning to  influence  training  schools  appreci- 
ably. The  first  is  found  in  the  legislation, 
providing  for  state  registration  of  nurses, 
which  has  now  been  secured  in  thirty-four 
states,  largely  by  associations  of  nurses. 
While  most  of  these  laws  are  permissive  only 
(but  seven  are  mandatory),  they  have  set  up 
definite,  if  moderate,  educational  and  other 
standards,  and  have  accomplished  genuine 
improvements  in  hospital  and  training  school 
work. 

The  other  factor  affecting  educational  methods 
is  the  passing  of  the  nurse  from  the  actual  care 
of  the  sick  in  hospitals,  and  homes,  over  into  the 
field  of  public  health  work.  Preventive  work 
for  the  protection  of  infant  life,  of  the  health  of 
the  school  child,  of  the  health  of  the  young 
industrial  worker  in  factory  or  shop,  and  in 
relation  to  tuberculosis,  is  largely  relegated 
to  the  nurse  as  the  logical  person  to  apply 
directly  the  teachings  of  sanitary  and  medical 
science.  Health  nursing  of  which  Florence 
Nightingale  wrote  nearly  half  a  century  ago 
is  now  beginning  to  take  shape,  and  as  edu- 
cational propaganda  form  an  essential  factor 
in  such  work  the  nurse  must  be  so  educated 
and  trained  as  to  be  able  to  meet  this  new  re- 
(juirement.  There  are  nearly  a  thousand  asso- 
ciations, large  and  small,  in  which  nurses  are 
engaged  in  public  health  work. 

A  new  and  important  demand  is  made  upon 
the  hosiiital  training  school  which  must  even- 
tually be  met  either  by  it  or  by  other  institu- 
tions of  another  type.  Already  such  efforts 
are  projected.  Since,  however,  there  arc 
already  the  elements  of  a  practically  perfect 
system  existing  in  the  modern  hospital  and 
training  school,  it  would  seem  better  to  make 
such  changes  in  the  relationship  between  them, 
such  reshaping  and  reconstruction,  as  will 
provide  autonomy  for  the  training  school. 
Such  changes,  partly  governmental,  partly 
economic,    would   enable   the   school   to   fulfill 


adequately  its  essential  functions,  and  to  serve 
its  full  purpose  in  the  community.  On  any 
other  basis  than  this  it  is  almost  certain  to 
degenerate. 

Other  Countries.  —  The  general  situation  as 
regards  nursing  in  other  countries  maj-  be 
briefly  summed   up   as   follows:  — 

In  Australia  the  nursing  profession  is  highly 
organized,  and  works  in  close  cooperation 
with  medical  men.  Educational  and  profes- 
sional questions  are  prominent  and  given  first 
importance.  A  system  of  voluntary  minimum 
requirement  and  examination  has  been  uni- 
versal and  effective  because  state  subsidies  of 
hospitals  enable  governments  to  make  con- 
ditions, and  the  National  Association  of  Nurses, 
in  which  doctors  are  included,  has  been  able 
to  get  government  endorsement  of  standards. 
The  minimum  is  three  years  in  general  work, 
—  special  studies  and  special  examinations  for 
intending  superintendents  of  hospitals  and 
training  schools.  State  registration  and  exam- 
ination has  just,  during  the  current  year,  be- 
come law  in  Queensland.  Very  similar  con- 
ditions exist  concerning  nurses  in  New  Zea- 
land, except  that  it  has  had  state  registration 
and  examination  under  national  law  since 
1901,  with  excellent  results.  The  course  of 
training  covers  three  years. 

/n  Japan,  training  for  nurses  under  the  Red 
Cross  is  highly  perfected.  The  training  of 
nurses  is,  however,  carried  on  under  a  paternal 
system  and  nurses  have  little  voice  or  direction 
in  the  development  of  their  own  standards. 
Patriotism  and  self-sacrifice  are  the  leading 
motives  among  Japanese  nurses,  but  they  are 
also  very  markedly  efficient  in  details  of  prac- 
tical work.  The  course  covers  three  years. 
City  hospitals  have  training  schools  but  not  of 
the  same  standards  as  the  Red  Cross. 

In  India  there  is  a  vast  movement  to  obtain 
a  minimum  of  practical  and  theoretical  work 
in  training  native  women.  At  present  there 
are  great  variations  and  very  little  uniformity 
in  efforts.  Mission  schools  exist  with  a  very 
weak  and  inadequate  curriculum.  A  few 
hospitals  are  established  on  the  best  English 
models.  Complications  of  language  add  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  work,  but  associa- 
tions of  superintendents  and  alumnae,  made 
up,  however,  almost  entirely  of  English  ard 
American  nurses,  are  at  work  ui)on  the  nurs- 
ing problem. 

In  China  an  excellent  attemjit  at  hospital 
and  training  school  work  has  been  recently 
initiated  under  the  aus])iccs  of  the  Chinese 
government  with  a  medical  woman  in  charge 
of  the  hosiiital  and  an  I'^nglish  trained  nurse  as 
head  of  the  school. 

/(( Italy  pioneer  work  has  l)een  done  for  some 
years  in  Na])les,  Florence,  and  Rome  by  Eng- 
lish and  American  nurses.  Their  work  has 
brought  about  modern  training  schools  in 
connection  with  several  hosjiitals,  more  re- 
cently the  Polydinico  in  Rome  under  tlir  pro- 
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tectiou  of  (iucon  IIcli'ii.  This  has  a  modern 
systoni  and  a  throe  years'  rourse,  and  has  a 
proniisiiis  future. 

Ill  France  there  has  for  some  years  boon  a 
state  of  unrest  in  hosi)ital  and  nursing  fieUls, 
owing  to  tiie  secidar  strife  wiiieh  removed  nuns 
from  hospitals  under  government  control  and 
brought  al)out  a  erude  jiroeess  of  Laieisatiou, 
largely  with  untrained  women.  The  Night- 
ingale system  of  nursing  was  introduced  into 
two  Bordeaux  hosi]>tals  by  Dr.  .\nna  Hamilton, 
and  an  admiralile  and  thorougli  educational 
system  has  been  established.  Tlic  French 
government  is  now  entirely  committed  to  the 
principle  of  education  for  nurses  and  a  new 
school  of  nursing  was  established  under  the 
city  administration  in  Paris  in  1907,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Salpetri6re  and  on  a  sound 
educational  basis. 

In  Germanij  the  general  high  state  of  culti- 
vation by  the  government  of  technical  and 
advanced  education  has  not  been  extended  to 
nursing,  the  reason  perhajis  being  that  it  was 
long  left  to  religious  bodies  to  perform  as  un- 
jiaid  labor  of  self-sacrilice  and  huml>le  devotion. 
German  nurses  are  now  demanding  three  years 
of  training  and  systematic  teaching.  The  gov- 
ernment has  enacted  permissive  state  examina- 
tions and  registration  with  a  mininuim  term  of 
one  year  of  training.  A  strong  organization  of 
imrses  in  Germany  has  given  strength  to  the 
nursing  movement,  and  it  is  seeking  alliance 
with  the  woman's  movement  to  demand  higher 
conditions  of  labor  and  better  instruction. 

In  Belgium  a  very  elementary  state  registra- 
tion act  has  been  in  force  for  several  years. 
The  early  stage  of  transition  from  nursing  l)y 
religious  orders  to  the  modern  system  is  clearly 
seen  here.  Brussels  city  administration  has 
founded  a  training  school  on  the  plan  of  the 
Paris  school. 

In  Holland  there  appears  to  be  complete 
indifference  to  the  educational  demands  of 
nurses  on  the  part  of  state  authorities  and 
a  striking  contrast  is  here  show'n  to  the  desire 
of  the  French  government  to  educate.  Hol- 
land public  men  are  satisfied  with  public 
school  grade  (at  twelve  years)  for  nurses, 
and  the  outlook  for  better  standards  is  small 
at  present. 

In  Scandinavian  cnvniries  there  is  a  general 
three  years'  course  which  is  not  well  balanced. 
Educational  requirements  for  pupils  are  gen- 
erally high  and  the  training  excellent,  although 
a  number  of  subjects  must  be  taken  as  speci- 
alities, thus  making  five  or  six  years  of  study 
and  training  necessary. 

In  Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  modern  system  of  training  was  de- 
veloped in  England,  that  district  nursing  and 
school  nursing  both  originated  there,  it  has 
been  impossible  up  to  the  i)resent  to  establish 
definite  standards  of  education  and  registra- 
tion for  nurses.  Every  hospital  is  a  law  unto 
itself.     Hospital  directors  resist  the  movement 


for  registration  urged  by  nurses,  and  show  a 
general  public  unwillingness  to  regard  nursing 
as  an  educatioiud  (piestion.  Three  years' 
training  is  general.  There  is  little  theory, 
but  high  standards  of  i)ractical  work.  From 
the  very  beginning  many  women  of  especially 
high  eciucational  and  personal  (pialities  have 
been  drawn  into  nursing  ranks.  The  move- 
ment for  legislation  concerning  nurses  and 
registration  has  been  on  foot  in  England  since 
ISSN.  M.  A.  X. 
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NUTRITION.  —  Sec  Food  .\Nt)  Feeding 
OF  School  Childken. 

NYMPHOMANIA.  —  Abnormally  great 
and  uncoutrollal)le  desire  for  sexual  excite- 
ment and  gratification.  The  term  is  applied 
to  woman,  and  the  term  satyriasis  to  man. 
Both  dilTer  from  erotomania  in  that  the  latter 
is  largely  mental,  the  i)hysical  gratification 
being  mainly  replaced  by  ideas  of  love  and  of 
sexual  matters  in  modified  forms.  These 
conditions  arc  often  found  in  children,  especially 
in  the  feeble-minded.  S.  I.  F. 

See  8exu.\l  An"om.\lies. 
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OAKES,  URIAH  (1632-1681).  —  Fourth 
president  of  Harvartl  College;  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1649.  While  a  student  at 
Cambridge  he  invented  a  set  of  astronomical 
calculations.  After  graduation  he  went  to 
England  and  was  pastor  at  Titclifield  in 
Hampshire.  He  was  silenced  "  with  the  other 
nonconforming  ministers  "  and  returned  to 
America  and  was  president  of  Harvard  College 
from  1675  to  16S1.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Mather,  America  never  had  "  a  greater  master 
of  the  true,  pure  Ciceronian  Latin." 

W.  S.  M. 

OATHS    OF   TEACHERS.  —  See  Nevada. 

OBERLIN     COLLEGE,     OBERLIN,    O. — 

A  coeducational  institution  founded  in  1S33 
by  two  home  missionaries,  natives  of  Vermont, 
Reverend  John  J.  Shipherd  and  Mr.  Philo 
P.  Stewart,  and  named  after  the  devoted  and 
far-sighted  Alsatian  pastor  and  philanthropist, 
Jean  Frederic  Oberlin  {q.v.).  The  founders 
hoped  to  establish  a  community  and  educa- 
tional center  that  might  do  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  work  something  like  that  accomplished 
by  Oberlin  in  Steinthal.  There  was  no  defi- 
nite attempt  to  benrtn-olutionary,  except  in  the 
Christian  standards  of  the  community  estab- 
lished. But  in  the  outcome,  the  institution 
did  prove  a  pioneer  in  various  directions.  Full 
college  education  was  opened  to  women,  college 
coeducation  of  the  sexes  adopted,  race  barriers 
thrown  down  in  the  decision  of  the  trustees  in 
1835  to  admit  students  "  irrespective  of  color," 
and  the  community  became  a  center  of  anti- 
slavery  and  missionary  agitation.  Work  in 
the  preparatory  department  of  the  College 
began  in  1833,  and  in  the  College  department 
in  1834.  The  theological  department  was 
instituted  in  1835,  under  the  leadership  of 
Reverend  Charles  G.  Finney,  the  theologian 
and  evangelist.  The  early  teachers  were 
largely  from  New  England,  and  the  college 
standards  adopted  from  the  first  were  those 
of  the  best  New  England  colleges.  Four 
young  women  were  enrolled  as  freshmen  in 
the  regular  college  course  in  1837;  three  of 
these  were  graduated  in  August,  1841,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  women  to  receive 
degrees  in  the  Arts  under  the  standards  pre- 
vailing in  the  best  men's  colleges  of  the  day. 
The  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music  was  or- 
ganized as  a  department  of  the  college  in  1867. 
The  College  now  regularlv  gives  the  degrees  of 
A.B.,  Mus.  B.,  A.M.,  and  B.D.  The  entrance 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  are  fifteen  units.  The  same 
requirements  are  now  made  for  admission 
to  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  Candidates 
for  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  tiie  Theological 
Seminary  must  have  the  rank  of  college  gradu- 
ates. Oberlin  is  on  the  original  list  of  accepted 
colleges  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching. 


The  College  has  always  had  a  self-perpetu- 
ating Board  of  Trustees,  without  denomina- 
tional tests  of  any  kind.  Since  1890  the 
Alumni  have  elected  one  fourth  of  the  Board 
by  direct  vote.  There  are  at  present  seventy- 
five  professors  and  associate  professors,  and 
sixty-eight  other  teachers  and  officers.  For 
the  year  1911-1912,  there  were  enrolled  in  all 
departments  1780  students  (all  but  300  of 
college  rank,  and  998  in  the  College  Depart- 
ment itself)  from  forty-five  states  and  sixteen 
foreign  countries;  more  than  one  half  from 
outside  Ohio.  The  alumni  list  numbers  6691; 
and  the  total  number  of  students  who  have 
studied  in  Oberlin  College  since  1833  is  38,133. 
The  college  library  contains  120,000  bound 
volumes,  and  about  the  same  number  of  un- 
bound volumes  and  pamphlets.  The  pro- 
ductive endowment  of  the  college  (March  1, 
1912),  is  $2,207,046.32,  and  the  value  of  build- 
ings (twentv-two),  grounds,  and  equipment, 
is  $1,634,338.14.  The  total  assets  of  the  col- 
lege amount  to  more  than  $4,000,000.  The 
entire  annual  income  of  the  institution  from 
endowment  and  term  bills  for  the  year  1910- 
1911  was  $386,735.50. 

H.  C.  K. 

OBERLIN,  JEAN  FREDERIC  (1740- 
1826).  —  Philanthropist  and  educator,  was 
for  nearly  sixty  years  pastor  of  the  Ban  de 
la  Roche  (Steinthal),  a  big  and  sterile  district, 
some  thirty  miles  southwest  of  Strassburg. 
His  heroic  and  successful  efforts  to  civilize 
a  people  suffering  from  the  ravages  of  war 
and  lapsing  towards  barbarism  attracted  the 
attention  of  Europe.  He  had  roads  con- 
structed and  better  houses  built;  he  taught 
improved  methods  of  farming  and  introduced 
fresh  industries;  but  his  most  fruitful  work 
was  the  education  of  the  young  and  his  most 
novel  device  the  establishment  of  iltfant 
schools.  These  were  directed  by  motherly 
women,  one  of  whom,  Louise  Schepler,  was 
awarded  a  Monthyon  grand  prix  de  verlu  and 
is  described  on  her  tombstone  as  "  fidile  ser- 
vanie  et  collaboratrice  de  Papa  Oberlin  .  .  . 
conductrice  de  la  jeunesse."  The  aims  of  the 
infant  schools  were  rooting  out  bad  and  form- 
ing good  habits;  inculcating  the  first  notions 
of  morality  and  religion;  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic; 
and  eliminating  the  use  of  patois.  The  little 
ones  were  assembled  in  spacious  rooms.  The 
youngest  played  together  while  the  rest  were 
learning  to  s])in,  to  knit,  and  to  sew.  Natural 
history  and  scripture  were  taught  by  pictures. 
In  fine  weather  the  condudrices  took  their 
charges  for  walks  and  made  them  find  the 
flowers  which  had  been  described  to  them. 
These  became  the  subjects  of  familiar  talks 
and  a  desire  to  grow  them  was  created. 

In  1801  Mme.  de  Pastoret,  inspired  by 
Oberlin's  example,  established  in  Paris  a 
salle  d'honpitaliti,   but   it  was    more    a    creche 
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than  an   infant   school   and    docs    not   appear 
to  have  lasted  very  long.  D.  S-n. 

Sec  Infant  Schools. 
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OBERREALSCHULE.  —  The  upper  scien- 
tific school  in  the  Secondary  School  System  of 
Germany. 

See  Germany,  Education  in. 

OBJECT  AND  SUBJECT.  —  The  older 
classic  use  of  the  terms  subject  and  object 
was  the  opposite  of  that  current  to-day. 
According  to  the  Aristotelian  logic  only  sub- 
stances, things  existing  as  individuals  not  as 
qualities  or  properties  of  things,  could  be 
subjects  of  propositions  and  the  subject 
matter  of  adequate  knowledge.  Subject  and 
substance  were  thus  practically  identified; 
some  trace  of  tliis  meaning  remains  in  the 
current  use  of  the  term  subject  matter.  Scho- 
lastic philosophy,  under  the  influence  of  Arabian 
thought,  introduced  the  term  "  object  "  to 
designate  things  in  their  "  second  intention," 
that  is,  not  as  things  on  their  own  account,  but 
as  objects  of  thought  or  mental  consideration. 
A  chimera  would  thus  exist  objectively  but  not 
as  a  subject;  according  to  the  opponents  of 
Platonic  realism,  uuiversals  (man,  as  distin- 
guished from  individual  men)  also  had  exist- 
ence only  objectively.  Modern  philosophy 
effected  a  complete  reversal  of  this  usage. 
The  tendency  began  with  the  introduction  of 
the  psychological  mode  of  thinking  of  Locke 
and  his  successors,  and  was  practically  com- 
pleted by  Kant.  As  the  function  of  the  self 
as  the  center  of  thinking,  feeling,  knowing, 
was  insisted  upon,  the  term  subject  was  more 
and  more  used  as  a  synonym  for  ego,  mind, 
self,  and  the  adjective  subjective  to  denote 
mental  existences.  The  problem  of  the  rela- 
tion of  subject  and  object  came  to  mean  the 
problem  of  relation  of  mind  and  the  world, 
especially  as  they  enter  into  the  constitution 
of  knowledge.  By  the  transcendental  idealis- 
tic school  much  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
thinking  ego  is  at  once  subject-object,  since 
the  thinking  self  is  capable  of  presenting  itself 
to  itself  as  object.  In  self-consciousness,  as  thus 
defined,  was  found  the  key  to  the  problem  of  the 
relation  of  particular  minds  or  sentient  subjects 
to  the  world, —  a  conception  that  had  a  great 
vogue  in  post-Kantian  idealism.  J.  D. 

See  Epistemology;  Method;  Self. 


OBJECT  TEACHING.  — Object  teaching 
was  not,  as  the  tiriii  may  seem  to  imply,  a 
mere  method  of  imparting  knowledge  through 
the  means  of  olijects  themselves,  but  a  com- 
])lete  scheme  of  elementary  instruction.  It 
may  be  said  to  i)e  an  application  of  the  induc- 
tive method  to  the  teaching  of  children.  Its 
aim  was  to  begin  with  the  training  of  the  senses 
and  proceed  from  this  to  the  development  of 
the  entire  nature  of  the  child.  The  chief 
laws  of  its  method  were:  (1)  instruction  by 
actual  inspection;  (2)  go  from  the  easy  to  the 
difficult;  (3)  give  in  each  hour,  if  possible,  a 
little  whole  in  contents  and  form;  (4)  use 
conversation.  All  the  great  thinkers  and  edu- 
cators from  Luther  on,  Rabelais,  Francis 
Bacon,  C'omenius,  Locke,  Rousseau,  and  the 
rest,  forecast  the  principles  which  were  de- 
veloped by  subsequent  effort  into  object 
teaching. 

Comenius  (1592-1670)  was  proiiably  the 
first  definitely  to  formulate  the  principles  of 
object  teaching  and  to  work  out  a  graduated 
system  of  instruction  applying  the  inductive 
method  to  schoolroom  procedure.  "  Since 
the  beginning  of  knowledge  must  be  with  the 
senses,"  he  says,  "  the  beginning  of  teaching 
should  be  made  by  dealing  with  actual  things. 
The  object  must  be  a  real,  useful  thing,  capable 
of  making  an  impression  upon  the  senses. 
To  this  end  it  must  be  brought  into  communi- 
cation with  them:  if  visible,  with  the  eyes;  if 
audible,  with  the  ears;  if  tangible,  with  the 
touch;  if  odorous,  with  the  nose;  if  sapid, 
with  the  taste.  First  the  presentation  of  the 
thing  itself,  and  the  real  intuition  of  it,  then 
the  real  explanation  for  the  further  elucidation 
of  it."  (The  Great  Didactic,  Ch.  XX,  §5-7.) 
But  inasmuch  as  the  presentation  of  the  thing 
itself  is  so  frequently  impossible,  he  advised 
the  use  of  pictures  as  the  representations  of 
things,  that  the  words  which  related  to  them 
might  be  understood.  He  prepared  and  pub- 
lished textbooks,  putting  his  theories  into  prac- 
tice. These  books  were  translated  into  various 
languages  and  were  used  for  many  generations 
wherever  there  were  schools  for  children.  The 
best  known  of  these  is  the  Orbis  Pictus,  or  the 
World  in  Pictures.     (See  Comenius.) 

After  Comenius,  Rousseau  (1712-1778)  is 
worthy  of  special  mention  as  having  been  the 
first  to  base  his  educational  theories  on  the 
child  to  be  educated.  The  child's  experience, 
accordingly,  the  facts  of  nature  round  about 
him,  is  to  furnish  the  material  for  education. 
"  In  general,  never  substitute  the  sign  for  the 
thing  itself,  save  when  it  is  impossible  to  show 
the  thing;  for  the  sign  absorbs  the  attention 
of  the  child  and, makes  him  forget  the  thing 
re])resented."  (Emile,  Book  III.),  It  was 
as  a  result  of  accjuaintance  with  Emile  that 
Pestalozzi  first  conceived  the  idea  which  he 
subsequently  exi)an(h'd  into  the  system  of 
which  he  is  worthily  entitled  to  be  called  the 
father.     (See  Rousse.\u.) 
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Pestalozzi  (17-4G-1826)  did  the  most,  not 
only  to  formulate  object  teaching,  but  also  to 
put  it  on  a  scientific,  philosophic  basis.  "The 
most  essential  point  from  which  I  start  is  this: 
Sense  impression  (Anschauungsunterricht) 
of  nature  is  the  only  true  foundation  of 
human  instruction  because  it  is  the  only 
true  foundation  of  human  knowledge.  All 
that  follows  is  the  result  of  this  sense  impres- 
sion and  the  process  of  abstraction  from  it." 
{The  Method,  translated  by  Lucy  Holland  and 
Frances  Turner  and  edited  by  Ebenezer  Cooke, 
second  edition,  p.  316.)  "  The  means  by 
which  a  man  whose  mind  is  cultivated  makes 
clear  to  himself  all  knowledge  gained  by  sense 
impression  come  from  number,  form,  and 
language.  The  instruction  of  children  there- 
fore should  proceed  from  these  three  elemental 
points:  (1)  to  teach  them  to  look  upon  every 
object  that  is  brought  before  them  as  a  unit, — 
that  is,  as  separated  from  those  with  which  it 
seems  connected;  (2)  to  teach  them  the  form  of 
every  object, —  that  is,  its  size  and  proportions; 
(3)  as  soon  as  possible  to  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  words  and  names  de- 
scriptive of  objects  known  to  them."  {Hnw 
Gertrude  teaches  her  Children,  translated  by 
Lucy  Holland  and  Frances  Turner  and  edited 
by  Ebenezer  Cooke,  second  edition,  p.  145.) 
According  to  these  principles  Pestalozzi 
divided  his  object  lessons  into  three  classes: 
(1)  those  on  number;  (2)  on  form;  (3)  on 
speech.  Those  on  number  were  mainh'  lessons 
in  mental  arithmetic;  those  on  form  comprised 
geometry,  drawing,  and  writing;  those  on 
speech  included  instruction  in  speaking  and 
singing  tones,  instruction  in  words,  or  the 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  single 
objects,  and  instruction  in  language  itself,  or 
the  means  of  expressing  one's  self  clearly,  not 
only  upon  number  and  form,  but  also  upon  all 
other  qualities  of  things,  as  well  those  qualities 
wliich  are  perceived  through  the  five  senses, 
as  those  which  are  perceived,  not  by  means 
of  a  single  intuition  of  them,  but  by  means  of 
our  faculties  of  imagination  and  judgement." 
Thus  the  lessons  on  speech  became  the  basis 
for  instruction  not  only  in  spelling,  reading, 
and  language,  but  in  geography,  history,  and 
natural  history  as  well.  It  is  not  within  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  criticize.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  in  developing  these 
principles  Pestalozzi  failed  to  observe  the  order 
in  which  he  first  formulated  them.  In  his 
books,  instead  of  providing  for  beginning  with 
the  object  itself  and  c:alling  attention  to  its 
identity  and  form,  he  began  with  words  about 
objects  and  not  even  about  objects  to  be  under 
observation  at  the  time,  but  alwut  olijects 
remote  and  incaj)able  of  being  brought  within 
the  view  of  the  child.  In  his  schoolroom  jirae- 
tice  his  impatience  impelled  him  continually 
to  prompt  the  pupil  in  both  the  idea  and  the 
expression  of  it,  so  that  he  often  omitteil  alto- 
gether  the   first  two  elemental   points   of  in- 


struction and  allowed  the  third  to  degenerate 
into  an  exercise  in  mere  words.  His  so-called 
object  lessons  were  not  object  lessons  in  fact, 
and  were  not  even  lessons  in  language.  (See 
Pest.\lozzi.) 

In  Germany  Pestalozzi's  disciples  caught 
the  spirit  of  his  method.  Taking  his  piiilo- 
sophic  ])rinciples  rather  than  his  exposition 
of  practice  of  them  as  a  basis,  they  adapted 
them  to  their  own  needs  and  wrought  out  a 
system  of  their  own;  whereas  Pestalozzi  set 
up  the  human  body  as  the  nearest  and  ever 
present  object  lesson  to  the  child,  thej-  pro- 
ceeded in  a  more  natural  manner  and  struck 
out  the  following  sequence:  sciioolroom,  fam- 
ily, house,  house  floor,  the  sitting  room,  the 
kitchen,  the  ground,  the  cellar,  the  yard,  the 
habitation,  the  city,  the  village,  the  garden, 
the  field,  the  meadow,  the  wood,  the  water,  the 
atmosphere,  the  sky,  the  season,  the  year  and 
its  festivals,  man,  body  and  soul  —  God.  Or 
again,  Diesterweg  (1790-1866)  finds  seven 
different  kinds  of  intuitions  to  be  awakened: 
sensuous,  mathematical,  moral,  religious,  aes- 
thetic, purely  human,  and  social.  Others  were 
still  more  independent  in  working  out  and 
applying  the  Pestalozzian  theory.  Early  in 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  object 
teaching  had  become  established  in  the  major- 
ity of  the  elementary  schools  of  Germany. 
This  had  not  been  accomplished  without 
serious  opposition.  The  famous  Prussian 
Regulation  of  October  3,  18.54,  spoke  plainly 
on  this  subject.  In  1872,  however,  a  com- 
mittee api)ointed  by  the  Congress  of  Elemen- 
tary Teachers  meeting  in  Berlin  submitted  to 
Dr.  Falk,  the  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs 
and  Education,  a  set  of  resolutions  or  requests 
among  which  was  one  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  object  teaching  and  asking  for  the 
organization  of  training  schools  in  accordance 
with  the  pedagogic  principles  of  Pestalozzi. 
For  half  a  century  before  this  time  the  ques- 
tion of  object  teaching  had  been  engaging 
the  best  efforts  of  the  leading  educators  in 
Germany.  Among  the  many  books  on  the 
subject  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Plamann, 
Denzel,  Harnisch,  Diesterweg,  and  Carl 
Richter  (q.v.). 

In  France  Pestalozzi  and  his  metliods  were 
repudiated  by  Napoleon  and  were  given  no 
countenance  in  the  schools  during  his  time. 
From  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  to  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  the  value  of  the  labors  of 
Pestalozzi  was  recognized  by  the  leading  educa- 
tors of  France,  ami  his  methods  were  in  some 
instances  put  into  practice.  JuUien  and 
Chavannes  both  placed  their  children  under 
Pestalozzi's  tuition  and  endeavored  in  various 
ways  to  arouse  interest  in  Pestalozzi's  work. 
Maine  de  Biran  (17. )i.)  opened  :i  I'estalozzian 
school  at  Bergerac  in  1808,  which  continuetl  in 
existence  for  nearly  seventy  years.  Object 
teaching  was  not  adojited  as  a  system  in  the 
schools  of  France  nor  put   into  general  use    in 
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any  way  prior  to  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
After  the  close  of  this  war  a  new  impetus  was 
given  to  the  Pestalozzian  movement.  At  the 
exhibition  of  1S7S  a  conference  of  the  teachers 
of  France  considered  tlie  question  of  scnso- 
imjiression  teachinj;,  which  resulted  in  placing 
it  on  such  a  firm  basis  tiiat  it  was  generally 
introtluced  into  all  the  elementary  schools. 

In  England  the  object  lesson  as  a  separate 
branch  of  study  was  first  given  prominence. 
Charles  JNIayo  {q.i<.),  who  had  spent  almost  a 
year  in  Pestalozzi's  School  at  Yverdun,  and  his 
sister,  Eli/,al)eth  Mayo,  through  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Training  School  at  (iray's  Inn  Road, 
London,  attempted  to  reduce  the  Pestalozzian 
principles  and  methods  to  a  practicable  shape 
bj'  the  preparation  of  graduated  courses  of 
instruction.  Manuals  about  objects  and 
lessons  on  those  objects  to  be  learned  and  re- 
cited to  the  teachers  were  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  attempt  of  Charles  Mayo  "  to  preserve 
the  Idea  but  adapt  the  Form  "  to  those  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  might  be  placed. 
(See  L\F.A.XT  Schools;  Home  .\nd  Colonial 
I.N'F.iNT  School  Society.) 

In  America  object  teaching  was  employed 
in  the  various  Pestalozzian  schools  of  Joseph 
Neef  (q.v.)  in  Philadelphia  in  1809,  in  Village 
Green,  Pa.,  in  1813,  in  Louisville,  in  1816, 
and  in  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  in  1825.  The 
Westfield  Normal  School  (established  at 
Barr,  Mass.,  in  1839,  removed  to  West- 
field,  Mass.,  in  1844)  was  the  pioneer  in  in- 
troducing object  teaching  into  the  public 
schools.  This  school  was  also  the  first  to  show 
that  all  branches  of  learning  may  be  taught 
by  the  same  objective  method.  Object  teach- 
ing at  Westfield,  however,  attracted  little 
general  attention.  It  was  left  to  the  Normal 
School  at  Oswego,  New  York,  to  become  the 
center  of  object  teaching  in  America.  In 
1860  Edward  A.  Sheldon  (q.v.)  while  on  a 
visit  to  Toronto  saw  in  the  National  (Educa- 
tional) Museum  there  collections  of  the  pic- 
tures, models,  objects,  and  appliances  used 
by  the  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society  in 
England.  The  schools  of  Oswego  had  been 
developed  out  of  his  philanthropic  activities; 
it  was  in  the  interest  of  these  schools  that  he 
visited  Toronto,  and  on  his  return  to  Oswego 
he  at  once  began  the  reorganization  of  the 
schools  there  with  special  reference  to  object 
teaching.  He  was  well  fitted  to  make  this 
adaptation  by  his  previous  thinking  along  the 
same  lines  and  by  his  own  earnest  and  partially 
successful  efforts  to  make  practical  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor.  In  1861  Miss  M.  E.  M. 
Jones  formerly  connected  with  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Training  School,  above  referred  to, 
came  to  Oswego  as  a  training  teacher  and  fur- 
ther elaborated  the  principles  of  object  teach- 
ing. She  was  succeeded  in  the  following  year 
by  Hermann  Kriisi,  Jr.  (q.v.).  The  system 
became  thoroughly  established  at  Oswego. 
Mr.    Sheldon    and    the    other    authorities    at 


Oswego  stood  firm  ;igainst  the  hostility  aroused 
by  their  new  methoils.  At  their  invitation  in 
1862,  a  committee  of  the  leading  educators  of 
the  country  investigated  the  nature  of  the 
new  work.  Subseiiuently,  as  a  result  of  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Sheldon  before  the  National 
Teachers'  Association  held  at  ("hicago  in  1803, 
that  association  ajipointed  a  committee  to 
look  into  and  rejjort  uiion  the  principles  of 
object  teaching.  This  committee  reported  at 
the  meeting  of  the  association  held  at  Harris- 
burg  in  1865.  With  only  one  dissenting 
voice  the  report  was  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  object  teaching  in  the  elementary 
department  of  the  public  schools.  The  Os- 
wego Normal  School  continued  to  be  the  cen- 
ter of  influence  for  objei't  teaching  until  its 
principles  and  methods  became  fused  with 
those  of  the  naturc-studv  movement.  In 
1876  Professor  H.  H.  Straight,  a  disciple  of 
Agassiz  and  Shaler,  went  to  Oswego.  His 
views  of  science  teaching  in  the  elementary 
school  underwent  gradual  but  decided  change 
under  the  Pestalozzian  influence  in  which  he 
was  placed,  and  the  object  lesson  of  Oswego 
was  modified  in  turn  by  Professor  Straight, 
who  recognized  the  need  of  system  and  corre- 
lation. William  T.  Harris  (q.v.),  inspired  by 
Pestalozzian  principles,  worked  out  a  method 
for  the  teaching  of  natural  science.  The 
study  of  natural  science  was  introduced  not 
only  into  all  grades  of  the  elementary  schools 
of  St.  Louis,  but  through  the  direct  and  in- 
direct influence  of  Dr.  Harris,  it  became  in- 
corporated, in  one  form  or  another,  into  the 
curricula  of  most  of  the  common  schools  of 
the  LTnited  States.  So  that  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  nature  study  at  least  in  spirit  is 
the  direct  descendant  of  object  teaching. 
It  may  safely  be  asserted  that,  not  only  in 
America  but  in  all  other  advanced  countries  as 
well,  most  of  the  accredited  methods  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  now  in  use,  can  be  traced 
more  or  less  directly  to  the  principles  of  object 
teaching.  E.  R. 

See  Objective  Method;  Concrete  .^^nd 
Abstract;    Realism    in    Education;    etc. 
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OBJECTIVE  METHOD.  —  The  use  of 
concrete  experiences,  of  sense  perceptions, 
as  a  basis  for  teaching  ideas,  concepts,  rela- 
tions, etc.,  and  for  giving  the  meaning  of  lan- 
guage symbols,  is  termecl  an  objective  method 
of  instruction.  It  assumes  a  wide  variety  of 
forms.  When  first  introduced  into  the  ele- 
mentary classroom,  it  implied  the  bringing 
of  objects  into  the  classroom ;  later  it  included 
school  excursions,  where  pupils  leave  the  school- 
room to  make  observations  of  natural  and 
institutional    facts.     Laboratory    teaching    is 
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a  form  of  objective  work.  The  action  work 
employed  by  primary  children  in  acting  out 
the  meaning  of  sentences  read  by  them,  and  the 
more  complicated  children's  dramatizations  of 
literature  are  derived  modes  of  objectification 
which  aid  in  giving  clear  sense  impressions. 
Such  visual  aids  as  pictures,  graphs,  and  maps 
are  likewise  objective  inasmuch  as  they  are 
pictorial  substitutes  for  real  objects. 

Prior  to  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  was  little  object  teaching.  The 
use  of  objects  in  giving  a  concrete  basis  for 
abstract  notions  seems  to  have  gained  its 
initial  hold  on  the  schools  through  the  intro- 
duction of  Pestalozzian  methods  of  teaching. 
The  introduction  of  school  subjects  requiring 
objective  treatment,  such  as  elementary  science, 
nature  study,  and  manual  training,  fortified 
the  previous  movement  and  gave  it  consider- 
able extension.  Together  these  two  move- 
ments estabhshed  the  respectabihty  of  objec- 
tive teaching.  Schoolroom  experience  quickly 
gave  it  an  empirical  sanction.  It  remained 
for  the  modern  psychological  movement  in 
education  to  give  it  a  scientific  sanction  and 
to  refine  its  uses. 

It  is  quite  fair  to  say  that  the  use  of  objec- 
tive work  decreases  more  or  less  gradually 
from  the  first  to  the  last  year,  the  underlying 
assumption  being  that  the  use  of  objects  has 
a  teaching  value  that  decreases  as  the  maturity 
of  the  pupils  increases.  Current  practice  does 
not  proceed  far  beyond  the  application  of  the 
simple  and  somewhat  crude  psychological 
statement  that  the  youngest  children  must 
have  much  objective  teaching,  the  older  less, 
the  oldest  least  of  all.  The  lack  of  a  more 
refined  analysis  of  the  worth  of  object  teaching 
necessarily  leads  to  some  neglect  and  waste. 
Examples  from  the  teaching  of  arithmetic, 
where  objective  teaching  has  been  a  matter  of 
greatest  controversy,  will  indicate  the  status 
of  objective  teaching  in  general.  If  a  topic 
occurs  late  in  the  course  of  study,  as  in  the 
case  of  square  root,  the  subject  is  not  so  well 
taught  because  of  the  current  prejudice  or 
tradition  against  the  use  of  object  teaching 
in  the  higher  grades.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
also  pro  liable  that  the  teaching  of  addition 
is  often  accompanied  by  wasted  time  and 
energy  simply  because  lingering  over  objects 
in  the  lower  classes  is  the  current  fashion. 
Reform  in  the  direction  of  a  more  refined  and 
exact  use  of  object  teaching  is  suggested  by  the 
extended  objective  treatment  of  fractious  and 
mensuration,  which  partially  disregards  the  in- 
creased maturity  of  the  rhildreii  studying  these 
topics.  This  is  a  considerable  departure  from 
the  slight  objective  treatment  of  other  arith- 
metical topics  taught  in  the  sanii;  grades. 
Such  exceptional  [jractices  suggest  that  tlie  nov- 
elty of  a  t()i)ic  is  the  condition  calling  for  objec- 
tive work  in  instruction.  It  is  immaturity  in  a 
special  subject  or  situation  which  determines 
the  amount  of  basal  objective  work  recjuired. 


The  correlation  is  not  with  the  age  of  the  pupil, 
but  with  his  experience  with  the  special  prob- 
lem or  subject  in  hand.  It  is  of  course  true 
that  the  less  experienced  the  student  is,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  that  any  subject  pre- 
sented will  be  novel  and  strange.  Only  in 
this  indirect  manner  does  the  novelty  of  sub- 
ject matter  coincide  with  mere  youth  as  an 
essential  principle  in  determining  the  need  of 
objective  presentation.  The  naive  assump- 
tion of  the  older  enthusiastic  reformers  that 
objective  work  is  a  good  thing  psychologically, 
one  of  which  the  pupil  cannot  have  too  much, 
is  by  no  means  the  accepted  view  of  the  modern 
educator.  With  the  latter,  objective  presenta- 
tion is  an  excellent  method  at  a  given  stage 
of  immaturity  in  the  special  topic  involved, 
but  it  may  be  uneconomical,  even  an  obstacle 
to  efficiency,  if  pushed  beyond. 

There  is,  then,  a  certain  coincidence  of  the 
psychologist's  scientific  criticism  and  the  con- 
servative teachers'  common-sense  criticism 
when  both  look  suspiciously  upon  a  highly 
extended  object  teaching.  The  teacher,  on 
grounds  of  experience,  says  that  too  much 
objective  teaching  is  confusing  and  delays 
teaching.  The  psychological  critic  says  it  is 
unnecessary  and  wasteful.  The  result  is  that 
the  distribution  of  objective  work  has  some- 
what changed  of  late.  More  subjects  are 
developed  in  the  higher  grades  through  an 
objective  instruction  than  before.  Perhaps 
no  fewer  subjects  in  the  lower  grades  are  pre- 
sented objectively,  but  the  extent  of  objective 
treatment  of  each  of  these  has  undergone 
considerable  curtailment. 

The  existing  defects  in  objective  teaching 
are  not  restricted  to  a  false  placing  or  distribu- 
tion. The  quality  of  the  teaching  use  of 
objects  is  likewise  open  to  serious  criticism. 
Object  teaching  is  a  device  so  successful,  as 
against  prior  non-objective  teaching,  that  it 
has  come  to  be  a  standard  of  instruction  as 
well  as  a  means.  As  long  as  objects  —  any  con- 
venient objects  • —  are  used,  the  teaching  is 
regarded  as  good.  Given  such  a  sanction, 
the  inevitable  result  is  an  undiscriniinatiiig  use 
of  objects.  The  process  of  objectifying  tends 
not  to  be  regulated  by  the  needs  of  the  child's 
thinking  life;  it  is  determined  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  teacher  and  the  materials  conven- 
ient for  school  use. 

The  first  fact  which  is  noted  in  estimating 
objective  teaching  is  tlie  artificiality  of  the 
materials  enqiloyed.  Primary  cliildren  count, 
add,  etc.,  with  tilings  they  will  never  be  con- 
cerned with  in  life.  Lentils,  sticks,  tablets, 
and  the  like  are  the  stock  objective  stuff  of 
the  scliools,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  this 
will  always  be  the  case.  Cheap  and  convenient 
material  suitable  for  individual  manijiu- 
lation  on  the  top  of  a  school  desk  is  not  ])lenti- 
ful.  Hut  instances  where  better  and  more 
normal  material  lias  been  used  are  frequent 
enough  in  the  best  schools  to  warrant  the  be- 
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lief  that  more  could  be  done  in  this  direction 
in  the  average  classroom.  The  "  playing  at 
store,"  the  use  of  actual  applications  of  the 
tables  of  weights  and  measures,  are  cases  that 
miglit  be  cited. 

Tlie  materials  used  arc  not  only  more  arti- 
ficial tliau  tliey  need  be,  but  are  too  restricted 
in  range.  As  has  already  been  said,  the  tyjies 
of  material  capable  of  convenient  and  efficient 
use  in  a  schoolroom  are  not  numerous.  But 
the  series  can  and  ought  to  be  extended. 
More  forms  of  even  the  artificial  material 
should  be  used,  thus  minimizing  the  danger 
of  monotony.  The  blame  for  the  narrow 
range  of  materials  used  falls  partly  on  scliool 
boards  who  do  not  vote  a  sufficient  allowance 
for  teaching  materials  to  primary  teachers; 
partly  on  teachers  who  do  not  exercise  sufficient 
ingenuity  in  devising  new  forms  of  objects  or 
show  the  vigor  requisite  to  a  shift  from  one 
material  to  another;  and  partly  on  the  sujjcr- 
visory  staff  which  lias  neither  been  insistent 
upon  nor  sensitive  to  the  need  of  a  more 
interesting  range  of  objective  stuffs. 

Even  the  narrow  range  of  materials  in  general 
use  might  be  better  employed  than  it  is. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  distinct  tendency  to  vary 
the  object,  merely  because  a  child  gets  tired  of 
it  as  a  material.  But  a  different  quality  of 
variation  is  required  when  the  pupil  is  to  de- 
rive abstract  notions  from  concrete  materials. 
It  is  too  frequently  the  case  that  the  teacher 
will  treat  the  fundamental  addition  condjina- 
tions  with  one  set  of  olijects,  e.g.  lentils.  In 
all  the  child's  objective  experience  within 
that  field  there  are  two  persistent  associations 
—  "lentils"  and  "the  relation  of  addition." 
The  accidental  element  is  thus  emphasized  as 
frequently  as  the  essential  one,  and  being 
concrete  has  even  a  better  chance  to  impress 
itself.  A  wide  variation  in  the  objective  ma- 
terial used  would  make  teaching  more  effective, 
particularly  with  young  children. 

The  nature  of  the  materials  proper  to  ob- 
jective teaching  has  likewise  been  too  narrowly 
interpreted.  Objective  teaching  has  meant, 
almost  exclusively,  instructing  or  develop- 
ing through  three-dimensional  presentations. 
There  is  a  wide  range  of  two-dimensional  rep- 
resentations, i.e.  pictures,  which  have  been 
neglected,  which  for  all  the  psychological  pur- 
poses of  education  have  as  much  worth  as 
so-called  objects.  Such  quasi-objective  ma- 
terial has  been  little  used  l)y  teachers  save  as 
it  appears  in  textbooks.  Even  the  textbook 
writers  have  not  used  pictures  with  a  deep 
sense  of  their  intrinsic  worth.  They  are 
printed  as  a  mere  substitute  for  objects  in  a 
period  when  objects  are  popular  pedagogical 
materials.  The  geometric  figure  or  diagram 
has  had  a  restricted  use  with  both  tlie  teacher 
and  the  textbook  writer.  Its  most  frequent 
use  has  been  in  treatments  of  mensuration. 
There  are,  of  course,  obvious  disadvantages  to 
pictures    and    diagrams.     The    things    repre- 


sented in  them  and  l)y  them  are  not  capable  of 
liersonal  manipulation  by  the  child  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  But  they  have  a  superiority 
all  their  own.  They  offer  a  wider,  more  natu- 
ral, and  more  interesting  range  of  concrete 
experience". 

There  are  other  curious  phases  of  narrowness 
in  the  current  pedagogical  interpretation  as 
to  wliat  constitutes  a  concrete  or  objective 
experience.  It  will  Ix;  noted  that  visual  ob- 
jects are  the  ones  generally  employed  and  that 
they  are  generally  inanimate  objects.  Of  late 
there  has  been  some  tendency  to  use  hearing 
and  touch  as  a  concrete  basis  to  teaching. 
Advantage  is  also  taken  of  the  social  plays 
of  children,  and  their  games  with  things.  Here 
the  children  themselves,  and  their  relations 
and  acts,  are  the  experiences  from  which  ab- 
stract notions  are  obtained.  With  soms^  of 
tlie  best  teachers  in  the  lowest  grades  it  is  no 
longer  unusual  to  see  children  moving  al)out  in 
all  sorts  of  play  designed  to  add  reality  to,  and 
increase  interest  in,  language  and  its  concepts. 

The  conservative  teacher's  use  of  objects  is 
artificial  and  lacking  in  unity.  If  he  lirings 
a  series  of  objects  into  the  development  of  a 
single  topic,  they  have  little  relation  to  each 
other.  They  represent  no  actual  grouping. 
Their  sole  connection  with  one  another  is 
that  they  exemplify  the  same  abstract  truth. 
Beans,  cardlaoard  squares,  and  shoe-pegs  may 
all  be  employed  in  the  same  lesson.  The  pro- 
gressive teacher  offers  more  logical  unity  in 
their  materials.  To  "  play  at  store,"  to  utilize 
games,  to  deal  with  things  within  a  single 
picture,  is  to  bring  the  concrete  materials  into 
the  classroom  with  a  more  nearly  normal 
setting.  It  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  this 
better  use  of  material  that  the  progressive 
teacher  is  gaining  power  throughout  the  ele- 
mentary grades. 

Inductive  teaching  has  been  one  of  several 
movements  affecting  objective  teaching.  The 
effort  of  teachers  to  escape  the  slavishness  of 
mere  memoritcr  methods  and  to  approximate 
real  thinking  led  to  the  introduction  of  induc- 
tive teaching.  Necessarily  objective  teaching 
became  more  or  less  identified  with  the  new 
movement  and  was  influenced  by  it.  So,  it 
has  been  said  of  objective  work  in  arithmetic, 
as  it  has  been  said  of  laboratory  work  in  the 
sciences,  that  such  instruction  is  a  method 
of  "  discovery  "  or  "  rediscovery."  Such  an 
alliance  has  had  its  beneficial  effects  upon 
objective  teaching;  it  has  redeemed  it  from 
the  aimless  "  observational  work  "  of  an  earlier 
"objective  study."  But  too  frequently  it 
confused  an  objective  mode  of  presentation 
with  a  scientific  method  .of  learning  truth, 
two  activities  having  a  common  logical  basis, 
but  not  at  all  the  same.  Under  tlie  assump- 
tion that  the  "  development  "  method  is  one 
of  "  rediscovery,"  the  teiulency  is  to  give  the 
child  as  complete  a  range  of  concrete  evidences 
as  would  be  necessary  on  the  pari  of  the  scien- 
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tist  ill  substantiating  a  new  fact.  The  result 
is  that  long  after  the  child  is  convinced  of  a 
truth  the  teacher  persists  in  giving  furtlier 
objective  illustrations  of  it.  The  child  loses 
interest  in  the  somewhat  monotonous  contin- 
uance of  objective  manipulations,  and  the 
teacher  has  naturally  wasted  time  and  energy. 
If  the  fact  or  the  process  that  the  teacher 
wishes  to  convey  can  be  transmitted  with 
fewer  objective  treatments  (the  authoritative 
treatment  of  the  teacher  counting  for  some- 
thing in  school  as  authority  counts  every- 
where), then  it  is  unnecessary  to  exhaust  the 
objective  treatments  of  a  fact.  Inductive 
teaching  and  learning  are  not  equivalent  to 
inductive  discovery;  and  to  hold  them  identi- 
cal is  necessarily  the  too  great  use  of  objects  in 
teaching. 

Another  modern  movement  in  teaching 
method  which  has  had  a  conspicuous  effect 
on  objective  teaching  is  the  movement  toward 
"  self-activity  "  on  the  part  of  the  child.  The 
recent  favor  enjoyed  by  manual  training,  na- 
ture study,  self-government,  and  other  active 
phases  of  school  life  is  an  index  of  the  general 
movement  in  mind.  Its  influence  has  not  only 
forced  the  introduction  of  new  subjects;  it  has 
changed  the  manner  of  presenting  the  older 
subjects  of  the  elementary  curriculum.  Read- 
ing, language,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  have 
responded  by  incor])orating  an  active  use  of 
objects  by  the  children  themselves.  There 
was  a  time  when  objective  work  in  the  schools 
was  a  passive  matter  so  far  as  the  child  was 
concerned.  Any  active  manipulation  of  the 
objects  that  might  be  required  was  cared  for 
by  the  teacher,  the  child  being  merely  a  passive 
observer.  This  is  at  present  much  less  the  case 
than  formerly,  the  influence  of  "  self-activity  " 
having  entered  into  contemporaneous  peda- 
gogy. The  present  situation  is  one  where  the 
child  sometimes  merely  observes  objects  and 
sometimes  actually  handles  them.  At  one 
extreme  the  teacher  himself  demonstrates  in 
the  presence  of  the  class,  and  records  the  rela- 
tions in  appropriate  symbols,  the  class  being 
in  the  position  of  interested  spectators  of  a 
process.  At  the  other  extreme  the  teacher 
puts  the  objective  materials  on  the  desks  of 
the  children  and,  with  a  minimum  of  instruc- 
tion in  advance,  directs  them  towards  the  de- 
sired experiences  and  conclusions. 

There  is  probalily  no  single  type  of  method 
which  has  been  as  influential  for  good  in  the 
schools  as  objective  teaching.  But  the  appro- 
priate refined  use  of  the  varied  forms  re(iuires 
an  analysis  and  care  which  the  average  clas.s- 
room  practitioner  has  not  given.  More  accu- 
rate interpretations  and  api)lications  of  the 
method  are  necessary.  H.  S. 

See  Excursions,  School;  Object  Teaching. 
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OBSERVATION  SCHOOLS.  — Schools  con- 
nected with  institutions  for  the  training 
of  teachers  where  the  prospective  teacher  ob- 
serves practical  work  of  instruction  in  connec- 
tion with  his  theoretical  training.  The  term 
is  used  to  distinguish  such  an  affiliated  school 
from  those  where  the  prospective  teacher  is 
allowed  trial  teaching  usually  termed  a  Prac- 
tice School  iq.v.)  or  a  Training  School.  It  is 
also  distinguished  from  closely  related  schools 
which  may  be  termed  Experimental  Schools 
(q.v.),  which  are  used  for  educational  experi- 
mentation under  expert  direction.  The  term 
Observation  Schools,  however,  is  used  synony- 
mously with  the  term  Model  School  (q.v.). 

OBSERVATIONAL       GEOMETRY.  —  See 

Geo.metky. 

OBSERVATIONAL  METHOD.  — See  Ob- 
jective Method. 

OBSESSION.  —  An  impressive  and  per- 
sistent idea  similar  to  a  fixed  idea,  which  holds 
the  field  of  consciousness  to  the  exclusion  of 
normal  ideas.  The  idea  is  of  exaggerated 
importance  and  usually  leads  to  certain  ab- 
normal actions.  Although  at  times  the  ideas 
are  understood  by  the  individual  to  be  abnor- 
mal, they  cannot  be  restrained.  Pathological 
action  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  ob- 
session for  many  persistent  ideas  lead  to  no 
special  action;  any  constant  recurrence  of 
one  idea  is  properly  called  an  obsession. 

The  commonest  forms  of  obsession  are  fears 
relative  to  the  performance  of  certain  acts,  or 
to  the  power  or  influence  of  certain  conditions 
or  things.  The  fear  of  walking  under  a  ladder, 
of  walking  on  the  cracks  of  the  sidewalk,  of 
leaving  a  i)in  lying  on  the  street,  are  exami)les 
of  the  commonest  obsessions  which,  however, 
do  not  become  pathological  because  of  later 
education  and  of  the  demands  of  business  or 
professional  life.  They  may,  however,  lead 
to  more  marked  abnormalities,  such  as  the 
phobias  (q.v.).  The  fear  of  open  places  (agora- 
phobia), the  fear  of  closed  places  (claustro- 
phobia), the  fear  of  high  places  (acrophogia), 
the  fear  of  fire  (pyrophobia),  are  the  most 
common  of  these. 

Obsessions  of  doubt  are  also  frequent. 
These  are  of  having  performed  some  action 
which  should  not  have  been  performed,  or  not 
having  done  a  thing  or  of  having  done  it  im- 
properly, or  of  liaving  given  untlue  or  improi)er 
credence  to  certain  things,  nuunly  religious. 
The  so-called  ddire  dc  negation  may  be  con- 
sidered an  extreme  example  of  this.  Tiic 
individual  denies  the  existence  of  the  world, 
the  existence  of  his  own  body,  and  everything. 
This  leads  to  delusions  that  he  is  unal)le  to  die 
and,  if  the  emotional  tone  is  depressed,  he  may 
lielieve  that  his  sufferings  are  to  continue 
throughout  eternity.  On  account  of  the 
insistent   idea   tlie   obsession   eventually   may 
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lead  to  tlie  committiriK  of  crimes,  to  certain 
genital  acts,  to  scruples,  to  disjointed  tlioufiiit, 
and  to  hypochondriacal  ideas  resultitif;  at 
times  in  suicide.  Here  also  belong  the  so- 
called  simple  nuniomanias  (q.v.).  The  kle]j- 
tomaniae  lias  an  insistent  idea,  he  is  obsessed, 
he  must  lake  the  article  which  is  dose  at  hand; 
the  dipsomaniac  cannot  withstand  his  in- 
sistent idea,  he  cannot  let  an  opportunity  to 
take  alcohol  go  by,  even  though  he  must  steal 
a  drink;  the  pyromaniac  must  start  a  (ire,  the 
impulse  cannot  be  controlled.  There  are  also 
the  doubters  (folic  du  doutc),  who  are  forever 
considering  the  possibilities  and  proprieties 
and  the  values  of  certain  actions.  At  times 
these  are  simple,  the  doubt  referring  to  simple 
acts  such  as  having  closed  the  safe,  or  locked 
the  door,  or  that  the  clothing  has  been  im- 
properly buttoned  or  fastened.  These  doubts 
lead  to  the  repetition  of  the  action.  The 
man  returns  to  his  shop  and  examines  the  safe 
again;  the  man  and  woman  feels  of  the  but- 
tons or  hooks  to  see  that  they  are  properly 
fastened.  When  doubts  are  exaggerated,  they 
may  lead  to  the  performance  of  the  same  act 
dozens  of  times.  The  questionings  and  ob- 
jections and  doubts  sometimes,  because  they 
cannot  be  answered,  result  in  an  aboulia,  in 
which  condition  the  individual  does  nothing 
because  he  cannot  decide  whether  a  certain 
action  will  give  a  proper  result. 

These  conditions  are  found  in  psychasthenia 
(q.v.),  neurasthenia  (q.v.),  hysteria  (q.v.),  and 
in  other  functional  neuroses  and  psycho- 
neuroses.  A  special  pedagogical  interest  lies 
in  the  facts  that  they  usually  begin  in  child- 
hood on  account  of  some  mental  accident, 
and  that  they  develop  as  time  passes.  The 
treatment  of  these  cases  can  be  carried  out 
only  when  the  cause  or  causes  are  discovered, 
and  with  these  as  a  basis  a  reconstruction  and 
reeducation  or  perfection  of  habit  in  the  in- 
dividual is  brought  about.  Both  etiology  and 
treatment  indicate  fully  the  importance  to  the 
teacher  of  a  knowledge  of  the  condition. 

S.  I.  F. 

References:  — 

Baskin.  J.  L.  Insane  Movements  and  Obsession. 
.luur.  of  Ment.  Sci.,  1909,  Vol.  LV,  pp.  500-509. 

Janet,  P.  Les  Obsession  et  la  Psychaslhenie.  (Paris, 
1903.) 

Regis,  E.,  and  Pitres,  A.  Les  Obsessions  et  les  Im- 
pulsions.    (Paris,   1902.) 

Saulle,  Le  Grand  d0.     La  Peur  des  Espaces.     1878. 

SonKHANOFF,  S.  Etiologieet  Patlingcnie  des  Oljsessions 
morbides.  Congress  dc  BruxcUcs,  1903,  Vol.  II,  p. 
342. 

OCCIDENTAL  COLLEGE,  LOS  AN- 
GELES, CAL.  —  A  college  established  in  1SS7 
by  men  of  Presbyterian  faith  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  opportunity  for  Christian  edu- 
cation for  the  young  people  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Three  years  later,  having  absorbed 
McPherron  Academy,  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California  as 
Occidental   College   of   Los   Angeles.     During 


the  year  1011-1012  its  enrollment  nunil)ered 
300  and  its  teaching  force  twentj'-two  pro- 
fessors and  instructors.  Tiie  present  campus, 
to  which  additional  adjoining  land  has  been 
added,  contains  twenty-fiv(^  acr(^s,  and  plant 
of  three  buihlings,  the  old  plant  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1<S0G.  The  college  will 
move  to  a  new  site  September,  1013.  During 
the  i)ast  five  years  the  college  has  become 
non-denominational,  and  the  academy  has 
been   discontinued.  A.  (J.  P. 

OCCOM,  SAMSON  (17.32-1702). —Amer- 
ican Indian  educator.  He  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  the  Mohicans  and  was  educated 
at  Moor's  Charity  School  at  Lebanon,  Ct., 
conducted  by  Eleazar  Wheelock  (q.v.).  He 
taught  at  New  London,  Ct.,  and  for  ten  years 
he  conducted  an  Indian  School  on  Long  Is- 
land. In  1766  he  was  sent  to  England  by  Dr. 
Wheelock  to  solicit  the  funds  which  secured 
the  establishment  of  Dartmouth  College  (q.v.). 
He  was  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  re- 
ligious and  educational  work  among  the 
Indians.  W.  S.  M. 

OCCUPATIONS. —  See  Activity;  Indus- 
trial Education  ;    Kindergarten. 

OCKHAM    (OCCAM),   WILLIAM    OF. — 

See  Scholasticism;    School.me.n. 

O'CREAT.  —  N.  O'Creatus,  as  he  describes 
himself,  was  a  pupil  of  Adelard  of  Bath  (q.v.), 
and  to  this  scholar  he  dedicates  one  of  his 
books,  a  work  on  multiplication  and  division: 
"  N.  O'Creati  liber  de  multiplieatione  et 
divisione  numerorum  ad  Adelardum  Bathon- 
iensem  magistrum  suum."  The  preface  to 
this  work  begins  as  follows:  "  Prologus  N. 
Ocreati  in  Helceph  ad  Adelardum  Betensen 
magistrum  suum."  The  meaning  of  Helceph 
(Helcep,  Ars  Helcep)  is  unknown,  although 
there  are  several  conjectures,  as  that  it  is  from 
the  Arabic  alqcyf,  a  studj'.  The  life  of  O'Creat 
is  as  unknown  as  the  curious  word  that  he  uses, 
for  we  know  nothing  of  his  birth  or  death  or 
works.  He  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
was  probably  a  teacher  of  some  distinction, 
ac(iuainted  with  Arabic  as  well  as  with  Latin. 
The  name  seems  to  show  that  he  came  from 
Ireland,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  learned 
Araljic  from  Adelard,  who  was  a  master  of 
this  language.  D.  E.  S. 

ODESSA,  ROYAL  NEW  RUSSIAN  UNI- 
VERSITY. —  See  Russia,  Educvhon  in. 

ODO,  ST.  —  See  Cluny. 

ODOR.  —  Odors  are  the  stimuli  for  the 
sense  of  smell.  The  general  assumption  is 
that  odorous  substances  give  off  small  par- 
ticles which  are  borne  in  the  air  to  the  olfac- 
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tory  membrane  and  there  induce  chemical 
changes  in  the  nerve.  What  the  chemical 
character  is  that  serves  to  excite  the  nerve 
is  not  known,  although  there  is  some  evidence 
that  substances  of  similar  chemical  composi- 
tion have  similar  odors.  Practically  all  of 
the  odorous  substances  belong  in  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  groups  in  the  periodic  clas- 
sification. Odors  are  all  named  from  objects; 
there  are  no  true  names  for  odors. 

W.  B.  P. 
See  Olf.\ctort  Sensations. 

References:  — 

Myers,  C.  S.     Text  Book  of  Experimental  Psychology, 

p.  112.     (New  York.  I'.IOQ.) 
Nagel,    W.     Handbuch  d.  Physiologie,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  593. 

(Brunswick,  1909-lUlO.) 

(ENOPIDES.  —  See  Geometry. 

OFFENDERS.  —  See     Juvenile     Delin- 
quents. 

OFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONS   IN  EDUCA- 
TION.— 

United  States 

Bureau  of  Education.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,   1S68  to  date. 

Circulars  of  Information,  1870-1903. 

Bulletins,  1900  to  date. 

Miscellaneous  Publications.     (Occasional.) 

Bureau  of  Labor.  Reports  and  Bulletins.  (Occa- 
sionally on  education.) 

Department  of  Agriculture.      Reports  and  Bulletins. 

State  and  city  publications.  For  these  see  the 
reference  lists  under  each  state  and  the  leading 
cities. 

Canada 

Reports,  etc.,  of  the  \-arious  proWncea. 

Mexico 

Ministerio  de  Instruccion  piiblica  y  bcllaa  Artes. 
Boletin  de  Instruccidn  puhlica.  Organo  de  la 
Secretaria  del  Ramo. 

Argentine  Republic 
Oficina   central   del    Censo.      Censo  general  de  Educa- 
cion   levantado   el   23   de   Mayo    de   1909.      Tomo    I, 
Poblacidn    cscolar.       Tomo     II,    Estadistica    escolar. 
Tomo  III,  Monografias. 

Great  Britain 

Education  department.  Rrjmrt  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  1839/40-1898/99.     Annual. 

Department  of  Science  and  Art.  Report.  lst-46th, 
1853-1898.     Annual. 

Board  of  Education.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 1899-1900  to  date.  Annual,  continuing  the 
two  preri'diliK  series. 

Educational  I'aniiihUts.     To  No.  22  (1910). 

Special  Reports  on  educational  subjects.  Vols.  1-27, 
1897-1912. 

Statistics  of  Public  Education  in  England  and  Wales, 
1905  to  date.     Annual. 

Medical  Deimrtment.  Atmual  Report  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Education.  1st, 
1908. 

A  compendium  of  precedents,  judgments,  decisions, 
opinions,  examples,  etc.,  given  or  occurring  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the  Education 
Act,  1902.  the  Education  (London)  Act,  1903,  and 
the  Ed.  (local  authority  default)  Act,  1904,  with 
the  full  text  of  the  acts;  and  of  the  TM.  (admin- 
istrative provisions)  Act,  1907,  and  the  Qualification 
of  Women    (co.    and   co.    b.    councils)    Act,   1907. 


London,  Office  of    The   School  Government   Chronicle 

and    Education     Authorities    Gazette    [1909],    2   vols. 

(The  school  government  Handbooks.      No.  lA.) 
London.     School    Board.       Report.       lst-17th,      1886- 

1887  to  1902-1903. 
London     County     Council.      Education     Committee. 

Report  of  the  Education  Committee  submitting  the 

Report  of  the  Education  Officer,  1908-1909  to  date. 

Annual. 
Scotch  Education  Department.     Report,  1873-1874  to 

date.     Annual. 
Ireland.     Board  of  National  Education.     Reports  of  the 

Commissioners   of    National   Education    in   Ireland, 

18.34  to  date,     .\nnual. 
Commissioners   of    Intermediate    Education.      Annual 

Reports. 
Imperial  Education  Conference,  London,  1911.     Report 

Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command 

of  His  Majesty,  267  p.     (London,  1911.) 

Austria 

Handbuch  der  Reichsgesetze  und  Ministerialverordnungen 
iiher  das  Volksschulicesen  in  denim  Reichsrathe  ver- 
tretenen  Konigreichcn  uJid  Ldndern.  7  neu  redi- 
gierte  Aufl.  475  p.     (Wien,  1891.) 

Ministerium  fiir  Cultus  und  Untcrricht.  Verord- 
7iungsblatt. 

Statistische  Central-commission.  Statistik  der  offent- 
lichen  und  Privatvolksschulen  in  den  im  Reichsrathe 
vertretenen  Konigreichcn  und  Ldndern.     Annual. 

France 

Annuaire  de  V Enseignement  primaire,  ed.  F.  Martel. 
Paris,  1885  to  date. 

Annuaire  de  VInstruction  piiblique  et  des  Beaux-arts. 
Paris,  1851  to  date. 

Commission  de  1' Enseignement.  Enquete  sur  I'En- 
seigncment  secondaire.     6  vols.      1899-1901. 

Miniature  de  I'lnstruction  pubiique  et  des  Beauxarts. 
Bulletin  administratif,  1864. 

Compte  definitif  des  depcnses.     Annual. 

Enquetes  et  Documents  relatifs  d  V Enseignement  SU' 
perieur.     Vols.  I-CI,  1883-1911. 

Rapport  sur  V Organisation  et  la  Situation  de  VEnseigne- 
ment  Primaire  Public  en  France.      1900.     628  p. 

Recueil  des  Lois  et  R^glements  sur  I'Enseignement 
sup6rieur,  comprenant  les  Decisions  de  la  Juris- 
prudence et  les  Avis  des,Conseils  de  I'lnstruction 
pubiique  et  du  Conseil  d'Etat.     6  vols.      1880-1909. 

Paris.  Mus6e  pedagogique.  Bibliothf^quc,  office  et 
mus6e  de  I'enseignement  public.  M&moires  et 
Documents  scolaires  publics' par  le  Mus&e  pidagogique. 

Germany 

Deutscher  Universitats-kalender  begrilndet  von  Ober- 
bibliothekar  Prof.  Dr.  F.  Aschcrson.  .  .  .  Mit 
amtlicher  Unterstiitzung  nach  dem  Tode  des  Be- 
griinders  hr.sg.  vom  D.  Th.  Schcffer  und  Dr.  G.  Zieler. 
Berlin,  1872  to  date.      .Annual. 

Stntistisches  Jahrbuch  der  hohercn  Schulen  und  heil- 
pddagogischen  Anstalten  Deutschlands.  Luxemhurgs 
und  der  Schweiz.  Nach  amtliche?i  Quellen  bearbcitet. 
Leipzig,   1880  to  date. 

Prussia.  Ministerium  der  geistlichen,  Untcrrichts- 
und  Medizinal-angelegenheiten.  Cenlrallilatt  far  die 
gesammte    Unterrichts-vcrwaltung  in  Prcussen. 

Statistisches  Landesatnt.  Das  gesammte  nicdere  Schul- 
wesen  im  preussischen  Staate.  1886,  1891,  1896, 
1901.  (Preussische  Statistik  .  .  .  Nos.  101,  120,  151, 
176.) 

Saxony.  Ministerium  des  Cultus  und  offentlichen 
Unterriclits.  Bcricht  ilber  die  gcsamten  Untcrrichts- 
und  Erziehungsanstalten  im.  KOnigreiche  Sachsen. 
Annual. 

Wiirttemberg.  Ministerium  des  Kirchen-  und  Schul- 
wcscns.      .-Imtslilatt.      1  .lahrg.,    lOOS. 

Statistik  des  Unterrichts-  und  Erziehungswcsens. 
Annual. 

Italy 

R.  Coramissione  d'  Inchicsta  per  la  pubblica  Istru- 
zione.      Relazione  finanziaria.     Rome,   1910.     459  p. 

Commissione  reale  per  1'  ordinaniento  degli  Studi 
secondari    in    Italia.      Vol.   I,    Relazione.      Vol.   11, 
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Risposic  al  qucslionario  diffusa  con  Circolare  37  marzo 
IDOa.     Rome,  l'.K)9. 
Dircziono  generale  (IcU*  Istruzione  primaria  e  popolarc. 

L  Istnizionc  primaria  *•  popolart'  in  Itttlui  con  spcciale 
Iii{}itardo  nil'  Anno  scolastico  I007-100S.  Vols.  1-4. 
Home,  l!)ll). 

Mini-storo  dcU'  Istruzione  pubblioa.      Ajiniutrio. 

BolUttino  iifficiaU;  1874  to  date.      Weekly. 

L'Istruzione  primaria  c  popolarc  in  Italia.  Testo 
cojnp.  dal  Alinistcro  delta  puhhlica  lalruzione  sttlla 
Kclaziom-  ufficialc  con  Illustrazioni,  grafici  in  colore 
e  piante  di  hdiftci  scolaKliri  e  con  une  prcfazionc  del 
Conini.  Dott.  Camillo  Corradini.  Torino-Roma, 
1911.     500  p. 

Belgium 

^Iinist^^,e  des  8cij*noos  et  tl<'s  .\rts.  Rapport  tricnnal 
sur  t'Etat  de  l'  I'Jnsrignentfnt  Jnoyen. 

Situation  de  I'Knseignenient  siip6rieur  donn6  aux  Frais 
de  I'Etat.      Rapport  tricnnal.   1S19-18.")2  to  date. 

Situation  de  I'lnstruetioii  priniaire.     Rapport  triennal. 

Netherlands 

Department  van  binnrnlanil.sc-iie  Zaken.  Vcrslag  van 
den  staat  der  kooge-,  yniddtlbare  en  lagere  Scfiolen  in 
het  Koningrijk  dcr  Ncdcrlandcn.     Annual. 

Denmark 
Ministeriet     for     Kirke-     og     I^ndervi.sningsvaesenet. 
Meddelclser   angaaende    de    laerde    Skoler    med    dertil 
hprcnde     Realundcrvisning    i     kongerigel     Danmark. 
1879  to  date.     Annual. 

Norway 
Kirke-  og  Undervisnings-  Departementet.    Universitets- 
og  skoleannaler,  1834  to  date. 

Sweden 
Statistiska        eentralbyran.  Undervisningsvasendet. 

Annual. 
Berattelser    om     Folkskolorna   i    Riket    for  Hren   1899- 
1904.  afgifna  af  tillforordnade  Folkskoleinspektorer. 
2  vols. 

Spain 
Ministerio     de     Instnicri(5n    jjublica    y   bellas   Artes. 

Anuario  legislativo  de  lnstrucci6n   publica. 
Estadistica  escolar  de  Espafia. 
Memoria. 

Switzerland 
Annuaire   de    Vljistntction    publique  en  Suisse.     Lau- 
sanne, 1910—. 
Jahrbuch  des  U nterrichtswescns  in  der  Schweiz.     1889-. 
Zurich. 

India 
Education     Department.      Progress    of   Education    in 
India.     Quinquennial  review. 

Japan 

Department  of  Education.  Report,  1873  to  date. 
Annual. 

Australia 
State  reports,  etc. 

This  list  does  not  aim  to  be  complete,  but  simply  to 
give  the  chief  official  sources  of  statistical  information. 
For  further  items,  consult  the  reference  lists  at  the 
end  of  the  article  on  the  various  national  systems. 

OHIO  NORTHERN  UNIVERSITY, 
ADA,  OHIO.  —  A  cocducatioiial  in.stitution 
established  in  1871  as  the  Northwestern  Ohio 
Normal  School.  In  1SS5  the  name  was 
changed  to  Ohio  Normal  University,  and  in 
1898  this  institution  was  sold  to  the  Central 
Ohio  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  which  obtained  a  new  charter  under 
the  present  title  in  1904-1905.  The  following 
departments  are  maintained;  commerce,  en- 
gineering, law,  liberal  arts,  music,  pharmacy. 


normal  school,  fin(!  arts,  and  expression.  Fif- 
teen units  of  high  school  work  are  required 
for  admission  to  the  college  of  liberal  arts. 
The  usual  college  degrees  arc  given.  The 
enrollment  of  students  in  l!)n-1912  was  1869. 
There  is  a  fac^ulty  of  thirty-eight  members. 

OHIO,  STATE  OF. —  Ceded  by  Virginia 
to  the  Federal  Governiniuit  in  17S4,  organized 
as  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory  by  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  and  admitted  as  the  seven- 
teenth state  in  1802.  It  is  located  in  the 
eastern  i)art  of  tlu;  North  Central  Division, 
and  has  a  land  area  of  40,740  square  miles. 
In  size,  Ohio  is  about  the  same  as  Virginia,  a 
little  smaller  than  Pennsylvania,  and  about 
the  size  of  England  projier.  For  adminis- 
trative purposes  the  state  is  divided  into 
eighty-eight  counties,  and  these  in  turn  into 
townships,  cities,  incorporated  towns,  and 
special  school  districts.  In  1910  Ohio  had  a 
total  population  of  4,767,121  and  a  density 
of  population  of  117  persons  to  the  square 
mile. 

Educational  History.  —  The  land  ordinance 
of  17S.3,  ])r()vi(liug  for  the  rectangular  survey 
of  lands  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  in  which 
"  lot  No.  16  in  every  township,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  schools  within  the  said  township," 
was  ordered  to  be  reserved  for  sale,  marks  the 
beginning  of  educational  legislation  for  Ohio. 
In  the  contract  for  the  sales  of  tracts  of  land, 
made  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  1787 
with  the  Ohio  Company,  and  in  1788  with 
John  Symmes,  lands  for  schools,  religion,  and 
a  university  were  reserved  and  granted.  (See 
National  Government  and  Education.) 
In  1799  the  Northwest  Territorial  legislature 
enacted  a  law  against  trespass  on  school  lands, 
imposing  a  fine  of  $8  for  any  injury  to  certain 
specified  trees,  and  $3  for  injury  to  any  un- 
specified tree.  This  was  the  only  territorial 
legislation  in  Ohio  having  any  reference  to 
education. 

On  the  admission  of  Ohio  in  1802,  in  return 
for  a  tax  exemption  for  five  years  on  all  na- 
tional lands  sold,  Congress  gave  the  sixteenth 
section  in  each  township  to  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  and  the  new 
state  put  into  its  state  constitution  three 
clauses  relating  to  education  and  learning. 
These  declared  that  religion,  morality,  and 
learning  should  be  forever  encouraged,  guar- 
anteed equal  benefits  to  the  poor  in  the  schools 
supi)orted  from  the  land  funds,  and  permitted 
the  incorporation  of  societies  and  institutions 
for  the  support  of  schools  and  the  advance- 
ment of  learning.  In  1802  the  legislature 
created  the  University  at  Athens,  and  in  1809 
Miami  University  (q.v.)  was  founded.  In 
1803  the  legi-slature  incorporated  the  Trustees 
of  the  Erie  Literary  Society,  in  1805  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Dayton  Library,  and  in  1808  the 
legislature  granted  incorporation  to  Academies 
at    Chillicothe    and    Davton.     For    the    next 
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nine  years  almost  the  only  educational 
legislation  was  the  chartering  of  such  institu- 
tions, and  in  1817  the  necessity  for  these  spe- 
cial acts  was  removed  by  the  enactment  of  a 
general  law  for  the  incorporation  of  schools 
and  library  companies.  The  only  other  educa- 
tional legislation  up  to  1821  was  the  enact- 
ment, in  1806  and  ISIO,  of  laws  authorizing 
the  organization  of  any  school  township  having 
twenty  voters,  the  election  of  three  township 
trustees  and  a  township  treasurer  to  look  after 
and  care  for  the  school  sections,  and  further 
authorizing  the  trustees  to  divide  the  town- 
ships into  such  school  districts  as  they  might 
see  fit,  and  to  grant  to  any  schools  organized 
their  share  in  the  profits  of  the  school  land 
section.  No  other  means  of  school  support 
seems  to  have  been  provided  before   1821. 

The  first  public  school  law  was  enacted  in 
1821,  but  was  so  inadequate  that  the  law  of 
1825  is  usually  regarded  as  the  real  beginning 
of  the  public  school  organization  in  Ohio. 
This  ordered  the  trustees  of  the  civil  town- 
ships to  organize  school  districts,  retained  most 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1821  with  ref- 
erence to  the  duty  of  school  officers,  made  the 
first  provision  for  the  certification  of  teachers, 
and  levied  a  one  half  mill  county  school  tax. 
The  school  revenues  were  still  inadequate,  and 
the  rate  bill  was  continued  as  before.  The 
branches  of  study  to  be  taught  were  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  Three  examiners  of 
teachers  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  county 
court  of  common  pleas,  who,  in  addition  to  ex- 
amining teachers,  were  to  visit  and  supervise 
the  schools. 

The  year  1827  marks  the  establishment  of 
the  common  school  fund  of  the  state.  In  182-1 
Ohio  petitioned  Congress  for  permission  to 
sell  its  school  lands,  which  Congress  granted 
in  1826.  The  law  of  1827  authorized  the  sale, 
ordered  the  money  to  be  placed  in  the  State 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  townships,  and 
pledged  the  faith  of  the  state  to  i)ay  interest 
on  the  deposits  at  6  per  cent.  In  1831  the 
salt  lands,  given  to  the  state  at  the  time  of  its 
admi-ssion  to  the  Union,  were  also  devoted  to 
education.  New  general  school  laws  were 
enacted  in  1829,  1831,  1834,  and  1836.  Each 
was  merely  the  combination  of  its  predecessor 
with  such  minor  amendments  as  had  been 
enacted  in  the  interval.  In  1827  the  minimum 
school  tax  on  each  householder  was  fixed  at 
$1,  though  this  might  be  paid  by  two  days' 
labor  on  the  schoolhouso,  a  provision  which 
continued  until  1838.  In  1827,  also,  all  fines 
for  immoral  conduct  in  any  school  district 
were  to  be  paid  over  to  the  district  school 
funds.  In  1829  the  first  special  city  school 
law  (see  Cincinnati)  was  enacted,  negroes 
wore  debarred  from  school  ])rivileges,  the 
county  school  tax  was  increased  to  three  fourths 
mill,  and  school  district  meetings  were  more 
fully  provided  for.  The  provisions  for  voting 
school    district    taxes,    and    the    exemptions, 


were  somewhat  minutely  specified.  A  three 
months'  school  term  and  the  first  grading  of 
teachers'  certificates  were  also  provided  for. 
In  1831  the  school  district  directors  were  con- 
stituted a  body  politic  and  corporate,  a  cen- 
sus of  school  children  was  provided  for,  the 
basis  of  apportionment  was  changed  from 
householders  to  census  children,  and  teachers' 
certificates  were  to  be  based  on  a  knowledge 
of  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic, 
with  special  certificates  to  women  on  reading, 
writing,  and  speUing  only.  In  1834  an  as- 
sistant examiner  of  teachers  for  each  township, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  county  board,  was 
provided  for.  In  1833  and  1834  the  fuel  tax 
was  provided  for  in  the  law,  and  school  direc- 
tors were  authorized  to  furnish  the  quota  of 
any  one  neglecting  to  do  so,  and  to  charge  the 
same  to  the  delinquent.  In  1836  the  county 
school  tax  was  increased  to  one  and  one  half 
mills,  with  permission  either  to  county  com- 
missioners to  levy  two  mills  or  to  townships 
to  levy  an  additional  one  and  one  half  mills. 
In  1829  there  was  organized  at  Cincinnati 
the  Western  Academic  Institute  and  Board 
of  Education,  which  in  1832  became  the  West- 
ern Literary  Institute  and  College  of  Pro- 
fessional Teachers.  For  ten  years  this  was 
almost  the  only  strongly  stimulating  agency 
in  education  in  the  state.  It  sought  to  pro- 
mote the  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  to  educa- 
tion, and  to  elevate  the  character  and  quality 
of  the  teachers  of  the  state.  Among  its  mem- 
bers were  Albert  Picket,  Lyman  Bcecher, 
Samuel  Lewis,  B.  O.  Peers,  and  Professor 
Calvin  E.  Stowe.  Money  was  subscribed, 
an  agent  was  sent  to  visit  the  schools  of  the 
state,  and  delegations  appeared  before  the 
legi.slature  in  the  interests  of  education.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  this  society,  Professor 
Calvin  E.  Stowe  was  commissioned  by  the 
legislature  to  visit  Europe  and  to  report  on 
the  systems  of  elementary  instruction  found 
there,  and  10,000  copies  of  his  report  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  legislature  in 
January,  1838.  In  1836  a  state  convention  for 
promoting  education  was  held,  and  in  1837 
the  legislature  was  prevailed  upon  to  make 
the  beginnings  of  state  school  supervision, 
by  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools.  The  Superintendent 
was  elected  by  the  legislature  for  a  one-year 
term,  and  was  to  receive  a  salary  of  $500. 
His  duties  were  almost  entirely  statistical  and 
clerical.  Finally,  in  March,  1838,  and  largely 
as  a  culmination  of  these  efforts,  what  has  be- 
come known  as  the  great  school  law  of  1838 
was  enacted.  This  was  based  on  the  recom- 
meiulations  contained  in  the  first  report  of 
the  new  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
and  marked  a  great  advance  in  school  legis- 
lation for  the  state.  It  was  based  on  the  idea 
of  strengthening  the  power  of  the  state  and  of 
the  townships  at  the  expense  of  the  districts. 
The  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
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Schools  was  continued,  hut  changed  to  a  thrce- 
ycar  appointment,  and  the  salary  increased 
to  $1200.  A  state  conunou  school  fund  was 
created,  as  distinct  from  the  common  school 
fund  or  township  fund,  cstai)lished  in  1S27. 
In  this  new  fuiul  were  placed  the  salt  lands, 
dcvoteil  to  education  in  1831;  interest  at 
5  per  cent  on  the  Surjjlus  Revenue,  distributed 
in  1S.'57  (see  National  (joveunment  and 
Education);  the  state's  revenue  from  banks, 
insurance,  and  bridge  companies,  and  some 
other  minor  sources  of  income.  The  income 
on  all  of  these  items  amounted  to  about  $200,- 
000  a  year  and  this  was  to  be  distributed  to  the 
townships  on  the  basis  of  the  school  census. 
A  state  school  tax  of  one  half  mill  was  also 
voted  a  few  days  later,  and  the  reciuired  county 
school  tax  was  increased  to  two  mills.  For 
the  townships,  every  township  clerk  was  made 
ex  officio  township  superintendent  of  schools 
with  tlie  usual  supervisory  duties.  lie  was 
also  to  estimate  the  money  needed  to  provide 
a  six  months'  term  of  school,  and  to  sulimit  to 
the  voters  of  the  townshij)  the  question  of 
levj'ing  the  tax.  The  township  treasurer  was 
also  given  the  custody  of  all  state,  county,  and 
township  school  funds,  the  district  treasurers 
being  left  only  the  district  taxes  for  building, 
fuel,  and  furniture.  School  directors,  too, 
were  given  greater  independence  of  action. 
They  could  now  lev}'  annually  a  tax  of  $20. 
for  incidental  expenses  without  the  sanction 
of  the  district  meeting,  and  the  old  limitation 
of  district  taxation  to  resident  ])roperty 
holders  was  withdrawn.  All  voters  were  now 
admitted  to  the  district  meetings.  School 
directors  were  authorized  to  determine  at 
what  ages  children  could  be  admitted  to  school, 
and  to  permit  instruction  in  a  foreign  language 
(German).  Cities  and  towns  were  declared 
separate  school  districts,  wherein  the  electors 
were  to  choose  either  three  directors  for  the 
whole  city  or  town,  or  one  for  each  subdistrict 
(school).  Directors  in  cities  and  towns  were 
empowered  to  establish  schools  of  different 
grades,  and  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
their  management. 

The  law  of  1838  was  the  first  comprehensive 
school  law  for  the  state,  and  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  strong  and  efhcicnt  educational  ad- 
ministration. It  was,  however,  like  much  good 
early  legislation,  in  advance  of  public  senti- 
ment, and  the  law  was  soon  materially  modi- 
fied. In  1S39  the  county  school  tax  was  eut 
in  half,  the  township  taxes  were  reduced,  and 
the  township  superintendents'  supervisory 
powers  were  materially  lessened.  In  1840  the 
office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  was  abolished,  and  the  duties  of  the 
office  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  clause  in  the  law  requiring  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic  to  be  taught  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  was  repealed,  and  German  dis- 
trict schools  were  reorganized.  The  first 
attempt  at  a  graded  course  of  study  was  is- 


sued this  year.  In  1842  the  enumeration  of 
children  was  taken  from  the  township  super- 
intendent and  restored  to  the  district  clerks, 
and  the  term  of  the  district  school  directf)r 
was  lengthened  from  one  to  three    years.      In 

1847  the  county  school  tax  was  further  re- 
duced to  two-thirds  of  a  mill. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  constructive  leg- 
islation for  both  city  and  district  schools  was 
enacted  during  tliis  period.  The  city  legis- 
lation began  in  1829,  when  the  first  special 
city  school  law  (Cincinnati)  was  enacted,  and 
it  was  continued  in  1839  by  a  special  law  for 
Zanesvilh",  in  1845  for  Columbus,  in  1840  for 
Dayton,  in  1847  for  Akron,  and  in  1848  for 
Cleveland.  Night  schools  were  first  author- 
ized in  1839,  but  only  for  males.  The  Akron 
law,  at  first  api)lyiug  only  to  Dayton  and 
Akron,  was  soon  amended  to  apply  to  all 
cities  and  incorporated  towns,  two  thirds  of 
whose  inhabitants  petitioned  the  council  for 
special  city  or  town  school  organization.  Tliis 
law  gave  the  Board  of  Education  pow(-r  to 
establish  "  a  central  grammar  school  where 
instruction  should  be  given  in  the  various 
branches  and  parts  of  study  not  provided  for 
in  the  primary  schools  and  yet  requisite  to  a 
respectable  English  education."  The  Cin- 
cinnati central  high  school  dates  from  1847. 
In  1849  another  similar  law  was  enacted  which 
gave  the  school  corporations  greater  powers, 
and  extended  union  school  privileges  to  town- 
ships and  school  districts  having  .500  or  more 
inhabitants.  The  Akron  law  and  the  law  of 
1849  mark  the  establishment  of  the  graded  and 
town   school   system   in   Ohio. 

For  the  township  and  district  schools,  other 
minor  legislation  was  enacted  before  1853. 
In  1846  school  districts  were  authorized  to 
establish  school  libraries,  and  to  expend 
therefor  $30  the  first  year  and  $10  thereafter. 
In  1847  county  teachers'  institutes  were  au- 
thorized and  funds  for  maintaining  them  pro- 
vided. The  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association 
held  its  first  meeting  this  year.  The  same 
year  countj'  superintendents  were  authorized 
to  be  appointed  in  twenty-five  specified  coun- 
ties, but  this  law  was  rei)ealed  in    1853.     In 

1848  the  establishment  of  schools  for  negroes, 
debarred  from  educational  privileges  since 
1829,  was  authorized,  and  the  next  year  the 
establishment  of  separate  schools  for  negroes 
was  made  optional.  An  effort  to  get  better 
school  returns  was  made  by  a  law  of  1848, 
requiring  teachers  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  township  treasurer,  but  it  was  not  until 
1858  that  complete  returns  from  all  of  the 
counties  were    for    the    first    time    made.     In 

1849  the  first  advance  beyond  the  3  R's  was 
made  b_v  a  law  adding  English  grammar  and 
geography  to  the  subjects  for  teachers'  examin- 
ations, and  to  any  school,  on  petition  of  three 
or  more  householders.  In  1850  a  law  was 
passed  creating  a  State  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction,   state     district     supervision,    state 
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uniformity  in  teachers'  examination  questions, 
and  state  life  diplomas;  but  the  legislature 
failed  to  appoint  the  five  persons  provided 
for,  and  the  law  never  went  into  effect.  A 
city  superintendent  of  schools  for  Cincinnati 
wa^  first  authorized  in  1S50.  In  1851  the  law 
of  1S38  was  restored  in  most  of  its  important 
particulars.  The  township  clerk  was  restored 
to  his  full  powers  as  township  school  super- 
intendent, and  given  SI  a  day  additional  for 
time  spent  in  school  visitation.  The  annual 
district  meeting  remained  strong,  but  district 
directors  were  now  allowed  to  levy  $50  with- 
out a  vote  of  the  district,  the  county  school 
tax  was  restored  to  1  mill,  and  the  income  from 
the  state  common  school  fund  was  increased 
to  $300,000  a  year. 

In  1850  a  new  state  constitution  was  pre- 
pared and  adopted  by  the  people.  This  con- 
tained but  a  brief  article  on  education,  merely 
guaranteeing  the  security  of  all  educational 
and  religious  funds,  directing  the  legislature 
to  provide  for  free  schools,  and  prohil)iting  sec- 
tarian aid  from  any  school  funds.  Under  this 
new  constitution,  the  third  important  school 
law  for  Ohio  (the  Rice  Act  of  1853)  was  en- 
acted, abolishing  the  rate  bill  and  making 
other  important  changes  and  improvements. 
A  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  to 
be  elected  by  the  people  for  three-year  terms, 
was  created,  and  a  state  school  tax  of  three 
mills,  to  provide  free  education  for  all,  took 
the  place  of  the  $300,000  lump  sum  previously 
distributed.  A  state  tax  of  one  tenth  of  a  mill 
was  also  added  for  common  school  libraries. 
The  county  school  tax  disappeared,  and  town- 
ship taxation  for  schools  superseded  district 
taxation.  County  superintendents  were  abol- 
ished, but  county  boards  of  examiners,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  probate  judge,  were  con- 
tinued, and  $1.50  a  day  was  now  granted  to 
them  for  their  services.  Orthogra])hy  was 
added  to  the  list  of  examination  subjects  for 
teachers.  Evening  schools  were  opened  for 
the  first  time  to  both  sexes;  separate  schools 
for  colored  pupils  were  permitted  in  districts 
having  thirty  or  more  colored  pupils;  and  the 
minimum  school  term  was  increased  from  six 
to  seven  months.  The  beginnings  of  township 
control  were  made  in  the,  at  first  nominal, 
subordination  of  the  district  system.  The 
school  districts  were  reduced  to  subdistricts 
and  deprived  of  their  corporate  powers,  though 
each  retained  three  trustees.  The  school 
district  meeting  was  also  abolished,  except  for 
the  annual  election  of  one  trustee.  The 
subdistrict  trustees  still  retained  tlie  power  to 
elect  teachers,  inspect  the  schools,  build  and 
repair  buildings,  _and  purcliase  supplies.  The 
clerk  of  each  subdistrict  board,  together  with 
the  township  clerk,  now  becanu;  a  township 
school  board,  with  the  township  treasurer,  ex 
officio,  as  treasurer  of  the  board.  This  town- 
ship board  was  given  oversight  of  all  school 
property,  estimated  the  township  school  tax, 


made  regulations  relating  to  studies,  textbooks, 
and  discipline,  and  fixed  the  boundaries  of 
the  subdistricts.  Township  boards  were  au- 
thorized to  appoint  one  of  their  own  members 
as  township  school  manager,  though  few  such 
appointments  were  ever  made.  The  control 
of  any  "  central  or  high  school  "  maintained 
by  the  township  was  vested  in  the  township 
board.  Any  township  might  establish  schools 
higher  than  the  primary  grade,  if  approved  by 
the  voters  of  the  township.  Cities  and  vil- 
lages were  given  power  to  establish  "  central 
or  high  schools  "  without  approval  by  the 
voters  of  the  district.  In  1854  it  was  stated 
that  at  "  the  commencement  of  1847  there 
was  not  a  single  well-organized  public  high 
school  in  the  state,  now  there  are  more  than 
forty  in  which  thorough  academic  education 
is  given,  besides  nearly  an  equal  number  in 
which  instruction  is  given  in  some  of  the 
higher  branches."  Following  this  important 
organizing  law,  there  was  no  other  important 
educational  legislation  for  twenty  years. 

The  new  school  code  of  1873  was  a  codifica- 
tion rather  than  a  new  school  law.  All  pre- 
ceding legislation  was  repealed,  inconsistencies 
were  straightened  out  and  conflicts  of  authority 
eliminated,  and  the  whole  was  restated  in  new 
form.  It  made  no  new  contributions  to  the 
development  of  the  state's  school  system,  nor 
did  it  add  any  important  element  to  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery.  It  is  classed,  never- 
theless, with  the  laws  of  1825,  1838,  and  1853, 
as  marking  a  fourth  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  state  school  system.  Its  chief  addi- 
tions were  a  classification  of  city  and  town 
school  corporations;  the  separation  of  school 
government  from  municipal  government;  any 
school  district  (city,  town,  or  township)  was 
authorized  to  appoint  a  superintendent  of 
schools;  an  examination  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching  was  added  to  the  examin- 
ation subjects  for  all  teachers;  teachers'  in- 
stitutes were  required  in  all  counties,  and 
separate  city  institutes  were  authorized;  an 
end  was  put  to  German  schools  by  ordering 
all  instruction  to  be  in  the  English  language; 
the  state  school  tax  was  further  reduced  to 
one  mill,  while  district  taxation  up  to  seven 
mills  was  permitted.  The  next  new  school 
code  was  not  enacted  until  1904,  aiul  in  the 
interval  a  number  of  important  school  laws 
were  added. 

In  1875  the  expenditure  of  school  moneys  for 
evening  schools,  for  books,  apparatus,  etc.,  was 
authorized  for  any  city,  town,  or  sjx'cial  dis- 
trict. In  ISSl  all  districts  were  permitted  to 
spend  school  money  for  school  library  ]nnposes, 
and  in  1803  all  districts  were  permitlcd  to 
establish  evening  schools.  In  1SS2  United 
States  history,  in  1888  elementary  physi- 
ology, in  1890  civil  government,  in  1904  lit- 
erature, and  in  1011  agriculture  were  added 
to  the  list  of  teachers'  examination  subjects. 
In   1882  the  State  Teachers'   Reading  Circle 
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was  organized  and  Ix-gan  its  work.  In  1887 
an  industrial  departmt>nt  in  \Vill)crforcc  Uni- 
versity was  cstahlisJK'd  hy  the  state.  In  1SS8 
the  State  Hoard  of  E.xaminers  was  increased 
to  five,  three  grades  of  life  eertificates  and  four 
of  county  certificates  were  authorized,  and 
boards  of  city  school  examiners  were  created. 
Still  later,  village  boards  of  examiners  were 
also  created,  so  that  little  except  the  granting 
of  rural  certificates  was  left  to  the  county 
boards  of  examination.  In  1885  the  union 
of  township,  village,  and  special  districts  to 
maintain  a  high  school  was  permitted.  In 
1887  the  laws  requiring  separate  schools  for 
colored  pupils  were  repealed.  In  1889  the 
first  comprehensive  school  law  was  enacted, 
and  this  was  amended  and  strengthened  in 
1890,  1893,  1898,  and  1902.  In  1891  an  ex- 
perience qualification  was  imposed  for  mem- 
bership on  county  boards  of  examination. 
In  1885  the  period  for  textbook  adoptions, 
fixed  at  two  years  by  the  first  legislation  on 
the  subject  in  1871,  was  increased  to  five  years, 
and  boards  of  education  were  authorized  to 
buy  textbooks  and  supplies  and  to  furnish 
them  to  pupils  at  cost.  In  1890  a  schoolbook 
board  was  created,  to  approve  books  and  fix 
prices.  In  1891  this  board  was  authorized 
to  contract  with  authors  or  compilers  direct, 
and  in  1894  all  boards  of  education  were  per- 
mitted to  supply  free  textbooks,  and  to  levy 
an  additional  tax  for  the  purpose. 

In  1892  the  process  of  subordinating  the 
district  system  to  township  control,  begun  in 
1853,  reached  its  culmination  in  a  law  which 
abolished  subdistrict  trustees  and  created 
representative  township  boards  to  manage  the 
schools  of  the  townships.  This  constructive 
legislation  was  undone  in  1S9S  by  a  law  which 
restored  the  subdistrict  director  system,  but 
two  years  later  townships  were  permitted  to 
abolish  the  subdistrict  system  by  a  vote  of 
'the  people,  and  in  1904  the  township  was  once 
more  made  the  unit.  In  1892  physical  train- 
ing in  city  schools  was  required,  and  in  1893  a 
schoolhouse  sanitation  law  was  enacted.  In 
1893  the  kindergarten  was  included  as  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system,  and  a  local  tax 
of  one  mill  authorized  therefor.  In  1894 
women  were  permitted  to  vote  at  school  elec- 
tions. In  1896  the  United  States  flag  was 
required  on  all  schoolhouses.  In  1898  the 
articulation  of  the  county  schools  with  the 
high  schools  was  secured  by  a  law  providing 
for  the  examining  and  the  awarding  of  diplomas 
to  those  completing  the  rural  schools,  and  ])cr- 
mitting  any  township  board  to  pay  the  tui- 
tion of  rural  pupils  at  a  high  school.  In  1898 
two  adjacent  townships  were  permitted  to 
unite  to  support  a  high  school,  and  in  1900, 
and  again  in  1902,  the  payment  of  high  school 
tuition  was  made  mandatory.  In  1804  the 
centralization  of  schools  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  all  pupils  to  a  central  school  was  begun 
in   Kingsville   Township,    Ashtabula   County; 


in  1890  the  same  i)lan  was  permitted  in  three 
counties;  in  1898  tiie  jilan  was  iierniitted  to 
be  put  in  operation  anywhere  in  the  state;  and 
in  1900  a  revised  law  gave  the  initiative  to  the 
townshi])  boards,  or,  if  they  failed  to  exercise 
it,   to  the  people  by  initiative  proceedings. 

.Vlthough  a  number  of  recommendations 
had  been  made  by  the  State  School  Commis- 
sioners looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  nor- 
mal school  for  the  state,  Ohio  took  no  action 
until  recently.  In  ISSG  the  first  appropria- 
tion was  made,  consisting  of  $5000  a  year,  to 
Ohio  University  at  Athens  to  establish  a 
teachers'  training  course.  This  was  done,  but 
the  api)ropriations  grew  steadily  less,  and  in 
1890  the  course  was  drojjped  altogether.  In 
1900,  after  much  agitation,  and  after  receiving 
a  petition  containing  ovct  20,000  signatures, 
the  legislature  finally  made  the  first  provision 
for  normal  schools  in  the  history  of  the  state. 
A  state  commission  was  ap|)ointed  to  locate 
one  state  normal  school.  In  1902  two  state 
normal  schools  were  created  instead,  by  add- 
ing a  normal  school  department  to  the  two 
smaller  state  universities  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state,  —  Miami  University  at  Oxford 
and  Ohio  University-  at  Athens.  A  State 
Normal  School  Commission  was  also  created 
in  1902,  to  consider  the  location  of  additional 
normal  schools.  The  Commission  reported 
in  1903,  recommending  the  creation  of  a  State 
Board  of  Education  of  five,  to  have  control  of 
the  schools,  and  to  exercise  a  few  other  func- 
tions. No  action  was  taken  on  this  recom- 
mendation. In  1906  the  legislatiu-e  declared 
it  as  a  state  policy  that  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity at  Columbus  might  maintain  a  teachers' 
college,  but  should  never  maintain  a  normal 
dejiartment,  and  that  the  two  state  institu- 
tions in  southern  Ohio  shoidd  not  provide 
instruction  extending  beyond  the  A.B.  and 
the  A.M.  degrees,  thus  clearly  differentiating 
the  work  of  the  three  state  institutions.  In 
1910  two  additional  state  normal  schools  were 
created,   to   be   located   in   northern    Ohio. 

In  1902  the  Brumbaugh  law,  classifying  the 
school  system  of  the  state,  and  providing  for 
three  grades  or  classes  of  high  schools,  was 
enacted,  and  the  child  labor  and  comjiulsory 
education  laws  were  re-written  and  harmon- 
ized. In  1902  a  new  municipal  code  was  made 
necessary  by  a  supreme  court  decision  nulli- 
fying the  Cleveland  special  legislation,  and  in 
1904  a  new  and  revised  school  code,  the  fifth 
for  the  state,  was  formulated  and  approved 
by  the  legislature.  The  school  code  of  1873 
had  been  almost  entirely  changed  by  the 
amendments  of  thirty  years.  The  new  code 
not  only  gathered  up  and  classified  these 
changes,  but  itself  made  a  number  of  additions  of 
importance.  The  sul)district  system  was  finally 
eliminated,  boards  of  education  were  given  a  four- 
year  term,  the  school  districts  of  the  state  were 
classified  and  their  powers  restated,  school  su- 
perintendents were  given  increased    tenure    and 
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powers,  vilhige  boards  of  examination  were 
abolished  and  the  certification  hiws  were  re- 
vised, teachers  were  ordered  to  he  paid  for 
attending  county  institutes,  uniform  questions 
for  all  teachers'  examinations  in  the  state  were 
made  mandatory,  and  the  approval  of  all  local 
courses  of  study  by  the  Commissioner  was 
required.  In  1906  a  minimum  salary  law  was 
passed,  which  required  a  salary  of  $40  a  month 
for  an  eight-month  term.  State  aid  for  weak 
districts  was  [irovided  to  carry  out  the  law. 
In  1909  two  high  school  insjiectors  were  au- 
thorized for  the  State  Commissioner's  office, 
and  the  State  Insjiector  of  Workshops  and 
Factories  was  given  power  to  inspect  school 
buildings  and  to  approve  all  schoolhouse  plans. 
In  1910  the  commission  on  the  recodification 
of  the  laws  made  its  report;  the  report  was 
accepted  by  the  legislature,  and  a  new  edition 
of  the  recodified  laws  was  issued.  In  1911 
agriculture  was  added  to  the  sulijects  to  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  was  made  a 
required  subject  for  teachers'  certificates  after 
August,  1912.  The  state  was  also  to  be  divided 
into  four  agricultural  districts,  with  a  district 
supervisor  of  agricultural  instruction  to  be 
appointed  by  the  State  School  Commissioner 
for  each.  In  1912  a  constitutional  convention 
met  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  state. 

Present  School  System.  —  At  the  head  of 
the  present  school  system  of  Ohio  is  a  State 
Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  elected 
biennially  by  the  people.  His  duties  are  largely 
clerical  and  supervisory,  with  no  important 
powers  lodged  in  the  state  office.  The  duties 
of  the  State  Commissioner  include  office  work, 
visiting  the  judicial  districts  of  the  state  each 
year,  meeting  school  officials,  delivering  lec- 
tures, preparing  blank  forms  and  i-ssuing  the 
school  laws,  issuing  an  Arbor  Day  manual, 
preparing  all  questions  for  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers  and  for  eighth-grade  exam- 
inations, and  making  an  annual  report  to  the 
Governor.  He  has  supervision  of  the  school 
funds  and,  on  complaint,  may  appoint  an 
examiner  to  examine  into  the  funds  of  any 
district.  All  private  and  denominational 
schools  make  statistical  reports  to  liim  each 
year.  He  has  the  appointment  (1909)  of 
two  state  high  school  inspectors,  who  visit  the 
high  and  other  schools  of  the  state,  assist  at 
and  inspect  teachers'  institutes,  and  virtually 
act  as  Deputy  State  Commissioners.  Ho  also 
has  the  appointment  (1911)  of  four  district 
supervisors  of  agriculture,  who  are  also  in 
effect  state  deputies,  and  are  appinted  for 
two-year  periods  at  a  salary  of  $2000  a  year. 
The  State  Commissioner  also  api)oints  each 
year  one  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Exam- 
iners. The  State  School  Commissioner  has 
few  other  functions.  As  in  Massachusetts, 
what  he  can  accomi)lish  depends  largely  on 
the  personality  of  the  Commissioner  himself. 
Excepting  a  State  Board  of  Examiners,  to 
grant  life  certificates,  there  are  no  state  edu- 


cational boards.  The  system  is  essentially 
decentralized. 

With  the  exception  of  the  years  1847 
to  1853,  Ohio  has  never  had  the  office  of 
county  superintendent.  A  county  board  of 
examiners  for  teachers'  certificates  has  existed 
since  1825,  and  still  constitutes  the  only  county 
educational  authority.  A  county  board  of 
tliree  is  appointed  by  the  probate  judge,  one 
each  year  for  three-year  terms.  Two  of  the 
three  have  taught  at  least  two  years,  and  also 
within  five  years;  all  must  be  residents  of  the 
county;  and  each  must  not  be  connected  with 
any  private  or  parochial  school,  or  with  a  book 
firm.  This  board  holds  monthly  examina- 
tions for  teachers'  certificates,  examinations 
for  graduation  from  the  common  schools  in 
April  and  May,  and  conducts  a  county  gram- 
mar school  commencement  in  August.  The 
pay  of  the  members  is  regulated  by  the  number 
examined,  and  is  small.  The  State  Auditor 
apportions  the  school  funds  to  the  counties, 
and  the  county  auditor  makes  the  county  ap- 
portionments, and  receives  and  transmits  all 
school  reports. 

The  real  authority  and  government  of  the 
schools  of  Ohio  rests  with  the  school  districts, 
of  which  there  are  four  kinds:  (1)  Each 
city  is  a  city  school  district;  (2)  each  village 
having  a  $100,000  valuation,  and  others  by 
majority  vote,  is  a  village  school  district; 
(3)  each  civil  township,  with  any  attached 
territory,  and  excluding  separately  organized 
villages  or  cities,  is  a  township  school  district, 
and  (4)  any  contiguous  territory,  outside  of 
cities  and  towns,  having  $100,000  valuation, 
may  be  organized  as  a  special  school  district. 
Adjacent  territory  may  be  annexed  to  any 
school  district,  or  transferred  from  one  to 
another  by  mutual  consent,  or  by  petition  and 
hearing  before  the  probate  judge.  Except 
in  cities,  all  school  districts  have  boards  of 
education  of  five  members,  elected  at  large, 
and  for  four-year  terms,  only  part  going  out 
of  office  each  biennium.  Cities  under  50,000 
inhabitants  have  boards  of  education  of  from 
three  to  seven,  elected  similarly  at  large  and 
for  four-year  terms  while  larger  cities  may 
vary  from  four  to  thirty-seven,  part  at  large 
and  part  by  subdistricts.  (See  Cincinnati; 
Cleveland;  Columbus.)  Women  may  vote 
at  all  school  elections.  Each  board  is  a  body 
politic  and  corporate,  and  may  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  its  own  government,  not 
inconsistent  with  law.  The  city,  village,  or 
township  treasurer  acts  cr  officio  as  treasurer 
for  the  district,  but  in  special  districts  a  district 
treasurer  is  appointed.  In  township  districts, 
the  township  clerk  acts  ex  officio  as  clerk  of 
the  district,  but  in  other  districts  the  board 
elects  or  designates  the  clerk.  The  clerk,  or 
the  clerk  together  with  the  superintendent,  if 
there  be  one,  makes  an  annual  report  to  the 
county  auditor.  Townshi])  districts  are  sub- 
divided into  subdistricts,  unless  the  same  have 
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been  abandoned  and  the  townsliip  centralized. 
If  the  subdistricts  still  exist,  which  is  the  usual 
condition,  a  director  is  elected  annually  in 
each  subdistrict  to  have  charge  of  the  school 
property,  to  provide  fuel  and  repairs,  and  to 
act  as  a  means  of  communication  between  the 
people  of  the  subdistricts  and  the  township 
board.  The  township  iioard  on  its  own 
initiative,  and,  on  petition  of  one  fourth  of  the 
electors,  must  submit  the  (piestion  of  central- 
ization to  a  vote.  If  carried,  all  subdistricts 
arc  abolished  and  the  schools  of  the  township 
are  operated  as  a  unit.  Small  schools  niaj', 
however,  be  abandonctl  and  the  children  trans- 
ported. 

Every  board  of  education  has  charge  of  the 
school  buildings  in  its  district,  may  condemn 
land  for  school  purposes,  and  may  repair,  rent, 
or  build  school  buildings,  within  the  limits  of 
its  funds.  A  graded  course  of  study  must  be 
adopted  and  approved  by  the  State  School 
Commissioner.  A  sufficient  number  of  schools 
must  be  maintained  for  not  less  than  eight 
nor  more  than  ten  months,  though  boards 
in  cities  may  provide  vacation  schools  and 
playgrounds,  in  addition.  Any  school  board 
may  establish  a  public  library,  appoint  a  board 
of  library  trustees,  and  levy  a  tax  up  to  one 
mill  for  its  maintenance.  If  no  public  library 
is  maintained,  up  to  S2.50  may  be  appropriated 
annually  for  school  libraries.  Boards  may 
also  found  and  maintain  a  museum  in  connec- 
tion with  the  library.  Cities  may  maintain 
special  schools  for  tubercular  children,  and  any 
school  district  may  be  authorized  by  the  State 
School  Commissioner  to  i^rovide  day  schools 
for  the  oral  instruction  of  the  deaf.  Cities 
may  establish  a  city  normal  school,  and  may 
provide  separate  teachers'  institutes.  Any 
board  of  education  may  establish  a  high  school, 
without  a  vote  of  the  people,  if  the  funds  at 
hand  will  permit.  High  schools  must  be 
maintained  at  least  seven  months  for  thinl 
grade  high  schools,  and  at  least  eight  months 
for  all  other  classes.  Any  school  district,  on 
petition  of  twenty-five  eligible  pupils,  must 
provide  instruction  in  evening  schools,  to 
which  adults  may  also  be  admitted.  Districts 
may  also  provide  instruction  in  manual  train- 
ing, domestic  science,  agriculture,  or  commer- 
cial work,  or  establish  trade  or  vocational 
schools.  Boards  of  education  may  api)oint 
teachers,  a  superintendent,  truant  officers, 
medical  inspectors,  and  a  superintendent 
of  buildings.  In  cities,  the  superintendent 
has  the  nomination  of  teachers,  and  city 
boards  may  appoint  a  school  director,  who  acts 
as  a  business  manager.  Cities  may  employ 
a  superintendent  for  any  period  up  to  five 
years,  while  in  all  other  districts  a  superin- 
tendent may  be  employed  from  one  to  three 
years.  Each  board  of  education  adopts  its 
own  textbooks  for  five-year  periods,  from  lists 
furnished  by  the  State  School  Commissioner, 
from  publishers  who  will  agree  to  provide  books 


at  not  over  75  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  list 
price,  and  boards  may  either  sell  the  books  to 
the  pupils  at  cost  or  provide  free  tcxtliooks. 
All  instruction  iriust  be  in  the  English  language, 
though  instruction  in  German  as  a  subject  of 
study  is  ]H'rmittcd. 

School  Support.  —  The  state  now  makes 
an  annual  approi)riation  from  the  treasury 
equal  to  $2  for  each  ('hild,  six  to  twenty-oiu!, 
in  the  state,  not  including  married  persons, 
as  returned  by  the  annual  school  census. 
This  is  approximately  equal  to  the  former 
one-mill  state  tax.  The  interest  on  the  per- 
manent school  funds  is  also  paid  from  the  state 
treasury,  and  recjuires  the  equivalent  of  about 
one  tenth  of  a  mill.  The  interest  on  the  six- 
teenth section  funds  is  paid  to  the  townsliii)s 
to  which  they  belong;  the  state  appropriations 
and  interest  on  the  state  common  school  fund 
is  made  to  the  counties  and  school  districts 
on  school  census;  and  the  interest  on  the 
swamp  land  fund  is  apportioned  to  the  counties 
on  the  basis  of  the  nundier  of  males  over  twenty- 
one  years  in  each.  About  S3  per  cent  of  the 
school  funds  in  Ohio  come  from  local  (district) 
taxation,  the  average  levy  in  the  townships 
(in  1910)  being  7.71  mills,  and  11.05  mills  in 
the  separate  districts.  No  county  school 
tax  has  been  levied  since  1853.  Cities  can 
not  levy  less  than  six  mills,  school  boards  in 
village  and  special  districts  may  levy  up  to 
twelve  mills,  and  in  townships  up  to  ten  mills, 
while  townships  may  levy  five  mills  additional 
for  high  school  purposes.  Each  district  board 
estimates  and  levies  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  for  tuition,  building,  contingent, 
bond,  and  interest  funds,  and  any  district 
may  levy  five  mills  additional  by  vote  of  the 
people.  Any  city  maintaining  a  municipal 
university  maj'  levy  two  mills  additional  for 
that  purpose,  and  any  township  in  which 
a  state  normal  school  is  located  may  levy  the 
same  amount  for  it. 

Teachers  and  Training.  —  The  state  em- 
ployed 27,841  teachers  in  1910,  3573  of  whom 
were  in  high  schools,  and  8640  were  men. 
For  the  training  of  future  teachers  the  state 
now  has  four  state  normal  schools  (Athens, 
Bowling  Green,  Kent,  and  Oxford),  and  city 
training  schools  are  maintained  by  five  of  the 
cities  (.\kron,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton,  and 
Toledo).  Teachers'  institutes  are  now  main- 
tained in  each  county  annually,  with  about 
three  fifths  of  the  teachers  in  attendance. 
Schools  may  dismiss  for  institute  for  four  days 
in  cities  and  one  week  elsewhere,  and  teachers 
must  be  paid  for  such  attendance.  Teachers 
may  be  employed  for  from  one  to  four-year 
periods  in  cities,  and  from  one  to  three-year 
periods  elsewhere.  Any  board  of  education 
may  vote  to  establish  a  district  pension  fund, 
and  after  doing  so  must  pay  from  1  to  2  per 
cent  of  all  income  from  taxation  into  this  fund. 
All  teachers  accepting  the  provisions  of  the 
law  also  contribute  $2  a  month  to  the  fund. 
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After  twenty  years  of  service,  half  of  it  in  the 
district,  the  Board  may  retire  any  teacher, 
and  after  thirty  years  of  service,  half  of  it  in 
the  district,  a  teacher  may  ask  for  retirement. 
The  maximum  pension  is  $450.  Teachers' 
certificates  are  granted  for  one,  two,  thi'ce,  four, 
five,  and  eight-year  periods,  the  one,  two,  and 
three-year  certificates  being  classed  as  provi- 
sional certificates,  and  the  five-  and  eight-year 
certificates  being  classed  as  professional  cer- 
tificates. The  latter  can  be  granted  only 
after  forty  months  of  teaching  experience, 
and  are  renewable.  The  four-year  certificates 
are  granted  to  graduates  of  professional 
courses  in  such  normal  schools  and  colleges, 
in  Ohio  or  elsewhere,  as  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Com- 
mon Schools.  All  certificates  are  also-  classi- 
fied as  (1)  high  school  certificates,  (2)  ele- 
mentary school  certificates,  and  (3)  special 
certificates.  All  examination  questions  are 
prepared  by  the  State  School  Commissioner, 
and  are  uniform  throughout  the  state.  All 
high  school  teachers  and  superintendents  of 
schools  must  hold  a  high  school  certificate. 
County  boards  of  examination  may  recognize 
certificates  from  other  counties,  if  they  see  fit. 
Life  certificates  are  issued  by  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners  on  the  basis  of  experience  and 
an  examination  in  professional  subjects.  All 
teachers'  certificates  always  date  from  Septem- 
ber 1st,  though  twelve  examinations  are  given 
each  year.  A  state  minimum  salary  law  re- 
quires $40  a  month  for  at  least  eight  months 
each  year. 

Educational  Conditions.  —  While  Ohio  has 
a  large  city  population  and  a  number  of  rapidly 
growing  cities,  still  44.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  live  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
southern  part  of  the  state  is  more  rural  than  the 
northern.  About  one  eighth  of  the  total 
population  is  foreign  born,  though  the  foreign 
born  element  lives  largely  in  the  cities.  Ohio  is  a 
manufacturing  as  well  as  an  agricultural  state. 
The  people  of  the  state  have  always  clung 
closely  to  local  government,  so  that  the  school 
system  is  weak  as  regards  central  control.  It 
is  only  recently  that  a  very  decentralized 
form  of  school  administration  has  been  in  part 
superseded  by  township  control.  The  county 
administration  is  as  yet  quite  weak.  The 
centralization  of  schools  for  a  time  made  some 
notable  progress  in  parts  of  Ohio,  though  the 
movement  api)arently  has  about  come  to  a 
standstill.  As  late  as  1010,  only  178  of  the 
1319  townships  in  forty-six  of  the  eighty-eight 
counties  reported  any  degree  of  centralization. 
One  fourth  of  these  townships  were  in  four 
counties,  and  centralization  had  been  com- 
I)l('te(l  in  only  fifty-five  townships.  Forty 
townships  have  also  em|)loyed  townsiiip 
suiierintendents.  An  eight  months'  school  term 
is  required  i)y  law,  and  state  aid  has  been 
granted  to  weak  districts  to  enable  them  to 
pay  the  mininuim  salary  and  still  provide  an 


eight-months'  term.  The  school  library  system 
has  been  well  developed,  as  have  also  the  travel- 
ing libraries  sent  out  by  the  Ohio  State  Library. 

Secondary  Education.  —  The  high  school 
has  had  a  marked  development  in  Ohio,  there 
being  about  850  high  schools  in  the  state. 
Nearly  one  fourth  of  these  are  township 
or  township-union  high  schools.  No  special 
state  aid  is  granted  for  secondary  education, 
the  high  school  being  a  tax  on  the  district 
maintaining  it.  The  high  schools  of  the  state 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  four-year,  three- 
year,  and  two-year.  The  two-year  schools 
alone  are  allowed  to  drop  to  terms  of  seven 
months.  There  are  two  state  high  school 
inspectors,  and  the  state  university  examiner 
also  visits  the  high  schools,  but  there  is  no 
state  course  of  study  for  them. 

Higher  and  Special  Education,  —  The  Ohio 
State  University  (q.v.)  at  Columbus,  founded 
in  1870  as  an  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college  and  later  developed  into  a  large  and 
important  institution,  stands  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  pubhc  school  system  of  the  state. 
The  Ohio  University  (q.v.)  at  Athens  and 
Miami  University  (q.v.)  at  Oxford  are  state 
institutions  of  collegiate  rank  and  state  normal 
schools  combined.  The  state  also  grants  aid 
for  an  industrial  department  for  the  colored 
race  in  Willjerforce  University  (q.v.).  Toledo 
University  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
(q.v.)  are  municipal  institutions.  Ohio  is 
distinctively  the  state  of  small  church  colleges, 
there  being  twenty-six,  with  six  others  now 
classed  as  nonsectarian,  although  most  of 
these  were  once  denominational.  Seven  of 
these  colleges  date  from  before  1840,  and 
almost  all  from  before  1885.  Sixteen  of  these 
have  less  than  $150,000  of  endowment  funds 
to-day,  and  most  of  them  are  small  and  strug- 
gling institutions. 

Of  special  institutions,  the  state  maintains 
the  State  Institution  for  the  Feeble-minded; 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind;  and  the  State 
School  for  the  Deaf,  all  at  Columbus;  and  the 
Ohio  State  Reformatory,  at  Mansfield.  Two 
cities  report  day  schools  for  the  deaf. 

E.  P.  C. 
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OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  COLUM 
BUS,  OHIO.  —  An  iii.stitutioii  which  urcw 
out  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1S62,  coinnioiily 
known  as  the  Land  (Irant  Act.  In  18(54  the 
legislature  passed  an  act  accejiting  the  Rrant, 
but  not  until  1.S70  was  the  law  enacted 
providing  for  the  organization  of  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College.  In  consid- 
eration of  the  location  of  the  College,  Franklin 
County  provided  a  fund  of  SliOO.OOO  by 
a  bond  issue.  This  was  subsequently  in- 
creased by  .S2.5,000.  Three  hundred  and 
thirty  acres  of  land  lying  within  the  city  limits 
west  of  High  Street  and  three  miles  north  of 
(Capitol  Square  were  purchased  as  a  site. 
Additional  purchases  of  adjacent  land  make 
an  estate  of  453  acres. 

The  College  was  opened  for  students  on 
September  17,  1S73.  In  1S7S  the  legislature 
reorganized  the  institution,  changed  the  name 
to  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  made  the 
first  appropriation  in  the  history  of  the  state 
for  higher  education.  The  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  public  lands  were  by  law  made  a 
part  of  the  irreducible  delit  of  the  State  upon 
which  the  State  pays  (5  per  cent  interest.  The 
statutes  provide  that  all  money  given  to  the 
university,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
donor,  shall  become  a  part  of  this  irreducible 
debt  which  is  but  another  name  for  an  endow- 
ment fund.  That  fund  for  general  purposes 
now  amounts  to  .5167,687.62.  The  fund  for 
designated  puri)oses  amounts  to  $65,631.31, 
making  a  total  of  $233,318.93. 

The  institution  is  governed  by  a  board  of 
seven  trustees,  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  for  terms  of 
seven  years.  The  organization  provides  for 
seven  colleges  as  follows;  Agriculture;  Arts, 
Philosophy  and  Science;  Education;  Engi- 
neering; Law;  Pharmacy,  and  Veterinary 
Medicine.  There  are  at  present  (1912)  twenty- 
six  buildings  used  for  instruction,  three  resi- 
dences, Oxley  Hall  for  young  women,  and  the 
Ohio  Union  Building  for  general  social  and 
clubhouse  purposes.  The  value  of  the  plant, 
including  the  endowment  mentioned  above, 
as  shown  by  the  inventory  is  85,624,933.70. 
The  total  income  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1911  was  §924,611.11.  The  enrollment  for 
the  year  ending  June,  1911  was  3439.  For 
the  same  year  422  degrees  were  granted.  The 
graduate  school  was  organized  in  September, 
1912.  The  University  faculty  is  composed  of 
all  persons  having  the  rank  of  professor  and 
now  numbers  eiglity-three.  The  College  fac- 
ulties consist  of  all  persons  having  the  rank 
of  assistant  professor,  associate  professor,  and 
professor,  and  now  numbers  153.  The  in- 
structional force  includes  about  seventy  addi- 
tional members.  The  following  have  serve<l  as 
pre.><ident:  Edward  Orton,  1873-lSSl ;  Walter 
Quincv  Scott,  1881-1883;  William  Hcnrv Scott, 
1883-1895;  James  Hulme  Canfield,  1895-1899; 
William  Oxley  Thompson,  1899-.     W.  O.  T. 


OHIO  UNIVERSITY,  ATHENS,  OHIO.— 

Tlu^  oldest  higher  instilulion  of  learning  in 
the  "  Old  Northwest."  Before  Ohio  was 
admitted  to  statehood  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature, in  session  at  Chillicothe  on  Jan.  9,  1802, 
made  provision  "  that  there  shall  be  an  Uni- 
versity instituted  and  established  in  the  town 
of  Athens."  The  instittition  was  to  be  named 
the  American  Western  University.  The  Ohio 
State  Legislature  reenacted  the  provisions 
of  the  Territorial  Act,  with  but  few  changes, 
by  another  act  dated  Feb.  18,  1804,  which 
gave  the  name  Ohio  University  to  the  institu- 
tion to  be  established  and  has  ever  been  re- 
garded as  the  charter  of  Ohio  University. 
Students  were  admitted  in  the  spring  of  1808, 
when  Rev.  Jacob  Lindley,  a  Princeton  gradu- 
ate, was  put  in  charge  of  its  educational  work. 
The  whole  numl)er  of  degree  graduates,  of 
baccalaureate  rank,  in  the  history  of  the  uni- 
versity, is:  men,  669;  women,  159;  total,  828. 
The  total  number  of  different  students  enrolled 
increased  from  405  in  1901  to  1832  in  1912. 
There  is  a  faculty  of  seventy-five  members. 

The  university  buildings  are  twelve  in 
number,  not  including  five  buildings  occupied 
as  residences.  Conservative  valuation  of  the 
property  of  the  University  is  .§1,500,000.  The 
financial  support  of  the  university  is  derived 
from  three  sources,  namely,  the  mill-tax, 
special  appropriations,  and  local  receipts  from 
incidental  fees,  rents,  and  interest  on  jiernia- 
nent  funds  forming  a  part  of  the  irreducible 
debt  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  Receipts  from  all 
these  sources,  in  1911,  amounted  to  $253,366.05 
Salary  payments  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Nov. 
15,1911,  amounted  to  $100,310.08,  of  which 
amount  the  sum  of  $81,095.52  was  for  teaching 
service  exclusively. 

Two  degrees  are  given  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  —  A.B.  and  B.S.  The  degree  of 
B.S.  in  Education  is  given  those  who  complete 
the  four-year  courses  in  the  State  Normal 
College.  To  receive  either  of  these  degrees 
the  student  must  have  a  credit  of  not  less  than 
120  semester  hours  based  upon  at  least  fifteen 
units  of  secondary  work.  The  field  of  in- 
struction covered  is  shown  by  the  following 
classification  of  colleges  and  departments: 
college  of  liberal  arts;  the  state  normal  col- 
lege; the  college  of  music;  the  college  of  ora- 
tory; the  school  of  commerce;  the  department 
of  physics  and  electrical  engineering,  and  the 
department  of  mathematics  and  civil  engi- 
neering. A.  E. 

OHIO  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY.  DEL- 
AWARE, OHIO.  — Was  founded  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episco]ial  Church 
in  1841,  when  an  academy  was  opened.  The 
charter  was  granted  in  1842,  and  in  1844  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  began  its  work.  In 
1877  the  Ohio  We.slcyan  Female  College, 
established  in  Delaware  in  1853,  was  incor- 
porated in  the  university.     Since  this  time  the 
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university  has  been  coeducational  in  all 
departments.  In  addition  to  the  college,  the 
university  now  maintains  an  academy,  and  a 
Conservatory,  including  a  School  of  Music 
and  a  School  of  Fine  Arts,  both  established 
in  1877.  The  policy  of  the  institution  in 
recent  years  has  been  to  enlarge  the  work  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  college.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Cleveland  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  estabUshcd  in  1863  and  made  a 
part  of  the  university  in  1896,  was  in  June, 
1910,  given  over  to  the  Medical  Department 
of  Western  Reserve  University.  A  School  of 
Oratory,  established  in  1894,  is  now  organized 
in  connection  with  the  college.  A  School  of 
Business,  estabhshed  in  1895  and  since  1908 
organized  as  a  part  of  the  academy,  was  dis- 
continued in  June,  1912.  The  govermnent  of 
the  institution  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of 
Trustees  elected  by  the  Ohio,  the  North  Ohio, 
the  Cincinnati,  and  the  Central  Ohio  Con- 
ferences of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
the  Association  of  Alumni,  and  five  trustees-at- 
large  elected  by  the  Board.  Students  are 
admitted  to  the  College  by  certificate  from 
representative  high  schools  or  by  examination. 
The  entrance  requirements  are  fifteen  units. 
Undue  specialization  in  elective  work  is 
guarded  against  by  the  distribution  of  sub- 
jects in  groups,  and  the  careful  limitation  of 
the  student's  courses  in  each.  To  differen- 
tiate the  B.A.  degree,  a  minimum  of  one  year's 
work  in  college  Latin  or  Greek  is  made  a  part 
of  the  language  requirement;  and  for  the 
B.S.  a  larger  requirement  in  mathematics 
and  science  is  provided  than  for  the  B.A. 
The  total  enrollment  of  students  in  1912  was 
1249.  Of  the.se  912  were  in  the  college,  113  in 
the  academy  (including  the  School  of  Business), 
and  224  in  the  Conservatory.  The  faculty  in- 
cludes twenty-six  persons  of  jarofessorial  grade, 
and  forty  instructors  and  assistants.  The  Rev. 
Herbert  Welch,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  is  President. 

H.  W. 

OKLAHOMA  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
MECHANICAL  COLLEGE,  STILLWATER, 
OKLA.  —  A  state  institution  organized  in 
1891  as  a  land  grant  college.  The  college  is 
at  the  head  of  a  system  of  state  agricultural 
schools.  It  provides  courses  of  instruction  in 
agriculture,  mechanical  arts,  engineering,  mili- 
tary science,  domestic  science,  training  of 
teachers,  and  the  related  branches  required  by 
law.  The  college  plant  embraces  eleven  build- 
ings and  1000  acres  of  land.  Two  years  of 
high  school  work  are  required  for  entrance  to 
the  freshman  class.  The  degree  of  B.S.  is 
conferred  in  the  different  divisions  of  th(>  col- 
lege. The  enrollment  of  students  in  1911- 
1912,  including  all  attending  special  and 
short  courses,  etc.,  2100.  The  faculty  includes 
seventy-one   meinbers. 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  BAPTIST  COL- 
LEGE, BLACKWELL,   OKLA.  —  A   coeduca- 


tional institution  opened  by  the  Oklahoma 
Baptist  Convention  in  1901.  There  are  main- 
tained an  academy,  college  of  liberal  arts,  col- 
lege of  fine  arts,  and  business  college.  The 
entrance  requirements  to  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  are  fifteen  units  of  high  school  work.  The 
degree  of  B.A.  is  conferred.  The  enrollment  in 
1911-1912  was  208,  and  the  faculty  consisted 
of  seventeen  members. 

OKLAHOMA  CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY, 
ENID,  OKLA.  —  A  coeducational  institution 
opened  in  1908.  A  preparatory  school,  col- 
leges of  liberal  arts,  bible,  music,  and  business, 
schools  of  oratory  and  fine  arts,  a  teachers' 
college,  and  hospital  training  school  for  nurses 
are  maintained.  The  entrance  requirements 
to  the  college  of  liberal  arts  are  fifteen  units  of 
high  school  work.  The  following  degrees  are 
conferred:  A.B.,  B.D.,  and  A.M.  The  en- 
rollment in  1911-1912  was  350  in  all  depart- 
ments. The  faculty  consists  of  twenty-two 
members. 

OKLAHOMA,   STATE  OF.  —  Originally  a 

part  of  tlie  Lcniisiana  Purchase,  and  set  aside 
for  Indians  in  1834.  In  1848  the  slender 
western  extension  was  obtained  from  Mexico, 
and  for  a  long  time  was  known  as  the  Public 
Land  Strip.  This  strij)  and  the  western  half 
of  the  present  state  were  opened  to  settlement, 
April  22,  1889,  and  were  organized  as  Okla- 
homa Territory  in  1890,  while  the  eastern 
half  continued  as  an  Indian  reservation  up  to 
1898,  when  a  territorial  form  of  government 
was  provided  for  it  also.  In  1906  Congress 
authorized  the  two  territories  to  unite  and  to 
apply  for  admission  as  one  state,  and  in  1907 
the  two  were  admitted  together  as  the  forty- 
sixth  state.  Oklahoma  is  located  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  South  Central  division.  It 
has  a  land  area  of  69,414  square  miles,  which 
is  about  the  same  size  as  the  six  New  England 
states  and  New  Jersey  combined.  For  ad- 
ministrative purposes  the  state  is  at  present 
divided  into  seventy-six  counties,  and  these 
in  turn  are  divided  into  cities,  towns,  and 
school  districts.  In  1910  Oklahoma  had  a 
total  population  of  1,057,155,  and  a  density  of 
population  of  23.9  persons  per  square  mile. 

Educational  History.  —  On  the  opening  of 
Oklahoma  Territory  to  settlement  the  inrush 
of  settlers  was  very  rapid.  On  the  first  day, 
20,000  people  crossed  the  border,  and  the  first 
night  Guthrie,  which  in  the  morning  had  been 
a  vacant  plain,  had  a  ]>opulation  of  10,000 
people.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  60,000 
people  were  in  the  territory,  and  in  the  next 
ten  years  the  poimlation  iiu'reased  over  400 
per  cent.  Government  Indian  schools  had 
existed  in  parts  of  the  territory  for  some  time. 
The  first  white  schools  were  opened  in  Guthrie, 
El  Reno,  Kitigfisher,  and  some  other  towns  in 
1889.  The  first  high  school  was  opened  in 
Kingfisher  in  the  same  year.     In  the  organic 
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act  of  1890  Congress  gave  the  new  territory 
$50,000  to  be  used  in  orKiuiizing  the  first 
schools.  The  first  territorial  legislature  in 
1891  enacted  a  detailed  school  law,  which 
provided  for  tlie  towusliip  form  of  organization; 
for  townsiiip  boards,  witii  important  educa- 
tional functions  resting  witii  the  secretary; 
for  county  suiierintendents,  a  Territorial  Su- 
perintendent and  Auditor  combined,  and  a 
Territorial  Board  of  Education;  for  terri- 
torial diplomas,  and  for  three  grades  of  county 
certificates,  with  uniform  exaniinalion  ques- 
tions i)repared  by  the  Territorial  Board  of 
Education;  normal  teachers'  institutes;  and 
for  a  free  textboolc  system,  but  with  no  a])- 
propriation  to  carry  it  into  effect.  This  law 
laid  down  the  main  outlines  of  the  present 
school  system.  A  State  Ujuversity,  an  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  and  the 
State  Normal  School,  at  Edmond,  were  also 
created  in  1891.  In  this  year  Congress  au- 
thorized the  Governor  of  the  Territory  to 
lease  the  school  lands  by  public  bids,  for 
periods  not  exceeding  three  years;  so  these 
lands  have  brought  in  some  income  for  the 
schools  from  the  first.  The  township  system 
was  soon  found  to  be  unsuited  to  the  needs  of 
the  new  state,  and  was  abandoned  in  1893  for 
the  district  system,  with  district  meetings 
and  district  boards,  and  this  form  of  organiza- 
tion has  since  been  retained.  A  new  school 
law  was  enacted  at  this  time,  based,  in  large 
part,  on  the  law  of  1891,  and  this  189.3  code 
still  remains  as  the  substantial  basis  of  the 
present  school  laws.  The  school  legislation 
since  1893  has  been  more  in  the  nature  of 
additions  than  fundamental  changes  in  the 
system  then  laid  down. 

In  1907  statehood  for  the  two  territories 
combined  was  attained  and  the  new  state  be- 
gan the  task  of  organizing  schools  in  the  old 
Indian  Territory,  which  had  previously  been 
practically  without  public  schools.  A  few 
tribal  common  schools,  manual  labor  institu- 
tions, and  seminaries  existed  for  the  Indian 
population,  and  in  some  of  the  towns  common 
schools  for  the  whites  had  been  formed,  though 
none  of  the  latter  had  existed  over  nine  years, 
and  most  of  them  had  been  formed  within  the 
two  to  five  years  preceding  statehood.  There 
were  no  rural  schools,  and  more  than  150,000 
children  of  school  age  had  no  opportunities 
for  schooling.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
2200  districts  had  been  organized  and  schools 
established,  and  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  1908-1909  saw  3441  rural  schools  in  the 
old  Oklahoma  and  2200  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  about  3000  teachers  in  addition 
in  city  and  town  school  systems  in  Oklahoma 
proper,  or  a  total  of  5641  school  districts  and 
about  9900  teachers  employed  in  the  new 
state  nineteen  years  after  settlement. 

The  state  constitution  of  1907  guaranteed 
the  perpetuity  as  trusts  of  all  lands  and  funds 
given  for  education;    directed  the  legislature 


to  establish  and  maintain  a  sj^stem  of  free 
sciiools,  in  which  all  tiie  children  of  the  state 
should  be  educated;  provided  for  compul- 
sory education  during  the  jjcriod  from  eight 
to  sixteen;  directed  that  sejjarate  schools  for 
the  negro  race  be  established  and  maintained 
with  (Mpial  accommodations;  provided  for  a 
uniform  series  of  textbooks  for  the  schools; 
directed  the  legislature  to  provide  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, stock  feeding,  and  domestic  science; 
vested  the  supervision  of  tlu;  schools  in  an  ex 
(iffin'o  State  Board  of  Education ;  gave  to  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  the  supervision  of 
the  state  agricultural  and  inechanictal  col- 
leges; provided  for  a  Board  of  Commissioners 
to  manage  the  school  lands  and  funds;  and 
provided  for  the  election  of  a  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  for  a  county 
superintendent  of  jjublic  instruction  for  each 
{•ounty.  The  legislature  of  1907-1908  made 
but  few  changes  in  the  school  law,  the  law  of 
1893  still  being  in  use  in  large  part.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  few  minor  changes  in  the  law  this 
first  legislature  revised  the  textbook  law,  the 
normal  institute  law,  and  the  separate  school 
law.  It  also  established  the  Oklahoma  School 
for  the  Deaf  at  Sulphur;  the  Oklahoma  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Fort  Gibson;  a  home  for 
destitute  children  at  Pryor  Creek;  and  a  State 
School  of  Mines  at  Wilburton.  A  State 
Commission  on  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Education,  to  establish  a  district  secondary 
school  of  agriculture  in  each  supreme  court 
district  in  the  state,  at  the  rate  of  two  a  year; 
and  an  addition  to  the  certification  law  to 
provide  that  all  teachers,  after  1909,  must 
hold  certificates  covering  agriculture  and 
allied  branches,  were  added  in  1908.  In  1909 
a  new  salary  schedule  for  county  superintend- 
ents was  adopted.  In  1910  cities  organized 
under  charters  were  given  liberty  to  deter- 
nnne  the  number  and  method  of  election  of 
boards  of  education. 

The  legislation  of  1911  was  of  fundamental 
importance.  The  most  important  measure 
was  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  The  constitution  of  1907  had 
provided  that,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
legislature,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
should  consist  of  the  Governor,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Attorney-General.  In  1911  a  new  State 
Board  of  seven  members,  with  greatly  enlarged 
powers,  succeeded  to  the  powers  formerly 
exercised  by  the  old  State  Board  of  Education, 
the  State  Textbook  Commission,  and  the 
boards  of  regents  of  the  several  state  institu- 
tions. A  constitutional  amendment  was  also 
proposed  to  the  people  giving  to  the  legislature 
power  to  levy  taxes  for  schools,  to  provide  a 
method  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
(the  constitution  of  1907  recpiired  a  census 
basis  of  distribution),  and  to  provide  for  state 
aid  to  secure  a  five  months'  school  throughout 
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the  state.  The  State  Superintendent  was 
empowered  to  appoint  a  State  Inspector  of 
Schools,  at  $1800  and  expenses,  and  county 
superintendents  were  given  a  clerk  and  en- 
larged allowances  for  visitation.  A  "  union- 
graded  or  consolidated  school  district  fund  " 
was  created,  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of 
Section  33  lands  in  Green  County,  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  distributed  to  the 
different  counties  appro.ximately  in  propor- 
tion to  the  school  census,  and  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  for  union  and  con- 
solidated school  districts.  County  superin- 
tendents had  added  to  their  powers  that  of 
employing  teachers  for  all  minority  race 
(usually  colored)  school  districts. 

Present  School  System.  —  At  the  head  of 
the  present  state  school  system  of  Oklahoma 
is  a  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  a  State  Board  of  Education.  The 
State  Superintendent  is  elected  by  the  people 
for  four-year  terms,  while  the  State  Board 
consists  of  the  State  Superintendent  as  presi- 
dent, ex  officio,  and  six  persons,  two  of  whom 
must  be  practical  schoolmen,  appointed  by 
the  Governor  for  six-year  terms.  Two  of  the 
appointed  members  go  out  of  office  each  bien- 
nium,  thus  giving  a  continuing  body.  Once 
appointed,  the  members  can  be  removed  only 
for  cause.  The  appointed  members  receive 
$6  a  day  and  expenses  for  serving.  The  presi- 
dent may  appoint  a  secretary  at  $2000  and  a 
stenographer  at  $1200.  This  board  has  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  public  schools  and  the 
state  institutions  of  the  state.  It  formulates 
courses  of  study  for  the  common  and  high 
schools,  the  teachers'  and  pupils'  reading 
circles,  the  county  normal  teachers'  institutes, 
and  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
state;  it  formulates  rules  and  regulations  con- 
cerning teachers'  certificates;  prepares  all 
questions  used  at  the  examinations,  and  exam- 
ines applicants  for  certificates;  it  prepares 
questions  for  the  examination  of  graduates 
from  the  eighth  grade  of  the  common  schools; 
it  classifies  the  j)ublic  schools  of  the  state,  and 
accredits  schools;  and  it  nuikes  reports  to  the 
Governor  and  legislature,  and  prepares  esti- 
mates for  the  educational  appropriations.  The 
board  also  succeeds  to  the  powers  of  the  former 
board  of  textbook  commissioners,  and  selects 
and  adopts  a  uniform  scries  of  textbooks, 
supplemental  books,  regist(>rs,  reports,  maps, 
charts,  globes,  and  apiiaratus  for  the  schools 
of  the  state,  fixes  their  sale  price,  and  makes 
contracts  with  publishers  and  manufacturers 
to  furnish  the  same.  Succeeding  the  boards 
of  regents  for  the  different  state  institutions, 
it  controls  the  educational  policy  of  the  higher 
and  special  institutions  of  the  state.  A  State 
Board  of  Land  Commissioners,  consisting 
of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor, 
State  Superintendent,  and  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  looks  after  the 
school  lands  and  funds  of  the  state.     A  State 


Commission  on  Agriculture  and  Industrial 
Education,  consisting  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, the  president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  president  of  the  Agri- 
cuhural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  working 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  in  harmony  with  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  the  normal 
schools,  and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
has  charge  of  the  establishment  of  the  second- 
ary schools  of  agriculture  in  each  judicial 
district.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  acts  as  the  executive  officer  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and,  as  such,  has 
general  supervision  of  the  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  state.  He  gives  opinions 
to  city  and  county  superintendents  on  dis- 
puted educational  matters,  publishes  the 
school  laws,  visits  each  county  each  year, 
approves  of  the  arrangements  made  by  county 
superintendents  for  county  normal  teachers' 
institutes,  receives  reports  from  school  offi- 
cers, and  makes  a  biennial  report  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  to  the  Governor.  He 
is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  State  Commission  on  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Education.  He  has 
the  appointment  of  a  State  Inspector  of 
Schools,  at  .S1800  and  expenses,  who  acts  for 
and  with  him  in  visiting  schools. 

For  each  county  there  is  a  county  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the 
people  for  two-.year  terms.  He  receives  a 
salary  of  from  $1200  to  $1800,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  county;  receives  his  actual 
expenses  for  one  visit  to  each  school  each 
year;  and  is  also  allowed  to  ap])oint  a  clerk 
at  $600  a  year.  He  has  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  schools  of  his  county.  He  visits 
the  schools  and  examines  the  instruction  and 
the  material  conditions;  confers  with  the 
district  school  officers,  encourages  teachers' 
associations,  and  holds  a  public  meeting  in 
each  school  district  once  each  year  for  the 
consideration  of  educational  questions;  or- 
ganizes a  county  teachers'  normal  institute 
each  summer  for  the  academic  and  professional 
instruction  of  his  teachers;  receives  reports 
from  the  district  clerks,  appoints  to  fill  va- 
cancies on  the  district  school  boards,  and  pro- 
vides each  district  with  the  necessary  books, 
blanks,  and  registers;  divides  the  county  into 
school  districts,  black  and  white,  and  re- 
arranges the  same;  appoints  the  teachers  for 
the  minority  race  (usually  colored)  schools 
in  school  districts;  keeps  a  record  of  all  teachers 
emjiloyed,  of  the  semiannual  appoitionnieiit 
of  school  funds,  and  of  all  his  oflicial  acts; 
and  makes  a  quarterly  and  an  annual  report 
to  the  State  Superintendent. 

All  cities  of  the  first  class  constitute  sep- 
arate school  districts  and  may  provide  for 
the  number,  manner  of  election,  and  terms  of 
their    boards    of   education.     In    other    cities, 
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two  arc  oloctod  from  each  ward,  for  two-year 
terms,  one  half  going  out  of  office  each  year. 
All  voting  for  boards  of  education  must  be  on 
separate  ballots.  City  boards  arc  bodies 
corporate,  and,  excepting  the  treasurer,  elect 
their  own  officers;  have  control  of  the  city 
school  proi)erty;  may  establish  kindergartens 
and  high  schools  as  desired;  may  elect  a  city 
superintendent,  who  holds  office  at  tiie  pleas- 
ure of  the  board;  may  examine  their  own 
teachers,  through  an  examining  committee, 
consisting  of  the  city  sui)erintendent  and  two 
persons  appointed  by  the  board;  and  may  levy 
their  own  taxes,  up  to  the  limit  allowed  by 
law  (seven  mills  for  all  city  i)urposes,  schools 
included). 

Each  county  is  <livided  into  a  number  of 
school  districts,  for  each  of  which  the  peojjle, 
in  annual  district  meeting  in  June,  elect  a 
district  board  of  three,  consisting  of  a  director, 
clerk,  and  treasurer.  One  is  elected  by  the 
annual  meeting  each  year,  and  the  county 
superintendent  fills  any  vacancies  on  the 
board.  The  district  meeting  also  has  power 
to  vote  taxes,  locate  or  change  the  location  of 
schools,  authorize  the  sale  of  school  property, 
advise  the  district  board  as  to  litigation,  and 
may  determine  the  length  of  school  term, 
above  three  months  and  less  than  nine.  The 
clerk  of  the  board  attends  to  all  reports  and 
clerical  matters,  while  the  treasurer  receives 
and  pays  out  all  moneys  belonging  to  the 
district.  The  Board  employs  all  teachers, 
manages  the  schools  according  to  the  law,  and 
cares  for  the  school  property.  If  there  are 
colored  pupils  in  the  district,  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  some  adjacent  district,  if  less  than 
ten  in  number,  and  separate  schools  must 
be  maintained  for  them  if  more  than  ten. 
Separate  school  boards  are  also  provided  for 
in  the  latter  case.  The  same  holds  true  for 
a  small  number  of  white  pupils  in  a  colored 
district.  In  all  minority  race  districts  the 
teacher  is  appointed  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent, and  the  expense  of  maintenance  is 
paid  from  a  county  tax,  levied  for  the  purpose. 
County  commissioners  may  also  provide  a 
schoolhouse,  at  county  expense,  for  the  mi- 
nority race,  when  the  district  is  unable  to  do  so. 
Equal  equipment  and  instruction  is  to  be 
furnished  the  two  races. 

Educational  Conditions.  —  The  white  popu- 
lation is  increasing  so  rajiidly  that  the  pro- 
portion of  Indians  and  negroes,  though  nu- 
merically increasing  in  themselves,  is  rapidly 
decreasing.  In  twenty  years,  from  1890  to 
1910,  the  white  population  increased  eight 
and  one  third  times,  the  colored  population 
seven  and  two  thirds  times,  and  the  Indian 
population  increased  but  one  fourth.  The 
total  population  in  1910  was  87.2  per 
cent  white,  8.3  per  cent  negro,  and  4.5  per 
cent  Indian.  The  eastern  part  of  the  state 
(the  old  Indian  Territory)  contains  about 
two  thirds  of  the  negroes  and  about  five  sixths 


of  the  Indians.  The  white  population  is 
over  96  per  cent  native  born.  About  SO  jier 
cent  of  the  population  live  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, though  the  cities  are  increasing  in  popu- 
lation faster  than  the  rural  districts.  The 
western  part  of  the  state  has  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  illiteracy,  and  that  in  the  eastern 
part,  chiefly  Indian  and  negro,  is  decreasing 
raiiidly.  The  state  is  essentially  an  agricul- 
tural state  with  great  future  agricultural  and 
mineral  possibilities.  In  time  it  will  be  one 
of  the  richest  of  our  states,  and  the  large  en- 
dowments for  education  and  the  intelligent 
char.'icter  of  the  white  population  insure  the 
<levclopment  of  a  very  important  state  school 
system. 

The  rural  schools  are  graded,  the  standards 
for  certification  are  up  to  the  average,  and  a 
good  gra<led  course  of  study  is  in  use.  I'nion- 
graded  schools  and  the  consolidation  of  dis- 
tricts and  the  transportation  of  pupils  are 
permitted.  Though  a  young  state,  Oklahoma 
has  already  made  greater  progress  in  the 
consolidation  of  small  schools  than  have  many 
of  the  older  states.  Eighty-six  consolidated 
districts  were  reported  as  formed  by  1911,  and 
the  new  "  union-graded  or  consolidated  school- 
district  fund  "  will  do  much  to  help  the  con- 
solidation movement.  Agricultural  instruc- 
tion has  recently  been  made  a  very  important 
part  of  the  instruction,  the  law  of  1908 
requiring  that  "  the  elements  of  agriculture, 
horticulture,  animal  luisbandry,  stock  feeding, 
forestry,  building  roads,  domestic  science,  and 
elementary  economics  "  shall  be  a  part  of  the 
instruction  for  all  public  schools.  Since  1909, 
teachers  have  been  required  to  show  some 
knowledge  of  agriculture  for  certification. 
All  rural  school  sites  must  not  be  smaller  than 
one  acre.  All  schools  must  be  taught  in  the 
English  language.  The  state  has,  for  its  needs, 
a  relatively  good  compulsory  education  law. 
All  children,  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  not 
disabled  or  incapacitated,  must  attend  school 
from  three  to  six  months  each  year,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  school  board  and  the  people  of 
each  district.  All  indigent  pupils  are  furnished 
the  necessary  books  to  enable  them  to  attend, 
and  the  children  of  a  widowed  mother,  who 
is  dependent  on  their  labor  for  support,  are, 
upon  investigation,  given  scholarships,  under 
which  the  county  pays  the  mother  the  req- 
uisite maintenance.  Any  school  board  may 
a]5point  truant  officers  to  enforce  the  law.  A 
small  school  library  fund  is  set  aside  in  each 
district  for  the  purchase  of  books.  Women 
may  vote  at  all  school  elections  and  on  the 
same  terms  as  men. 

School  Support. — Oklahoma  was  treated 
most  generously  by  Congress  on  its  ad- 
mission to  the  "Union.  Sections  16  and  36 
in  Oklahoma  proper,  previously  reserved, 
were  given  to  the  state  for  its  permanent 
common  school  fund,  and  S'),00(),000  in  gold 
was  given  to  the  state  in  addition  in  lieu  of 
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the  similar  grants  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
The  school  section  grants  totaled  1,413,083 
acres,  and  the  minimum  sale  price  was  fixed 
at  their  appraised  value.  The  lands  have  been 
valued  at  an  average  of  $20  an  acre  and  recent 
sales  have  markedlj'  exceeded  this  sum.  It  is 
probable  that  a  permanent  school  fund  of 
from  S40,000,000  to  .550,000,000  will  in  time 
be  built  up  from  these  land  grants.  The 
5  per  cent  fund  (see  Natiox.^.l  Government 
AND  Education)  was  also  granted  for  the 
permanent  school  fund.  In  addition  to  these 
grants  for  common  schools,  Section  13 
in  each  township  (706,540  acres)  was  also 
granted  to  the  state,  to  be  used,  one  third  for 
the  State  University  and  the  University 
Preparatory  School,  one  third  for  the  normal 
schools  of  the  state,  and  one  third  for  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  for  the 
two  races.  Section  33  was  granted  to  the 
state  for  charitable  and  penal  institutions 
and  for  public  buildings,  and  part  of  this 
grant  will  also  go  for  educational  purposes 
(schoolhouscs).  In  addition  to  these  grants, 
and  in  lieu  of  the  swamp  land  and  internal 
improvement  act  grants  (see  National  Gov- 
ERN.MENT  .\ND  EDUCATION)  Cougrt'ss  made 
the  state  the  following  specific  grants:  — 

For  the  State  University 250,000  acres 

For  tlie  University  Preparatory  School  150,000  acres 

¥oT  the  Agricultural  College  (white)       .  250,000  acres 

For  the  Agricultural  College  (colored)    .  100,000  acres 

For  the  State  Normal  Schools       .     .     .  300,000  acres 

Total  specific  grants 1,050,000  acres 

These  grants  should  produce  even  more  than 
the  section  grants  for  common  schools,  as  the 
state  was  able  to  locate  these  grants  on  any 
unoccupied  government  land,  instead  of 
taking  fixed  sections  of  land. 

The  interest  on  the  state  school  fund  and 
the  income  from  the  lease  of  school  section 
lands  is  apportioned  semiannually  to  the 
counties  and  districts  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  children  in  each,  six  to  twenty  one 
years  of  age.  This  is  worth  about  $1.80  per  pu- 
pil per  year  at  present.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment, to  be  voted  on  in  1912,  proposes  the 
authorization  of  a  state  tax  and  state  aid  to 
maintain  a  five  months'  school  and  gives  the 
legislature  power  to  change  the  basis  of  ap- 
portionment. In  each  countj',  all  fines,  pen- 
alties, forfeitures,  proceeds  of  estrays,  and 
marriage  licenses  are  added  to  the  county 
school  fund,  and  county  commissioners  may 
also  levy  in  addition  a  county  school  tax,  but 
the  total  for  all  county  taxes  for  current  ex- 
penses, including  schools,  must  not  exceed 
six  mills.  This,  together  with  the  state  funds 
received  is  apportioned  to  the  districts  on  the 
school  census  basis.  Counties  sui)j)orting  a 
county  high  school  may  al.so  raise  one  mill 
additional  for  county  high  school  purposes. 
Each  5('l)ool  district  may,  in  addition,  vote  an 
annual  district  tax,   up  to  five   mills,   for  all 


school  purposes,   and   distribute  this   tax   for 
different  school  purposes  as  it  sees  fit. 

Teachers  and  Training.  —  The  state  em- 
ployed 10,020  teachers  in  1910  for  the  5820 
school  districts  in  the  state.  Only  about  8 
per  cent  of  these  were  teachers  in  the  colored 
schools.  County  teachers'  certificates  are  of 
three  grades  and  are  issued  on  examination 
for  one,  two,  and  three  years,  respectively.  A 
temporary  certificate  is  also  issued  and  is 
much  used.  In  each  county  a  summer  normal 
teachers'  institute  of  from  two  to  six  weeks  is 
held,  and  teachers  attending  this  may  have 
their  certificates  renewed.  These  summer 
normal  institutes  follow  a  course  of  academic 
and  professional  work  outlined  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  all  institute  conduc- 
tors and  instructors  must  be  certificated  by 
them.  Four  examinations  for  certificates  are 
held  each  year.  First-grade  certificates  are 
valid  in  any  county  in  the  state;  second-grade 
certificates  only  in  counties  adjacent  to  the 
one  in  which  they  were  issued;  and  third- 
grade  certificates  only  in  the  county  of  issue. 
State  certificates  and  di])lomas  are  also  issued 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  For  the 
training  of  new  teachers  the  state  maintains 
six  state  normal  schools,  as  follows;  — 

The  Northeastern  State  Normal  School,  at  Tahlcquah. 
The  Southeastern  State  Normal  School,  at  Duraut. 
The  East  Central  State  Normal  School,  at  Ada. 
The  Central  State  Normal  School,  at  Edmond. 
The  Northwestern  State  Normal  School,  at  Alva. 
The  Southwestern  State  Normal  School,  at  Weatherford. 

Secondary  Education,  —  Any  district,  town, 
or  city  may  establish  a  high  school,  as  may  any 
county.  Consolidated  schools  or  union  school 
districts  may  also  establish  a  high  school  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  instruction.  Only  a  few 
county  high  schools  have  so  far  been  established, 
but  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  have  provided 
them.  A  number  of  the  centralized  schools 
have  a  good  high  school  as  a  part  of  the  in- 
struction provided,  and  the  number  of  such 
schools  may  be  expected  to  increase  rajjidly 
under  the  new  (1911)  state  building  aid  pro- 
vided. In  1911,  435  school  districts  reported 
classes  above  the  eighth  grade,  and  fifty-one 
accredited  high  schools  also  were  reported. 
The  University  Preparatory  School,  at  Ton- 
kawa,  is  a  large  state  secondary  school  for 
whites,  offering  the  classics,  science,  modern 
languages,  business  courses,  and  instruction 
in  art,  domestic  science,  manual  training, 
music,  and  military  tactics.  A  second  school 
of  this  tyjie  was  established  in  1911  at  Clare- 
more.  In  lOOSthe  first  two  of  the  state  agricul- 
tural high  scliools  for  whites  were  established  at 
Warner  and  Tishomingo;  in  1910  four  more  were 
established  at  Broken  Arrow,  Helena,  Lawton, 
and  (ioodwell.  These  schools  are  to  be  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  schools  of  secondary  grade, 
and  must  i)rovide  instruction  leading  to  the 
agricultural    and    mechanical    colleges    and    to 
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the  state  iiorinal  schools.  The  State  Afirieul- 
tural  Colh'f^e  is  to  lie  the  teehnieal  head  of  this 
agrieultural  system  of  edueation,  and  is  to 
issue  a  course  in  agriculture  and  related  sub- 
jects for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  the  state.  Each  state  agricultural  high 
school  must  have  at  least  eighty  acres  of  land, 
and  must  conduct  an  experimental  farm  and 
offer  short  courses  for  farmers  each  winter. 
Twenty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  by 
the  state  for  a  luiilding  for  eacii  school. 

Higher  and  Special  Education.  ^  The  State 
University  at  Norman,  the  State  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  at  Stillwater,  the 
State  Industrial  Institute  and  College  for 
Girls  at  Chichasha,  and  the  Colored  Agricul- 
tural and  Normal  University  at  Langston 
stand  as  the  culmination  of  the  eductational 
system  of  the  state.  The  State  School  of 
Mines  at  Wilburton  is  also  a  part  of  the  state's 
liigher  educational  system.  The  denomina- 
tional college  has  found  but  little  demand  for 
its  services  so  far  in  the  state,  and  only  four  are 
reported.  All  of  these  are  institutions  of 
very  limited  endowment.  The  Oklahoma 
Industrial  Institution  for  the  Colored  Deaf, 
Blind,  and  Orphans  at  Taft;  the  Oklahoma 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Fort  Gibson;  the 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Sulphur;  the  State 
Orphans'  Home  and  School  for  Destitute 
Children  at  Pryor  Creek;  the  State  School  for 
the  Feeble-Minded  at  Enid;  and  the  State 
Training  (Reformatory)  School  at  Paul's 
Valley,  are  the  special  institutions  supported 
by  the  .state.  E.  P.  C. 

References:  — 

Bicn.    Rcpls.    State     Dept.      Puhl.     Instr.,     Oklahoma, 

19U7-1908  to  date. 
Constitution  of  Oklahoma,  1907. 
Laws    for    Common    Schools    of    Oklahoma,     1910   ed., 

and    Session    Laws   of    1911. 
Bien.  Rcpts.  Ter.   Supt.    Puhl.   Instr.,  Oklahoma,  1S91- 

1S92  to    1902-1904. 


OKLAHOMA.  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF, 
NORMAN,  OKLA.  —  A  coeducational  insti- 
tution established  at  Norman  by  act  of  the 
territorial  legislature  in  1S92.  The  following 
schools  and  colleges  are  maintained:  college 
of  arts  and  sciences  (1893) ;  school  of  pharmacy 
(1893,  1908);  school  of  medicine  (1910),  school 
of  fine  arts  (1903);  school  of  applied  science 
and  school  of  mines  (1904);  summer  school 
(1908);  college  of  engineering  (1909);  school 
of  law  (1909);  school  of  teaching  (1909). 
The  entrance  requirements  are  the  comi)letion 
of  four  years  of  high  school  work.  The  usual 
degrees  are  conferred  on  graduates  and  under- 
graduates on  the  completion  of  the  appro- 
priate requirements.  The  university  is  sup- 
ported from  the  general  revenue  of  the  state 
and  from  income  derived  from  lands  granted 
by  Congress.  The  enrollment  in  all  depart- 
ments in  1911-1912  was  793.  The  faculty 
consists  of  ninety-seven  members. 


OLD   AGE.  —  See  Senascence. 

OLDENBURG,  GRAND  DUCHY  OF, 
EDUCATION  IN. —  See  Ghum.\.n  Empike, 
Education  in. 

OLFACTORY  SENSATIONS.  —  The  sense 

organ  of  smell  is  the  (jlfactory  membrane 
in  the  upper  i)art  of  the  nasal  cavity,  where 
the  endings  of  the  olfactory  nerves  come  to 
the  surface.  The  organ  is  stimulated  by  chem- 
ical res])onses  induced  by  the  particles  of  the 
odorous  substance  borne  in  the  air.  It  is  not 
known  how  many  simple  smell  qualities  there 
may  be.  That  there  are  specific  qualities 
with  distinct  structures  is  probable  from  the 
fact  that  when  the  nose  has  been  fatigued  for 
one  odor,  certain  odors  will  not  be  noticed, 
while  others  will  give  sensations  of  normal 
intensity.  Disease  may  also  render  one  in- 
sensitive to  several  odors,  while  still  normally 
sensitive  to  others.  These  experiments  and 
observations  have  not  been  carried  far  enough 
to  give  a  complete  classification  of  smells. 

W.  B.  P. 

See  Odors. 

References:  — 

Angell,  J.  R.     Psychology.     {New  York,   1906.) 
Mters,  C.  S.      Experimental  Psychology.     (New  York, 
1909.) 

OLIVER,  HENRY  KEMBLE  (1800-188,5). 
• —  Leader  in  the  movement  for  child  laljor 
legislation;  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1818.  He  was  principal  of  high 
schools  at  Salem,  Mass.,  1819  to  1830,  and 
of  a  private  secondary  school  from  1S30  to 
1844.  He  was  Adjutant-general  of  Massachu- 
setts for  four  years.  In  1848  he  engaged  in 
the  textile  industry  at  Lawrence;  and  during 
the  next  eighteen  years  he  added  to  his  busi- 
ness duties  enormous  public  labors.  He  was 
member  of  the  school  committee  of  Lawrence, 
mayor  of  the  city,  and  member  of  the  state 
legislature.  He  gave  up  business  in  1866  to 
accept  a  post  as  agent  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education.  He  made  extended 
studies  of  the  conditions  of  factory  children 
and  w'as  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  child 
labor  laws.  In  1869  he  was  made  chief  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Under  the  administrations  of  Horace  Mann  and 
George  S.  Boutwell  {qq.v.),  Mr.  Oliver  ren- 
dered important  service  as  an  institute  lec- 
turer in  Massachusetts.  His  publications 
include  numerous  papers  on  edueation  and  a 
series  of  sehoolbooks  on  music.         W.  S.  M. 

Reference:  — 

Oliver,  H.  K.  How  I  was  educated  from  six  to  four- 
teen. Proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction    (1871). 

OLIVET  COLLEGE,  OLIVET,  MICH. — 
A  coeducational  institution  founded  in  1844 
by  Mr.  J.  J.  Shipherd  eleven  years  after  he 
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founded  Oberlin.  From  the  first  it  has  been 
undenominational.  The  Congrcgationalists 
partially  adopted  the  college,  and  it  is  now 
known  as  the  Congregational  College  of  Michi- 
gan, although  without  any  organic  relation 
to  the  denomination.  Olivet  has  been  vitally 
connected  with  the  educational  interests  of 
Michigan.  Its  professors  have  served  for 
many  years  in  the  office  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  and  on  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  through  their 
public  lectures  and  published  bulletins  have 
had  marked  effect  on  the  educational  devel- 
opment of  the  state.  The  present  value  of 
the  grounds,  the  fourteen  buildings,  equip- 
ment, and  endowment  amounts  to  about 
$600,000.  The  library,  museum  of  natural 
history,  and  equipment  for  teaching  sciences 
are  exceptionally  good.  The  usual  under- 
graduate departments,  including  music,  are 
maintained.  The  entrance  requirements  for 
all  students  who  intend  to  proceed  to  the  degree 
(B.A.)  are  fifteen  units  of  high  school  work. 
The  enrollment  in  1910-1911  was  238  students. 
The  faculty  consists  of  twenty-four  members. 

E.  G.  L. 

OLMSTED,  DENISON  (1791-1859).  — 
College  professor  and  author  of  science  text- 
books; was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in 
1813.  He  was  tutor  at  Yale  and  for  ten  years 
professor  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
From  1825  to  1859  he  held  a  professorship 
at  Yale.  In  1840  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common 
Schools  in  Connecticut.  His  educational 
writings  include  State  of  Education  in  Connecti- 
cut, An  Academy  for  Schoolmasters  (in  which  he 
outlined  a  scheme  for  a  college  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers),  and  Ideals  of  a  Perfect  Teacher. 
His  textbooks  include  Natural  Philosophy 
(1831),  School  Philosophy  (1832),  Astronomy 
(1839),  and  Rudiments  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy  (1842).  Professor  Olmsted  was 
actively  identified  with  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction  and  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education  (qq.v.). 

W.  S.  M. 

OLNEY,  JESSE  (1798-1872).  —  Text- 
book author;  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools.  For  several  years  he  taught  in  the 
district  schools  of  New  York  and  later  in  the 
Hartford  Grammar  School.  For  ten  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  legisla- 
ture. He  was  the  author  of  many  schoolbooks, 
including  geographies,  readers,  arithmetics, 
and  histories.  His  common  school  geography 
passed  through  ninety-eight  editions,  and  its 
sale  is  said  to  have  hei'ii  exceeded  in  its  day 
only  by  Noah  Webster's  spelling  book. 

W.  S.  M. 

OLYMPIC  GAMES.  —  Probably  growing 
out  of  very  ancient  local  athletic  festivals,  the 
Olympic  Games  in   Klis   were  the  oldest  and 


greatest  of  the  Panhellenic  festivals.  The 
nationalization  of  this  festival  is  asssigned 
traditionally  to  the  year  776  B.C.  The  Greek 
era  began  with  the  Olympic  games  celebrated 
once  in  four  years,  and  every  period  of  four 
years  was  called  an  Olympiad.  It  was  from 
the  first  under  the  charge  of  the  Eleians,  but 
they  invited  competitors  from  neighboring 
states,  and  the  custom  of  attending  the  games 
spread  to  more  distant  cities.  From  an 
Eleian  event,  the  festival  became  Peloponne- 
sian  and  finally  Panhellenic.  Early  in  the 
sixth  century,  other  festivals  were  established : 
the  Pythian  games,  celebrated  on  the  Krissean 
Plain ;  the  Nemean  games,  held  in  the  groves 
of  Nenui;  and  the  Isthmian  games,  which  took 
place  at  Corinth.  These  festivals  survived 
to  the  close  of  Greek  history,  but  the  Olympic 
games  continued  to  be  the  most  glorious  until 
the  end. 

The  original  motive  for  these  festivals  was 
the  glorification  of  the  strong  and  agile  body. 
Athletic  contests  always  constituted  the  chief 
attractions,  but  the  festivals  served  to  bring 
together  the  greatest  lyric  poets,  sages,  states- 
men, orators,  artists,  sculptors,  and  potters. 
These  celebrations  were  great  national  holi- 
days which  served  as  pleasant  occasions  of 
reunion  for  congenial  spirits  and  tended  to 
the  diffusion  of  national  ideas. 

According  to  a  fairly  reliable  tradition 
there  was  originally,  and  for  twelve  following 
Olympiads,  only  one  contest:  the  Spd/j-os, 
a  foot  race,  consisting  of  a  single  lap  of  a  stadion 
of  200  yards.  Other  races  of  two,  seven, 
twelve,  and  perhaps  twenty-four  laps  were 
added  later.  About  the  time  of  the  eighteenth 
Olympiad,  the  wrestling  match  and  the  Pen- 
tathlon (q.v.)  made  their  appearance.  An 
athlete  had  to  win  at  least  three  of  the  contests 
to  be  crowned  victor  of  the  Pentathlon. 
Boxing  and  the  chariot  race  are  said  to  have 
been  added  in  the  twenty-third  Olympiad. 
The  games  gradually  grew  more  and  more 
elaborate,  and  the  time  over  which  they 
extended  was  increased  from  a  single  day  to 
five  or  six. 

The  festival  was  conducted  by  about  ten 
judges,  elected  by  the  people  of  Elis  a  year 
beforehand.  The  candidates  for  the  various 
contests  were  required  to  present  themselves 
for  examination  thirty  days  before  the  festival. 
Each  candidate  must  prove  himself  to  be  of 
pure  Hellenic  stock,  and  must  give  evidence 
of  having  trained  during  ten  months  in  a 
gymnasium.  During  the  last  thirty  days 
before  the  festival,  the  candidates  practiced 
in  the  gymnasium  under  the  su|)ervision  of  the 
judges.  After  an  athlete  had  been  entered 
for  a  contest,  it  was  considered  the  greatest 
ignominy  for  him  to  withdraw  for  any  reason; 
indeed,  for  so  doing  he  was  iieavily  fined. 
Eleven  days  before  the  festival,  the  judges 
caused  to  l)e  proclaimed  iiy  heralds  through- 
out all  the  cities  of  Hellas  the  truce,  sacred 
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to  Olympian  Zeus,  which  was  to  hist  one  mnnlh. 
It  was  tliis  truce  that  made  the  Olyiupia 
possible  as  a  Panhellenic  institution,  for  (luriiiR 
the  thirty  days'  truce,  all  wars  Ijctwcen  liellenic 
states  were  held  in  alieyance,  and  travelers 
were  allowed  to  journey  through  them  un- 
molested. 

The  athletic  contests  were  conducted  witii 
much  attention  to  details.  In  the  foot  races 
they  were  very  particular  that  all  shouldstart  at 
the  same  time  and  from  the  same  line,  and  no 
fraud  or  trickery  was  permitted.  It  was  also 
contrary  to  rule  for  an  athlete  to  slacken  his 
speed  purposely  to  allow  his  fellow  contestant 
to  win.  The  foot  races  were  run  in  heats  of 
four,  and  the  winners  of  each  heat  ran  in  the 
final  race,  in  wiiicli  the  winner  was  crowned 
as  victor.  The  victor  in  the  running  race 
at  Olympia  was  regarded  as  an  honor  to  his 
country,  and  gave  hi.s  name  to  the  current 
Olympiad,  and  on  reaching  home  entered  hi.s 
native  city  to  the  notes  of  a  trium])hant  song, 
written  by  a  Pindar  or  Simonides.  The  last 
Olympiad  was  the  293d  and  ended  in  394  a.d. 

Modern  Revival  of  Olympic  Games.  — 
After  a  lapse  of  more  than  lotTO  years,  the 
Olympic  games  were  revived  at  Athens  in 
1896  under  circumstances  of  interest  to  the 
modern  educator.  The  motive  behind  the 
movement  for  the  organization  of  the  modern 
Olympic  games  was  the  interest  of  a  French 
nobleman  in  educational  reform.  Barpn  Pierre 
de  Coubertin,  after  leaving  the  Ecole  des 
Sciences  politiqucs  in  1SS3,  spent  some  time 
in  England  studying  the  educational  and 
social  conditions  in  the  public  schools.  He 
was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  educa- 
tional ideals  of  Thomas  Arnold  (q.v.)  as  de- 
scribed in  Tom  Broim's  Schooldays,  and 
exemplified  in  the  English  public  schools. 
He  appreciated  the  large  educational  value 
of  athletic  sports  in  the  physical,  social,  and 
moral  development  of  adolescent  boys  and 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  task  of  se- 
curing similar  educational  advantages  for 
his  fellow  countrymen. 

Ten  years  of  energetic  and  persistent  effort 
brought  only  meager  results.  During  this 
period  De  Coubertin  introduced  sports  in  a 
few  schools  and  hjcies  in  Paris,  he  organized 
athletic  contests  in  connection  with  the  Paris 
exposition  of  1SS9,  he  made  a  tour  to  study 
physical  education  in  American  colleges,  he 
organized  an  athletic  union  in  France,  and 
edited  a  magazine,  the  Athletic  Review.  He 
encountered  much  opposition  and  indiffer- 
ence in  his  efforts  to  popularize  athletics  in 
France.  At  a  conference  held  at  the  Sorbonne 
in  1892,  in  connection  with  the  jubilee  of  the 
French  Athletic  Union,  Baron  de  Coubertin 
made  an  address  on  "  Physical  Exercises  in 
Antiquity,  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Modern 
Times,"  and  advocated  the  revival  of  the 
Olympic  games.  With  the  cooperation  of 
Professor    William    Milligau    Sloane,    then    of 


Princeton,  and  Mr.  ('.  Herbert,  secretary 
of  the  Amateur  Athletic  I'nion  of  England, 
he  organized  the  Paris  International  Congress 
for  the  study  and  projiagation  of  the  principles 
of  amateurism,  to  l)e  iicld  in  .June,  1894.  The 
last  i)aragraph  of  the  circular  letter  announcing 
the  Congress  contained  the  following  state- 
ment: "  The  revival  of  the  Olympic  games  in 
accordance  with  motlern  life  and  conditions 
would  bring  together  every  four  years  rep- 
resentatives of  the  world's  nations,  and  one 
is  justified  in  the  belief  that  these  peaceful 
and  courteous  contests  would  constitute  the 
best  form  of  internationalism." 

Tiie  congress  voted  to  inaugurate  the 
modern  Olympic  games  in  1890  at  Athens,  if 
possible,  and  to  hold  the  second  OljTiipiad 
in  connection  with  the  Paris  exposition  of 
1900.  These  plans  were  carried  out  succes.s- 
fully  under  the  direction  of  an  International 
Olympic  Games  Committee,  with  Baron  de 
Coubertin  as  president.  The  Greeks  entcretl 
into  the  spirit  of  the  movement  with  great 
enthusiasm.  Representatives  were  present 
from  many  nations  to  compete  in  the  various 
contests  in  running,  jumping,  throwing  the 
discus,  javelin,  and  weights,  swimming,  gym- 
nastics, wrestling,  fencing,  shooting,  etc. 
The  games  aroused  world-wide  interest  and 
resulted  in  a  remarkable  expansion  of  all  forms 
of  physical  education  in  many  countries, 
particularly  in  continental  Europe.  The 
Olympic  games  were  held  again  in  Paris, 
1900;  St.  Louis,  1904;  Athens,  1906;  London, 
1908;  and  Stockholm,  1912.  The  1916  games 
are  to  be  held  in  Berlin.  The  object  of  the 
founders  of  this  great  educational  movement 
has  been  realized  in  a  large  measure. 

G.  L.  M. 
References:  — 
Coubertin,  P.  de.      Vne  Campagne  de  vingt-el-un  Atis, 

1SS7-190S.      (Paris,  1909.) 
SuLLiv.^N,  J.  E.      The  Olympic  Games  at  Alhens,  1906. 

(New  York,    1906.) 
For  the  Greek    games    consult    standard    Greek  His- 
tories. 

OMAR  KHAYYAM.  — (Gi  jat  ed-din, 
Abu'1-Fath,  'Omar  ben  Ibrahim  el-ChaijamI), 
the  well-known  author  of  the  Persian  poem, the 
Ruhdiyat,  was  better  known  to  his  own  people 
as  a  writer  of  philosophical  and  mathematical 
works.  He  lived  in  eastern  Persia  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  in  1074-1075  was  making 
astronomical  observations  in  Raj  or  Nishapur. 
He  died  at  Nishapur  about  1123-1124.  Of 
his  philosophical  works,  one  on  existence 
(fi'l-inigad)  is  preserved  in  manuscript  in 
Berlin.  His  algebra  was  published  in  Arabic 
and  French  by  Woepcke  (Paris,  1851).  A 
work  on  the  postulates  of  Euclid  written  by 
him  is  still  extant  in  Leyden,  and  one  on  the 
mixture  of  metals  is  in  Got  ha,  but  neither  has 
lieen  published.  A  work  at  one  time  in  Leyden, 
on  difficult  problems  of  arithmetic  {Mushhildt 
et    hisdb),    is    apparently    lost.     The    algebra 
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is  one  of  the  best  works  on  the  subject  that 
appeared  in  the  Arab-Persian  ascendency. 

D.  E.  S. 

ONE  SESSION  OR  TWO.  —  See  Sessions, 
Length  of. 

ONE-SESSION  PERIOD.  —  See  Sessions, 
Length  of. 

ONTARIO  AGRICULTURE  COLLEGE, 
GUELPH.  CANADA.  —  The  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College  was  established  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  of  Ontario  in  1S73.  The 
annual  grants  have  increased,  until  now  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  is  spent  each 
year  on  its  upkeep,  besides  the  cost  of  addi- 
tional new  buildings  from  time  to  time.  The 
objects  of  the  institution  are  to  give  instruction 
in  the  best  methods  of  farming,  and  the  best 
methods  of  housekeeping,  including  thorough 
practical  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing 
and  laundry  work  for  every  girl,  and  optional 
courses  in  horticulture,  poultry  raising,  bee 
keeping,  and  dairying. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  entrance 
requirements  have  been  kept  very  low,  so 
far  as  general  education  is  concerned.  Male 
students  may  enter  upon  the  course  in  agri- 
culture without  any  preliminary  training, 
except  good  farm  practice.  Most  matricu- 
lants are,  however,  fairly  well  prepared  in 
the  ordinary  studies  of  the  public  school. 
From  this  number,  by  examination  each  year, 
are  selected  those  who  will  be  permitted  to  go 
on  with  the  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years, 
and  those  accomplishing  the  term  work  and 
passing  the  prescribed  examinations  are  at 
the  end  of  the  four  years  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  the  Science  of  Agricul- 
ture from  the  University  of  Toronto  (q.v.), 
with  which  institution  this  college  is  affiliated. 
A  diploma  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  first  two 
years  for  practical  knowledge  and  scientific 
equipment  in  practical  farm  operations.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  short  courses  are  held 
in  stock  and  seed  judging,  poultry  raising, 
butter  and  cheese  making,  fruit  growing,  bee- 
keeping, and  domestic  science.  Courses  also 
are  provided  in  elementary  agriculture  and 
nature  study  to  prepare  the  teachers  of  the 
Province  to  give  agricultural  courses  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  Agriculture  might  well  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools  in  rural  districts. 
Teachers,  however,  were  unprepared,  not- 
withstanding that  good  textbooks  had  been 
written  on  the  subject  by  practical  men. 
Practical  courses  for  teachers  have  recently 
been  established  lasting  ten  weeks  in  the  spring 
and  again  five  weeks  in  tiie  summer.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  students  in  attendance 
from  twenty-two  different  countries. 

G.  C.  C. 


ONTARIO,        EDUCATION        IN.  —  See 
Can.\i>.\,  Education  in. 


ONTOGENY.  —  A  term  used  to  designate 
the  whole  course  of  individual  development. 
It  is  contrasted  with  philogeny,  which  is  used 
to  designate  the  course  of  general  evolution 
in  the  species  or  race.  A  certain  parallelism 
exists  between  ontogeny  and  philogeny.  (See 
Culture  Epochs  Theory.)  C.  H.  J. 

OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS.  —  The  open-air 
school  is  a  type  of  special  school  developed 
in  Europe  and  America  for  the  education  of 
physically  debilitated  cliildren.  It  is  designed 
to  make  it  possible  for  such  children  to  continue 
their  education  and  at  the  same  time  to  regain 
their  health  and  vitality.  To  attain  these 
ends  the  classes  are  held"  in  the  open  air,  the 
children  are  well  fed  and  warmly  clad,  and  the 
formal  work  in  the  school  subjects  is  reduced 
and  modified. 

The  first  school  of  this  type  was  opened  in 
Charlottenburg,  a  suburb  of  Berlin,  in  the 
year  1904.  It  was  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  group  of  backward  and  physically  debili- 
tated pupils  who  could  not  carry  the  work 
in  the  regular  schools  and  were  not  so  mentally 
deficient  as  to  be  fit  subjects  for  classes  for 
subnormal  pupils.  The  purpose  of  this  edu- 
cational innovation  is  reflected  in  the  name 
"  Open-Air  Recovery  School  "  which  was  used 
to  describe  it  and  which  is  still  commonly 
employed  in  Europe  in  referring  to  schools 
of  this  type.  The  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  the  regime  in  this  pioneer  open-air 
school  included  an  outdoor  life  and  abundance 
of  good  food,  strict  cleanliness,  suitable  cloth- 
ing, skilled  teachers,  small  classes,  and  school 
work  modified  in  kind  and  reduced  in  quantity. 
The  children  who  were  the  fortunate  subjects 
of  this  first  open-air  experiment  made  won- 
derful progress.  They  increased  rapidly  in 
weight  and  strength,  and  many  who  had  been 
suffering  from  serious  ailments  were  entirely 
cured.  Moreover,  it  was  found  that  although 
these  children  had  spent  less  than  half  as  much 
time  on  school-work  as  their  companions  in 
the  regular  schools,  they  had  not  fallen  back 
in  their  studies. 

The  reports  of  these  combined  physical  and 
mental  benefits  spread  tliroughout  Germany 
and  caused  the  school  authorities  of  other 
cities  to  begin  the  erection  of  open  air  schools. 
In  less  than  three  years  the  movement  had 
spread  to  England,  and  in  1907  London  opened 
its  first  school.  The  results  obtained  were  as 
remarkable  as  those  previously  reported  from 
Germany,  and  again  popular  enthusiasm  was 
aroused,"  with  the  result  that  other  towns  and 
cities  throughout  Great  Britain  began  to  plan 
for  similar  establishments. 

Meanwhile  the  movement  had  spread  to 
America,  where  the  credit  of  starting  tiie  first 
open-air  school  must  be  shared  by  New  York 
and  Providence.  In  1904  the  former  city 
loaned  the  services  of  one  of  its  jitiblic  school 
teachers  and  supplied  school  material  for  the 
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chililrcu  of  ail  outdoor  hospital  for  tuberculous 
chiUlrcii.  The  first  American  open-air  school, 
as  tiuit  term  is  now  understood,  was  oi)enc(i  in 
January,  1908,  in  the  city  of  Providence,  R.l. 
The  location  was  a  room  in  an  aban- 
doned schoolhouse.  This  room  was  remod- 
eled l)y  converting  tiie  ordinary  four-sided 
classroom  into  one  of  three  sides,  leaving  one 
entire  siile  open  to  the  air.  In  this  room  tlu; 
Providence  autliorities  hesaii  in  the  dead  of 
winter  to  teach  a  class  of  children  variously 
termed  anaemic  and  tuberculous.  The  chil- 
dren wore  outdoor  wraps,  sat  in  warm  sitting- 
out  bags,  and  on  cold  days  had  warm  soap- 
stones  at  their  feet.  They  were  well  fed,  and 
their  school  studies  were  reduced  in  quantity. 
Tiiey  imine<liately  began  to  improve  both 
physically  and  mentally  and  made  marked 
atlvances  in  their  school  work.  Six  montiis 
after  Providence  began  work,  an  open-air 
school  for  tuberculous  children  was  started 
in  one  of  the  parks  of  Boston,  Mass.  There 
were  forty-one  children  in  the  school,  and 
after  the  first  summer's  work  it  was  found 
that  there  were  twenty-three  cases  where  the 
disease  had  either  been  arrested  or  entirely 
cured.  Five  months  later,  in  December,  1908, 
a  new  school  was  opened  in  New  York  City 
on  an  abandoned  ferryboat.  Chicago  began 
work  in  the  summer  of  1909  in  a  camp  in  one 
of  the  school  yards  and  later  continued  the 
work  on  the  roof  of  a  building  in  the  heart  of 
the  city. 

From  these  early  beginnings  the  movement 
for  open-air  schools  has  rapidly  spread  in 
Germany,  England,  and  America  and  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  France.  In  all 
these  countries  it  is  recognized  that  the  open- 
air  school  has  passed  the  experimental  stage. 
In  Germany  it  has  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  elementary  school  system.  Among 
the  municipalities  having  the  new  schools 
may  be  mentioned  jMiilhausen,  IMiinchen- 
Gladbach,  Elberfeld,  Liibeok,  Berlin,  Solingen, 
Cologne,  and  Aix.and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  within  a  few  years  the  majority  of  the 
large  industrial  towns  ^v\\\  have  schools  of 
this  type.  In  general,  German  schools  are 
modeled  after  the  pioneer  school  at  Charlotten- 
burg.  In  all  cases  the  principal  character- 
istics are  open-air  treatment,  plenty  of  good 
food,  warm  clothing,  strict  cleanliness,  and 
expert  medical  and  dental  attention.  The 
keynote  of  the  schoohvork  is  constant  change 
from  work  to  play,  reading,  singing,  and  rest, 
together  with  constant  stimulation  of  interest. 

The  record  of  progress  in  England  is  similar 
to  that  of  Germany.  Schools  of  the  new  type 
have  been  established  in  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don, Manchester,  Bradford,  Halifax,  and 
other  industrial  cities.  In  France  open-air 
schools  are  being  established  in  many  cities, 
generally  as  developments  of  the  "  school 
colonies  "  which  have  for  years  furnished 
vacations  in  country  places  to  city  children. 


Records  of  the  actual  opening  of  schools  of 
the  new  type  in  other  countries  are  as  yet 
lacking,  but  prejiarations  for  establishing 
theni  have  been  made  in  Scotland,  Austria, 
Italy,    Canada,    Mexico,  and    Japan. 

The  open-air  schools  in  other  countries 
differ  from  most  of  those  established  in  the 
Unites  States  in  the  class  of  children  cared  for. 
In  the  United  States  the.se  schools  are  in  gen- 
eral designed  for  the  care  of  children  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  in  its  incipient  stages. 
They  are  essentially  therapeutic  agencies  for 
tlie  care  of  a  special  class  of  sick  children.  In 
Eurojjc  the  aim  is  in  giuieral  distinctly  broader, 
and  the  schools  receive  as  pupils  (diildren 
suffering  from  various  forms  of  physical  de- 
bility and  subnormal  vitality. 

Popular  interest  and  enthusiasm  have  been 
aroused  by  the  success  of  the  open-air  schools 
in  America  to  a  degree  which  has  seldom 
if  ever  been  equaled  by  that  shown  for  any 
other  educational  innovation.  This  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  unbroken  record  of  success 
of  the  early  schools.  No  single  case  of  failure 
has  yet  been  recorded,  and  no  city  that  has 
undertaken  the  work  has  subsequently  aban- 
doned it.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  move- 
ment has  spread  is  indicated  by  the  following 
figures,  showing  the  number  of  cities  in  the 
United  States  having  open-air  schools  in  each 
school  year  from  the  opening  of  the  Provi- 
dence school  in   1908  to  January,  1912;  — 

School  Year  Number  of  Cities  having 
Open-air  Schools 

1907-1908  3 

1 90S- 1909  7 

1909-1910  15 

1910-1911  32 

1911-1912  44 

Daily  Program. — The  daily  programs  dif- 
fer in  detail  only  in  the  different  countries 
and  cities.  The  following  time-table,  showing 
the  procedure  in  an  open-air  school  in  New 
York  City,  may  be  considered  typical  of  these 
programs :  — 

Arrive  at  school,  get  warm. 

Fed    with    egg    and    large    glassful    of 

milk.     Rest    outdoors    in     sleeping 

blankets. 
Schoolwork. 
Short   recess,    feeding   with   milk   and 

bread. 
Schoolwork. 
Recess,   go  to  wash  room  and  prepare 

for  dinner. 
Dinner. 

Rest  in  bed,  encouraged  to  sleep. 
Schoolwork. 

Short  recess,  feeding  of  milk  and  bread. 
Schoolwork. 

School  dismissed,  play  an  hour. 
Go  home. 

Clothing.  —  Experience  has  conclusively  dem- 
onstrated that,  if  children  are  to  be  benefited 
by  the  open-air  treatment,  they  nuist  be  kept 
warm.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  during 
cold  weather  by  providing  them  with  sufficient 
clothing   of   the   right  sort.     If  they   do    not 


8.45  to 

9.00 

9.00  to 

9.30 

9.30  to 

10.30 

10.30  to 

10.45 

10.45  to 

11.30 

11.30  to 

12.00 

12.00  to  12.30 

12.30  to 

2.00 

2.00  to 

3.00 

3.00  to 

3.15 

3.15  to 

4.00 

4.00  to 

5.00 

5.00 
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possess  good  wool  underwear  and  warm,  the  daj'  up  to  about  3000  calories,  which  is 
well-fitting  outer  garments,  these  must  be  probably  high  for  a  normal  child,  but  not  for 
supplied  directly  by  the  school  or  indirectly  these  tuberculous  children.  The  cost  of  feed- 
by  some  charitable  agency.  It  is  absolutely  ing  in  America  varies  from  about  si.xteen  cents 
essential  in  cold  climates  that  each  child  be  to  about  twenty-five  cents  per  child  per  day. 
provided  with  a  heavy  overcoat,  sitting-out  Adminintraiion.  —  In  most  American  cities 
bag,  two  blankets,  a  wool  cap,  and  warm  gloves.  the  open-air  schools  are  administered  by  a 
In  several  cities  the  children  are  provided  with  partnership  of  responsibility.  In  the  majority 
Eskimo  suits,  which  are  made  of  heavy  blanket-  of  cases  the  Board  of  Education  meets  the 
ing  and  put  on  over  the  regular  house  clothes.  cost  for  teachers'  salaries,  school  premises,  and 
These  suits  have  proved  most  satisfactory  schoolroom  equipment,  while  the  expense 
for  the  purpose  and  are  unusually  attractive  for  food  and  clothing  is  defrayed  by  hopitals, 
in  appearance.  Extra  shoes  and  stockings  charitable  organizations,  and  societies  for  the 
must  be  available  to  be  substituted  in  case  of  prevention  and  cure  of  tuberculosis.  At  the 
need  for  those  worn  by  children  who  come  to  close  of  the  school  year  1910-1911  data  as  to 
school  with  wet  feet.  The  most  satisfactory  the  administration  of  forty-seven  open-air 
outer  foot  covering  for  this  purpose  is  the  schools  in  different  American  cities  were  as 
heavy  wool  felt  boot  reaching  nearly  to  the  follows:  — 

knee.     Wooden   foot   boxes,  measuring  about  b^^^j  ^j  education  and  tuberculosis  association    .    20 

two  feet  long  by  a  foot  and  a  half  wide  and    a  Board  of  education  and  private  association   ...     11 

foot  high,  and  lined  with  quilting,  are  useful      Board  of  education  only 7 

for  keeping  the  children's  feet,  warm  when  the  fXrcll^roc'Ltfon  onlv  "*.^  '"'^^''""':'' ]    ;      t 

temperature  is  low.      The  Slttmg-OUt   bags  are       Board  of  education  and  private  fund J. 

made  of  hcavv  blanketing  covered  with  canvas  47 

and  may  be  purchased  from  dealers  in  sana-  ^j^^  premises  occupied  by  the  schools  were 

tormm  equipment.     They  are  cut^  and  stitched  ^,J^^^    ^^    ^j^^    ^^^^^^^    -^^    administration, 

so  as    o  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  chair  and  thirty-nine  schools  the  following  varia- 

may   be  attached  to  it   by  tape  at   different  .         ^^^^  f>^^^^.  _ 
points  to  prevent  the  child  in  the  bag  from 

slipping    off  Remodeled  rooms 14 

Food. -Only    less    important    than    warm  |oX"'""'""^'  '.    ;::::::::::      6 

clothing     in      securing      successful     results    is  Regular  classrooms  with  open  windows    ....       5 

wholesome    and    adequate  food.      In  general      Boats 5 

practice  does  not  differ  widely  from  that  devel-      Tents 2 

oped   in   the   original    Charlottenburg   school,  ^ 

where  the   daily   routine  is   as  follows:    The 

children  arrive  at  about  a  quarter  before  Expense.  —  The  expense  of  conducting  open- 
eight  and  receive  a  bowl  of  soup  and  a  slice  of  air  schools  depends  in  very  large  degree  on 
bread  and  butter.  Classes  commence  at  local  conditions.  The  only  certainty  is  that 
eight  with  an  interval  of  five  minutes  after  the  cost  will  always  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
each  half  hour's  instruction.  At  ten  o'clock  ordinary  class.  The  first  reason  for  the  added 
the  children  receive  one  or  two  glasses  of  milk  cost  is  that  there  are  only  about  half  as  many 
and  another  slice  of  bread  and  butter.  Dinner  children  per  teacher,  the  desirable  limit  being 
is  served  at  half  past  twelve  and  consists  of  about  twenty.  In  the  second  place  the  ex- 
about  three  ounces  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  pense  for  food  amounts  to  from  sixteen  to 
soup.  After  dinner  the  children  rest  or  sleep  twenty-five  cents  per  child  per  day.  In  the 
for  two  hours.  At  four  o'clock  milk,  rve  third  place  there  is  the  individual  equipment 
bread,  and  jam  are  given.  The  last  meal  con-  of  each  child,  which  is  necessarily  expensive. 
.sists   of   .soup   and    bread   and   butter   and   is  Its  items  with  their  cost  arc  about  as  follows:  — 

given  at  a  quarter  before  seven,   after  which      Blanket $5.00 

the   children    return    home.     The   expenditure      Eskimo  suit 3.50 

for  the  feeding  amounts  to  about  twelve  cents      Sitting-out  bag 3.00 

per  day  per  child.     Poor  children  are  excused  y°n  j^ootg    ',',','.'.'.'.'.'..['.[        .50 

from  i)aying,  and  the  others  ])ay  in  full  or  in      Mittens 40 

part,   according  to   the   circumstances  of  their      Thenimmcter 25 

parents.     American  practice  differs  little  from      To"tl'l'™«l' •    •• — ^ 

that  described,  except  that  the  school  day  is 

shorter   and   hence    the   meals   given  are   fro-  This  individual  equipment  is  in  the  nature 

quentlv  reduced  in  number.  of   permanent   investment,  and   can   be   used 

In  addition  to  the  meals  taken  at  the  school,  with    slight    replacement    for    several     years, 

the  children  have  milk  and  bread,  or  cereal  Taking  all  of  these  different  added  expenses 

and  milk,  or  sometimes  an  egg  before  leaving  into  account,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  cduca- 

home  in  the  morning,  and  again  a  light   meal  tion   of  a   child   in    an   open-air  school    costs 

on  their  return  home  at  night.     This  brings  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  does  the  educa- 

the  total  fuel  value  of  the  food  eaten  during  tion  of  the  same  child  in  tlic  ordinary  school. 
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The  Need  for  Opoi-dir  Schools.  —  There 
sct'ins  to  be  little  (luestion  tiiat  the  open-air 
recovery  school  is  the  most  eflicient  agency 
yet  devised  for  carrying  on  the  instruction  of 
physically  debilitated  children  and  at  the 
same  time  curing  them  or  ameliorating 
the  ailments  from  which  they  suffer.  T\n\ 
best  available  data  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  children  who  are  in  need  of  such  treatment 
as  that  alTorded  by  the  open-air  school  con- 
stitute from  3  to  5  i)er  cent  of  the  daily  mem- 
bership in  the  average  city  school  system.  It 
would  i^robably  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  to 
say  that  of  these  at  least  one  third,  or  from 
1  to  2  per  cent  of  all,  are  either  definitely 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  or  arc  "  prctuber- 
culous." 

Suriunary.  —  The  open-air  school  is  a  com- 
bination of  sanatorium,  playground,  and 
schoolroom,  in  which  the  daily  regime  has  been 
characterized  as  consisting  of  double  rations 
of  air,  double  rations  of  food,  and  half  rations 
of  work.  There  are  eight  reciuisites,  of  which 
the  first  three  are  imperatively  essential: 
(1)  abundance  of  pure  air;  (2)  plenty  of  good 
food,  and  (3)  sufficient  warm  clothing;  (4)  shel- 
ter from  the  wind,  for  experience  teaches  noth- 
ing more  clearly  than  that  it  is  wind  and  not 
low  temperature  that  causes  suffering  from 
cold;  (5)  shelter  or  refuge  where  the  children 
can  be  taken  during  very  inclement  weather, 
and  where  any  child  who  gets  chilly  during  the 
session  may  at  once  go  to  get  warm;  (6)  pro- 
vision for  sleeping  after  the  noonday  meal. 
For  this  purpose  short  folding  cots  are  much 
more  satisfactory  than  the  steamer  chairs 
ordinarily  used;  (7)  the  ser\-ices  of  a  skillful 
doctor  and  a  competent  nurse.  These  do  not, 
of  course,  have  to  be  in  attendance  contin- 
uously, but  should  be  available.  Finally,  it  is 
essential  to  have  in  charge  a  teacher  who  is 
intelligent,  able,  and  familiar  with  the  methods 
and  aims  of  the  outdoor  treatment. 

L.  P.  A. 
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OPENING  EXERCISE.  — It  is  usual  to 
allot  a  short  period  of  time  to  the  formal  open- 
ing of  school  or  class  work.  The  period 
allotted  is  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  The 
exercises  vary  greatly  in  content  and  form;  in 
the  morning  exercises  of  a  school,  announce- 
ments of  general  interest  are  made  and  mat- 
ters of  routine  adjusted,  readings  and  short 
addresses  occupying  the  remainder  of  the  time. 
This  period  is  more  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils  where  the  opening  exercises  are 
those  of  a  single  classroom.  The  opening 
e.xercise  is  important  in  starting  the  day's 
work  with  the  requisite  attitude.  It  is  a 
valuable  device  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing the  group  spirit  of  the  class  or  school. 

H.  S. 

See  Bible  in  the  Schools;  School  Man- 
agement. 

OPERATION. —  See  Symbols  op  Opera- 
tion. 

OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM  —Puru- 
lent conjunctivitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
of  new-born  babies,  is  a  specific  germ  disease, 
caused  usually  by  a  gonorrheal  infection  from 
the  tissues  of  the  mother  during  birth  or  from 
the  careless  use  of  towels,  etc.,  later.  The  in- 
flammation commonly  appears  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  may  be  mistaken  at  first  for  mild 
conjunctivitis,  but  rapidly  develops  acute  symp- 
toms. If  unchecked,  it  often  leads  to  incura- 
ble blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes,  or  marked 
impairment  of  vision  through  corneal  scars. 
Estimates  credit  this  malady  as  the  cause  of 
50  per  cent  of  the  blindness  in  nurseries  for 
blind  babies,  25  per  cent  of  the  blindness  in 
blind  schools,  and  10  per  cent  of  the  blindness 
in  the  United  States.  It  is,  then,  the  largest 
single  cause  of  blindness.  New  York  State 
health  officials  believe  that,  in  1910,  the  in- 
flammation appeared  in  about  one  birth  in  a 
hundred. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  may  be  prevented 
by  washing  the  infant's  eyes  in  sterile  water 
after  the  head  is  born  and  by  dropping  two 
drops  of  1  to  2  per  cent  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  directly  upon  the  eyeball  as  soon  after 
birth  as  possible.  Even  if  the  inflammation 
does  appear,  proper  treatment  will  usually 
avert  serious  conseciuences,  but  the  treatment 
must  be  prompt  and  be  .supplemented  by 
careful  nursing  for  several  weeks,  preferably 
in  a  liospital. 

That  so  many  cases  of  blindness  occur, 
(los|)ite  the  simplicity  of  ))ro[)hylaxis,  is  due  to 
the  ignorance  of  parents,  midwives,  and  even 
of  some  physicians,  of  the  source,  tlie  virulence, 
and  tlie  danger  of  the  infection.  To  combat 
this  ignorance,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  long  maintained  a  committee  on 
prevention  of  blindness,  while  the  health 
departments  and  charitable  organizations  of 
the   more    progressive   states   have   instituted 


vigorous  "  lay  campaigns  "  of  information. 
In  New  York  and  Massachusetts  the  disease 
is  among  those  reportable  to  the  health 
authorities.  G.  M.  W. 

See  Blind,  Education  of  the. 

References:  — 

Buck,  A.  H.  Reference  Handbook  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  Vol.  II,  pp.  9-13,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  240-243. 
(New  York,  1901.) 

Kerr,  J.  W.  Ophthalmia  neonatorum.  Public  Health 
Bulletin,  No.  49,  October,  1911.  (Washington, 
1911.) 

Valuable  popular  literature  is  distributed  gratis  by 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
309  Ford  Bldg.,  Boston;  and  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  Prevention  of  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  2S9  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

OPINION.  —  A  term  given  to  beliefs  of  a 
peculiarly  personal  or  individual  character, 
and  to  beliefs  which,  though  generally  current, 
lack  scientific  warrant,  having  their  ground 
in  custom  rather  than  in  evidence.  (The 
term  public  opinion  is  used  to  denote  the 
beliefs  characteristic  of  a  community  in  so  far 
as  these  beliefs  influence  corporate  or  public 
action.)  One  of  the  objects  of  education  is 
to  produce  the  habit  of  mind  which  discrimi- 
nates between  opinion  and  grounded  convic- 
tion, and  which  prevents  opinions  being  held 
and  asserted  dogmatically.  Plato  among  an- 
cient educationalists  and  Locke  among  modern 
have  especially  insisted  upon  the  harmfulness 
of  confusing  opinions  and  knowledge,  and  the 
importance  of  devising  educational  methods 
to  safeguard  the  mind  against  this  danger. 

J.  D. 

See  Knowledge. 

OPTICAL    ILLUSIONS.  —  See    Illusions. 

OPTICS.  —  The  science  of  light,  regarded 
as  the  medium  of  sight.  The  term  is  usually 
qualified  by  an  adjective.  Physical  optics 
includes  the  reflection,  refraction,  absorption, 
diffraction,  interference,  etc.,  of  light.  Pf^lJ- 
chological  and  physiological  optics  include 
anatomy  of  the  eye  (gross  and  microscopic), 
dioptrics  of  the  eye,  the  physiology  of  the 
visual  apparatus,  visual  sensation,  visual 
space  perception,  etc.  Other  restrictive  terms 
are  also  used,  such  as  geometrical,  meteorological. 

R.  P.  A. 

See  Eye. 

References:  — 

Helmholtz,    H.  V.      Physiologiache  Optik.     Full   Hih- 

liocraphy.      (Leipzig,    1896.) 
Paychological    Review,    Index    contains    Bibliography 

since   1893. 

OPTIMISM. — The  origin  of  the  concep- 
tion of  optimism  throws  much  ligiit  upon  its 
nature.  Plato  had  made  the  Idea  of  the  Good 
the  central  ))rincii)le  of  his  metaphysics  and 
of  his  dialectic.     He  had,  however,  admitted 
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a  passive  ijrinciplc  in  the  constitution  of  the 
world  sonictinu'S  called  Matter,  .sometimes 
Non-beinR,  sometimes  The  Other,  which  was 
capable  of  hindering  the  realization  of  this 
Good.  Aristotle  ((/.)'.)  conceived  of  matter 
as  the  potentiality  of  a  process  throu(i;h  which 
ends  as  complete  actualities  are  realized  and 
thus  did  away  with  the  Platonic  dualism  in  that 
form.  But  in  teaching  that  Nature  always 
acts  for  the  Rood,  or  for  a  final  cau.se,  he  also 
admitted  a  principle  of  chance  in  things  which 
was  capable  of  preventing  in  particular 
cases  the  realization  of  the  true  end  or 
Good.  Aristotle's  philosophy  might  thus  be 
called  an  oi)timism  upon  the  whole,  tempered 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  unavoidable  acci- 
dents in  details.  The  Xeoplatonists  accounted 
for  matter,  resistance,  and  multiplicity  by 
the  idea  of  a  series  of  emanations  of  which 
matter  was  the  lowest.  Its  far  remove  from 
The  One  Good  accounted  for  its  appearance 
of  evil.  But  even  this  appearance  of  evil  was 
due  to  judging  from  only  a  partial  standpoint; 
seen  in  its  place  in  the  whole,  matter  would  be 
apprehended  as  contributing  to  its  perfection. 

St.  Augustine  (q.v.)  adapted  these  concep- 
tions to  the  needs  of  Christian  apologetic. 
The  conception  of  God  as  Creator  compelled 
him  to  reject  the  idea  that  there  is  any  prin- 
ciple of  evil  in  matter  or  in  the  created  cosmos 
at  any  point.  Things  that  may  seem  evil 
to  our  finite  judgment  would  be  seen  to  en- 
hance the  goodness  of  the  whole,  could  we 
but  perceive  from  that  standpoint.  Real  evil 
exists,  however,  but  not  cosmologically  or 
metaphysicalh'i  it  is  due  to  the  will  of  man 
in  disobeying  the  divine  command  and  sub- 
stituting his  will  for  the  divine  will.  Even 
with  respect  to  this,  however,  St.  Augustine 
was  so  impressed  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
divine  will  and  power,  which  must  be  abso- 
lutely good,  that  even  sin  was,  metaphysically 
considered,  privative  rather  than  a  positive 
reality.  Through  this  influence  of  the  great 
Father  of  the  Church,  o])timism  became  an 
official  part  of  Christian  philosophy. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Leibnitz  in  his 
Theodicec  attempted,  in  terms  of  his  ])hilosophy 
of  monads  and  their  preestablished  harmony, 
a  purely  rationalistic  proof  that  this  is  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds.  Modern  optimistic 
theories,  outside  of  professedly  theological 
circles,  really  date  from  Leibnitz.  Voltaire, 
instigated  by  the  destructiveness  of  the 
Lisbon  earthquake,  ridiculed  the  fashionable 
Leibnitzian  optimism  in  his  poem,  Candide. 
However,  optimism  was  in  the  air  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  being  congenial  to  ration- 
alistic deism  and  to  the  beliefs  of  the  social  re- 
formers in  the  indefinite  perfectibility  of  man. 
(See  CoNDORCE.)  Even  Rousseau,  with  his 
anti-rationalistic  tendencies,  taught  the  original 
goodness  of  nature  and  of  man,  attributing 
evil  to  the  influence  of  institutions  in  destroy- 
ing equal  liberty. 


A  C()nteni|)orarv  of  Leibnitz,  the  Dutch  .lew 
Spinoza,  had  dealt  to  the  inetai)hysical  basis 
of  ojitimism  the  most  severe  blow  that  it  could 
have  possibly  received.  He  taught  that 
Nature  is  what  it  must  be  by  an  absolute 
logical  necessity  and  that  considerations  of 
good  and  evil  alike  are  eciually  foreign  to  its 
nature.  They  are  relative  only  to  man  with 
his  tlesires.  Spinoza's  teaching  had  no  influ- 
ence for  over  a  century.  Finally  the  growth 
of  mechanical  science  and  of  dislike  for  the 
doctrine  of  final  causes  in  any  form  in  connec- 
tion with  nature  prepared  the  way  for  a  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  the  essentials  of  Spinoza's 
view.  This  change  shifted  the  problem  from 
the  question  whether  the  world,  or  Being, 
nietaiihysically  considered,  is  good  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  Life,  emiiirically  considered, 
is  a  good;  or  in  its  pojiular  statement  whether 
"  Life  is  worth  living."  The  most  marked 
tendency  of  recent  tiiscussion  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  conception  of  "Meliorism,"  the 
idea  that  at  least  there  is  a  sufficient  basis  of 
goodness  in  life  and  its  conditions  so  that  by 
thought  and  earnest  effort  we  may  constantly 
make  better  things.  This  conception  attacks 
optimism  on  the  ground  that  it  encourages 
a  fatalistic  contentment  with  things  as  they 
are;  what  is  needed  is  the  frank  recognition 
of  evils,  not  for  the  sake  of  accepting  them  as 
final,  but  for  the  sake  of  arousing  energy  to 
remedy  them.  The  conception  of  progress 
practically  takes  the  place  of  the  old  notion 
of  the  metaphysical  Good.  J.  D. 

OPTIONAL  STUDIES. —  See  College, 
Amehk  AN,  Section  on  Adminislralion  of 
Curriculum. 


ORAL        ARITHMETIC. 

Arithmetic;    Pestalozzi. 


See     Mental 


ORAL   ENGLISH.  —  See  Composition. 

ORAL  METHODS.  —  There  are  three 
characteristic  modes  by  which  the  school 
can  provide  the  child  with  experience  and 
knowledge;  one  direct  and  the  other  two 
indirect:  (1)  The  school  may  provide  the 
child  with  direct  sense  impressions  through 
objective  teaching  (q.v.).  (2)  It  may  convey 
the  experiences  of  teachers  and  fellow  pupils 
to  the  child  through  an  oral  presentation. 
(3)  It  may  teach  the  child  to  read  the  recorded 
knowledge  of  the  men  and  women  with  whom 
he  has  not  had  and  cannot  have  personal  contact. 
Traditionally,  the  second  method  of  instruc- 
tion has  always  held  the  central  place  in  school- 
teaching.  Even  what  teachers  and  children 
read,  they  finally  convey  to  each  other  orally 
in  the  classroom.  The  name  "recitation" 
applied  to  the  class  exercise  implies  the  domi- 
nantly  oral  nature  of  school  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  learning.  This  dominance  of  oral 
teaching  still  holds  true.     Instruction  through 
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the  use  of  objective  teaching  and  other  modes 
of  giving  direct  sense  impressions  is  not  an 
old  tradition  in  the  schools.  The  difficulties 
of  its  use  necessarily  limit  its  employment. 
The  still  more  recent  movement  toward 
teaching  children  how  to  study  the  written 
text  in  the  independent  pursuit  of  knowledge 
has  not  yet  assumed  a  large  place  in  the  schools, 
though  texts  as  a  basis  for  oral  discussion  in 
class  have  always  liad  a  very  important  place. 

All  oral  teaching  has  the  advantage  that 
it  is  rapid  and  subject  to  easy  control  by  the 
teacher.  Its  weaknesses  are  that  it  tends  to 
degenerate  into  mere  verbalism  and  to  allow 
the  teacher's  activities  to  dominate  the  teach- 
ing situation  completely.  Thus  the  teacher 
does  most  of  the  talking  in  the  school,  and 
the  children  are  too  often  merely  receptive. 
Again,  ciiildren  pronounce  words  glibly  in 
reading  without  the  real  thought  of  what  they 
read,  and  teachers  frequently  accept  verbal 
definitions  rather  than  actual  applications  of 
meanings.  H.  S. 

See  Re.\ding,  Teaching  of;  Literature, 
English;  Language,  English;  Spelling, 
Teaching  of. 

ORATORY.  —  See  Orations,  School;  Dec- 
lamation; Debating;  and  for  the  historical 
place  of  Oratory  in  Education  see  Roman 
Education;   Renaissance  and  Education. 

ORATORY,  FRENCH  CONGREGATION 
OF  THE.  —  An  order  founded  in  France  in 
1611  by  Cardinal  Pierre  de  B^rulle,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory 
founded  in  1575  by  St.  Philip  Ncri  (1515-1595) 
in  Italy.  The  Congregation  consisted  of 
priests,  not  monks,  bound  by  no  other  vow 
than  that  of  the  priesthood.  While  not  in- 
tended to  undertake  the  education  of  any  but 
priests,  the  French  Oratorians  were  soon  in 
charge  of  a  number  of  colleges  and  seminaries 
not  only  in  France,  but  in  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lands. In  1711  the  education  of  boys  was 
recognized  as  one  of  their  si)ccial  functions. 
Their  chief  colleges  were  at  Dieppe,  Mans, 
and  Juilly,  the  last  of  which  became  the  chief 
and  model  college.  Besides  colleges,  includ- 
ing secondary  departments,  military  schools, 
seminaries,  and  houses  of  study  were  main- 
tained. The  characteristic  features  of  the 
Congregation  were  the  absence  of  that  militant 
and  political  s])irit  which  marked  the  Jesuits, 
and  an  enii)hasis  on  liberal  and  Cliristian  edu- 
cation. The  liberal  arts  and  humanities  were 
not  neglected,  nor  on  the  otlier  side  were  the 
sciences  despised.  The  close  connection  of 
many  members  of  the  Congregation  with 
Cartesianism  insured  the  introduction  of 
science  into  the  curriculum.  The  second 
superior,  P.  de  Condren,  drew  up  a  Ratio 
Studiorum  (1634)  which  was  edited  by  P. 
Morin  as  the  Ratio  Studiorum  a  magisiris  ct 
professG'ibus    Congregalionis    Oralorii    Domini 


Jesu  observanda  (1645).  Later  educational 
works  were  the  Entretiens  sur  les  Sciences 
(1683)  of  P.  Lamy  and  Methodes  d'itudicr  ct 
d'enseigncr  (1681)  of  P.  Thomassin. 

The  chief  educational  contribution  of  the 
Oratorians,  who  in  many  respects  come  close 
to  the  Port  Royalists,  were:  (1)  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  vernacular  and  the  exclusion  of 
Latin  until  the  fourth  form.  (2)  The  teaching 
of  history,  for  which  there  was  a  chair  in  all 
their  schools.  This  subject  was  taught  in  the 
vernacular  throughout,  and  French  history 
was  taken  up  before  the  classical.  Geography 
was  taught  in  close  connection  with  history. 

(3)  New  methods  were  employed  in  teaching 
the  classics,  Latin  receiving  more  attention 
than  Greek.  Grammar  was  taught  by  the 
aid  of  the  vernacular  and  oral  expression  was 
given  greater  emphasis  than  written  themes. 

(4)  Physics  and  chemistry  had  a  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  some  schools  of  the  Oratorians. 

(5)  In  philosophy,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
served, Cartesian  influences  were  marked. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  school  subjects 
there  were  taught  at  Juilly  ornamental  arts, 
horse  riding,  music,  and  dancing.  (See  Acad- 
emies, Courtly.)  Discipline  in  the  school 
was  gentle.  The  same  professor  took  a  class 
through  from  the  first  form  to  the  class  of 
philosophy,  a  practice  which  largely  eliminated 
the  question  of  discipline.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  Oratorians  eniploj-ed  the  monitorial  system, 
decurions  being  appointed  to  hear  lessons  under 
the  supervision  of  a  prefect  of  studies.  The 
individual  abilities  were  considered,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  independence  and  freedom 
in  studies  was  permitted  under  direction  and 
supervision.  Among  distinguished  members 
of  the  Congregation  may  be  mentioned  the 
teachers  and  philosophers,  Lamy  and  Thomas- 
sin;  preachers  Mascaron  and  Massillon;  exe- 
getes  Richard  Simon  and  Duguet;  the  philos- 
opher Malebranche  {q.v.);  and  the  statesman 
Daunou  (q.v.).  The  Congregation  was  prac- 
tically dissolved  during  the  days  of  the  Rev- 
olution. It  was  reconstituted  in  1852  as  the 
Oratory  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

In  England  Cardinal  Newman  (q.v.)  founded 
in  1847  an  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  at  Edg- 
baston  since  1854.  Several  schools,  two  in 
Birmingham,  have  been  established  under  the 
government  of  Fathers  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Oratory. 

References:  — 

Barnard,  H.  Anivrican  JoiirnnI  <if  Educalion,  Vol- 
III,  pp.  703-728.     A  tran.slation  of  the  following- 

CoMPAYRE,  G.  Histoire  Critique  dts  Doctrines  de  V  Ed- 
ucation en  France,  VoL  I,  pp.  :;07-238.  (Paris, 
1885.) 

ORBIS     PICTUS.  —  See  Comenius,  John 

Amos. 

ORCUTT,  HIRAM  (1815-1809).  —  Edu- 
cational writer  and  journalist;  was  graduated 
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from  Dartmouth  College  in  1S42.  For  five 
years  he  tauRht  in  the  elementary  .schools  of 
Vermont  and  for  twelve  years  he  was  principal 
of  secondary  schools.  He  was  later  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  at  Brattieboro,  \'t.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Vermont 
teachers'  association,  and  for  several  years  he 
edited  the  Vermont  School  Journal.  In  his 
later  life  he  was  associated  with  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Educntion.  His  i)ul)lisiied 
works  include  Clat;s-hook  of  Poetry  and  Prose 
(1847),  Teachers'  Manual  (1.S71),'  Home  and 
School  Training  (1S74),  School  Keeping  (1885), 
and  Personal  Recollections  (1897).     W.  S.  M. 

ORDER     IN     THE     SCHOOLROOM.— 

See  School  Manacejiext. 

ORDINANCES  OF  1785  AND  1787,  EDU- 
CATIONAL INFLUENCE  AND  RESULTS 
OF.  —  See  National  Government  and  Ed- 
ucation; School  Fund,  Permanent. 

OREGON  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 
CORVALLIS,  ORE.  — A  land-grant  college 
founded  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  1862. 
As  there  was  no  state  institution  in  existence, 
the  legislature  from  1860  to  1885  made  annual 
appropriations  to  Corvallis  College,  then 
under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  In  18S5  the  college  became 
a  state  institution,  the  citizens  of  Benton 
County  providing  a  central  building.  The 
college  owns  360  acres  of  land  and  thirty 
buildings.  Secondary  and  degree  courses  are 
offered,  two  years  of  high  school  work  being 
required  for  entrance  to  the  latter.  Degree 
courses  are  given  in  the  following  branches: 
agriculture,  forestry,  domestic  science  and 
art,  engineering,  commerce,  and  pharmacy. 
Two-year  secondary  courses  and  short  courses 
are  also  conducted.  In  1911-1912  there  was 
a  total  enrollment  of  2868  students  in  all  de- 
partments. The  faculty  consists  of  about 
150  members. 

OREGON,  STATE  OF.  —  A  state  in  the 
Pacific  northwest,  carved  from  the  original 
Oregon  Territory,  and  confirmed  to  the  United 
States  in  1846  by  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  In  1848  the  Territory  of  Oregon 
was  organized  by  Congress;  in  1853  Wash- 
ington Territory  was  separated  from  it,  and 
in  1859  Oregon  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
as  the  thirty-third  state.  The  state  has  a 
land  area  of  95,607  square  miles,  which  is  about 
the  same  size  as  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
combined,  and  three  fourths  the  size  of  the 
state  of  Prussia.  For  administrative  purposes 
the  state  is  divided  into  thirty-four  counties, 
and  these  in  turn  into  three  classes  of  school 
districts.  In  1910  Oregon  had  a  total  popu- 
lation of  672,765,  and  a  density  of  population 
of  7.0  persons  per  square  mile.  Omitting  the 
city    of    Portland,    wliich    contains  one   third 


of  the  population  of  the  state,  the  average 
density  is  only  1.9  per  stjuare  mile. 

Educational  History.  —  First  discovered  in 
1792  and  first  partially  exi)lored  in  l.SO.5-1806; 
settlement  did  not  begin  until  about  1835,  but 
was  relatively  rai)id  after  1843.  The  first 
settlers  were  Hudson  Bay  Company  (nnploy^s, 
and  private  or  mission  schools  supplied  the 
needs  of  the  few  children  at  the  trading  posts. 
Beginiung  in  1834,  the  Methodist  Ei)iscopal 
Church  began  to  found  mission  schools  in 
the  Territory,  and  they  were  joined  by  the 
American  Board  of  Commission<!rs  for  For- 
eign Missions  in  1836,  by  the  Iloman  Catholics 
in  1841,  by  the  Congregationalists  in  1847, 
and  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
1869.  When  the  first  provisional  government 
was  established  in  1845,  it  was  declared  that 
"  schools  and  the  means  of  education  should 
be  encouraged,"  but  no  funds  to  maintain 
a  school  were  available,  except  subs(!riptions 
and  mission  appropriations.  The  first  terri- 
torial legislature,  in  1849,  enacted  the  first 
school  law  for  the  Territory.  This  law  appro- 
priated the  income  from  the  school  lands, 
together  with  all  fines,  forfeitures,  and  licenses, 
and  the  proceeds  of  a  two-mill  territorial  tax 
to  the  support  of  common  schools.  This 
income  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  school 
districts  in  existence  on  the  basis  of  their 
school  census.  The  law  further  provided  for 
the  organization  of  schools  on  the  district 
system  plan;  the  election  annually  of  three 
directors  to  employ  teachers,  and  to  establish 
and  care  for  the  schools;  the  appointment  of 
a  county  board  of  examiners  of  three,  to 
examine  and  certificate  teachers;  the  election 
of  a  county  school  commissioner  in  each 
county,  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  schools; 
and  for  the  choice  by  the  legislature  of  a 
Territorial  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
to  supervise  the  educational  system  of  the 
state.  School  directors  were  to  hold  office  for 
one  year,  all  other  school  officers  for  three 
years.  In  1851,  however,  the  state  school 
tax  was  cut  in  half  (restored  to  two  mills  in 
1855),  and  the  office  of  Territorial  Superin- 
tendent was  abolished.  In  1885  the  title 
of  the  county  school  officers  was  changed  to 
county  superintendent  of  schools;  district 
school  directors  were  empowered,  on  vote  of 
the  district  school  meeting,  to  levy  a  district 
school  tax;  teachers  were  first  required  to  keep 
a  school  register,  and  to  file  it  w'ith  the  district 
clerk ;  district  reports  were  required,  or  an 
appropriation  of  funds  was  refused;  and 
schools  receiving  public  funds  were  declared 
free  to  all  children  four  to  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  For  many  years  after  this  date, 
however,  the  rate  bill  (q.v.)  was  resorted  to  in 
order  to  prolong  the  term. 

In  1857  a  constitution  was  formed,  and  upon 
this  the  Territory  entered  the  Union  in  1859. 
This  provided  that  all  school-section  land, 
the  500,000-acre  grant  to  new  states,  and  the 
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5  per  cent  fund  (see  National  Government 
AND  Education)  should  be  a  sacred  trust 
fund  for  common  schools;  that  the  lands  given 
for  a  university  should  form  a  trust  fund  for 
that  purpose;  that  for  five  j-ears  at  least  the 
Governor  should  act,  ex  officio,  as  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  that  a 
county  superintendent  should  be  elected,  for 
two-year  terms,  in  each  county;  religious 
control  and  sectarian  aid  were  forbidden;  the 
legislature  was  directed  to  establish  a  uniform 
public  school  system  and  schools  of  higher 
grade,  with  a  free  school  in  every  district  for 
at  least  three  months  each  year;  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  university  with  normal  and 
agricultural  departments  was  directed;  and 
a  Board  of  Commissioners,  consisting  of  the 
Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  State 
Treasurer,  was  created  to  manage  the  school 
lands  and  school  funds.  In  1872,  the  five 
years  having  expired,  the  legislature  elected 
a  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  detach- 
ing the  office  from  that  of  Governor,  and 
provided  for  the  election  of  a  Superinten- 
dent by  the  people  in  1874,  and  every  four 
years  thereafter.  This  created  the  first  uni- 
fication of  the  schools  under  the  new  state 
organization,  there  having  been  practically  as 
many  school  systems  before  as  there  were 
counties  in  the  state.  The  same  legislature 
further  revised  the  school  law  and  provided 
for  a  State  Board  of  Education,  to  consist 
of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  State 
Superintendent,  this  Board  to  have  power 
to  authorize  a  series  of  textbooks  for  the 
schools,  and  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations 
for  their  government.  The  State  Board 
was  also  made,  ex  officio,  a  State  Board  of 
Examination,  for  the  granting  of  state  cer- 
tificates and  life  diplomas.  County  superin- 
tendents were  given  enlarged  functions,  and 
the  county  school  tax,  previously  authorized, 
was  increased  from  two  to  three  mills. 
Teachers'  institutes  were  begun,  the  State 
Superintendent  being  authorized  to  hold  one 
every  year  in  each  judicial  district  of  the  state. 
The  state  university  was  also  founded  in  1872 
and  located  at  Eugene,  but  it  was  not  opened 
for  instruction  until  1876.  At  that  time  there 
were  but  twenty-two  organizc^d  counties  and 
but  642  school  districts  in  the  state. 

The  work  of  the  State  Superintendents  for 
the  next  fifteen  years  consisted  almost  entirely 
in  general  supervision,  in  the  developing  and 
perfecting  of  statistical  information,  and  in  the 
organization  of  the  teachers'  institute  work. 
The  power  given  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  make  rules  and  regulations  having 
the  force  of  law  was  used  to  shape  the  slowly 
developing  school  system.  Little  school  legis- 
lation of  importance  was  enacted  between 
1872  and  189!).  In  1874  a  school  for  the  l)lind 
was  organized;  in  1883  the  normal  school  at 
Monmouth  was  placed  under  state  control ; 
and  in  1885  the  normal  school  at  Weston  was 


similarly  accepted  and  given  a  small  appro- 
priation; in  1885  a  separate  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college  was  established  at  Cor- 
vallis,  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion was  given  the  power  to  decide  appeals  on 
school  law  points;  in  1SS7  the  certification 
law  was  amended  and  strengthened,  but  in 
1889  further  amendments  somewhat  weakened 
the  law;  in  1889  an  Arbor  T>ay  law  and  a 
defective  compulsory  education  law  were 
enacted;  the  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle 
was  organized;  a  textbook  law  was  enacted, 
under  which  the  county  superintendents  were 
created  an  advisory  body  to  adopt  a  series  of 
uniform  textbooks  for  the  state:  and  the 
Oregon  State  Reform  School  at  Salem  was 
established;  and  in  1893  the  textbook  law 
was  amended  by  adding  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Examiners 
to  the  county  superintendents,  as  the  adopting 
body. 

Beginning  in  1899,  a  series  of  new  and  im- 
portant laws  began  to  be  enacted,  and  the 
educational  .situation  has  been  greatly  changed 
and  improved  since  that  time.  In  1899  the 
certification  law  was  revised  and  strengthened, 
training  in  normal  schools  was  recognized  for 
certification,  and  the  granting  of  state  diplomas 
on  mere  experience  was  discontinued;  a  State 
Textbook  Commission  was  created  to  take  the 
place  of  the  large  and  unwieldy  body  for  the 
adoption  of  textbooks;  the  private  normal 
schools  at  Ashland  and  Drain  were  accepted  as 
additional  state  normal  schools;  a  state 
course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools, 
and  examinations  for  graduation  from  the 
eighth  grade  were  formulated  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education;  and  the  term  of  county 
superintendents  was  extended  to  four  years, 
and  educational  qualifications  were  set  up  for 
the  office.  In  1901  a  new  revision  of  the  school 
law  was  made,  and  the  county  high  school 
law  was  enacted.  In  1903  the  consolidation 
of  schools  was  permitted.  In  1905  the 
"  Pierce-Eddy  law  "  requiring  the  county 
courts  in  every  county  to  levy  an  annual  county 
school  tax  of  not  less  than  $6  per  school  census 
ciiild,  four  to  twenty  years  of  age,  in  place 
of  the  former  five-mill  tax,  was  i)assed,  and  this 
has  materially  aided  in  the  development  of 
better  schools.  In  1907  a  revised  course  of 
study  for  elementary  and  high  schools  was 
issued;  the  high  schools  were  classified;  a 
school  library  law  was  passed;  a  State  Library 
Commission  was  created;  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation law  was  revised  and  strengthened,  and 
j)ro vision  made  for  truant  officers;  the  mini- 
mum school  term  was  raised  from  three  to 
four  months;  an  annual  convention  of  dis- 
trict school  officers  by  counties,  and  an  annual 
convention  of  county  superintendents,  were 
))rovid('d  for;  the  required  county  school  tax 
was  raised  from  $0  to  $7  per  capita;  a  school- 
house  flag  law  and  a  union  school  law  were 
enacted;  and  a  state  institution  for  the  feeblc- 
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minded  was  f.stablislied.  In  I'JII',)  I'uunty  IukIi 
scliool  funds  for  tuition  purposes  wore  ni;ulo 
possible;  special  certificates  for  high  .sciiool 
teachers  were  required;  the  minimum  school 
term  was  raised  from  four  to  six  months; 
a  new  county  school  fund  api>ortionmeiit  l)ill, 
providing  for  a  minimum  apportionment 
of  S3l)0  to  each  district  was  enacted;  trustees 
were  permitted  to  let  schoolhouscs  for  neish- 
horhood  i^atlierings;  and  a  State  Board  of 
Higher  Curricula,  to  unify  the  work  of  the 
State  University  and  the  State  Agricultural 
College",  was  created.  The  legislature  of  1 '.)()!) 
also  withdrew  all  aid  from  all  of  the  normal 
schools  of  the  state.  Later,  the  matter  of 
establishing  one  state  normal  school  in  place 
of  the  four  was  referred  to  the  people  and  ap- 
proved, and  the  legislature  of  1911  created 
such  a  school  and  located  it  at  Monmouth. 
The  legislature  of  1911  also  abolished  county 
teachers'  certificates,  and  provided  that  all 
teachers'  certificates  should  in  the  future 
be  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent;  pro- 
vided for  the  recognition  for  teachers'  cer- 
tificates of  graduation  from  standard  normal 
schools  and  colleges;  provided  for  teachers' 
training  classes  in  four-year  high  .schools; 
provided  for  additional  county  supervision 
in  all  counties  having  over  si.xty  school  dis- 
tricts; raised  the  county  school  tax  from  $7 
to  $S  per  capita;  provided  for  retirement 
funds  for  teachers  in  cities  having  over  10,000 
school  census  children;  and  amended  the 
union  high  scliool,  the  compulsory  education, 
and  the  institute  laws. 

Present  School  System.  —  At  the  head  of  the 
school  system  of  Oregon,  as  thus  evolved,  is  a 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  as- 
sisted by  a  number  of  state  boards  for  special  pur- 
poses. The  Superintendent  is  elected  by  the 
people  for  four-vear  terms,  and  receives  a  salary 
of  .§.3000  a  year"  with  .S900  additional  for  travel- 
ing expenses.  He  is  charged  with  the  general 
supervision  of  the  county  and  district  school 
officers,  and  the  general  oversight  of  the  school 
system  of  the  state.  He  is  required  to  visit 
each  county  annually,  to  attend  the  county 
institutes,  and  to  inspect  the  schools.  He 
may  visit  and  inspect  all  chartered  institutions. 
He  furnishes  all  blanks  used,  collects  and  com- 
piles statistics,  edits  the  school  laws,  and 
prepares  and  submits  a  biennial  report  to 
the  legislature.  He  holds  an  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  county  superintendents  of  the 
state  and  an  annual  teachers'  association 
meeting,  and  prepares  and  issues  the  State 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  course.  He  decides 
all  appeals  on  school  matters  submitted  to 
him,  and  may  submit  the  decision  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  if  he  sees  fit.  He  issues 
all  teachers'  certificates  for  the  state,  on 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  of 
which  he  is  the  oflScial  head;  may  issue  special 
certificates  in  special  subjects  as  he  sees  fit; 
and  acts  as  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 


Education,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  board  for  the  standardi- 
zation of  normal  schools  and  colleges,  and  of 
the  Oregon  Library  Commission. 

Oregon  has  a  large  mimbcr  of  state  educa- 
tional boards,  each  looking  after  some  part 
of  the  state's  educatioiud  system.  The  Stand- 
ardization Board  consists  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, the  presidents  of  the  State  University, 
the  Agricultural  College,  and  the  Nornuil 
School,  the  city  su])erintendent  of  Portland, 
one  member  selected  by  the  Indeiiendent 
College  Presidents'  Association,  and  one  by 
the  Catholic  Educational  Association  of  Ore- 
gon. Its  purjiose  is  to  prepare  lists  of  colleges 
and  normal  schools  to  be  accejited  as  standard 
institutions  for  teachers'  certificates.  On  the 
l)re|)aration  of  such  a  list  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education,  the  functions  of  this  Board 
cease.  The  State  Superintendent  appoints 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners.  This  consists 
of  nine  professional  teachers,  who  prepare  the 
questions  used,  and  such  a  number  as  is  neces- 
sary to  grade  the  answer  papers.  These  two 
bodies  constitute  the  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, and  the  term  of  appointment  is  for 
two  years.  The  State  Superintendent  is  also 
authorized  to  appoint  such  clerical  assist- 
ance as  is  necessary.  The  State  Board  of 
Education  consists  of  the  Governor,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  Its  chief  power  is  the 
ability  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
maintenance  and  discipline  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  state.  It  also  approves  of  the 
adoptions  made  by  the  Textbook  Commission, 
and  promulgates  the  same;  indicates  the 
sources  from  which  the  questions  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  in  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers,  will  be  made  up;  and  pre- 
scribes the  course  of  study  for  the  grammar, 
and  first  two  high  school  grades  of  the  public 
schools.  The  State  Textliook  Commission, 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  consists  of  five 
qualified  persons,  appointed  for  four-year 
terms.  They  advertise,  examine  the  books 
submitted,  and  meet  and  select  textbooks,  for 
six-year  periods,  and  submit  the  result  of 
their  labors  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  its  approval.  The  Oregon  Library  Com- 
mission consists  of  the  Governor,  the  State 
Superintendent,'  the  President  of  the  State 
University,  the  Librarian  of  the  Library 
Association  of  Portland,  and  one  person  ap- 
pointed, for  a  five-year  term,  by  the  Governor. 
The  work  of  the  board  is  to  advise  schools, 
libraries,  associations,  and  communities  as  to 
the  formation  of  libraries,  and  the  purchase  of 
library  books;  to  purchase  and  operate  travel- 
ing libraries;  to  conduct  a  summer  library 
school;  to  prepare  annual  lists  of  suitable 
books  for  purchase;  and  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  as  to  library  management.  The 
Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
State  Treasurer  constitute  the  State    School- 
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Land  Board,  for  the  care  of  the  school  and 
university  lauds,  and  the  proper  investment  of 
the  income. 

For  each  county  there  is  a  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  elected  by  the  people 
for  four-year  terms.  Each  must  have  had 
nine  months'  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  must 
hold  a  first-grade  teacher's  certificate.  The 
salary  varies  from  $400  to  SI 800  a  year,  with 
$200  for  traveling  expenses.  Each  has  general 
supervision  of  the  schools  of  his  county,  must 
visit  each  at  least  once  each  year,  and  is  author- 
ized to  secure  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
school  property  of  the  county.  He  apportions 
the  school  funds  to  the  districts,  requires 
monthlj'  reports  from  the  teachers  and  an 
annual  report  from  the  district  officers,  and 
makes  an  annual  report  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent. He  also  hears  and  determines  all 
appeals  on  disputed  school  questions;  keeps 
a  record  of  all  contracts;  consults  with  the 
district  directors  with  reference  to  school- 
house  plans,  and  must  approve  all  building 
plans  for  third-class  districts;  holds  an  annual 
county  teachers'  institute;  and  may  hold  an 
annual  convention  of  district  school  officers. 
He  grants  a  diploma  of  graduation  to  all  who 
pass  the  state  eighth-grade  examination,  and 
may  appoint  four  others  to  assist  him,  known 
as  a  county  board  of  examiners,  in  grading 
the  answer  papers.  For  each  county  there  is 
a  district  boundary  board,  consisting  of  the 
county  superintendent  and  the  county  com- 
missioners (county  court,  if  no  commissioners 
exist),  which  meets  to  consider  all  proposed 
changes  in  district  boundary  lines.  This 
board  may  also  condemn  land  for  schoolhouse 
purposes,  and  appoint  truant  officers  for  the 
second  and  third  class  school  districts  of  the 
county.  For  each  county  having  sixty  or 
more  school  districts,  districts  of  the  first 
class  under  superintendents  excepted,  the 
county  superintendent  must  appoint  four  per- 
sons, for  four-year  terms,  who,  together  with 
the  superintendent,  constitute  a  county  educa- 
tional board.  It  is  the  work  of  this  board  to 
divide  the  county  into  supervision  districts, 
consisting  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more 
than  fifty  school  districts,  and  to  employ 
supervisors  for  each  of  these  supervisorial 
districts,  except  one,  at  salaries  of  from  $1000 
to  $1200  and  traveling  expenses,  for  ten 
months'  work.  The  county  superintendent 
is  designated  as  supervisor  of  one  district. 
The  county  board  acts  as  an  advisory  board 
to  the  county  superintendent,  and  the  district 
superintendents  act  under  his  direction  and 
in  his  stead.  Each  supervisor  must  have  had 
nine  months'  experience  in  teaching  in  the 
state,  and  must  hold  a  state  teacher's  certifi- 
cate. 

Ea(^h  county  is  divided  by  the  district 
boundary  hoard  into  a  sufficient  number  of 
school  districts,  and  these  are  divided  into 
three    classes.     Districts    having    over     1000 


children  (cities)  of  school  census  age  (four  to 
twenty)  are  known  as  districts  of  the  first 
class,  and  as  such  are  given  some  important 
additional  privileges;  districts  having  from 
200  to  1000  school  census  children  (villages) 
are  known  as  districts  of  the  second  class; 
and  districts  having  less  than  200  census  children 
are  known  as  districts  of  the  third  class.  In 
second  and  third  class  districts,  a  district  school 
board  of  three  members  is  elected,  one  each 
year,  for  three-year  terms,  while  in  first-class  dis- 
tricts, a  board  of  five  directors  is  elected,  one 
each  year,  for  five-year  terms.  Each  board 
has  a  clerk,  who  exercises  important  functions. 
He  is  appointed  by  the  board  in  first-class 
districts,  and  elected  by  the  people  in  second 
and  third  class  districts.  The  elections  in  all 
cases  take  place  in  June,  and  women  may  vote 
and  hold  office  in  school  affairs.  The  annual 
meeting  exists  in  second  and  third  class  dis- 
tricts, in  a  very  modified  form,  its  chief  func- 
tions being  the  election  of  school  officers  (by 
ballot)  and  the  voting  of  special  taxes.  The 
district  clerk  acts  as  secretary  of  the  district 
boards,  takes  the  school  census,  and  preserves 
all  records.  He  also  has  the  custody  of  the 
district  funds,  and  pays  all  orders  drawn  on  the 
district,  giving  bonds  for  the  safety  of  the  funds 
in  his  charge.  In  first-class  districts  he 
exercises  very  important  functions.  Each 
board  employs  and  contracts  with  its  teachers, 
and  may  dismiss  them  for  cause;  has  control 
of  the  school  in  all  matters,  except  those 
relating  to  the  course  of  study;  may  admit 
and  exclude  pupils;  may  loan  textbooks  to 
indigents;  may  furnish  transportation,  and 
may  close  the  school  and  contract  with  another 
district  to  educate  the  children,  when  author- 
ized by  the  voters  to  do  so.  In  first  and  second 
class  districts  kindergartens  may  be  estab- 
lished; first-class  districts  appoint  their  own 
attendance  officers,  and  second-class  districts 
may  be  permitted  to  do  so;  in  second  class 
districts  the  clerk  may  be  appointed  by  the 
district  board,  if  the  district  so  votes;  and  in 
first-class  districts  the  board  may  employ  a 
city  superintendent,  prescribe  the  course 
of  study  and  all  rules  and  regulations,  choose 
additional  textbooks,  create  a  city  board 
of  examination,  provide  evening  schools  and 
instruction  in  the  modern  languages,  and 
may  lease,  build,  and  sell  school  property  as  it 
deems  wi.se,  and  nuiy  contract  indebtedness  up 
to  $100,000. 

School  Support.  —  When  Oregon  was  or- 
ganized as  a  territory  in  1S4S,  Congress 
directed  that  section  36,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  grant  of  section  16,  be  reserved  for 
the  aid  of  common  schools.  On  entering  the 
Union,  Oregon  received  two  sections  in  each 
townshi|),  a  total  of  3, .'520, 700  acres.  The 
5  per  cent  fund,  the  grant  of  500,000  acres  of 
land  to  new  states,  the  swamp  land  grants 
(see  National  Oovern.mknt  and  Education), 
and  the  ten   sections  of   the  ca])itol    building 
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lands  snintcd  in  1S59  wore  all  adtlccl  to  tlie 
coninion  school  fund.  The  total  fund  is  now 
nearly  six  millions  of  dollars,  with  500,000 
acres  of  laud  still  on  hand  and  not  under  lease. 
The  income  from  this  fund  is  small,  and  is 
apportioned  to  the  counties  and  districts 
solely  on  the  school  census.  No  state  tax 
is  levied,  the  Oregon  school  system  being 
financially  a  series  of  county  school  systems. 
The  county  court  of  each  county  must  levy 
a  county  school  tax  equal  to  $S  per  census 
child  (four  to  twenty)  in  the  county,  and  dis- 
tricts must  levy  a  special  district  lax  of  at 
least  five  mills.  The  state  and  county  fund 
is  apportioned  to  the  districts  on  the  combined 
basis  of  $100  to  each  district  as  such,  So  for 
each  teacher  in  the  district  who  attended  a 
teachers'  institute  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
balance  on  school  census.  If  this  apportion- 
ment, together  with  the  five-mill  district  tax, 
docs  not  equal  $300,  then  the  county  must 
add  enough  from  general  county  funds  to 
raise  it  to  this  amount.  High  schools  must 
be  sui)ported  separately,  unless  an  eight 
months'  elementary  school  has  first  been 
maintained.  Special  county  high  school, 
high  school  tuition,  and  library  taxes  are 
levied,  in  addition  to  any  needed  county  tax 
to  provide  $300  per  year  in  every  school 
district. 

Teachers  and  Training.  —  The  state  employs 
about  4000  teachers,  outside  of  the  city  of 
Portland,  which  employs  about  750  more. 
For  the  training  of  future  teachers,  the  state 
now  maintains  one  normal  school,  at  Mon- 
mouth. The  high  school  training-class  system 
has  recently  been  introduced.  All  teachers' 
certificates  are  issued  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, and  are  valid  anywhere  in  the  state, 
except  city  certificates  and  temporary  county 
permits.  Any  city  of  over  100,000  population 
(Portland)  may  appoint  a  city  examining  board 
and  grant  its  own  certificates,  but  state  cer- 
tificates must  be  accepted  by  the  city,  while 
city  certificates  are  not  valid  elsewhere.  Five 
kinds  of  state  certificates  are  issued,  —  life,  five- 
year  state,  five-year  primary,  one-year,  and  spe- 
cial certificates.  The  one-year  certificates  are 
renewable  once;  the  others  more  than  once. 
Graduates  of  high  school  training  classes  receive 
one-year  certificates,  and  graduates  of  standard 
colleges  and  normal  schools  are  granted 
certificates,  if  they  have  met  the  required  con- 
ditions. All  future  high  school  teachers  must 
be  college  graduates.  A  state  teachers'  read- 
ing circle,  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  has  been  organized  recently, 
and  no  teacher  (except  in  first-class  districts) 
can  have  his  or  her  certificate  registered  (by 
county  superintendents)  for  the  following 
year,  who  has  not  done  the  required  reading. 
Any  city  having  10,000  school  children  may 
create  a  teachers'  retirement  fund,  to  which 
1  per  cent  of  the  district's  share  of  the  county 
school  tax  is  added  annually. 


Educational  Conditions.  —  Oregon  is  essen- 
tially a  rural  and  an  agricultural  state.  Out- 
side of  the  city  of  Portland,  which  contains 
30.8  per  cent  of  the  peoijle  in  the  state,  there  is 
but  one  city  of  any  consequence,  and  not  many 
large  towns.  Away  from  the  few  linc-s  of 
railway  the  population  is  (juite  sparse:  54.4 
per  cent  of  the  population  live  in  rural  districts. 
Farnjing,  timbering,  stock  raising,  and  the 
fruit-growing  are  the  chief  industries.  Rel- 
ative to  its  small  population,  the  state  is 
quite  rich.  In  1910,  outside  of  the  city  of 
Portland,  only  132,108  census  children  were 
reported  in  the  2265  school  districts  then 
(>xisting,  or  an  average  of  52.7  children 
per  district,  while  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  but  31  per  district.  As  this  in- 
cluded all  towns  and  cities  except  Portland, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  are,  and  must  for 
a  long  time  continue  to  be,  hundreds  of  small 
districts  scattered  over  the  state.  Though 
trans])ortation  of  pupils,  or  the  closing  of  a 
school  and  contracting  with  another  to  pro- 
vide education,  is  permitted,  the  consolidation 
of  small  schools  naturally  makes  but  little 
headway. 

The  schools  follow  the  state  course  of  study, 
and  are  graded  and  classified.  Uniform  text- 
books are  adopted  for  the  state  for  si.x-year 
periods,  and  districts  are  forbidden  to  use  any 
others.  The  eighth-grade  examinations  have 
helped  to  create  uniform  state  standards  of 
work.  The  state  library  law  and  the  state 
traveling  libraries  have  made  real  headway 
in  supi)lying  the  rural  districts  with  good  school 
libraries.  Each  county  of  less  than  100,000 
people  must  levy  a  county  library  tax  of  ten 
cents  a  school  census  child,  to  create  a  general 
county  school  library  fund.  This  is  appor- 
tioned to  the  districts  on  their  school  census, 
and  must  be  used  to  purchase  books  from  lists 
published  by  the  State  Library  Board.  A 
fairly  good  compulsory  education  law  is  in 
force,  and  provisions  made  for  truant  officers. 
But  little  has  been  done  so  far  in  agricultural 
education,  though  the  beginnings  of  the  move- 
ment are  evident.  The  school  term  required 
now  is  six  months,  having  recently  been  in- 
creased from  three. 

Secondary  Education.  —  One  hundred  and 
eighteen  high  schools  were  reported  in  1910, 
seventy-six  of  which  were  four-year  schools. 
In  1S75  there  were  but  four.  Any  county  may 
vote  to  create  one  or  more  county  high  schools; 
any  district  may  create  a  high  school,  if  it  has 
sufficient  funds  to  maintain  its  elementary 
schools  eight  months;  and  any  union  of  dis- 
tricts may  be  formed  to  maintain  a  union  high 
school.  For  county  high  schools,  a  county 
high  school  board,  consisting  of  the  county 
judge,  two  county  commissioners,  the  county 
treasurer,  and  the  county  superintendent, 
manage  the  school  and  estimate  and  levy  the 
necessary  taxes.  For  union  high  school  dis- 
tricts, boards  of  control  are  elected,  with  the 
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same  powers.  Any  county  may  also  vote  to 
create  a  county  high  school  fund  by  taxation, 
sufficient  to  pay  the  high  school  tuition  of  all 
children  in  the  count}'.  For  the  first  two 
years  all  high  schools  must  follow  the  uniform 
high  school  course  of  study,  issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  must  use  the 
textbooks  adopted  by  it.  Any  district  may 
offer,  by  vote  of  the  annual  meeting,  instruc- 
tion in  one  or  more  grades  above  the  eighth. 
Nearly  all  of  the  little  towns  have  high  schools, 
there  being  at  least  one  in  every  county. 

Higher  and  Special  Education.  —  The  State 
University  {q.v.)  at  Eugene  and  the  State 
Agricultural  College  at  Corvallis  stand  as  the 
culmination  of  the  school  system  of  the  state. 
Until  recently  both  of  these  institutions  re- 
ceived but  meager  support  from  the  state,  and 
the  state  aid  is  still  small.  Considering  their 
resources  and  the  small  population  of  the  state, 
both  institutions  do  good  work.  The  state  also 
has  a  number  of  small  church  colleges,  nearly 
all  of  them  old  foundations,  and  only  one  of 
them  having  over  $80,000  of  endowment.  All 
of  these  are  open  to  both  sexes.     They  are:  — 


College 


Willamette  University 
Pacific  Univeraity 
McMinnville  College 
Albany  College 
Philomath  College 
Pacific  College 
Dallas  College 


Location 

Founded 

Salem 

1844 

Forest  Grove 

18.53 

McMinnville 

1858 

Albanv 

1867 

Philomath 

1867 

Newberg 

1891 

Dallas 

1900 

Control 


M.E. 

Cong. 

Bapt. 

Presby. 

U.B. 

Friends 

Un.  Ev. 


The  state  also  maintains  the  Oregon  School 
for  Deaf  Mutes,  the  Oregon  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  Oregon  State  Reform  School, 
all  at  Salem.  E.  P.  C. 

References:  — 

Bien.  RepU.  Supl.  Pxibl.  Inslr.,  1872-1873  to  date. 
Constituliun  of  Oregon,  1S57. 
Oregon  School  Laws,  1911  ed. 

OREGON,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  —  A  coedu- 
cational institution  cstal)lisiied  by  act  of  the 
State  Legislature,  1871,  and  located  at  Eugene. 
It  is  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of 
Regents  of  thirteen  members,  ten  of  whom  are 
appointive  by  the  Clovernor.  The  other  three 
members  are  the  State  Board  of  Education: 
the  (lovernor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

TIk;  university  includes  a  graduate  school; 
a  college  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts; 
courses  preparatory  to  journalism,  to  law,  anil 
to  medicinty;  a  school  of  commerce;  a  college 
of  engineering  —  including  civil,  electrical, 
railway,  and  chemical;  a  school  of  education; 
a  summer  school;  a  school  of  musit^;  a  school 
of  law  in  Portland;  and  a  school  of  medicine  in 
Portland. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
freshman    class   comprise    the   completion   of 


the  usual  four-year  high  school  course.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours  of  college 
work,  in  addition  to  eight  hours  of  physical 
training,  are  required  for  graduation.  The 
work  of  the  university  is  very  largely  elective. 

The  usual  undergraduate  degrees  of  A.B.  and 
B.S.  are  given  for  four  years  of  college  work, 
and  the  graduate  degrees  of  Engineer  and  of 
M.A.  and  M.S.  on  the  completion  of  a  year's 
additional  graduate  work. 

The  University  of  Oregon,  as  the  State 
University,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  state 
public  school  system.  With  the  exception  of 
the  schools  of  medicine  and  law  tuition  is  free. 
Support  is  derived  almost  wholly  from  the 
state.  The  university  campus  contains  eighty 
acres  of  land,  lying  in  the  city  limits  of  Eugene. 
Buildings  are  ten  in  number.  The  value  of 
land  and  buildings  is  about  $800,000.  The 
total  enrollment  of  students,  January,  1912, 
was  1554.  R.  W.  P. 

ORESME,  NICOLE,  also  known  as  OREM, 
HOREM,  and  HOREN  (c.  1323-1382).  —  A 
French  jiriest  whose  achievements  and  scholar- 
ship entitle  him  to  rank  as  one  of  the  great 
educators  of  his  time.  He  entered  the  College 
de  Navarre  at  Paris  in  1348  as  a  student,  and 
in  due  time  became  a  professor  there,  and  was 
later  placed  at  the  head  of  the  institution.  In 
1377  he  became  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  and  held 
this  position  until  his  death.  He  translated 
various  works  on  Aristotelian  philosophy  from 
the  Latin  into  French,  and  was  well  known  for 
his  lectures  on  philosophy  and  mathematics. 
His  Tractatiis  de  latiludinibus  for)iiani7)i  was 
very  influential,  and  after  printing  was  in- 
vented it  appeared  in  several  editions.  He 
also  wrote  a  Traclatus  proportiotiiim,  which 
was  printed  at  Venice  in  1505.  His  most 
important  work  from  the  standpoint  of  mathe- 
matics, however,  was  the  Algorismus  propor- 
tioniim,  in  which  it  clearly  appears  that  he 
was  the  inventor  of  the  fractional  exponent 
now  so  commonly  used  in  algebra.     D.  E.  S. 

ORGANIC  MEMORY  —Whenever  any 
organic  tissue  functions,  it  tends  to  change  its 
structure  as  a  result  of  its  activity.  The  ner- 
vous system  exhibits  in  a  higher  degree  than 
any  other  of  the  organic  tissues  this  suscepti- 
bility to  experience.  Whenever  a  portion  of 
the  nervous  ti.ssue  has  been  used  in  tlie  per- 
formance of  any  act,  the  structure  of  tiiat  part 
of  the  nervous  tissue  is  so  modified  that  it  is 
easier  for  the  act  to  be  repealed  at  a  later  lime. 
The  ability  of  tissues  to  retain  the  results  of 
past  experiences  is  designated  "  organic  mem- 
ory." C.  H.  J. 

See  H.\bit;  Memory. 

References:  — 

Herini!,  E.  Memory  as  a  Function  of  Organized  Mat- 
ter.     (ChicaEo,    181).'>.) 

James.  W.  Principles  of  Psychology,  Chap.  4.  (New 
York,    1890.) 
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ORGANIC        SENSATION. —  All    of    tho 

internal  budily  organs,  especially  those  in  the 
abdomen,  arc  sui)i)lied  witii  .sensory  fibers. 
Any  change  in  the  condition  of  these  organs, 
especially  if  it  is  pathological  in  ciuiracter, 
arouses  sensory  processes.  The  sensation-s 
whicii  result  from  .such  stimulations  are  espe- 
cially ini|)ortant  in  determining  the  emotional 
background  of  experience.  The  ancient.s  rec- 
ognized this  fact  in  their  reference  of  emotions 
to  the  internal  organs.  In  popular  i)arlaneo 
we  refer  to  tho  heart  and  other  organs  as  .seats 
of  the  emotions.  How  far  the  relations  of  the 
emotions  to  these  organs  are  due  to  incoming 
currents  of  sensory  stimulation,  and  how  far 
tlicy  are  due  to  the  motor  i)roees.ses  in  these 
organs,  may  be  a  matter  of  discussion,  but  it 
is  clear  that  the  sensory  experiences  that  arise 
from  the  internal  organs  contribute  the  general 
background  of  all  conscious  e.\|)erience.  Vari- 
ous classifications  have  been  proposed  for 
these  organic  sensations.  Such  classifica- 
tions usually  distinguish  between  the  .sensa- 
tions arising  from  the  different  internal  organs. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  qualita- 
tive differences  are  not  so  important  in  this 
case  as  in  the  ease  of  sensations  coming  from 
the  external  world.  There  is  a  very  large 
element  of  pleasure  or  pain  in  the  organic 
sensations.  This  fact  appears  in  all  of  the 
discussions  of  the  relations  between  these 
sensations  and  the  emotions.  C.  H.  J. 

Reference:  — 
TiTCHENER,  E.  B.     A  Textbook  of  Psychology.     (New 
York,   1910.) 

ORGANISM.  —  See  Environment  and  Or- 
ganism. 

ORGANIZATION   OF    CLASS    WORK. — 

See  School  Management. 

ORGANIZATION,  SCHOOL.  —  Every 

school  system  mediates  between  social  needs 
and  conditions  and  the  physical  and  mental 
nature  of  childhood.  The  school  as  an  insti- 
tution serves  the  world  and  the  individual; 
its  adjustments  are,  therefore,  at  once  sociologi- 
cal and  ps.vchological.  Wherever  the  activity 
of  the  school  system  is  primarily  an  arrange- 
ment determined  by  social  ideals,  public 
finance,  and  other  distinctly  social  factors, 
we  have  an  administrative  method;  wherever 
they  primarily  take  into  account  the  nature 
of  the  pupil  and  his  growth,  we  have  an  educa- 
tive or  teaching  method.  Such  methods  are 
the  means  of  executing  the  purposes  of  an 
institutional  education.  They  are  in  large 
degree  flexible,  but  underlying  them  is  a  more 
or  less  definite  and  somewhat  fixed  structural 
organization.  Thus,  behind  administrative 
methods  are  the  organized  units  of  the  school 
system,  —  kindergarten,  elementary  schools, 
high  schools,  colleges,  universities;  and  be- 
hind the  teaching  process  is  a  more  or  less 
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definitely  established  course  of  study  which  is 
the  l)asis  of  all  teaching.  Even  tho  social 
order  of  a  school  and  the  (liscii)lino  of  its  m(Mn- 
bers  rests  upon  a  definite  organization  of 
rules,  well-accepted  customs,  and  habits  of 
orderly  procedure.  It  may  be  said,  then, 
that  the  methods  of  a  school  may  be  differen- 
tiated into  (I)  its  relatively  fixed  and  static 
elements,  and  (2)  its  relatively  flexible  and  dy- 
namic elements.  The  former  are  included 
under  the  term  "school  organization";  the 
latter  under  "  school  methods,"  i.e.  methods 
of  administration,  management,  teaching,  dis- 
cipline, etc.  11.  S. 
See  School  Management. 

ORIEL       COLLEGE       REFORMS.  —  See 

OXFDKD     r.M  VER.SITV. 

ORIENTAL  STUDIES.  — In  Antiquity.— 
TIk'  earliest  actual  impulse  to  the  study  of 
Oriental  languages  on  the  part  of  the  West 
appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  natural  desire 
for  intercommunication  on  matters  of  mutual 
concern.  From  the  remotest  times  trade  and 
commerce  had  a  paramount  ])art  in  bringing 
this  about,  although  it  must  also  be  emphasized 
that  the  factors  of  war  and  diplomacy  played 
hardly  less  conspicuous  roles.  As  is  well 
known,  there  had  been  business  and  political 
relations  between  Greece  and  the  Orient  long 
before  the  clash  of  arms  between  Hellas  and 
Persia  in  the  days  of  Darius  and  Xerxes;  and 
the  countermarch  into  the  East  by  Alexander 
the  Great  a  century  and  a  half  later  was  not 
without  its  commercial  aspect. 

International  relations  between  Europe 
and  Asia  may  be  regarded  as  the  source  from 
which  sprang  the  study  of  Oriental  languages 
in  the  West.  In  some  respects  Themistocles, 
the  political  refugee  from  Athens  to  the  Persian 
court  of  Artaxcrxes  I  (460  B.C.),  who  in  a  year 
acquired  sufficient  fluency  in  Persian  to  be  able 
to  converse  freely  with  the  Oriental  monarch 
without  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  may  be 
accounted  a  forerunner  (Plutarch,  Them., '29); 
but  the  general  attitude  of  the  Greeks  in  con- 
sidering everything  that  was  not  Hellenic  to 
be  "  barbarian  "  was  not  favorable  to  the 
study  of  Eastern  tongues. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Orientals  were  far 
more  liberal  in  their  readiness  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  and  this  posi- 
tion seems  to  have  been  maintained  to  the 
present  daj'.  The  same  freedom  from  a 
narrow  linguistic  point  of  view  may  have 
contributed  materially  to  the  readiness  of 
Orientals  to  act  as  interpreters  where  other 
tongues  are  concerned.  In  Egypt  royal  en- 
couragement was  given  to  this  attitude  by 
Psammetichus,  who  recognized  the  practical 
ends  in  view  and  sent  Egyptian  children  to  a 
colony  of  Greeks  and  Garians  in  the  Nile 
delta  to  learn  Greek;  and  in  this  manner, 
according   to   Herodotus,    arose   the   caste   of 
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Egyptian  interpreters  whose  services  were 
employed  by  the  Father  of  History  himself, 
in  his  ignorance  of  the  local  tongue  {Hdt.,  2. 
154,  125).  At  a  still  earlier  time  the  Median 
king  Cyaxares  is  said  to  have  sent  children  to 
live  among  his  Scj'thian  immigrants  that  they 
might  learn  the  Scythian  language  (ibid.,  1.  73). 
A  similar  class  of  professional  interpreters 
must  have  existed  in  Asia  Minor,  for  Greek 
traders  negotiated  with  Scythians  on  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  "  through  seven  interpreters 
and  seven  tongues"  (ibid.,  4.  24;  cf.  Arrian, 
Anab.,  4.  3.  7).  When  the  Persian  royal 
claimant,  Cyrus  the  Younger,  communicated 
with  the  Greek  mercenaries  in  his  army,  it 
was  through  an  interpreter  as  mediary  ( Xeno- 
phon,  Anab.,  1.  2.  17);  and  the  same  was  true 
of  Xenophon  in  conferring  with  the  Pontic 
Mossynceci  (ibid.,  5.  4.  4).  In  India  the  Greek 
historian  Onesicritus  the  Cynic,  who  ac- 
companied Alexander  the  Great  to  the  East, 
sought  to  interchange  ideas  with  the  Brah- 
mans,  though  this  was  possible  for  him  only 
through  the  aid  of  three  interpreters;  and  as 
to  the  futility  of  endeavoring  to  expound 
Indian  philosophy  in  such  a  manner,  one  of 
the  Hindu  sages  justly  remarked  that  to  at- 
tempt it  was  to  "  expect  water  to  flow  pure 
through  mud  "   (Strabo,  p.  716). 

Significant  in  this  respect,  as  showing  in 
later  times  the  Oriental  facihty  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  foreign  tongues,  is  the  widespread 
use  of  the  common  word  for  "  interpreter  " 
derived  from  the  Arabic  tarjumdn,  "  trans- 
lator," which  has  given  rise  to  a  whole  family 
of  words  like  Italian  dragnmanno,  txircimanno, 
French  dragoman,  truchcman,  English  drago- 
man. Old  Church  Slavic  tlumaci.  Middle  High 
German  tohncUche,  New  High  German  Dol- 
melsch,  Lithuanian  lulkas,  and  Dutch  talk,  all 
signifying   "  interpreter." 

With  the  growth  of  ancient  civilization  it 
was  impossible  for  the  West  to  rest  content 
with  a  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages  merely 
for  practical  purposes,  for  some  of  these 
tongues  possessed  literatures  of  more  or  less 
merit,  and  the  Greek  mind  craved  to  know 
what  might  be  the  contents  of  these  "  barba- 
rian "  books.  We  need  give  no  special  credence 
to  an  isolated  Iranian  tradition  that  one  of 
the  two  original  copies  of  the  Avesta  was 
translated  into  Greek  at  the  command  of 
Alexander  the  Great  "  as  information  which 
was  connected  with  the  ancients  "  [Dmkart, 
3.  5,  tr.  West,  Sacred  Book.f  of  the  i'a.sY,  37. 
p.  xxxi. ;  cf.  ibid.,  47.  82),  although  the  Mace- 
donian invader  and  the  scholars  who  accom- 
panied him  may  actually  have  interested 
themselves  in  knowing  something  about  the 
famous  Zoroastrian  scriptures.  We  may  pass 
a  similar  judgment  on  the  allegation  that  the 
Alexandrine  Peripatetic  philosopher  Hermip- 
pus  translated  2, ()()(), 000  "  verses  composed 
by  Zoroaster"  (Pliny,  Hi.H.  Nat.,  30.  2.  1); 
indeed,   it  is  not  impossible   that  these  two 


stories  are  in  some  way  connected.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  we  must  emphasize  the 
fact  that  there  were  authentic  cases  of  trans- 
lation from  Oriental  languages  into  Greek 
and  Latin.  To  the  Greek  group  belong  the 
translations  of  Berosus  from  the  Babylonian 
by  Philo  Bybhus,  and  Menander  of  Tyre  from 
the  Phoenician,  and  by  Manctho  from  the 
Egyptian.  All  these  works,  which  were  his- 
torical in  theme,  have  unfortunately  vanished, 
except  for  scanty  fragments;  but  it  has  re- 
cently been  shown  by  Bezold  and  Boll  ("Re- 
flexe  astrologischer  Keilinschriften  bei  griech- 
ischen  Schriftstellern,"  in  Sitzungsberichte  der 
Heidelberger  Akadcmie  der  W  i&senschajlen, 
1911,  no.  7)  that  there  was  direct  translation 
of  extant  Greek  omen-literature  from  the 
Babylonian.  In  the  Byzantine  period  there 
was  considerable  translating  from  Oriental 
languages  (cf.  Krumbacher,  Geschichte  der  by- 
zantinischen  Litteralur,  2d  ed.,  Munich,  1897), 
and  we  still  possess  a  Greek  version  of  the 
Periplus  of  the  Carthaginian  Hanno,  which 
has  recently  been  rendered  into  English  by 
Schoff  (Philadelphia,   1912). 

The  more  practical  Romans  had  the  work  of 
the  Carthaginian  Mago  on  agriculture  trans- 
lated into  Latin  at  the  command  of  the  Senate; 
and  Sallust  mentions  among  his  sources  on 
African  history  some  versions  made  for  him 
from  "  the  Punic  books  said  to  be  those  of 
King  Hiempsal  "    (De  Bella  Jiigurth.,  17). 

When  the  Oriental  religions  began  to  per- 
meate the  West,  the  new  need  arose  of  a  more 
precise  understanding  of  their  liturgies  and 
sacred  writings;  and  this  necessity  became 
still  more  urgent  in  the  case  of  the  demands 
made  by  Christianity,  when  the  Western 
Church  grew  suspicious  of  the  Septuagint 
rendering  of  the  Bible  (that  earliest  Greek  ver- 
sion of  an  Oriental  sacred  book),  and  sought  for 
a  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures  which  should 
be  based  on  the  original  tongues.  This  demand 
was  recognized  as  early  as  the  third  century 
A.D.,  when  Origen  prepared  his  Hexapla,  with 
a  presentation,  as  far  as  was  then  possible,  of 
the  Hebrew  by  the  side  of  the  other  texts 
concerned.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
and  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  St. 
Jerome  undertook  the  task  of  preparing  the 
Latin  Vulgate;  and,  to  perform  the  work,  he 
devoted  himself  for  several  years  to  the  study 
of  Hebrew,  particularly  among  the  Jews  of 
Bethlehem. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  trace,  throughout 
this  entire  period,  of  the  study  of  Oriental 
languages  for  other  than  purely  utilitarian  or 
religious  ends.  Though  many  of  the  authors 
who  wrote  in  Greek  were  Orientals,  —  for  ex- 
ample, Ptolemy  and  Plotinus  were  Egyptians, 
Porpliyry  and  Iaml)lichus  Syrians,  Dioscorides 
a  Ciciiian,  Galen  a  Mysian,  Dio  Chrysostom 
and  Dio  Cassius  Bithynians,  Lucian  a  Com- 
magenian,  and  Strabo  a  Pontine;  while  for 
the  Latin  writers  we  may  mention  the  Africans 
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Apuloius  and  St.  AuKustino,  —  those  scholars 
iiiivc  given  us  no  glimpse  of  their  native 
languages.  Indeed,  almost  the  only  speci- 
mens of  Oriental  tongues  extant  in  classical 
texts  are  the  few  lines  of  Punic  in  the  Pivniilus 
of  Plant  us  (11.  !):5(M)4!))  and  the  line  of  Old 
Persian  in  the  Acliarnidns  (1.  100)  of  Aristoph- 
anes, for  the  unintelligible  jumbles  on  Greek 
magic  pai)yri  are  too  uncertain  to  be  considered 
here.  There  was,  however,  more  or  less 
knowledge  of  at  least  scattered  words,  as 
when  Plato  {Cratijlus,  410  A)  alludes  to  the 
resemblance  between  the  Greek  and  the  Phryg- 
ian designations  for  ''fire,"  "water,"  '"dog," 
etc.;  and  all  this  led  to  the  compilation 
of  glossaries,  in  which  cognizance  is  taken  of 
Oriental  words,  as  in  the  one  ascribed  to 
Hesychius. 

But  at  this  very  time  a  new  force  was  gradu- 
ally coming  into  being,  destined  to  set  at 
naught  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Grfeco-Roman 
world  with  regard  to  the  Orient.  This  force 
was  Christianity,  which  sought  to  make  the 
Scriptures  accessible  to  all  nations  in  their 
own  languages;  and  for  that  reason  mission- 
aries were  obliged  to  be  able  to  expound  the 
Bible  and  to  preach  in  the  vernaculars  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  sent.  By  the  fifth  century 
the  Syrian  bishop  Theodoret  could  justly 
say,  in  his  De  cttrandis  Gnccorum  affectihus 
(ed.  Migne,  Patrologia  Gnvca,  Vol.  LXXXIII, 
p.  948),  that  the  Bible  had  then  been  translated 
into  Egyptian,  Persian,  Indian  {i.e.  South 
Arabic),  Scythian,  and  Sauromatian,  and  many 
more,  these  including  Armenian  and,  before 
long,  Georgian.  Apart  from  the  Bible  and 
except  for  theological  literature,  however, 
there  was  little  effective  activity  in  Oriental 
studies,  although  mention  may  be  made  of  a 
brief  glossary  of  ninety  words  in  Armenian 
and  Latin,  belonging  to  the  tenth  century 
(ed.  Carriere,  Paris,  18S6),  as  well  as  of  the 
Codex  Cumanicu.s,  dating  from  the  early 
fourteenth  century  (ed.  Kuun,  Budapest, 
1880),  which  contains,  besides  a  Latin-Per- 
sian-Cumanic  glossary,  a  number  of  texts 
in  the  latter  language. 

After  centuries  of  practical  oblivion  the 
study  of  Oriental  languages  showed  signs  of 
revival  when,  in  1259,  Raymundus  de  Penna- 
forte  urged  the  Dominican  order  to  acquire 
Hebrew,  while  at  the  Council  of  Vienne  (1311- 
1312)  Clement  V  ordered  the  establishment 
of  professorships  of  that  language  at  all  uni- 
versities. For  obvious  reasons  Hebrew  long 
held  the  first  place  in  Oriental  studies,  though 
Arabic,  a  knowledge  of  which  was  requisite 
for  disputation  with  the  Moors  of  Spain,  also 
received  attention.  It  was,  however,  Protes- 
tantism, with  its  insistence  on  the  Bible  only, 
that  gave  the  great  impetus  to  the  study  of 
Oriental  tongues,  though  Protestantism  had 
already  been  anticipated  in  a  measure  by  the 
rationalism  of  the  Renaissance,  with  its  desire 
to  delve  deeply  into  all   things  secular.     The 


first  non-Oriental  Hebrew  grammar  was  pre- 
pared in  1.^00  by  the  distinguished  Humanist 
Heuchlin  (r/./.),  who  has  justly  been  called  the 
father  of  .Jewish  studies  among  the  Christians; 
the  earliest  .Vrabic  grammar  was  published 
by  P(Hlro  de  Alcala  in  1. ')().")  and  ranks  as  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  Semitic  philology.  The 
first  grammar  of  the  cognate  Ethiopic  was 
issued  by  Marius  \'ictoriiius  in  l.")48,  and  of 
Syriac  by  .Johannes  Albertus  Wicdemanstatius 
in  1,").")S;  while  in  lii'M)  Theseus  Ambrosius 
essayed  com])arative  study  in  his  Irdroductio 
in  Chnldnicam  linguain,  Sijriam  alque  Armeni- 
cam  el  decern  alias. 

During  this  period  the  progress  of  Semitic 
studies  (see  Jewish  Edtcvtion)  was  espe- 
cially noteworthy,  yet  even  Sanskrit  received 
some  attention  in  the  sixteenth  century  from 
the  Italian  Philippo  Sassetti,  who  lived  in 
India  from  1,583  to  1588,  and  whose  Letters 
(ed.  Marucci,  Florence,  1855)  contain  the 
earliest  European  information  regarding  thia 
ancient  language  of  India.  It  was,  moreover, 
about  the  middle  of  this  same  century  that 
the  Jesuits  established  jirinting  presses  at 
Goa,  and  "  Sanskrit,  Tamil,  Malayalam,  and 
Syriac  were  studied  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits 
residing  there  [at  Ambalacatta]  with  great 
success"  (see  Burnell,  "Early  Printing  in 
India,"  in  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  II,  p.  90), 
while  the  first  Tamil  printed  text,  a  Tamil 
translation  of  a  Portuguese  Doctrina  Christam, 
appeared  at  Cochin  in  1579.  The  transition 
from  the  more  specific  study  of  Semitic  to  that 
of  Indo-Germanic  had  already  been  made  by 
a  Norman  scholar  named  Guilielmus  Postellus, 
who  in  1538  devoted  attention  to  Hebrew, 
Sj'riac,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Georgian, 
and  Armenian,  besides  a  number  of  European 
languages,  although  he,  of  course,  shared  the 
prevailing  theory  that  Hebrew  was  the  parent 
of  all  languages.  In  yet  another  Oriental- 
Occidental  field  the  famous  Joseph  Justus 
Scaliger  published,  in  1597,  our  earliest  list 
of  Gypsy  words,  as  well  as  a  brief  specimen  of 
the  later  Persian  tongue. 

The  seventeenth  century  still  further 
widened  the  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages, 
and  grammars  or  lexicons  (or  both)  were  pre- 
pared in  a  succession  that  is  historicallv  worth 
recording:  Malay  (1603),  Turkish  '(1612), 
Tagalog  (1613),  Persian  (1614),  Canarese 
(1616),  Armenian  (1624),  Georgian  (1629), 
Coptic  (1643),  Congoese  and  Konkani  (1659), 
Chinese  (1667),  and  Amharic  (1698),  while  in 
1664  the  Lutheran  missionary,  Ileinrich  Roth, 
learned  Sanskrit  in  order  to  be  able  to  dispute 
with  the  Brahmans,  and  late  in  the  same  cen- 
tury the  famous  Leibnitz  made  a  deter- 
mined attack  on  the  old  view  that  Hebrew 
was  the  ancestor  of  all  languages. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  during  which  the 
first  serious  study  of  Oriental  dialects  was 
begun  by  Johann  Joachim  Schroder  in  his 
Thesaurus  lingua:  Armeniw  antiquce  et  hodier- 
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nee,  published  in  1711,  and  when  Oriental 
epigraphy  was  inaugurated  in  1754  by  Bar- 
th^lemy  in  his  investigation  of  the  Pahnyrene 
inscriptions,  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
southern  Indian  dialects  of  Singhalese  (1708) 
and  Malayalam  (1713),  as  well  as  to  Tibetan 
(1722),  Telugu  (1728),  the  lingua  franca  of 
Hindustani  (1741),  Bengali  (1743),  Fanti  and 
Akkra  (1764),  Chuvash  (1709),  Chermiss  and 
Votvak  (1775),  Mahratta  (1778),  and  Kurdish 
(1787). 

The  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  des- 
tined to  see  a  discovery,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  that  was  to  revolution- 
ize the  entire  outlook  of  Oriental  studies,  and 
that  was  fated,  in  the  following  century,  when 
combined  with  the  decipherment  of  tlie  Old 
Persian  inscriptions,  to  establish  on  a  scientific 
basis  the  vast  domain  of  Indo-European  philol- 
ogy, as  well  as  to  give  inspiration  for  the  com- 
parative study  of  Dravidian,  African,  and 
Polynesian  languages.  This  was  the  opening 
to  scholars  of  the  West  of  a  general  knowledge 
of  Sanskrit.  Since  that  time  the  progress  of 
Oriental  studies  has  been  fully  assured  as  a 
branch  of  Occidental  learning  when  conjoined 
with  the  other  departments  of  Western  and 
Eastern  research  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made  above. 

During  the  past  generation  or  two  the  study 
of  Oriental  languages  as  one  of  the  regular 
forms  of  educational  training  has  received  a 
recognized  place  in  almost  all  the  advanced 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  Occident;  and 
the  Eastern  tongues  have  been  given  a  posi- 
tion in  the  curriculum  side  by  side  with  the 
classic  languages  of  antiquity  and  the  modern 
vernaculars  of  Europe.  From  a  pedagogical 
standpoint  the  value  of  Eastern  studies  is 
fully  acknowledged,  and  their  worth  is  more 
and  more  generally  granted  from  the  practical 
as  well  as  from  the  cultural  point  of  view.  The 
reason  for  this  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place, 
the  West  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  East  for 
the  contributions  which  the  latter  has  made 
to  our  knowledge  of  antiquity.  In  the  second 
place,  Orient  and  Occident  are  more  closely 
united  to-day  than  ever  before  in  history,  and 
a  mutual  understanding  of  each  other's  storied 
past  and  of  each  other's  present  conditions  — 
best  gained  through  such  special  linguistic 
knowledge  —  is  a  potent  factor  in  furthering 
the  world's  aims  of  civilization.  Striking 
prominence  has  recently  been  given  to  the 
weight  of  this  consideration  through  the  rapid 
strides  which  Asia  has  lately  made  in  the  line 
of  progress. 

Oriental  Studies  in  General.  —  As  a  science 
the  study  of  Oriental  languages  is  a  relatively 
young  development  in  the  West,  even  though 
from  the  earliest  times  due  recognition  has 
been  accorded  to  the  practical  knowledge  of 
Eastern  vernaculars.  It  was  natural  that 
the  more  special  impetus  to  the  movement 
should  come  first  from  a  desire  to  study  the 


Scriptures  in  the  original  languages  as  a  req- 
uisite basis  for  true  understanding  of  the 
Bible.  Although  the  beginnings  had  been 
made  in  the  days  of  the  Church  Fathers,  it 
was  only  after  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages 
that  Christian  scholars  commenced  to  avail 
themselves  more  and  more  of  the  linguistic 
attainments  of  Jewish  rabbis,  and  to  gain 
through  their  instruction  a  more  technical 
knowledge  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament. 
(See  Jewish  Education.)  The  establishment 
of  a  trilingual  college  for  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  in  1516  at  Louvain,  Belgium,  was  but 
one  of  several  kindred  foundations  on  the 
continent  of  Eurojie  and  in  Great  Britain  that 
were  destined  later  to  become  great  centers 
of  Oriental  learning.  Hebrew,  followed  by 
Arabic,  thus  led  the  way  to  a  broader  study  of 
the  cognate  Semitic  languages,  —  a  field  that 
has  been  developed  with  special  success  during 
the  last  half  century.  In  the  line  of  Indo- 
Germanic  philology,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
introduction  of  a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  most  active 
agency  in  broadening  the  path  that  had  long 
been  trodden  by  Greek  and  Latin  scholars; 
and  the  thoroughly  scientific  methods  em- 
ployed in  Sanskrit  philology  were  early  ac- 
cepted as  models  to  be  followed  in  other 
branches  of  Oriental  research,  especially  in  the 
entire  domain  of  Indo-Germanic  linguistics. 

University  instruction  was  not  the  only 
factor  that  played  a  part  in  promoting  Oriental 
studies,  for  the  mercantile  and  political  re- 
lations which  had  been  gradually  developing 
between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  especially 
after  India  was  incorporated  in  the  British 
Empire,  were  a  prominent  feature  in  this  re- 
spect. Governments  recognized  the  value  of 
giving  financial  aid  to  special  seminaries  which 
had  for  their  oliject  the  training  of  .young  men 
for  commercial  and  diplomatic  service  in  the 
Orient.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  institu- 
tions was  the  Kaiserliche-Konigliche  Kon- 
sular-Akadewie,  founded  at  \'ienna  in  1754 
by  the  Austrian  government,  and  of, like  pur- 
pose was  the  establishment  of  the  Ecole  spi- 
ciale  des  langucs  orientalcs  vivantex  at  Paris 
in  1795,  while  mention  should  also  be  made 
of  the  still  older  Rcalc  rnstitulo  oricntale 
founded  at  Naples  in  1727.  Later  develop- 
ments along  corresponding  lines  arc  the 
Lehranstnli  fiir  orienlalische  Spraclie7t,  organ- 
ized at  Vienna  in  1851;  the  creation  of  an 
extensive  corps  of  special  instructors  for  Ori- 
ental languages  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  since  1854; 
the  ministerial  subsidies  devoted  to  the  Semi- 
nar fiir  orienldlixche  S)irachcn  at  Berlin  since 
1887;  and  tlie  establishment  of  the  Oricnial- 
isckc  Ilandchdkddemic  at  Buda]iest  in  1891. 
In  England  the  University  of  London  likewise 
includes  a  S])ecial  School  of  Modern  Oriental 
Languages;  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  each 
have   chairs   or  lectureships   for  a   score  and 
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more  of  Oriental  specialists,  with  kindred 
representatives  in  all  the  other  uni\'(!rsities 
of  (Jreat  Britain.  ThrouKhout  the  continent 
of  Euro])!'  every  university  is  etiiiipped  jiro- 
portionately,  or  even  in  much  larger  decree. 
Nor  has  North  America  been  far  behind 
since  the  time  when  the  real  foundation  for 
Asiatic  studies  in  the  New  Workl  was  laid, 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  by  the  noted 
Sanskritist,  William  Dwisht  Whitney,  of 
Yale,  who  died  in  1894.  In  South  America, 
on  the  other  liaiul,  the  serious  study  of  Orien- 
tal languaf!;es  is  still  to  be  inaugurated. 

Hand  in  hand  with  tiie  several  movements 
already  described  there  has  gone  also  the 
strong  impulse  imjiartcd  by  the  work  of  the 
learned  societies  wliose  special  aim  is  devotion 
to  various  lines  of  Oriental  research.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  these  bodies  was  the  Asiatic 
Society  established  at  Calcutta  in  17S4;  wiiile 
to-day  there  is  a  flourishing  Oriental  society 
in  nearly  every  country  of  Europe,  and  North 
America  can  likewise  claim  its  own  Oriental 
Society,  foundetl  in  1842.  Among  the  most 
important  of  the  European  societies  are  the 
English  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  (founded  in  1834),  with  its  daugh- 
ter societies  —  the  Bombay,  Ceylon,  China, 
Korea,  and  Straits  Branches;  the  German 
Deutsche  morgenlandisrhc  Gescllschaft  (1845), 
Deutsche  Orient-Gcsellschnft  (1898),  Vorder- 
asiatische  Gescllschaft  (1895),  and  Milnchncr 
orientalische  Geselhchaft  (1901);  the  Dutch 
Koninklijk  Instituut  voor  de  Taal-,  Land-  en 
Volkenkunde  van  Nederlandsch  Indie  (1851); 
the  French  Societe  asiatique  (1822);  and  the 
Italian  Societa  asiatica  italiana  (1887).  These 
societies  all  pul)lish  their  own  journals, 
and  among  other  periodicals  relating  to  Orien- 
tal languages  may  be  noted  the  English  Journal 
of  the  African  Society;  the  East  Indian  Indian 
Antiquary ;  the  American  Journal  uf  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literatures;  the  Belgian 
Museon;  the  German  Zcitschrift  filr  Assyri- 
ologie,  Zeitschrift  fiir  dgyptischc  Sprach-  und. 
Altertumskunde,  Zeitschrift  fur  afrikanische, 
ozeanische  und  ostasiatische  Sprachcn,  Archiv 
fiir  das  Studium  deutschcr  Kolnnialsprachen; 
the  Austrian  Wiener  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Kunde 
des  Morgcnlandes;  the  Swedish  Sphinx;  the 
French  Revue  semitique,  Recucil  de  travaux 
relatifs  a  la  philologie  et  a  I'archiologie  egyp- 
tienne  et  assyrienne,  Revue  d'assyriologic,  and 
T'oung  Pao ;  and  the  Italian  Studi  italiani 
di  jilologia  indo-iranica,  Oriens  Christianus, 
and   Bessarione. 

As  this  survey  implies,  the  breadth  and  scope 
of  the  studies  pursued  have  grown  in  a  remark- 
able manner  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
day  is  past  when  either  Sanskrit  or  Hebrew 
and  Arabic,  or  any  other  single  one  of  the  two 
great  linguistic  families  to  which  they  belong, 
can  claim  the  priority  of  attention  which  they 
once  enjoyed.  A  place  is  now  found  beside 
them  for  the  study  of  the  Chinese  classics,  for 


questions  relating  to  Japanese,  for  f'entral 
Asian  dialects,  Philippine  tongues,  African 
vernaculars,  and  Polynesian  speech  forms. 
The  Ivist  itself,  which  had  long  been  obliged 
to  cultivate  European  tongues  for  practical 
reasons,  is  now  devoting  serious  attention  to 
its  own  individual  languages  as  a  suijject  wor- 
thy of  profound  consideration.  The  Asiatic 
Society  of  .Iai)an  was  founded  at  Tokio  in 
1872,  and  the  Siam  Society  at  Bangkok  in 
1904;  though  to  foreign  ,  it  itiative  are  due 
the  establishment  of  the  I'Jrolc  fran<;aise  d' ex- 
treme orient  at  Hanoi  in  1898  and  of  the  \'(is- 
tocni/i  institut  ("  Oriental  Institute  ")  at  Ma<li- 
vostok  in  1899. 

The  Practical  Value  of  Oriental  Studies.  — 
The  practical  value  of  a  training  in  Oriental 
languages  will  be  self-evident  for  the  claims 
made  upon  the  missionary,  diplomat,  military 
officer,  or  merchant  who  is  to  live  among  the 
peoples  speaking  those  tongues.  Even  though 
in  many  places  English  or  French  may  serve 
as  a  medium  of  communication  sufficientl)' 
well  to  answer  ordinary  requirements,  never- 
theless when  once  the  Westerner  leaves  the 
beaten  track,  he  will  be  practically  helpless 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  vernaculars  or  of 
the  lingua  franca,  which  may  be  Arabic,  Per- 
sian, or  some  other  Oriental  language.  While 
for  the  merchant  or  the  military  officer  in  the 
East  it  may  be  enough  to  learn  merely  the 
modern  spoken  languages  or  dialects,  ])recisely 
as  the  ordinary  man  in  raidi  and  file  or  at  the 
desk  acquires  a  speaking  knowledge  of  French, 
German,  or  Spanish,  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
missionary  and  the  diplomat  in  the  Orient  to 
know  also  the  ancient  Eastern  languages  and 
their  literatures.  The  religious  and  secular 
life  of  a  people  can  be  studied  accurately  only 
in  the  light  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
past  history  and  literature;  and  this  fact 
equally  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  their 
language  from  its  earliest  accessible  period. 
No  translation,  however  skillful,  can  suffice, 
and  for  the  Oriental  field  in  particular  the  task 
of  the  translator  is  beset  with  innumerable 
perils.  If  the  trained  investigator  often  stands 
perplexed  before  some  apparently  absurd, 
cruel,  or  obscene  custom  of  the  particular 
people  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact, 
how  much  more  helpless  must  he  be  who  has 
had  no  real  scientific  training,  yet  who  recog- 
nizes that  effectively  to  remove  the  evil  he 
must  first  recognize  and  eradicate  its  cause. 
To  this  lack  of  training  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  sought  to  spread  the  Gospel,  many 
of  the  criticisms  of  the  older  school  of  mission- 
aries are  due;  on  the  other  hand,  those  mis- 
sionaries who  have  best  understood  their  people 
have  almost  invariably  been  the  ones  who  have 
had  the  greatest  success  both  in  winning  con- 
verts and  in  every  other  respect.  To  the 
theologian  Oriental  studies  make  a  special  ap- 
peal, for  the  light  that  is  east  upon  the  language 
and  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
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the  Semitic  tongues,  religions,  literatures, 
and  customs  is  incalculable.  To  the  teacher 
of  languages  or  of  literatures  some  Oriental 
study  is  essential  if  he  is  to  do  his  best  work. 
Sanskrit  holds  in  this  respect  the  first  place  as 
the  oldest  member  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
group  of  languages;  and  its  grammar  explains 
phenomena  in  other  tongues  that  are  other- 
wise inexplicable.  In  fact,  it  is  even  more 
essential  in  this  respect  than  even  Greek  and 
Latin.  If  the  specialist  in  Church  history 
and  in  the  history  of  dogma  must  be  familiar 
with  Oriental  languages,  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  the  historian  of  philosophy  must  be 
equally  familiar  with  the  thought  of  the  East; 
and  iii  like  manner  the  historian  not  only  of 
such  sciences  as  mathematics,  chemistry, 
and  medicine,  but  also  of  certain  periods  and 
countries  of  Europe  must  seek  Oriental  sources, 
as  for  the  history  of  the  Crusades  or  of  Spain, 
Greece,  and  Malta.  Finally,  no  survey  of 
literature  is  complete  without  some  knowledge 
of  the  Uterary  types  found  in  Sanskrit  and 
Pali,  Syriac  and  Arabic,  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
Persian  and  Egyptian. 

Oriental     Studies    and    their    Educational 
Pursuit.  —  The   difficulties   of   Oriental   study 
are  exaggerated  in  the  popular  mind.     This  is 
probably  due  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that  they 
are    written    in    unfamihar    scripts.      Yet    in- 
herently  these    tongues   are    not    really    hard 
to  master,   and  the  grammar  of  the  Semitic 
and  of  most  of  the   Indo-Germanic   Oriental 
languages   is   comparatively   easy.     The   only 
real    difficulty    is    in    the    vocabulary.     The 
teaching  of  Oriental  languages  will  probably 
never    begin    before    Junior    year    in    college, 
although  there  is  no  real  ground  for  making 
this  limitation  beyond  the  fact  of  the  insistent 
demand   of  studies  that   are  seemingly   more 
urgent  and  the  fact  that  Orientalism  will  at- 
tract only  a  chosen  few.     Grammars,  lexicons, 
and    chrestomathies    exist    in    abundance    for 
all  the  better  known  tongues,  and  only  in  the 
verb    categories   of   Semitic    will   the   average 
beginner    find    anything  that    is    really_  unfa- 
miliar to  him.     A  knowledge  of  classics  is  usu- 
ally possessed  by  those  who  take  up  Oriental 
studies.     Although  such  knowledge  is  not  an 
indispensable    prerequisite,    and    although    it 
may  even  occasionally  be  questioned  whether 
some  of  the  students  who  undertake  the  study 
may    not    approach    it    more    independently 
without    a    technical    familiarity    with    Greek 
and  Latin;    yet  teachers,  on  the  whole,  have 
thus  far  in  the  West  found  their  best  adapted 
scholars    among    those    who    have    previously 
been  equipped  with  the  essentials  of  one  or 
both  of  the  classic  tongues.      To  the  student 
who  perseveres  there  is  a  vast  field  where  he 
can  scarcely  fail  to  reap  some  fruit,  particu- 
larly   as   in    almost   every    Oriental    language 
there    are    large    bodies    of    literature    as    yet 
only    inadequately    known,    or    even    entirely 
uninvestigated,  in  many  cases  not  cvctv  edited. 


The  one  real  difficulty  is  that  there  is,  under 
present  conditions,  a  lack  of  teaching  posi- 
tions for  Oriental  languages,  except  perhaps 
in  the  Semitic  field;  and  the  hope  is  to  be 
cherished  that  larger  opportunities  may  be 
opened,  as  are  due,  to  scholars  who  devote 
themselves  to  this  branch  of  research.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  make 
for  mental  poise  and  the  avoidance  of  the 
peril  of  overspecialization  if  one  has  some 
Oriental  subject  for  his  diversion,  if  not  for 
his  domain  of  special  study  and  investigation. 
There  is,  however,  a  word  of  warning  to  be 
sounded  in  regard  to  what  may  be  called 
pseudo-Orientalism.  The  tendency  to  seek 
for  novelty  and  for  superficial  analogy  has 
been  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  true  Eastern 
studies,  especially  in  view  of  the  close  con- 
nection of  much  of  Oriental  literature  with 
religion.  Astro-mythological  theorists,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  "  pan-Babj-lonians  "  have 
brought  some  branches  of  Semitic  studies 
into  critical  discredit;  while  pseudo-Bud- 
dhists and  other  imperfectly  informed  followers 
of  Oriental  systems  of  thought  have  at  times 
detracted  from  appreciation  of  the  true  value 
of  Sanskrit  and  Pali  studies.  Lack  of  genuine 
knowledge  has  prevailed  somewhat  widely, 
it  must  be  confessed  by  the  competent  critic, 
and  has  led  too  many  of  the  weaker  minds 
astray.  There  is,  then,  all  the  more  reason 
for  the  sober  and  scientific  study  of  Oriental 
languages  and  for  the  teaching  of  these  dis- 
ciplines in  a  manner  that  shall  adequately 
set  forth  their  true  dignity  and  their  true 
worth.  A.  V.  W.  J.  AND  L.  H.  G. 
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ORIENTATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL- 
HOUSE.  —  See  Ahchitectuue,  School. 

ORIGEN  (185-254).  — The  greatest  of  all 
the  early  Christian  teachers  was  an  Egyptian, 
the  son  of  Leonides,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  who 
gave  him  a  lilicral  education  in  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  then  known.  He  was  a  precocious 
scholar,  a  pupil  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (q.v.) 
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ami  of  Amnionius  Saccas,  the  fouiidiT  of  the 
Nco-Platoiiic  I'hilosopliy.  He  l)ec;une  tlior- 
ouglily  familiar  witii  the  toaehiii(;s  of  Phito 
ami  all  the  tlreck  philosophers  and  with  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  At  the  early  age  of  eight- 
een he  was  plaeeJ  at  the  head  of  the  great 
Alexandrian  School  (see  Catkcheticai, 
Schools).  Here  his  activity  as  a  teacher  and 
writer  was  incessant,  and  by  his  untiring  in- 
dustry and  irresistible  logic  he  soon  won  the 
title  of  Adamnrilins.  His  fame  spread  far 
and  wide,  and  ho  was  consulted  by  scholars, 
statesmen,  and  leaders  of  the  Church,  with 
whom  his  oj)inions  carried  great  weight. 
Under  his  direction  the  Alexandrian  School 
became  the  greatest  center  of  learning  in  the 
world. 

In  the  persecution  under  Maxiniia,  Origen 
was  driven  from  Alexandria  and  found  refuge 
in  C'a;sarea,  where  he  established  a  new  Cate- 
chetical School  (q.v.),  whi('h  soon  surpassed 
that  of  Alexandria.  Here  he  passed  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  prodigious  labors.  The  opinion 
of  the  learned  men  of  Palestine  was  voiced  by 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  (q.v.),  who  described  him  as 
"  the  Prince  of  Christian  learning  in  the  third 
century."  Fortunately  we  have  a  contempo- 
rary record  of  his  educational  methods  by 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  (q.v.),  who  was  his 
pupil  for  five  years  at  Caesarea.  His  Pane- 
gyric upon  Origen  is  one  of  the  classics  of  edu- 
cation and  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  this  great 
educator  and  his  work.  The  system  as  de- 
scribed by  him  was  remarkable  for  its  breadth, 
thoroughness,  and  high  moral  tone.  The  first 
stage  consisted  of  a  careful  training  in  grammar 
and  logic,  designed  to  teach  the  student  the 
exact  meaning  and  use  of  words  and  to  enable 
him  to  investigate  truth  and  detect  false 
arguments.  He  was  then  introduced  to  the 
study  of  the  physical  world  through  the 
sciences  of  physics,  astronomy,  and  geome- 
try. Next  came  the  study  of  ethics,  based 
upon  the  four  Platonic  virtues  and  including  an 
examination  of  all  known  ethical  systems,  in 
order  to  incorporate  everything  of  perma- 
nent value  found  in  them.  The  object,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  much  to  formulate  a 
theory  of  ethics  as  to  build  up  character. 
Gregory's  words  are  significant:  "  Much  as  we 
learned  from  the  words  of  Origen,  we  learned 
still  more  from  his  example."  Evidently 
there  was  a  peculiar  charm  about  this  great 
teacher  which  endeared  him  to  his  students, 
while  his  pure  and  noble  character  impressed 
them  not  less  than  his  intellectual  powers. 
His  whole  educational  system  culminated  in 
the  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  the  exposition 
of  which  he  devoted  his  highest  powers.  His 
literary  labors  were  enormous.  St.  Jerome 
(q.v.)  says  he  wrote  2000  books.  In  his 
Hexapla  he  brought  together  in  one  polyglot 
collection  the  best  versions  then  extant  of  the 
Old  Testament.  His  First  Principles  w^as  the 
first  attempt  ever  made  to  create,  with  the 


help  of  philoso[)hy,  a  science  of  Christian 
Doctrine  and  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
books  ever  written,  although  disfigured  by 
some  extravagant  speculations.  His  Com- 
mcnliiries  and  Ilomiiies  upon  Holy  Scripture, 
of  which  only  a  few  remain,  were  voluminous 
and  valuable.  His  apologetic  work,  Contra 
Cc/.s^m,  his  Stromatn,  in  which  he  compares 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  with  the  teach- 
ings of  philosophv,  and  his  Letters  complete 
the  list.  W.  H. 
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ORIGINAL  AND  ACQUIRED  CHARAC- 
TERISTICS. —  See  Acquired  Character- 
istics;   Xativism. 

OROSIUS,  PAULUS  (fl.  415).  —  Historian 
and  theologian,  a  native  of  Spain.  Of  his  life 
little  is  known  before  the  barbarian  invasions 
of  Spain,  about  409.  Soon  after  this  he  came 
into  personal  relations  with  St.  Augustine 
(q.v.),  whom  he  represented  rather  unsuccess- 
fully when  Augustine  sought  to  procure  the 
condemnation  of  Pelagianism  in  Palestine. 
In  417-418  Orosius  was  back  in  Hippo  with 
St.  Augustine.  At  this  time  he  wrote  his 
famous  history,  Hi.'itoriarum  adversus  paganos 
lihri  scptem.  It  was  undertaken  in  proof  of 
a  position  assumed  by  Augustine  in  his  City 
of  God,  rather  than  with  a  purely  historical 
purpose.  Orosius  aims  to  prove  by  an  outline 
of  general  history  that  before  the  advent  of 
Christianity  the  world  suffered  even  more 
from  plagues,  pestilences,  famines,  wars,  and 
other  disasters  than  since  that  event.  In 
this  historical  sketch,  Orosius  meets  success- 
fully the  pagan  charge  that  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  and  the  cessation  of  heathen 
worship  were  the  causes  of  the  recent  disasters 
to  the  Roman  world.  Orosius  made  use  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  .losephus, 
Eusebius,  and  also  Livy,  Tacitus,  Suetonius, 
Caesar,  Cicero,  and  other  pagan  historians.  In 
turn  the  work  was  used  by  Bedc  and  medieval 
writers  generally.  As  an  independent  authority, 
Orosius  is  of  importance  only  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  work,  from  about  a.d.  37S  to  the 
end  a.d.  417.  The  book  was  translated  rather 
freely  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  Alfred  the  Great, 
and  its  popularity  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  very 
great,  serving  as  the  accepted  manual  or  text- 
book of  general  liistory.     The  other  works  of 
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Orosius  are  theological  in  character  and  con- 
nected with  the  controversies  of  his  time. 

J.  C.  A.  Jr. 
References:  — 

Bardenhewer,    O.       Patrologie.       (Freiburg,     1901.) 

Full  bibliographica  references  will  be  found  here. 

Tr.  by  Shahan,  T.      (St.  Louis.  1908.) 
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ORPHANS,       EDUCATION       OF.  —  The 

term  applied  to  the  institutions  now  generally 
termed  orphan  asylums,  orphanages,  or  orphan 
houses  or  schools,  was  hospitals;  and  under 
the  caption  Hospital  Schools  the  historic 
development  of  these  institutions  and  of  this 
type  of  education  has  been  traced.  Following 
the  Reformation  such  institutions,  more  or 
less  independent  of  the  Church  and  replacing 
the  old  ecclesiastical  foundations  which  had 
the  care  of  orphans  as  one  of  their  functions, 
became  quite  numerous.  Especially  with  the 
seventeenth  century  was  there  a  marked  de- 
velopment which,  to  the  present  day,  has 
given  a  distinctive  place  to  this  type  of  educa- 
tional institution.  A  brief  historical  sketch 
outlining  the  details  given  under  Hospital 
Schools  will  furnish  a  perspective  for  judging 
present  conditions;  see  also  Pictism ;  Francke; 
etc. 

Historical.  —  The  earliest  expression  of 
charity  in  human  society  of  which  we  have  any 
record  was  exercised  in  behalf  of  orphan 
children.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  most 
emphatic  terms  repeatedly  enjoined  rcspon- 
sibilitj'  for  the  care  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan:  "  Ye  shall  not  afflict  any  widow  or 
fatherless  child.  If  thou  afflict  them  in  any 
wise  and  they  shall  cry  at  all  unto  me,  I  will 
surely  hear  their  cry,  and  my  wrath  shall  wax 
hot  and  I  will  kill  you  with  the  sword;  and 
your  wives  shall  be  widows  and  your  children 
fatherless"  (Exod.  xxii,  22-24).  "And  the 
Levite  (because  he  hath  no  part  nor  inheri- 
tance with  thee)  and  the  stranger,  and  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow,  wiiich  are  within 
thy  gates,  shall  come,  and  shall  eat  and  be 
satisfied;  that  the  Lord  thy  (lod  may  bless 
thee  in  all  the  work  of  thine  hand  which  thou 
doest."     (Deut.  xiv,  29.) 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  later  a  New 
Testament  writer  defined  religion  in  terms  of 
charitable  service  rendered  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless:  "  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  be- 
fore God  and  the  Father  is  tliis,  to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affiiction  and 
to  keep  liimself  unsjiottcd  from  the  world." 
In  the  Apostolic  constitutions  of  the  i)rimitivc 
churches  bishops  were  commanded  "  to  take 
care  of  the  orphans;  see  that  tiiey  want 
nothing."  (See  Chastel's  ('hariti/  of  the  Primi- 
tive Churches.)  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
endeavor  in  behalf  of  orphan  and  dependent 


children  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Church. 
The  Emperor  Constantinc  after  his  conversion 
from  Paganism  to  Christianity  declared  him- 
self the  patron  of  orphans  and  other  defense- 
less children. 

The  modern  orphan  asylum  as  a  charitable 
institution  maintained  apart  from  church 
or  monastery  arose  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  best  known  of 
those  early  asylums  was  the  one  established  in 
1695  in  Halle,  Germany,  by  August  Hermann 
Francke  {q.v.).  It  was  opened  on  the  goodly 
capital  of  three  and  one  half  dollars.  On 
finding  this  sum  at  one  time  in  the  contri- 
bution box  which  he  had  fastened  up  in  his 
house,  Francke  exclaimed,  "  With  this  must 
I  do  a  great  work."  With  such  small  begin- 
nings he  began  to  gather  in,  to  feed,  and  to  in- 
struct orphans  and  street  beggars.  Later 
he  began  to  build,  adding  structure  upon 
structure  as  the  numbers  increased.  His 
establishment  still  remains  —  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length  and  six  stories  high,  built 
around  a  long  courtyard.  Francke's  or- 
phanage and  home  for  dependent  children  be- 
came the  model  and  inspiration  of  many  others 
established  during  the  following  century  in 
Germany  and  other  countries,  including  the 
LTnited  States.  In  his  Annual  Report  as 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Mass- 
achusetts, Horace  Mann  (q.v.)  in  writing  of  his 
visit  to  the  German  States  says,  "  Another 
fact  which  will  strike  the  visitor  to  these 
countries  (German  States)  with  mingled  sorrow 
and  joy,  is  the  number  and  populousncss  of 
their  orphan  establishments.  In  the  great 
cities  almost  without  exception,  one  or  more 
of  these  is  to  be  found."  The  orphan  houses 
originally  established  for  the  care  of  soldiers' 
orphans  were  afterwards  approjiriated  to 
orphans  of  other  classes.  Institutions  es- 
tablished in  the  United  States  after  the  Civil 
War  for  soldiers'  orphans  have  in  recent  years 
followed  a  similiar  course,  in  some  states 
becoming  state  industrial  schools  for  dependent 
and  delinquent  children. 

In  some  of  the  orphanages  of  European 
countries  the  training  given  the  children  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  was  intended  to  fit  the 
boys  for  the  occupation  of  their  fathers.  Thus 
in  the  same  Report  (juoted  above  the  writer 
says;  "  In  the  Royal  Orjihanage  House  at 
Potsdam  there  were  a  lliousand  boys  ail 
children  of  soldiers.  Great  attention  was 
given  to  physical  training.  As  the  boys  were 
destined  for  the  army  it  was  thought  important 
to  give  them  agility  and  vigor.  Tiic  boys 
practiced  gymnasium  exercises,  such  as  climb- 
ing poles,  ascending  rojjcs,  flinging  their  bodies 
round  and  round  over  a  bar  while  they  hold 
on  only  by  the  bend  of  the  legs  at  the  knee 
joints,  vaulting  upon  the  wooden  horse,  etc., 
until  their  [jhysical  feats  reached  a  ])oint  of 
perfection  which  I  have  never  seen  surpassed 
except  by  professional  circus  riders  and  rope 
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dancers."  At  Brest  was  a  similar  institution 
for  sailors'  orphans  which  gave  a  special  nauti- 
cal and  military  education,  indudinp;  nianaKc- 
ment  of  sails,  fife,  drum,  rowinp,  .swimming, 
whist liiiK,  Run  i)ractice,  boxing,  etc.  (Barnard 
American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  XXI,  .'JTS- 
80.)  This  program  of  training  is  still  in  vogue  in 
similar  institutions,  as  illustrated  recently  by  the 
coronation  drill  exercises  in  honor  of  Cieorge  V 
rendered  by  the  i)oys  of  the  Reedham  Soldiers' 
Orphan  Asylum,  Purley,  which  is  directly  un- 
der His  Majesty's  patronage. 

In  the  early  period  of  this  country  orphan 
and  dependent  children  were  cared  for  in  jiublic 
almshouses,  where  they  were  usually  housed 
with  the  adult  paupers.  (See  Poor  L.\w  .\nd 
Educ.\tion.)  Their  removal  from  these  in- 
stitutions beginning  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  has  been  a  long  and  tedious 
process  and  is  not  yet  entirely  accomplished. 
(Folks,  The  Care  of  Destitute,  Neglected,  and  De- 
linquent Children.) 

Parallel  with  this  movement,  but  more  rapid 
in  progress,  has  been  the  founding  of  orphan 
asylums. 

Prior  to  1801  only  six  orphan  asylums  had 
been  founded  in  the  United  States.  By  1831 
fifteen  more  had  been  established.  After 
1831,  their  number  increased  rapidly.  During 
the  twentj^  years  following  1S31  fifty-six  or- 
phanages and  homes  for  destitute  children  were 
founded.  "  It  is  not  possible  to  trace  the 
establishment  of  children's  institutions  after 
1S50  in  detail.  It  may  be  stated  that  every- 
where thej^  increased  in  numbers  and  in  diver- 
sity of  character  and  objects.  Not  including 
some  Central  and  Western  states  from  which 
returns  have  not  been  received,  forty-seven 
new  constitutions  were  organized  in  the  fifties, 
seventy-nine  in  the  sixties  (notwithstanding 
the  civil  war)  and  twenty-one  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventies."     (Folks,  Z.c.) 

Present  Conditions.  —  The  latest  report 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  Institu- 
tions gives  forty-four  hundred  as  the  total 
number  of  benevolent  institutions  in  the  United 
States.  Of  this  number  eleven  hundred  are 
orphanages  and  children's  homes.  These  are 
broadly  classified  as  public,  private,  and  eccles- 
iastical. In  round  numbers  there  are  five 
hundred  private,  an  equal  number  of  eccles- 
iastical, and  one  hundred  public.  The  total 
number  of  children  in  these  institutions  is 
about  one  hundred  thousand  an<l  the  average 
expense  of  maintenance  ten  millions  of  dollars. 
New  York  ranks  first  among  all  of  the  states  in 
both  the  number  and  proportion  to  population 
of  children's  homes  having  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  these  institutions.  Of  this  number  only 
five  are  public  homes,  while  the  remainder  are 
divided  about  equally  between  private  and  ec- 
clesiastical foundations.  Twenty-six  states  have 
no  public  institutions  for  children.  Whether 
a  state  has  many  or  few  orphanages  does  not 
depend  upon  the  population  or  the  number  of 


dependent  children,  but  rather  on  the  policy 
pursued  in  caring  for  them.  If  an  institutional 
policy  has  prevailed,  there  will  be  many  in- 
stitutions; if  a  placing-out  method  of  care, — 
that  is,  the  i)hiciiig  of  the  dependent  child  in 
private  homes  at  board,  at  service,  or  by  adop- 
tion,—  there  will  be  few  institutions.  Thus, 
Iowa  with  a  pojiulation  of  two  and  a  quarter 
millions  reports  but  twelve  institutions,  while 
New  Jersey  with  a  population  of  half  a  million 
less    reports    forty-six    homes. 

The  number  of  orphanages  and  children's 
homes  has  increased  rapidly  for  the  ])ast 
twenty-five  years.  From  1890  to  1903  the 
total  number  of  new  homes  opened  was  about 
four  hundred.  Many  of  them,  especially  those 
established  upon  ecclesiastical  foundations, 
have  had  their  origin  in  religious  or  sentimental 
impulse  rather  than  from  a  clear  recognition 
of  the  need  of  such  a  charity.  The  result  of 
this  blind  philanthropic  endeavor  has  in  some 
instances  been  an  over-planting  of  institutions 
on  the  one  hand  and  indiscriminate  charitalile 
relief  on  the  other,  as  shown  in  the  admission 
of  many  children  whose  separation  from  their 
homes  was  merely  an  economic  convenience 
rather  than  a  necessity. 

Systems  of  Organization.  —  There  are  two 
types  of  orphan  homes  —  the  congregate  or 
barracks  type  and  what  is  known  as  the  cot- 
tage system.  In  the  congregate  homes  the 
children  live  in  one  large  building,  which  con- 
tains kitchen,  dining  room,  dormitories,  play- 
room and  schoolrooms.  In  the  cottage  system 
the  children  of  the  institution  are  divided  into 
small  groups  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five, 
each  group  having  its  own  cottage  home. 
There  are  several  modifications  of  this  form  of 
housing  from  the  completely  separate  and  in- 
dividual cottage  home  and  school  to  that  in 
which  the  school,  kitchen  and  dining  room  are 
in  central  buildings,  the  separate  cottages 
providing  dormitories  and  perhaps  sitting 
rooms  for  the  various  groups.  Since  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  cottage  plan  over  the  congregate 
lies  in  its  nearer  approach  to  the  private  family 
home,  it  follows  that  central  features  for  a 
group  of  cottages  like  the  kitchen  or  dining 
room,  where  all  of  the  children  assemble  three 
times  a  day,  are  opposed  to  the  chief  aim 
sought  in  adopting  the  family-group  idea.  In 
a  well-managed  cottage  system  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room  in  each  cottage  become  practical 
training  schools  in  which  the  children  learn 
to  manage  a  range,  to  cook,  prepare  and  serve 
meals,  with  all  of  the  innumerable  accessory 
duties  and  responsibilities  pertaining  thereto. 
The  cottage  sitting  room  and  library  contrib- 
ute in  a  similar  way  to  the  home  life  and 
spirit.  A  sense  of  mutual  dependence  and 
family  interest  pervades  the  cottage  group. 
This  under  wise  direction  by  the  head  of  the 
cottage  develops  into  an  esprit  de  corps,  which 
is  the  strongest  factor  in  the  cottage  system. 

In  a  central  kitchen  all  of   this  is  wanting. 
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Since  everything  must  be  done  on  such  a  large 
scale,  the  food  supplies,  utensils,  cookers, 
range  fixtures,  etc.,  are  so  heavy  that  but  little 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  training  of  chil- 
dren in  such  a  kitchen.  As  to  the  food,  ciuan- 
tity  rather  than  quality  is  the  factor  most  in 
evidence.  Refinements  of  the  cuhnary  art  are 
wanting.  There  is  an  absence  of  variety. 
There  can  be  no  catering  to  individual  or  group 
tastes.  Such  a  kitchen  cannot  serve  as  a 
school.  In  the  immense  dining  rooms  of  such 
institutions  the  children  do  not  partake  of 
their  meals  with  refined  table  manners  and  social 
intercourse  —  they  are  simply  fed. 

Education.  —  The  education  of  orphans  and 
dependent  children  in  institution  homes  up  to 
within  very  recent  years  has  been  so  meager 
that  but  little  can  be  said  in  its  favor.  Many 
of  those  established  by  the  various  religious 
denominations  have  been  administered  along 
narrow  sectarian  lines.  Children  are  retained 
until  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  and  then 
either  returned  to  relatives  or  placed  out  in 
family  homes,  where  they  become  in  most 
instances  the  unpaid  servant  of  the  household. 

Most  of  the  orphanages  have  maintained 
their  own  schools  and  in  these  the  teachers 
and  instruction  are  inferior  to  the  standards 
of  the  public  elementary  schools.  The 
teachers  are  usually  re(|uired  to  perform  other 
services  in  the  institution  in  addition  to  the 
work  of  teaching.  The  course  of  study  leads 
nowhere  and  there  is  no  higher  school  beyond 
the  institution  school  to  awaken  an  am- 
bition for  promotion.  Rarely  have  the 
children  in  such  homes  passed  beyond  the 
elementary  grades  while  remaining  in  the  in- 
stitution. After  their  release  to  relatives  or 
private  homes,  subsequent  school  attendance 
becomes  desultory  or  is  entirely  abandoned. 
This  has  been  the  experience  of  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  orphans  and  dependent  children.  As 
conceived  by  most  of  the  managers  of  homes 
for  dependent  children,  charity  was  to  go  no 
further  than  was  necessary  to  enable  the  child 
to  earn  his  keep  when  placed  in  a  family  home. 
The  uncertain  and  transitory  period  of  his 
stay  in  the  institution  made  school  attendance 
largely  a  matter  of  marking  time  rather  than 
an  experience  of  purposeful  effort.  The  more 
recent  and  enlightened  view,  however,  re- 
gards makeshift  school  attendance  and  such 
early  exploitation  of  child  life  as  not  only  an 
individual  but  a  social  waste.  Much  more 
extended  educational  advantages  are,  there- 
fore, now  being  provided  by  the  more  progres- 
sive institutions  in  this  country.  A  few  of  the 
better  class  are  sending  their  wards  to  the 
public  schools,  and  children  of  educational 
promise  are  given  an  opportunity  to  i)ursue 
secondary  and  in  some  cases  even  higher  etluca- 
tional  courses.  There  has  also  been  great 
progress  in  education  along  industrial  lines. 
Some  of  the  institutions  now  provide  special 
teachers  in    manual   training,   cooking,   dress- 


making, etc.  The  institution's  own  needs  in 
these  fields  of  instruction  give  a  much  more 
practical  turn  to  the  work  than  is  possible  in 
public  school  instruction.  Thus,  in  the  sewing 
and  dressmaking  classes  the  girls  repair  and 
make  garments  for  themselves  and  other 
children.  In  the  manual  training  classes  the 
boys  repair  and  make  new  furniture,  toys, 
play  apparatus,  and  implements  for  their  own 
use  in  work  about  the  place.  In  the  garden 
and  poultry  classes  they  raise  vegetables  and 
poultry  for  their  own  tables,  and  the  cooking 
classes  frequently  prepare  the  regular  meals  of 
the  cottages. 

Since  the  institution  furnishes  not  only  the 
school,  but  also  the  child's  home  life  and  en- 
vironment, it  is  possible  through  correlation  to 
bring  these  two  into  very  close  touch  in  the 
classroom.  The  everyday  interests  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  child  may  not  only  interpret  the 
subject  matter  of  the  classroom,  but  may  also 
furnish  much  of  the  educative  material  itself. 
The  course  of  study  may  be  adapted  at  every 
turn  to  the  experience  and  interests  of  the 
child.  Every  important  event  or  develop- 
ment in  the  life  of  the  home,  plowing,  planting, 
cutting  down  trees  and  sawing  them  into 
lumber  and  cord  wood,  starting  and  running 
incubators  and  brooders,  buying  and  selling, 
building  and  paving,  incidents  and  accidents, 
—  all  are  fraught  with  educative  stuff. 

There  is  another  important  aspect  in  which 
the  institution  school  can  adjust  itself  to  the 
needs  of  the  child  and  where  the  public  school 
fails  to  meet  a  condition.  As  children  move 
upward  through  the  grades  the  subject  matter 
of  instruction  grows  more  and  more  abstract, 
while  the  child  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  ado- 
lescent period,  the  years  of  physical  stress 
and  rush,  unless  naturally  studious  or  acader  ic 
in  his  tastes,  yearns  for  concrete  experience, 
for  action,  for  industrial  work,  economic  gain, 
and  freedom  from  physical  restraint.  In  the 
institution  he  may  give  half  of  each  day  to 
industrial  work  and  the  other  half  to  school 
work,  thus  preserving  a  balance  that  may  tide 
the  child  over  a  restless  period  of  a  year  or  two 
and  still  preserve  and  keep  alive  and  going  those 
academic  interests  which  ordinarily  arc  lost 
forever  to  the  pupil  that  drops  out  of  the  public 
school    during   this   period. 

But  most  of  the  institutions  of  the  country 
have  not  risen  to  their  educational  opjior- 
tunities.  The  above  conception  of  education 
is  realized  in  but  few  of  the  more  progressive 
ones.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  in  a  state 
of  transition.  They  are  moving  from  urban 
to  rural  locations  and  changing  from  congre- 
gate to  cottage  systems  of  housing.  Along 
with  these  changes  improvement  in  educa- 
tional standards  and  methods  is  keeping  pace. 
Hitherto  this  jirogress  in  education  has  been 
greatly  retarde<l  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  regarded  as  homes  rather  than  schools. 
Since  the  meaning  of  childhood  is  gradually 
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being  interpreted  more  and  more  in  terms  of 
education,  institution  life  is  passing  into  a 
renaissance  of  higher  training,  intellectual, 
industrial,  and  social.  U.  H.  H. 

See  (Childhood,    Legislation'  foh  the  Con- 

SEUVAriOX     AND      PuoTECTION     OF;     PoOU      LaW 

AND  Imjucation;    Chauity    Schools;    Ragged 
Schools;  IIauhes  Haus,  etc. 
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ORR,  GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS  (1819- 
1887).  —  State  Superintendent  of  Schools;  was 
educated  in  private  schools,  at  the  University 
of  Georgia,  and  at  Emory  College,  graduating 
at  the  latter  in  1844.  He  taught  in  Georgia 
and  Tennessee  from  1S4.5  to  1849;  was  in- 
structor and  professor  in  Emory  College  from 
1849  to  1867;  was  president  of  the  Southern 
Female  Masonic  College  from  1867  to  1871; 
one  year  professor  in  Oglethorpe  University; 
and  from  1872  to  his  death  in  1887,  he  was 
State  Commissioner  of  the  Schools  of  Georgia. 
He  is  called  the  father  of  the  common  school 
system  of  Georgia.  W.  S.  M. 

ORTHOGRAPHY.  —  See  Spelling. 

ORTHOPEDIC  INVESTIGATIONS 
AMONG        SCHOOL        CHILDREN.  —  See 

Crippled  Children,  Education*  of;  Spin-Uj 
Curvature;    etc. 

ORTON,  JAMES  (1830-1877).  —  Scientist 
and  college  professor;  was  graduated  from 
Williams  College  in  1855,  and  from  the  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  in  1858,  after 
which  he  traveled  and  studied  in  Europe. 
He  was  for  several  years  pastor  of  a  Congre- 


gational churcli.  From  ISGO  to  1869  he  was 
IH-ofessor  of  biological  science  in  the  University 
of  Ilochester,  and  from  IS6!(  to  the  time  of  his 
death  at  Vassar  College.  He  conducted  sev- 
eral scientific  expeditions  to  the  high  Andes, 
and  met  his  death  on  such  an  expedition  at  Lake 
Titicaca.  Uesides  numerous  scientific  works, 
his  publications  include  The  Liberal  Educa- 
tion of  Women  (1873)  and  Comparative  Zoology 
(1875).  W.  S.  M. 

OSORIO    (DA    FONSECA),    JERONIMO 

(l.")()(i-15S()).  —  Hishop  of  Silvc's  in  Portugal; 
studied  in  the  universities  of  Salamanca,  Paris, 
and  Bologna,  and  became  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Coimbra  {q.v.).  Osorio  is  called  the  Cicero 
of  Portugal.  One  of  Osorio's  treatises,  the 
Dc  Glorin,  was  thought  by  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries to  have  been  a  lost  work  of  Cicero, 
found  and  published  by  Osorio.  Osorio's 
chief  educational  work  was  the  De  Regia  In- 
stittdione  et  Disciplina,  Libri  VIII  (Coloniaj 
Agrippinae,  1572).  It  is  a  book  of  great 
length,  praising  the  seven  liberal  arts,  grammar, 
dialectic,  and  rhetoric,  with  arithmetic,  music, 
geometry,  and  astronomy,  all  of  which  a  true 
king  will  well  know.  But  more  urgently  still 
are  the  moral  virtues  of  a  king  extolled  — 
prudence,  wisdom,  temperance,  justice,  mag- 
nanimity, and  so  on.  Osorio  is  praised  because 
he  writes  in  a  series  of  reasonings  rather  than 
grounds  .  himself  mainly  on  quotations,  a 
method  common  in  his  time.  Roger  Ascham 
(q.v.)  speaks  in  his  praise  (see  Scholemaster, 
pp.   129-131.     Mayor's  ed.,  1863). 

F.  W. 
Reference:  — 

Chalmers,  A.     General  Biographical  Dictionary,  Vol. 
XXIII,  pp.  407-408. 

OSWEGO  MOVEMENT.  —  A  systematic 
attempt,  radiating  from  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Oswego,  N.Y.,  to  introduce  the  best 
features  of  Pestalozzianism  into  the  schools 
of  this  country.  The  spirit  of  the  move- 
ment was  inseparably  bound  up  in  the  life 
of  its  founder.  Dr.  Edward  Austin  Sheldon 
(fj.v.).  Like  Pestalozzi,  Dr.  Sheldon  was  first 
led  to  take  an  interest  in  education  by  observ- 
ing the  condition  of  the  poor  children  of  Os- 
wego. As  early  as  1848  he  had  organized  a 
school  for  them  and  was  trying  in  various  ways 
to  ameliorate  their  condition.  After  this 
philanthropic  experiment,  Dr.  Sheldon  spent 
nine  years  in  public  school  supervision,  first 
at  Syracuse  and  later  at  Oswego.  The  result 
of  his  experience  was  a  deepening  conviction 
that  not  only  had  we  failed  to  give  universal 
education,  but  that  the  methods  of  teaching 
then  in  vogue  were  unscicntifie  and  the  course 
of  study  was  too  narrow  and  formal.  He 
then  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  reform 
of  education,  which  proved  to  be  his  lifework. 

Dr.  Sheldon  saw  clearly  that  the  first  step 
toward   bettering   the  schools   was   to   secure 
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better-trained  teachers.  To  this  end  for  a 
time  he  carried  on  Saturday  classes  for  teachers 
at  Oswego  and  gave  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  teaching.  In  order  to  supplement 
with  practical  work,  the  school  board  of  Oswego 
cooperated  in  establishing  a  city  training 
school,  selecting  a  sufficient  number  of  their 
public  schools  to  be  used  as  model  or  practice 
schools.  In  the  same  year  (1861)  Miss  Mar- 
garet E.  M.  Jones  was  persuaded  to  come  from 
London  to  teach  in  the  new  school.  Miss 
Jones  had  taught  for  fifteen  years  in  the  Home 
and  Colonial  Training  School.  (See  Home 
AND  Colonial  School  Society.)  Miss  Jones 
remained  at  Oswego  only  one  year,  but  that 
served  to  place  upon  a  firm  footing  the  essen- 
tial ideas  of  the  great  Swiss  reformer.  The 
object-teaching  phase  of  liis  work  seems  to 
have  appealed  strongly  to  his  English  fol- 
lowers, and  as  might  have  been  expected.  Miss 
Jones  emphasized  object  lessons  as  a  separate 
branch.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  Dr. 
Sheldon  had  been  previously  much  impressed 
with  the  large  collection  of  objects  in  the  Edu- 
cational Museum  of  Toronto.  The  idea  of 
this  collection  was  borrowed  from  English 
reformers.  The  responsibility  for  the  spread 
of  object  teaching  must  also  be  shared  with 
N.  A.  Calkins,  who  was  a  pioneer  in  this 
movement. 

After  Miss  Jones  withdrew  from  Oswego, 
Dr.  Sheldon  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure 
the  services  of  Herman  Kriisi,  Jr.  (q.v.),  the 
son  of  Pestalozzi's  most  famous  assistant. 
His  entrance  into  the  Oswego  group  helped 
to  call  public  attention  to  this  new  center  of 
educational  reform.  Of  the  other  teachers 
whose  devotion  helped  to  make  the  Oswego 
work  a  distinctive  movement,  Dr.  Sheldon's 
daughter,  Mary  (the  wife  of  Professor  Earl 
Barnes),  must  be  named.  Her  well-known 
methods  of  introducing  children  to  the  study 
of  history  by  beginning  with  the  sense  phases 
of  local  history  is  a  practical  and  valuable 
application  of  Pestalozzi's  maxims. 

The  work  done  at  the  city  training  school 
at  Oswego  was  so  radically  different  from  the 
general  routine  that  it  soon  roused  the  active 
criticism  of  those  who  honestly  investigate 
new  movements  hoping  to  find  something 
good,  and  the  hostility  of  those  who  oppose 
all  progress.  The  findings  of  the  former  class 
were  so  favorable  that  the  training  school 
was  first  assisted  by  grants  from  the  state, 
aiui  in  1866  the  school  was  taken  over  by  the 
state  and  made  one  of  the  regular  state  normal 
schools  of  New  York.  For  many  years  the 
school  continued  to  send  out  teachers  trained 
to  put  into  practice  more  or  less  skillfully  the 
maxim  "  that  the  primary  concepts  of  all 
branches  of  knowledge  come  through  the 
senses."  These  teachers  were  in  demand  for 
training  schools  and  as  supervisors  of  primary 
work  throughout  the  country.  The  teachers 
who  had  grasped  the  meaning  of  their  Oswego 


training  realized  that  sense-perceptions  must 
be  elaborated  by  other  forms  of  mental  ac- 
tivity, and  provided  for  this  in  their  teaching. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  some  cases  the  Oswego 
methods  sometimes  degenerated  into  a  mere 
giving  to  children  masses  of  unrelated  facts 
about  miscellaneous  objects,  which  did  much 
to  discredit  efforts  to  find  any  better  ways  of 
teaching  children  than  by  formal  book  study. 
In  spite  of  these  failures  the  Oswego  move- 
ment was  a  powerful  factor  in  creating  a 
general  demand  for  trained  teachers,  in  en- 
riching the  content  of  instruction  in  elementary 
schools,  in  promoting  more  scientific  methods 
of  teaching,  and  in  making  more  easy  and 
effective  later  educational  reform.         A.  B. 

See  Barnes,  Mary  Sheldon;  Calkins, 
NoRiMAN  A.;  Krusi,  Herman,  Jr.;  Object 
Teaching;  Sheldon,  Edward  Austin. 
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OTTAWA  UNIVERSITY,  OTTAWA, 
KAN.  —  Founded  in  1886  and  conducted  by 
the  Baptist  denomination  of  that  state.  The 
institution  grew  out  of  missionary  work  for 
the  Ottawa  Indians,  and  for  a  time  was  at- 
tended by  both  races.  Later  the  institution 
was  organized  for  the  whites  only,  the  first 
college  graduation  being  in  1886.  In  1912, 
440  students  have  been  graduated,  the 
collegiate  student  body  numbering  165,  the 
preparatory  about  100.  The  physical  plant 
consists  of  thirty  acres  of  campus  and  four 
buildings.  The  annual  budget  is  about 
$30,000  in  almost  equal  amounts  for  fees  and 
endowment  funds.  The  faculty  consists  of 
ten  members. 

OTTAWA,  UNIVERSITY  OF,  TORONTO, 
CANADA.  —  Founded  iu  1849  by  the  Oblate 
Fathers  of  Mary  Immaculate  as  the  College 
of  Bytown.  In  1866  it  received  the  present 
title  and  power  to  confer  degrees.  In  1889  it 
was  raised  by  the  Pope  to  the  rank  of  a  Catho- 
lic University.  The  following  courses  are 
given  by  the  university:  prejiaratory  or  gen- 
eral (three  years);  commercial  (two  years); 
collegiate  (college  entrance);  arts  (four  years, 
leading  to  B.A.  or  B.L.);  law  (three  years, 
leading  to  LL.B.);  philosophical;  theological 
(four  years).  The  large  majority  of  students 
are  enrolled  for  pre-college  courses. 

OTTERBEIN  UNIVERSITY,  WESTER- 
VILLE,  OHIO. —  The  instituiion,  founded  in 
1847,  is  located  twelve  miles  from  Columbus. 
It  is  nonsectarian  in  its  teaching,  but  under  the 
control  of  the  church  of  the  I'nited  Brethren  in 
Christ.     It  is  coeducational,  having  been  one  of 
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the  first  colleges  in  Ainerica  to  grant  equal  priv- 
ileges to  men  and  women.  The  University 
maintains  a  college,  an  academy,  music  and 
art  de|)artments.  A  strong  summer  school  is 
conducted.  Tlierc  are  seven  buildings  and 
forty  acres  of  campus.  The  total  assets 
(1911)  were  .2418,591.11.  The  student  at- 
tendance was  4S(J,  of  whom  214  were  in  the 
college  department.  There  are  seven  groui)s  of 
studies  leading  to  degrees  in  the  college.  The 
teaching  staff  consists  of  twenty-seven  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  on  full  time  and  pay. 

w.  c.  c. 

OUACHITA  COLLEGE,  ARKADELPHIA, 
ARK.  —  A  coeducational  institution  estal)- 
lisheil  in  ISSC)  under  Baptist  auspices.  Pre- 
paratory, collegiate,  business,  music,  and  fine 
arts  departments  are  maintained.  The  en- 
trance reciuirements  are  fourteen  units.  Bach- 
elor degrees  in  arts,  science,  literature,  and 
music  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  are 
given.  The  faculty  consists  of  thirty  mem- 
bers. The  enrollment  in  1911-1912  was  about 
370  students. 

OUGHTRED.    WILLIAM     (1575-1660).— 

Clergyman  and  teacher  of  mathematics,  the 
son  of  the  scrivener  of  Eton  College,  who  also 
taught  arithmetic.  The  boy  became  a  King's 
Scholar  of  Eton,  and  in  1592  entered  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gave  much  at- 
tention to  matiiematics,  and  in  his  twenty- 
third  year  wrote  his  Horologiographia  Gco- 
mctn'cn.  Foreign  mathematicians  came  over 
to  England  to  converse  with  him,  and  English 
mathematicians  like  Seth  Wartl  and  Charles 
Scarborough,  John  Wallis  and  Christopher 
Wren,  the  architect,  came  to  him  as  pupils, 
and  he  was  in  touch  with  the  chief  mathe- 
maticians of  his  period.  Any  that  wrote  an 
"  ill  hand,"  he  taught  writing,  and  himself 
"  drew  his  schemes  most  neatly,  as  if  they  had 
been  cut  in  copper."  He  was  an  astrologer, 
and  "  very  lucky  "  in  this  study.  Nicholas 
Mcrcator,  the  geographer,  was  one  of  his 
friends.  Further,  Oughtred  was  a  "  great 
lover  of  chemistry,"  and  of  heraldry.  Ought- 
red  had  received  a  classical  training  and  turned 
it  to  account  in  reading  all  the  ancient  authors 
in  mathematics,  —  Euclid,  Apollonius,  Archi- 
medes, Diophantus,  etc.,  —  whom  he  read  both 
inquiringly  and  critically.  At  Cambridge  ho 
invented  an  easy  method  of  geometrical  dial- 
ing, translated  from  English  into  Latin  in 
1647  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Christopher 
Wren.  He  projected  a  horizontal  instrument 
for  delineating  dials  upon  any  kind  of  plane, 
and  for  working  most  questions  which  could 
be  performed  by  the  globe.  Oughtred's  en- 
thusiasm for  the  study  of  mathematics  was 
ecjualed  by  his  love  of  teaching,  which  is 
shown  by  the  fact  recorded  by  Aubrey:  "  He 
taught  all  free."  His  most  famous  book  was 
the   Arithmeticce   in  numeris  et   spccichus   In- 


stitutio:  qua',  turn  logisticcc,  turn  analylicw, 
alque  adeo  tolius  Malhemalica:,  quasi  Clavis 
MathcmaliccB  est,  London,  1031.  Other  edi- 
tions were  numerous.  (Jughtred  also  wrote 
on  the  DeUnculion  of  Sundials  by  Geometry, 
1()47;  the  General  IlnroUxjieal  Riny  and  Duublt 
Horizontal  Ring  and  Double  Horizontal  Dial, 
1053;  on  Spherical  Triangles,  1057,  and  Trigo- 
nometria,    1057.  F.  W. 
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OUTBUILDINGS.  —  See      Architecture, 

Scikjol;     L.\tiu.\es. 

OUTDOOR    SCHOOLS.  —  See    Open-.ur 

Schools. 

OUTLINE  DRAWING.  —  See  Drawing. 
OUTLINES.  —  See  Topical  Method. 

OUTLINES,       TOPICAL.  —  The       topical 

methotl  of  study  finds  its  most  intense  appli- 
cation in  the  use  of  topical  outlines  by  means 
of  which  a  rigid  control  is  kept  over  the  study 
of  pupils,  as  the  subtopics  that  develop  the 
main  topics  are  strictly  laid  down.  Inasmuch 
as  the  outlines  usually  represent  a  mature 
reflective  view  of  the  subject  rather  than  the 
genetic  view  characteristic  of  the  beginner's 
advance  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  the  use 
of  the  outline  tends  to  curtail  independent 
thought  upon  the  part  of  the  child,  and  to 
encourage  the  memorization  of  facts  about  the 
various  topics.  Usually  the  child's  interests 
are  little  considered  in  teaching  from  an  out- 
line and  the  instruction  is  therefore  less  vital. 
The  use  of  the  topical  outline  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  definite,  and  eliminative  of  waste 
effort.  When  the  to])ics  are  in  the  form  of 
questions  or  problems  arranged  in  real  psy- 
chological sequence  rather  than  in  the  form  of 
abstract  headings,  teaching  from  a  topical 
outline  is  less  artificial.  Such  a  study  from 
outlines  is  less  frequent  now  than  several 
decades  ago.  It  is  used  more  particularly  with 
grammar  grade  and  high  school  students  than 
with  primary  and  intermediate  pujjils.  Its 
successful  use  depends  upon  the  maturity  of 
the  students.  It  is  hardly  used  in  arithmetic 
and  the  language  subjects,  and  considerably 
employed  in  geography,  science,  literature, 
and  history.  It  is  most  largely  utilized  in 
tiie  teaching  of  history.  H.  S. 

See  History,  Te.\ching  of. 

OVER-AGE.  —  See      Retardation      and 

Eli.\iin"atiox. 

OVERBERG,       BERNARD       HEINRICH 

(1754-1S20).  —  A  Cerman  ecclesiastic  anil  edu- 
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cator,  was  born  of  poor  parents  in  the  Diocese 
of  Osnabriick  and  was  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood at  Mtinster,  Westphalia.  Having  been 
ordained  priest  in  1780,  he  was  appointed  in 
1783  to  direct  the  Mtinster  Normal  School,  a 
summer  school  for  Westphalian  teachers. 
This  work  he  continued  during  forty-three 
years.  As  the  province  had  at  that  time  no 
teachers'  seminary,  this  course  offered  the 
only  opportunity  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
and  Overberg's  work  was  of  great  value.  The 
General  School  Regulation  for  the  District  of 
Munster  {AUgcmcinc  Schulverordnung  filr  das 
Munstcrland),  promulgated  in  ISOl,  regarded 
at  that  time  as  a  model  school  law,  was  prac- 
tically Overberg's  work.  His  Anweisung  zum 
Schulunlcrricht  {Directions  for  School  Instruc- 
tion), first  published  in  1793,  is  still  used,  a 
new  edition  appearing  in  1903.  At  the  time 
of  its  first  appearance  the  book  was  translated 
into  French  and  commended  even  by  Protes- 
tant educators.  Among  other  books  which 
he  wrote  for  the  schools  may  be  mentioned  his 
Primer  (Neues  A-B-C,  Buchstabir-  und  Lese- 
buch  fiir  die  Schulen  Munsterlands,  1788); 
Biblical  History  (1799);  and  the  Catholic 
Catechisms  (1799  and  1804).  F.  M. 
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OVERPRESSURE  (German  Uberburdung). 
—  A  somewhat  vague  and  general  term  for 
alleged  overwork  in  the  school.  A  great  va- 
riety of  opinions  prevails  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter. Teachers  and  educators  are  apt  to  feel 
that  there  is  little,  if  any,  overpressure  in  the 
schoolroom  except  upon  the  teachers.  Phy- 
sicians, on  the  other  hand,  often  strongly  con- 
demn the  school  for  overworking  the  pupils 
and  are  ready  to  cite  many  cases  of  over- 
pressure. Some  thirty  years  ago  there  was 
a  very  strong  protest  against  overpres- 
sure in  the  schools  in  Germany  and  several 
other  European  countries,  especially  in  the 
higher  schools.  The  comi)lainl  on  this  score 
has  apparently  been  much  less  during  the 
last  one  or  two  decades;  and  among  educators 
many  voices  have  been  heard  in  protest  against 
the  danger  of  making  pupils  effeminate  and 
self-conscious  in  regard  to  niatters  pertaining 
to  their  health  by  the  great  amount  of  atten- 
tion given  to  school  hygiene  and  the  like. 

Amid  this  confusion  of  oi)inion  certain  facts 
are  significant  and  may  be  briefly  enumerated. 
First,  the  length  of  the  school  period,  the 
hours  for   beginning   and   closing  school,   the 


time  devoted  to  recesses,  the  amount  of  home 
study  required,  the  holidays  and  vacations, 
and  the  kind  and  amount  of  school  work  de- 
manded, vary  greatly  in  different  countries. 
Again,  what  may  be  a  perfectl.v  normal  amount 
of  work  for  ordinary  healthy  children  may  be 
altogether  too  much  and  a  source  of  serious 
overpressure  in  case  of  the  weak  and  defective. 
Investigations  in  many  schools  in  many  coun- 
tries have  now  shown  that,  without  taking 
account  of  diseases  of  the  teeth,  from  30 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  children  in  any  school 
are  more  or  less  handicapped  by  some  defect 
or  disease.  Among  this  group  of  children  a 
large  number  are  liable  to  overstrain  from  an 
amount  of  work  that  is  quite  reasonable  for 
the  remainder  of  the  class.  It  frequently 
happens  also  that  the  defects  of  these  chil- 
dren are  not  known  by  their  teachers  and  injus- 
tice is  done  to  them  on  this  account.  (See 
Medical  Inspection  in  Schools.) 

Further  injustice  is  done  by  the  improper 
grading  that  exists  in  many  schools.  With 
the  ordinary  classification  according  to  chrono- 
logical age  and  scholastic  attainments,  many 
of  the  children  in  the  same  class  may  be  at 
a  lower  stage  of  physiological  and  psycholog- 
ical development,  and  hence  lacking  in  the 
ability  to  do  the  amount  of  work  that  may 
rightly  be  given  to  other  children  in  the  same 
class  who  are  of  the  same  chronological  age 
but  of  greater  physiological  and  psychological 
maturity.  (See  Gr.\ding  and  Promotion; 
Growth.) 

Another  significant  fact  is  the  varying 
amount  of  extra-scholastic  occupations  en- 
gaged in  by  the  pupils,  —  among  the  boys 
the  selling  of  papers,  doing  errands,  helping 
in  the  home  work  and  the  like;  among  the 
girls  the  care  of  other  children,  domestic 
duties,  and  special  lessons  in  piano  playing, 
dancing,  etc.;  and  in  case  of  both  girls  and 
boys  the  entertainments,  parties,  meetings, 
and  the  like,  that  are  attended.  It  is  often 
just  because  children  come  to  school  handi- 
capped by  the  fatigue  from  outside  duties  or 
outside  dissipation  that  it  becomes  necessary 
for  special  hygienic  care  in  connection  with 
the  school  work. 

Statistics  in  regard  to  school  diseases, 
fatigue,  eye  defects,  etc.,  have  often  been 
cited  to  show  the  overpressure  in  the  school. 
Few,  if  any,  of  these  have  given  satisfactory 
evidence  of  overpressure  in  the  school  as  a 
cause;  but  they  do  show  that  with  so  many 
cases  of  defect  and  disease  there  is  likely  to 
be  overpressure,  as  a  result,  and  that  there  is 
need  of  special  care  for  the  proper  hygiene  of 
instruction.  In  many  cases  also  conscien- 
tious puiiils,  by  the  suggestion  of  andiitious 
teachers  or  parents,  or  the  factitious  stimulus 
of  examinations  (q.v.)  and  marks,  not  infre- 
quently work  for  a  cruelly  long  i)eriod.  The 
older  investigators  found  i)ui)ils  in  the  Swedish, 
Danish,  and   German  schools  working  ten  or 
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twelve  liours  a  day,  and  inevitably  spendinR 
too  little  time  in  sleep  and  reerealion.  While! 
statistics  are  inadequate  and  often  niisleadinp;, 
observation  shows  that  at  the  jiresent  tini(! 
many  individuals  work  for  an  unreasonably 
long  period  in  the  sehools  in  this  country. 
l'^.sp<'cially  is  this  likely  to  occur  at  the  time 
of  examination  and  in  what  arc  supposed  to 
be  the  esi)ecially  important  periods  of  scIkkjI 
life,  the  ninth  grade  and  the  last  year  in  the 
High  School.  As  Dr.  Dukes,  the  school  i)hy- 
sician  at  Rugby,  has  pointed  out,  we  have  laws 
against  working  a  child's  body  for  long  hour.s, 
but  there  is  no  law  to  forbid  working  a  child's 
brain  to  the  limit  of  endurance. 

Among  teachers  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  amount  of  overpn-ssure.  The  nervous 
strain  from  instruction  and  discipline,  the  time 
spent  in  keeping  school  records,  in  correcting 
exercises  and  examination  i)apers,  and  in 
prejiaring  for  si)ecial  lessons,  and  often  in  the 
visiting  of  pujiils  in  their  homes,  and  in  many 
cases  the  worry  over  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  authorities  higher  up  and  of  holding  one's 
position,  not  only  cause  many  breakdowns 
among  the  teachers  themselves,  but  the  weari- 
ness of  the  teacher  is  pretty  apt  to  react  upon 
the  pupils  and  becomes  an  important  factor 
in  mental  overpressure  in  the  school.  The 
most  immediate  remedy  would  seem  to  be  less 
red  tape,  a  better  system  of  grading,  and  the 
allotment  of  a  smaller  number  of  pupils  to 
each  teacher. 

Consideration  of  the  facts  cited  shows  clearly 
that  there  is  often  danger  of  serious  strain 
in  the  case  of  individual  pupils,  and  the 
points  to  be  emphasized  for  the  avoidance  of 
overpressure  are  the  following:  (1)  Physical 
and  mental  examination  of  all  pujiils  at  the 
entrance  upon  school  life,  and  periodic  tests 
thereafter.  (2)  The  need  of  a  better  system 
of  grading,  based  upon  physiological  and  ])sy- 
chological  age,  rather  than  upon  chronological 
age  and  school  attainments,  and  upon  the 
conditions  of  physiological  and  psychological 
health  and  ability  to  work.  (3)  A  better 
training  of  teachers  in  school  hygiene  so  that 
proper  care  may  be  given  to  children  who 
suffer     from     physical     and     mental     defects. 

(4)  A  better  distribution  of  the  period  of  study, 
with  more  time  for  recess,  better  arrangement 
of  the  work,  and  the  like,  with  due  regard  to 
the  teaching  of  modern  hygiene  as  to  fatigue, 
the  need  of  alternating  periods  of  work  and 
rest,    and    economical    methods    of    learning. 

(5)  Care  in  allotting  of  home  tasks,  the  ex- 
planation of  lessons  when  assigned,  the  aboli- 
tion of  school  tasks  as  punishment,  shorter 
examination  periods  and  less  stress  upon  the 
results  of  examinations,  and  a  general  regard 
for  the  obvious  teachings  of  mental  hygiene  and 
the  hygiene  of  instruction.  (6)  A  smaller  number 
of  pupils  to  each  teacher.  W.  H.  B. 

See  Coeduc.\tion;  Ex.\min.\tions,  Hy- 
giene of;    Fatigue;  Grading,  Hygiene  of; 


Growth;  Home  Study,  Hygiene  of;  Medi- 
cal Inspectkjn;  Mokiiidity  in  School 
Ciiildren;  Physiological  Age;  School 
IVIanacmoment;   Suicide  among  School  Chil- 

DRE.N. 
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OVERSTUDY. — See  Overpressure. 

OVERWORK.  —  See  Fatigue;  Overpres- 
sure IN  THE  Schools. 

OVID.  —  P.  Ovidius  Naso,  the  "  laureate 
of  the  gay  society  "  of  the  later  Augustan 
period,  has  been,  next  to  Vergil,  the  most 
widely  read  and  most  widely  imitated  of  the 
Roman  poets.  Associating  intimately,  per- 
haps too  intimately,  with  the  decadent  men 
and  especially  women  who  composed  the 
circle  of  Augustus's  profligate  daughter  Julia, 
he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
erotic  poetry  {Amorcs,  Heroides,  Ars  Amatoria, 
Rcmcdium  Amoris),  written  in  the  elegiac 
measure,  in  the  mastery  of  which  he  has  never 
been  surpassed.  After  recovering  from  the 
dismay  inspired  by  Julia's  disgrace  and  ban- 
ishment in  B.C.  2,  Ovid  turned  his  attention 
to  story-telling,  for  which  his  gay  and  unstable 
genius  was  particularly  well  fitted.  As  his 
subject  he  chose  the  legends  of  the  Greek 
])antheon  and  wrote  fifteen  books  of  Transfor- 
mations {Metamorphoses),  embodying  the 
mythology  of  the  ancient  world  from  chaos 
to  the  deification  of  Csesar.  He  also  composed 
a  poem  on  the  Roman  calemlar  {Fasli), 
diversified  by  stories  of  early  Roman  legend 
but  before  he  finished  it  he  was  suddenly, 
without  warning  or  explanation,  exiled  by 
Augu.stus  in  a.d.  8  to  Tomi,  a  savage  jilace 
on  the  Black  Sea,  where  after  unavailing  lamen- 
tations (Tristia)  and  letters  (Ex  Fonto),  he 
died  in  a.d.  17  or  18. 

The  Metatnorphoses  has  been  the  great 
ancient  storybook  for  ages.  While  many  of 
the  stories  are  unsuitable  for  children,  y(!t  a 
large  number  are  beyond  criticism,  and  the 
charm  of  the  style,  the  comparative  ease  of 
the  narrative,  and  the  smoothness  of  the  meter 
Hinder  a  selection  from  these  tales  an  admirable 
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book  with  which  to  begin  the  study  of  Latin 
poetry,  and  thus  lead  up  to  Vergil.  Conse- 
quently, where  the  curriculum  admits  of  it, 
some  selection  from  the  Metamorphoses  is 
frequently  read  after  the  first  extended  read- 
ing of  Latin  prose  (usually  Caesar).  When 
there  is  more  time  a  few  selections  from  the 
other  poems  may  be  added  with  profit. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  the  metrical  form,  the 
heroic  hexameter,  which  causes  such  a  shift 
in  the  ordinary  prose  order  as  to  greatly  con- 
fuse the  young  student.  To  obviate  this, 
it  would  be  well  to  rearrange  the  narrative 
in  the  order  of  prose  and  this  is  actually 
done  in  some  textbooks.  For  the  narrative, 
the  pupil  should  also  have  access  to  Bulfinch's 
Age  of  Fable,  or  Gayley's  Classic  Myths.  The 
mysteries  of  scansion  should  occupy  the  pupil 
but  httle  at  this  stage,  nor  should  much  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  the  influence  of  Ovid  upon 
English  poets.  The  best  collection  of  material 
for  the  study  of  this  influence  is  found  in 
Miller's  Ocui"  (American  Book  Co.,   1910). 

There  has  been  no  complete  edition  of 
Ovid  with  notes  since  the  Variorum  edition 
of  1827  (Oxford).  The  last  complete  text 
edition  is  by  Postgate  (London,  1894).  Of 
separate  poems  there  have  been  numerous 
modern  editions,  but  those  of  the  Metamor- 
phoses and  Fasli  have  been  confined  almost 
entirely  to  school  books.  G.  L. 

OVIEDO,    UNIVERSITY    OF,    SPAIN.— 

See  Spain,  Education  in. 

OWEN,  ROBERT  (1771-1858). —Born  in 
Newtown,  Montgomeryshire,  Wales;  the  son 
of  Robert  Owen,  saddler,  ironmonger,  and 
postmaster  of  Newtown.  He  was  the  sixth 
of  seven  children  and  was  precocious  in  the 
development  of  his  literary  and  religious  in- 
terests. He  had  an  early  passion  for  reading, 
and  books  were  left  to  him  by  the  clergyman 
and  other  residents  in  the  town.  He  was  sent 
to  school  at  a  very  early  age  and  began  to  help 
his  schoolmaster  in  teaching  at  the  age  of 
seven.  He  was  apprenticed  in  his  eleventh 
year  to  a  draper  at  Stamford:  "  From  ten 
years  of  age  I  maintained  myself  without  ever 
applying  to  my  parents  for  any  additional  aid." 
In  17S7  (during  the  early  days  of  the  industrial 
revolution)  he  i^ccame  assistant  in  the  shop  of 
Satterfield,  a  draper  in  St.  Ann's  Square, 
Manchester.  In  1789  he  set  up  as  a  maker 
of  spinning  mules,  and  quickly  showed  great 
business  ability. 

The  second  period  of  Owen's  life,  1790- 
1821,  was  that  of  active  occupation  as  a  large 
employer.  In  1790  he  became  a  cotton  spinner 
on  a  small  scale  in  Manchester,  subsequently 
acting  as  manager  of  a  large  cotton  mill,  and, 
in  1794,  as  managing  director  of  the  Chorlton 
Twist  Company  in  Manchester.  In  1799  he 
bought  for  himself  and  partners  the  cotton 
mills  at  New  Lanark,  near  Glasgow,  belonging 


to  David  Dale  (q.v.),  whose  daughter,  Anne 
Caroline,  he  married  in  the  same  year.  In 
Manchester  Owen  had  become  the  friend  of 
Jhn  Dalton  and  Dr.  Percival,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  established  in  1781. 
From  this  group  he  gained  an  impulse  towards 
the  reform  of  the  factory  system  and  the 
better  education  and  housing  of  apprentices 
and  working  people.  He  organized  the  rough 
and  ignorant  factory  community  at  the  New 
Lanark  mills  (about  2000  people,  including 
500  children  sent  from  parish  workhouses  as 
apprentices)  under  paternal  government,  en- 
forcing cleanliness,  temperance,  and  religious 
toleration.  The  minimum  age  for  employ- 
ment in  the  mills  was  fixed  at  ten.  Free 
education  was  provided  for  all  children  from 
five  to  ten  years  of  age.  The  teaching  and 
discipline  in  the  school  followed  the  methods 
of  Joseph  Lancaster  (q.v.).  In  1813,  Jeremy 
Bentham  and  William  Allen,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Societj' 
(q.v.),  became  partners  in  the  mill.  During 
the  years  1813-1816  Owen  wrote  .4  Neio  View 
of  Society:  or  E-'isays  on  the  Formation  of 
Human  Character,  in  which  he  thus  formulated 
his  fundamental  principle:  "  Any  general 
character,  from  the  best  to  the  worst,  from  the 
most  ignorant  to  the  most  enlightened,  may 
be  given  to  any  community,  even  to  the 
world  at  large,  by  the  apphcation  of  proper 
means;  which  means  are  to  a  great  extent  at 
the  command  and  under  the  control  of  those 
who  have  influence  in  the  affairs  of  men." 
The  "  plastic  quality  "  of  child  nature  would 
enable  society  to  be  "  ultimately  moulded 
into  the  very  image  of  rational  wishes  and 
desires."  "  All  poverty  and  crime  are  the 
effects  of  error  in  the  various  systems  of  train- 
ing and  government."  "  The  end  of  govern- 
ment is  to  produce  the  greatest  happiness  to 
the  greatest  number."  National  reform  was 
to  be  based,  in  Owen's  view,  on  (1)  restriction 
of  the  drink  traffic;  (2)  maintenance  of  the 
national  Church,  but  as  an  institution  without 
formularies  and  without  any  declaration  of 
religious  belief;  (3)  reform  of  the  Poor  Law; 
(4)  universal  elementary  education  from  in- 
fancy: "  The  infants  of  any  one  class  in  the 
world  may  be  readily  formed  into  men  of 
any  other  class."  "  Every  State  to  be  well 
governed  ought  to  direct  its  chief  attention  to 
the  formation  of  character;  and  the  best 
governed  State  will  be  that  which  shall  possess 
the  best  national  system  of  education."  The 
national  system  of  education  was  to  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  non- 
denominational  lines,  under  the  control  of 
the  central  government,  which  should  provide 
and  support  training  colleges  for  teachers  and 
appoint  teachers  to  the  schools;  (5)  "the 
obtaining  regular  and  accurate  information 
relative  to  the  value  of  and  demand  for 
labour  over  the  United  Kingdom."  Official 
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quarterly  labor  statistics,  showing  waRPS  and 
uncinployincnt  in  cacii  district,  were  to  be 
l)iil)lisiicd  with  a  view  to  greater  mobility  of 
lal)or;  ((5)  provision  by  the  (Jovcrninent  of 
worivs  of  national  utility  (roads,  canals,  har- 
bors, etc.)  for  employment  (at  wages  less 
than  tiie  average  rate  of  private  labor  in  the 
district),  of  those  not  able  to  find  work  in 
competitive  industry. 

Owen  and  his  work  at  New  Lanark  quickly 
became^  famous.  In  1814-1815  ho  pressed 
for  a  new  Factory  Act.  In  1817  Owen  pub- 
lished a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  indus- 
trial comnninities,  self-contained,  education- 
ally organized,  and  self-supporting,  ui)on  a 
cooperative  basis,  —  a  new  type  of  social 
organization,  which,  in  his  belief,  would  grad- 
ually become  universal.  The  plan  involved 
a  degree  of  governmental  control  which  was 
resented  by  Radical  individualists  as  likely 
to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  existing 
Government.  In  ISIS  Owen  visited  Switzer- 
land and  saw  Oberlin,  Pestalozzi,  and  Fellen- 
berg  (qq.v.).  In  1819  he  estranged  public 
sympathy  by  a  public  declaration  against 
Christianity.  In  1824  he  heard  of  an  estate 
on  the  Wabash  river  in  the  state  of  Indiana 
which  belonged  to  a  German  colony  which 
had  emigrated  from  Wlirttemberg  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Lutheran  teacher,  Rapp.  This 
society  had  given  the  name  Harmony  to  the 
estate,  from  which  they  now  wished  to  move 
on.  In  1825  Owen  bought  the  village,  with 
20,000  acres,  for  £30,000.  Before  his  return 
to  England  in  1825  he  had  established  a  com- 
munity of  900  people  at  Xew  Harmony,  to 
which  he  returned  in  1826-1827  and  1827- 
1828.  Difficulties  arose  in  the  society  and 
the  colonists  gradually  gave  up  the  principles 
of  communism  upon  which  their  brotherhood 
had  been  originally  based.  In  1828  Owen 
finally  broke  off  his  connection  with  New  Har- 
mony, having  spent  over  £40,000  upon  the 
experiment. 

In  1S29,  after  long  friction  with  his  partners, 
he  withdrew  from  New  Lanark.  In  the  years 
1829-1858  he  was  continuously  engaged  in 
propaganda  on  behalf  of  cooperation  and 
socialism,  devoting  his  private  fortune  to  the 
diffusion  of  his  ideas.  In  1832  he  opened  an 
equitable  labor  exchange  in  the  Gray's  Inn 
Road,  but  the  new  institution  survived  but 
for  a  short  time.  His  activity  stimulated 
the  growth  of  the  cooperative  movement 
throughout  England,  and  he  never  failed  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  education  as 
one  factor  in  economic  progress.  In  1854- 
1856  Owen  was  converted  to  spiritualism  by 
an  American  medium.  He  died  at  Newtown, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  November  17,  1S58.  Of 
his  three  sons,  Robert,  Daniel,  and  David 
Dale,  the  two  last  became  Professors  in  Ameri- 
can Colleges. 

Owen  was  single-minded,  devoted  to  his 
fellow   men,    untiring,    undiscriminating;    the 
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spiritual  father  of  a  great  movement;  a 
])rosy  saint,  successfully  unsuccessful;  a  seer 
who  pro])hesied,  with  fatal  onc-sidedness,  one 
side  of  the  truth  of  social  and  educational 
reform.  He  was  blandly  imix'rmeable  to  the 
))rick  of  facts;  philosoi)hically  unpliilosophical; 
scientifically  unscientific.  He  emphasized  (1) 
the  importance  of  social  environment  in  the 
development  of  character;  (2)  the  need  for  an 
e(ronomic  structure  of  society  in  conformity 
with  a  new  ethical  ideal;  (3)  the  necessity  for 
using  capital  in  the  organization  of  community 
life;  and  (4)  the  value  of  well-directed  educa- 
tion from  infancy.  But  he  underestimated 
the  power  of  heredity;  he  overlooked  the  bad 
side  of  human  nature;  he  underrated  the  com- 
plexity of  the  economic  structure  of  industrial 
society;  he  exaggerated  the  power  of  direct 
instruction  upon  character;  he  was  oversan- 
guine  as  to  the  practical  efficiency  of  govern- 
mental action;  and  he  did  not  clearly  decide 
whether  the  ultimate  basis  of  social  control  is 
to  rest  on  the  majority  vote;  of  adult  male 
citizens  or  u])on  some  enlightened  despotism, 
whether  individual  or  bureaucratic.  His  per- 
severing but  tedious  speeches  disseminated 
socialistic  ideas,  but  failed  to  convince  national 
opinion,  which  preferred  a  combination  of 
individual  effort  and  state  regulation. 

M.  E.  S. 
See  New  H.\rmony  Movement. 
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OWEN,  ROBERT  DALE  (1800-1S77). 
—  Educational  writer  and  social  reformer;  was 
the  son  of  Robert  Owen  {q.v.).  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Fellenberg's  (q.v.)  institution  at 
Hofwyl,  and  was  one  of  the  active  promoters 
of  the  New  Harmony  community.  After  the 
abandonment  of  the  social  experiment,  he 
engaged  in  journalism  and  political  life.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Indiana  legislature  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  \\as 
active  in  the  organization  of  the  Smithsonian 
In.stitution  (q.v.).  and  later  served  as  ambassa- 
dor of  the  American  government  to  the  king- 
dom of  Najiles.  His  educational  writings  in- 
clude 0 ulUiLcs  uj the  System  of  Education  at  Xew 
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Lanark,  Scotland  (1824),  Moral  Philosophy 
(1831),  and  his  autobiography,  Threading 
my  Way  (1874).  '     W.  S.  M. 
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OXFORD     CAPS.  —  See    Academic    Cos- 

TU.ME. 

OXFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN,  OX- 
FORD, OHIO.  —  The  oldest  Protestant  coUege 
for  women  conferring  the  B..A..  degree  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  founded  in  18.30  by 
President  Bishop  and  Professors  Scott  and 
McGuffey  of  Miami  University,  a  neighboring 
institution.  There  have  been  more  than  4500 
students,  including  many  women  eminent  in 
public  life.  The  institution  is  one  of  the  few 
women's  colleges  of  full  collegiate  grade  west 
of  the  .\tlantic  states.  Fifteen  units  are 
required  for  entrance  and  120  hours  of  college 
work  for  the  B.A.  degree,  seventy  of  which 
are  specified.  The  greatest  stress  is  laid  upon 
history,  language,  philosophy,  and  music. 
About  200  students  are  enrolled  each  year. 
The  faculty  consists  of  twenty  members. 

J.  S. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY.  —  Origins.  —  The 

story  which  attributes  the  foundation  of  a 
university  at  O.xford  to  Alfred  the  Great  is 
purely  mythical  and  rests  chiefly  upon  an 
impudent  insertion  in  Camden's  edition  of 
Asser  Menevensis.  No  schools  of  any  kind 
or  sort  can  be  shown  to  have  existed  at  Oxford 
till  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Somewhere  in  the  decade  1110-1120  Theobal- 
dus  Stampensis  (i.e. of  Etampes  in  Normandy) 
became  a  Master  at  Oxford.  His  extant  works 
are  a  short  and  violent  attack  upon  the  monks, 
(Improperium  contra  monachos),  and  five 
letters,  in  the  earlier  of  which  he  is  described 
as  a  "  Doctor  "  or  "  Master  "  of  Caen,  in  the 
later  as  "  Master  of  Oxford."  The  Impro- 
perium provoked  a  reply  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  Theobald  was  teaching  "  sixty  or  a  hun- 
dred scholars  more  or  less  "  at  Oxford. 
(Migne,  T.,  Vol.  CLXIII,  c.  759;  extracts 
in  T.  E.  Holland,  Collectanea  (Vol.  II,  p.  156: 
0.xf.  Hist.  Soc).  In  1133  we  hear  of  a  more 
famous  Master,  the  theologian  Robertus 
Pullus,  as  teaching  in  Oxford.  (Oseney  Chroti., 
cd.  Luard,  Annal.  MonaM.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  19). 
The  jurist  Vacarius  certainly  taught  Roman 
Law  in  England  in  1149,  and  at  some  time  or 
other  taught  in  Oxford  (Rob.  de  Monte,  Chron., 
cd.  Migne,  T.,  Vol.  CLX,  p.  460;  Gervasius, 
Cantuar.,  Actus  Pontificum  Cant.  cd.  Stubbs, 
Vol.  II,  p.  384.)  It  may  be  that  the  Oxford 
teaching  wa.s  as  early  as  1140,  though  there  is 
some  reason  for  suspecting  that  it  was  later. 
These  are  the  only  allusions  to  schools  at 
Oxford  before  the  year  1107.  Soon  after  that 
date  —  but     not     before  —  we     find     Oxford 


blossoming  out  into  what  a  little  later  came  to 
be  known  as  a  Stiidium  Generate,  i.e.  a  place 
of  study  which  attracted  students  from  distant 
regions.  At  about  that  date  Henry  II,  then 
engaged  in  deadly  conflict  with  his  rebellious 
and  exiled  Archbishop,  Thomas  Beeket,  or- 
dered that  all  clerks  then  resident  abroad 
should  return  to  England,  "  as  they  love  their 
benefices  "  {Materials  for  the  Life  of  Beeket, 
ed.  Robertson,  I,  53);  and  a  contemporary  tells 
us  that  "  the  king  wills  also  that  all  scholars 
be  compelled  to  return  to  their  country  or  be 
deprived  of  their  benefices  "  {I.e.  VII,  146). 
John  of  Salisbury  likewise  informs  us  of  a 
certain  old  prophecy  that  the  "  Mercuriales  " 
{i.e.  scholars)  should  be  depressed,  which 
had  now  in  the  year  1167  been  fulfilled,  for  the 
"  INIercuriales  have  been  so  depressed  that 
France,  the  mildest  and  most  civil  of  nations, 
has  expelled  her  foreign  scholars  "  {I.e.  \T,  p. 
236).  This  maj'  refer  to  some  action  on  the  part 
of  the  French,  or  it  may  be  a  rhetorical  way  of 
expressing  the  efi'ect  of  the  English  king's 
edict.  Taken  together,  these  passages  make 
it  clear  that  somewhere  about  1167-1168 
there  must  have  been  a  great  exodus  of  English 
scholars  from  Paris,  which  was  then  the  usual 
place  of  higher  education  for  Englishmen,  and 
others  would  be  prevented  from  going  to  Paris 
for  the  first  time  or  from  returning  after  the 
long  vacation. 

It  was  the  wont  of  medieval  scholars,  when 
a  quarrel  with  the  authorities  or  the  townsmen 
or  other  untoward  events  prevented  their 
continuing  their  studies  in  one  place,  to  trans- 
fer themselves,  with  whatever  in  the  way  of 
scholastic  organization  they  possessed,  to  a 
more  hospitable  city.  Most  of  the  older 
Universities  of  Europe  —  except  the  few  great 
Mother  Universities  —  were  founded  by  scho- 
lastic migrations  of  this  kind.  It  may  be 
treated  as  certain  that  somewhere  in  Eng- 
land —  at  one  place  or  at  more  than  one  — 
a  Studium  Generate  would  grow  up  in  conse- 
quence of  this  exodus  from  Paris.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  hear  of  nothing  entitled  to  the 
name  of  a  Studium  Generale  anywhere  in 
England  but  at  Oxford;  at  Oxford  we  do  hear 
of  such  an  institution  within  a  few  years  after 
the  migration  of  1107-1168,  but  not  before 
those  years.  At  about  this  date  we  begin  to 
hear  of  scholars  coming  to  Oxford  from  distant 
regions,  the  names  of  "  writers,"  parchment 
makers,  and  illuminators  begin  to  multiply  in 
deeds  relating  to  Oxford  property,  and  sermons 
were  preached  expressly  for  "clerks  from  various 
parts  of  England."  (Th6mas  Saga  Erkibys- 
kups,  ed.  Mnterialt,  II,  p.  99;  Rashdall,  Unitier- 
sities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  .tf/r.s,  ^'ol.  II,  p.  342 
sq.)  In  1 IS4  or  1185,  (iiraldus  ("ambrensis  tells 
u.s  that  he  read  his  Topographia  Ililiernica  to 
"all  the  Doctors  of  the  different  faculties, 
and  such  of  their  pui)ils  as  were  of  greater 
fame  or  note";  aiul  on  another  day  to  "the 
rest  of  the  scholars  "  (cd.  Brewer,  Vol.  I,  pp.  72, 
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73).  In  1100  a  student  of  the  low  countries 
at  about  the  age  of  twenty  crosses  the  sea  to 
study  the  liberal  arts  at  the  commune  (i.e. 
generale)  studium  litterarum  at  Oxford  (Emonis 
Chron.,  ap.  Pertz,  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.,  xxiii,  p. 
467);  while  in  the  year  1209  an  event  occurred 
which  reveals  the  existence,  according  to  a 
contemporary  estimate,  of  3000  students  at 
Oxford. 

This  was  the  period  of  the  great  quarrel 
between  King  John  and  the  clergy.  The 
realm  was  under  an  interdict;  the  King  was 
excommunicated  or  threatened  with  excom- 
munication. At  such  a  time  it  went  hard 
with  clerks  who  quarreled  with  their  lay 
neighbors.  Tiie  murder  of  a  woman  by  a 
scholar  led  to  a  violent  "  town  and  gown  " 
riot  of  the  kind  habitual  in  all  medieval  uni- 
versities, and  two  or  three  of  the  scholars 
were  hanged  by  the  townsmen  with  the  consent 
of  the  King.  Matthew  Paris  (Chron.  Mnj.,  cd. 
Luard,  Vol.  II,  pp.  525-526,  569)  tells  us  that 
3000  scholars  left  Oxford,  and  resumed  their 
studies  elsewhere  —  some  at  Cambridge,  others 
at  Reading.  The  town  remained  almost 
destitute  of  scholars  till  1213,  when  John's 
submission  to  the  Pope  compelled  the  towns- 
men of  Oxford  to  humble  themselves  before 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  ordinance 
issued  by  the  Papal  Legate  in  1214  constitutes 
the  first  official  recognition  of  the  University 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  (Munimenta  Aca- 
demica,  ed.  Anstey,  pp.  1-4.)  The  actual  of- 
fenders were  to  do  penance  by  marching  in 
procession,  barefoot  and  without  coats,  to 
the  grave  of  their  victims,  followed  by  the 
whole  body  of  townsmen,  and  were  then  to 
escort  the  bodies  to  the  cemetery  for  the 
solemn  ecclesiastical  burial  which  had  appar- 
ently been  denied  to  them.  The  town  was 
for  ever  to  pay  forty-two  shillings  a  year  to 
be  expended  on  a  feast  of  bread  and  beer, 
pottage,  and  meat  or  fish  to  a  hundred  scholars. 
In  future,  a  clerk  arrested  by  the  town  authori- 
ties was  to  be  surrendered  on  the  demand  of 
"  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  or  the  Archdeacon 
of  the  place  or  his  official  or  the  Chancellor, 
or  whomsoever  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  shall 
depute  to  this  office."  This  is  the  first  men- 
tion of  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford.  He  is 
subsequently  spoken  of  as  "  the  Chancellor 
whom  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  shall  set  over  the 
scholars  therein."  These  words  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  no  Chancellor  had  yet  been  appointed 
or  at  least  officially  recognized. 

Early  Organization.  —  As  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  government  of  the  University  prior 
to  the  year  1214,  we  are  left  wholly  to  conjec- 
ture. It  is  probable  that  the  Masters  and 
scholars  who  transferred  themselves  from 
Paris  to  Oxford  in  the  time  of  Henry  II  would 
reproduce  at  Oxford  what  organization  al- 
ready existed  at  Paris.  A  consortium  or  com- 
pany of  Masters  is  known  to  have  existed  in 
Paris  at  about  this  date  (1170),  and  we  may 


therefore  assume  that  from  this  time  a  rudi- 
mentary "University"  or  gild  of  Masters  ex- 
isted in  Oxford;  but  at  Paris — -and,  therefore, 
it  may  be  presumed,  at  Oxford  —  the  organi- 
zation was  of  the  most  elementary  de- 
scription. The  gild,  in  all  probability,  had 
no  officers  of  its  own,  no  written  statutes,  no 
common  seal.  The  Masters  held  meetings 
for  the  purjjose  of  admitting  new  members, 
already  licensed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Cathedral,  to  their  society  by  the  ceremony 
of  incejjtion  (q.v.)  by  which  they  were  held 
to  become  full  Masters.  At  Oxford  there  was 
no  Cathedral  or  Collegiate  Church  from  the 
Chancellor  of  which  the  Masters  could  obtain 
their  licentia  docendi.  How  the  licenses  were 
granted  prior  to  1214  we  do  not  know;  possibly 
they  were  granted  by  the  Archdeacon,  or  the 
Masters  may  have  ventured  to  grant  licenses 
themselves,  or  to  elect  a  Master  who  may 
have  been  called  Rector  Scholarum  (a  title 
said  to  have  been  borne  by  Robert  Grosseteste 
(q.v.),  subsequently  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  it  may 
be  before  1214,  Lincoln  Reg.  Sutton,  f.  117),  or 
he  may  even  have  been  popularly  known  as 
Chancellor.  At  all  events,  when  the  Chan- 
cellorship came  into  existence,  it  was  clearly 
an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  Parisian  Chan- 
cellorship, in  so  far  as  it  could  be  reproduced 
without  a  Cathedral  chapter.  The  Chancel- 
lor was  the  Bishop's  educational  officer;  he 
granted  the  license  and  exercised  an  exten- 
sive ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  Masters 
and  scholars  —  a  jurisdiction  which  was  con- 
stantly extended  throughout  the  medieval 
period  by  successful  charters  or  concessions 
from  King,  Pope,  or  bishop.  From  the 
first,  the  absence  of  a  chapter  placed  him 
in  very  different  relations  to  his  scholastic 
subjects  from  those  which  obtained  at  Paris. 
At  Paris  the  Chancellor  was  a  member  of  a 
hostile  corporation;  his  rule  was  violently  re- 
sisted by  the  scholars;  their  gild  or  University 
grew  into  corporate  existence  very  largely  as 
a  means  of  emancipation  from  his  authority. 
At  Oxford  the  Chancellor  was  —  possibly  from 
the  very  beginning  —  elected  bj-  the  Masters 
themselves  out  of  their  own  body.  He  was 
the  instrument  and  the  representative  of 
their  privileges  and  exemptions  from  ordinary 
jurisdiction.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
University  required  no  other  head.  He  soon 
became,  if  he  was  not  from  the  first,  the  recog- 
nized head  of  the  L'niversity  as  well  as  the 
Bishop's  representative  and  judge.  He  may 
be  described  as  the  Parisian  Chancellor  and 
the  Parisian  Rector  rolled  into  one,  and  some- 
thing more.  His  authority  grew  as  rapidly  as 
that  of  his  Parisian  prototype  diminished,  and 
he  gradually  became  more  and  more  independ- 
ent of  the  authority  which  he  nominally 
represented.  The  necessity  of  the  episcopal 
confirmation  was  abolished  bv  papal  authority 
in  1368  (Wilkins,  Concilia,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  75); 
and  in  1395  he  was  exempted  from  all  episcopal 
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and    archiepiscopal    authority    {Mun.    Acad., 
p.  78;  Wood,  Annals,  Vol.  I,  p.  365). 

The  growth  of  the  University's  internal 
organization  followed  in  the  steps  of  the 
Parisian  development —  always  with  the  enor- 
mous modifications  required  by  the  different 
position  of  the  Chancellor.  The  University,  as 
at  Paris,  was  divided  into  the  Faculties  of  The- 
ology, Law  (here  Civil  as  well  as  Canon  Law), 
Medicine  and  Arts.  But  the  superior  Facul- 
ties had  little  organization  of  their  own;  they 
never  possessed  Deans.  The  Masters  of  Arts 
were  for  a  time  divided  into  Nations.  We  first 
hear  of  the  Proctors  in  1248  {Mun.  Acad., 
p.  777).  At  first,  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  there  were  four  Nations  and  four 
Proctors  (sometimes  called  "  Rectors  or  Proc- 
tors "),  as  at  Paris.  But  from  an  early  period 
there  were  but  two  Nations,  the  Southerns 
{Australes)  and  the  Northerns  {Borealcs), 
each  with  one  Proctor.  The  Welsh,  Irish, 
and  continental  students  were  included  in  the 
Southern,  the  Scotch  in  the  Northern,  Nation. 
And  after  a  great  faction  fight  in  1274  it  was 
solemnly  resolved  that  there  should  be  only 
one  Nation  at  O.xford  (Doc.  in  Archives;  Rash- 
dall.  Vol.  II,  p.  369).  There  continued  to  be 
a  Southern  and  a  Northern  Proctor,  but  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  debated  and  voted  as  a  single 
body,  jointly  presided  over  by  the  two  Proc- 
tors. No  Rector  was  required  at  Oxford,  for 
meetings  of  the  whole  University  were  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Chancellor;  but,  just  as  at 
Paris  the  Rector  of  the  Artists  passed  by  im- 
perceptible stages  into  the  position  of  Head 
of  the  whole  University,  so  the  two  Oxford 
Proctors  — ■  originally  the  representatives  of 
the  Regent  Masters  of  Arts,  became  the  execu- 
tive, under  the  Chancellor,  of  the  whole  body. 
As  at  Paris,  the  voting  in  the  University 
Congregations  was  "  by  Faculties,"  the  Non- 
regent  Masters  of  Arts  here  forming  a  separate 
"  house  "  with  the  four  Faculties,  and  a 
majority  of  the  five  bodies  was  ultimately 
considered  to  bind  the  whole  University. 
Thus  in  the  fully  developed  Oxford  Constitu- 
tion there  were  three  distinct  Congregations 
or  Convocations:  (1)  the  Great  Congregation 
(to  which  the  name  of  Convocation  was  even- 
tually reserved),  consisting  of  the  Regent  (i.e. 
actually  teaching)  Masters  of  all  Faculties,  and 
the  Non-regents,  (2)  the  Congregation  of 
Regents  (in  all  Faculties)  which  met,  from 
about  1327,  in  the  Congregation-house,  ad- 
joining St.  Mary's  Church;  (3)  the  "  lesser," 
"  previous,"  or  "  black  "  Congregation,  con- 
sisting of  Regent  Masters  of  Arts  alone,  which 
met  in  the  now  demolished  Church  of  St. 
Mildred's,  summoned  and  presided  over  by 
the  two  Proctors.  Permanent  statutes  had  to 
be  first  promulgated  in  the  Black  Congrega- 
tion; at  one  time  the  Artists  contended  that 
their  veto  was  fatal  to  further  progress,  Init 
bj'  the  fifteenth  century  it  had  been  established 
that  promulgation  in  the  Black  Congregation 


was  enough,  even  if  the  Regent  Masters  of 
Arts  voted  against  the  Statute.  This  com- 
plicated Constitution  lasted  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  and,  indeed,  —  with  some  small 
changes  in  the  sixteenth  century,  —  till  it  was 
superseded  by  the  code  of  statutes  imposed 
upon  the  University  by  Archbishop  Laud. 
The  Black  Congregation  has  left  behind  it  a 
curious  relic  in  the  power  still  legally  possessed 
by  the  two  Proctors,  but  hardl.y  exercised  ex- 
cept on  two  historic  occasions  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  of  vetoing  a  resolution  of  Convocation; 
tliis  was  the  Laudian  substitute  for  their 
ancient  power  of  stopping  a  Statute  by  refusing 
to  summon  the  Black  Congregation. 

University  and  Town.  —  It  would  carry  us 
beyond  our  limits  to  attempt  to  trace  the  suc- 
cessive steps  by  which  the  University  acquired 
first  independence  of,  and  then  a  virtual 
supremacy  over,  the  town  and  its  authorities. 
From  the  first  the  students  were,  as  in  northern 
Europe  generallj',  treated  as  ipso  facto  clerks 
and  enjoyed  the  usual  clerical  immunities  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts.  In 
1231  the  Chancellor  was  allowed  to  use  the 
town  prison  over  the  North  Gate  —  facetiously 
known  as  Bocardo,  that  being  the  technical 
name  for  a  mood  in  the  scholastic  logic  which 
it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  "  reduce  "  or  get  out 
of  —  for  the  confinement  of  refractory  clerks 
(Letters  of  Henry  HI,  ed.  Shirlev,  Vol.  I,  p. 
399).  A  royal  charter  of  1244  (Ayliff'e,  An- 
cient and  present  State  of  the  University  of 
O.rford,  App.,  p.  vi)  recognized  his  jurisdiction 
in  all  actions  of  debt  or  "  contracts  of  move- 
ables "  in  which  one  party  was  a  clerk  —  a 
jurisdiction  extended  to  all  personal  actions 
in  1275  {Rot.  Pat.,  3  Edw.  I,  m.  6).  The  most 
famous  of  all  "  town-and-gown  "  riots  — 
"  the  slaughter  "  of  St.  Scholastica's  Day,  in 
1354,  which  may  be  described  as  a  pitched 
battle  fought  with  swords  and  bows  in  the 
streets  of  Oxford  for  two  days,  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  University  and  the  killing  of 
many  scholars.  (Authorities  mentioned  in 
Raslidall,  Vol.  II,  p.  405.)  The  University 
actually  throve  on  its  misfortunes,  and  the 
great  charter  of  1355  (Rot.  Chart.,  29  Edw.  Ill, 
m.  5)  condemned  the  Mayors,  Bailiffs,  and 
sixty  burghers  of  Oxford  annually  to  appear  at 
St.  Mary's  Church  to  cause  a  high  mass  to  be 
said  for  the  souls  of  the  victims,  and  each  to 
offer  a  penny  on  the  altar  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  curate  and  certain  poor  .scholars. 
A  communion  and  sermon  being  sulistituted 
for  mass  at  the  Reformation,  the  observance 
lasted  till  1825  (Cox,  Recollections,  p.  112). 
At  the  same  time,  the  Chancellor's  jurisdiction 
was  extended  to  all  cases  both  civil  and  crimi- 
nal in  which  one  party  was  a  scholar  —  except 
cases  of  treason,  felony,  and  "  mayhem."  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor's  court  still 
remains  unimjiaired  as  regards  civil  causes, 
and  in  an  attenuated  form  in  criminal  cases. 
Besides  these  privileges,  the   University  long 
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retained  a  considerable  share  in  the  policing 
and  Kcnoral  government  of  the  town.  Til! 
IS(J8  the  "  night  police  "  —  which  represented 
the  ancient  "watch"  —  remained  under  the 
control  of  the  University  i)roctors;  and  the 
University  still  sends  representatives  to  tlie 
City  Council. 

Secessions.  —  Disputes  with  the  City  or 
internal  fcmls  in  Oxford  as  elsewhere!  led  to 
secessions,  sometimes  of  ('onsidiTable  duration, 
but  none  of  them  —  after  the  foundation  of 
Cambridge  —  leading  to  permanent  Univer- 
sities. Northampton  (122S,  1263),  Salisbury 
(1238-1278),  and  Stamford  (1334)  were  the 
chief  scenes  of  these  secessions  (llashdall, 
Vol.  II,  p.  395  sq.).  An  oath  binding  incei)ting 
Masters  not  to  lecture  in  Stamford  continued 
to  be  taken  by  B.A.'s  till  almost  within  li\ing 
memory. 

Halls  and  Colleges.  —  As  in  other  medieval 
Universities  the  usual  method  of  living  —  except 
for  the  wealthy  noble  who  resided  with  a 
numerous  retinue  in  a  house  of  his  own,  and 
the  poor  "  Chamberdekyn  "  who  lodged  with 
a  townsman  —  was  for  a  party  of  scholars  to 
hire  a  house  (at  Oxford  usually  known  as  a 
"  Hall  "  or  "  Inn  "),  employ  their  own  servants 
and  divide  the  cost  of  living  among  themselves. 
One  of  the  party,  known  as  the  Principal,  gave 
security  for  the  rest  and  presided  over  the 
establishment,  but  the  Principal  was  at  first  — 
at  least  nominally  —  elected  by  the  community 
which  formed  a  self-governing  society,  making 
its  own  "  statutes,  "  administering  its  own 
funds,  and  in  the  last  resort  controlling  its 
own  discipline.  But  the  supervision  of  the 
University  gradually  extended  itself  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Halls  and  rendered  the 
authority  of  the  Principals  more  and  more 
independent  of  their  subjects,  although  they 
continued  to  be  nominally  elected  by  the  stu- 
dents even  after;  in  the  16th  century,  the  real 
nomination  passed  to  the  Chancellor.  A  code 
of  statutes  made  by  the  University  for  the 
government  of  the  Halls  certainly  existed  by 
the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  if 
not  earlier,  and  in  1432  the  University  in- 
sisted that  the  Principal  of  a  Hall  should  be 
a  graduate  (Miin.  Acad.,  p.  307).  The  Col- 
leges were  at  first  simply  endowed  boarding 
houses  for  poor  scholars.  They  provided  only 
for  members  of  the  foundation,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  education  of  these:  all 
resorted  to  the  public  schools  for  their  lectures 
—  lectures  given  by  the  "  Regent  "  Doctors 
or  Masters,  and  in  part,  especially  in  the  higher 
faculties,  by  Bachelors  who  were  at  the  same 
time  pursuing  their  own  studies.  At  Oxford 
the  colleges  were  chiefly  intended  for  Masters,  or 
at  least  Bachelors,  of  Arts  who  after  finishing 
their  course  in  Arts  required  pecuniary  assist- 
ance to  enable  them  to  enter  upon  or  continue 
the  long  course  in  one  of  the  "  superior  Facul- 
ties," especially  in  the  unlucrative  Faculty  of 
Theology.     Tlie  carhest  of  these  foundations  — 


as  regards  the  date  of  its  founder's  bequest  — 
which  came  to  be  known  as  "  the  Great  Hall 
of  the  University  "  or  (later)  University  Col- 
lege —  was  a  very  simple  affair:  a  provision 
for  two  or  more  Masters  of  Arts  studying 
theologv,  founded  by  William  of  Durham,  who 
died  in  1240.  But  it  was  not  till  1280  that  the 
Hall  really  came  into  existence,  and  then  the 
endowment  was  only  equal  to  the  maintenance 
of  four  Masters.  By  this  time  two  other  col- 
leges had  come  into  being,  riz.  a  small  founda- 
tion for  Artists,  su])])orted  from  about  1261 
by  John  de  Balliol,  Lord  of  Barnard  Castle, 
as  a  penance  for  having  "  unjustly  vexed  and 
enormously  damnified  "  the  Church  of  Tyne- 
mouth  and  the  Church  of  Durham  (Matt.  Paris, 
Chrtin.  Maj.,ed.  Luard,  I,  528),  —  subse(juen1ly 
turned  into  a  permanently  endowed  institution 
by  his  widow  Dervorguilla  (12S2),  —  and  the 
much  more  elaborate  community  known  as 
Merton  College,  founded  by  Walter  de  Merton, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  1263  or  1264.  The 
"  rule  of  Merton,"  a  body  of  Statutes  given 
to  the  College  in  1263  and  amended  in  1270, 
was  imitated  by  later  founders,  and  perma- 
nently fixed  the  type  of  the  English  College. 
The  leading  note  of  the  College,  as  contrasted 
with  some  Continental  colleges,  was  its  com- 
I)lete  autonomy.  The  only  external  authority 
which  could  meddle  with  its  affairs  was  the 
Visitor  —  in  the  case  of  Merton,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  The  scholars  elected 
their  own  Warden  and  other  officers,  filled  up 
their  own  ranks,  and  controlled  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  property.  A  small  body 
of  "  poor  boys  "  —  still  under  the  instruction 
of  the  Grammar-master  or  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  arts  course  —  were  also  sup- 
ported by  the  foundation,  but  took  no  part 
in  its  government.  This  distinction  was  fol- 
lowed in  other  colleges,  and  eventually  the 
name  "Fellows"  (aocii)  came  to  be  applied  to 
the  full  members  of  the  Society  (usually  gradu- 
ates), while  the  term  "Scholars"  was  in  popu- 
lar parlance  reserved  to  the  inferior  founda- 
tioners, who  began  as  undergraduates,  though 
the  scholarship  was  often  retained  till  the 
degree  of  M.A.  was  taken.  In  some  cases 
the  ordinary  administration  of  the  College 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  senior  Fellows, 
but  in  nearly  all,  the  youngest  full  Fellow 
(after  a  year  of  "  probation  ")  voted  at  elec- 
tions and  in  some  of  the  more  important 
affairs  of  the  house. 

In  the  next  column  is  a  list  of  the  Oxford 
colleges  with  the  dates  of  their  foundation  and 
names  of  their  founders;  the  monastic  colleges, 
suppressed  at  the  Dissolution  of  Monasteries, 
are  bracketed. 

Keble  College,  founded  in  1870  by  subscrip- 
tion in  memory  of  John  Keble  (q.v.),  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  "  Oxford  Movement,"  and  con- 
fined to  members  of  the  Church  of  Ijigland,  is 
not  technically  a  College  of  the  University, 
but  enjoys  practically  much  the  same  position. 
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Balliol    .     .     . 

1261- 

John     de     Balliol 

For  Artists  only : 

1266 

and      his     wife 

Theological 

Dervorguilla. 

Fellowship 

(Charter,  1282.) 

added  by  Sir 
Philip    Somer- 
ville  in  1340. 

Merton  .    .     . 

1263  or 

Walter  de  Merton, 

1264 

Bp.  of  Rochester. 

University .     . 

1280 

William    of    Dur- 
ham. 

(Gloucester)    . 

1283 

John    de    Gifford, 
Lord  of  Brims- 
field. 

Benedictine. 

(Rewley)     .     . 

1280 

Edmund,   Earl  of 

A  Cistercian  Ab- 

Cornwall. 

bey. 

(Durham)  .     . 

c.  1289 

Chiefly  for  Bene- 
dictine monks 
of  Durham. 

Exeter   .     .     . 

1314- 

AValter  de  Stapel- 

1316 

don,  Bp.  of  Exe- 
ter. 

Oriel       ,     .     . 

1324 

Adam  de  Brome ; 
nominally  King 
Edward  11. 

Queen's       .     . 

1341 

Robert    de  Egles- 
field.     Chaplain 
of  Queen   Phil- 
.ippa. 

(Canterbury)  . 

1362 

Simon  Islip,  Abp. 

Chiefly  for  Can- 

of Canterbury. 

terbury  monks. 

St.    Mary  Col- 

lege of  Win- 

chester (com- 

monly called 

New  College) 

1379 

William  of  Wyke- 
ham,      Bp.      of 
Winchester. 

Lincoln .     .     . 

1429 

Richard   Fleming, 
Bp.  of  Lincoln. 

(St.  Bernard's) 

1432 

Henry   Chicheley, 
Abp.  of  Canter- 
bury. 

Cistercian. 

(St.  Mar>-'8)    . 

1435 

For  Augustinian 
Canons. 

(St.    George's- 

For  Augustinian 

in-the  Castle) 

1435 

Canons  of  Oae- 

All  Souls     .     . 

1438 

Henry  Chicheley, 
Abp.  of  Canter- 
bury. 

ney. 

Magdalen  .     . 

1448 

William  of  Wayn- 
fiete.      Bp.      of 
Winchester. 

Brasenose  .     . 

1509 

William      Smyth, 
Bp.    of    Lincoln 
and  Sir  Richard 
Sutton. 

Corpus  Christ! 

1516 

Richard  Foxe.  Bp. 
of  Winchester. 

Christ  Church 

1532 

Henry  VIII:  pre- 
viously, as  Car- 

dinal College,  by 

CardinalWolsey. 

Trinity  .     .     . 

1554- 

Sir  Thomas  Pope. 

On  site  of  Dur- 

1555 

ham  College. 

St.  John's  .     . 

1555 

Sir  Thomas  White. 

On     site    of    St. 

Alderman         of 

Bernard's. 

London. 

Jeaus     .     .     . 

1571 

Queen     Elizabeth 
and  Dr.  Price. 

Wadham    .     . 

1612 

Nicholas  and  Dor- 
othy Wadham. 

Pembroke  .     . 

1624 

Nominallv  James 
I:  Richard  Tcs- 
dale  and   Rich- 
ard  Wightwick, 
B.D. 

Worcester  .     . 

1714 

Sir  Thomas  Cooke, 

Onsiteof  Glouces- 

Bart. 

ter  Hall. 

Hertford     .     . 

1874 

Thomas  Baring. 

On  the  site  of 
Magdalen  Hall. 

Instruction.  —  Originally,  as  we  have  seen, 
only  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  University 
lived  within  CoUese  walls.  But  gradually 
a  great  change  came  over  the  relations  of  the 
Colleges  to  the  University.  The  fundamental 
defect  of  the  earlier  medieval  Universities  was 
the  absence  of  any  adequate  provision  for  the 


teachers.  This  defect  was  overcome  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Europe  by  different  means  —  in 
Italy  chiefly  by  state  subvention;  in  Spain 
and  to  some  extent  in  Germany  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  revenues;  at  Paris  and 
Oxford,  so  far  as  it  was  overcome  at  all,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Colleges.  Originally  the  Regent- 
Masters  derived  their  support  entirely  from 
the  scanty  fees  of  the  students.  The  system 
could  hardly  have  lasted  as  long  as  it  did  but 
for  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Masters  held 
Cathedral  prebends  or  parochial  benefices.  But 
this  applied  chiefly  to  the  superior  Faculties, 
the  Doctors  and  Bachelors  of  which  were 
frequently  dignified  and  wcll-beneficed  eccle- 
siastics. In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  the  Masters 
were  usually  quite  young  men;  the  new  Master 
was  required  to  stay  up  and  lecture  for  a 
year,  and  could  lecture  as  long  as  he  pleased 
afterwards.  Indirectly  the  Colleges  contrib- 
uted to  secure  competent  teachers  by  enabling 
men  to  take  the  Master's  degree  who  could 
not  otherwise  have  afforded  to  do  so,  and 
probably  enabled  many  to  go  on  lecturing 
for  more  than  their  "  necessary  regency  " 
while  beginning  their  studies  in  the  higher 
Faculties.  But,  at  best,  formal  public  lec- 
tures and  disputations  supplied  very  inade- 
quate instruction  for  the  younger  students 
of  Arts  —  many  of  them  mere  boys  of  twelve 
or  fourteen.  In  the  Colleges  a  certain  amount 
of  less  formal  assistance  was  given  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  foundation  by  the 
older  ones.  At  New  College  the  younger 
members  were  assigned  to  regular  Tutors 
during  the  earlier  portion  of  their  course. 
Moreover,  some  College  Statutes  provided 
that  other  members  of  the  University  might 
be  received  as  paying  boarders  (Commensales 
or  Commoners).  When  these  were  under- 
graduates, they  shared  in  the  instruction  given 
to  the  younger  foundationers.  At  Paris  this 
system  prevailed  on  a  very  large  scale  as  early 
as  the  fourteenth  century:  at  Oxford  we  hear 
comparatively  little  of  it  till  after  the  Ref- 
ormation; but  the  system  of  domestic  in- 
struction was  no  doubt  more  or  less  imitated 
in  the  Hall  communities  of  unendowed  stu- 
dents. And  the  instruction  provided  within 
the  walls  of  Colleges  and  Halls  was  likely 
to  be  both  more  efficient  and  better  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  young  students  than  the  formal 
lectures  given  by  a  young,  fluctuating,  and 
casually  chosen  body  of  Regents  in  the  public 
schools.  For  these  reasons  the  College  teach- 
ing became  more  and  more  important  and  the 
teaching  of  the  public  schools  more  and  more 
perfunctory.  A  University  Statute  of  1408 
allows  most  of  the  lectures  required  for  the 
degree  of  B.A.  to  be  heard  in  College  or  Hall 
with  a  "  recitation  duly  following  "  (]\lvn. 
Acad.,  p.  241).  This  tendency  was  stimulated 
by  the  change  which  came  over  our  University 
studies  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance.  It  was 
in  the  Colleges  that  that  increased  attention 
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to  th(>  tcuchins  of  Latin  Oramiiiar  and  com- 
position which  was  Iho  earliest  i)haso  of  the 
Rcniiissanco  niovoinont  Ix'^an  to  siiow  itscilf; 
and  it  was  in  the  ColloRcs  tiiat  Cireclv  was  first 
taught.  The  promotion  of  those;  new  studies 
was  one  of  the  declared  objects  of  the  charac- 
teristically Renaissance  College  of  Corpus 
Christi,  where  a  public  "  Header  or  Professor 
of  the  arts  of  Humanity  "  (i.e.  of  Latin)  whose 
special  function  it  was  to  be  to  "  cxtiri)ate  and 
eject  barbarity  from  our  hive,"  and  another 
of  Greek  (for  the  benefit  apparently  of  the 
whole  University  and  not  merely  of  the  Col- 
lege), formed  a  part  of  the  Founder's  sclieme. 
The  lectures  in  the  public  schools  adhered  to 
the  old  routine:  they  were  scholastic  lectures 
on  the  Latin  Aristotle,  attendance  at  which 
was  more  and  more  completely  dispensed 
with  by  the  University.  In  1-149'  all  the  Re- 
gents are  allowed  to  lecture  out  of  the  official 
University  Schools  in  School  Street  (north 
of  St.  Mary's  Church).  In  1508  the  Regents 
supplicate  "  not  to  be  compelled  to  deliver 
their  ordinary  lectures  for  the  greater  part  of 
an  hour  because  none  listen  to  their  lectures  " 
(Causa  est  quod  nulli  audiunt  eos  legentes, 
University  Register;  Rashdall,  Vol.  II,  pp. 
516-517).  It  IS  clear  that  by  this  time  the 
lectures  in  School  Street  have  become  a  farce, 
and  all  the  effective  instruction  of  the  Uni- 
versity has  passed  to  the  Colleges.  Endowed 
professorships  of  divinity,  civil  law,  medicine, 
Hebrew,  and  Greek  were  founded  by  Henry 
VIII  in  1546,  and  a  small  number  of  other 
professorships  by  private  benefactors  in  the 
following  century.  But  these  still  left  most 
of  the  instruction  of  the  ordinary  undergradu- 
ate in  the  hands  of  the  College  Tutors  and  the 
Principals  of  Halls.  And  of  the  Halls  only 
a  few  survived  the  medieval  period.  Of  these, 
all  but  St.  Edmund  Hall  were  merged  in  some 
adjoining  College  by  the  last  University 
Commission. 

Studies.  —  We  must  now  turn  from  ques- 
tions of  organization  and  constitution  to  the 
studies  which  the  organization  was  intended  to 
facilitate.  Law  was  a  prominent  study  in 
almost  all  the  medieval  Universities.  At 
Oxford,  as  elsewhere,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
older,  and  particularly  of  the  richer  and  better- 
born  students,  entered  upon  that  faculty  — 
usually,  perhaps,  after  a  certain  amount  of 
study  in  arts,  not  always  ending  in  gradua- 
tion. But  Law  was  necessarily  less  prominent 
in  England  than  elsewhere,  because  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  England  alone,  a  system  of  Law 
of  non- Roman  origin  attained,  early  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  a  sufficiently  scientific  form  to 
have  developed  a  legal  education  of  its  own. 
Elsewhere,  even  when  tiie  Law  was  of  Teutonic 
or  non-Roman  origin,  its  practice  fell  into 
the  hands  of  practitioners  who  had  studied 
Roman  Law  in  the  Universities,  and  every- 
where the  law  of  the  tribunals  became  more 
or  less  Romanized  in  consequence.     In  Eng- 


land (he  early  growth  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
l)revented  the  Universities  becoming  in  any 
direct  and  habitual  manner  places  of  education 
for  the  I'^nglish  bar.  The  Inns  of  (-'ourt  ('/.r.) 
in  London  were  virtually  a  University  of  English 
Law.  In  the  medieval  Oxford  the  Civil  Law 
was  studied  merely  as  a  preparation  for,  or  in 
conjunction  with,  the  Canon  Law;  only 
the  Advocate  in  the  eech-siastical  Courts 
with  a  small  number  of  practitioners  in  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  and  perhajjs  in  the  Chan- 
cery got  their  professional  education  in  the 
Universities.  After  the  medieval  i)eriod,  the 
study  of  Canon  Law  ceased,  and  any  serious 
study  of  the  Civil  Law  rajiidly  dwindled, 
though  the  practitioners  in  the  ecclesiastical 
Courts  continued  perfunctorily  to  take  the; 
degree  of  Doctor  as  a  condition  of  their 
admission  to  the  "  College  of  the  Advocates," 
commonly  known  as  "  Doctors'  Commons," 
in  London. 

The  study  of  medicine  was  also  relatively 
unimportant,  even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  though 
Oxford  could  boast  a  few  physicians  of  Euro- 
pean fame  such  as  John  of  Gaddesden,  author 
of  the  Rosa  Medicinoe.  In  post-medieval 
times  the  serious  study  of  Medicine  was  con- 
nected with  the  Hospital  Schools  of  London 
and  other  large  towns,  though  the  higher 
class  of  physicians  still  took  medical  degrees 
in  the  Universities.  This  absence  of  profes- 
sional study  left  a  permanent  mark  upon 
the  traditions  and  the  spirit  of  Oxford.  Down 
to  quite  recent  times  it  was,  and  as  regards 
the  majority  of  its  students  it  still  is,  the  dis- 
tinguishing note  of  the  English  Universities 
that  the  bulk  of  their  students  were  engaged 
in  "  liberal "  studies  which  had  no  relation 
to  their  future  professional  occupations.  Con- 
tinental visitors  are  amazed  to  find  future 
barristers  engaged,  up  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  or  thereabouts,  in  the  study  of  philology 
and  idiilosophy,  of  history  or  natural  science, 
and  future  clergymen  postponing  the  study 
of  theology  till  they  have  left  the  University. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  fame  of  Oxford  de- 
pended mainly  upon  its  reputation  as  a  studium 
of  theology  and  arts  —  that  is  to  say,  chiefly 
of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  The  subject 
matter  of  these  studies  was  much  the  same  as  at 
Paris.  (See  Paris,  University  of.)  Details 
varied,  but  here,  as  everywhere,  the  theological 
textbooks  were  the  Bible  and  the  Sentences 
of  Peter  the  Lombard;  while  Aristotle  — 
with  Porphyry's  Isagoge  and  some  works  of 
Boethius  —  formed  the  principal  basis  of 
the  Arts  course.  It  is  noticeable,  however, 
that  in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  physical 
science  was  treated  more  seriou.sly  than  at 
Paris.  The  first  recorded  Chancellor  or 
"  Rector  of  the  Schools,"  Robert  Orosseteste 
iq.v.),  known  to  the  Middle  Ages  as  Lincolnen- 
sis,  was  famous  for  his  scientific  writings. 
Peckham  (known  also  as  .John  of  Pisa)  wrote 
a  famous   book   called   Perspectiva  Communis. 
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It  was  not  a  mere  accident  that  Oxford  pro- 
duced that  illustrious  "  anticipator  "  of  scien- 
tific ideas  and  critic  of  scholastic  methods, 
Roger  Bacon.  He  tells  us  that  Perspective 
was  taught  here  when  it  was  unknown  at  Paris. 
In  his  time  (as  we  gather  from  his  works)  and 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  rather 
more  recognition  of  mathematics  than  at 
Paris.  Si.K  books  of  Euclid  were  "  taken  up  for 
the  Schools  "  (Mun.  Acad.,  p.  415).  For  an 
account  of  the  methods  of  lectures  and  dis- 
putations, of  qualifying  for  and  taking  the 
various  degrees,  the  reader  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  article  on  Universities,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  examination  was  rather 
less  prominent  here  than  at  Paris.  The 
still  surviving  preliminary  examination,  known 
as  Responsions  (the  candidate  was  said  re- 
spondere  qu(FStionihu,s  magistrorum  scholarum), 
can  be  traced  from  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
there  was  no  examination  in  the  strict  sense 
for  the  license  or  the  Mastership  in  Arts,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  one  for  the 
Bachelorship  of  Arts.  To  obtain  the  master's 
degree  nine  Masters  of  Arts  had  to  "  depone  " 
to  his  fitness  "  of  knowledge  "  (de  scientia)  and 
nine  others  "  to  the  best  of  their  belief " 
{de  crediditate) .  They  had  to  judge  of  the 
candidate's  efficiency,  it  would  appear,  merely 
from  his  performances  in  the  various  disputa- 
tions and  his  general  reputation.  It  is  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  continuity  which 
characterizes  Oxford  history  that  nine  Masters 
of  Arts  must  still  be  present  in  the  "  ancient 
house  of  Congregation,"  for  the  conferment 
of  an  ordinary  degree. 

Fame  and  Numbers  — We  have  seen  that 
very  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  Oxford 
already  boasted  of  3000  students,  according  to 
the  medieval  estimate,  i.e.  probably  in  reality 
less  than  1500.  It  was  by  this  time  the  most 
famous  university  in  Northern  Europe,  next 
to  Paris.  Already  in  1257  Matthew  Paris 
calls  Oxford  "  the  second  school  of  the  Church  " 
(Chron.  Mnj.,  V.  618).  It  could  boast  famous 
teachers  in  Robert  Grosseteste,  Roger  Bacon, 
the  canonized  Edmund  Rich,  and  John  Peck- 
ham,  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  But  it  was 
not  till  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  that 
Oxford  produced  a  great  schoolman  who  could 
rival  the  reputation  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
the  other  great  Parisians.  Paris  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  great  scholastic  movement  which 
had  substituted  an  Aristotelian  for  a  Platonic- 
Augustinian  Philosophy  as  the  Imsis  of  the 
Church's  scientific  Theology.  The  task  of  re- 
futing the  unorthodox  "Averroistic"  interpre- 
tation of  Aristotle,  of  Christianizing  Aristotle 
and  .\ristotelianizing  Christianity,  had  been  the 
work  of  the  great  Dominican  Doctors  at  Paris. 
The  attempt,  while  teaching  and  expounding 
the  newlv  recovered  Aristotelian  works,  to 
remain  faithful  to  the  older  Platonic  tradition, 
was  begun  by  the  Franciscan  Doctors  at  Paris, 
but   attained  its  fullest   development   in   the 


rival  and  more  conservative  University  of 
Oxford,  where  the  Franciscan  order  possessed 
more  influence  than  their  rivals,  the  Domini- 
cans. The  Franciscan  convent  at  Oxford  — 
whose  memory  lingers  in  "  Paradise  Square  " 
and  "  Friar's  Street  "  —  was  the  true  home  of 
that  new  epoch  in  the  development  of  the 
scholastic  Philosophy  which  culminated  in 
"  the  subtle  Doctor,"  Duns  Scotus  (q.v.),  who 
introduced  the  thoroughgoing  Realism  of  the 
later  Middle  Ages.  But  this  return  to  Realism 
provoked  a  noniinalistic  reaction;  the  germs 
of  both  movements  may  be  detected  in  the 
works  of  the  earUer  Franciscans,  especially 
Roger  Bacon  (q.v.).  William  of  Occam,  the 
"  invincible  "  Doctor,  the  founder  of  the  later 
noniinalistic  school,  was  likewise  an  Oxford 
Franciscan.  During  the  fourteenth  century 
Oxford  —  though  a  smaller  University  and 
less  frequented  by  foreign  students  —  was  the 
home  of  a  far  more  vigorous  and  original 
scholasticism  than  Paris  or  any  other  con- 
tinental University.  It  was  during  this  century 
that  the  numbers  rose  to  their  highest.  The 
medieval  estimates  of  30,000  or  even  60,000 
students  are  quite  fabulous  ;  but  there  may 
have  been  some  3000. 

Among  the  schoolmen  of  this  period  may  be 
mentioned  the  Franciscan,  Richard  of  Middle- 
ton;  John  Dumbleton  of  Merton;  Walter 
Burley,  the  "  plain  and  perspicuous  Doctor  " 
of  Merton;  Robert  Holkot;  the  Carmelite, 
John  Baconthorp,  "the  resolute  Doctor"; 
the  "profound  Doctor,"  Thomas  Bradwardine 
Balliol,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury; and  John  Wvcliffe,  for  a  time  Master  of 
Baliiol,  the  "  Evangelist  Doctor."  The  list 
closes  with  Wvcliffe,  who  was  for  the  most  of 
his  life  a  resident  Oxford  Doctor,  and  was  a 
realistic  schoolman  of  European  reputation 
before  he  developed  the  original  views  which 
gradually  broadened  out  into  undeniable  her- 
esy. WyclifRsm  was  essentially  an  "  Oxford  " 
movement,  originating  there  and  for  a  time 
dominating  the  University  and  sending  forth 
a  constant  succession  of  "  poor  priests  "  to 
preach  a  new  evangelical  and  anti-monastic 
Christianity  throughout  the  country.  It  was 
not  till  about  the  year  1411  that  an  effective 
attempt  was  made  to  purge  the  University 
of  "Lollardy."  The  attemiit  succeeded,  and 
with  Lollardy  all  serious  scholastic  thinking 
was  suppressed.  Wycliffe  ends  the  list  of 
famous  Oxford  schoolmen.  It  was  in  part 
the  reputation  for  heresy  which  Oxford  had 
acquired  which  induced  pious  founders  to 
establish  new  Colleges  at  Cambridge,  and  pious 
parents  to  send  their  sons  to  that  University. 
At  all  events  it  is  from  about  the  period  of 
Wycliffe  thnt  Cambridge  began  to  take  a  place 
of  some  ('(]uality  with  Oxford. 

Renaissance  and  Reformation  Period.  —  In 
Oxford  more  even  than  els(>where  the  fifteenth 
century  was  a  i)criod  of  intellectual  decline. 
Scholasticism    was    getting    played    out,    and 
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vigorous  minds  hcfjan  to  loolc  in  other  direc- 
tions for  intellectual  sustenanee.  The  first 
sign  that  can  he  detected  of  a  Renaissance 
consists  simply  in  an  increased  attention  to  that 
preliminary  training  in  "grammar"  which 
always  formed  the  basis  of  University  studies, 
but  which  had  been  neglected  since  the  Aris- 
totelian furor  of  the  early  thirteenth  century 
had  thrown  all  other  studies  into  the  shade. 
The  effects  of  Wykcham's  |)rovision  that  stu- 
dents of  his  New  College  should  stay  in 
the  Grammar  School  at  Winchester  till  they 
were  sixteen  —  a  late  age  for  the  medieval 
freshman  —  bore  fruit.  The  Latinity  of 
Thomas  Chandler,  Warden  of  New  College 
from  1454,  has  a  classical  ring  about  it,  and 
to  him  is  due  the  first  introduction  of  Greek 
into  Oxford.  It  was  within  the  walls  of  New 
College  that  the  Italian  scholar,  Thomas 
Vitelli,  taught  Greek  from  about  1475  till  1488 
or  1489;  and  from  him  no  doubt  the  first  of 
English  humanists,  William  Grocyn  (q.v.), 
Fellow  in  1467,  received  his  initiation  into 
Greek,  which  he  afterwards  taught  at  Magdalen, 
and  after  traveling  in  Italy,  at  Exeter  in  1498, 
where  he  numbered  More  and  Erasmus  among 
his  hearers.  Erasmus  resided  at  O.xford  as 
the  guest  of  Prior  Charnock  in  St.  Mary's 
College  (the  College  of  the  Augustinian  Canons, 
of  which  some  remains  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
New  Inn  Hall  Street)  for  some  months  in  1499, 
and  from  1496  till  1504  John  Colet  was  also 
teaching  the  Greek  Testament  in  Oxford. 
Erasmus  is  full  of  compliments  for  the  Oxford 
band  of  scholars.  The  brilliant  promise  of 
these  years  was  hardly  fulfilled.  Theological 
controversies,  revived  by  the  Reformation 
movement,  were  too  strong  for  much  of  the 
genuine  Renaissance  spirit  to  flourish  in  Ox- 
ford as  yet.  But  still  the  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  of  classical  Latinity  went  on  growing. 
Aristotle  began  to  be  studied  in  the  original 
Greek,  and  the  theologians  read  the  Schoolmen 
less  and  the  Fathers  more.  The  theological 
controversies  were  at  least  fought  with  new 
weapons  —  the  weapons  of  classical  scholar- 
ship and  patristic  learning,  as  well  as  the  old 
scholastic  dialectic.  Henry  VIII  and  the 
ecclesiastics  favored  by  him  sympathized  with 
the  positive  side  of  the  new  Learning,  and  still 
more  with  its  ferocity  against  the  old.  In 
1535  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to 
visit  the  University.  Here  is  a  report  of  their 
proceedings  at  one  of  the  Colleges:  "  In  New 
College  we  have  stablished  a  lecturer  in  Greek 
and  another  in  Latin  with  an  honest  salary 
and  stipend.  .  .  .  We  have  set  Dunce  [i.e. 
Duns  Scotus]  in  Bocardo  [the  cant  name  for 
the  town  prison  over  the  Northern  Gate],  and 
have  utterly  banished  him  Oxford  forever, 
with  all  his  blynd  glosses,  and  is  now  made  a 
common  servant  to  every  man,  fast  nayled 
up  in  all  common  houses  of  easement  —  id 
quod  ocidis  yncis  vidi."  (Wood,  Annals  of  Ox- 
ford, Vol.  II,  p.  62.) 


The  accession  of  Edward  VI  brought  with 
it  a  new  Commission.  Fellows  suspected  of 
Romanizing  tendencies  were  removed;  many 
of  them  fled  to  the  continent  without  waiting 
to  be  ilejjrived.  Avowed  Protestants  were  put 
into  their  |)laces.  Peter  Martj'r  was  brought 
to  iMigland  and  made  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity.  The  effect  of  the  Edwardian  Ref- 
ormation was  almost  to  empty  the  University 
of  unendowed  students.  The  majority  were 
of  course  anti-Protestant;  much  of  the  monas- 
tic ])roperty  was  gone;  Oxford  lost  the  monks 
and  friars  who  had  formerly  taken  courses  in 
the  University,  and  the  exhibitions  which 
wealthy  Abbots  had  supplied  to  enable  prom- 
ising lads  to  study.  No  one  knew  what  was  to 
become  of  the  Church's  remaining  property. 
The  Church  was  no  longer  a  safe  career.  The 
numbers  of  the  University  w<'rc  reduced  to 
about  a  thousand  or  less  (Wood,  Annala, 
Vol.  I,  p.  113).  As  the  Univer.sity  filled  up 
again  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth, the  majority  of  the  unendowed  students 
became  boarders  in  the  Colleges  —  styled 
according  to  their  rank  and  the  payments 
they  made  "  noblemen,"  "  gentlemen-com- 
moners," "  commoners,"  or  (if  they  lived  after 
the  manner  of  servitors)  "  battelers."  A  few 
Halls  alone  remained,  in  which  the  Principal 
lived  entirely  on  the  payments  of  the  commoners, 
and  education  was  organized  very  much 
on  the  model  of  the  Colleges.  The  public 
schools  were  resorted  to  only  for  the  disputa- 
tions required  for  the  various  degrees  or  for 
the  lectures  of  the  few  endowed  professors. 
Each  of  the  changes  of  religion  brought  with 
it  a  Commission,  and  a  purgation  of  the  Col- 
leges by  the  removal  of  adherents  of  the  beaten 
party.  But  few  things  enable  one  to  realize 
better  how  very  gradual  was  the  real  es- 
tablishment of  Protestantism  in  the  University 
as  in  the  country  generally.  It  was  not  till 
after  Elizabeth's  excommunication  and  dep- 
osition by  the  Pope  in  1570  that  really 
efTective  methods  were  taken  to  get  rid  of 
Romanizers  from  the  foundations.  As  we 
near  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Puritanism  — • 
i.e.  Calvinism  in  doctrine  —  became  more  and 
more  dominant  in  the  Universities,  though 
less  so  at  Oxford  than  at  Cambridge.  The 
most  marked  reaction  against  it  came  like- 
wise from  Oxford.  Reason  and  conscience 
revolted  against  some  elements  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  creed;  learning  discovered  that  the  dis- 
cipline and  ritual  of  the  ancient  Church,  if  it 
was  not  that  of  medieval  Rome,  was  equally 
far  removed  from  the  Genevan  model.  The 
leader  of  the  revolt  at  Oxford  was  William 
Laud  (q.v.),  3.  Fellow  from  1593,  and  from  Kill 
to  1621  President,  of  St.  John's  College,  which 
still  treasures  in  its  Library  th(>  copes  which 
he  provided  for  use  in  the  College  Chapel. 
The  High-Church  reaction  in  politics  and  reli- 
gion had  its  center  in  Oxford.  But  nothing 
can  testify  more  eloquently  to  the  hold  which 
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Calvinism  in  doctrine  had  obtained  over  Ox- 
ford, even  among  those  who  were  strong  sup- 
porters of  Episcopacy  and  the  Prayer-book  as 
against  the  Presbyterian  worship  and  dis- 
cipline than  the  fact  that  even  Laud  himself 
in  the  height  of  his  power  (1635),  while  remon- 
strating with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  as  to  the 
condition  of  New  College,  did  not  venture  to 
deny  that  "Calvin's  Institutions  may  profitably 
be  read  "  by  students  in  the  University,  though 
he  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  was  premature  to 
make  it  the  chief  subject  of  study  and  examina- 
tion for  young  scholars  in  their  first  two  years 
after  coming  up. 

Laudian  Statutes.  —  In  1630  Archbishop 
Laud  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
it  became  common  for  the  University  to  elect 
as  a  Chancellor  an  Archbishop  or  Bishop  — 
later  on  sometimes  a  lay  noble  —  who  was  of 
course  usually,  if  not  always,  an  absentee, 
leaving  the  practical  duties  of  the  office  to  be 
discharged  by  a  Vice  Chancellor,  usually  the 
Head  of  a  College.  But  the  Chancellors, 
though  nonresident,  were  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  treat  their  office  as  a  sinecure;  their 
raisou  d'etre,  in  fact,  was  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  University  at  Court,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  govern  it  in  accordance  with  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  policy  of  the  government  for 
the  time  being.  Laud  might  be  trusted  to 
avail  himself  to  the  full  of  the  opportunities 
which  he  enjoyed  as  Archbishop,  as  Chan- 
cellor and  as  Visitor  of  two  important  Colleges. 
Nothing  was  too  minute  for  tliis  ecclesiastical 
disciplinarian,  whose  insistence  on  the  "  four 
surplices  at  All-hallowtide  "  in  every  parish 
cost  the  Church  of  England  so  dear.  As 
Visitor  of  All  Souls'  he  required  the  Warden 
to  insist  that  the  Fellows  "use  not  long  unde- 
ccnt  hair,  nor  wear  large  fuUing  bands,  nor 
boots  under  their  gowns,  nor  any  other  like 
unstatutable  novelty."  Preachers  who  at- 
tacked Pelagianism  or  Arminianism  or  cere- 
monialism, were  imprisoned  or  banished  the 
University,  or  at  least  required  to  read  recanta- 
tions on  bended  knees  in  the  Convocation 
house.  At  the  same  time  Laud  was  a  real 
patron  of  learning,  bestowed  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  Oriental  and  other  Mss.  upon 
the  great  Library  founded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley  in  1602,  and  endowed  a  professorship 
of  Arabic.  But  the  greatest  memorial  of  his 
Chancellorship  is  the  compilation  of  a  new 
code  of  statutes,  —  the  first  systematic  codifi- 
cation of  the  University's  laws  and  customs 
which  had  ever  been  undertaken. 

Since  the  close  of  the  medieval  period  the 
old  order  of  the  University  had  been  more  and 
more  falling  to  pieces.  The  statutes  had 
largely  become  obsolete;  it  was  hardly  known 
which  of  them  had  been  and  which  had 
not  been  legally  repealed;  the  old  machinery 
of  lectures  in  the  schools,  examinations,  dis- 
putations, and  other  exercises  for  degrees,  had 


little  relation  to  the  real  studies  of  the  place, 
which  for  the  most  part  went  on  in  the  Colleges 
over  which  the  L'niversity  had  no  control. 
The  old  forms  were  sometimes  kept  up,  some- 
times dropped.  On  paper,  the  University  was 
still  the  University  of  the  Middle  Ages,  teach- 
ing scholasticism  in  its  public  schools;  ir. 
practice  it  had  become  an  aggregate  of  almost 
autonomous  Colleges,  which  taught  no  doubt 
with  some  of  the  old-time  knowledge  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  various  attempts 
at  reform  of  the  University  constitution  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth. 
Laud's  more  vigorous  exertions  led  to  the 
enactment  in  1636,  —  by  the  combined  au- 
thority of  the  University,  the  Chancellor  (to 
whom  the  University  had  conceded  special 
powers  in  the  matter),  and  the  Crown,  —  of  the 
code  under  which  (with  very  few  alterations 
or  additions)  the  University  nominally  lived 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Although  the  Universitj'  still  remained  without 
any  effective  control  over  the  internal  affairs 
of  those  .societies,  the  Laudian  Statutes  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  the  University  had  largely 
become  a  federation  of  Colleges.  The  "  Heads 
of  "Houses  "  {i.e.  of  Colleges  and  Halls),  with 
the  addition  of  the  two  Proctors,  were  now 
constituted  into  a  probouleutic  Council,  with- 
out whose  consent  no  permanent  statute  or 
temporary  "  decree  "  could  be  brought  before 
the  "Convocation"  of  Doctors  and  Masters 
of  Arts;  and  the  old  "  Black  Congregation  " 
was  abolished.  A  small  body  of  Heads  could 
be  more  easilj'  managed  by  the  authorities  than 
the  democracy  of  young  Fellows.  This  body 
held  weekly  meetings  and  acted  as  the  supreme 
executive  of  the  University;  it  was  commonly 
known  as  the  Hebdomadal  Board.  The  Vice 
Chancellor  was  always  to  be  the  Head  of  a 
College,  nominated  by  the  Chancellor  for  a 
year  at  a  time.  In  practice,  he  was  frequently 
reappointed,  —  in  modern  times  usually  for 
four  successive  j-ears.  The  Proctors  were  now 
nominated  by  the  Colleges  in  turn,  and  in 
various  ways  the  Colleges  and  their  officers 
received  a  recognition  from  the  University 
authorities,  though  the  attempt  to  secure 
control  of  them  by  the  University,  e.g.  by 
giving  the  Vice  Chancellor  power  to  remove 
Tutors,  did  not  practically  amount  to  much. 
The  Statutes  did  not  merely  stereotype  the 
organization  of  the  University;  they  attempted 
to  regulate  its  studies.  The  medieval  disputa- 
tions were  retained,  but  a  regular  examination 
for  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A.  was  added. 
And  the  attrmpt  was  made  to  galvanize  into 
life  the  lectures  in  the  public  schools  given 
by  the  Regents  elected  every  two  years  —  one 
in  each  of  the  "three  Pliilos()])hies  and  seven 
Arts  "  in  which  there  was  no  eiiclowed  Professor. 
Undergraduates  and  Bachelors  of  Arts  were 
required  to  attend,  for  different  parts  of  their 
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course,  the  lectures  of  the  Professors  or 
Praclectors  of  lo);ic,  of  moral  piiilosophy,  of 
geometry,  of  astronomy,  of  natural  |)hilosoi)liy, 
of  metaphysics,  of  history  (a  recent  founda- 
tion by  the  anticjuary  Camden),  of  Greek  and 
of  Hebrew.  This  masnificent  program  might 
seem  to  leave  little  time  for  the  lectures  or 
private  instruction  in  the  Colleges.  And  yet 
it  is  certain  that  the  most  serious  work  of  most 
undergratluatcs  —  even  in  the  seventeenth, 
and  still  more  in  the  eighteenth  centurj-  — 
was  the  work  which  he  did  with  his  tutor 
in  College.  Even  in  Wood's  time  —  i.e.  a 
generation  or  two  after  the  Laudian  reforms,  — ■ 
the  lecturf^s  of  the  Regents  in  the  schools  had 
acquired  the  name  of  "  Wall-lectures  "  — 
which  in  a  farcical  form  continued  to  be  delivered 
after  the  beginning  of  th(>  nineteenth  century 
(Co.\,  Recollections  of  O.rford.  p.  37  sq.). 

The  Great  Rebellion;  Restoration.  —  The 
Civil  War  produced  a,  violi-nt  solution  of 
continuity  in  Oxford  historj'.  For  some  time 
Oxford  was  at  once  a  Court  and  a  camp ;  the 
King  was  quartered  at  Christ  Church;  Min- 
isters of  state  and  courtiers  were  thrust 
into  the  rooms  which  should  have  been 
occupied  by  Fellows  and  Scholars;  hundreds 
of  scholars  took  arms.  Even  the  Puritan 
regime,  which  followed,  hardly  got  rid  of  all 
the  demoralizing  effects  of  this  episode. 
After  the  triumph  of  the  Parliament  a  Com- 
mission was  appointed  to  visit  the  University 
and  Colleges,  and  those  who  would  not  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  the  Visitors  were 
"  outed  "  (16-17-1648).  "  Men  of  sounder  polit- 
ical and  religious  views  were  thrust  into  their 
places.  Assuming  the  necessity  of  such  a 
purgation,  the  revolution  was  carried  out 
with  moderation.  Some  of  the  men  put  into 
the  places  of  deprived  Heads  and  Professors 
were  among  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
their  time,  such  as  the  mathematicians  Wil- 
kins.  Warden  of  Wadham,  and  Wallis,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geometry,  and  Pococke,  who  became 
Professor  of  Hebrew.  With  the  Restoration  a 
great  decline  in  learning  set  in.  In  part,  this 
was  no  doubt  due  to  tendencies  of  the  time 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  The 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  the 
learned  age  of  Europe.  The  second  half  was 
an  age  of  scientific  discovery,  of  popular 
religious  and  philosophical  controversy,  of 
belles  lettres.  These  influences  affected  0.x- 
ford  negatively  by  weakening  zeal  for  the  old 
studies,  if  they  did  not  lead  to  much  educational 
reform.  In  particular,  there  was  a  conspicu- 
ous decline  in  the  study  of  Greek;  and  the 
exaction  of  Hebrew  imposed  by  the  Laudian 
Statutes  on  B.A.  students,  if  it  ever  took 
effect,  certainly  disappeared.  Anthony  Wood 
looks  back  with  amazement  on  the  fact  that 
before  the  Great  Rebellion  there  were  men  who 
used  to  "  discourse  in  the  public  schools  very 
eloquently  in  the  Greek  tongue  "  (Life  of 
Henry  Stubbe  in  Atherue  Oxon.).     The  growth 


of  coffee-houses  from  Hi.")()  onwards  is  at 
once  an  indication  and  a  cause  of  the  changed 
spirit  of  the  i)lace.  "  Why  doth  solid  and 
serious  learning  decline  and  few  or  more  frjllow 
it  now  in  Universities?"  asks  the  same  writer 
in  1678  {Life  and  Times,  ed.  A.  Clark,  V(;l.  II, 
p.  429).  "  Answer  —  because  of  Coffey- 
liouses  where  they  spend  all  their  time." 
Time  spent  in  the  coffee-houses  was  not 
all  wasted.  Here  men  read  the  Spcclator 
and  the  newspapers,  and  discussed  the 
latest  book  in  the  deistic  controversy.  At 
about  the  same  time  the  Colleges  began  to 
make  themselves  comfortable.  Fellows  now 
lived  in  separate  rooms,  and  "  common-rooms  " 
were  built  in  which  Fellows  talked  and  boozed 
away  most  of  the  time  after  dinner,  instead 
of  retiring  to  their  rooms  and  resuming  their 
studies,  as  they  were  required  to  do  by  the 
College  statutes.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  there  was  no  learning  or  study  in  the 
Oxford  of  the  Restoration  and  the  eighteenth 
century.  At  the  worst  times  there  were 
always  isolated  Fellows  who  used  the  leisure 
secured  to  them  by  the  College  endowments 
for  the  purposes  for  which  these  were  given, 
and  there  could  always  be  discovered  isolated 
Tutors  who  took  their  duties  seriously.  A  lit- 
tle before  the  Revolution  John  Locke  (q.v.)  was 
a  resident  student  and  Lecturer  of  Christ 
Church.  Among  the  professors  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  were  distinguished  men,  such 
as  Halley  the  astronomer,  Blackstone  the 
lawyer,  and  Lowth,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
London,  whose  lectures  on  the  poetry  of  the 
Hebrews  were  long  a  classic.  But  the  profes- 
sorial lectures  were  for  the  most  jiart  on  sub- 
jects unconnected  with  the  compulsory  studies 
of  the  ordinary  undergraduate,  or  with  any 
organized  curriculum.  Of  the  tutors,  too 
many  resembled  the  unfortunate  man  in- 
trusted for  a  brief  period  with  the  education 
of  the  youthful  Gibbon,  who  has  handed  him 
down  in  his  Autobiography  to  the  contempt 
of  posterity,  as  one  who  "well  remembered  that 
he  had  a  salary  to  receive  but  forgot  that  he 
had  a  duty  to  perform,"  and  the  equally  un- 
fortunate '■  monks  of  Magdalen"  whose  "con- 
versation stagnated  in  a  round  of  College 
business,  Tory  politics,  personal  anecdotes,  and 
private  scandal,"  and  whose  "  dull  but  deep 
potations  excused  the  brisk  intemperance  of 
youth." 

The  eighteenth  century  was  —  till  tow-ards 
its  close  —  to  some  extent  a  period  of  academic 
torpor  or  decadence  all  over  Europe.  (See 
Eighteenth  Century,  etc.)  But  it  is  probable 
that  no  University  ever  sank  quite  so  low  or 
began  its  revival  so  late  as  the  University  of 
Oxford.  That  revival  corresponds  pretty  ex- 
actly with  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  I  propose  to  enumerate  a  few  of 
the  facts  which  may  be  regarded  in  part  as 
symptoms,  in  part  as  causes,  of  this  extraor- 
dinary decay.     It  will  be  observed  that  most 
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of  them  spring  from  defects  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  University  which  date  back  in 
many  cases  to  the  early  Middle  Ages,  and 
which  successive  Parliaments  and  Govern- 
ments had  never  made  the  slightest  attempt 
to  correct  or  reform. 

(1)  The  fundamental  defect  in  the  consti- 
tution of  Universities  of  the  Parisian  type  was 
the  absence  of  proper  salaries  for  the  teach- 
ing bod}'.  Everywhere  the  defect  had  some- 
how to  be  remedied,  nowhere  was  it  remedied 
so  badly  and  so  imperfectly  as  in  the  English 
Universities.  The  few  professorial  endow- 
ments supplied  by  Henry  VIII  or  private 
benefactors  became,  with  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  money,  increasingly  inadequate.  It 
became  difficult  to  insist  even  on  continuous 
residence;  in  some  cases  the  lectures  ceased 
to  be  given.  It  appears  that  about  the  year 
1800  fifteen  out  of  twenty  professors  offered 
lectures  of  some  kind,  but  in  some  cases  they 
had  to  be  abandoned  for  want  of  an  audience 
(Vindication  of  Magdalen  College,  1800). 
The  Regius  Professors  continued  to  be  paid 
their  £40  per  annum  till  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  rest  of  the  teaching 
was  left  to  the  Colleges. 

(2)  College  Tutors  were  chosen  from  Fel- 
lows of  each  College.  But  fellowships  were 
never  intended  to  remunerate  teachers.  The 
legal  restriction  in  many  cases  to  particular 
dioceses  or  counties,  or  a  non-legal  tradition  of 
electing  solely  from  the  College,  narrowed  the 
field  from  which  Fellows  could  be  chosen. 
Consequently  Tutors  could  not  always  be 
efficient,  and  the  medieval  restriction  on  mar- 
riage remained;  even  when  there  were  no 
clerical  restrictions  on  Fellowships,  it  was  the 
tradition  that  Tutors  should  be  in  holy  orders. 
The  abler  the  man,  the  more  certain  he  was 
after  a  few  years  of  residence  to  go  off  to  be 
Tutor  to  a  nobleman's  son  or  to  take  a  benefice 
in  the  gift  of  the  College.  Teaching  was  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  young  men  who  did  not 
intend  to  make  a  profession  of  teaching. 
Though,  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  we  sometimes  find  a  systematic 
division  of  subjects  and  classes  among  College 
Praelectors,  the  tendency  was  more  and  more 
to  leave  the  teaching  of  the  undergraduate 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  his  own  Tutor.  No- 
body could  be  efficient  in  all  sulijects;  the 
result  was  the  restriction  of  teaching  to  a  few 
subjects  —  those  which  the  average  tutor 
knew  best.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  little  was  taught  but  the  classics  and 
a  little  Logic.  The  average  standard  was  low. 
The  complaint  that  he  had  been  fined  twopence 
for  not  attending  a  lecture  which  was  not 
worth  a  penny,  was  Samuel  Johnson's  testimony 
to  his  own  Tutor's  competency;  and  his 
experience  was  not  exceptional.  In  reading 
the  biographies  and  other  records  of  the 
period,  one  is  often  astonished  at  the  amount 
of  learning  and  serious  study  which  was  to  be 


found  in  Oxford  even  at  its  worst,  but  it  it 
nearly  always  the  studies  which  a  select  few 
of  the  Fellows  carried  on  without  reference 
to  teaching,  and  which  a  select  few  of  the  un- 
dergraduates carried  on  in  their  own  rooms 
without  any  regard  to  the  requirements  of  lec- 
tures or  examinations. 

(3)  If  the  Tutors  were  inefficient,  still  less 
were  the  bulk  of  the  Fellows  not  engaged  in 
tuition  really  fit  for  the  higher  studies  which 
they  were  supposed  to  be  pursuing;  and  there 
was  little  inducement  to  become  so.  The  part 
of  the  Laudian  Statutes  which  related  to  the 
studies  in  the  higher  faculties,  and  even  to 
those  studying  for  B.A.,  soon  became  obsolete; 
and  eventually  a  few  months '  residence  was 
all  that  was  required  between  B.A.  and 
M.A.  For  the  majority,  the  real  education 
of  unendowed  students  ended  with  the  B.A. 
degree.  Even  in  the  case  of  Fellows,  excuses 
for  non-residence  came  to  be  more  and  more 
freely  accepted.  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  had  come  to  be  understood  that,  at 
least  after  taking  his  M.A.  degree,  a  Fellow 
was  allowed  to  be  resident  or  non-resident  as 
he  pleased,  and  nothing  whatever  interfered 
with  the  idleness  of  those  who  chose  to  stay 
in  Oxford.  At  some  colleges  —  especially 
All  Souls  and  New  College  —  the  practice 
of  "corrupt  resignation,"  —  i.e.  a  Fellow  be- 
ing allowed  to  take  a  bribe  from  a  man  who 
wanted  to  succeed  him  —  added  to  the  abuse 
by   closing  the  fellowships  to  poor  men. 

(4)  The  area  from  which  students  would  be 
drawn  was  narrowed  by  the  close  connection 
of  the  University  with  the  established  Church. 
The  requirement  of  subscription  to  the  thirty- 
nine  Articles  by  every  undergraduate  at  the 
age  of  si.xteen,  was  not  removed  when  religious 
toleration  was  established  in-  the  country  at 
large.  The  fact  that  there  was  more  religious 
liberty  in  England  than  in  most  continental 
countries,  and  consequently  more  dissenters 
from  the  State  Church,  only  increased  the 
number  of  the  excluded.  Moreover,  as  the 
Universities  practically  ceased  to  educate 
for  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine,  the 
class  which  required  a  university  education 
was  smaller  than  elsewhere.  The  Church 
(in  which  the  profession  of  the  higher  school- 
master was  virtually  included)  was  the  only 
career  for  which  the  University  made  any 
attempt  to  educate;  and  the  medieval  tradi- 
tion remained  by  which  a  course  in  Arts  was 
practi<'ally  the  only  education  received  by  the 
l)ulk  of  the  clergy,  though  a  few  Divinity 
lectures  were  usually  given  to  all  under- 
graduates in  college.  The  exi)ensiveness  of 
the  colleges,  except  for  the  foundationers  and 
the  despised  class  of  servitors,  and  their  grow- 
ing reput;ition  for  idleness  and  inefficiency 
aggravated  the  evil.  They  fell  into  disfavor 
with  the  more  strenuous  and  progressive 
cUusses.  The  mimber  of  undergraduates  at  Ox- 
ford at  the  cnil  (]f  the  eighteenth  century  was 
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much  smaller  than  it  had  hcoii  at  the  bogin- 
ning  of  it.  By  that  tinu;  tli(^  benefits  of  a 
University  education  were  practi(!ally  confined 
to  the  future  clergy,  the  sons  of  the  landed 
gentry,  and  a  very  small  section  of  the  pro- 
fessional class  which,  with  or  without  assist- 
ance from  the  foundations,  eoulil  afTord  such 
a  luxury  before  beginning  their  training  for 
the  bar  (in  England  a  very  small  profession), 
or  medicine,  or  the  like. 

("))  The  examinations  prescribed  by  the 
Laudian  Statutes  had  become  a  |)ure  faree. 
The  candidate  was  allowed  to  choose  his  own 
examiners;  he  could  thus  select  a  couph'  of 
young  M.A.'s  whom  he  entert.ained  at  a  feast 
the  night  before.  The  examiners  were  ex- 
pected to  ask,  and  did  ask,  traditional  ques- 
tions, the  answers  to  which  the  undergraduates 
had  learned  by  heart  from  "  schemes  "  or 
little  books  provided  for  the  purpose  a  few 
days  before  the  examination.  The  disputa- 
tions and  other  conditions  required  for  the 
degrees  —  higher  and  lower  —  had  ecjually 
degenerated  into  the  purest  formalities  when 
they    were    not  "dispensed"  liy   Congregation. 

Revival  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  —  To 
those  who  look  back  upon  the  condition  of 
the  University  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  wonder  is  that  the  dry  bones 
should  ever  have  lived  again.  It  is  vain  to 
speculate  on  the  causes  of  the  revival  which 
first  showed  itself  in  the  first  years  of  the 
century:  some  may  suggest  the  French  Revo- 
lution, others  the  indirect  effects  of  the  religious 
revival  which  dates  back  to  Wesley;  or  it 
may  be  that  the  very  extremity  of  the  dis- 
ease awakened  in  the  minds  of  a  few  able  men 
a  sense  that  something  must  be  done  to  cure  it. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  eighteenth  century  was 
a  period  of  progressive  decay,  the  nineteenth 
century  one  of  reform.  The  era  of  reform 
must  be  divided  into  two  portions.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  century  the  reform  came 
wholly  from  within;  there  was  a  revival  of 
learning,  of  education,  and  of  religion,  with 
little  change  of  machinery;  what  changes 
did  take  place  were  initiated  by  the  Uni- 
versity itself.  During  the  second  half  of  the 
century  the  reforms  were  largely  imposed  upon 
the  University  from  without,  i.e.  by  Parlia- 
ment, at  the  instigation  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  reforming  party  within,  but  in  ways 
to  which  the  University  as  a  whole  would 
never  have  consented. 

Reform  began  in  ISOO  with  the  "  new  Exam- 
ination Statute  "  which  substituted  a  real 
Examination  in  place  of  the  old  pretence  of 
one.  Competent  examiners  were  appointed 
by  the  University;  a  certain  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency was  required  for  what  was  now  called 
a  "  pass  degree,"  while  a  list  was  published 
of  those  who  had  taken  "  honors,  "  divided 
into  two  or  (from  1808)  three  classes;  a  fourth 
class  was  added  in  1831.  There  were  two 
lists  of  honors  —  one    of    those  who    had  dis- 


tinguished themselves  in  lillcria  hummiiorihus 
(i.e.  classics,  ancient  history,  ancient  atMl  mod- 
ern i)hilosophy)  and  one  in  Disci ijiiin-t  Mathc- 
matici-f  et  Phyxicis.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  improvement  which  soon  began  to 
take  place  in  the  industry  of  undergraduates, 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  and  in  the 
tone  of  life  among  the  seniors  has  been  chiefly 
due,  directly  or  in<lirectly,  to  the  stimulus 
su])])lied  by  these  examinations,  especially  by 
the  competition  for  honors  between  Colleges 
and  indiviiluals.  High  honors  soon  became 
so  much  esteemed  by  the  general  public  that 
a  First-class  —  still  more,  what  was  then  called 
a  "double  first"  [i.e.  in  classics  and  mathe- 
matics) —  was  supposed  to  mark  a  man  out  for 
distinction  in  (^hurch  or  State,  and  the  fact 
that  he  had  taken  one  was  still  remembered 
to  his  credit  when  he  had  become  a  Prime 
Minister  or  an  Archbishop.  The  number  of 
"  honour  men  "  was  at  first  small;  they  have 
now  increased  till  they  are  more  numerous 
than  the  "  pass  men." 

Owing  perhaps  in  part  to  the  new  examina- 
tions, a  few  Colleges  began  to  attend,  as  they 
had  never  done  before,  to  merit  in  the  election 
to  fellowships  and  scholarships.  Balliol  laid 
the  foundation  of  its  future  distinction  by 
opening  its  scholarships  to  competition  among 
all  comers.  Oriel  did  the  same  with  its  fel- 
lowships; and  an  Oriel  fellowship  became  the 
blue  ribbon  of  the  University.  The  growth 
of  the  "  first  Oriel  school  "  —  a  group  of  men 
of  mildly  rationalistic  or  liberal  tendencies  — 
is  the  first  sign  of  reviving  intellectual  life. 
Bishop  Copleston  (Provost  1814-1828),  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  and  Bishop  Hampden  are 
its  best  remembered  representatives.  They 
were  soon  succeeded  by  the  "  second  Oriel 
school,"  from  which  sprang  the  religious  move- 
ment in  the  Church  of  England  known  as 
the  "  Tractarian "  or  "Oxford"  movement, 
which  began  about  the  year  1833.  (See 
Keisle,  John;  New-.m.^n,  John  Henry.)  Re- 
actionary as  were  its  intellectual  tendencies, 
the  movement  did  lead  to  a  revival  of  serious 
theological  study;  and,  if  it  absorbed  the 
tutors  in  theological  controversy  too  much  to 
make  for  educational  efficiency,  it  at  least 
produced  a  higher  standard  of  personal  be- 
havior and  tutorial  duty;  while  its  increas- 
ingly Roman  tendencies  stimulated  a  liberal 
reaction  which  was  in  sympathy  with  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  University  reform  outside. 
When  Newman  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  1845,  this  liberal  tendency  was 
powerfully  reenforced.  "  If  any  Oxford  man 
had  gone  to  sleep  in  1840  and  had  woke  up 
again  in  18.50,"  says  Mark  Pattison  (Memoirs, 
p.  244),  "  he  would  have  found  himself  in  a 
totally  new  world.  In  1840  we  were  in  Old 
Tory  Oxford,  not  somnolent  because  it  was 
fiercely  debating,  as  in  the  days  of  Henry  IV, 
its  eternal  Church  question.  ...  In  1850 
all  this  was  suddenly  changed  as  if  by  the  wand 
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of  a  magician.  .  .  .  Very  free  opinions  on 
all  subjects  were  rife.  ...  A  restless  fever 
of  change  had  spread  through  the  colleges  — 
the  wonder-working  phrase  '  University  re- 
form' had  been  uttered,  and  that  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  sounds  seemed  to  breathe 
new  life  into  us.  We  against  reform!  Why, 
it  was  the  very  thing  we  had  been  longing  for; 
we  were  ready  to  reform  a  great  deal  —  every- 
thing —  onlj'  shew  us  how  to  set  about  it  and 
give  us  the  necessary  powers." 

Reform  Period.  —  University  Reform  Act, 
1854.  —  The  exertions  of  the  Reformers  inside 
and  outside  the  University  at  last  led  to  an 
Act  of  Parliament  which  appointed  a  body  of 
Commissioners  with  power  to  inquire  and 
make  recommendations  for  the  reform  of  the 
University.  They  presented  in  1852  a  re- 
port which  led  to  the  University  Reform  Act 
of  1854.  The  changes  introduced  by  this 
measure,  or  by  the  Executive  Commission 
appointed  under  the  act,  may  be  thus  sum- 
marized: (1)  For  the  old  "  Hebdomadal  Board  " 
of  Heads  was  substituted  a  "  Hebdomadal 
Council,"  consisting  of  the  Chancellor  (nomi- 
nally), the  Vice  Chancellor,  the  ex-Vice  Chan- 
cellor, the  two  Proctors,  and  eighteen  members 
elected  by  a  new  body  called  the  Congregation 
—  of  whom  six  must  be  Heads  of  Houses, 
six  Professors,  six  members  of  Convocation. 
(2)  The  new  "Congregation"  consisted  of  all 
resident  Doctors  and  Masters;  a  new  Statute 
has  to  be  passed  by  this  body  before  coming 
before  Convocation,  and  the  power  of  amend- 
ment is  vested  in  this  body  alone.  By  (it  is 
believed)  a  mere  oversight  the  old  Congrega- 
tion of  Regents  —  now  known  as  the  "  ancient 
House  of  Congregation  "  —  was  not  abolished, 
and  remains  the  authority  for  the  conferment 
of  ordinary  degrees  and  a  few  other  formal 
purposes.  (3)  A  certain  number  of  new  pro- 
fessorships were  founded,  and  the  endowments 
of  old  ones  increased  out  of  the  revenues  of 
certain  Colleges.  (4)  In  the  Colleges  most  of 
the  local  restrictions  for  fellowships  and 
scholarships  were  swept  away,  and  it  was 
provided  that  they  should  be  filled  by  public 
competition.  (5)  The  religious  test  was  re- 
moved as  regards  undergraduates  and  bache- 
lors, but  it  remained  for  the  degrees  which 
secured  admission  to  the  governing  body  of 
the  university.  It  was  not  till  1871  that 
"  tests  "  were  abolished  for  all  degrees  except 
those  in  Divinity,  for  fellowships,  and  for  all 
University  and  College  offices  except  those 
confined  to  clergymen. 

Internal  Reforms.  —  Reforms  from  within 
now  began  to  follow  one  another  with  great 
rapidity.  In  1852  the  classical  course  was 
broken  up  into  two  s(!ctions:  (1)  An  examin- 
ation known  as  the  First  Public  Examination, 
popularly  known  as  "  Moderations  "  because 
conducted  l)y  "  Moderators,"  which  was  al- 
most purely  classical,  taken  in  the  course  of 
the  second  year,  and  (2)  the  final  examination, 


to  which  the  name  of  Litterce  Humanorihus 
was  now  confined,  which  was  less  classical  and 
admitted  a  larger  element  of  philosophy  and 
ancient  history  than  the  old,  undivided  School. 
A  similar  division  was  effected  between  purely 
mathematical  "  Moderations "  and  a  School 
of  Mathematics  and  Phy.sics.  Other  honor 
examinations  or  "Schools"  (implying  fresh 
courses  of  study)  now  began  to  be  founded; 
their  names  up  to  the  present  are  as  follows, 
with  dates  of  the  first  examination  in  each 
case:  natural  science  (1853);  law  and  mod- 
ern history  (1853,  broken  up  into  two 
separate  schools  in  1873);  theology  (1870); 
Indian  languages  (1887),  Semitic  languages 
(1892),  now  united  as  a  school  of  Oriental 
languages;  English  literature  (1898);  modern 
languages  (1905).  Numerous  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  Pass  School,  in  which  a 
large  number  of  "  options  "  is  now  allowed. 
The  first  stone  of  the  University  Museum  was 
laid  in  1855,  and  has  been  followed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  buildings  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  students  in  natural  science  and  medicine. 
University  Commissio7i,  1881.  —  The  next 
great  legal  change  in  the  organization  of  the 
University  was  effected  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  in  1877,  and  by  the  Statutes  of  a 
Commission  appointed  under  the  Act,  which 
were  made  in  1881.  The  changes  which  now 
took  place  were  of  a  more  sweeping  kind  than 
in  1854:  (1)  The  Latin  statutes  (mostly  me- 
dieval) of  the  Colleges  were  repealed ;  concise 
and  businesslike  English  statutes  were  sub- 
stituted for  them,  while  an  easy  method  of 
subsequent  amendment  (by  Order  in  Council 
on   the   petition   of  a   College)  was   provided. 

(2)  The  life  tenure  of  fellowships  —  a  feature 
almost  peculiar  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
among  medieval  Universities;  and  the  source 
of  their  worst  abuses  —  was  abolished.  Elec- 
tions were  now  to  be  for  seven  years  in  the  case 
of  non-resident  or  "  Prize  "  fellowships,  while 
Fellows  engaged  in  educational  work  were  to 
hold  their  fellowshijjs  —  subject  to  periotlical 
reelection  —  as  long  as  they  discharged  the 
duties.  Power  was  also  given  to  elect  to 
fellowships    persons    engaged    in    "  research." 

(3)  The  requirement  of  celibacy  (which  had 
been  to  some  extent  modified  for  particular 
Colleges  by  special  enactments  of  the  late  Com- 
mission) was  abolished,  subject  to  pnvi.sion 
securing  the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of 
unmarried  Fellows  to  reside  in  College.  (4)  All 
clerical  restrictions  upon  the  election  to  head- 
ships and  feilowshiiis  (witli  the  exception 
of  Christ  Church,  whose  Head  was  also  Dean 
of  the  diocesan  Cathedral,  and  one  other 
College)  were  now  removed,  except  in  the 
case  of  one  fellow  (occasionally  two  or  three) 
who  were  usually  left  for  the  conduct  of 
the  College  services  and  the  provision  of  the- 
ological instruction.  (5)  Further  professor- 
ships were  endowed,  and  the  endowments 
of    existing    professorships    increased    by    the 
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annexation  of  a  fellowship  in  one  of  the  Col- 
leges to  the  respective  chairs,  and  by  the  im- 
position of  further  |)aynients  upon  the  College 
revenues.  (G)  t)ther  jjaynients  for  University 
purposes  were  ini])osetl  upon  the  Colleges 
(when  their  revenues  were  sufficient)  in 
l)rop()rtion  to  their  wealth.  (7)  The  value 
of  fellowships  —  hitherto  very  variable  —  was 
reduced  to  a  uniform  £200  or  (in  some  cases) 
for  fellows  engaged  in  teaching  £;iOt)  per  annum. 

Other  licform.s  (iittl  Iiistilutiunn.  —  The  ctTect 
of  these  changes  was  to  transform  the  Uni- 
versity from  a  medieval  and  largely  clerical 
institution,  or  grouj)  of  institutions,  into  a 
modern  Univ(M'sity,  and  the  body  of  College 
Tutors  into  an  independent  and  permanent 
profession.  But  the  changes  which  were 
introduced  by  i)rivate  and  extra-legal  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Colleges  before  and  after 
the  Commission  of  ISSl  were  qvute  as  impor- 
tant as  any  which  aiii)ear  upon  the  face  of 
the  Statute-book.  Private  arrangements  be- 
tween a  small  numlier  of  Colleges  for  com- 
bined or  intercollegiate  lectures  began  about 
the  year  1870,  and  were  gradually  extended 
until  virtually  all  honor-lectures  throughout 
the  Colleges  were  open  to  the  whole  University. 
The  College  Tutors  wer(>  thus  relieved  from 
the  burden  of  too  many  lectures  on  too  many 
subjects,  which  had  been  one  main  cause  of 
tutorial  inefficiency.  The  College  Tutors  w-ere 
in  fact  transformed  into  a  body  of  supple- 
mentary University  teachers.  The  arrange- 
ment eventually  obtained  a  semiofficial  rec- 
ognition from  the  University,  and  a  recent 
Statute  (1911)  has  now  definitely  organized 
the  whole  body  of  College  Tutors  and  Lec- 
turers into  "  Faculties,"  who  elect  represen- 
tatives to  sit  and  vote  with  the  Professors  as 
members  of  Faculty  Boards.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  change  and  of  the  general  widen- 
ing of  intellectual  interests,  the  old  style  of 
lecture,  which  was  mainly  a  construing  lesson, 
for  the  most  part  ilisai)])eared,  and  what  used 
to  be  called  the  "  professorial  "  manner  of 
lecturing  took  its  place.  At  the  same  time, 
by  a  spontaneous  but  rapid  evolution,  a  system 
developed  under  which  the  College  Tutor 
imparted  instruction  chiefly  by  hearing  and 
discussing  essays  with  single  pupils  or  two  or 
three  pupils  together.  The  practice  appears 
to  have  become  common  somcvv'hcre  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  — 
and  was  soon  expected  of  every  Tutor;  it 
now  constitutes  the  most  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  Oxford  education. 

A  few  other  recent  changes  may  briefly  be 
mentioned:  (1)  In  1S6S  it  was  nuide  possible 
for  students  to  keep  the  statutable  residence 
for  degrees,  and  to  obtain  at  small  expense 
the  benefits  of  University  study  without  being 
members  of  a  College  or  Hall;  there  are  now 
some  250  "  non-collegiate  students."  (2)  In  1803 
the  University  undertook,  jointly  with  Cam- 
bridge,  a' system  of  examination  for  schools 


(under  a  joint  Schools  I'^xamin.'ition  Boartl), 
and  in  1873  a  system  of  local  examinations 
(senior  and  junior)  for  boys  and  girls,  —  chiefly 
intended  for  those  who  do  not  intend  to  i)r(j- 
ceed  to  the  Universities,  —  which  lias  had  a 
marketl  effect  in  imjiroving  tlie  eflicicncy  of 
the  secondary  schools  throughout  the  country. 
(See  I'Lx.\Mii\ATio.\s.)  (3)  In  1S79  women 
began  to  be  admitted  to  College  lectures  and, 
by  iirivate  arrangement  with  the  cxannners, 
to  some  of  the  -examinations.  The  names  of 
women  first  ap[)eared  in  a  sui)plementary 
ollic'ial  class  list  in  1893.  Nearly  all  the  exam- 
inations are  now  o])en  to  women,  but  Convo- 
cation has  so  far  refused  to  admit  them  to  the 
actual  degree.  Four  Halls  for  the  residence 
of  women  students  have  been  ])r()vidc-d: 
Somervillc  College  (1879);  Lady  Margaret 
Hall  (1879:  Church  of  England);  St.  Hugh's 
Hall  (18S6);  St.  Hilda's  Hall  (1893).  (See 
Women,  Educ.\tion  of.)  (4)  A  system  of 
"  Universitj'  Extension  "  for  providing  lec- 
tures of  a  University  character  in  towns 
throughout  the  country  was  instituted 
tentatively  in  1878  and  definitely  in  ISSo; 
while  in  1909  a  system  of  "Tutorial  Classes" 
for  the  more  thorough  instruction  of  working- 
men  students  was  estaljlished  by  the  Univer- 
sity in  consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
trade-unions.     (See  University   Extension.) 

The  growth  of  special  studies  which  could 
not  conveniently  be  made  the  subject  of  an 
Honors  School  has  led  to  the  organization 
of  various  courses  which  do  not  lead  up  to  a 
degree.  The  institution  of  the  Rhodes  Schol- 
arship by  the  South  African  millionaire,  Cecil 
Rhodes,  sometime  Prime  Minister  of  Cape 
Colony,  which  enables  a  large  number  of 
American,  Colonial,  and  German  students,  often 
somewhat  older  than  the  bulk  of  English  un- 
dergraduates, to  study  in  Oxford,  has  tended 
in  the  same  direction,  and  stimulated  a  demand 
for  "postgraduate"  education.  (See  Rhodes 
Scholarships.)  The  presence  of  a  small 
number  of  former  students  in  the  "  tutorial 
classes"  also  constitutes  a  body  for  which 
the  ordinary  curriculum  is  unsuited.  These 
new  demands  have  in  part  been  met  by  the 
institution  of  a  number  of  dijilomas  accessible 
after  a  shorter  course  of  study  than  is  required 
for  the  Degrees.  The  following  courses  lead- 
ing to  Diplomas  have  so  far  been  instituted: 
anthropology;  archaeology;  economics  and 
political  science;  forestry;  geograjihy;  rural 
economy;  scientific  engineering;  and  the 
theory,  history,  and  practice  of  education. 

Present  Problems.  —  How  far  the  revolu- 
tion (if  tSSl  and  the  changes  conse(]uent  ui)on 
it  have  done  all  that  is  required  in  enabling 
the  University  to  meet  the  educational  re- 
quirements of  modern  England  is  a  question 
about  which  ())iinions  are  at  present  divided. 
Inside  and  outside  Oxford  there  are  those  who 
would  like  to  reduce  the  Colleges  to  mere 
boarding-houses,  to  pool  their  revenues,  and 
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completely  to  reorganize  the  University  on 
the  German  model.  There  arc,  of  course, 
conservatives  who  would  alter  nothing  or  be 
content  with  the  smallest  amount  of  change 
which  would  avert  a  new  Commission.  There 
is  an  intermediate  school  —  representing  per- 
haps the  largest  section  of  the  resident  teachers 
of  the  University  —  who  would  retain  the 
"  tutorial  system  "  as  the  most  characteristic 
and  the  most  successful  feature  of  the  present 
organization,  while  they  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  considerable  changes,  not  so  much  in 
the  way  of  another  violent  revolution  from 
without  as  to  give  the  actual  working  part  of 
the  University  the  power,  wliich  it  at  present 
lacks,  of  reforming  itself.  Without  attempt- 
ing a  discussion  of  proposed  remedies,  it  may 
be  convenient  briefly  to  notice  the  features  of 
the  present  system  most  subject  to  criticism: 
(1)  The  University  is  governed  in  an  extraor- 
dinary and  (except  at  Cambridge)  unpar- 
alleled manner.  Through  the  changes  in  the 
method  of  taking  the  B.A.  degree,  nothing  has 
been  done  to  make  the  iVI.A.  a  reahty;  that 
degree  is  still  accessible  to  the  B.A.'s  of  a  cer- 
tain standing  and  on  the  payment  of  fees 
without  any  examination.  Even  "  Congre- 
gation" —  composed  of  resident  M.A.'s  — 
includes  many  casual  residents  in  Oxford  who 
may  have  taken  no  more  than  a  pass  degree, 
and  have  no  official  position  in  the  University 
or  any  College,  while  the  supreme  governing 
body  of  the  University  still  consists  of  all 
M.A.'s,  resident  or  non-resident,  who  qualify 
by  the  payment  of  a  small  fee.  A  summons 
from  the  conservative  wirepullers  in  Oxford 
can  always  be  trusted  to  bring  up  a  few  hun- 
dred Masters  —  largely  country  clergymen  — 
to  defeat  the  schemes  which  have  commended 
themselves  to  the  majority  of  the  teaching 
body.  The  rejection  of  a  proposal  to  abolish 
"  compulsory  Crreek  "  in  Responsions  for 
students  intending  to  graduate  in  mathematics 
or  natural  science  is  the  most  recent  exploit 
of  this  legislative  mob.  (2)  Although  of  late 
years  an  increasing  number  of  fellowships 
have  been  bestowed  upon  persons  engaged  in 
educational  work  or  "  research,"  a  consider- 
able number  of  non-resident  or  "  idle  "  Fel- 
lows remain.  Whereas  with  the  reformers  of 
1881  one  of  the  chief  objects  was  to  use  the 
fellowships  as  a  means  to  starting  men  in  pro- 
fessions instead  of  providing  inducement  to 
"  hang  about  "  Oxford,  it  is  now  widely  felt 
that  this  was  not  the  purpose  for  which  Uni- 
versities and  Colleges  were  endowed.  (3)  A 
large  portion  of  College  revenues  is  devoted  to 
granting  scholarships  —  mostly  of  £80  for  four 
years  —  often  to  the  sons  of  more  or  less 
wealthy  parents.  (4)  The  Commissioners  of 
1881  —  elderly  men  educated  on  the  old  sys- 
tem—  had  little  sympathy  with  the  modern 
conception  of  a  llniversity  as  an  institution 
not  only  for  teaching,  but  for  the  promotion 
of  research  and  learned  work.     In  the  subjects 


largely  studied  by  undergraduates  there  are 
some  two  or  three  Professors  for  twenty  or 
thirty  College  teachers  engaged  in  the  same 
stud}'.  These  men  are  often  so  hard  worked 
that  they  have  insufficient  leisure  to  do  any- 
thing considerable  in  the  way  of  research  and 
learned  production;  the  chances  of  succeeding 
to  a  professorship,  even  at  fifty  or  sixty,  are 
small,  and  there  is  little  other  encouragement 
to  such  work.  Further,  the  College  Tutors 
begin  their  work  too  early  and  without  ade- 
quate preparation,  —  often  in  the  very  year 
after  they  have  finished  their  own  B.A.  course. 

(5)  There  are  complaints  of  the  tyranny  of 
examinations.  Some  would  like  to  supplant 
or  supplement  them  by  the  requirement  of 
"  dissertations  "  and  the  more  direct  training 
in  the  methods  of  original  research  which  such 
a  requirement  would  stimulate,  while  others 
would  prefer  to  provide  for  the  encourage- 
ment  of   such  work   by  postgraduate   study. 

(6)  There  is  a  want  of  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination between  the  various  University 
authorities  concerned  with  finance,  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  Colleges.  (7)  There  are 
the  long-standing  complaints  as  to  the  expen- 
siveness  of  the  Colleges,  and  the  virtual  ex- 
clusion of  poor  men  from  their  advantages. 
Among  the  most  advanced  reformers  it  seems 
to  be  considered  that  University  and  College 
revenues  should  chiefly  be  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port and  education  of  workingmen  students. 

The  return  to  power  of  a  Liberal  Government, 
with  an  enormous  majority  at  its  l)ack,  in  1906 
stimulated  the  outcry  for  University  reform. 
The  moderate  reformers  within  the  University 
were  encouraged  to  make  an  effort  for  such 
"reform  from  within"  as  would  avert  the 
necessity  for  a  Commission.  The  present 
Chancellor,  Earl  Curzon,  seconded  their  ef- 
forts and  published  a  book  in  which  he  made 
various  suggestions.  Reforms  for  legislation 
more  or  less  on  the  lines  proposed  by  him  have 
been  introduced  by  Council.  Some  of  them 
have  been  rejected;  others  are  still  under  dis- 
cussion. The  great  obstacles  to  reform  from 
within  are  the  fact  that  some  of  the  changes 
most  generally  demanded  —  such  as  a  dimin- 
ished expenditure  on  non-resident  Fellows  and 
scholars  who  can  come  to  the  University  with- 
out assistance  —  require  a  unanimity  among 
twenty  independent  governing  bodies  which 
has  so  far  not  been  secured,  while  the  cum- 
brousness,  ultraconservatism,  and  ignorance 
of  the  uhimate  governing  body  of  the  Univer- 
sity make  it  improbable  that  any  consideralile 
proposals  for  reform  will  pass  into  a  Statute, 
even  when  they  are  recommended  to  them  by 
a  leading  conservative  statesman  whom  they 
have  themselves  elected  to  the  headsliii)  of  the 
University.  If  this  article  is  maintained,  par- 
liamentary intervention  is  sooner  or  later  in- 
evitable. Meainvliile  reformers  may  console 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that  now,  as  in 
the  past,  some  of  the  advances  most  needed 
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in  the  studies,  the  teacliiug,  and  the  sonoral 
tone  of  Oxford  ina.v  he  —  and  to  a  lai^e  extent 
are  bein;;  —  carried  out  by  the  silent  develo])- 
nieiit  of  public  opinion  arnonR  that  much 
criticized  body  of  men,  the  College  Tutors, 
who  are  still  taking  the  largest  share  in  the  real 
work  of   the    University. 

There  arc  now  57  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity, over  50  university  readers  and  lecturers 
(but  some  of  these  are  also  college  tutors,  etc.), 
nearly  200  college  tutors  and  lecturers,  and 
nearly  3000  undergraduate  students  in  resi- 
dence, and  about  150  resident  B.A.'s  still 
largely  engaged  in  study.  The  number  of 
women  students  in  Oxford  (unmatriculated) 
is  341.  H.  K. 

See  Student  Life;    Degrees. 
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PACIFIC,  COLLEGE  OF  THE,  SAN  JOSE, 
CAL.  —  An  institution  of  higher  learning 
situated  in  College  Park,  halfway  between  the 
towns  of  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara.  The 
institution  was  the  pioneer  Protestant  college 
of  California.  The  first  charter  was  granted 
in  1851,  and  the  school  was  opened  in  Santa 
Clara,  May  21,  1851.  In  1871  it  was  removed 
to  its  present  location.  The  college  owns  a 
tract  on  the  Alameda,  which  will  be  used 
for  the  erection  of  other  college  buildings. 
Though  previous  to  1911  a  universitj'  in  name, 
the  institution  has  never  attempted  to  do 
more  than  college  work.  However,  in  the 
decade  of  the  fifties  it  established  the  first 
medical  school  in  the  state.  This  school  later 
became  incorporated  as  the  Cooper  Medical 
School  of  San  Francisco,  which  in  time  was 
acquired  by  the  trustees  of  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University.  Throughout  its  history 
the  college  has  been  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  is  in 
no  sense  sectarian.  As  early  as  1S52  the  col- 
lego  voted  to  admit  women  to  its  courses.  As 
integral  parts  of  the  institution  until  June, 
1911,  were  the  preparatory  and  music  and  art 
departments.  On  the  date  named  these  de- 
partments were  separatelj'  organized  under 
the  same  president  and  trustees,  and  are  now 
known  as  College  Park  Academy  and  Pacific 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  Art,  respectively. 
The  library  and  laboratory  facilities  are  such 
as  to  enable  students  to  pursue  thoroughly 
all  the  regular  college  courses  and  to  do  the 
fundamental  work  looking  toward  higher 
special  training  in  the  professions,  teaching, 
and  engineering.  Entrance  and  graduation 
requirements  are  equal  with  those  of  the  other 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  state.  The 
college  faculty  numbers  twcntj'-two.  The 
enrollment  in  the  college  is  134,  and  in  Col- 
lege Park  Academy  and  Pacific  Conservatory 
210,  making  a  total  of  344.  J.  W.  H. 

PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY,  FOREST  GROVE, 
OREGON.  —  Was  organized  in  18.54  under 
Congregational  auspices,  but  it  is  not  subject 
to  denominational  control.  Tulatin  Academy, 
out  of  which  the  college  develojied,  was 
granted  a  charter  in   1849.     Rev.   Sidney  H. 
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Marsh,  D.D.,  was  its  first  President  and  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  the  institution  for 
twenty-six  years.  Pacific  University  is  frankly 
a  college  and  makes  no  university  pretensions, 
but  because  of  legal  difficulties  is"  still  required 
to  use  the  original  title.  It  requires  fifteen 
units  for  entrance,  and  a  full  four-years'  course 
for  the  Baccalaureate  degree.  It  confers 
the  degree  of  M.A.  for  one  year  of  graduate 
work  above  the  A.B.  course  and  the  presen- 
tation of  an  acceptable  thesis.  The  total 
value  of  campus  and  buildings  is  $198,000  and 
the  cash  endowment  is  $245,000.  The  faculty 
numbers  twenty-seven,  and  there  are  250 
students  in  all  departments.  W.  W.  P. 

PACIOLI,     LUCA     (also    PACIUOLO).  — 

Mathematician,  known  from  his  birthplace  as 
Fra  Luca  di  Borgo  San  Sepolcro.  He  was  a 
prominent  writer  on  mathematics  about  the 
year  1500.  The  name  appears  in  one  of  his 
works  as  Pacioli,  but  the  family  name  was 
Paciuolo,  so  that  both  spellings  are  given  in 
the  histories  of  mathematics.  He  was  born 
at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  in  Tuscany,  about 
1445,  and  died  in  1515.  He  was  the  first  man 
in  modern  times  to  publish  in  printed  form  a 
noteworthy  general  treatise  on  mathematics, 
the  SCinia  de  Arithmctica  Gcomctria  Propor- 
tioni  et  Proportionnlila,  written  in  Perugia  in 
1487  and  published  at  Venice  in  1494,  a  second 
edition  appearing  posthumously  in  1523.  He 
went  to  Venice  in  1464  and  acted  as  a  tutor 
in  the  household  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  re- 
maining there  until  1471,  when  he  went  to 
Rome.  About  this  time  he  entered  the  Minor- 
ite order,  but  continued  his  work  as  a  teacher. 
In  1476  he  wrote  a  work  on  mathematics  for 
his  pupils  in  Perugia,  but  it  was  never  printed. 
In  14S1,  while  teaching  at  Zara,  he  wrote  an- 
other, but  that  is  also  lost.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  essential  features  of  both 
of  these  works  appeared  in  his  Suma  of  1494. 
From  1471  to  1476  he  traveled  extensively 
{per  diuersi  paesi  ce  conuenxdo  peregrinando, 
as  he  says)  and  may  possibly  have  gone  to 
the  Orient.  His  Suma  is  a  large  treatise, 
containing  about  all  that  was  known  of  al- 
gebra, geometry,  and  arithmetic  at  the  time 
it  appeared.  From  1496  to  1499  he  was  teach- 
ing in  Milan,  and  in  1497  he  wrote  his  Divina 
Pruportione,  publishing  this  at  Venice  in  1509. 
He  also  published  an  edition  of  Euclid  (Venice, 
1509).  Other  manuscripts  of  liis  are  extant, 
but  no  others  have  been  published. 

D.  E.  S. 

PACKARD,      FREDERICK     ADOLPHUS 

(1794-1867).  — Founder  of  American  Sun- 
day School  journalism;  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  in  1814,  and  engaged  in  jour- 
nalism and  public  life.  He  was  editor  of 
the  Sunday  School  Magazine,  the  Sunday 
School  Journal,  and  the  Youth's  Penny 
Gazette.     Besides   numerous   articles   on   Sun- 


day School  teaching,  his  publications  include 
Union  Bible  Dictionary  (1837),  The  Teacher 
Taught  (1839),  The  Teacher  Teaching  (1851), 
Life  of  Robert  Owen  (1866),  and  Public  Schools 
of  the   United  States  {lS6(i).  W.  S.  M. 

See  Sunday  Schools. 

PADERBORN,  UNIVERSITY  OF,  WEST- 
PHALIA, PRUSSLA.  — Established  by  Prince- 
Bishop  Theodore  of  Fiirstenberg  in  "the  year 
1614.  Like  a  number  of  other  German  uni- 
versities, it  owed  its  origin  to  a  Jesuit  college, 
such  an  institution  having  been  founded  in 
Padcrborn  in  1592.  The  university  consisted 
only  of  a  theological  (Catholic)  and  a  philosoph- 
ical faculty,  and  belongs  to  the  group  of  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  that  were  dis- 
banded in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  its  doors  being  closed  in  1819. 

R.  T.,  Jr. 

See  Jesus,  Societt  of.  Educational  Work 
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Freisen,  J.     Die   UninersilUt  Paderborn.     (Padcrborn, 
1S98.) 

PADUA,     UNIVERSITY     OF,     ITALY.  — 

A  studitim  generate  was  established  at  Padua 
in  1222,  although  it  may  be  that  law  was 
taught  there  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  origin  of  Padua  Uni- 
versity was  the  secession  of  the  students 
and  professors  as  a  result  of  dissensions  with 
the  city  authorities.  But  that  matters  were 
not  so  satisfactory  at  Padua  is  indicated 
by  a  contract  of  1228  between  students  and 
the  city  authorities  to  move  to  Vercelli. 
From  this  it  appears  that  already  at  that 
date  there  were  from  2500  to  3000  students 
at  Padua,  and  this  university  was  not  af- 
fected in  spite  of  the  migration  of  a  number 
to  Vercelli.  Between  1237  and  1260  a  de- 
cline set  in,  and  the  university  practically 
ceased  to  exist  owing  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
Ezzelini.  A  second  migration  from  Bologna 
gave  Padua  a  new  start,  statutes  were  drawn 
up,  and  a  Papal  Bull  was  granted  in  1264 
by  Urban  IV  and  was  confirmed  in  1346  by 
Clement  IV.  The  municipal  authorities  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  success  of  the  univer- 
sity. The  most  important  faculty  was  for 
a  long  time  the  legal;  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  medicine  grew  up  gradually.  In  1363 
a  theological  faculty  was  sanctioned  by  Pope 
Urban  V.  Padua  reached  the  highest  point  of 
her  fame  and  success  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  and  even  surpassed  Bologna. 
It  was  an  important  center  of  the  Renaissance 
studies  and  on  that  account  attracted  many 
foreign  students,  although  the  law  students 
still  predominated.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  university  declined  rapidly  and  did 
not  attain  to  any  importance  until  the  na- 
tionalization  of   Italy,   although  efforts   were 
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made  to  revive  it  under  the  Austrian  rule. 
There  are  at  present  the  folh)\vinj>;  faculties: 
law;  niedicine  and  surgery;  niatheniatical, 
I)hysical,  and  natural  sciences;  philosophy 
and  letters.  Resides  these  there  are  schools 
of  engineering  and  pharmacy,  and  a  course 
for  training  of  teachers.  The  enrollment 
in  1910-11  was  1383,  of  whom  400  were  in 
the  faculty  of  law. 

Sec  It.\ly,  Education  is. 
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PAGE,  DAVID  PERKINS  (1.S10-1S4S). — 
Loader  in  the  normal  school  movement  and 
author  of  the  most  popular  educational  book 
IHihlished  in  the  United  States;  born  in  Epping, 
N.H.,  the  4th  of  July,  1810.  He  got  his 
schooling  in  the  district  schools  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  at  the  Ham])ton  Academy.  At 
nineteen  years  of  age  he  began  his  career  as 
teacher  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  and  three  years 
later  he  was  elected  vice-principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Newburyport.  His  address  on 
"  Duties  of  Parents  and  Teachers,"  read  before 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  in  Au- 
gust, 1838,  Horace  Mann  declared  the  finest 
educational  paper  that  had  been  read  before 
that  association  during  its  eight  years  of  exist- 
ence. During  the  ne.xt  six  years  Page  con- 
tributed regularly  to  the  Common  School 
Journal  edited  by  Horace  Mann,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  various  educational  meetings 
organized  by  Mr.  Mann  in  Massachusetts  and 
Henry  Barnard  in  Connecticut. 

With  the  opening  of  the  normal  school  at 
Albany  (the  first  in  New  York)  in  1844,  Page 
was  selected  as  principal  upon  the  hearty 
recommendation  of  Mann  and  Barnard.  But 
the  new  institution  met  with  a  storm  of  oppo- 
sition. "  The  newspapers  ridiculed  and  de- 
nounced it.  They  invented  all  kinds  of  false- 
hoods about  Mr.  Page,  and  in  many  ways 
misrepresented  the  school  and  its  work.  The 
politicians  were  against  it,  and  the  teachers 
of  the  state  had  no  love  for  the  school  or  its 
Massachusetts  principal."  With  each  ses- 
sion of  the  state  assembly  the  politicians  en- 
deavored to  abolish  the  school;  but  Mr.  Page 
visited  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  state  and  ex- 
plained the  purpose  of  the  normal  school. 
"  His  presence  carried  conviction  and  won 
allegiance.  His  speeches  turned  the  tide,  and 
pulilic  sentiment  favored  the  school."  But  he 
exhausted  his  physical  power.s  in  his  efforts  to 
save  the  school,  and  he  died  in  his  thirty- 
eighth  year  on  the  1st  of  January,  1848. 

Mr.  Page  took  an  active  part  in  institutes 


and  other  educational  gatherings  in  New 
York  Slate  as  he  had  previously  done  in  Ma.s- 
sachusetts.  Horace  Mann  remarks  concern- 
ing his  public  lecturing,  "  He  possessed  that 
rare  quality,  so  indisixMisable  to  an  orator,  the 
power  to  think  standing  on  his  feet  and  before 
folks." 

Besides  the  essay  on  "  Duties  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,"  6000  copies  of  which  Horace  Mann 
had  printed  and  distributed  to  the  teachers 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Page's  only  published 
writing  is  his  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 
published  in  1847.  "  No  other  book  on  the 
subject  of  education,"  writes  Albert  E.  Win- 
ship,  "  has  been  read  by  so  many  American 
teachers  through  so  many  years."  At  the 
time  of  the  expiration  of  the  copyright  (1SS9) 
more  than  100,000  copies  of  the  book  had 
been  sold;  and  with  the  expiration  of  the 
copyright  three  new  American  editions  ap- 
peared. Probably  no  other  American  book 
on  education  has  so  much  claim  to  be  consid- 
ered a  classic.  W.  S.  M. 

References:  — 
B.\RN.\RD,   Henry.     American  Journal  of    Education, 

Vol.   V,   pp.   811-826. 
Phelps,  W.   F.      David  P.   Page.      (Now  York,   1892.) 
WiNSHip,     Albert     E.     Great     American     Educators. 

(New  York,   1900.) 

PAGE,     EDUCATION     OF     THE.  —  See 

Chiv.^lric  Education;  Gentry  and  Nobles, 
Education  of. 

PAIDOLOGY.  —  See  Child  Study. 

PAIN.  —  This  is  now  regarded  as  the  sensa- 
tion that  arises  on  stimulation  of  a  particular 
point  or  nerve  end  on  the  skin.  It  was  earlier 
thought  to  arise  from  overstimulation  of  any 
sense  organ.  According  to  von  Frey  there 
are  on  the  average  from  100  to  200  pain  spots 
to  the  square  centimeter.  They  are  about 
ten  times  as  numerous  as  the  pressure  spots, 
and  are  about  1000  times  as  difficult  to  excite. 
That  pain  spots  are  distinct  has  been  shown, 
not  merely  by  mapping  the  spots,  but  also 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  tissues 
(the  conjunctiva  and  cornea)  where  there  are 
pain  spots  but  no  pressure  spots,  and  others 
(the  inside  of  the  cheek)  where  there  are  pres- 
sure spots  but  no  pain  spots.  Von  Frey  con- 
jectures that  the  free  nerve  endings  are  the 
sense  organs  of  pain.  W.  B.  P. 

Reference:  — 

Angell.  J.   R.     Psychology.     (New  York,   1900.) 

PAIN  AND  PLEASURE.  —  See  Epicure- 
anis.m;    Hedonism. 

PAINTING.  —  See  Art,  Study  of. 

PALACE  SCHOOLS.  —  That  type  of 
schools  which  in  imitation  of  the  Palace  Schools 
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of  Charles  the  Great  were  frequently  attached 
formally  or  informally  to  the  courts  of  kings 
or  the  households  of  nobles.  See  Alcuin; 
Charlemagne  and  Education;  Gentry 
AND  Nobles,  Education  of;  Guarino,  dei 
GuARiNi;      Renaissance     and      Education; 

VlTTORINO   da   FelTRE. 

PAL.SSTRA  (iroXai'o-Tpa).  —  A  school  in- 
tended for  the  physical  training  of  boys,  over 
the  age  of  seven,  which  played  an  important 
part  in  Greek  education   (q.v.). 

References:  — 
Freeman.    K.      Schools    of    Hellas.      (London,     1908.) 
Grasberger,   L.      Erzichtirig   and    Unterrichi  iin  klas- 
sischen  AUerlhum,  Vol.  I.  (Wiirzburg,  1864.) 

PALEOBOTANY.  —  See  Botany. 

PALEOGRAPHY.  —  See  Textual  Criti- 
cism;   also  Library  Service,  Training  for. 

PALEONTOLOGY.  —  The  scientific  study 
of  the  phenomena  of  life  of  past  geological 
ages.     See  Geology. 

PALERMO,  ROYAL  UNIVERSITY  OF.  — 

See  Italy,  Education  in. 

PALMER,  ALICE  FREEMAN  (1855- 
1902.)  —  Presiilent  of  Wellesley  College;  born 
at  Colesvillft,  N.Y.,  the  21st  of  February, 
1855.  She  entered  the  Windsor  Academy 
in  1865  and  graduated  in  1872.  That  year 
she  entered  the  University  of  Michigan,  where 
she  graduated  in  1876.  Miss  Freeman  was 
called  to  Wellesley  College  as  professor  of 
history  in  1879;  two  years  later  she  was  elected 
vice  president  of  the  college,  and  in  1882  she 
was  chosen  president.  This  position  she  held 
until  her  marriage  with  Professor  George  H. 
Palmer  of  Harvard  University  in  1887.  From 
1892  to  1894  she  was  dean  of  the  women's 
department  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Palmer  held  numerous  incidental  edu- 
cational posts  during  her  brief  but  brilliant 
career.  From  1889  to  the  time  of  her  death 
she  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Massachusetts  and  gave  considerable 
time  to  the  reorganization  of  the  state  normal 
schools.  She  was  active  in  the  councils  of  the 
Collegiate  Ahunnse  Association.  From  1888 
to  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  one  of  the 
trustees  of  Wellesley  College.  She  was  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Columbian  Exposition 
at  Chicago  in  189.3.  She  was  president  of 
the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Association, 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
International  Institute  for  Girls  in  Spain. 

W.  S.  M. 

See  Welle.sley  College. 

Reference:  — 
Pal.mku,  GEOu(iE  H.    The  Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer. 
(Boston,  1908.) 


PALMIERI,  MATTEO.  —  See  Renais- 
sance AND  Education. 

PALSGRAVE,  JOHN  {d.  1554).  — Eng- 
lish divine,  who  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Henry 
VIII  and  was  appointed  by  him  tutor  to 
Princess  Mary  (the  king's  sister)  and  later 
to  Henry  Fitzeroy,  Duke  of  Richmond  (the 
king's  natural  son).  Palsgrave  had  studied 
at  Cambridge,  Paris,  Louvain,  and  Oxford. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  earliest  work  giving 
the  rules  for  the  pronunciation  and  grammar 
of  the  French  language  and  a  French-English 
and  English-French  dictionary.  The  title  of 
the  work,  which  appeared  in  1530,  and  was 
printed  by  Richard  Pynson,  was  Lesdaircisse- 
vient  de  la  Languc  Francoyse,  compose  par 
maistre  Jekan  Palsgrave,  Angloys,  natyf  de 
Londrcs  el  gradue  du  Paris.  The  work  is 
still  of  value  as  a  storehouse  of  obsolete  Eng- 
lish words  and  phrases.  Another  pioneer  work 
of  Palsgrave  was  the  translation  for  school  use 
of  a  Latin  play  into  English.  This  was  the 
Acolastus  of  G.  Fullonius,  published  under  the 
title  Joannis  Palsgrave,  Londoniensis,  Ecphra- 
sis  Anglica  in  comoediam  Acolasti.  The  Com- 
edy of  Acolastus  translated  into  our  English 
tongue  after  such  manner  as  children  are  taught 
in  graini/inr  school,  first  irord  for  icord,  as  the 
Latin  lieth,  and  afterwards  according  to  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  the  Latin  sentences;  etc. 
In  the  dedication  (to  Henry  VIII)  Palsgrave 
attacks  the  prevailing  method  of  translating 
good  Latin  into  bad  and  barbarous  Latin, 
"  iniitead  of  pure  English  words  and  phrases." 
He  wishes  to  see  "  such  an  established  marriage 
between  the  two  tongues  as  may  be  .  .  . 
an  incredible  furtherance  to  attain  the  pure 
Latinity  by." 

References:  — 

Dicliuiinry  of  National  Biography. 

Watson.  Foster.      English  Grayninar  Schools  to  2660. 
(Cambridge,    1908.) 
Early    English    Writers    on    Education.      Rep.    Com. 
Ed.,    1902,   pp.   486-190.      (Washington,    1903.) 

PAMPHLETS.  —  See  Tracts,  Educa- 
tional. 

PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE.  —  Little  or  no 
facilities  were  provided  for  education  in  the 
Canal  Zone  before  the  work  was  taken  over 
by  the  United  States.  Spanish  schools  had 
existed  at  Panama  and  Colon,  and  under  the 
French  a  few  colored  teachers  had  been  im- 
ported to  look  after  the  children  of  the  laborers; 
but  as  tlie  French  had  no  right  of  government 
in  the  district,  little  i)rogress  was  made.  With 
the  arrival  of  Americans,  however,  the  demand 
for  school  facilities  soon  made  itself  felt,  but 
little  progress  could  be  made  before  more 
pressing  needs  such  as  buildings  for  dwelling 
houses  were  satisfied.  By  1907  there  were 
twenty -five  school  buildings  (eleven  for  white 
and    fourteen    for    colored    children)    in    nine- 
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teen  towns,  with  twenty-one  white  and  ei^ht- 
een  colored  teachers.  By  1909  the  number 
of  schools  had  increased  to  twenty-nine  in 
twenty-one  towns  (twelve  schools  for  G75 
white  ciiildren,  and  seventeen  schools  for  1417 
colored  chililren).  There  were  in  1909  thirty- 
live  white  teachers,  all  with  two  or  more  years 
of  successful  experience  in  the  United  States  or 
the  Canal  Zone  beyond  the  four  years  of  IiIkIi 
school  and  two  of  normal  school.  Thi' 
teachers  are  divided  into  four  classes,  receiviiiR 
respectively  §50,  SCO,  .S90,  and  $100  salary 
per  month.  In  the  colored  schools  teachers 
arc  almost  all  obtained  from  Jamaica  and  be- 
long to  the  third  and  fourth  classes.  The 
schools  are  under  the  control  of  the  Division 
of  Schools  which  appoints  a  superintendent. 
Two  supervisors,  one  for  primary  grades  and 
one  for  grammar  grades  and  high  schools,  an; 
charged  with  the  duty  of  unifying  the  work 
in  all  the  schools  and  keeping  up  a  uniform 
standard.  The  school  term  is  nine  months, 
from  October  1  to  June  30,  with  the  usual 
intermissions.  In  1909  medical  inspection 
was  introduced  for  white  children.  The 
government  supi)lies  free  textbooks  and  sta- 
tionery. School  libraries  were  first  established 
in  1907  from  the  proceeds  of  school  enter- 
tainments. The  curriculum  in  the  grades 
consists  of  reading,  English,  spelling,  arithme- 
tic, geographv,  historv,  music,  calisthenic,  and 
Spanish  (from  the  fifth  grade  up).  _  In  1908 
school  gardens  were  introduced,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  add  agriculture  and  horticulture 
to  the  curriculum.  The  chief  problems  in  the 
Canal  Zone  are  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
uniform  standards  where  the  schools  are  so 
small  and  scattered.  When  the  schools  were 
first  established,  instruction  was  practically 
individual;  since  that  time  graded  classes  are 
found  generally.  Transportation  and  consolida- 
tion have  been  introduced  both  for  elementary 
and  high  school  pupils,  e.g.  at  Ancon  and  Colon. 


A  uniform  course  of  study,  which  required 
careful  consideration  in  order  to  meet  the  local 
situation,  is  also  in  use.  Another  difficulty 
is  the  grading  of  pupils  who  are  drawn  from 
every  state  in  the  Union  and  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  parents  who  bring  so  many 
dilTerent  ideals  with  them.  Irregularity  of  at- 
tendance was  also  one  of  the  large  problems; 
the  parents  were  frequently  moved  about  along 
the  zone  and  in  many  instances  climatic  con- 
ditions prevented  regularity,  while  among 
the  colored  and  native  peoples  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  secure  regularity  without  compulsory 
attendance  laws. 

In  1907  there  were  five  high  school  pupils 
and  in  1908  this  number  rose  to  twenty,  when 
two  schools  were  established,  at  Culebra  and 
Cristobal;  another  was  added  later  at  Gatun. 
In  1909  the  three  schools  together  had  an  en- 
rollment of  only  forty-three.  The  curricu- 
lum includes  algebra,  geometry,  physical 
geographj',  general  history,  botany,  English, 
German,  French,  Spanish,  and  Latin.  Four 
subjects  are  normally  carried  by  each  pupil. 
But  the  defects  and  drawbacks  incident  to 
small  schools  are  obvious  and  the  proposal  to 
centralize  the  schools  and  transport  the  pui)ils 
was  carried  through  in  1910;  in  this  way  one 
larger  main  school,  employing  more  teachers 
and  approaching  the  standard  of  an  ordinary 
country  high  school  of  the  States,  has  been 
established  at  Gatun,  with  a  branch  or  sub- 
sidiary school  at  Ancon,  giving  first  and  second 
year  work.  The  first  high  school  commence- 
ment was  held  at  Gatun  on  June  24,  1911,  and 
there  were  two  graduates. 

The  growth  of  the  Canal  Zone  system  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  statement  (from 
Hearings  concerning  Estimates  for  the  Construc- 
tion of  the  I.Hhmian  Canal  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  191,3.  conducted  on  the  Canal  Zone  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of 
Representatives,  Sixty-second  Congress: — 


[Figures  for  1911  show  net  enrollment  of  pupils;  for  previous  years,  gross  enrollment  ] 


PtTPILS 

Teachers 

Buildings 

White 

Colored 

Total 

White 

Colored 

Total 

White 

Colored 

Total 

October  — 

mor. 

1907         

176 
721 
74.5 
9.31 
1076 

1.56.5 
2146 
1067 
906 
903 

>840 
M741 
2S67 
1S12 
1837 
1979 

23 

37 

'40 

'45 

20 

21 

S25 

>27 

'21 
■30 
43 
58 
2  65 
J  72 

11 

11 

9 

11 

14 

66 

15 

«15 

■18 
'30 

1908 

1900 

1910 

1911 

25 

27 

24 

«26 

*  Approximate;  no  annual  report. 

»  Number  authorized  Oct.  31,  1901.  During  that  month  there  were,  respectively,  thirty-seven  and 
twenty-four  teachers  employed.  ^ 

'  Number  of  teachers  authorized  Oct.  31,  1910.  During  the  month  there  were,  respectively,  forty-three 
and  twenty-four  teachers  employed. 

*  Includes  new  four-room  colored  school  building  being  erected  at  Ancon. 
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PANSOPHISM.  —  See  Encyclop^dism. 

PANPSYCHISM.  —  See  Monism. 

PANT^ffiNUS.— See  Catechetical  Schools; 
Clement  of  Alexandria. 

PANTHEISM.  —  The  philosophic  or  theolog- 
ical theory,  according  to  which  God  and  the 
Universe  are  identical.  It  has  both  a  mystic 
and  a  rationalistic  form.  Spinoza  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  typical  classic  example  of  a 
pantheistic  philosopher.  In  the  development 
of  modern  idealism  (q.v.)  in  its  absolute  form, 
thought  or  will  or  sentiency  has  often  been 
taken  to  be  the  single  ultimate  reality  manifested 
in  both  the  physical  world  and  the  finite  cen- 
ters of  consciousness  that  know  and  feel  this 
world.  These  forms  of  absolute  idealism  have 
generally  been  criticized  as  pantheistic  by  their 
opponents.  This  claim  has  been  denied  by  the 
absolutists  on  the  ground  that  instead  of  merg- 
ing individual  selves  as  unreal  in  one  absolute, 
they  have  held  that  a  kingdom  of  selves  is  nec- 
essary to  the  reality  of  the  ultimate  thought  or 
will.  Fichte  (q.v.),  however,  was  not  averse  to 
the  epithet  ethical  pantheism,  provided  it  was 
understood  to  stand  for  the  unity  of  will  from 
which  all  diversity  of  individual  moral  striving 
took  its  departure  and  in  which  it  found  its 
goal.  J.  D. 

References:  — 

Bradley,  F.  H.      Appearance  and  Reality.      (London, 

1893.) 
Fichte,  J.  G.     Destination  of  Man. 
RoYCE.  J.      The  World  and  Individual.     (New  York, 

1904.) 
Spinoza,  B.     Ethics. 

PAPE-CARPENTIER,       MME.       MARIE 

(1815-1878), —  French  educator.  Although 
having  enjoyed  only  a  common  school  educa- 
tion, and  only  just  passed  twenty  years  of 
age,  she  was  offered  the  direction  of  the  Salle 
d'asile  (to  a  certain  extent  the  precursor  of  the 
present  ecole  materndlc,  or  kindergarten)  at 
La  Fleche  (1835).  While  in  a  similar  position 
at  Le  Mans,  she  published  her  Conseils  sur  la 
direction  des  salles  d'a.nle  (1845),  which  led 
to  her  appointment  (1848)  as  head  of  the 
newly  founded  iScole  normale  maiernelle  in 
Paris,  which  was  intended  to  supply  trained 
teachers  for  kindergartens.  This  position 
she  held  for  twenty-six  years.  Mme.  Papc- 
Carpentier  was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate 
that  the  salles  d'asile  should  be  something 
more  than  mere  nurseries,  that  they  had  cer- 
tain educational  possibilities;  and  their  sub- 
sequent development  was  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  her  personal  efforts,  as  well  as  to 
her  writings.  Among  her  more  important 
works  are:  Conseils  sur  la  direction  des  salles 
d'asile  (1845),  crowned  by  the  Academy; 
Enseignement  pratique  dans  les  Scales  mater- 
nelles    (1848);   Cunfirences   pidagogiqucs  faites 


aux  instituteurs  reunis  a  la  Sorbonne  (1867); 
L'union  scolaire  ou  organisation  economique 
de  rinstruction  primaire  (1869).  F.  E.  F. 

References:  — 

BnissoN,  F.  Diclionnaire  de  Pedagogic,  s.v.  Pape- 
Carpenlier,    Mme. 

Kergosiard,  Pauline.  Les  Ecoles  maternelles,  pub- 
lications of  the  Musee  Pedgaogique,  Vol.  VI,  pp. 
259-309. 

Matrat,  Marie.  Histoire  de  I' Education  enfantine 
publique,  publications  of  the  Musee  Pedagogique, 
Vol.  VI,  pp.  211-259. 

PAPER.  —  See  Reading,  Hygiene  of. 

PAPER    CUTTING    AND    FOLDING.  — 

See  Kindergarten,  Manual  Training. 

PAPPUS,  or  PAPPOS.  —  One  of  the  promi- 
nent writers  on  geometry  among  the  later 
Greek  scholars.  Little  is  known  of  him  save 
that  he  lived  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
His  greatest  work  was  his  Mathematical  Col- 
lections (MaOrjfjLaTLKuiv  (Tvvaymyuiv  (iifiXia),  a  trea- 
tise that  seems  to  have  been  in  eight  books,  but 
of  which  only  six  are  extant.  The  first  Latin 
edition  appeared  in  1588,  and  with  changed 
title  pages  in  1589  and  1602.  There  was  a 
second  edition  published  at  Bologna  in  1660. 
Pappus  treats,  in  this  work,  of  various  geo- 
metric problems,  including  the  duplication 
of  the  cube,  measurements  of  solids,  the 
sphere,  geometric  analysis,  and  mechanics. 

D.  E.  S. 

PARABLE.  —  See  New  Testament,  Ped- 
agogy of;    Symbolism  in  Education. 

PARALLELISM,     PSYCHOPHYSICAL.  — 

A  general  doctrine  employed  both  in  philos- 
ophy and  psychology  in  the  discussion  of  the 
relation  between  mind  and  matter.  In  phi- 
losophy, this  doctrine  was  fully  developed  by 
Spinoza.  He  taught  that  all  reality  has  two 
phases  or  aspects,  one  being  the  psychical 
or  mental,  the  other  the  material.  He  uses 
the  figure  of  the  two  sides  of  any  flat  or  curved 
surface,  and  holds  that  there  is  a  mental  aspect 
corresponding  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  body 
and  a  physical  aspect  corresponding  to  the 
lower  surface.  The  two  series  of  facts  are 
parallel  or  complementary  to  each  other  at 
every  point. 

In  psychological  writing,  the  doctrine  differs 
from  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  Spinoza 
above  described.  The  psychological  use  of 
this  doctrine  can  be  understood  only  by  refer- 
ring to  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  effort 
to  show  any  causal  relation  between  physical 
facts  and  mental  facts.  The  physicist  holds 
that  there  is  no  loss  of  energy  in  the  world 
through  changes  in  the  distribution  of  energy 
of  motion.  When,  therefore,  light  arouses 
a  sensation,  tlie  physicist  cannot  accept  any 
doctrine  which  would  hold  that  physical  energy 
has  been   transformed   into   psychical  energy, 
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since  such  a  transforniation  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  ninouiil  of  ])liy.sical  ciu-rRy  in  tlie 
world.  In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  physi- 
cists in  this  matter,  psychologists  have  found 
some  (litRculty  in  accounting  for  the  relation 
between  menial  processes  and  physical  facts. 
They  liave,  therefore,  been  content  to  recognize 
that  there  is  a  parallelism  between  the  two 
groups  of  plienomena  and  have  been  willing 
to  postpone  or  leave  as  entirely  insoluble  the 
determination  of  the  exact  nature  of  this 
relationship.  In  this  form,  the  doctrine  of 
])sych()physical  parallelism  simply  evades  the 
diiliculties  above;  referred  to.  Mental  facts 
and  physical  facts  can  now  be  discussed  under 
this  general  doctrine  without  going  into  the 
metaphysical  proljlem  of  tiie  ultimate  relation 
between  the  two  sots  of  facts. 

Several  questions  might  arise  at  this  point. 
Is  every  physical  fact  always  paralleled  by 
some  mental  fact?  Those  who  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative  and  hold  that  there 
is  a  complete  parallelism  between  the  two 
sets  of  facts  are  sometimes  called  "  panpsy- 
chists."  On  the  other  liand,  most  iisycholo- 
gists  are  satisfied  to  limit  the  assumption  of 
parallelism  to  those  cases  in  which  there  is 
some  obvious  psychological  advantage  in  the 
study  of  this  parallelism.  Sensation  proces.ses 
and  thought  processes,  which  depend  upon 
cerebral  activity,  are  evidently  included  un- 
der such  cases.  Whether  the  vibrations  of  the 
molecules  in  a  stone  arc  accompanied  by  con- 
scious processes  is  a  purely  speculative  problem 
which  has  no  significance  for  the  psychologist. 

Certain  writers  have  confused  the  meta- 
physical and  the  psychological  interpretation 
of  this  doctrine,  and  have  attem])ted  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  psychologists  who  wish 
to  avoid  by  the  adoption  of  this  doctrine  all 
metaphysical  discussions  are  in  reality  deny- 
ing certain  metaphysical  relations  such  as 
relation  of  causation.  Such  a  contention  is, 
however,  wholly  unjustified,  as  will  be  found 
by  a  reference  to  the  writings  of  Wundt  who 
is  one  of  the  foremost  defenders  of  this  doc- 
trine in  psvchologv.  (See  his  Outlines  of  Psy- 
chology,  p.  360.)      "  C.  H.  J. 

See  Psychology. 
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PARALYSIS.  —  The  lack  of  the  ability 
to  move  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body.  These 
paralyses  are  of  single  muscles,  of  groups  of 
nmscles,  or  of  small  or  large  segments  of  the 
body.  The  paralysis  may  be  the  result  of 
injuries  to  or  destruction  of  very  different 
parts  of  the  nervous  system.     There  are  those 


which  result  from  the  injurj'  or  destruction 
of  the  j)eri])heral  nerves;  those  which  result 
from  the  section  or  disease  of  the  anterior  roots 
of  the  si)inal  cord;  those  due  to  disease  or 
injury  to  the  spinal  cord  itself;  and  those 
which  are  due  to  the  destruction  of  parts  of 
the  brain. 

Th(!  paralyses  are  of  great  interest  on  the 
educational  sitle,  since  they  limit  the  activity 
and,  consequently,  mental  capacity  of  the 
child.  The  paralyses  of  infantile  tyjjc  (those 
which  are  due  to  injury  of  the  nerves  in  the 
arm  or  legs  produced  at  the  time  of  i)irth) 
may  not  be  discovered  for  some  time,  until 
all  power  or  possibility  of  regeneration  of  the 
nerves  has  passed  away.  Besides  these,  how- 
ever, the  paralyses  in  childhood  are  mostly 
curable,  since  they  are  due  most  often  to 
injuries  of  the  external  part  of  the  brain,  and 
of  the  periplieral  nerves,  many  of  which  may 
be  treated  with  good  effect  by  surgical  means. 
The  education  of  the  paralyzed  must  be  carried 
on  in  ipiite  a  different  way  from  that  of  normal 
individuals;  the  means  must  be  adapted  to  the 
individual  equipment.  The  child  with  right 
arm  monoplegia  or  with  an  hemiplegia  cannot, 
under  any  conditions,  be  taught  to  write 
with  the  right  hand,  although  some  gross 
movements  of  that  side  may  be  possible. 
Insistence  on  a  special  form  of  enunciation 
is  also  out  of  the  question  with  certain  kinds 
of  facial  paralysis.  Each  case,  however, 
must  be  considered  in  itself,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  special  rules  to  apply  to  every 
type  of  paralysis. 

Very  often  anesthesia  {q.v.)  gives  much  the 
same  result  as  the  paralysis  itself;  because 
of  the  lack  of  the  sensory  stimulation,  jiarts 
may  not  be  moved,  they  become  paretic  and 
sometimes  immovable.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  abnormal  individuals  of  this  class  should 
be  given  a  careful  medical  examination,  and 
the  teacher  should  have  all  of  the  facts, 
medical  as  well  as  educational,  upon  which 
to  base  her  training  methods. 

Paralysis  is  sometimes  used  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  or  pare- 
sis (9.!'.),but  is  not  correctly  used  in  this  sense. 
The  term  palsy  is  often  used  as  the  equivalent 
of  paralysis,  especially  when  the  nerves  are 
involved".  '  S.  I.  F. 

See  Infantile  Paralysis. 
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PARANOIA.  — A  mental  disease  character- 
ized by  systematized  delusions  and,  exce])t  in 
this  particular,  exhibiting  no  mental  degener- 
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ation.  A  number  of  years  ago  the  major  part 
of  those  admitted  to  hospitals  for  the  insane 
were  diagnosed  paranoiacs,  but  most  of  these 
were  undoubtedly  suffering  from  other  diseases 
in  which  similar  symptoms  are  found.  The 
paranoid  (or  paranoia-Uke)  complex  consists 
of  the  systematized  delusion  (g.c),  and  this  is 
present  in  many  cases  of  dementia  precox,  or 
alcoholism,  of  manic-depressive  insanity,  and 
even  of  paresis.  The  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  paranoia  are  the  chronicity  and  the  lack 
of  mental  deterioration,  and  these  conditions 
are  found  in  only  a  few  cases  showing  the 
paranoid  complex.  Since  the  term  paranoid 
has  not  been  discussed  in  the  article  deaUng  with 
dementia  precox  (q.v.),  and  on  account  of  its 
widespread  use,  it  needs  further  consideration. 

As  in  most  of  the  psychoses,  there  is  at  first 
a  period  of  depression,  nervousness,  and  vague 
feelings  of  discomfort.  This  stage  is  followed 
by  self -introspection,  and  by  endeavors  to 
bring  the  actions  of  others  into  Une  with  these 
feelings.  This  leads  to  the  reference  of  one's 
feelings,  actions,  and  thoughts  to  others. 
Many  paranoiacs  do  not  passively  undergo 
the  beUeved  persecutions,  but  appeal  to  the 
neighbors,  to  the  police,  etc.;  they  go  to  law; 
they  commit  crimes  and  breaches  of  the  peace. 
Throughout  most  of  tliis  period  there  are 
haUueinations  of  hearing:  voices  often  teU 
the  patient  what  to  do,  what  power  and  posi- 
tion he  has,  etc. 

In  the  usual  paranoid  state  the  systematiza- 
tion  is  less  complete.  True  paranoia  begins 
early  and  is  progressive.  Paranoid  states 
may  occur  at  any  time,  and  may  disappear 
when  the  occasion  for  the  beliefs  disappears. 
It  is  now  believed  by  some  that  the  paranoid 
state,  in  all  forms,  depends  upon  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  indi\-idual  reaction, 
■\-iz.  the  introspective,  shut-in  characteristics, 
and  that  these  give  a  cue  for  the  understanding 
of  the  abnormaUty.  Whether  or  not  this  be 
the  true  explanation  of  all  cases,  it  undoubtedly 
plays  a  part  in  many,  and  the  conception  is 
helpful  in  directing  attention  to  the  relatively 
frequent  child  who  may  need  more  of  the 
teacher's  effort  in  a  social  way.  Such  children 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  way  to  come  out 
of  themselves,  and  to  become  a  part  of  the 
community;  they  should  be  encouraged  to  take 
part  in  mass  plays  and  in  games  in  wWch  they 
may  act  successively  as  leader  and  subordinate, 
and  their  attention  should  be  attracted  largely 
to  things  outside  of  themselves.  S.  I.  F. 
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PARAPHASIA.  —  A  special  form  of  aphasia 
(q.v.)  in  which  the  patient  uses  wrong  words 
to  express  ideas.  S.  I.  F. 


PARASITIC       DISEASES.  —  See     Infec- 
tious   DlSK-\SES. 

PARENTAL     SCHOOL.  —  See      Reform- 
atory Educatiox  and  Schools. 

PARENTHOOD— See  Parenthood,  Edu- 
cation FOR. 

PARENTHOOD,    EDUCATION    FOR.  — 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  chUd-study 
movement,  there  was  much  debate  regarding 
the  needs  of  parents  for  the  proper  upbringing 
of  their  children.  Considerable  literature  ap- 
peared on  the  general  topic,  "  Child  study  for 
parents,"  in  which  the  view  was  presented 
that  the  parent's  relation  to  his  children  must 
be  nawe  for  the  most  part.  The  terms  "  in- 
stinctive," "  spontaneous,"  and  "  common 
sense  "  appear  very  frequently  in  this  litera- 
ture. Nevertheless  it  was  recognized  that  it 
would  be  of  advantage  to  parents  Lf  they  could 
be  made  familiar  with  the  more  important 
requirements  for  the  healthful  physical  devel- 
opment of  children,  and  for  their  moral  train- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  many  persons  who 
were  not  in  sjinpathy  with  the  new  movement 
declared  that  any  deliberate  study  of  his 
child  would  be  a  handicap  rather  than  a  help 
to  a  parent,  since  it  would  make  him  more  of  an 
observer  and  a  student  than  an  affectionate 
guide  and  counselor.  From  1S90  to  1895  a 
number  of  prominent  educational  men  de- 
nounced the  efforts  being  made  to  induce 
parents  to  form  child-study  societies  ■with  a 
■\-iew  to  acquiring  what  was  known  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  child  and  his  needs  for  sound 
development.  Many  maintained  that  parents 
would  derive  greatest  help  from  the  pursuit 
of  such  "  cultural  "  subjects  as  history,  lit- 
erature, and  art,  which  would  enable  them  in 
their  association  with  their  children  to  give 
them  the  inspiration  which  was  said  to  emanate 
only  from  these  sources.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  men  and  women  who  had  inaugurated 
the  child-study  movement  were,  and  still  are, 
most  diligent  in  their  attempts  to  encourage 
parents  as  well  as  teachers  to  study  the  child 
in  some  such  way  as  they  would  investigate 
any  object  with  a  vievr  to  determining  its 
nature  and  the  best  methods  of  deaUng  with 
it.  As  a  consequence  of  these  efforts,  there 
is  to-day  a  widespread  belief  in  this  country, 
and  also  in  England,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
Germany.  France,  and  Italy,  that  all  who  deal 
with  children  would  be  aided  in  their  work 
if  they  could  be  made  familiar  with  what  is 
established  respecting  the  native  tendencies  of 
the  young,  and  their  physical,  intellectual,  and 
social  needs.  This  interest,  as  it  is  related  to 
education  for  parenthood,  is  expressed  in  a 
variety  of  institutions  and  organizations. 

InMiiutional  Education.  —  In  our  own  country 
and  in  England  there  has  been  a  considerable 
demand   from   various  parents'    organizations 
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during  tho  last  decade  thai  studies  dealiiiK 
with  reqiiiremeiits  for  ellicieiit  i)arenthood 
should  be  otTeied  in  high  seliools,  normal 
schools,  (U)lle(2;es,  and  universities.  There  an^ 
as  yet,  however,  no  courses  in  any  of  (he  groups 
of  institutions  mentioned  whieii  aim  directly 
at  traiiiiu}5  for  i)arenthood.  An  examination 
of  the  curricula  of  many  hif!;!i  schools  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  and  an  inquiry  made 
of  a  larRc  miniher  of  the  i)rinci])als  of  these 
schools,  indicate  that  iJujiils  therein  have 
manifested  no  interest  in  courses  for  parent- 
hood, and  would  ])robably  not  ])ursue  them  if 
they  were  offered.  In  a  very  few  instances, 
where  high  seliools  attempt  to  train  teachers, 
certain  topics  relating  to  the  nature  of  the 
child  are  discussed  in  the  courses  in  psychology. 
But  it  is  i)robal)le  that  the  students  in  thes(> 
cla.sses  actpiire  little,  if  anything,  which  relates 
specifically  to  the  iiroblems  of  parenthood. 

An  examination  of  the  curricula  of  the 
normal  schools  throughout  the  country  shows 
that  no  attention  is  given  to  effective  educa- 
tion in  the  home.  The  jisychology  presented 
in  these  schools  is  for  the  most  part  analytic, 
adult  psychology.  In  eighteen  normal  schools, 
courses  are  described  which  deal  with  the 
development  of  the  child  nund,  as  distinguished 
from  the  functioning  of  the  adult  mind.  But 
this  instruction  refers  particularly  to  the  needs 
of  the  teacher  rather  than  to  those  of  the  parent. 
And  as  in  the  high  school,  so  here  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  methods  of  teaching  is  not  at  all 
suited  to  the  conditions,  opportunities,  and 
needs  in  the  home. 

One  might  expect  that  some  attention  woTild 
be  given  to  the  study  of  parenthood  in  women's 
colleges;  but  with  two  exceptions,  possibly, 
there  is  no  work  whatever  offered  in  these 
colleges  bearing  directly  on  any  of  the  prob- 
lems of  parenthood. 

The  Mississippi  State  Industrial  College 
(for  women)  at  Columbus  has  begun  to  re- 
organize its  curriculum  and  its  work  with  a 
view  to  training  girls  specifically  for  home 
responsibilities.  A  plan  has  been  projected 
in  which  every  girl  will  be  required  to  pursue 
courses  pertaining  to  the  nature  of  children, 
their  physical  care  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment, and  their  ethical  and  moral  training. 
The  plan  provides  for  cottage  life  for  the 
students,  so  organized  that  each  girl  before 
she  graduates  will  be  required  to  manage  a 
cottage  in  all  details  as  a  typical  home,  in- 
cluding the  care  and  culture  of  childhood. 
This  work  will  be  required  before  a  degree  will 
be  given. 

While  no  work  in  the  universities  anywhere 
is  designed  mainly  as  a  training  for  parent- 
hood, there  are  still  courses  which  relate  to 
the  nature  and  education  of  the  <'hild,  in  the 
home  as  well  as  in  the  school.  Seventy-one 
important  colleges  and  universities  at  present 
offer  well-organized  courses  under  such  titles 
as    "  child    study,"     "  genetic    psychology," 


"  psychology  of  the  child,"  "  mental  develop- 
ment," and  "  adok^scence."  In  several  uni- 
versities a  study  of  tlu;  child  from  birth  on- 
ward is  includ(Ml  in  the  general  subject  of 
"  princii)les  of  education."  Although  the  cm- 
])hasis  in  these  courses  is  not  laid  ujjon  the 
])arcnt's  role  in  tlie  education  of  the  child, 
nevertheless  much  of  what  is  presented  relates 
([uite  directly  to  parental  i)roblems.  It  should 
be  added  that  a  large  ])roportion  of  the  col- 
leges and  some  of  the  older  universities  offer 
no  work  relating  to  (^hild  nature.  Even  in 
the  courses  in  i)sycliology,  no  reference  is  made 
to   cliild   psychology. 

An  inquiry  made  concerning  the  interests 
of  the  students  who  elect  such  subjects  as 
"  child  study,"  "  mental  development,"  and 
the  like,  shows  that  these  courses  are  not 
chosen  primarih"  as  a  jn-eparation  for  parent- 
hood. They  are  conducted,  with  but  rare 
exceptions,  in  the  department  of  education, 
and  are  pursued  by  .students  who  are  can- 
didates for  teachers'  positions.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  in  the  domestic  science  depart- 
ments of  the  agricultural  colleges,  in  which 
much  attention  is  given  to  the  making  of  a 
home  in  respect  to  the  purchase  and  prepara- 
tion of  food,  the  sanitation  and  decoration  of 
the  home,  and  so  on,  little  if  anything  is  said 
regarding  the  traits  and  education  of  children. 
Such  questions,  however,  are  frequently  con- 
sidered when  these  agricultural  colleges  hold 
conventions  of  women  who  live  on  the  farm. 

In  all  the  kindergarten  training  colleges 
courses  are  conducted  which  pertain  to  the 
nature  of  the  young  child,  and  the  method  of 
his  instruction  and  entertainment.  For  the 
most  part  these  courses  are  presented  in  the 
spirit  of  Froebelian  philosophy  and  in  meta- 
physical terminology.  It  is  probable  that  on 
the  theoretical  side  they  do  not  deal  very 
closely  with  the  actual  manifestations  of  child 
life  in  the  home:  but  on  the  practical  side  they 
appear  to  present  helpful  methods  in  directing 
the  child's  activities.  In  this  way  they  may 
be  of  substantial  aid  to  a  parent  in  the  training 
of  his  child.  In  the  Chicago  Kindergarten 
College  a  definite  course  for  parents  has  been 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  spiritual  and  physical 
nurture  of  children,  such  as  the  direction  of 
the  child's  activities  in  the  home,  children's 
failures  and  how  to  utilize  them,  the  treatment 
of  the  child's  questions,  the  meaning  of  inn- 
tation  in  the  child,  and  so  on.  Practical  les- 
sons are  given  on  the  value  of  stories,  games, 
and  handwork  in  the  development  of  the 
child.  Lectures  are  also  given  on  eugenics,  in- 
cluding heredity,  sex  development,  infant 
mortality,  and  kindred  matters.  These 
courses  are  offered  to  mothers  and  students 
free  of  charge.  Two  hundred  students  were 
enrolled  in  these  courses  in  1011-1912.  This 
work  has  attracted  attention,  not  alone  in 
Chicago,  but  in  other  cities  also,  and  there  is 
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an  indication  that  similar  courses  will  soon 
be  instituted  elsewhere. 

The  Stout  Institute  at  Menomonee,  Wis., 
now  a  state  institution,  offers  similar  work. 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  Institute 
is  exceptional  in  respect  to  the  attention  which 
is  given  to  studies  pertaining  directly  to 
parenthood. 

It  is  of  special  importance  to  note  that  in 
several  of  the  Chicago  elementary  schools 
"  Little  Mothers'  Classes  "  are  being  conducted 
on  Friday  afternoons.  The  girls  are  taught 
the  duties  of  motherhood,  and,  wherever  pos- 
sible, babies  are  used  by  nurses  to  exemplify 
the  work.  This  work  is  done  by  the  nurses 
who  regularly  visit  the  schools. 

No  courses  are  offered  in  educational  institu- 
tions in  any  foreign  country  aiming  directly 
at  preparation  for  parenthood.  Much  is 
being  accomplished  in  the  study  of  child 
life  in  Germany,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
France,  England,  and  Italy;  but  most  of 
what  has  been  established  has  not  yet  reached 
parents  at  all.  At  the  present  moment,  though, 
there  is  lively  activity,  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land especially,  in  the  formation  of  societies 
and  congresses  for  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge pertaining  to  the  child. 

The  Xational  Congress  of  Mothers.  —  Un- 
doubtedly the  most  effective  organization  in 
the  world  to-day  for  the  development  of  in- 
terest in  the  rational  care  and  culture  of  the 
child  in  the  home  is  the  National  Congress 
■  of  Mothers,  established  in  the  United  States 
in  1897.  At  the  present  time,  this  Con- 
gress has  in  the  neighborhood  of  75,000 
members,  distributed  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  the  list  is  increasing  rapidly.  Nearly 
all  the  states  have  congresses  affiliated 
with  the  National  Congress.  There  has  been 
organized  under  the  Congress  a  National 
Parent-Teacher  Association,  and  an  Inter- 
national Congress  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Child.  The  latter  Congress  meets  every  third 
year,  and  it  is  designed  as  a  medium  for  the 
dissemination  throughout  the  world  of  the 
ideals  for  which  the  Congress  of  Mothers 
is  working.  The  Parent-Teacher  Association 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  National 
Congress.  In  the  original  statement  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Congress,  emphasis  was 
laid  upon  the  aim  of  educating  parents  so 
that  they  might  intelligently  care  for  their 
children  phj'sicalh',  and  direct  their  spiritual 
development.  Cooperation  of  the  home  with 
the  school  was  also  made  prominent  in  the 
work  of  the  Congress.  Further,  it  was  the 
purpose  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
kindergartens,  and  to  secure  legislation  which 
would  adequately  care  for  neglected  and  de- 
pendent children.  It  was  stated  that  the 
Congress  would  seek  to  secure  proper  training 
of  young  people  for  the  opportunities  and 
duties  of  parenthood. 

During  its  fourteen  years  of  existence  the 


Congress  has  worked  effectively  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  these  aims.  As  it  has 
developed,  it  has  broadened  its  original  pur- 
pose, and  it  now  gives  attention  to  such  matters 
as  the  establishment  of  juvenile  courts  {q.v.) 
and  probation  associations,  the  development 
of  schools  for  teaching  the  deaf,  the  educa- 
tion of  parents  in  respect  to  the  evils  resulting 
from  child  labor,  propaganda  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  schoolhouse  as  a  social  cen- 
ter, the  establishment  of  public  playgrounds, 
the  introduction  of  manual  training  and  do- 
mestic science  into  the  school  curriculum,  co- 
operation with  farmers'  institutes  for  the 
betterment  of  children  in  the  country,  and  the 
like.  The  Congress  has  also  been  active  in 
the  formation  of  parents'  clubs  and  societies 
in  foreign  countries.  In  190G  it  established 
the  Child  Welfare  Magazine,  in  which  a  prom- 
inent place  was  at  first  given  to  scientific 
literature  dealing  with  child  nature  and  the 
training  of  children.  Latterly,  however,  there 
have  appeared  in  the  magazine  articles  of  a 
more  practical  character,  written  usually  by 
parents  who  have  become  distinguished  for 
their  helpful  suggestions  relating  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  young. 

The  affiliation  of  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions with  the  Congress  of  Mothers  has  changed 
somewhat  the  original  character  of  the  latter, 
the  tendency  now  being  to  give  attention  quite 
largely  to  questions  pertaining  to  child  welfare 
in  its  legal  and  social  aspects,  as  well  as  to  the 
care  and  training  of  the  child  in  the  home. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  National  Congress 
of  Mothers,  through  its  great  number  of  affili- 
ated state  congresses,  local  mothers'  circles, 
parent-teacher  associations,  and  its  Inter- 
national Congresses  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Child 
will  exert  an  increasing  iiifluence  through- 
out the  world  for  the  betterment  of  child  life, 
not  only  in  the  home,  but  also  in  the  school 
and  in  the  community.  The  chief  problems 
presented  to  the  Congress  now  seem  to 
have  reference  to  the  scientific  character  of 
its  work.  It  is  seeking  to  make  a  scientific 
treatment  of  parental  problems  attractive  to 
persons  who  are  untrained  in  scientific  methods 
and  ways  of  thinking,  and  those  who  are 
directing  its  work  appear  to  have  the  situation 
thoroughly  in  hand. 

The  Parcnta'  National  Educational  Union. — 
This  organization,  modeled  in  consitlerable 
part  upon  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers, 
is  an  English  society.  The  Union  seeks  to 
treat  the  development  of  the  child  and  his 
training  from  the  ])hysical,  mental,  moral, 
and  spiritual  standpoint.  It  aims  to  reach 
fathers  as  well  as  mothers,  and  its  efforts  are 
not  limited  to  the  peojile  of  any  class.  It 
endeavors  to  collect  and  disseminate  the  best 
available  information  relating  to  the  training 
of  children  and  to  bring  alwmt  the  cooperation 
of  parents  in  any  community  for  the  inter- 
change of  their  views  and  experiences.      There 
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are  many  branches  of  the  central  Union;  and 
while  they  are  designed  particularly  for  par- 
ents, still  any  person  who  declares  his  interest 
ia  education  may  enroll  as  a  niendier.  The 
organ  of  tlie  Union  is  The  PureiiW  Review. 
The  Union  has  also  established  a  library  for 
the  purpose  of  lending  books  and  articles 
pertaining  to  home  education  to  parents  and 
any  others  who  may  be  interested.  Finally, 
it  conducts  a  Mothers'  Educational  Course 
whicli  is  designed  to  be  a  reading  course  re- 
lating (1)  to  the  methods  of  religious  education, 
(2)  the  care  and  development  of  children  in 
sickness  and  health,  (3)  the  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  education,  and  (4)  par- 
ticularly to  the  development  in  children  of 
an  interest  in  nature.  The  course  is  designed 
to  be  systematic,  and  to  be  com])leted  by  an 
examination. 

Another  English  association  similar  in  aim 
to  the  Parents'  Union,  but  not  so  compre- 
hensive in  scope,  is  the  Child  Study  Society, 
London,  which  concerns  itself  with  the  ''  scien- 
tific study  of  the  mental  and  physical  condi- 
tions of  children,  and  also  of  educational 
methods."     Its   organ   is    Child   Study. 

International  Congress  on  Home  Education. 
—  In  190.5  an  International  Congress  on 
Home  Education  was  instituted  in  Belgium 
under  the  direction  of  the  Belgian  gov- 
ernment. At  this  first  meeting  twenty-four 
different  governments  were  represented,  and 
1200  delegates  were  in  attendance.  About 
250  specialists  in  the  countries  represented 
contributed  papers  pertaining  to  childhood 
and  child  welfare,  and  these  were  published 
in  seven  volumes.  Although  not  circulated 
extensively  in  English-speaking  countries, 
they  have  played  a  considerable  role  in 
developing  in  continental  Europe  an  interest 
in  the  psychology,  pedagogy,  sociology, 
and  biology  of  child  life.  Since  the  first 
International  Congress,  which  was  held  at 
Liege,  there  have  been  two  others,  —  one 
at  Milan  in  1906  under  the  patronage  of  the 
king  of  Italy,  and  the  other  at  Brussels  in 
1910  in  connection  with  the  Universal  Ex- 
hibition. It  has  just  been  decided  to  hold  the 
fourth  International  Congress  at  Philadelpliia, 
in  1914.  The  Congress  consists  of  five  sec- 
tions: (1)  The  study  of  childhood,  (2)  the 
education  of  children,  (3)    abnormal  children 

(4)  various  subjects  relating  to  children,  and 

(5)  literature. 

International  Congress  on  Pedology.  —  As 
some  of  the  members  of  the  International 
Congress  on  Home  Education  believed  that  its 
scope  was  too  comprehensive,  there  was  estab- 
lished in  1911  at  Brussels  an  international 
congress  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together 
persons  interested  in  the  scientific  study  of 
child  development.  It  is  composed  largely 
of  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  educationists, 
and  persons  of  kindred  interests. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  during  the 


next  few  years  most  of  the  national  and  in- 
ternational congresses  which  are  now  being 
formed  will  become  merged  into  two  or  three 
general  organizations,  which  will  centralize  all 
the  activities  relating  to  the  study  of  child- 
hood. 

Child  Welfare  Exhibits.  —  During  the  winter 
of  1910  an  exhibit  was  held  in  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  in  as  concrete  a  way 
as  possible  by  means  of  photographs,  symbolic 
representations,  lectures,  and  living  demon- 
strations the  actual  conditions  of  child  life, 
and  jjractical  methods  of  conserving  the  health 
and  imjiroving  the  morals  of  the  young.  The 
exhibit  jjroved  to  be  so  successful  that  it  was 
transported  to  Chicago,  where  it  was  enlarged 
and  presented  during  the  month  of  May, 
1911.  As  a  result  of  the  success  of  these  two 
exhibits,  plans  are  in  preparation  for  similar 
exhibits  in  a  number  of  cities  of  the  country. 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  vital  criticism 
has  been  passed  on  the  usefulness  of  such 
exhibits.  It  seems  apparent  that  the  general 
plan  of  exhibiting  the  facts  of  child  life  in  a  con- 
crete, dj-namic  way  will  meet  with  increasing 
favor,  and  be  adopted  by  communities  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 

These  exhibits  present  pictoriallj'  and  in 
living  demonstrations  facts  pertaining  to  child 
life  in  the  home,  on  the  street,  in  the  school, 
in  the  church,  in  the  theater,  in  the  public 
library,  in  clulss,  in  associations,  on  the  p\iiy- 
ground,  and  in  amusement  halls.  Lectures 
are  also  given  by  competent  persons  upon  every 
phase  of  child  life  treated  in  the  exhibit. 

Educational  Departments  of  Womeji's  Clubs. 
—  Visitors  to  America  from  foreign  countries 
generally  express  surprise  at  the  thorough- 
going way  in  which  the  women  here  are  or- 
ganized for  educational  purposes.  In  most 
communities  there  is  at  least  one  woman's 
club,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  enable  its 
members  to  participate  in  the  intellectual, 
social,  educational,  and  philanthropic  activities 
of  the  community.  Originally  the  women's 
clubs  gave  their  attention  largely  to  literary 
and  artistic  pursuits,  but  latterly  they  have 
undertaken  to  study  in  a  careful  way  the 
life  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
situated,  with  a  view  to  suggesting  improve- 
ments therein.  These  clubs  are  usually  con- 
ducted under  various  departments,  one  of 
which  is  concerned  with  education.  A  pro- 
gram is  prepared  by  the  educational  depart- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  the  year  which  relates 
either  to  the  training  of  children  in  the  home, 
or  to  the  improvement  of  educational  con- 
ditions in  the  school  and  of  child  life  in  the 
community.  In  some  instances  the  members 
pursue  courses  of  reading  in  connection  with 
the  various  topics  discussed. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  influence  of  wom- 
en's clubs  is  beconung  constantly  more  potent 
for  good  in  the  betterment  of  conditions  for 
the  child  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  and  in 
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society.  There  is  a  developing  conviction 
among  the  members  of  these  clubs  that  the 
chief  work  of  women  should  relate  to  child 
welfare.  In  some  cities,  only  those  depart- 
ments of  the  women's  clubs  that  are  concerned 
with  one  or  another  phase  of  civic  activity 
arouse  much  enthusiasm  in  the  members. 
These  clubs  have  already  in  many  places 
secured  important  reforms  in  respect  to  the 
curriculum  and  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  schools,  and  the  life  of  children  in  the  com- 
munity. They  have  secured  public  play- 
grounds, gj'mnasiums  for  the  public  schools, 
and  similar  reforms. 

Parents'  Meetings  in  Public  Schools.  — 
During  the  past  decade,  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  in  every  section  of  our  country  have 
been  active  in  attempts  to  interest  the  parents 
of  their  pupils  in  the  work  of  the  schools,  and 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  proper  care  of 
children.  It  is  the  practice  in  most  places  to 
give  exhibitions  or  receptions  to  which  parents 
are  invited,  and  as  a  part  of  the  program  edu- 
cational topics  are  discussed.  From  reports 
received,  it  is  evident  that  the  meetings  have 
been  successful  in  informing  parents  regard- 
ing new  developments  in  school  work,  and  in 
securing  support  from  the  community  in 
regard  to  the  extension  of  educational  ad- 
vantages, such  as  the  establishment  of  gym- 
nasiums, the  improvement  of  the  hygiene  of 
public  schools,  the  securing  of  playgrounds  for 
school  children,  and  the  like.  In  this  work  it 
has  been  necessary  everywhere  for  teachers 
to  take  the  initiative;  and  so  far  as  it  has  been 
possible  to  secure  data  for  this  article,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  success  of  parents'  meetings 
has  been  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  ef- 
forts of  teachers.  However,  responses  received 
to  a  questionnaire  regarding  the  value  of  par- 
ents' meetings  in  the  public  schools  indicate  that 
in  communities  in  which  these  meetings  have 
been  held  for  several  years  parents  are  taking  a 
more  intelligent  interest  in  the  work  of  their 
children  in  school  than  they  did  formerly.  Re- 
ports have  come  from  a  number  of  communities 
saying  that  as  a  result  of  the  meetings  par- 
ents now  frequently  visit  the  public  schools, 
and  cooperate  with  the  teachers  in  se- 
curing needed  improvements  which  require 
financial   support   from   the   community. 

Eugenics  Clubs.  —  There  is  beginning  to  lie 
manifested  in  some  communities  a  lively 
interest  in  the  subject  of  eugenics  {q.v.).  In 
some  cases  the  women's  clubs  have  taken  up 
a  discussion  of  this  tojiic.  Eugenics  clubs 
have  been  formed  for  the  jjurpose  of  considering 
the  requirements  for  the  improvement  of  tiio 
race  through  the  betterment  of  the  conditions 
of  childhood,  both  lieforc  and  after  birlh. 
An  examination  of  tlic  programs  of  some  of 
these  clul)s  shows  that  the  topics  considered 
relate  directly  to  problems  of  parenthood. 
In  at  least  one  state,  Iowa,  the  Federation  of 
Women's    Clubs    and  the  Mothers'    Congress 


have  taken  definite  steps  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  subject  of  eugenics.  A  woman 
physician  has  been  sent  abroad  to  find  out 
what  progress  has  been  made  there  in  the 
study  of  the  subject.  It  is  proposed  to  develop 
a  method  of  "  scientific  scoring  "  of  children 
in  some  such  a  way  as  horses,  cattle,  and  corn 
are  now  scored  in  agricultural  colleges.  The 
physicians  of  the  state  worked  out  a  standard 
which  was  applied  to  a  large  number  of  babies, 
and  included  items  pertaining  to  height, 
weight,  measurement,  condition  of  teeth,  of 
eyes,  of  nerves,  and  so  on.  Apparently  the 
exhibit  at  the  Iowa  state  fair  attracted  favor- 
able attention,  for  it  has  been  repeated  in 
one  form  or  another  in  a  number  of  com- 
munities in  the  state.  M.  V.  O'S. 

See  Child  Labor;  Child  Psychology; 
Childhood,  Legisl.vtion  for  the  Con- 
serv.\tion  and  protection  of;  eugenics; 
F.\mily  Education;  Hygiene,  Teaching  of; 
Infant  Education;  Moral  Instruction; 
Physiology,  Teaching  of. 
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PARENTS'    MEETINGS. 
HOOD,   Education   for. 


See   Parent- 


parents'  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
UNION.  —  See  ]'aui;.n  riiooD,  Education'  for. 

PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCLATION. 

—  .Sec   Pahk.nthood,   Education  for. 

PARESIS.  —  In  a  general  sense  a  nui.scu- 
lar  weakness.  It  is  also  a  name  of  a  special 
lu'uro-nicntal  disease  which  is  |)opularly  spoken 
of  as  "  softening  of  the  brain,"  and  in  a  scien- 
tific way  as  "  dementia  paralytica  "  or  "  gen- 
eral paralysis  of  the  insane." 

The  use  of  the  term  in  its  general  sense  in- 
dicating mviseular  weakness  is  that  which  is 
most  general  in  neurological  writings.  The 
weakness  may  result  from  a  variety  of  phys- 
iological and  anatomical  conditions.  Those 
which  are  of  most  common  occurrence,  and 
which,  consequently,  are  best  known,  are  the 
pareses  from  disuse.  When  an  individual 
does  not  utilize  certain  muscles,  these  muscles 
decrease  in  strength  and  also  in  coordination 
ability.  Certain  muscles  of  the  body  are  com- 
monly paretic,  and  practically  paralyzed.  The 
muscles  moving  the  scalp  and  the  ears  are 
examples.  They  are  seldom  utilized;  and  when 
one  endeavors  to  move  the  ears,  for  example, 
it  is  found  that  the  movement  is  slight  and 
of  little  force.  The  paresis  due  to  disuse  may 
be  ameliorated  by  training,  and  a  few  attempts 
at  moving  the  scalp  and  the  ears  will  show  how 
soon  these  muscles  may  be  trained  and  how 
readily  they  acquire  a  considerable  degree  of 
force,  because  of  the  exercise. 

A  paresis  may  result  from  disease  of  the 
nervous  system,  especially  from  certain  cere- 
bellar affections.  It  is  sometimes  found  in 
neurasthenia  (q.v.),  in  psychasthenia  (q.v.), 
and  in  hysteria  (q.v.). 

Although  one  of  the  principal  methods  of  treat- 
ment of  muscular  weakness  is  educational,  the 
presence  of  the  condition  is  of  much  greater 
pedagogic  interest.  Exaggerated  or  premature 
feelings  of  fatigue,  accompanied  by  an  apparent 
muscular  weakness,  is  evidence  of  one  of  the 
many  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  in 
this  state  no  child  is  fit  to  carry  on  the  ordi- 
nary school  work.  It  is  criminal  to  attempt  to 
stimulate  the  child  under  these  conditions;  he 
should  be  treated  as  one  who  is  ill  and  who 
needs  rest  and  care  more  than  the  mental  and 
physical  exercise  of  the  school  day.  Paresis 
in  the  sense  of  dementia  paralytica  is  a  dis- 
ease appearing  between  the  third  and  fifth 
decades.  The  disease  is  one  in  which  the 
dementia  becomes  profound  very  rapidly, 
and  death  usually  ensues  within  two  years 
after  the  onset  of  the  symptoms.      S.  I.  P. 


References:  — 

JoNK.s,    E.      Modern    Progrcw    in    our   Kuowlodg'^    of 

GeiioriU  Paralysis.     Lancet,  190'J,  Vol.  CLXXVII, 
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For  refcrcnce.s  to  Pareais  iu   the  sense   of  muscular 
weakness,  consult  those  under  Paralysis. 

PARESTHESIA. —An  hallucination  in  the 
fields  of  the  skin,  muscle,  joint,  or  organic 
senses,  but  commonly  of  a  qualitatively  dif- 
ferent character  from  the  normal  perception 
of  stimuli  to  these  sense  organs.  Most  of  the 
paresthesias  have  not  been  analyzed  psycho- 
logically, although  they  have  a  decided  impor- 
tance on  account  of  their  relation  to  the  poorly 
understood  organic  sensations,  A  common 
j)aresthcsic  experience  is  that  of  the  foot  or  leg 
"  going  to  sleep."  This  is  caused  by  jn-essure 
on  the  nerve  trunks  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
leg  or  at  the  angle  of  the  knee,  and  the  sensa- 
tion or  perception  is  referred  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  leg.  The  feeling  of  the  presence  of  an 
amputated  limb  is  another  similar  paresthesic 
condition,  due  to  some  irritation  in  the  nerve 
fibers  which  formerly  supplied  the  limb  that 
was  amputated.  The  most  common  pares- 
thesias are  as  follows:  feelings  of  weakness, 
of  debility,  of  faintness,  of  oppression,  of 
weight  or  constriction,  of  tightness  in  the 
chest  and  inability  to  breathe,  of  heart  con- 
striction, of  heart  throbbing,  of  sinking,  of 
flying,  the  bearing  down  feelings,  formication 
(feeling  of  crawling  ants),  itching,  tickling, 
(at  times),  furry  feelings,  numbness,  tingling, 
some  burnings,  chilliness,  the  feeling  of  a  part 
of  the  body  "  falling  asleep,"  and  the  so-called 
girdle  sensations.  Many  of  these  paresthesias 
are  found  in  normal  people,  and  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  be  distinctly  pathological,  although 
they  reach  their  height  and  intensity  in  path- 
ological conditions  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  analyses  of  the  paresthesias  that  are  made 
indicate  clearly  the  artificial  division  between 
the  normal  perceptions  (q.v.),  illusions  (q.v.), 
and  hallucinations  (q.v.).  S.  I.  F. 

References:  — 
HoppE,  J.  J.      Erkllirung  tier  Sinnestduschungen  bei  Ge- 

sunden  und  bci  Kranken.     (1SS8.) 
LuTS,  J.     Dc  la  pcrsistaiii-e  des  impressions  sensitives 

aprfes  !ps  aniputatiims.      Ann.  de  psychiat.  eld'hyp- 

noL,  1895,  pp.  1VI3-1',I9. 

PARIS,  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 
AND  CONGRESSES  OF  1867,  1878, 
1900.  —  See  International  Congresses  of 
Education. 

PARIS,  SCHOOLS  OF.  —  See  France. 

PARIS,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  — For  the  his- 
torical account  see  Universities.  For  jjre.^ent 
status  see  France,  Education  in. 

PARISH     AND     PARISH     SCHOOLS.— 

See  Parociii.u.   School    ,Sy.stem   and    Parish 
Schools. 
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PARISH,  ELIJAH  (1762-1825).  —  Author 
of  geography  texts;  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1785,  and  engaged  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Congregational  church.  He 
published  New  System  of  Modern  Geography , 
Sacred  Geography,  and  with  Jedediah  Morse 
(q.v.)  Gazetleer  of  tlie  Eastern  and  Western  Con- 
tinents (1802).  W.  S.  M. 

PARISH  SCHOOLS  AND  PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS.  —  The  schools  under 
the  control  of  the  church,  and  attached  in 
some  manner  to  the  local  system  of  parish 
churches.  The  historical  position  and  char- 
acter of  these  schools  is  discussed  under  a 
number  of  topics.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  Church  Schools  ;  Bishops'  Schools  ; 
C.^NON  Law  and  Education;  Middle  Ages, 
Education  in;  and  the  Reformation  and 
Education.  Previous  to  the  Reformation 
the  parish  school  was  the  most  important  and 
in  many  places,  if  not  entire  countries,  practi- 
cally the  only  elementary  school.  After  the 
Reformation,  the  elementary  school  continued 
to  be  a  parish  school  in  most  countries  until 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  England  it  was 
a  parish  school  in  fact  as  in  name,  in  that  it 
was  essentially  a  church-controlled  institution. 
In  other  countries  the  school  retained  the 
name,  the  church  retained  much  of  its  influence, 
but  the  authorized  or  legal  control  lay  in  the 
state.  The  development  of  these  schools 
into  state  systems  is  treated  in  the  important 
sections  in  the  articles  on  the  various  national 
systems.  See  especially  the  articles  on  Eng- 
land, Education  in;  Scotland,  Education 
in;  Germany,  Education  in.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  parochial  school,  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  state,  and  controlled 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  church,  exists  in 
many  countries,  especially  those  of  dominantly 
Roman  Catholic  affiliation. 

The  parochial  school  becomes  a  problem 
especially  in  those  governments  which,  like 
the  United  States  and  France,  have  severed 
completely  the  relation  between  Church  and 
State  and  have  removed  substantially  all 
stat.e  contribution  to  church  educational 
efforts.  Even  in  these  countries  the  severance 
of  these  ties  has  not  settled  the  problem  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  church  schools. 
For  the  recent  experience  and  present  status 
in  France,  see  the  article  on  France,  Educa- 
tion in.  For  the  United  States,  the  experi- 
ence and  present  status  on  the  legal  side  is 
discussed  under  Bible  in  the  Puulic  Schools. 
The  pedagogical  aspect  is  dealt  with  more 
directly  in  the  articles  on  Moral  Educatio.n 
and  Religious  Education.  There  have, 
however,  grown  up  actual  parochial  school 
systems  of  great  extent  entirely  independent 
of  the  public  school  system.  While  the  chief 
of  these  is  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
several  of  the  Protestant  denominations  sup- 
port elementary  schools,  and  one,  at  least. 


the  Lutheran,  —  has  developed  an  extensive 
system.  This  is  given  in  outline  in  the  article 
on  Lutheran  Church  and  Education.  The 
administrative  aspects  of  the  parochial  school 
system  of  the  Catholic  church  and  the  general 
position  of  that  church  regarding  the  relations 
of  the  public  schools  and  the  parochial  school 
systems  is  given  under  the  caption,  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Public  and  Paro- 
chial School  Systems. 

The  term  "parish"  is  also  used  in  the  state 
of  Louisiana  for  what  is  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  termed  "county,"  and  is  thus 
used  in  connection  with  educational  adminis- 
tration.    (See  Louisiana,  Education  in.) 

PARK    COLLEGE,    PARKVILLE,    MO.  — 

A  coeducational  institution  founded  in  1875. 
Academic,  collegiate,  and  music  departments 
are  maintained.  The  entrance  requirements 
are  fifteen  unjts  of  high  school  work.  The 
degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A.  are  conferred  in 
course.  The  enrollment  of  collegiate  students 
in  1911-1912  was  227.  The  faculty  consists 
of  twenty-four  members. 

PARKER,  FRANCIS  WAYLAND  (1831- 
1902).  —  American  educational  reformer;  born 
at  Bedford  (now  Manchester),  N.H.,  Oct.  9, 
18.37.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  in  the  district  schools  and  at  a 
country  academy.  Later  in  life  (1872-1875) 
he  spent  three  years  in  study  at  the  University 
of  Berlin,  Germany.  From  his  sixteenth  to 
litis  twenty-first  year  he  taught  in  the  district 
schools  of  New  Hampshire.  In  1858  he  be- 
came principal  of  schools  at  Carrolton,  111. 
With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  federal  army,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  war  had  risen  to  the  rank  tf 
colonel.  From  1865  to  1868  he  was  principal 
of  a  grammar  school  at  Manchester,  N.H., 
and  the  next  four  years  he  taught  in  the  normal 
school  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  LTpon  his  return  from 
Germany  in  1875  he  was  elected  superintendent 
of  the  schools  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  which  positicm 
he  held  for  five  years.  For  an  account  of  his 
labors  during  this  ])criod,  see  under  Quincy 
Movement.  From  ISSO  to  1883  Colonel  Parker 
was  one  of  the  supervisors  (assistant  superin- 
tendents) of  the  schools  of  Boston.  From 
18S3  to  1899  he  was  principal  of  the  Cook 
County  (Chicago)  Normal  School.  In  1899 
he  accepted  the  princijjalship  of  the  Chicago 
Institute,  a  pedagogic  institution  founded  by 
Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  for  the  scientific  training 
of  teachers.  One  year  before  his  death,  this 
institution  became  the  School  of  Education 
of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

No  American  educator  in  modern  times  has 
done  so  much  to  modify  and  enrich  the  course 
of  study  in  elementary  schools.  He  was  a 
lover  of  childhood  and  he  had  the  insight 
to  sec  edutvitional  problems  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  child.     lie  possessed  extraordinary 
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personal  powers,  iiiul  his  own  enthusiasm  iind  oar- 
nest  Ufss  were  always  eontaf^ious.  These  qualities 
enormously  increased  the  atteiulaneeat  the  Cook 
County  Normal  Sehool.  Students floeked  hither 
from  all  jiarts  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
from  the  Middle  West ;  and  the  enthusiastic  and 
scientific  teachers  that  he  trained  have  done 
much  to  brins  about  the  educational  ui)lift 
of  our  own  day.  His  success  was  due  to  his 
zeal  and  fondness  for  children,  and  opcn- 
mindedness  to  whatever  came  to  him  from  the 
world  outside. 

His  educational  publications  include  Talks 
to  Teachers,  IIow  to  Study  Geography,  Course 
in  Arithmetic,  Talks  on  Pedagogics,  and  a 
series  of  geographic  readers  entitled  Uncle 
Robert's  Geographies.  For  one  year  (1883- 
1884)  he  edited  a  monthly  educational  journal, 
The  Practical  Teacher.  '  This  journal  con- 
tained essays  by  himself  and  his  colleagues  in 
the  Cook  County  Normal  School  on  the  various 
aspects  of  elementary  education.      W.  S.  M. 

See  QuiNCY  Movement. 
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See  also  the  Parker  Memorial  Number  of  the  Elemen- 
tary Scttool   Teacher  for  June,  1902. 

PARKER,  RICHARD  GREENE  (1798- 
1869).  —  Textbook  author;  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1817  and  taught  for  many 
years  in  elementary  schools.  His  publications 
include  History  of  the  Grammar  School  in  the 
East  Pari.<ih,  Roxhury  (1826),  Aids  to  English 
Composition  (18.32),  Natural  Philosophy  (1837), 
and  with  James  M.  Watson  the  National 
Series  of  school  readers  and  the  National 
spellers  (completed  in  1858).  W.  S.  M. 
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See  Playgrounds. 


PARLEY,  PETER.  —  See  Goodrich,  Samuel 
Griswold. 

PARLIAMENTARY  EDUCATION  COM- 
MISSIONS, ENGLAND. —  The  interven- 
tion of  the  I^nglish  Parliament  in  national 
education  through  the  agency  of  Royal  Com- 
missions forms  a  very  important  side  of  the 
history  of  English  education.  The  earliest 
education  commission  was  a  body  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  suppression  of  monasteries. 
(See  Reformation  .\nd  Education.)  The 
second  commission  was  that  appointed  un- 
der the  statute  for  the  abolition  of  chantries 
in  1547  (1  Edw.  \T.  14).  (See  Chantry 
Schools.)  The  chantry  commissioners  mi.sscd 
a  superb  opportunity  to  reconstruct  a  system 
of  education  from  the  medieval  material  that 
was   in   their   hands,  though   some  of   the   old 


schools  were  refounded  (see  the  Yorkshire 
Chantry  Survey,  Surtees  Society,  1892,  by 
William  Page).  The  third  commission  was 
appointed  under  Statutes  39  Eliz.  6  and  43 
i;iiz.  4  and  9  whereby  commissioners  for  char- 
itable uses  were  apjjointed  to  deal  with  the 
misemployment  of  charitable  gifts.  This  body 
proved  very  ineffective  in  consequence  of  there 
being  a  statutory  right  of  appeal  from  its 
decisions,  but  it  in  fact  reformed  thirty-three 
important  schools  between  1601  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  com- 
mission was  abolished  by  statute  in  1888.  (See 
Chancery,  Court  of.)  In  1649  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament  appointed  a  large  comnns- 
sion  to  deal  with  education  in  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire.  The  commissioners  wore  in- 
tended to  exercise  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
powers  over  schoolmasters.  (See  Common- 
wealth IN  England  and  Education.)  We 
may  note  in  passing  that  in  1687  a  high  com- 
mission was  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  deal 
with  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  admit  Roman 
Catholics  to  University  privileges,  while  in  Oc- 
tober of  the  same  year  a  special  commis.sion 
was  appointed  to  exercise  visitatorial  jurisdic- 
tion over  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  secure 
Roman  Catholic  predominance  in  the  College. 
In  1695  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Naval  School 
was  founded  bv  a  Royal  Commission  aided 
by  the  Register  Act  of  1696  (7  and  S  Will. 
III.  c.  21).  In  1788  the  Irish  Parliament 
passed  an  Act  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Commission  to  consider  the  state  of  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland  (25  Geo.  III.  c.  15).  In  1806 
the  Imperial  Parliament  passed  an  Act  (46 
Geo.  III.  c.  122)  to  inquire  into  "  the  general 
funds  and  revenues  granted  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  and  into  the  state  and  conditions 
of  all  schools  in  Ireland."  The  first  chairman 
of  this  commission  (which  presented  fourteen 
Reports  between  1806  and  1813)  was  the  sixth 
Duke  of  Bedford,  the  father  of  the  famous 
educational  statesman  Lord  John  Russell 
(q.v.).  In  1824  another  Irish  commission 
was  appointed  that  presented  nine  Reports. 
In  1831  a  Permanent  Irish  commission  on 
education  was  appointed  and  this  commission 
received  royal  charters  in  1845  and  1861.  (See 
Ireland,  Education  in.) 

In  England  a  select  parliamentary  com- 
mittee was  appointed  in  1816  to  "enquire  into 
the  Education  of  the  Lower  Orders  "which 
issued  a  report  dealing  with  London  in  the 
same  year.  It  was  reappointed  in  1818  and 
reported  on  the  whole  kingdom  ami  declared 
that  "  the  anxiety  of  the  poor  for  education 
was  daily  increasing "  in  town  and  country 
alike  despite  the  "neglect  and  abuse  "  of  edu- 
cational foundations  and  the  fact  that  the 
education  societies  almost  wholly  confined 
their  efforts  to  the  great  towns.  The  Com- 
mittee also  dwelt  on  the  growing  religious 
tolerance    in    the    schools.     The     conscience 
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clause  (q.v.)  was  in  fact  already  in  operation. 
The  committee  advocated  different  methods 
for  town  and  country;  in  towns  a  system  of 
aiding  schools  by  building  grants  (the  system 
adopted  in  1833)  and  in  helpless  country  dis- 
tricts a  system  of  practically  rate  supported 
free  parochial  schools  (the  system  adopted  in 
1870).  The  report  is  a  document  of  the  first 
importance  in  the  history  of  English  education. 
This  committee  succeeded  in  passing  an  act 
in  1818  (58  Geo.  III.  c.  91)  appointing  com- 
missioners to  inquire  into  educational  charities, 
who  were  appointed  and  reappointed  until 
1837.  This  commission  dealt  with  endow- 
ments of  the  total  value  of  £1,209,395.  In 
1835  a  select  committee  recommended  a 
permanent  board  of  charity  commissioners. 
In  the  same  year  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
appointed  under  the  Poor  Law  Act  1834  regu- 
lated the  education  of  the  pauper  children. 
(See  Poor  L.\w  Educ.'Vtign.)  On  August 
17,  1833,  the  first  parliamentary  grant  for 
education  was  voted.  On  June  4,  1834,  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  education  was  appointed  and  a  report 
consisting  of  evidence  was  issued  on  August  7. 
On  March  3,  1835,  a  further  select  committee 
on  education  was  appointed  which  reported 
with  evidence  only  on  August  3.  On  July  14, 
1835,  a  select  committee  was  appointed  "  to 
inquire  into  the  best  means  of  extending  a 
knowledge  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Design  among  the  people  —  especially 
the  manufacturing  population  of  the  Country." 
The  report  of  this  committee  (and  of  another 
formed  in  1849)  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  which  was 
brought  under  the  Education  Department  in 
1856.  A  third  select  committee  on  educa- 
tion was  appointed  on  Nov.  30,  1837.  It 
reported  on  July  13,  1838,  and  pointed  out  that 
voluntary  effort  alone  was  giving  anything 
"  worthy  the  name  of  Education  "  in  large 
towns.  The  condition  of  the  children  in  these 
towns  was  very  serious,  as  they  began  work  at 
the  age  of  nine  years.  The  position  demanded, 
in  the  view  of  the  committee,  "  some  strenuous 
and  persevering  efforts  to  be  made  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  if  the  greatest  evils  were 
not  to  follow."  The  committee  insisted  that 
daily  educational  provision  must  be  made  for 
at  least  otie  eighth  part  of  the  poi)ulation;  that 
special  provisions  must  be  made  in  poor  dis- 
tricts; that  the  Treasury  Grant  System  must 
be  extended.  On  April  10,  1839,  a  permanent 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was  appointed 
to  deal  with  National  lOducation.  This  body 
by  an  Order  in  Council  of  February  25,  1856, 
became  the  Education  Department,  and  this 
Department  by  an  Act  of  1899  became  the 
pres(nit  board  of  Education.  In  1849  another 
Royal  Commission  on  Charities  was  appointed 
under  Lord  Chichester  which  reported  that  "the 
evils  and  abuses  arc  still  in  existence  to  a  very 
wide  extent,  and  no  sufficient  remedy  has  yet 


been  provided  for  this  correction "  and  again 
recommended  a  permanent  body  of  Charity 
Commissioners.  These  commissioners  were 
appointed  by  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act  of 
1853,  and  their  powers  have  since  been  com- 
pletely regulated  by  Parliament.  By  the 
Education  Act,  1899,  the  powers  of  the  com- 
missioners over  educational  endowments  were 
transferred  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  February,  1858,  on  the  motion  of  Sir 
John  Pakington,  a  Royal  Commission,  the  New- 
castle Commission,  was  demanded  by  Parlia- 
ment "  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  popu- 
lar education  in  England,  and  to  consider  and 
report  what  measures,  if  anj^,  are  required  for 
the  extension  of  good  and  cheap  elementary 
instruction  to  all  classes  of  the  people."  The 
commission  was  gazetted  on  June  22,  1858, 
and  reported  (under  the  presidency  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle)  on  March  18,  1861  with 
no  less  than  fifty-one  recommendations.  It 
recommended  that  schools  should  be  jointly 
supported  by  state  grants  and  rate  grants 
depending  on  the  degree  of  knowledge  attained 
by  the  children  during  the  year  preceding  the 
payment  of  the  grant.  The  schools  would 
have  to  show  eight  square  feet  of  superficial 
area  for  each  child  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance. Special  state  grants  were  to  be  offered 
to  schools  with  less  than  sixty  pupils.  The 
combined  grants  were  not  to  exceed  the  fees 
and  voluntary  subscriptions  combined,  with 
an  additional  grant  to  stimulate  regular  at- 
tendance. The  system  was  to  be  carried  out 
by  partly  elected  and  partly  coopted  County 
and  Borough  Boards  of  Education.  Minis- 
ters of  religion  were  also  to  sit  on  these  bodies. 
The  proposals  of  the  commissioners  were 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  educational 
position,  which  was  attacked  in  a  different  way, 
first  by  the  Revised  Code  introduced  by  Mr. 
Lowe  (q.v.)  in  1861,  next  bv  Select  Committees 
in  1865  and  1866,  and  finally  by  the  statutory 
system  of  compulsory  school  attendance  in- 
troduced in  1870  and  1876.  In  1886  a  Royal 
Commission,  the  Cross  Commission,  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts.  It  reported  at 
great  length  in  1888  with  a  minority  report 
by  eight  out  of  the  twenty-three  commis- 
sioners. Its  recommendations  as  to  raising 
school  age,  the  development  of  evening  schools, 
special  help  for  rural  schools,  and  the  creation 
of  undenominational  training  colleges  have 
been  largely  carried  out. 

In  1801  a  Royal  Commission,  the  Public 
Schools,  or  Clarendon,  Commission,  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  nine  leading  public 
schools  of  the  country  (Eton,  Winchester, 
Westminster,  Charterhouse,  Harrow,  Rugby, 
Shrewsbury,  —  all  lioarding  schools,  St.  Paul's 
and  Merchant  Taylors,  day  schools)  which 
were  then  educating  2fi96  boys.  The  com- 
missioners also  dealt  with  Marlborough, 
Cheltenham,    Wellington    (boarding    schools) 
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and  the  City  of  London  and  King's  College 
Schools,  London,  (day  schools.)  The  com- 
missioners n!i)orted  in  1804,  and  in  LS68  the 
Public  Schools  Act  was  i)assed.  In  1864 
another  Commission,  Schools  Inquiry  or  Taun- 
ton Commission,  dealt  with  the  endowed 
schools  and  ])rol)lems  in  secondary  education 
not  considered  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
Commission  of  1858  and  the  Clarendon  C'oni- 
mission  of  1861.  The  Schools  Inciuiry  Com- 
mission included  Frederick  Teniiile,  William  V.. 
Forster,  Dean  Ilooke,  and  Sir  Stafford  Xorth- 
cote,  assisted  l)y  James  Bryce,  Matthew  Arnold, 
and  Joshua  Fitch.  Its  report,  issued  in  1807, 
is  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  history  of  English 
secondary  education  and  contained  a  number 
of  important  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  educational  and  administrative  systems 
which  were  not  adopted  until  the  end  of  the 
century.  This  commission  reported  and  stated 
that  there  were  572  endowed  grammar  schools 
at  work  with  a  net  income  of  £183,016  and  ex- 
hibitions to  the  annual  value  of  £13,897.  It 
was  for  this  Endowed  Schools  Commission  that 
Matthew  Arnold  rejiorted  in  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy  and  advised  the  country 
to  "  organize  your  secondary  and  your  superior 
instruction."  The  commission  specially  dealt 
with  secondary  education  for  girls.  Their 
report  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  1869  (q.v.),  and  the  rapid  multi- 
plication of  secondary  schools  for  girls  as  well 
as  boys  created  out  of  the  old  endowments. 
Under  this  Act,  Endowment  Schools  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  who  before  their 
powers  passed  to  the  Charity  Commissioners 
in  1874  reformed  and  gave  schemes  to  no  less 
than  235  schools.  The  working  of  the  En- 
dowed Schools  Acts  was  subjected  to  Parlia- 
mentary inquiry  from  1884  onwards.  In  1881 
a  Committee  of  the  Education  Department  was 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  inquire  into 
the  conditions  of  intermediate  and  higher 
education  in  Wales.  This  led  to  the  Welsh 
Intermediate  Act  of  1889  and  finally  to  the 
creation  of  a  Welsh  Department  working  in 
connection  with,  but  independent  of,  the  English 
Board  of  Education.  In  1894  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, the  Bryce  Commission,  was  appointed 
"  to  consider  what  are  the  best  methods  of 
establishing  a  well-organized  system  of  secon- 
dary education  in  England,  taking  into  account 
existing  deficiencies,  and  having  regard  to 
such  local  sources  of  revenue  from  endowment 
or  otherwise  as  are  available  or  may  be  made 
available  for  this  purpose."  The  Rt.  Hon.  J. 
Bryce  was  chairman,  and  three  of  the  seventeen 
commissioners  were  ladies.  The  Report  in 
nine  volumes,  presented  in  August,  1895, 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  general 
Education  Department  under  a  Minister  of 
Education  and  a  Consultative  Education  Com- 
mittee (one  third  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
one  third  by  the  Universities,  and  one  third 
coopted),    which   should    absorb  the   Charity 


Commissioners  (as  regards  education),  the 
Science;  and  Art  Department,  and  the  Educa- 
tion Department.  The  creation  of  the  Board 
of  Education  by  an  Act  of  1899  in  part  carried 
these  projjosals  into  effect ,  while  the  lOducation 
Act,  1902,  [)rovided  for  the  local  organization 
of  education  to  some  extent  on  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  Royal  Commission. 

In  1901  an  interdei)artmental  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  reported  on  the  whole 
question  of  the  employment  of  children  out 
of  school  hours.  The  practice  was  not  alto- 
g(!ther  condemned.  Legislation  has  followed. 
(See  Childhood,  Legisl.\tion  fok  the  Con- 
sEnv.\Tio.v  AND  Protection  of;  Child 
L.\noR.) 
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See     Parish 


PAROXYSM.  —  A  sudden  attack  and  some- 
times only  an  exacerbation  of  certain  diseases. 
The  term  is  also  commonly  used  to  indicate 
a  spasm  effect,  e.g.,  paroxysms  of  fear.  S;'e 
Epilepsy;  Spasm.  S.  I.  F. 

PARSONS    COLLEGE,    FAIRFIELD,    lA. 

—  A  coeducational  institution  founded  by 
Lewis  B.  Parsons  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  who, 
in  1855,  bequeathed  the  residue  of  his 
estate,  amounting  to  .?37,000,  for  the  purpose 
of  "endowing  an  institution  of  learning  in 
the  State  of  Iowa."  In  1874  the  citizens  of 
Fairfield,  cooperating  with  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Iowa,  organized  to  secure  the  bequest, 
donating  830,000.  The  charter  was  received 
Feb.  24,  1875.  Newly  elected  trustees  are 
subject  to  confirmation  bj-  the  Synod  of 
Iowa.  Sixteen  members  of  the  board  and  the 
president  of  the  institution  must  be  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Buildings  and  equipment  are  valued  at 
,'5220,000.  The  productive  endowment  is 
$229,000.  The  annual  income  from  tuition 
and  invested  funds  is  $20,000.  There  are 
sixteen  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  eight 
of  whom  are  professors.  There  are  about 
100  students  in  the  College  proper.  The 
Academy  maintains  a  four-year  course  under 
a  separate  teaching  staff.  The  B.A.,  B.Ph., 
and  B.S.  degrees  are  granted.  Advanced  de- 
grees arc  not  granted.  II.  M.  G. 

PART-TIME  ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL. 

—  England  and  Wales.  —  The  system  of  part- 
time  attendance  or  the  half-time  system  has 
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been  particularly  prevalent  in  England  and 
Wales.  A  half-timer  or  partial  exemption 
scholar  is  defined  by  the  Board  of  Education 
as  one  "  who  is  certified  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Local  Education  Authority  to  be  qualified  by 
age  and  attainments  or  previous  attendance 
for  emploj'ment  in  conformitj-  with  the  by- 
laws." The  problem  of  the  half-timer  is  thus 
part  of  the  greater  problem  of  child  labor  {q.v.) 
which  includes  not  only  street  trading  and 
casual  employment,  but  also  the  regular  em- 
ployment of  school  children  out  of  school  hours. 

The  half-time  system  arose  with  the  factory 
and  educational  legislation  which  followed 
the  industrial  revolution.  Its  beginnings  are 
found  in  the  educational  clauses  of  the  Factory 
Acts  of  1833  and  1844,  which  required  children 
employed  in  factories  to  attend  school  half 
the  day  or  so  many  days  per  week,  but  it  was 
the  Education  Act  of  1870  that  firmly  estab- 
lished the  system.  Under  this  Act  was  granted 
partial  relief  from  compulsory  attendance  at 
school  to  children  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  thirteen  who  had  reached  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  education.  Although  subsequent  Edu- 
cation Acts  (1876,  1880,  1893,  1899)  have 
modified  the  conditions  for  exemption,  the 
system  of  to-day  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  of  1870.  Exemption  may  still  be  ob- 
tained by  passing  a  "  labor  examination  " 
varving  in  difficulty  from  that  of  Grade  III  to 
that  of  Grade  VI,  while  since  1899,  300  attend- 
ances (morning  or  afternoon  sessions)  for  each 
of  five  preceding  years,  not  necessarily  con- 
secutive, have  also  sufficed.  The  qualifica- 
tion is,  in  many  cases,  absurdly  low  and  is 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  of  local  option. 
A  city  or  county  council  may  or  may  not  pass 
by-laws  permitting  half  time  within  its  juris- 
diction. Some  cities,  e.g.  London,  Birming- 
ham, Plymouth,  and  Newcastle,  have  no  half- 
timers;  other  towns,  especially  the  textile 
towns  of  the  North,  have  large  numbers  conse- 
quent upon  low  standards  for  exemption. 
Four  half-timers  out  of  every  five  are  found 
in  the  factory  districts  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire. 

The  following  table  shows  the  development 
of  the  half-time  sy.stem.  The  figures,  how- 
ever, must  be  interpreted  cautiously,  because 
they  represent  the  total  numbers  in  any  given 
year.  The  actual  number  at  any  given 
moment  was,  of  course,  much  smaller.  Thus 
in  190G-1907  the  average  number  of  half-timers 
was  only  47,360,  although  the  total  for  the 
year  was  82,493. 


Year 
187.'-)- 1876 

189(1-1891 
1S9.')-1896 
19(11)1901 
190.-.- 1 908 
1909  1910 
1910-lOU 


No.  OF  Half-timers 
201,284 
173,040 
119,747 

74.408 

81.981 

7.S,75S 

71,47.''> 


The   lowest   number,    previous   to    1910-1911, 
was  reached  in  1900-1901.     The  ujiward  turn 


taken  at  this  time  was  due  to  the  Act  of  1899, 
which  introduced  the  principle  of  exemption 
for  attendance  only. 

The  half-timer  introduces  many  problems 
into  school  organization  and  administration. 
He  is  difficult  to  fit  in  with  other  children 
because  he  receives  only  one  half  the  lessons. 
Lessons  must  either  be  duplicated  for  him, 
thus  causing  his  classmates  to  mark  time,  or 
he  must  be  neglected  and  allowed  to  fall 
hopelessly  behind  them.  Attempts  to  segre- 
gate him  have  also  proved  futile.  There  are 
also  certain  moral  and  physical  dangers  con- 
nected with  his  employment.  He  learns 
"  mannish  "  ways  without  developing  manly 
control,  with  the  result  that  he  tends  to  be- 
come a  nuisance  in  the  home,  the  school,  and 
the  street.  The  strenuousness  of  modern  in- 
dustrial life  also  leaves  its  mark  upon  him; 
all  the  physical  measurements  that  have  been 
made  show  him  to  be  the  inferior  of  his  school 
fellows  in  height  and  weight. 

Yet  many  arguments  are  given  in  support 
of  the  .system.  It  is  said  that  the  half-timer 
receives  a  good  technical  training  in  the  work- 
shop, that  the  requisite  dexterity  of  fingers 
can  only  be  gained  at  the  early  age  of  twelve 
or  thirteen,  that  it  is  good  to  develop  a  spirit 
of  independence,  and  so  forth.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  pointed  out  that  instruction  is 
given  in  a  haphazard  fashion  by  any  operative 
who  happens  to  be  his  master  or  mistress  for 
the  time  being,  that  the  finger  dexterity  can 
be  acquired  equally  well  at  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
that  the  wages  earned  ($.30  to  $1  a  week)  are 
seldom  of  absolute  necessity  to  a  family,  and 
that  the  employment  kills  off  any  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  half-timer  to  continue  his  edu- 
cation at  evening  or  technical  classes.  It 
must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the 
system  is  extremely  popular  with  the  half- 
timers  themselves.  They,  as  wage  earners, 
enjoy  more  independence  and  liberty  at  home, 
and  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  pocket 
money  to  spend. 

The  system,  which  is  opposed  by  the  best 
elements  in  English  life,  is  continued  mainly 
by  the  inertia  of  custom,  but  is  also  fostered 
by  the  greed  of  non-thinking  parents.  An 
Interdepartmental  Committee  formed  to  in- 
quire into  the  question  of  Partial  Exemption 
from  School  Attendance  reported,  in  1909,  in 
favor  of  its  abolition.  Although  the  govern- 
ment has  never  taken  upon  itself  to  end  the 
system,  it  sujiported  the  bill  of  Mr.  Walter 
Rea,  February,  1912,  which  proposed  to  raise  the 
age  of  exemption  from  twelve  to  thirteen  and 
to  refuse  cxemiition  to  all  children  who  are 
not  beneficially  employed.  The  bill  has  passed 
its  second  reading  by  a  large  majority  (April, 
1912)  and,  if  facilities  are  given  by  the  govern- 
ment, it  should  l)cc()ine  law  on  Jan.  1,  1913. 

P.  S. 

In  the  United  States  11h>  part-time  sys- 
tem exists  only  in  a  few  cities,  and  there  as 
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a  result  of  iiuulequatc  seating  facilities.  As 
these  conditions  are  merely  exiRcncies  of 
rapidly  srowing  coinnuiiiities,  the  system  of 
part-time  attendance  has  no  siKnificancc.  See 
New  York  City. 

See  England,  Education  in;  Industrial 
Education. 
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PARTIALITY.— See  School  Management. 

PARTRIDGE,  ALDEN  (1785-1854).  — 
Founder  of  military  schools  in  the  United 
States;  gradual eil  from  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  in  1S06,  and  for  twelve 
years  an  instructor  in  that  institution.  For 
two  years  ho  had  charge  of  the  exploration 
of  the  northwestern  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  He  organized  several  secondary 
schools  upon  military  principles,  after  the 
pattern  of  West  Point,  for  boys  not  amenable 
to  the  milder  discipline  of  the  ordinary  schools. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  military 
schools  that  he  organized  was  that  at  Norwich, 
Conn.  (1820),  which  was  incorporated  as  Nor- 
wich University  in  1834.  His  publications 
include  Lectures  on  Education  (1825)  and  many 
papers  on  military  subjects.  W.  S.  M. 

See  Military  Education. 

PASCAL,  BALISE.  —  See  Port  Royalists. 

PASCAL,  JACQUELINE  (1625-1661).— 
French  educator,  younger  sister  of  Blaise 
Pascal.  While  still  in  her  early  twenties,  she 
tried  in  vain  to  persuade  her  father  to  allow 
her  to  enter  a  convent.  After  his  death  (1651), 
sh(>  became  a  nun,  and  was  made  submistress 
(1655)  of  the  novices  at  Port-Royal  (q.v.).  In 
this  capacity  she  was  directly  in  charge  of  the 
education  of  the  younger  children,  whore  she 
followed  the  method  of  training  for  which 
her  brother  was  responsible,  and  she  is  de- 
serving of  no  small  portion  of  the  credit  for 
the  success  attained  in  this  work  with  the 
younger  classes.  She  stoutly  resisted  giving 
her  assent  to  the  Papal  Bull  against  Jansenism, 
but  in  the  end  she  was  forced  to  yield  and 
died  of  grief  a  few  months  later.  Her  most 
important  writing  was  Reglement  pour  Ics 
Enfnut-f  de  Port-Royal  (1665).  F.  E.  F. 
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Cousin,  Victor.     .Jacqueline  Pascal.     (Paris,  1R4.'>.) 
Honii.soN.    CJkualdink.     Studies  in    French    Education 
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PASCAL'S  TRIANGLE.  —  A  triangular 
arr;iy  of  numbers  known  long  before  the  time 
of  l';isc;d  {(/.v.),  l)ut  so  extensively  studicnl  by 
him  as  to  be  called  by  his  name.  The  numbers 
are  written  in  this  form  :  — 

I 


1    1 

1     2 

1 

1     3 

3     1 

1      4 

6     4 

1     5 

10   10 

1 

and  so  on.  Each  number  is  derived  by  adding 
th(!  number  just  above  to  the  number  at  the 
left  of  the  latter.  The  successive  lines  are 
evidently  the  coefficients  of  the  various 
powers  of  a  binomial,  and  the  device  has, 
therefore,  considerable  interest  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  binomial  theorem.  The  triangle, 
or  its  substantial  equivalent,  first  appeared 
in  print  on  the  title-page  of  a  work  by  Apianus 
(or  Bienewitz,  1495-1552),  which  iijipeared  in 
1527.  The  following  is  a  facsimile  of  this 
first  printed  form. 


D.  E.  S. 

PASSION.  —  This  term  is  used  to  designate 
strong  or  uncontrolled  emotional  states.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  education  such  uncon- 
trolled states  of  emotion  are  significant  as  in- 
dicating a  lack  of  training  on  the  part  of  the 
individual.  Children,  especially  those  who 
are  more  or  less  abnormal,  are  likely  to  exhibit 
fits  of  passion  such  as  anger  or  rage.  The  cor- 
rective for  such  uncontrolled  expressions  of 
emotion  is  very  commonly  some  general  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  physical  system.  A  sharp 
distinction  should  be  drawn  between  such 
emotional  .states  and  voluntary  activity.  The 
whole  matter  may  be  referred  to  the  general 
discussions  of  emotions.  C.  II.  J. 

PASSOW,  FRANZ  (1786-1833).  —  Ger- 
man philologist,  was  born  at  Ludwigslust, 
Mecklenburg,  and  studied  at  the  ITniversity 
of  Leipzig  under  Gottfried  Hermann.  In 
1807,  although  not  quite  twenty-one  years  old, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  literature 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Weimar.  He  owed  this 
appointment  to  Goethe,  who  had  met  the  young 
man  and  had  been  very  favorably  impressed 
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by  his  enthusiasm  for  literature  and  classical 
antiquity.  In  1810  he  was  called  to  direct  the 
Conradinum,  an  educational  institution  in 
Jenkau,  near  Danzig.  In  1815  he  became 
professor  of  philology  and  archaeology  at  the 
University  of  Breslau,  where  he  remained  un- 
til his  death.  In  1818  he  became  involved  in 
the  controversy  which  raged  around  the  in- 
struction in  gymnastics  introduced  by  Har- 
nisch  {q.v.).  Passow,  who  was  fond  of  physical 
exercise,  strongly  supported  Harnisch,  and 
published  in  his  defense  a  book  called  Turn- 
ziel  (Aim  of  Gytnnastics),  which  nearly  cost 
him  his  position.  Attempts  were  made  to 
remove  him  from  Breslau,  but  his  reputation 
as  a  scholar  and  teacher  was  too  great.  His 
chief  work  is  his  great  lexicon  of  the  Greek 
language  ( Handworterbuch  der  griechischen 
Sprache),  first  published  in  1819;  a  recent 
edition  appeared  in  1901.  F.  M. 
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PASTORET,     MME.     DE.  —  See    Infant 

SCHOOL.S. 

PATHOLOGICAL    PSYCHOLOGY.  —  See 

Abnorm.\l;  Der.\ngement;  Insanity;  Psy- 
chi.^try;    Psychopathology. 

PATHOLOGY.  —  See  Medical  Educa- 
tion; also  Hygiene. 

PATON,  JOHN  BROWN,  D.D.  (1830- 
1911).  —  Was  born  at  Galston  in  Ayrshire. 
After  attending  the  parish  school  he  acted  as 
usher  in  a  private  school  in  Gloucester;  en- 
tered Springhill  Congregational  College  with 
R.  W.  Dale,  took  his  M.A.  at  London  Uni- 
versity with  Gold  Medal  for  Philosophy;  be- 
came minister  of  the  Wicker  Church,  Sheffield. 
In  186.3  he  was  appointed  first  principal  of 
the  Congregational  Institute  at  Nottingham, 
founded  to  provide  training  for  pastors  and 
evangelists  of  country  churches.  He  felt  the 
social  influence  of  the  church  and  throughout 
his  life  advocated  the  cooperation  of  all  Chris- 
tian churches  in  the  "  Inner  Mission  "  for  the 
healing  of  social  evils  and  preached  redemptive 
service.  In  1870  antl  th(^  following  years  he 
stood  out  against  the  ])olicy  of  secularism  in  the 
public  elementary  schools  under  the  new  Act. 
He  cooperated  with  Professor  .lames  Stuart 
in  the  early  years  of  the  University  Extension 
Movement  (r/.y.),  and  the  University  Lectures 
at  Nottingham  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
University  College  (1881).  Seeing  the  need 
of  public'education  between  the  ages  of  thir- 
teen and  seventeen  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
old  night  school  to  sujuily  the  nee(l,  he  started 
classes  under  the  Nottingham  School  Board 
which     combined     recreative     subjects     with 


musical  drill,  stereopticon  lectures,  and  practi- 
cal handwork  of  all  kinds.  This  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Recreative  Evening  School 
Association  (1885),  which  largely  increased  the 
numbers  in  continuation  schools  and  paved 
the  way  for  a  new  development  of  evening 
classes  leading  to  higher  technical  and  artistic 
education.  Taking  a  hint  from  the  Chautau- 
qua Association  {q.v.),  he  founded  the  National 
Home  Reading  Union  (5.!'.)  (1889),  which  gives 
guidance  and  help  for  reading,  private  and 
associative.  In  connection  with  the  Home 
Reading  Union  the  first  summer  meeting  in 
England  was  held  at  Blackpool,  leading  to  the 
regular  extension  meetings  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  He  founded  the  Cooperative 
Holidays  Association  {q.v.)  to  provide  cheap 
holidays  in  which  working  folk  should  have  the 
companionship  of  university  men  and  women. 
He  founded  at  Longfield  a  Colony  of  Mercy 
(1895)  on  the  model  of  Bodelschwing's  Colony 
at  Bielefeld  for  the  practical  training  of  unem- 
ployed and  the  educational  care  of  epileptic 
and  feeble-minded  children,  hitherto  herded 
together  with  the  imbeciles  in  the  workhouses. 
He  founded  the  Social  Institute  Union  (1886) 
with  a  view  to  providing,  for  the  most  part 
in  the  Board  School  buildings,  counter-attrac- 
tions to  the  public  house.  He  founded  the 
Boys'  Life  Brigade,  with  objects  and  methods 
similar  to  the  Boys'  Brigade,  but  dispens- 
ing with  all  use  of  guns,  and  laying  stress  on 
ambulance  work,  fire  drill,  and  all  training 
for  the  saving  of  life.  He  also  founded  the 
Girls'  Life  Brigade  and  the  Brigades  of  Service 
for  young  men  and  women.  He  was  one  of 
the  moving  spirits  in  the  formation  of  the 
British  Institute  for  Social  Service  (1904),  the 
Christian  Union  for  Social  Service  (1894),  and 
the  Scottish  Christian  Socinl  Union  (1901). 
He  was  chairman  of  a  Vagrant  Children's 
Protection  Committee.  He  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  reestablishment  of  the  yeomanry 
on  the  land  and  founded  a  Cooperative  Small 
Holders'  Association  and  a  Cooperative  Banks 
Association.  He  was  instrumental  in  adapting 
the  Elberfeld  systems  of  poor  relief  to  English 
conditions  and  in  the  establishment  of  Civic 
Guilds  of  Help  in  large  towns  of  England.  He 
was  joint  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Reriew  (1858  to 
1861)  and  of  the  Conlemporary  Review  (1882 
to  1888). 

In  addition  to  numerous  pamphlets  he 
wrote:  A  Rcvieiv  of  Rcnan's  Life  of  Christ; 
The  Origin  of  the  Priesthood;  The  Twofold 
Alternative,  Materialism  or  Religion  and  the 
Church,  a  Priesthood  or  a  Brotherhood ;  The  Inner 
Mission  of  the  Church  ;  two  volumes  of  Collected 
Essays:   Church  Questions  of  To-day   and   the 


Apostolic  Faith  and  its  Records. 


J.  L.  P. 
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PATRIOTISM. —  Tlic  feeling  wliicli  moves 
the  iiuli\i(iu:il  to  identify  witli  lii.s  own  tlie 
interest.-;  of  the  .social  j^roup  to  wliieli  he  be- 
lonijs,  anil  to  speak  and  act  aeeordinfjly. 

Origin  and  Development  of  Patriotism.  — 
Sociology  ascrilies  the  origin  of  ])atriotisni  to 
the  family  life,  the  family  being  the  earliest 
of  the  social  groups.  In  [irimitivc  life  snp- 
port,  protection,  and  authority  were  chiefly 
represented  by  the  father;  hence  loyalty  to 
the  father  was  both  natural  and  necessary. 
Fatherism  was  therefore  the  earliest  form  of 
patriotism.  With  the  enlargement  of  the 
family  into  the  clan,  gens,  and  tribe,  the  inter- 
ests of  particular  families  were  merged  in  tlie 
interests  of  the  group  of  which  they  were 
component  elements,  and  loyalty  to  the  family 
passed  over  into  clannishness  or  tribalism. 
With  the  amalgamation  of  tribes  into  states 
and  nations  patriotism  enlarged  into  love 
of  country,  its  most  conspicuous  form  to- 
day. 

Patriotism,  then,  originates  in  association, 
and  association  is  the  condition  of  its  develop- 
ment. From  this  fact  we  may  infer  that,  if 
political  and  social  organization  and  amalga- 
mation continue,  patriotism  will  undergo  a 
consequent  transformation.  A  "  Parliament 
of  man  and  Federation  of  the  world  "  would 
as  certainly  conduce  to  cosmoiiolitanism  or 
political  humanism  as  tribal  association  has 
produced  tribalism,  and  the  consolidation  of 
states  into  nations  has  produced  modern 
patriotism.  Love  of  country  would  naturally 
give  place  to  love  of  kind. 

Instinctive  Patriotism.  —  Patriotism,  as  here 
defined,  is  primarily  a  sentiment  or  feeling. 
This  feeling  is  instinctive.  Patriotism  in 
which  feeling  is  the  predominant  element  may 
thus  be  called  instinctive  patriotism.  Now 
it  is  characteristic  of  an  instinct  that  it  acts 
without  reflection.  Though  originally  pur- 
posive in  action,  and  serving  as  an  element 
in  individual  or  group  preservation,  instinct 
takes  no  consideration  of  objective  circum- 
stances. It  is  blind  impulse.  When  the 
stimulus  is  provided,  it  operates;  and  its  opera- 
tion has  often  led  in  the  course  of  biological 
and  social  evolution  to  the  destruction  both 
of  individuals  and  of  groups.  Patriotism, 
therefore,  so  far  as  it  is  merely  instinctive,  is 
impulsive,  blind,  unreasoning,  and  irreflective. 
It  thrills,  it  hurrahs,  it  boasts,  it  fights  and  dies 
without  calmly  considering  either  occasion 
or  consequence.  It  resents  a  fancied  national 
insult  without  stopping  to  ascertain  whether 
it  is  real.  It  flies  to  the  defense  of  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  its  group  without  inquiring 
whether  the  danger  is  actual.  It  is  blind  pa- 
triotism anfl  springs  from  the  emotional  side 
of  the  mind.  It  differs  in  no  essential  respect 
from  the  instinct  of  the  tiger  to   defend  its 


young,  or  from  that  of  the  wild  cattle  of  the 
prairie  to  defend  the  herd.  It  is  easily  aroused 
and  easily  stamix'ded.  It  is  a  feeling  for  one's 
country  uncontrolled  by  intelligence;  zeal 
without  knowledge.  Under  its  promptings 
the  i)atriotic  is  sometimes  the  idiotic.  The 
utterances  and  actions  sometimes  evoked  by 
it  show  that  a  man  may  be  a  patriot  and  still 
be  a  fool. 

Obviously  great  national  and  social  dangers 
may  arise  from  manifestations  of  instinctive 
patriotism.  As  antijjathy  toward  other  nations, 
and  consequent  irreflective  action,  it  provokes 
suspicion,  jealousy,  hatred,  and  unnecessary 
war.  It  inspires  irresponsible  and  mischievous 
declarations  with  resjiect  to  other  peoi)le,  and 
sneering  comments  upon  their  customs  and 
peculiarities,  which  tend  to  provoke  hatred 
and  hostility.  As  Chauvinistn  and  Jingo- 
ism it  prevents  that  national  receptiveness 
which  is  so  essential  to  progress.  It  is  not 
eager  to  learn  from  other  nations  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  it  thinks  they  have  nothing 
superior  to  teach.  To  the  instinctive  patriot 
notliing  in  foreign  nations  is  worthy  of  emu- 
lation or  adoption.  He  speaks  without  the 
slightest  reverence  of  "  Japs  "  and  "  Chinks  " 
and  "Dagoes";  of  "Wild  Irishmen"  and 
"  Flatheaded  Dutchmen."  Such  a  "  patriot  " 
may  be  a  gentleman  so  far  as  his  more  inti- 
mate personal  relationships  are  concerned, 
but  as  a  national  representative  he  is  often 
a  braggart  or  a  bully.  No  matter,  then,  how 
patriotic  one  may  be,  if  one's  patriotism  is 
merely  instinctive  it  is  irrational  and  irre- 
sponsible, and  consequently  a  danger  to  one's 
country. 

In  spite  of  the  dangers  of  instinctive 
patriotism,  however,  it  must  be  recognized 
that,  like  other  instincts,  it  has  served,  and 
may  again  serve,  a  very  useful  purpose. 
Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  social  intelligence, 
it  has  been  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  social  groups.  When,  for  instance,  the 
life  of  a  nation  is  in  danger  its  citizens  must 
rise  instantly  to  its  defense.  There  is  no 
time  for  serious  reflection.  To  deliberate 
is  to  be  lost.  Hence  the  social  impulse  of 
resentment  and  the  disposition  to  spring  to 
arms  is  an  element  of  national  survival;  for 
it  leads  the  citizens  to  act  in  concert  and  so 
more  effectively.  Without  instinctive  patriot- 
ism no  group  in  a  hostile  environment  could 
have  survived.  On  the  whole,  those  groups 
in  which  it  was  most  highly  developed  are  the 
ones  which  have  persisted.  Instinctive  patriot- 
ism, then,  has  unquestionably  been  an  ele- 
ment in  social  survival  as  well  as  in  social 
danger  and  destruction.  But,  however  serv- 
iceable it  may  have  been  in  the  past,  or  how- 
ever necessary  now  in  a  critical  national  exi- 
gency, it  is  not  the  kind  of  patriotism  which 
is  most  needed  to-day.  It  involves  govern- 
ments in  needless  strife,  and  it  renders  citizens 
easily  susceptible  to  tlac  pernicious  influence 
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of  kings,  diplomats,  and  unscrupulous  politi- 
cians. It  should,  therefore,  be  supplanted  as 
rapidly  as  possible  by  the  patriotism  of  intelli- 
gence. 

Intelligent  Patriotism.  —  It  is  the  function 
and  power  of  the  intellect  to  inhibit,  sometimes 
to  eliminate,  an  instinct.  Even  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  strong  as  it  is,  has  some- 
times been  wholly  inhibited  by  a  duly  informed 
and  reflective  mind.  The  proper  intelligence 
may  therefore  modify,  even  reverse,  the  ac- 
tions springing  from  instinctive  feeling.  Pa- 
triotic sentiment  may  be  held  subject  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  pohtical  and  social 
conditions  and  a  sense  of  justice.  When  so 
held  it  becomes  intelligent  patriotism.  Intelli- 
gent patriotism,  then,  is  patriotic  feeling,  in- 
stinctive patriotism,  under  the  control  and 
guidance  of  knowledge  and  reflection.  It  is 
love  of  country  and  the  disposition  to  serve  it, 
coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  how  to  serve  it 
well.  It  does  not  yield  to  impulse,  but  controls 
it.  It  looks  before  and  after.  It  restrains  a 
nation  from  fighting  when  there  are  no  real 
interests  at  stake.  The  difference  between 
the  two  kinds  of  patriotism  is  practically  the 
difference  between  impulsive  action  and  rea- 
soned action. 

The  Teaching  of  Patriotism.  —  With  this 
distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  patriot- 
ism it  ought  to  be  clear  that  in  the  effort  to 
develop  patriotism  by  means  of  education, 
emphasis  should  be  laid  not  upon  stimulating 
patriotic  emotion,  but  upon  increasing  the 
factor  of  intelligence.  As  a  rule,  we  may 
safely  rely  on  the  existence  of  patriotic  feeling 
and  devote  attention  almost,  if  not  quite, 
exclusively  to  the  jjromotion  of  knowledge 
appropriate  to  its  control.  Saluting  the  flag, 
the  singing  of  patriotic  songs.  Fourth  of  July 
celebrations  as  usually  conducted,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  patriotic  appeals  from  pulpit 
and  ro.strum,  are  directed  primarily  to  stimu- 
lating the  patriotic  instinct.  Emotional  ef- 
fects are  thereby  easily  produced.  Those 
who  practice  these  methods  really  believe 
that  they  are  developing  patriotism,  but 
they  are  merely  inciting  patriotic  emotion 
without  giving  it  the  proper  means  of  guid- 
ance. The  really  needed  and  difficult  thing 
is  to  form  the  instinct  of  patriotism  so  that 
it  will  operate,  even  under  trying  circum- 
stances, to  the  real  advantage  and  safety  of 
the  nation.  Education  should  result  in  im- 
parting such  knowledge  of  social  history,  civics, 
and  ethics  as  will  result  in  arousing  a  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  the  merits  .".nd  worthy  achieve- 
ments of  all  nations  and  races,  a  just  pride  in 
our  own,  and  in  the  development  of  such 
habits  of  thought  as  will  make  patriotism,  love 
of  country,  identical  with  loyalty  and  de- 
votion to  liberty,  justice,  and  truth. 

I.  W.  H. 

See  Citizenship,  Education  tor  ;  also, 
Character  Education. 
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PATRIZZI,  FRANCESCO.  —  See  Renais- 
sance A.ND  Education. 

PAULSEN,  FRIEDRICH.  —  Born  July  16, 

1846,  in  Langenhorn,  Ilolstein,  and  died  in 
Steglitz,  near  Berlin,  August  14,  1908.  He 
attended  the  Volks>ichulc  of  his  native  village, 
and  was  prepared  by  Pastor  Thomsen  for  the 
gymnasium  at  Altona,  a  higher  class  of  which 
he  entered  in  1863.  After  receiving  the 
Reifezeugniss  in  1866  he  began  the  study  of 
theology  at  the  University  of  Erlangen  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  mother;  but 
he  was  unable  to  throw  himself  into  the  work 
with  any  enthusiasm,  and  therefore  changed 
to  philosopliy,  taking  also  classical  philology 
and  history,  with  a  view  to  the  possibihty 
of  becoming  a  gymnasial  teacher.  From  1867 
to  1870  he  was  a  student  at  Berlin  (under 
Trendelenburg,  Harms,  and  Bonitz);  and  also 
at  Bonn  and  Kiel.  After  receiving  his  degree 
in  1870,  Paulsen  spent  the  next  five  years  at 
the  University  of  Berlin,  partly  in  rounding 
out  his  knowledge,  devoting  himself  particu- 
larly to  the  study  of  experimental  physics, 
chemistry,  anthropology,  economics,  juris- 
prudence, and  politics,  partly  in  composing 
his  Habilitationsschrift,  ]'erstich  einer  Ent- 
wicklungageschichtc  dcr  Kantischen  Erkennt- 
nissthcorie.  From  1875  to  1878  he  served  as 
a  private  docent  at  Berlin,  from  1878  to  1894 
as  extraordinary  professor,  and  from  1894  to 
his  death  as  ordinary  professor  of  philosophy 
and  pedagogy.  It  was  his  aim,  as  he  himself 
declared,  to  bring  philosophy  into  vital  rela- 
tion with  the  general  culture  of  the  day,  re- 
garding it  as  an  indispensable  element  of  our 
social  life.  He  did  not  care  to  make  converts 
to  a  system;  he  was  opposed  to  all  partisanship 
and  faction.  The  mission  of  philosophy  was 
according  to  him  not  to  coerce  men's  thought 
but  to  set  it  free,  to  train  them  in  indejiendent 
thinking,  not  to  make  them  passive  recipients 
of  philosophies.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life 
he  appealed  to  larger  circles  of  the  German 
public  through  the  sjioken  and  written  word; 
"  whenever  a  question  became  a  burning 
issue,"  as  Professor  Kaftan  said,  "  a  word  was 
expected  from  him  to  hel))  clear  the  air." 

In  the  movement  for  the  reformation  of 
secondary  education  in  Prussia,  Paulsen  took 
a  leading  part.  He  was  ojjposed  to  the  Order 
of  Studies,  dating  back  to  .Johannes  Schulze, 
which  made  the  classical  gymnasium  the  nor- 
mal and  only  type  of  secondary  schools  and  the 
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sole  entrance  gate  to  the  various  departments 
of  the  university,  and  insisted  that  the  gym- 
nasium, tlio  rcalgymnasium,  and  the  obcr- 
rcalsehule  l)c  jjhiced  on  an  equal  footing.  His 
recommendations,  which  liad  Ix'cn  ignored 
at  tlie  ci'lehrated  December  Conference  of 
1890,  were  followed  at  the  June  Conference 
of  1900;  the  monopoly  of  the  classical  gym- 
nasium was  abolished.  Paulsen  also  advocated 
freer  methods  of  instruction  in  the  upper 
forms,  method.?  that  would  give  greater  scope 
to  voluntary  and  spontaneous  activity. 
"  Wliat  Cermany  wants,"  he  held,  "  is  the 
Anglo-American  college,  which  forms  a  very 
valuable  transition  stage  between  school  dis- 
cipline and  the  full  freedom  of  German  uni- 
versity life."  Among  his  many  valuable 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  education, 
we  mention  the  following  books:  Geschichte 
des  Gelchrlcnunterrichls  aiif  den  dcutschen 
Schulen  itnd  Universildten  (2  vols.,  1885  and 
1896);  Das  Realgymnasium  und  die  humanis- 
lische  Bildung  (1889);  Die  deutschen  Uni- 
versitdlcii  und  das  Universitdtsstudium  (1902, 
trans,  by  Thilly  and  Elwang) ;  Das  deutsche 
Bildiimjswesen  (1906,  trans,  by  Lorenz); 
Modcrne  Erziehung  und  geschlechiliche  Sittlich- 
keil  (1908);  Richllinicn  der  jiXngslcn  Bcurgiing 
im  holieren  Schubcesen  Drutschlands  (1908); 
Padagogik  (ed.  by  Kabitz,  1911). 

Paulsen's  metaphysics,  which  shows  the 
influence  of  Spinoza,  Fechner,  Lotze,  Schopen- 
hauer, and  Kantian  criticism,  is  a  system  of 
idealistic  monism,  panpsychism,  and  panthe- 
ism; the  physical  processes  and  the  psychical 
processes  are  one  and  the  same  reality,  per- 
ceived in  different  ways,  the  former  through 
the  mediation  of  the  senses,  the  latter  directly, 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  in  consciousness. 
In  the  physical  sphere  everything  is  mechani- 
cally conditioned,  as  natural  science  teaches; 
but  the  mental  realm,  which  is  the  true  reality, 
is  a  world  of  puri^osive  activity.  The  material 
world  is  the  outward  expression  of  a  universal 
consciousness,  to  which  the  individual  con- 
sciousness, stands  in  the  same  relation  as  the 
particular  human  body  to  the  universal  system 
of  bodies.  This  conception  of  the  universe  is 
set  forth  in  the  Einleiiung  in  die  Philosophie 
(1892,  trans,  by  Thilly),  a  book  which  has 
passed  through  twenty-three  editions.  Paul- 
sen's moral  philosophy,  as  presented  in  his 
System  der  Eihik  mil  e.incm  Umriss  der  Staats- 
und  Gesellschaflslchre  (1889,  eighth  ed.,  1906, 
trans,  by  Thilly),  has  been  characterized  by 
him  as  teleologieal  cnergism  to  distinguish  it 
(1)  from  Kantian  intuitionism  and  (2)  from 
English  utilitarianism.  The  end  of  the  will 
is  not  feeling  but  action;  the  highest  good  is 
an  objective  content  of  life,  consisting  in  the 
perfect  exercise  of  all  human  mental  powers, 
in  which  pleasure  forms  a  part.  The  end  or 
purpose  realized  by  morality  is  grounded  in 
the  human  will,  is  something  toward  which 
the    will    is    essentiallv    directed.     In  a    later 


account,  Kullur  der  Gegenwarl:  Syslematische 
Philosophic  (pp.  289  IT.),  what  was  formerly 
called  tin;  individual's  basal  will  is  spoken  of 
as  the  objective  will;  the  system  of  objective 
morality  is  regarded  as  the  i)roduct  and  func- 
tion of  a  universal  reason  immanent  in  the 
social  forms  of  historical  life.  He  also  wrote 
Immanuel  Kant:  Sein  Leben  und  seine  Lehre 
(1898,  trans,  by  Creighton  and  Leferve),  and 
collected  many  essays  in  GcsanuncUc  Vortrage 
und  Aufsalze  (2  vols.,  1906).  P.  T. 
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PA  VIA,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  —  See  It.\ly, 
Educatio.n*  in. 

PAYMENT  BY  RESULTS.  —  A  system  of 
apportioning  public  money  for  education  based 
on  the  results  of  examinations.  Payment  by 
results  was  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Revised  Code,  issued  May  9,  1862,  and  con- 
tinued with  modifications  until  1897.  Robert 
Lowe  (q.v.)  was  responsible  for  its  introduction. 
As  originally  introduced  the  grants  were  pay- 
able upon  the  results  of  individual  examina- 
tions of  pupils  in  Standards  I  to  VI,  in  the 
three  R's,  and  plain  needlework  for  girls. 
Certain  other  conditions  were  also  imposed, 
e.g.  number  of  attendances,  adequacy  of  build- 
ings, qualifications  of  teachers,  etc.  The 
grants  were  paid  to  the  managers  of  schools 
and  not  directly  to  the  teachers.  The  curri- 
culum thus  depended  on  the  distribution  of 
grants,  and  subjects  were  added  or  removed 
according  to  their  grant-earning  capacity. 
At  first  everything  beyond  the  three  R's  was 
discouraged.  In  1867  grants  were  given  for 
geography,  grammar,  and  history  as  "  specific 
subjects."  In  1871  there  were  added  as 
"  specific  subjects  "  algebra,  geometry,  natu- 
ral philosophy,  physical  geography,  natural 
science,  political  economy,  and  languages 
(English  literature,  and  elements  of  Latin, 
French,  and  German).  Vocal  nmsic  was  en- 
couraged in  a  similar  way  a  year  or  two  later. 
In  1878  geography,  history,  grammar,  and  plain 
needlework  became  class  subjects,  and  gr;ints 
were  given  on  class,  not  individual,  exanuna- 
tions.  The  "  specific  subjects  "  in  this  year 
were  mathematics  (algebra,  Euclid,  and  men- 
suration), Latin,  French,  German,  medianics, 
animal  physiology,  physical  geography,  botany, 
domestic   economy    (for   girls).     In    1882   the 
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Seventh  Standard  was  recognized  for  purposes 
of  the  examination,  and  English  literature  and 
grammar,  physical  geography,  and  elementary 
science  and  history  for  tlie  three  highest 
standards  became  class  subjects.  Practical 
training  for  girls  was  also  encouraged.  In 
1890  history  was  extended  to  all  classes,  draw- 
ing was  made  compulsory  for  boys,  manual 
training  and  housewifery  were  counted  as 
attendance  subjects,  shorthand  became  a 
"specific  subject,"  and  laundry  work  a  "spe- 
cial." _  In  1891  navigation,  in  1892  horticul- 
ture, in  1893  dairy  making,  in  1894  domestic 
economy  and  hygiene,  became  "  specific  sub- 
jects." In  1895  payment  by  results  in  ele- 
mentary subjects  was  abolished  for  older 
schools,  and  in  1897  payment  for  "  specific 
subjects  "  also  disappeared. 

Payment  by  results  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  cause  retarded  the  development  of  ele- 
mentary education  in  England.  Its  only 
merits  were  that  it  established  standards  at 
a  time  when  all  teachers  were  not  trained, 
artificially  affected  the  curriculum,  and  was 
cheap.  It  was  also  a  step  in  advance  in  so  far 
as  teachers  were  compelled  to  pay  as  much 
attention  to  lower  classes  as  to  higher,  and  to 
backward  as  well  as  to  bright  pupils.  The 
latter,  however,  too  often  were  reduced  to  the 
level  of  their  inferiors.  But  while  it  intro- 
duced uniformity,  there  followed  dull,  mechan- 
ical methods  and  all  other  abuses  connected 
with  an  exaggerated  system  of  examinations. 
The  recovery  from  the  system  is  slow  but  cer- 
tain; initiative  and  adaptation  to  local  needs 
are  being  more  and  more  encouraged;  and 
mass  education  is  being  replaced  by  individ- 
ual care  and  attention. 

The  system  of  payment  by  results  is  still 
employed  by  the  Intermediate  Board  in  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  secondary  education  in 
Ireland.  The  system  is,  however,  being  gradu- 
ally modified  by  the  introduction  of  inspection, 
and  the  imposition  of  certain  conditions  rela- 
tive to  the  school  buildings.  (See  Ireland, 
Education  in.)  In  the  Province  of  Victoria, 
Australia,  the  system  was  abolished  as  recently 
as  1906. 

See  Apportionment  of  School  Funds; 
England,  Education  in;  Examinations; 
Lowe,  Robert. 
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PAYNE,      JOSEPH      r  1 808-1 870).  —  Eng- 
lish  educator,    born    at    Bury   St.    Edmund's. 


His  education  was  but  scanty,  and  he  only 
attended  school  for  a  short  time  when  near  the 
age  of  fourteen.  Although  compelled  to  earn 
a  livelihood  at  an  early  age,  he  ap])lied  him- 
self with  great  industry  to  the  study  of  the 
classical  and  English  literature.  In  1828  he 
became  assistant  in  a  London  school  and  about 
this  time  came  across  Jacotot's  (q.v.)  work. 
His  pamphlet,  A  Compendium  Exposition 
of  Professor  Jacotot's  celebrated  System  of 
Education  (1830),  brought  him  to  the  notice 
of  Mrs.  David  Fletcher,  who  made  him  tutor 
to  her  children.  By  associating  other  children 
with  them  Payne  was  soon  able  to  open  the 
Denmark  Hill  Grammar  School.  In  1837 
he  married  Miss  Dyer,  who  herself  kept  and 
continued  to  keep  a  girls'  school.  In  1845 
he  moved  to  Leatherhead  and  opened  the 
Mansion  House  School,  one  of  the  best  private 
schools  of  the  time.  Retiring  from  this  work 
in  18G3,  Payne  devoted  himself  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  education.  He  supported 
the  Women's  Education  Union  and  the  Girls' 
Public  Day  School  Company  (q.v.),  which 
sprang  from  it.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in 
the  Froebelian  theories  and  the  kindergarten 
movement,  and  studied  the  work  of  Pestalozzi 
and  of  Jacotot.  Of  the  last  named  he  was 
the  chief  exponent  in  England.  He  was 
intimately  associated  with  the  College  of 
Preceptors  (q.v.),  before  which  he  frequently 
lectured  on  educational  subjects.  When  in 
1872  the  College  established  a  chair  in  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Education,  then  the  first 
in  England,  Payne  was  appointed  to  it.  In 
1874  he  made  a  tour  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating educational  institutions  in  North 
Germany.  Not  only  did  Payne  devote  him- 
self to  the  cause  of  education,  he  was  a  keen 
student  of  philology  and  wrote  a  paper  on  the 
Norman  Element  in  the  Spoketi  and  Written 
English  of  the  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  and  Four- 
teenth Centuries  for  the  Philological  Society,  of 
whose  council  he  was  chairman  in  1873-1874. 
(See  Education,  Academic  Study  of.) 

While  he  made  no  original  contributions  to 
educational  thought,  Payne  was  a  pioneer  in 
introducing  and  familiarizing  English  educa- 
tors with  the  best  theory  and  practice  of  his 
(lay.  If  he  exaggerated  the  value  of  Jacotot's 
methods,  it  was  done  largely  in  a  siiirit  of  re- 
action against  the  mechanical  work  of  the 
schools.  Through  his  connection  with  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  which  introduced  the 
first  examinations  for  teachers  in  England  at 
the  suggestion  of  Payne  and  C.  H.  Lake,  he 
was  able  to  inspire  a  nunil)er  of  teachers  with 
his  own  enthusiasm  for  educational  study  and 
progress.  His  chief  educational  writings  have 
Ijeen  edited  first  by  R.  H.  (Juick  in  one  volume, 
and  reedited,  with  the  addition  of  a  second 
volume,  by  his  son.  Dr.  J.  F.  Payne.  Volume 
I  (1883)  contains  Lectures  on  the  Science  and 
Art  of  Education,  and  Volume  II  (1892),  Lec- 
tures on  the  History  of  Education,  with  a   Visit 
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to  German  Schooh.  The  first  volume  iiicluilos 
a.  list  of  Payne's  ijublishod  works. 
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PAYNE.  WILLIAM  HAROLD  (IS.JG- 
1907).  -  I'liivcrsil y  iJiofrssor  of  education; 
born  at  FarniiuRton,  X.V.,  the  12tli  of  May, 
1836.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
and  at  the  New  York  Confenuico  Seminary. 
He  began  his  teaching  career  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York.  He  was  principal  of 
schools  at  Throe  Rivers,  Mich.  (18.5S-1S64) ; 
superintentlent  of  schools  at  Niles,  Mich. 
(lS04-IS6t)) ;  ])rincipal  of  a  seminary  at  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich.  (ISBG-ISGO).  and  superintendent 
of  schools  at  .\drian,  Mich.  ( lS(i9-I,S79).  His 
work  as  a  .school  siiiierintendent  was  distin- 
guished by  his  untiring  efforts  to  sui)plement 
the  pedagogic  training  of  the  teachers  under 
his  charge.  In  1S79  he  was  calle<l  to  the  newly 
organized  chair  of  the  scietice  and  art  of  teach- 
ing at  the  University  of  Michigan,  one  of  the 
earliest  permanent  university  professorships  of 
education.  From  1S88  to  1901  he  was  president 
of  the  University  of  Nashville;  but  upon  the 
death  of  Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale  he  returned 
to  his  old  post  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
His  writings  include  Chnplcrs  on  School  Supervi- 
sion, Outlines  of  Educational  Doctrine,  and 
Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Education. 
Professor  Payne  was  much  interested  in  French 
educational  thought,  and  he  made  excellent 
translations  of  some  of  the  writings  of  Gabriel 
Compayrc,  including  The  Hi.^tory  of  Pcdagogi/, 
Lectures  on  Pedagogy,  Elements  of  Psychology, 
and  Applied  Psychology.  He  also  translated 
and  edited  Rousseau's  ^rnile.  For  four  years 
he  was  editor  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmaster 
(1866-1870).  W.  S.  M. 

See  Educ.\tio.\,  Academic  Study  of. 

PEABODY,  ANDREW  PRESTON  (ISll- 
1893).  —  College  professor;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1826,  after  which  he  studied  theology 
at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School.  He  taught 
school  for  three  years;  was  three  years  tutor 
at  Harvard,  and  for  twenty-seven  years  was 
engaged  in  the  ministry.  He  was  professor 
of  Christian  morals  at  Harvard  from  18G0 
to  1881,  and  acting  president  of  the  college 
in  1862  and  again  in  1868-1869.  His  publica- 
tions include  Sermons  for  Children  (1866), 
Manual  of  Moral  Philosophy  (1874),  and  Flar- 
vard  Reminiscences  (1888).  He  also  published 
a  Sunday  School  hymn  book.  W.  S.  M. 

PEABODY    EDUCATION    FUND.  —  One 

of  the  great  educational  foun<lations  which 
have  contributed  to  the  remaking  of  Southern 
education.  In  1867  George  Peabody  (q.v.) 
gave  .SS, 000, 000  in  trust  for  the  i)romotion 
of  education  in  the  South.     Through  various 


causes  this  sum  shrank  for  a  time  to  52,000,000. 
Peabody  is  said  to  have  relied  largely  on  the 
advice  of  Robert  ('.  Winthrop  in  the  disposal 
of  the  fund  and  in  the  arrangements  for  carry- 
ing out  its  purposes.  The  conditions  of  the 
trust  were  so  liberal  and  elastic  that  the 
trustees  have  been  able  to  employ  the  fund 
in  such  a  way  as  to  educate  the  ijeojile  of  the 
South  to  certain  needs,  which  when  realized 
they  must  tluunselves  satisfy.  Thus  the  funil 
has  established  standards  along  different  lines. 
The  money  has  been  used  for  the  following 
purposes:  (1)  Aiding  and  establishing  public 
schools  in  the  large  towns  and  cities,  anil  thus 
practically  beginning  and  supporting  systems 
of  ])ublic  education  until  taken  over  l)y  the 
local  authorities.  (2)  Similarly  assisting  the 
rise  of  state  systems,  a  task  almost  completed 
by  1875.  (.■?)  Encouraging  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  by  the  establishment  of 
a  normal  school  at  Nashville  (I'eabody  Nor- 
mal College,  187."))  and  granting  scholarships 
to  students  of  ability.  This  led  to  the  general 
establishment  of  normal  schools  and  by  1903 
the  trustees  were  again  free  to  dispose  of  their 
fund  in  another  direction.  (4)  Establishing 
an  institution  for  the  higher  professional 
education  of  teachers.  This  decision  was 
prompted  by  a  movement  begun  in  1902  by 
President  Porter  of  the  Normal  College,  the 
faculty  and  alumni,  and  the  citizens  of  Nash- 
ville. The  Peabody  Board  recognized  the 
value  of  the  plan  in  1903  and  decided  upon  its 
adoption.  The  result  is  the  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  which  has  received  an. 
endowment  of  51,000,000  from  the  fund,  land 
and  buildings,  valued  at  not  over  .5250,000, 
from  the  University  of  Nashville,  with  which 
it  was  associated  for  thirty-six  years,  and  grants 
from  the  State  of  Tennessee  (52.50,000),  the 
countv  of  Davidson  (5100,000),  and  the  citv 
of  Nashville  (5200,000).  The  Trustees  of  the 
Fund  have  also  offered  to  set  aside  5500,000 
additional  for  the  endowment  of  the  College, 
provided  a  further  sum  of  51,000,000  is  raised 
before  Nov.  1,  1913.  The  College,  to  be 
opened  in  1913,  promises  to  be  of  the  highest 
service  to  the  educational  Renaissance  of  the 
South.  The  new  president  is  Dr.  Bruce  R. 
Payne.  (5)  Promoting  rural  consolidation  of 
schools  and  the  advancement  of  rural  educa- 
tion by  making  grants  towards  the  salaries 
of  supervisors  in  many  of  the  s-tates  of  the 
South. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  consists  of  sixteen 
members,  who  have  always  been  men  of  the 
highest  distinction  in  all  walks  of  life.  The 
most  active  associates  in  the  early  days  were 
Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish, 
Bishop  Macllvainc,  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  the 
first  agent,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  the  second 
agent,  Dr.  Eben  Stearns,  first  president  of  the 
Peabody  Normal  College,  and  Dr.  W.  H. 
Payne,  his  successor.  At  the  present  time 
Mr.    J.    Pierpont    Morgan,    Hon.    Joseph    H. 
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Choate,    and    Hon.    Theodore    Roosevelt    are  Reference:  — 


members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.     Professor 
Wickliffe  Rose  is  the  general  agent. 
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PEABODY,  ELIZABETH  PALMER  (1S04- 
1894).  —  -\merican  apostle  of  Froebel  and 
organizer  of  the  first  kindergartens  (q.v.)  in 
the  United  States;  was  born  at  Billerica,  Mass. 
the  -iGth  of  May,  1804.  Her  mother,  a  gifted 
woman,  conducted  a  private  school,  at  which 
Elizabeth  and  her  sisters  Sophia  (afterwards 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne)  and  Mary  (after- 
wards Mrs.  Horace  Mann)  wore  educated. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  Miss  Peabody 
began  her  career  as  a  teacher  in  Boston.  Later 
she  was  associated  with  A.  Bronson  Alcott 
(q.v.)  in  the  famous  Temple  School.  In  con- 
nection with  her  teaching  she  contributed  to 
many  literary  and  educational  journals,  in- 
cluding the  Dial,  the  Chrislian  Examiner,  the 
Democratic  Review,  and  Barnard's  American 
Journal  o/  Education. 

In  1859  she  became  acquainted  with  the 
educational  ideas  of  Froebel,  and  the  next 
year  she  opened  a  kindergarten  in  Boston  — 
the  first  in  America.  In  1867  she  went  to 
Europe  to  study  kindergarten  principles  and 
.practices  at  first  hand,  and  through  her  in- 
fluence Emma  Marwcdel  (q.v.)  and  several 
other  experienced  German  kindergartners  were 
induced  to  come  to  America.  The  nor- 
mal classes  which  she  conducted  in  Boston 
trained  most  of  the  early  prominent  American 
kindergartners  (incUuling  Miss  Lucy  Whee- 
lock).  From  1873  to  1877  Miss  "Peabody 
edited  the  Kindergarten  Mes.senger,  and  in 
1877  the  American  Froeljcl  Union,  of  which  she 
was  the  first  president,  was  formed. 

Her  publications  include  Hebrew  History, 
Grecian  History,  Fir.st  Steps  in  History, 
Chronological  History  of  the  United  States, 
Record  of  a  School  (an  account  of  Mr.  Alcott's 
Temi)le  School),  The  Kindergarten,  Education 
in  the  Home,  the  Kindergarten,  and  the  Pri- 
mary School,  Guide  to  the  Kindergarten  and 
Moral  Culture  of  Infancy  (with  her  sister  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann),  Lectures  in  the  Training  Schools 
for  Kindergartners,  Kindergartens  in  Italij,  and 
a  translation  of  De  Gerando's  Moral  Self- Edu- 
cation. She  also  contributed  several  jiapers 
to  Henry  Barnard's  comjjrchensive  volume 
Kindergarten  and  Child  Culture.  Miss  Pea- 
body was  interested  not  only  in  the  kindergar- 
ten, but  in  all  phases  of  educational  work, 
including  the  education  of  the  American 
Indian.  She  died  at  Bo.ston  the  .'ith  of  Janu- 
ary, 1894.  W.  !S.  M. 

See  Kindergarten. 


Wheelock.  Lucy.  Miss  Peabody  and  the  Kinder- 
garten. Education,  September,  1894.  Vol.  XV, 
pp.  27-31. 

PEABODY,  GEORGE  (1795-1869).— 
Benefactor  of  education  and  founder  of  the 
Peabody  (Educational)  Fund  (q.v.);  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools  of  Danvers  (now 
Peabody),  Mass.  He  engaged  in  business 
and  made  a  fortune  which  he  gave  to  various 
educational  institutions  and  agencies.  He 
founded  the  Peabody  Institutes  at  Danvers, 
Salem,  and  Baltimore,  and  made  large  be- 
quests to  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Kenyon  Col- 
leges. One  of  his  largest  bequests  was  to  the 
Peabody  Fund  (q.v.)  in  1867,  "  for  the  en- 
couragement and  promotion  of  intellectual, 
moral,  and  industrial  education  among  the 
young  of  the  more  destitute  portions  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  states  of  the  Union." 
One  of  his  biographers  says  of  him,  "  In  the 
greatness  of  his  benevolence  George  Peabody 
stands  alone  in  history."  W.  S.  M. 

See  Peabody  Fund. 

Reference:  — 

Hanaford,  Phebe  a.  Life  of  George  Peabody.  (Bos- 
ton, 1882.) 

PEABODY,  SELIM  HOBART  (1829- 
1903).  —  University  president;  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Vermont  and  Iowa.  He 
was  principal  of  high  schools  at  Burlington, 
Vt.,  Fond-du-lac,  Wis.,  and  Chicago;  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Racine,  Wis. ;  pro- 
fessor in  polytechnic  colleges  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Illinois,  and  president  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  from  1880  to  1891.  He  was  director 
of  the  educational  exhibits  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893. 
His  publications  include  Astronomy  (1869), 
Juvenile  Natural  History  (1869),  Neiv  Practi- 
cal Arithmetic  (1872),  and  numerous  articles 
in  educational  journals  and  the  proceedings 
of  educational  associations.  W.  S.  M. 

PEACE.  EDUCATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF 
INTERNATIONAL.  —  The  peace  movement 
is  a  part  of  the  educational  progress  of  the 
world.  Whether  in  respect  to  its  intellectual, 
economic,  or  moral  phases,  changes  in  opinion 
and  practice  have  been  effected  by  the  educa- 
tive process.  Among  the  champions  of  the 
peace  movement  were  Hugo  Grotius,  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  and  Immanuel  Kant,  and 
later,  Noah  Worcester,  Elihu  Burritt,  Horace 
Mann,  Professor  Amasa  Walker,  and  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  all  of  whom  appreciated  the 
necessity  of  educational  i)ro])aganda. 

The  unification  and  direct  ion  of  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  the  world  througli  universities,  col- 
leges, and  schools,  has  iielpccl  to  prepare  the 
way  for  international  good  will.  The  ease  and 
rapidity  of  travel  and  conimunication  by  means 
of  steam  and  electricity   have  helped  to  the 
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samo  end.  Tlio  ever  iidvaiieiiiR  tide  of  civil- 
ization with  its  various  iuiinanitarian  move- 
ment has  tended  to  swec^p  away  many  of  the 
barriers  which  kept  nations  apart  from  each 
other.  The  Ki'""pins  of  men  in  international 
societies  working;  in  tlie  fields  of  science,  in- 
dustry, and  social  reform,  has  led  to  a  unifica- 
tion of  file  higher  life  and  has  [iromoted  friend- 
ship amonp;  the  leaders  of  progress.  Tlie  labor 
organizations  of  the  world  have  been  active 
in  promoting  peace  i)roi)aganda,  and  in  na- 
tional and  international  assemblies  have  de- 
clared themselves  as  opposed  to  proscription 
and  in  favor  of  arbitration.  The  process  of 
l)ersuading  the  nations  to  abandon  the  archaic 
nictliod  of  settling  difficulties  by  force  and  to 
adopt  the  modern  nietiiod  of  tlie  court  of  jus- 
tice is  now  carried  on  not  merely  by  jiacifists, 
but  by  the  clergy,  tin;  press,  law  associations, 
women's  clul)s,  and  even  by  bodies  engaged 
in  promoting  the  economic  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. A  concrete  example  of  this  is  seen 
in  the  Report  (1910)  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  the  Cost  of  Living,  which 
after  a  careful  investigation  finds  that  the  great 
increase  of  expenditures  for  armament  is  the 
cause  of  enormous  waste,  affecting  the  common 
welfare  of  the  people. 

Among  the  organizations  engaged  in  devel- 
oping and  organizing  world  sentiment  for 
peace  are  six  hundretl  and  more  peace  societies, 
the  oldest  of  which  is  the  American  Peace 
Societj',  whose  Secretary  is  Dr.  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood;  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  parlia- 
ments and  congresses  of  the  world,  holding 
biennial  meetings;  the  International  Peace 
Congress,  the  eighteenth  session  of  which  was 
held  in  Stockholm  in  1910;  the  national  peace 
congresses,  of  which  three  have  been  held 
in  the  United  States,  namely,  in  New  York  in 
1907,  said  to  be  the  largest  peace  assembly 
ever  convened,  in  Chicago  in  1909,  and  in  Bal- 
timore in  1911;  the  Bureau  of  International 
Peace  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  which  undertakes 
to  gather  and  distribute  information  and  act 
as  a  clearing  house  for  all  propagandist  work; 
the  Mohoniv  Arbitration  Conference,  which 
has  been  held  for  the  past  seventeen  years 
under  the  patronage  and  hospitality  of  Mr. 
Albert  K.  Smiley,  and  like  all  the  other  organi- 
zations mentioned  has  been  highly  educative 
in  its  plan  of  work  and  successful  in  interest- 
ing the  leading  merchants,  bankers,  lawyers, 
clerg3'men,  and  publicists  in  the  moral,  social, 
and  economic  importance  of  the  peace  move- 
ment. Of  the  organizations  which  are  in- 
tended to  influence  students  in  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities,  there  is  the  World 
Peace  Foundation,  for  the  support  of  which 
Mr.  Edwin  Ginn  has  set  aside  .?I,000,000,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  applied  in  the  publi- 
cation of  books  and  tracts  on  th(!  history  and 
progress  of  peace  and  in  general  projiaganda 
work  of  an  educative  character.     Closelv  affili- 


ated with  this  Foundation  is  the  American 
School  Peace  League,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  organize  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
in  behalf  of  such  teaching  of  history  and  other 
subjects  and  in  such  international  exchange 
of  teachers  and  corrcsjiondence  as  shall  jjro- 
mote  friendship  among  the  youth  of  different 
lands.  Tlirougli  its  influence  the  18th  of 
May,  the  anniversary  of  the  calling  of  the 
first  Hague  (Jonference,  is  now  celebrated 
largely  throughout  the  United  States  as  Peace 
Day.  Tlie  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association 
has  alreaily  organized  oratorical  contests  in 
the  colleges  of  several  states.  The  Cosmopoli- 
tan Clubs,  now  forming  a  national  association, 
afford  meeting  grounds  in  universities  for  men 
of  different  nations.  Of  the  Harvard  Cosmo- 
politan Club  President  Eliot  has  declared  that 
it  is  the  most  interesting  in  the  university. 
The  Corda  Fratres,  an  international  federation 
of  students  which  has  more  than  l.'),000  mem- 
bers in  European  universities  and  has  recently 
added  40,000  French  secondary  students,  has  as 
its  princijial  object  the  promotion  of  the  idea  of 
solidarity  and  fraternity  among  students. 
The  World  Student  Christian  Federation, 
which  includes  five  intercollegiate  associa- 
tions of  America,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Scandinavia,  with  a  membership  of  138.000 
students  and  professors,  is  increasingly  influ- 
ential as  a  factor  for  peace.  The  annual 
interchange  of  professorships  initiated  by  the 
universities  of  Berlin,  Harvard,  and  Columbia, 
and  now  extending  to  many  other  institutions, 
as  well  as  the  interchange  of  students,  will 
tend  to  produce  common  interests  in  the  field 
of  scholarship  and  sound  learning.  The  Amer- 
ican Conciliation  Society,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  pulilishes 
each  month  the  best  information  available, 
using  a  mailing  list  of  70.000  names.  The 
recent  gift  of  eleven  and  a  half  million  dollars 
from  Air.  Andrew  Carnegie  is  a  crowning 
event  in  a  remarkable  series.  The  trustees 
of  this  endowment  have  already  shown  their 
purpose  to  make  it  serve  educational  ends 
by  announcing  that  work  is  to  be  undertaken 
in  three  departments,  namely,  (1)  interna- 
tional law,  (2)  economic  aspects  of  peace,  and 
(.3)  education  and  intercourse.  The  men  al- 
ready appointed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  first 
two  departments  are  distinguished  as  educators, 
and  without  doubt  the  remaining  appointee 
will  be  of  the  same  class.  S.  T.  D. 
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Weston,  S.  F.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Peace  Association.      (Yellow  Springs.  Ohio,  1910.) 

See  also  the  many  publications  of  the  American 
Association  for  International  Conciliation  (New 
York)  and  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  (Bo,ston). 
Also  Reports  of  the  various  peace  societies  and 
congresses    mentioned    in   the   text. 

PEACHAM,       HENRY       (?  1576-1643).  — 
English  author,  born  at   Northmimms,   Hert- 
fordshire,  the   son   of  a   country   rector.     He 
was  educated  at  schools  near  St.  Alban's  and 
in  London,  and  proceeding  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  graduated  B.A.  in  1594-1595  and 
M.A.  in   1598.     After  teaching  for  a  time  at 
Wymondham  in  Norfolk  he  took  up  the  lit- 
erary profession,  for  which  he  was  well  enough 
equipped  by  a  knowledge,  in  addition  to  let- 
ters, of  botany,  music,  heraldry,  mathematics, 
drawing,   and   painting.     His   first   work   was 
the  Graphice  or  the  most  auncient  and  excellent 
Art    of    Drawing   with   the    Pen   and    Limning 
in  Water  Colours  (London,  1606)  which  passed 
through    many    editions    as    The    Gentleman's 
Exercise.     In    1613-1614   Peacham   made   ex- 
cellent  use    of   an    opportunity    to    travel    in 
France,    Italy,   and   Holland   as  tutor   to   the 
sons  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel.     It 
was  during  a  stay  at  the  country  home  of  M. 
Ligny,    a    French    scholar    and    soldier,    that 
Peacham  was  struck  by  the  limitations  in  the 
training  of  English  gentlemen  and  was  inspired 
to  write  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known, 
the    Compleat   Gentleman   (1622).     This   work 
was  addressed  to  William  Howard,  tlie  eight- 
year-old  son  of  Earl  Arundel.     The    Compleat 
Gentleman  is  in  the  main  a  plea  for  the  better 
education  of  the  upper  classes.      The  rest  of 
tlie  work  is  a  series  of  chapters  on  the  differeiit 
studies,  each  of  which  gives  an  epitome  of  their 
content.     Under  the  title,  "  Of  Stile  in  speak- 
ing  and    writing,    and  of   History,"   Peacham 
gives   a  list   of  authors  to   be   read   in   Latin 
and    Greek.     The    chapter    on    Poetry    is    of 
considerable    interest,    for    Shakespeare,    Ben 
Jonson,  and  others  are  omitted  from  the  number 
of    Elizabethan    poets.     One    of    the    newer 
studies  which  was  being  introduced  into  Eng- 
land at  this  time  is  "  Antiquities,"  including 
statues,  inscriptions,  and  coins.     In  the  chap- 
ter  on    "  Drawing,    Limning,   and   Painting  " 
Peacham  gives  directions  on  color  mixing  and 
an  account  of  the  lives  of  eminent  painters.    Of 
special  value  in  the  education  of  a  gentleman 
is  the  study  of  blazons,  armory,  arms,  and  the 
dignity  of"  heralds.      Under    "  exercise  of  the 
body  "  Peacham  includes  horsemanship,   run- 
ning, leaping,  swimming,  and  shooting.      Under 
the  title  of   "  Reputation  and  Carriage  "    are 
given  the  special  (pialities  desirable  in  a  gentle- 
man:—  temperance,     moderation,     frugality, 
thrift,  and    affable  discourse  to  be  cultivated 
with  the  help  of  anagrams,  epigrams,  and  im- 
pressas.     Of    the    function    of    travel    in    the 
education  of  a  gentleman  Peacham  says,  "  In 
my  opinion  nothing  rectifieth  and  confirmeth 


more  the  judgment  of  a  gentleman  in  forraine 
affaires,  teacheth  him  knowledge  of  himselfe, 
and  setleth  his  affection  more  sure  to  his  owne 
Country,  than  travaile  doth."  In  deciding 
whether  travel  should  be  for  pleasure  or  profit, 
Peacham  pronounces  emphatically  for  the 
latter,  and  he  strongly  recommends  a  sojourn 
in  France  for  giving  point  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  gentleman.  The  education  of  the 
gentleman  is  completed  by  a  study  of  "  Mili- 
tary observation,"  which  deals  with  the  dif- 
ferent military  ranks  and  gives  a  list  of  mili- 
tary commands.  In  a  "  much  inlarged  " 
edition,  published  in  1627,  a  chapter  is  added 
on  fishing,  ''  the  honest  and  patient  man's 
Recreation,  or  a  Pastime  for  all  men  to  Re- 
create themselves  at  vacant  houres."  Here  an 
account  is  given  of  the  Angle  rod,  lines,  flats, 
baits,  flies,  and  different  kinds  of  fish.  While  the 
Compleat  Gentleman  nowhere  gives  a  detailed 
description  of  the  gentleman,  it  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  what  in 
theory  at  any  rate  was  considered  of  value  in 
his  make-up.  (See  also  Gentry  and  Nobles, 
Education  or;  Manners  and  Morals, 
Education  in.) 

Peacham  was  unfortunately  reduced  to 
poverty  in  his  old  age  and  turned  Iiis  pen  to 
writing  political  and  social  pamphlets,  of 
which  the  most  interesting  are:  The  Art  of 
Living  in  London,  or  a  Caution  how  Gentlemen, 
Countrymen  and  Strangers,  drawn  by  occasion 
of  Businesse,  should  dispose  of  themselves  in  the 
Thriftiest  Way,  not  onely  in  the  City,  hut  in  all 
other  Populous  Places  (1742),  and  The  Worth 
of  a  Penny,  or  a  Caution  to  keep  Money,  with 
the  Causes  of  the  Scarcity  and  Misery  of  the 
Want  thereof  in  these  Hard  and  Merciless 
Times  (1641),  a  discussion  of  the  economic 
condition  of  the  country.  Peacham  is  also 
said  during  this  period  to  have  written  chil- 
dren's books  at  a  penny  each. 
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Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
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(a  reprint  of  the  16.34  edition).     (Oxford,  1906.) 

PEARSON,  ELIPHALET  (1752-1828).— 
First  preceptor  of  Phillips  Academy  at  An- 
dover;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1773 
and  taught  for  five  years  at  Andover.  He 
was  principal  of  the  Phillips  Academy  at 
Andover  from  1778  to  1786  and  jjrofessor  in 
Harvard  College  from  17S6  to  1826,  and  acting 
president  from  1804  to  1806.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety {q.v.)  and  was  active  in  the  American 
Academy  of  Science  and  Arts.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Hebrew  grammar  and  several 
])apers  on  religious  education.  W.  S.  M. 

PECAUT,  FELIX  (1828-1898).  —  French 
clergyman,  author,  and  educator.  He  com- 
))leted  his  studies  at  the  Faculty  of  Protestant 
Theology    at    Montauban,    antl    received    an 
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appoint mont  in  his  nativo  city  whon  only 
twcuty-ono  years  of  age.  Less  than  two  years 
later  lie  gave  up  liis  (derical  callinK  on  account 
of  his  heterodox  views.  These  are  sot  forth 
in  his  Lc  Christ  el  la  conscience  (1859).  In  the 
meantime  he  iiad  moved  to  Paris,  where  he 
estaijiislied  a  privati;  school  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  (laufrcis.  His  ideas  on  national 
education  evolved  during  the  years  immedi- 
ately following  the  disaster  of  1870  ap|)eared 
in  a  series  of  letters  to  tlu;  Temps,  Leilres  de 
province,  and  in  Eludes  au  jour  le  jour  sxir 
I'Mucalion  nationale  (1871-1879).  Jules  Ferry 
(q.v.),  then  minister  of  public  instruction,  and 
M.  Buisson,  director  of  primary  education, 
were  responsible  for  appointing  P6caut  to  the 
staff  of  general  inspectors.  With  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  departmental  normal 
schools,  it  became  more  than  ever  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  recruitment  of  the  teaching 
force  for  the.se  training  schools.  Pecaut  was 
selected  to  direct  the  girls'  higher  primary 
normal  school  at  Fontenay-aux-Roses.  He 
devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  under- 
taking, and  spent  nearly  all  his  remaining 
days  in  this,  the  naost  important  work  of  his  life, 
retiring  in  1S96.  The  school  still  reflects  much 
of  his  spirit  and  devotion.  See  his  Deux  viois 
de  mission  en  Ualie  (ISSO);  L' esprit  de  Fon- 
tenay  (1895);  Adieux  a  I'ecole  (1896);  L'edu- 
cation  et  la  vie  nationale  (1897);  Quinze  ans 
d'Mucation,  a  posthumous  publication  of  writ- 
ings collected  by  his  sons.  F.  E.  F. 
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PECK,  WILLIAM  GUY  (1820-1892)  — 
Author  of  mathematical  textbooks;  graduated 
from  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  in  1844.  He  was  professor  at 
West  Point  (1846-1855),  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  (1855-1857),  and  at  Columbia 
University.  His  publications  include  Ele- 
mentary Mechanics  (1859),  Natural  Philosophy 
(1860),  Popular  Astronomy  (1882),  and  many 
school  and  college  textbooks  on  mathematics. 
He  was  joint  author  with  his  father-in-law, 
Charles  Davies,  (q.v.)  of  the  Dictionary  and 
Cyclopcedia   of   Mathematical   Science    (1855). 

W.  S.  M. 

PEDAGOGICAL  JOURNALS.  —  See  Jour- 

N.\LISM,    I'IdUCATIOXAL. 

PEDAGOGICAL  LITERATURE.  —  See  Bib- 
Lior.K.^PHY  OF  Educatio.n-;  Journals,  Edu- 
cational; and  the  reference  list  at  the  close 
of  each  topic  in  this  work. 

PEDAGOGICAL  SEMINARY. —  See  Jour- 
nalism, Educational. 


PEDAGOGY.  —  Pedagogy  is  commonly  un- 
derstood to  mean  the  science  and  art  of  teach- 
ing. The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greeks, 
among  whom  a  i)edagogue  was  the  person, 
usually,  if  not  always,  a  slave,  who  attended 
the  young  boy,  going  with  him  to  and  from 
school,  carrying  liis  materials  for  study,  look- 
ing out  for  his  wants  and  exercising  authority 
over  him.  It  is  supposed  that  the  pedagogues 
were  often  such  slaves  as  would  be  useless  for 
other  tasks,  and  that  they  were  not  held  in 
much  respect  even  by  the  children  who  were 
placed  in  their  charge.  The  name  thus  ac- 
quired in  ancient  times  a  connotation  of  lack 
of  esteem,  if  not  of  contempt,  which  it  has 
not  entirely  shaken  off  in   modern  usage. 

A  somewhat  similar  meaning  became  at- 
tached to  the  derived  term,  "  pedagogy." 
Since  the  Renaissance  educational  reformers 
have  drawn  more  and  more  attention  to  the 
significance  of  the  process  of  education  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  subject  matter  taught. 
The  study  of  this  process  has  been  for  several 
centuries  referred  to  as  pedagogy.  The  phi- 
losopher Kant  (5. t'.)  denominated  his  lectures  on 
education  as  Uher  Pddagogik.  They  dealt  es- 
pecially with  the  formation  of  habit,  and 
moral  training  and  instruction.  Thus  de- 
fined, pedagogy  concerned  that  aspect  of  edu- 
cation commonly  held  to  be  most  childish  and 
least  interesting,  a  phase  of  life  relegated  to 
nurses,  mothers,  and  pedagogues,  and  felt  to 
have  little  in  it  to  command  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  the  strong  in  mind  or  will.  In 
fact,  the  management  and  instruction  of  child- 
ren was  from  the  fathers'  or  schoolmasters' 
point  of  view  thought  to  resolve  itself  into  an 
authoritative  display  of  superior  power. 
Learning  was  treated  as  a  matter  of  appli- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Application 
was  regarded  as  a  question  of  will,  and  will  as 
to  be  governed  by  commands.  But  to  com- 
mand children  was  held,  on  account  of  their 
weakness  and  lack  of  resources,  not  to  require 
great  strength  or  to  merit  much  thought  or 
esteem. 

But  while,  on  account  of  its  derivation  from 
the  word  pedagogue  and  its  apjilication  to  an 
art  held  in  little  honor,  the  term  pedagogy  at 
first  failed  to  carry  the  implication  of  a  pro- 
found science,  nevertheless  the  existence  of  the 
ideal  of  such  a  study  and  its  resolute  pursuit 
by  a  few  reformers  eventually  gained  for  it 
a  richer  content  and  a  higher  standing.  In 
the  beginning  its  practical  influence  was  felt 
especially  in  the  elementary  schools.  The 
nineteenth  century  brought  with  it  in  the  more 
advanced  nations  of  the  world  an  extraordinary 
expansion  of  the  facilities  for  elementary 
education.  The  preparation  of  teachers  for 
this  work  came  to  be  in  the  hands  of  normal 
and  training  schools.  These  institutions  de- 
voted themselves  largely  to  the  pedagogy  of 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  common  schools 
and  to  the  problems  of  school  management. 
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It  came  to  be  an  accepted  principle  that  ele- 
mentary teachers  should  know  not  only  the 
subjects  they  were  to  teach,  but  also  the  art 
of  their  craft. 

Eventually  the  idea  that  the  scientific  study 
of  education  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
problems  of  the  elementary  school  led  to  the 
establishment  of  departments  of  pedagogy  in 
colleges  and  universities.  The  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York  (now  New  York  Uni- 
versity) offered  such  courses  in  1832.  The 
same  institution  established  a  School  of  Peda- 
gogy in  1890  and  offered  the  degree  of  Master 
and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy.  The  New  York 
State  Normal  College  at  Albany  gives  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy.  Rlany  uni- 
versities, especially  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  created  professorships  in  peda- 
gogy in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century.    See  Education,  Academic  Study  of. 

The  introduction  of  the  study  into  higher 
education  led  to  new  difficulties  in  regard  to 
the  term  pedagogy.  It  was  felt  to  be  essen- 
tially a  normal  school  subject,  concerned  es- 
pecially with  the  problems  of  the  elementary 
school  and  "  rule-of-thumb  "  methods  of 
teaching  the  subjects  of  its  curriculum.  The 
specialists  of  the  universities  were  prone  to 
regard  the  power  to  teach  as  due  primarily  to 
knowledge  of  subject  matter.  In  addition  to 
this  they  admitted  the  importance  of  natural 
aptitude  and  of  experience,  but  rejected  the 
efficacy  of  methods.  Many  ridiculed  out- 
right the  pretensions  of  "  pedagogy,"  and 
resented  its  injection  into  the  curriculum  of 
higher  education.  Some  even  went  so  far  as 
to  criticize  the  entire  influence  of  pedagogy 
on  elementary  education,  on  the  ground  that 
in  its  emphasis  on  interest  it  had  demoralized 
the  work  of  the  school,  giving  us  "  soft  " 
pedagogy. 

Much  of  this  criticism  of  pedagogy  as  a 
university  subject  had,  doubtless,  validity, 
and  in  consequence  it  was  necessary  to  modify 
and  expand  its  content  in  order  to  secure  for 
it  a  permanent  foothold  and  equality  of  rank. 
To  mark  the  change  there  grew  up  a  tendency 
to  substitute  the  word  education  for  pedagogy 
as  a  title  for  the  department  and  for  profes- 
sorships. Thus  the  term  "  pedagogy  "  has 
to  a  considerable  extent  passed  out  of  vogue. 
The  newer  "  education  "  differs  from  the  older 
"  pedagogy  "  in  two  respects.  First,  it  in- 
cludes far  more  than  method  in  teaching  and 
school  management;  second,  it  is  more  scien- 
tific. Taking  up  the  first  point,  we  note  that 
all  the  educational  functions  and  agencies  of 
society  are  considered;  the  history  and  ad- 
ministration of  education  are  taken  into  ac- 
count; the  care  of  the  body  is  brought  before 
the  attention  as  well  as  the  care  of  tlie  mind, 
and  the  education  of  defectives  as  well  as  of  the 
normal  child;  the  educational  ideals  and  the 
curriculum  are  treated  both  in  general  anil  in 
detail  and  tlie  relation  of  education  to  general 


welfare  is  investigated.  A  good  illustration 
of  the  expansion  of  the  field  is  seen  in  the  tran- 
sition from  the  history  of  pedagogy  such  as 
we  find  in  Compayr^'s  volume  with  that  title, 
to  present-day  history  of  education.  Then 
the  subject  confined  itself  for  the  most  part  to 
the  ideals  and  methods  that  have  prevailed 
in  the  schools,  together  with  some  account  of 
the  conceptions  and  work  of  educational  re- 
formers. Now  the  historian  of  education  tries 
to  relate  the  processes  and  agencies  of  educa- 
tion to  the  institutional,  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  movements  of  history. 

The  second  change  that  has  come  about  with 
the  transition  from  pedagogy  to  education 
lies  in  the  more  thoroughgoing  and  scientific 
methods  employed  to-day.  On  the  one  hand, 
a  far  wider  range  of  underlying  sciences  is 
brought  into  requisition  in  the  treatment  of 
educational  problems.  Thus  not  only  psj'- 
chology  and  philosophy,  but  also  biology, 
physiology,  sociology,  and  economics  are 
brought  to  bear  on  the  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  propagation  of  o])inions,  "  arm- 
chair "  pedagogy,  has  been  rejilaccd  by  resolute 
search  for  facts  through  historical  research, 
through  comparative  study,  through  the  use 
of  experiment  and  statistical  methods.  The 
department  of  education  brings  to  scientific 
research  a  set  of  interesting  practical  prob- 
lems and  to  the  schoolmaster  a  mass  of  in- 
controvertible facts  and  conclusions  that  can- 
not fail  to  prove  of  ])ractical  use. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  term  peda- 
gogy bids  fair  to  be  revived  in  the  title  "  ex- 
perimental pedagogy."  This  science  springs 
not  so  much  from  the  desire  of  the  schoolmaster 
or  the  educational  reformer  to  establish  teach- 
ing on  an  unshakable  basis,  as  from  the  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  experimental  psychology 
to  reach  out  into  new  fields,  especially  those 
where  its  methods  and  principles  can  be  made 
to  bear  on  the  practical  world.  But,  although 
somewhat  different  in  its  origin  from  genetic 
and  educational  psychology,  which  began  as 
attempts  to  get  a  scientific  basis  for  teaching 
rather  than  new  problems  for  science,  experi- 
mental pedagogy  naturally  tends  to  include 
both  these  forerunners.  B.  N.  H. 

See  Education,  Academic  Study  of; 
Experimental  Education;  Psychology, 
Educational;  Philosophy  of  Education; 
also   Child   Study. 

PEDAGOGY,  DOCTOR  OF.  —  See  De- 
grees. 

PEDANTRY.  —  A  term  given  to  the  dis- 
play of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  lis  disjilay, 
especially  in  (he  exhibition  of  knowledge  upon 
unusual  tojiics  and  subjects  irrelevant  to 
current  needs  and  interests  and  hence  lack- 
ing aiiplication.  Probably  one  indispensable 
f.'ictor  in  i)edantry  is  that  the  knowledge 
exhibited  be  second  hand,  or  show  dependence 
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upon  soiucwIku  ;uiti(iu:itc(l  ;uit  lioritics,  being 
more  or  less  acponipanicil  by  (luolalioiis  from 
them.  Knowledge  that  seems  vital  and  im- 
portant at  one  epoch  may  seem  a  useless  af- 
fectation at  another.  At  the  Renaissance, 
reformers  like  Montaigne  (q.v.)  and  humorists 
like  Ralielais  {q.v.)  found  most  scholastic 
scholarsiiip  to  be  mere  pedantry  while  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  humanists  regarded  as  pedantry 
the  humanists  disjilay  of  classical  allusions  and 
Ciceronian  Latinity.  Such  historic  illustra- 
tions show  that  the  cpiestion  underlying 
pedantry  is  the  readaptation  of  the  learning  of 
the  past  to  contemporary  conditions.      J.  I). 

See  Knowledge;  Montaigne;  Renais- 
sance AND  Education. 

PEDICULOSIS.— See  Infectious  Diseases. 

PEDOLOGY.  —  Sec     Parenthood,     Edu- 

CATJOX    FDK. 

PEET,  HARVEY  PRINDLE  (1794-1873). 
—  Educator  of  the  deaf;  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  1822,  having  previously  taught 
in  the  district  schools  of  Connecticut.  He 
was  an  instructor  in  the  American  Asylum 
for  the  Deaf  at  Hartford  from  1822  to  1831, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  principalship  of  the 
New  Yorklnstitutionforthe  Deaf.  He  prepared 
a  series  of  textbooks  for  the  use  of  deaf  chil- 
dren and  published  many  j)apers  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf,  which  were  collected  and 
published  with  the  title  Summary  of  the  Re- 
corded Researches  and  Opinions  of  H.  P.  Peet 
(Washington,  1873).  W.  S.  M. 

See  Deaf,  Education  of  the. 

References:  — 

Barnard,   H.      American  Journal  of  Education,   Vol. 

III.    pp.   366-3S2. 
See  also  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  for 

1873. 

PEIRCE,  BENJAMIN  (1809-1880).  — 
Mathematician  and  textbook  author;  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  University  in  1829.  He 
was  for  two  years  associated  with  George 
Bancroft  iq.v.)  as  a  teacher  in  the  famous 
Round  Hill  School  (q.v.)  at  Northampton, 
Mass.  From  1831  to  his  death  he  was  tutor 
and  professor  at  Harvard.  His  jiuldications 
include:  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry 
(1835),  Algebra  (1837),  Plane  and  Solid  Geo- 
metry (1837),  Miscellany  of  Mathematics  and 
Physics  (1842),  Analytic  Mechanics  (1855), 
and  many  papers  on  mathematical  science. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  the  History  of 
Harvard  University  from  its  Foundation  in  the 
Year  1636  to  the  Period  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution (1833).  W.  S.  M. 

PEIRCE,  CYRUS  (1790-1859).  —  Prin- 
cipal of  the  first  state  nornuil  school  organized 
in  the  United  States;  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1810.     He  taught  for  two  years  and 


then  studied  for  the  ministry.  He  was  in  the 
service  of  the  church  for  eight  years;  "  he 
abandoned  the  i)ulpil  for  the  desk  of  the 
teacher."  He  taught  four  years  at  Andover 
and  nine  years  at  Nantucket.  On  the  organ- 
ization of  the  first  state  normal  school  at 
Lexington  (now  at  Framingham),  Mass.,  in 
1839,  ho  was  chosen  by  Horace  Mann  as  prin- 
ciinil.  "  Only  three  students  presented  them- 
selves at  the  opening  of  the  school,"  but  the 
earnestness  and  skill  of  Mr.  Peirce  "  soon 
attracted  attention;  and  the  apathy  with 
which  his  labors  were  regarded  by  many  friends 
of  education  gradually  gave  place  to  confi- 
dence." The  normal  school  was  removed  to 
West  Newton  in  1844  and  to  Framingham  in 
1849.  W.  S.  M. 

References:  — 
Barn.^hd,   H.      American  Journal  of  Education,   Vol. 

IV,   pp.   L'75-30S. 
Lamson,  M.  S.      Fimt  State  Xormal  School  in  America. 

(Boston,   1903.) 

PENALTIES      AND       REWARDS.  —  See 

ReWAKI),S    and    Pl:.M.SHME.\TS;      ScHOOL    MaN- 

age.ment. 

PENCRICHE,    RICHARD. —  See    Anglo- 
NoRMA.Nj  ScHooL.s;    Black   Death. 

PENIKESE        SUMMER        SCHOOL.  — 

See   SuMMEK   Schools. 


PENMANSHIP. 


See   Writing. 


PENN         CHARTER        SCHOOL.  —  See 

Friends,    Educational    Influence    of   the 
Society  of. 

PENN,  WILLIAM  (1644-1718).  —  Founder 
of  Pennsylvania;  studied  at  Christ  College, 
Oxford,  but  was  fined  and  expelled  for  "  the 
sin  of  nonconformity,"  having  connected 
himself  with  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  con- 
tinued his  education  in  France,  and  in  1681 
obtained  grants  of  land  in  America  which  he 
organized  into  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania. 
Before  leaving  England,  he  stipulated  that  the 
governor  and  provincial  council  of  the  new 
colony  "  shall  erect  and  order  all  public  schools 
and  reward  the  authors  of  useful  sciences  and 
laudable  inventions."  In  the  charter  granted 
by  Penn  in  1711  he  emphasized  the  importance 
of  a  "  good  education  of  youth,  and  their 
early  introduction  in  the  principles  of  true 
religion  and  virtue,  and  qualifying  them  to 
serve  their  country  and  themselves  by  breed- 
ing them  in  reading,  writing,  and  learning  of 
languages  and  useful  arts  and  sciences,  suit- 
able to  their  sex  and  age  and  degree."  His 
important  educational  writing  is  Charter  of  ye 
Publik  School  founded  in  ye  Town  and  County 
of  Philadelphia  in  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia, 
1701).  W.  S.  M. 

See  Friends,  Educational  Work  of  So- 
ciety of;    Pennsylvania,   State   ok. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR 

WOMEN,  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  —  Founded 
ill  December,  1809,  by  persons  interested  in 
promoting  tlie  liighcr  education  of  women 
in  this  region.  In  addition  to  the  academic 
department  leading  to  all  regular  college 
degrees,  there  is  a  music  department  offering 
courses  in  connection  with  regular  college  work 
and  a  special  music  course  leading  to  a  cer- 
tificate. A  department  of  social  service  has 
been  organized  recently  giving  special  train- 
ing to  social  workers  who  wish  to  enter  paid 
work  or  to  give  intelligent  services  as  volun- 
teers, and  the  course  combines  theoretical 
study  and  practical  work.  Pittsburg,  with 
its  great  industries  and  its  diversified  philan- 
thropies, is  an  unusual  field  for  observation, 
investigation,  and  practical  work;  many  of 
the  institutions  cooperate  with  the  college, 
and  experienced  social  workers  give  individ- 
ual assistance.  The  entrance  requirements 
to  the  college  courses  which  lead  to  the  degree 
of  A.B.  are  four  years'  work  of  a  high  school. 
The  social  life  receives  much  attention  from 
the  point  of  view  of  individual  training.  The 
faculty  consists  of  eighteen  members  and  the 
enrollment  of  students,  excluding  those  in 
the  department  of  music,  was  134  in  1910- 
1911.  C.  H.  C. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE,  GETTYS- 
BURG, PA.  —  A  nonsectai'iaii  institution, 
founded  and  fostered  by  the  General  Synod 
Lutheran  Church,  chartered  by  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1832.  The  impulse  which 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  college  came  from 
the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  estab- 
lished in  Gettysburg  six  years  earlier.  Thus, 
while  the  primary  motive  was  to  furnish  a 
thorough  preparation  for  the  men  contemp- 
lating the  seminary  course  in  theology,  the 
general  object  of  the  founders  was  the  pro- 
motion of  academic  and  scientific  education 
under  Christian  influences.  The  course  of 
study,  as  originally  planned,  covered  the  sub- 
jects of  philosophy,  Latin,  Greek,  natural 
science,  mathematics,  English,  and  German, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B.  From  1840  to 
1861  a  medical  department,  located  at  Phila- 
delphia, was  connected  with  the  college.  In 
1884  the  scientific  dejiartment  was  organized, 
leading  to  a  division  of  the  counse  into  classical 
and  scientific.  During  recent  years  a  numljer 
of  new  courses  have  been  added,  offering  a 
wider  range  of  choice  and  differentiation  of 
courses  of  study.  There  are  at  present  (1912) 
nine  group  courses,  determined  by  the  major 
course  of  study,  leading  to  the  Bachelor's 
degree.  The  fourteen  units  recommended  by 
the  committee  of  uniform  college  entrance 
requirements  are  required  for  admission  to 
the  freshman  class.  The  school  is  controlled 
by  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees  con- 
sisting of  thirty-six  members.  The  grounds 
and  equipment  are  valued  (1912)  at  $660,000 


including  a  library  of  25,000  volumes.  The 
productive  endowment  amounts  to  S225,600. 
The  total  income  for  the  year  ending  Julv  1, 
1911,  was  $41,877.46.  The  enrollment  in 
1910-1911  was  323.  Women  have  been  ad- 
mitted since  1886.  The  teaching  force  num- 
bers 23.  C.  F.  S. 

PENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY  COLLEGE, 
CHESTER,  PA.  —  An  institution  organized 
in  1862  as  the  Pennsylvania  Military  Academy, 
and  located  at  Chester  in  1865.  The  college 
was  the  outgrowth  of  a  private  boarding  school 
established  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1821. 
Alilitary  instruction  was  introduced  in  1858. 
In  1892  the  academy  adopted  the  present  title. 
Preparatory  and  collegiate  (civil  engineering, 
chemical,  and  academic)  departments  are 
maintained.  Definite  entrance  requirements 
are  not  stated.  Degrees  are  conferred.  The 
enrollment  of  collegiate  students  in  1911-1912 
was  104;  and  the  faculty  consisted  of  fifteen 
members. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  STATE  COLLEGE 
OF,  STATE  COLLEGE,  PA.  —  Was  estab- 
lished by  the  "  Morrill  Act  "  passed  by  Con- 
gress July  2,  1862,  and  a  reciprocal  act  of  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  April  1, 
1863.  As  early  as  1855  a  charter  had  been 
issued  to  certain  public-spirited  citizens 
under  the  patronage  of  the  state  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  in  1859  an  institution  for 
secondary  agricultural  education  was  opened 
at  the  present  location  under  the  name  of 
"  The  Farmers'  High  School,"  the  first  class 
being  graduated  in  1861.  Under  the  new  es- 
tablishment, the  name  was  changed  in  1874 
to  The  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Some  of 
the  trustees  are  ar  officio  state  officials;  others 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor;  others  are 
chosen  by  the  alumni  of  the  college;  and  still 
others  are  elected  by  delegates  from  industrial 
organizations  of  the  state. 

The  growth  was  small  until  1SS7,  when  the 
state  began  a  regular  biennial  ai)proi5riation 
to  the  institution,  the  total  of  which  now  (1911) 
aggregates  $3,565,726.43.  The  most  recent 
appropriation  was  .1800,000.  The  growth  in 
total  attendance  of  students  by  decades  is 
as  follows:  1891,  209;  1901,  433;  1911,  2007. 
The  ])resent  force  of  instructors  numbers  190. 
No  tuition  is  charged,  but  preference  in  admis- 
sion is  given  to  residents  of  the  state.  A  very 
small  percentage  of  the  students  come  from 
other  states  and  foreign  countries.  Fourteen 
units  are  required  for  entrance  to  the  college. 

There  are  five  schools,  viz.  agriculture, 
engineering,  hberal  arts,  mining,  and  natural 
science;  also  one  department,  home  eco- 
nomics. In  these  schools  thirty-six  courses 
of  study  are  offered  leading  to  the  Bachelor's 
degree.  Courses  are  also  offered  leading  to  the 
Master's  degree.  Correspondence  work  is  con- 
fined to  lessons  on  agricultural  topics,  in  which 
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3G00  students  ;irc  now  enrolled,  and  to  students 
in  the  Summer  Session  who  wish  to  continue 
their  instruction. 

Six  hundred  acres  of  farm  land  arc  owned 
by  the  college,  jjart  of  which  is  devoted  to 
experimental  farming,  part  to  forestry  wood 
lots,  and  part  to  campus.  The  total  value  of 
land  and  Imildiufrs  is  $1,444,309. 

The  college  difTers  from  other  institutions 
maiidy  in  its  rural  environment  which  devel- 
ops a  solidarity  of  college  sentiment,  a  harmony 
of  college  life,  an  effective  system  of  student 
self-government,  an  economy  in  style  of  living, 
and  a  devotion  to  the  more  serious  aspects 
of  college  residence.  Attendance  on  chapel 
service  is  compulsory,  many  Bible  classes  are 
maintained,  and  the  Christian  A.ssociation  has 
an  active  membership  numbering  1200.  There 
are  ten  chapters  of  national  fraternities,  most 
of  whom  own  chapter  houses  in  which  their 
members  reside.  Edwin  Erie  Sparks,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  is  the  president  of  the  college. 

E.  E.  S. 

PENNSYLVANIA,    STATE    OF.  —  One  of 

the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  thirteen 
original  states.  First  settled  along  the  Dela- 
ware by  the  Swedes  in  1038.  it  was  taken  over 
by  the  Dutch  in  1605,  and  by  the  Enghsh  in  1674 ; 
later,  granted  to  William  Penn  as  a  proprietary 
colony  by  Charles  II  in  lOSl  and  settled  by  him 
in  IOS'2.  Pennsylvania  continued  under  Penn's 
charters  of  16S2  and  1701  up  to  the  Revolution, 
and  was  the  second  state  to  ratify  the  Federal 
Constitution,  in  1787.  It  has  a  land  area  of 
44,832  square  miles  or  about  the  size  of  England 
proper.  For  administrative  purposes  the  state 
is  divided  into  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
sixty-six  counties,  and  the  counties  are  in 
turn  divided  into  city,  town,  borough,  and 
township  school  districts.  In  1910  Pennsyl- 
vania had  a  total  population  of  7,605,111,  one 
fifth  of  which  was  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
the  density  of  population  was  171  persons 
per  square  mile. 

Educational  History.  —  Penn's  first  charter, 
drawn  up  in  England  in  1082,  provided  that 
"  the  Governor  and  provincial  council  shall 
erect  and  order  all  public  schools,  and  encourage 
and  reward  the  authors  of  useful  sciences  and 
laudable  inventions  in  the  said  province  "  and 
provided  for  "  a  committee  of  manners,  educa- 
tion, and  arts  "  to  prevent  "  all  wicked  and  scan- 
dalous living  "  and  to  see  that  the  youth  w'ere 
"  trained  up  in  virtue  and  useful  knowledge 
and  arts."  It  was  further  agreed  upon,  in 
England,  as  a  law  for  the  colony,  "  28:  That 
all  children  within  this  province  of  the  age  of 
twelve  years  shall  be  taught  some  useful  trade 
or  skill,  to  the  end  that  none  may  be  idle." 
The  first  general  assembly  of  the  colony, 
sitting  at  Chester  in  December,  1082,  adopted 
these  provisions.  The  second  provincial  as- 
sembly, sitting  in  Philadel])hia  in  1083,  pro- 
vided further  "  that  all  persons  in  this  prov- 
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ince  and  territories  thereof  having  children, 
and  all  guardians  and  trustees  of  orphans, 
shall  cause  such  to  be  instructed  in  reading 
and  writing,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  read 
the  Scriptures  luid  to  write  by  the  time  they 
attain  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  that  they 
be  taught  some  useful  trade  or  skill,"  and 
imposed  a  fine  of  £5  per  child  for  failure  to 
conqjly,  unless  the  child  was  incai)acitated  for 
learning  "  in  body  or  understanding."  This 
law  was  so  much  in  advance  of  ideas  then 
current  in  Euglan<l  that  it  was  disapproved 
by  William  and  Mary,  but  was  enacted  by  the 
Governor  and  the  assembh-  in  1093.  The  law 
appears  to  have  been  enforced  in  a  few  places 
for  a  time,  but  .soon  became  a  dead  letter  and 
was  omitted  entirely  from  the  revision  of 
1696. 

In  1683  Enoch  Flower  was  engaged  as  school- 
master at  Philadelphia,  and  this  was  the  first 
regular  school  established  in  the  state.  In  1689 
a  "  Friends'  Public  School  "  was  opened  in 
Philadelphia,  after  the  type  of  a  public  gram- 
mar school  of  the  time  in  England.  This  was 
chartered  in  1097,  and  again  in  1701,  1708, 
and  1711,  and  evolved  into  the  William  Penn 
Charter  School.  This  school  has  been  con- 
tinuously in  existence  since  1689,  and  ranks 
as  one  of  the  oldest  schools  in  America.  An- 
other school  was  established  at  Darby  in  1092, 
and  in  1097  the  Society  of  Friends  established 
a  second  school  in  Philadelphia,  which  took 
poor  scholars  free,  and  was  the  first  public  free 
school  established  within  the  state.  But  few 
other  schools  seem  to  have  been  established, 
and  but  little  colonial  legislation  of  any  kind 
occurred  after  1700.  "  The  first  three  quar- 
ters of  the  eighteenth  century',"  says  Wicker- 
sham,  "are  almost  a  perfect  blank  as  far  as 
anything  was  done  by  the  public  authorities 
to  provide  an  education  for  the  people." 

Before  the  Revolution  many  parochial 
schools  were  established  by  the  different 
denominations,  with  the  clergy  frequently  as 
the  teachers;  private  pay  schools  were  es- 
tablished in  the  towns  and  cities,  and  the 
beginnings  of  free  education  for  the  poor  were 
made.  Some  of  the  private  schools  thus 
established,  such  as  the  Germantown  Academj- 
(1701)  and  the  Moravian  schools  at  Bethlehem 
and  Nazareth,  founded  still  earlier,  attained 
a  wide  reputation  and  drew  pupils  from  other 
colonies.  The  educational  policy  which  de- 
veloped early  was  that  of  depending  upon 
parochial  and  private  efforts,  of  making  no 
attempt  to  provide  any  form  of  education  for 
those  who  could  pay  for  it  themselves,  and  of 
extending  charitable  education  to  but  a  limited 
number  and  for  a  limited  time. 

A  marked  exception  to  these  conditions 
was  found  among  the  settlers  from  Connecti- 
cut, and  other  parts  of  New  England,  who 
settled  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  These  people  brought 
with  them  from  New-  England  their  political 
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independence  and  their  zeal  for  education. 
The  result  was  that  they  were  politically 
troublesome  and  educationally  efficient.  In 
1768  it  was  decreed  that  each  township  within 
the  settlement  should  reserve  960  acres  of 
land  "  for  the  public  use  of  a  gospel  ministry 
and  the  schools."  This  was  done,  and,  though 
there  were  some  losse.s,  the  schools  derived 
benefit  from  the  greater  part  of  the  reserva- 
tion, and  some  schools  to-day  still  receive 
income  from  these  old  grants.  School  com- 
mittees were  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  for 
each  school  district,  and  these  in  turn  employed 
the  teacher,  supervised  the  school,  and  collected  a 
rate-bill  form  of  tax  to  pay  the  teacher.  There 
was  also  a  township  tax  to  provide  schoolhouses, 
and  in  some  cases  also  to  pay  teachers.  The 
schools  thus  established  continued  in  operation 
until  the  adoption  of  the  first  state  school  law 
in  1834,  were  the  nearest  approach  to  public 
schools  of  any  established  before  that  date  in 
the  state,  and  exercised  considerable  influence 
in  shaping  the  new  Pennsylvania  law. 

In  1776  the  first  constitution  made  liberal 
educational  provision.  Schools  were  ordered 
to  be  established  in  each  county,  "  with  such 
salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  the  public,  as 
may  enable  them  to  instruct  j'outh  at  low 
prices;  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  duly 
encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more 
universities."  Practically  nothing  was  done 
under  the  provisions  of  this  constitution. 

Pennsylvania  ratified  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution in  1787,  and  in  the  first  constitution 
adopted  after  that,  in  1790,  the  early  liberal 
provision  was  withdrawn,  and  a  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  charity  schools  was 
inserted  in  its  stead.  The  legislature  was 
directed,  "  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be," 
to  provide  by  law  "  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  throughout  the  state,  in  such  manner 
that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis."  The 
"  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  estates 
of  religious  societies  and  corporate  bodies  " 
were  guaranteed,  as  before,  and  the  promotion 
of  "  the  arts  and  sciences  "  was  directed,  "  in  one 
or  more  seminaries  of  learning."  These  pro- 
visions were  continued  unaltered  in  the  new 
constitution  of  1838. 

An  act  of  1802  made  the  first  provision  for 
carrying  these  constitutional  mandates  into 
effect.  This  gave  to  the  overseers  and  guard- 
ians of  the  poor  the  task  of  selecting  the 
children  who  were  to  receive  a  charitable 
education,  and  of  collecting  the  money,  by  an 
increase  in  the  "  poor  rates,"  with  which  to 
provide  their  books  and  tuition.  In  1809,  in 
an  effort  to  remove  the  pauper  taint,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  was  given  to  the  town- 
ship assessors  and  county  commissioners,  but 
without  success  in  eliminating  the  name  of 
"  pauper  schools."  In  1824  an  effort  was  made 
to  substitute  a  form  of  a  public  for  a  i>auper 
school  system,  by  a  law  which  provided  for  an 
election  in  each  township,  borough,  or  ward, 


which  should  accept  the  law,  of  a  board  of  three 
school  men,  one  to  be  elected  each  year.  This 
law  was  too  advanced  to  stand,  and  two  years 
later  it  was  repealed  and  the  old  pauper  school 
law  of  1809  was  substituted  for  it.  In  this 
condition  matters  remained  until  1834.  Dur- 
ing the  first  forty  years  of  statehood,  the  chief 
educational  legislation  was  in  the  form  of 
private  incorporation  acts  for  schools  and 
colleges,  a  number  of  which  were  granted 
some  state  aid.  By  1830  as  many  as  133  such 
special  acts  had  been  passed,  and  in  1833 
there  were  two  universities,  eight  colleges,  and 
fifty  academies  which  had  been  aided,  to  some 
degree,  and  mostly  in  return  for  the  education 
of  poor  children,  by  grants  from  the  state. 

A  few  movements  looking  toward  a  state 
public  school  system  were  made  early  in  the 
century.  In  1812  the  City  Council  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  County  Commissioners,  acting 
jointly,  were  permitted  to  take  such  action 
as  the  public  good  might  require  toward  the 
establishment  of  schools;  in  1814  "  The  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  a  Rational  System 
of  Education"  was  organized  in  Philadelphia; 
in  1818  the  City  of  Philadelphia  was  organized 
by  special  law,  as  the  first  school  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  permission  was  given  to 
provide  Laneasterian  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  poor  (see  Philadelphia,  City  of;  also 
Lancaster,  Joseph);  in  1821  the  counties 
of  Dauphin  (Harrisburg),  Allegheny  (Pitts- 
burg), Cumberland  (Carlisle),  and  Lancaster 
(Lancaster)  were  also  exempted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  pauper  school  law;  in  1822  the 
city  of  Lancaster  was  organized  by  special 
law,  as  the  second  school  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  Governors  of  the  state,  in  their 
messages  to  the  legislature  from  1801  on,  made 
repeated  recommendations  that  some  further 
action  be  taken  to  carry  into  effect  the  con- 
stitutional mandates  and  to  provide  better 
educational  advantages  for  the  children  of 
the  state.  In  1822  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Senate  reported  that  the  Act  of 
1809  was  wholly  inoperative  in  many  counties, 
and  much  abused  in  others,  and  a  report  made 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1829 
showed  that  there  had  been  educated  free,  in 
the  31  counties  reporting,  but  4940  poor  chil- 
dren in  1825;  7943  in  1826;  9014  in  1827;  and 
4477  in  1828.  In  1833,  the  la.st  year  of  the 
pauper  school  system,  the  number  of  free 
pupils  educated  was  17,467,  and  the  total 
cost  but  .'$48,466.2,''). 

The  bill  estalilishing  the  State  Common 
School  Fund,  1831,  provided  for  the  addition 
of  the  income  fr(nn  the  sale  of  public  lands, 
and  the  interest  on  the  same,  until  a  fund  of 
.?2, 000, 000  should  be  reached,  after  which 
the  income  should  be  applied  annually  to  the 
maintenance  of  schools.  It  was  estimated 
that  this  would  be  in  about  ten  years,  but,  in 
1834,  the  friends  of  education  succeeded  in 
passing  a  bill  which  made  the  beginnings  of 
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a  state  school  system  at  tliat  time.  This  act 
containod  many  of  tlic  provisions  of  tiie  hiw 
of  182-1,  and  the  unsuccessful  bills  of  1S31  and 
1833.  Each  county  was  made  a  school 
division,  and  each  ward,  township,  and  borough 
a  school  district.  For  each  school  district 
a  board  of  six  school  directors  was  to  be 
elected  by  the  people,  one  third  of  whom 
should  go  out  of  office  each  year.  Each 
county  court  was  to  appoint  two  inspectors 
for  each  district,  and  the  Secri'tary  of  State 
was  made  ex  officio  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools.  The  income  from  the  state  school 
fund  was  to  be  supplemented  by  a  state  ap- 
projiriation  of  875,000  and  by  county  and  local 
taxation;  though  any  district  might  decide  to 
raise  no  tax  for  free  schools,  forfeit  its  state 
apportionment,  and  fall  back  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  old  1806  law  for  the  maintenance 
of  pauper  schools. 

The  provisions  here  made  for  free  schools, 
and  for  secular  schools  at  that,  seemed  almost 
revolutionary  at  the  time,  and  the  law  was 
vigorously  attacked  in  the  next  legislature. 
Petitions  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  law, 
signed  by  32,000  voters,  mostly  signed  in 
German  script,  were  presented.  The  House 
leader  was  Thaddeus  Stevens,  to  whom  the 
credit  for  saving  the  law  has  been  given. 
An  act  of  1836  revised  and  strengthened 
all  preceding  legislation,  and  laid  down  the 
main  lines  along  which  the  school  system  of 
Pennsylvania  later  developed. 

The  new  school  system  was  accepted  but 
slowly.  During  the  first  year  of  its  operation, 
536  out  of  907  districts  accepted  the  system, 
762  schools  were  conducted,  and  an  average 
term  of  3j  months  was  provided.  During 
the  next  two  years,  the  ex  officio  State  Super- 
intendent did  much  to  explain  the  new  system 
and  to  secure  its  acceptance  by  the  people, 
so  that  by  1838  the  number  of  districts  ac- 
cepting the  new  system  had  increased  to  861, 
out  of  a  total  of  1033.  By  1847,  the  last  year 
of  the  old  system,  1105  of  the  1249  dis- 
tricts had  accepted  the  system.  It  was  not 
until  1873,  however,  that  the  last  district 
surrendered  and  accepted  the  state  school  sys- 
tem. In  1837  the  United  States  Surplus  Rev- 
enue (see  N.\TioN.\L  Government  and  Edu- 
cation) was  received,  and  for  two  or  three  yenTS 
very  material  aid  was  given  to  the  new  school 
system  by  appropriations  from  this  fund,  to 
be  used  for  buildings  and  yearly  maintenance. 
Probably  about  8800,000  was  derived  from  this 
source  before  the  fund  was  all  spent ;  the  aid 
was  no  doubt  timely  and  helpful,  as  the  people 
were  not  yet  willing  to  bear  taxation  for 
schools. 

In  1838  the  state  attempted  to  systematize 
the  grants  for  universities,  colleges,  academies, 
and  female  seminaries,  which  had  been  made 
from  time  to  time  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
by  a  general  law  granting  annual  state  aid 
to  all  such  institutions  meeting  certain   con- 


ditions. The  grants  were  to  run  for  ten  years, 
but  in  1843  they  were  cut  in  half,  and  in  1844 
entirely  ai)andoned.  In  1840  school  directors 
were  authorized,  directly  or  by  the  aid  of 
competent  persons,  to  examine  and  certificate 
all  teachers.  In  1843  directors  of  city,  ward, 
or  borough  school  districts  were  authorized 
to  employ  district  superintendents,  and  in 
1849  this  provision  was  extended  to  all  state- 
aided  districts.  Few  superintendents  were 
ever  employed,  and  the  law  was  superseded 
in  1854  i)y  the  law  providing  county  super- 
vision. The  elections  of  1S4S  being  so  favorable 
(about  90  per  cent  for),  the  legislature  in  that 
year  extended  the  school  system  to  include 
all  school  districts.  It  was  twenty  years, 
however,  before  public  schools  existed  in  all 
of  the  school  districts  of  the  state.  In  1849 
the  laws  were  recodified,  and  the  minimum 
term  extended  from  three  to  four  months. 
This  created  so  much  opposition,  however, 
that  in  1851  the  law  was  in  part  repealed.  In 
1836  Philadelphia  had  been  authorized  to 
establish  a  high  school;  similar  permission 
was  granted  to  Pittsburg  in  1849,  and  to  Easton 
in  1850;  and  in  1854  all  doubt  as  to  the  legality 
of  districts  establishing  such  schools  was 
removed  by  a  general  law,  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  "  graded  schools  and  the  study 
of  the  higher  branches." 

In  1850  a  state  convention  of  the  friends 
of  education  was  held  in  Harrisburg.  The 
proceedings  and  resolutions  of  this  convention, 
published  by  direction  of  the  legislature,  were 
made  a  platform  for  educational  advancement, 
and  did  much  to  secure  the  new  law  of  1854. 
In  January,  1852,  the  first  number  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  was  issued,  and 
in  1855  was  made  the  official  organ  of  the 
State  Educational  Department.  In  1852  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  was  organized 
at  Harrisburg.  Teachers'  institutes  were  now 
organized  in  a  number  of  counties,  and  other 
conventions  held.  The  result  of  this  awaken- 
ing was  the  new  school  law  of  1854,  which 
reorganized  the  system.  By  this  law  the 
township  was  made  the  unit  of  the  system, 
and  districts  were  given  corporate  powers;  the 
minimum  school  term  was  again  increased  to 
four  months,  and  separate  schools  for  negroes 
were  required,  where  practicable;  a  district 
tax  for  school  buildings  and  the  publication 
of  a  book  by  the  State  Superintendent  on 
school  architecture  were  authorized;  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  grammar,  geography,  and 
arithmetic  were  made  statutory  school  sub- 
jects, thus  doubling  the  course  of  instruction 
in  many  districts;  school  directors  and  teachers 
were  directed  to  adopt  textbooks  for  the  dis- 
trict; grants  for  instruction  to  endowed  and  to 
religious  schools  were  prohibited:  and  the  offices 
of  county  superintendent  of  schools  for  each 
county  and  of  deputy  superintendent  of 
common  schools  were  created.  In  1857  the 
office   of  State   Superintendent   was  detached 
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from  that  of  Secretary  of  State,  a  separate 
department  of  common  schools  was  created, 
and  a  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for 
three-year  terms,  was  provided  for.  The  year 
1857  also  marked  the  first  provision  for  the 
education  of  teachers  made  by  the  state.  The 
state  was  divided  into  twelve  normal-school 
districts  (increased  to  thirteen  in  1874),  in 
each  of  which  a  normal  school  was  eventually 
to  be  established.  In  1859  the  Lancaster 
County  normal  school,  at  Millersville  (opened 
in  1855),  was  recognized  as  the  first  state 
normal  school;  in  1861  the  school  at  Edin- 
boro,  in  1862  the  school  at  Mansfield,  and  in 
1866  the  school  at  Kutztown,  were  similarly 
recognized.  By  1877,  ten  schools  had  been 
recognized,  and  the  thirteenth  was  added  in 
1893.  These  schools,  private  in  nature,  re- 
ceived state  aid  for  buildings  and  for  each 
pupil  trained. 

In  1863  an  attempt  was  made  to  change 
the  basis  of  apportioning  state  aid  from  tax- 
ables  to  school  census,  but  the  returns  were 
so  unreliable  that  the  taxable  basis  was  restored 
in  1864.  In  1804  the  first  school  library  law 
was  enacted.  By  1866  the  teachers'  institutes, 
begun  after  1850,  had  extended  to  twenty- 
three  counties  of  the  state,  and  in  1867  they 
were  legalized  and  required  for  all  counties 
with  county  aid.  By  the  law  of  1867,  cities 
and  boroughs  having  a  population  of  10,000 
were  permitted  to  employ  city  superintendents; 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  was  granted  to 
districts;  the  old  "  provisional  certificate," 
based  on  an  examination  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  only,  was  abolished,  and  all 
teachers  were  required  to  pa.ss  an  examina- 
tion in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  United  States  history, 
and  the  theory  of  teaching;  county  superin- 
tendents were  required  to  hold  a  teacher's 
certificate,  or  to  be  a  graduate  of  a  college 
or  a  normal  school;  and  the  state  permanent 
teachers'  certificates  were  also  authorized. 
In  1864  the  Pennsylvania  Soldiers'  Orphan 
Schools  were  organized,  and  in  1871  the  Penn- 
sylvania Training  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded was  established  at  Media.  In  1872 
the  minimum  school  term  was  increased  to 
five  months. 

In  1873  a  new  state  constitution  was  adopted, 
and  in  this  the  progress  made  during  the  pre- 
ceding forty  years  was  recorded  and  somewhat 
extended.  After  the  adoption  of  the  new  con- 
stitution, no  new  code  of  laws  was  eiiactinl,  the 
schools  continuing  under  the  laws  of  1S54  and 
1870,  with  various  minor  amendments,  until  the 
adoptionof  the  newschoolcodein  191 1.  In  ISSl 
the  reiiuirement  of  sei)arat c  schools  for  the  races, 
instituted  in  1854,  was  withdrawn,  with  but 
little  resulting  change.  In  1883  an  evening 
school  law  was  enacted.  In  1885  i)hysiology 
and  hygiene  were  added  to  the  list  of  examina- 
tion subjects  for  teachers'  certificates,  and  in 


1901  civil  government  and  elementary  algebra. 
In  1887  teachers  were  first  paid  for  attending 
teachers'  institutes,  and  separate  city  teachers' 
institutes  were  authorized.  In  1893  a  dis- 
trict free-textbook  law  was  enacted,  the  county 
superintendents'  salary  law  (first  enacted  in 
1878)  was  revised,  and  state  teachers'  certifi- 
cates were  first  granted  to  college  graduates. 
In  1895  there  was  quite  an  amount  of  legisla- 
tion with  regard  to  district  lines,  district 
indebtedness,  and  district  boards;  boards  of 
directors  were  permitted  to  establish  free 
public  libraries,  and  to  levy  a  one-mill  tax  for 
their  support;  a  vaccination  law  and  an 
anti-rcligious-garb  law  were  enacted;  and 
joint  high  schools  were  authorized,  state  aid 
for  high  schools  extended,  and  the  State 
Superintendent  instructed  to  prescribe  a  uni- 
form high  school  course.  In  1897  the  dis- 
tribution of  state  aid  was  finally  changed 
from  the  old  basis  of  taxables  to  a  plan  based 
on  a  combination  of  teachers,  taxables,  and 
school  census;  stenography  and  typewriting 
and  kindergartens  were  authorized;  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils  was  permitted;  and  a 
schoolhouse  flag  law  was  passed.  In  1899  the 
minimum  school  term  was  extended  from  six 
to  seven  months,  and  a  State  Free  Library 
Commission  was  established.  In  1901  town- 
ship centralization,  with  the  transportation 
of  pupils,  night  manual  training  schools,  and 
township  supervising  principals  were  author- 
ized. In  1907  a  minimum  salary  law,  with 
state  aid  to  weak  districts,  a  school  sanitation 
law,  and  an  annual  school  directors'  conven- 
tion law  were  enacted.  In  1909  the  child  labor 
law  was  revised  and  materially  strengthened, 
and  a  detailed  law  relating  to  the  handhng 
of  school  diseases  was  enacted. 

In  1907  the  legislature  passed  a  law  directing 
the  Governor  to  appoint  an  educational  com- 
mission, to  revise  and  codify  the  school  laws 
of  Pennsylvania.  A  carefully  revised  code 
was  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  legis- 
lature of  1909,  passed  by  the  legislature, 
but  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  The  same  com- 
mission submitted  a  similar  code  to  the  legis- 
lature of  1911,  and  this  finally  became  a  law. 

Present  School  System.  —  At  the  head  of 
the  present  school  system  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  reorganized  in  1911,  is  a  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  a  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  State  Board  of 
Education  consists  of  six  citizens,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  (the  members  of  the  educa- 
tional commission  were  appointed  as  the  first 
State  Board)  with  the  concurrence  of  two 
thirds  of  the  Senate,  and  for  six-year  terns, 
one  going  out  of  office  each  year.  The  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  also 
ap))ointcd  by  the  Governor,  for  four-year 
terms,  is  fx  officio  a  member  and  president 
of  the  State  Board.  The  members  serve 
without  pay,  and  one  half  of  them  must  be 
experienced    educators,    connected    with    the 
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public  school  system  of  tho  stato.  Tlio  Board 
has  iinpoi'taiit  duties,  larsfly  advisory,  and 
important  business  functions,  and  it  may  elect 
such  ollicers,  emjiloy  sucli  assistants,  and  in- 
cur sucii  exjiense,  as  it  deems  necessary.  All 
schools  in  the  slate,  of  whatever  kind,  sujjported 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  state  sources,  must 
report  to  the  Board.  It  may  make  such  by- 
laws and  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  sanitary  inspection  and  e(iuii)ment 
of  schools  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  It  is 
charged  with  the  care  and  management  of 
the  state  school  fund  and  with  the  jiromotioii 
of  agricultural,  vocational,  and  industrial 
education  in  the  state.  For  this  i)uri)ose,  and 
also  for  the  equalization  of  educational  ad- 
vantages throughout  the  state,  the  Board 
may  use  so  much  of  the  income  of  the  state 
school  fund  as  it  sees  fit.  It  is  charged  with 
the  purchase  of  the  thirteen  normal  schools 
of  the  state  from  the  stockholders,  and  there- 
after with  the  appointment  of  trustees  for 
the  schools  purchased.  The  Board  is  directed 
to  prepare  and  publish  schoolhouse  plans,  and 
to  furnish  them  free  to  districts,  and  all  plans 
for  the  construction  or  reconstruction  of  build- 
ings, except  in  first-class  districts  (Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburg)  must  be  approved  by  the 
State  Board.  The  Board  makes  an  annual 
report  to  the  Governor  as  to  its  work  and  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  state  school  fund,  and 
the  Board  is  also  instructed  to  recommend 
needed  legislation  to  the  Governor  and  the 
legislature. 

The  State  Superintendent  acts  as  the  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  Board  and  has  more  than 
the  usual  functions  of  this  officer.  He  ap- 
points all  of  his  deputies  and  assistants,  con- 
sisting of  two  deputy  superintendents,  three 
experts  in  agricultural  education,  industrial 
education,  and  drawing,  four  inspectors  of 
elementary  and  high  schools,  and  all  necessary 
clerks,  and  at  salaries  fixed  by  law. 

For  each  of  the  sixty-six  counties  a  county 
superintendent  is  elected,  for  four-year  terms, 
by  a  convention  of  all  the  school  directors 
(trustees)  in  the  county  representing  districts 
not  employing  a  city  or  town  superintendent. 
Assistant  superintendents  must  possess  the 
same  qualifications  as  county  superintendents, 
and  are  appointed  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
They  assist  the  county  superintendent  in  the 
supervision  of  instruction,  the  inspection  of 
grounds  and  buildings,  the  approval  of  courses 
of  study,  the  conferring  with  directors,  and  the 
examination  of  pupils  and  schools,  and  may 
act  for  him,  as  directed.  They  also  examine 
teachers  for  the  schools  of  their  counties. 

Each  county  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
school  districts,  each  citj',  incorporated  town, 
borough,  or  township  constituting  a  separate 
school  district,  coterminous  with  the  civic 
division.  All  independent  school  districts 
were  abolished  in  1911,  though  provision  for 
their  temporary  reconstitution  was  made.     All 


districts  are  dividcfi  into  four  classes,  as  fol- 
lows: 1st,  population  of  over  500,000, —  board 
of  15;  2d,  population  of  30,000  to  .500,000,— board 
of  9;  3d,  i)o]iulation  of  5000  to  30,000,  board  of 
7:  4th,  i)opulation  of  less  tlian 5000, —  l)oardof5. 
There  are  iiut  two  first-class  districts,  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburg,  and  for  a  description 
of  these  and  their  powers,  see  special  article 
on  PHiLAi)i;i-rni.\,  City  of.  For  the  other 
classes  of  districts,  the  boards  of  school  direc- 
tors are  elected  at  large,  and  for  six-year  terms, 
apjjroximately  one  third  going  out  of  office 
each  year.  Each  district  is  a  school  cor- 
poration, and  the  title  of  all  school  property 
is  vestecl  in  the  school  district.  First  and 
second-class  districts  must,  and  third-class 
districts  may,  appoint  a  district  (city)  super- 
intendent of  schools  for  a  four-year  term,  after, 
which  such  districts  are  not  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  district  superintendent  must  be  commis- 
sioned by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  suc- 
ceeds to  all  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
county  superintendent.  Any  third  or  fourth- 
class  district  maj'  appoint  a  supervising 
principal.  Each  board  of  directors  must  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  number  of  schools  to  edu- 
cate all  children  six  to  twenty-one,  and 
they  also  have  the  power  to  provide  high 
schools,  evening  schools,  kindergartens,  vo- 
cational schools,  libraries,  museums,  play- 
grounds, special  class  schools,  truant  and 
parental  schools,  schools  for  adults,  and  such 
other  schools  as  they  deem  desirable.  On 
petition  of  the  parents  of  twenty-five  children 
over  fourteen,  they  must  provide  an  evening 
school,  and  on  petition  of  seventy-five  tax- 
payers, they  must  provide  an  evening  manual 
training  school.  Any  board  may  establish 
an  agricultural  school,  and  admit  those  over 
twenty-one  to  any  vocational  classes.  Each 
board  also  has  the  power  to  levy  taxes,  within 
fixed  limits,  for  all  school  purposes;  may, 
similarly,  borrow  money,  and  issue  bonds; 
may  acquire  real  estate;  may  make  and  en- 
force all  reasonable  rules  and  regulations; 
may  appoint  and,  for  proper  cause,  may  re- 
move teachers  and  all  other  employes;  in 
first-  and  second-class  districts  must,  and  in 
third-  and  fourth-class  districts  may,  control 
all  student  activities  and  publications;  must 
furnish  the  textbooks  and  supplies  needed, 
and  may  loan  books  to  pupils  during  vaca- 
tions; are  to  adopt  courses  of  study,  with  the 
approval  of  the  district  or  county  superin- 
tendent; may  provide  transportation  for 
pupils,  or  may  consolidate  schools,  or  may  do 
both;  must  take  and  report  an  annual  school 
census;  and  must  maintain  all  schools  in  the 
English  language.  Textbooks  are  adopted 
by  the  boards  for  five-year  periods,  and  no 
change  can  be  made,  without  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  superintendent,  except  by  a  two 
thirds  vote. 

School    Support.  —  The    schools    are    sui>- 
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ported  bj'  a  state  appropriation  and  by  local 
taxation,  the  latter  comprising  about  80  per 
cent  of  all  income  for  maintenance.  The 
state  appropriation  was  about  seven  million 
dollars  at  last  report,  and  this  is  distributed 
to  the  districts  (since  1911)  on  the  combined 
basis  of  one  half  on  teachers  actually  employed 
and  one  half  on  school  census.  The  state  school 
fund,  created  in  1911,  is  to  consist  of  80  per  cent 
of  the  net  income  from  the  state's  forest  re- 
serves (estimated  at  1,000,000  acres),  the 
income  from  the  state's  water-power  rights, 
the  income  and  proceeds  from  all  state  lands 
not  used  for  public  purposes,  all  escheated 
estates,  and  all  property  or  money  given  to 
the  fund.  The  State  Board  of  Education  is 
to  use  so  much  of  the  income  as  they  deem 
wise,  to  equalize  educational  advantages  in 
the  state,  and  to  aid  education  in  forestry, 
agriculture,  and  industrial  pursuits,  and  then 
to  add  the  remainder  of  the  income  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  fund.  Under  the  new  law,  each 
district  levies  its  own  school  taxes.  In  first- 
class  districts,  the  levy  must  be  between  five 
and  six  mills,  in  second-class  districts  not  over 
twenty  mills,  and  in  third-  and  fourth-class 
districts  not  over  twenty-five  mills. 

Teachers  and  Training.  —  Three  grades  of 
teachers'  certificates  are  issued,  —  provi- 
sional, professional,  and  state.  Each  must 
state  on  its  face  the  subjects  of  the  examina- 
tion, for  which  alone  it  is  valid.  No  teacher 
may  teach  any  subject  not  named  on  the  face 
of  the  certificate,  so  that  this  virtually  creates 
a  form  of  high  school  certificate.  Each  super- 
intendent, county  or  district,  may  examine 
and  certificate  teachers  for  his  own  county  or 
district.  Provisional  certificates  are  valid  only 
in  the  district  where  issued,  and  for  one  year, 
and  no  teacher  may  teach  on  such  over  five 
years.  Professional  certificates  presuppose 
two  years'  experience,  more  advanced  examina- 
tions, are  renewable  three  times,  and  may  be 
granted  inter-county  recognition.  State  cer- 
tificates are  valid  throughout  the  state,  and 
presuppose  two  years  of  teaching  on  a  pro- 
fessional certificate,  or  college  or  normal 
school  graduation.  Full  recognition  is  granted 
to  college  and  normal  school  graduates,  and 
good  inter-state  recognition  of  certificates 
prevails.  A  certificate  cannot  be  issued  to  a 
person  addicted  to  the  use  of  drink  and  nar- 
cotics, not  physically  and  mentally  sound,  or 
not  of  good  character,  and  any  certificate 
issued  may  be  annulled  for  cause.  The  read- 
ing of  pedagogical  books  designated  by  the 
State  Superintend(>nt  is  emphasized  in  the 
granting  of  all  higher  certificates.  Any  dis- 
trict may  create  or  contribute  to  a  teachers' 
retirement  fund.  A  minimum  salary  law  for 
teachers  insures  a  salary  of  $60  or  $05  a 
month,   according  to   the   certificate   h(>ld. 

For  the  training  of  future  teachers,  the  state 
subsidizes  and  exercises  a  partial  control  over 
thirteen   so-called   state  normal   schools.     The 


new  school  code  contemplates  the  purchase  of 
each  of  these  joint-stock  instifutions,  authorizes 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  negotiate 
purchases,  and  directs  each  legislature  to  ap- 
propriate $200,000  for  the  purpose,  until  all 
of  the  thirteen  schools  are  acquired.  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg,  and  Reading  maintain 
city  normal  schools. 

Educational  Conditions.  —  A  good  medical 
inspection  law  was  incorporated  in  the 
new  code,  by  which  all  first-  and  second-class 
districts  must  provide  for  medical  inspection, 
third-class  districts  must  also,  unless  they  vote 
annually  not  to  do  so,  and  fourth-class  dis- 
tricts are  to  be  provided  with  medical  inspec- 
tion by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Health, 
unless  they  notify  him  in  writing  each  year 
that  they  do  not  want  it.  Any  district  board 
may  also  appoint  a  school  nurse.  Detailed 
reports  are  to  be  filed  and  copies  sent  to  parents. 
The  sanitary  inspection  of  buildings  is  also 
a  part  of  the  work.  All  school  buildings  must 
meet  certain  hygienic  conditions,  and  all  two- 
story  buildings  must  be  fireproof.  All  deaf, 
dumb,  blind,  and  mentally  deficient  children 
must  be  reported  to  the  medical  inspector  for 
examination,  and  their  proper  education  pro- 
vided for. 

All  first-  and  second-class  districts  must 
provide  a  school  term  of  9  months,  third-class 
districts  of  8  months,  and  fourth-class  dis- 
tricts of  7  months.  All  schools  must  be  taught 
in  the  English  language.  Textbooks  and 
supplies  are  furnished  free  by  the  districts. 
All  children  6  to  21  may  attend  school,  and 
all  children  8  to  14  must  attend  a  public 
or  accepted  private  school  every  day  the  public 
schools  are  in  session,  except  that  in  fourth- 
class  districts  the  directors  may  vote  to  reduce 
the  required  time  to  75  per  cent  of  the  school 
term.  All  children  14  to  16  not  properly 
employed  must  also  attend  school,  and  those 
at  work  must  possess  employment  certificates. 
Children  8  to  14  cannot  be  employed  at  any 
labor  during  school  hours.  All  first-,  second-, 
and  third-class  districts  must  appoint  attend- 
ance officers,  and  fourth-class  districts  may  do 
so.  Two  or  more  districts  may  join  in  the 
appointment  of  an  attendance  officer,  and  the 
State  Superintendent  may  withhold  state 
funds  from  districts  failing  to  enforce  the  law. 
No  religious  or  political  test  can  be  required 
in  the  schools,  and  the  requirement  of  separate 
schools  for  the  negro  race  is  forbidden. 

Secondary  Education.  —  Three  classes  of 
high  schools  are  recognized,  and  state  aid  is 
granted  for  each  class.  A  first-class  liigh 
school  must  provide  4  years  of  instruction, 
a  9  months'  term,  employ  at  least  3  teachers, 
and  receives  a  maximum  state  grant  of  $800. 
A  second-class  high  school  must  provide  3 
years  of  instruction,  an  8  months'  term,  and 
employ  at  least  2  teachers,  and  receives  a 
maximum  state  grant  of  $600.  A  third-class 
higii  school  must  provide  2  years  of  instruc- 
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tion,  and  receives  a  maximum  state  grant  of 
$400.  Any  school  tiistricl  may  establish  a 
high  school,  as  it  sees  fit,  except  that  in  fourth- 
class  districts  the  ajjproval  of  the  county  and 
State  Superintendents  must  first  he  obtained. 
The  course  of  study  must  be  approved  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  district  or  the  county. 
Joint  district  high  schools  are  provided  for, 
witii  joint  high  school  boards.  Children  not 
residing  in  high  school  districts,  or  full  four- 
year  high  scliool  districts,  may  attend  neigh- 
boring schools,  their  tuition  being  paid  by 
their  home  districts.  All  school  districts  have 
the  same  power  to  establish  and  support 
high  schools  as  they  have  for  elementary 
schools,  there  being  no  separate  high  school 
funds.  The  high  schools  have  developed 
rapidly  during  the  past  ten  years.  In  1902 
there  were  but  G6  township  high  schools, 
while  in  1010  the  number  had  increased  to 
332.  The  same  year  there  were  508  borough 
and  city  high  schools.  There  were  125  first- 
class,  236  second-class,  and  479  third-class 
echools  in   the  state. 

Higher  Education.  —  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College  (q.v.),  located  at  State  College 
in  central  Pennsylvania,  is  the  only  institution 
of  higher  learning  maintained  by  the  state. 
This  institution,  founded  in  1859,  offers  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  engineering,  and 
household  economy.  The  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania (q.v.)  receives  some  small  state  aid, 
but  it  is  essentially  a  private  foundation.  The 
central  high  school  in  Philadelphia  and  the 
University  of  Pittsburg  are  municipal  institu- 
tions. The  state  has  a  large  number  (34)  of 
non-state  colleges,  mostly  on  religious  founda- 
tions, twelve  of  which  date  back  to  before 
1850.  Some  of  these,  as  for  example  Muhlen- 
berg, Dickinson,  Lafayette,  Haverford,  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall,  Bucknell,  Lehigh,  Swarth- 
more,  Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  Bryn 
Mawr  (cjq.v.),  possess  considerable  property 
and  offer  a  good  grade  of  collegiate  instruc- 
tion. About  one  half  of  the  number  arc  open 
to  both  sexes,  six  are  for  women  only,  and  one 
is  for  the  colored  race. 

Special  Education.  —  For  the  education  of 
delinquents,  dependents,  and  defectives,  the 
state  maintains,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  fol- 
lowing special  state  institutions:  — 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory,  at  Huntingdon. 
Pennsylvania  State  Reform  School,  at  Morganza. 
House  of  Refuge,  for  Girls,  at  Darling. 
House  of  Refuge,  for  Boys,  at  Glen  Mills. 
Penns.vlvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook. 
West  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Pittsburg. 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 

Philadelphia. 
West  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

at   Edgewood   Park. 
Pennsylvania  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Srranton. 
Pennsylvania  Home  for  the  Training  of  Deaf  ( 'hildren 

before  they  are  of  School  Age,  at  Philadelphia. 
Penns.vlvania  Training  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 

at  Elwyn. 
State  Institution    for  the    Feeble-minded    of  Western 

Pennsylvania,   at  Polk.  E.  P.  C. 
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PENNSYLVANIA,  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  --  This  university  had 
its  origin  in  a  tract  written  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, entitled  "  Proposals  relating  to  the  Educa- 
tion of  Youth  in  Pensilvania."  Soon  after 
its  publication,  twenty-four  public-spirited 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  associated  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  academy, 
and  "  laying  a  Foundation  for  Posterity  to 
erect  a  Sennnary  of  Learning  more  extensive 
and  suitable  to  their  future  Circumstances." 
The  board  chose  Franklin  for  its  president 
and  directed  him  with  the  aid  of  the  attorney- 
general  to  draw  up  a  constitution.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  board  was  to  secure  the 
use  of  a  building  erected  at  Fourth  and  Arch 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  by  a  trust  founded  in 
1740,  and  intended  to  serve  for  a  "  Charity 
School  "  and  a  "  House  of  Publick  Worship." 
For  the  latter  purpose  the  structure  was  used 
in  November  of  1740,  when  Whiteficld  first 
preached  in  it;  the  charity  school,  however, 
was  never  set  in  operation.  The  trustees,  in 
order  that  their  trust  might  be  carried  out 
and  the  building  "  applyed  to  the  good  and 
pious  uses  originally  intended,"  conveyed  it, 
on  February  1,  1750,  to  .the  trustees  of  the 
Academy  by  an  indenture,  which  bound  the 
latter  to  keep  a  "  House  of  Publick  Worship  " 
and  "  one  free  school  "  for  the  instruction  of 
poor  children;  but  empowered  them,  so  long 
as  they  preserved  the  aims  of  the  original 
trust,  to  employ  the  property'  as  they  saw  fit. 
In  January,  1751,  the  Academy  was  formally 
opened.  It  embraced  three  schools,  English, 
Latin,  and  Mathematical,  over  each  of  which 
sat  a  master,  one  of  whom  was  rector  of  the 
institution.  The  Academy  met  with  marked 
success,  and  upon  application  readily  secured 
from  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  the  Pro- 
prietors, a  charter  in  1753. 

William  Smith,  first  Provost  of  the  I'ni- 
versity,  began  his  administration  in  1755. 
The  scope  of  the  Academy  rapidly  widened. 
In  1755,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, Governor  Morris  granted  a  second  char- 
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tor  which  confirmed  the  first,  granted  power 
to   confer  degrees,   and   changed    the   title   of 
the  board  to   "  The   Trustees  of  the   College, 
Academy,  and   Charitable  School  of   Philadel- 
phia."   The  first  commencement  of  the  College, 
with  a  graduating  class  of  seven  young  men, 
took  place  in  May,  1757      After  this  its  name 
and  influence  spread  widely  and  it  drew  support 
from   Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and 
the  West  Indies.     Dr.  Smith  planned  the  cur- 
riculum in   1756  to  extend  over  three  years, 
and    to    include    Latin,    Greek,    mathematics, 
chemistry,    philosophy,    history,    ethics,    civil 
and    international    law.     This    plan    laid    the 
foundation  for  the  educational  system  of  the 
American  college.     Dr.    Smith  was   a  man  of 
many  interests,  a  church  worker,  an  educator, 
a  scientist,  and  at   times  an  active  politician. 
In  the  latter  capacity  he  incurred  the  displeas- 
ure of  the  Provincial  Assembly  by  an  alleged 
libel   against   its   privileges,   and   was   thrown 
into  jail,  where  he  nevertheless  continued  to  meet 
his  classes.     In  1759  he  went  to  England  for 
redress,   and  while  abroad  received  honorary 
degrees  from   Oxford,  Aberdeen,  and   Dublin. 
In  1762  he  went  again  to  England  in  the  in- 
terests of  the   College.     As  the  result   of  an 
appeal  for  aid  to  George  III,   to  the  Penns, 
and    to   the    English   people,    he   returned   to 
America  with  slightly  over  £6000.     This  favor 
shown  by  George  HI  later  militated  against 
the  College,  because  it  confirmed  the  feeling 
then  existing  that  the  College  sided  with  Tory 
interests.     Objections  were  made  to  the  exer- 
cise of  some  of  the  rights  under  its  charter. 
As   a   consequence   of   complaints,    an   act   of 
Assembly    in    1779    revoked    the    charters    of 
1753  and  1755,  and  formed  a  new  corporation, 
"  The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania."     In    1789    this  act  was  re- 
pealed,  as  a   "  violation   of  the   Constitution 
of  this  Commonwealth,"  by  a  bill  which  once 
more  secured  to  the  College  its  privileges  and 
franchises  with    Dr.   Smith  as  Provost.     But 
even  thus  the  College  and  the  University  were 
separate,  and  there  was  not  room  for  two  in- 
stitutions.    The   trustees  of   both  accordingly 
applied  to  the  assembly  to  have   the  charters 
of  each  surrendered,  a  new  corporation  created, 
and    a   board    of   trustees,    representing   both 
College  and  University,  organized.     The  As- 
sembly   passed    an    act    in    September,  1791, 
uniting  the  University  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  College,  Academy,  and  Charitable 
School  of  Philadeljihia   under  the  title  "  The 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania." 
The     new     organization     coniiirised     three 
departments,     the    arts,     medicine,    and   law. 
The  department   of    arts  embraced   five  sep- 
arate schools  under  the  care  of  six  professors 
and  their  assistants.     The  medical  school,  the 
first  in  North  America,  had  been  founded  in 
May,   1765,  when   Dr.  John   Morgan  and   Dr. 
William    Shippen    presented    to   the   trustees 
a  plan,  approved  by  Thomas  Penn,  the  Pro- 


prietor, for  a  course  in  medicine.  Dr.  Morgan 
was  at  once  appointed  Professor  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  and  Dr.  Shippen, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery.  In  June, 
1768,  ten  men  were  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Medicine.  By  1791  there 
were  added  to  the  medical  faculty  a  chair  of 
botany  and  materia  medica  and  a  chair  of 
chemistry.  The  law  school  dates  from 
1790,  when  the  trustees  of  the  College  elected 
to  the  first  professorship  of  law  in  America 
Hon.  James  Wilson,  then  one  of  the  Associate 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Ewing  succeeded  Dr.  Smith  as  Provost 
in  1791.  During  Ewing's  administration  the 
University  moved  from  its  old  home  on  Fourth 
Street  to  a  building  on  the  West  Side  of  Ninth 
Street  between  Market  and  Chestnut  streets, 
erected  by  the  legislature  in  1791,  before  the 
removal  of  the  National  Capitol  to  Washing- 
ton, as  a  home  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  the  University  bought  in  1800, 
and  occupied  from  1802  to  1829,  when  it  was 
replaced  by  two  large  buildings  occupied  re- 
spectively by  the  College  and  the  Medical 
School  until  1873,  when  the  University  re- 
moved to  its  present  site  in  West  Philadelphia. 
In  1807  Dr.  Ewing  died.  The  administra- 
tions of  Provosts  McDowell,  Andrews,  and 
Beaseley  extended  to  1828.  In  spite  of  at- 
tempted reorganizations,  the  classes  dimin- 
ished in  size  and  public  support  ran  low. 
Provosts  DeLancey,  Ludlow,  Vethake,  and 
Goodwin,  notwithstanding  their  short  ad- 
ministrations, brought  to  the  University  once 
more  the  spirit  of  progress  and  discipline. 
The  enrollment  increased,  the  law  school  was 
revived  in  1850  by  Judge  Sharswood,  and  the 
auxiliary  department  of  medicine  founded  in 
1865. 

It  remained,  however,  for  Dr.  Stills,  who 
became  Provost  in  1868,  to  reorganize  the 
administration.  Dr.  StilM  was  a  man  of 
unusual  zeal,  energy,  and  insight.  He  revised 
the  curriculum,  and  introduced  on  its  adoption 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1866  an  elective 
system  of  studies.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
set  about  to  increase  the  endowment.  It 
suggested  that  the  City  should  sell  to  the 
University  at  a  nominal  figure  some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  acres  of  the  almshouse  farm  in 
West  Philadelphia.  Of  this,  part  was  to  be 
a  new  site  for  the  University,  and  part  to  be 
sold,  as  occasion  should  present,  to  increase 
the  endowment  fund.  Ten  acres  of  land  were 
bought  at  $8000  per  acre.  On  this  new  ground 
was  laid  in  June,  1871,  the  corner  stone  of  the 
present  College  Hall.  In  1875  the  depart- 
ment of  science,  founded  in  1852,  was  endowed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  Jolin  Ilcnry 
Towne,  Esq.,  and  was  tiienceforth  called  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  "  The  Towne  Scientific 
School."  Five  and  one  half  acres  more  were 
secured   in    1872   for   the   site   of   a   hospital, 
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which  throuKh  state  appropriation  was  com- 
pleted in  1874.  A  depart  nienl  of  music  was 
established  in  1877,  a  department  of  dentistry 
in  1S7<S.  In  1877  the  Charitaliie  School  was 
discontinued. 

Dr.  William  Pepper  l)eeame  Provost  in  ISSl 
ui)on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Stilli''.  His  term 
of  office  was  a  period  of  niarke<l  material  and 
academic  growth.  Through  enlargement  of 
funds,  creation  of  departments,  and  reorgan- 
ization of  faculties,  Provost  Pepper  united 
the  various  departments  of  the  institution 
under  a  comprehensive  plan  of  administration. 
In  1881,  through  the  generosity  of  .Joseph 
Wharton,  Escj.,  a  School  of  Finance  and  Com- 
merce was  founded.  (See  Commeucial  Edu- 
t'.\Tio.\.)  To  Dr.  Pcpi)er's  activity  is  due 
in  large  measure  the  founding  and  equipment 
of  the  following  departments  or  schools:  the 
Graduate  School,  I8S2;  the  School  of  Veter- 
inary Medicine,  1SS2;  the  School  of  Biology, 
1883;  the  Department  of  Physical  Education, 
1885;  the  Dei)artment  of  Archeology  and 
PalsBontologv,  1880;  the  School  of  Hygiene, 
1891;  the  School  of  Architecture,  1891;  the 
Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology,  1892; 
the  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1894;  and 
the  erection  of  the  University  library  build- 
ing, 1889.  Furthermore,  he  acquired  twenty- 
five  acres  more  in  W^est  Philadelphia  and  se- 
cured benefactions  amounting  to  $2,500,000. 

Dr.  Charles  Custis  Harrison  succeeded  Dr. 
Pepper  as  Provost  in  1894.  In  the  seventeen 
years  of  his  administration  the  University 
underwent  phenomenal  growth.  Provost 
Harrison  built  up  the  University  dormitory 
system,  which  to-day  includes  thirty  houses. 
To  his  influence,  zeal,  and  generosity  is  due 
the  erection  of  numerous  other  buildings,  — 
the  John  Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemistry, 
the  new  medical  laboratory,  the  law  school 
building,  the  engineering  building,  dental 
hall,  the  new  veterinary  buildings,  the  lab- 
oratory of  zoology,  the  gymnasium,  and 
Franklin  Field.  In  1910  the  Henry  Phipps 
Institute  for  the  Study  and  Treatment  of 
Tuberculosis  became  part  of  the  University. 
Furthermore,  sixty-nine  acres  of  land  were  ac- 
quired by  the  University  during  Dr.  Harrison's 
term  of  office,  and  more  than  ten  million 
dollars  raised  for  University  purposes.  Dr. 
Harrison  was  himself  a  liberal  giver  to  the 
University,  and  established  in  the  Graduate 
School  the  George  Leib  Harrison  Memorial 
Foundation.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Harrison  in  1910,  Dr.  Edgar  Fahs  Smith, 
Vice  Provost  and  Professor  of  Chemistry,  be- 
came Provost. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  cor- 
poration with  a  board  of  twenty-four  Trustees, 
of  which  the  Governor  of  the  state  is  President, 
ex  officio.  The  trustees  are  a  self-perpetuating 
body,  except  that  every  third  vacancy  is  filled 
by  the  nomination  of  the  alumni.  The  Prov- 
ost presides  over  the  board,  in  the  absence  of 


the  Governor,  and  directs  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion and  research  of  the  University.  The 
faculty  is  divided  into  six  faculties,  each  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Dean.  The  Hospital,  the 
Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology,  and 
the  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences  arc  gov- 
erned by  boards  of  directors,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University. 
The  enrollment  of  the  University  for  the  year 
1911  was  5389,  distributed  as  follows:  The 
College  (which  includes  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Architecture,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Engineer- 
ing Schools,  Wharton  School,  and  Music), 
3720;  Graduate  School,  416;  Law  School,  347; 
the  School  of  Medicine,  400;  School  of  D<>n- 
tistry,  462;  the  Veterinary  Department,  154. 
These  figures  include  210  students  from  foreign 
countries.  The  student  body  is  thus  conqilex 
and  cosmopolitan.  The  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity numbers  500.  l']ntrance  to  the  College 
is  by  examination  and,  only  in  the  case  of 
preparatory  schools  recognized  by  the  uni- 
versity, by  certificate.  Entrance  to  the 
medical  school  presupposes  at  least  two  years 
of  work  in  a  recognized  college,  which  must 
include  special  work  in  biology,  chemistry, 
and  physics.  Admission  to  the  law  school 
requires  of  the  candidate  a  B.A.  degree,  or 
satisfactory  proof  of  fitness  by  preliminary 
examination.  The  annual  budget  of  the  Uni- 
versity, exclusive  of  the  hosjiital  and  of  the 
erection  of  any  new  buildings,  is  $1,250,000. 

J.  H.  P. 
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PENOLOGY,    EDUCATIONAL  ASPECTS 

OF.  —  The  retributory  theory  of  ])unishnient 
and  the  death  penalty  have  gradually  retired 
into  the  background,  and  the  educational 
purpose  of  penal  institutions  has  correspond- 
ingly become  prominent.  While  the  primary 
and  controlling  end  of  the  prison  is  to  protect 
soci.al  order,  security  of  person  and  property, 
the  most  competent  practical  men  have  come 
to  see  that  society  is  best  protected  by  re- 
educating the  antisocial  man  in  social  habits, 
beliefs,  and  dispositions,  if  by  sad  mischance 
he  has  not  been  educated  into  a  social  charac- 
ter. Society  breathes  in  comfort  the  hour 
the  aggressive  delinquent  is  safe  inside  the 
high  walls;  but  this  is  from  self-deception,  for 
there  is  no  guarantee  of  permanent  immunity 
from  harm  until  the  criminal  becomes  a  good 
citizen;  and  it  is  by  a  suitable  educational  pro- 
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cess,  conducted  by  capable  teachers,  that  this 
inward  change  is  brought  about,  if  at  all.  If 
education  fails,  nothing  is  left  but  capital 
punishment  or  life  servitude  in  prison  for  the 
confirmed  and  habitual  offender  or  the  weak- 
ling incapable  of  training  for  self-control  and 
self-support. 

It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
deterrent  factor,  fear  of  punishment,  has  been 
greatly  overestimated.  Fear  is  a  weak  and 
fitful  motive,  and  criminals  are  as  a  class 
short-sighted,  reckless  gamblers;  they  are 
ready  to  take  chances,  and  the  risk  of  detec- 
tion and  conviction  gives  zest  to  the  game. 
If  society  insists  on  the  deterrent  factor  in 
punishment,  the  dread  of  regular  discipline 
under  restraint  will  be  all  that  is  necessary 
to  excite  and  sustain  the  fears  of  lawless  men. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  educational  aim 
as  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  aims  of 
criminal  law,  and  to  conceive  of  it  as  purely 
in  the  individual  interest  of  the  offender  him- 
self. On  the  contrary,  the  educator  keeps  in 
mind  the  necessity  of  awakening  the  conscience, 
remorse,  the  recognition  of  an  objective  social 
order,  the  sense  of  responsibility,  the  rights 
of  the  public  which  have  been  willfully  vio- 
lated. In  this  sense  the  words  "  punishment," 
"  retribution,"  and  "  deterrence  "  have  a 
meaning. 

Foerster,  Conti,  and  other  antagonists  of 
the  "  indeterminate  sentence  "  insist  that 
punishment  should  be  measured  out  in  prison 
days,  fines,  or  otherwise,  and  not  confused 
with  education;  although  they  have  not  shown 
clearly  and  convincingly  that  there  is  any 
common  principle  for  making  the  "punishment 
fit  the  crime."  They  have,  however,  come 
to  see  and  admit  that,  outside  of  and  apart 
from  retribution  and  expiation,  society  should 
try  to  reform  the  offender,  —  only  not  as  a 
part  of  "  retribution."  They  have  not  always 
told  us  clearly  whether  inside  the  prison  the 
State  should  exclude  all  educational  and  re- 
forming influences.  Certainly  industry,  re- 
ligion, and  physical  care  ought  to  work 
toward  improvement  of  the  moral  nature  and 
fitness  for  honest  labor  outside.  Any  attempt 
to  separate  education  from  prison  life  must 
fail.  If  any  one  chooses  to  call  one  part  of 
the  period  "  expiation  "  and  another  part 
"  reformation,"  he  is  welcome  to  his  hair- 
splitting logic  and  metaphysical  .satisfaction; 
but  in  actual  practice  the  distinction  cannot 
change  the  modes  of  treatment.  A  criminal 
is  a  man,  and  every  moment  of  restraint  and 
pain  should  bo  a  moment  of  moral  discipline. 
Until  the  criminal  accepts  the  aim  of  education 
as  his  own,  it  will  seem  to  him  pure  punish- 
ment and  may  seem  expiation.  If  the  aim  of 
personal  amendment  is  accepted,  the  restraint 
and  sufTcring  will  seem  to  him  an  opportunity. 
In  any  case  society  is  for  the  time  protected 
and  has  the  power  to  i)rolong  restraint  so  long 
as    the    offender    is    rebellious    or  dangerous; 


but  the  effort  to  train,  teach,  guide,  inspire  — 
"  to  educate  "  —  must  never  for  one  moment 
cease.  When  society,  in  its  punishment, 
ceases  to  try  to  reform  and  improve  character, 
it  lapses  to  that  extent  into  barbarism;  with 
its  desire  for  vengeance  or  for  compensation, 
the  community  assumes  a  self-corrupting  atti- 
tude. 

This  profound  change  in  the  theory  of  pun- 
ishment, which  is  going  on  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  has  begun  to  transform  the 
prison,  but  especially  the  reformatory,  into 
a  school.  The  ideal  of  the  warden  or  super- 
intendent is  slowly  changing.  Formerly  this 
officer  was  selected  with  reference'  to  his  quali- 
fications for  exciting  terror  in  the  lawless  and 
for  using  physical  force  to  quell  mutiny.  In  a 
well-built  prison  mechanical  arrangements  of 
walls,  bars,  and  gates  provide  for  security, 
and  the  process  of  education  can  go  on  inside 
with  no  more  disturbance  than  in  a  high  school; 
often  with  less  noise  and  turbulence.  The 
warden,  under  the  best  systems,  is  also  re- 
lieved very  greatly  of  the  burden  of  marketing 
the  product  of  prison  industries  and  purchasing 
supplies;  he  has  more  time  to  direct  the  train- 
ing of  the  prisoners;  and  more  is  expected  of 
him  in  this  direction.  If  this  tendency  con- 
tinues, it  will  not  be  long  until  candidates  for 
positions  in  penal  institutions  will  be  required 
to  be  graduates  of  normal  schools  and  work  up 
to  the  commanding  position  by  experience  in 
class  work.  Manifestly  manual  and  trade 
training  must  be  a  large  factor  in  the  curricu- 
lum. 

Gradually,  in  Europe  and  America,  the  re- 
form school  iq.v.)  has  been  differentiated  from 
the  reformatory  and  prison.  Only  in  back- 
ward communities  is  the  youth  under  seven- 
teen shut  up  with  adult  offenders  in  jail,  even 
while  awaiting  trial.  For  wayward  children 
and  youth  the  penal  institution  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  school  having  special  facilities 
for  dealing  with  various  classes  of  youthful 
delinquents.  Even  bolts,  bars,  and  walls  dis- 
appear, except  for  the  older  group,  which  in- 
cludes a  few  dangerous  persons,  and  for  those 
who  are  under  discipline  for  offenses  against 
the  rules  of  the  house. 

The  parental  school  (q.v.)  has  in  some  cities 
been  introduced  between  the  public  school  and 
the  reform  schools  in  order  to  give  special  dis- 
cipline to  truants  and  restore  them  to  normal 
domestic  relations  without  contact  with  more 
hardened  offenders.  This  gradation  and  clas- 
sification has  been  developed  in  advanced 
states  in  consequence  of  careful  observation 
and  experiment,  and  its  value  is  beyond 
([uestion. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  cuiriculum  and 
management  in  reformatory  education.  It 
is  true  that  the  teachers  must  be  acciuainted 
with  the  physical  and  psychical  characteristics 
of  abnormal  and  subnormal  children  and 
youth,   and   be  able  to  adapt  certain  special 
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devices  to  their  peculiar  needs.  It  is  also 
essential  to  have  connected  with  every  juvenile 
court  a  competent  medical  examiner  with  the 
training  of  a  modern  psych()l()gi:st  to  study 
ev(n-y  young  person  who  ai)pcars  before  the 
judge,  in  order  to  help  in  selecting  the  best 
course  of  training  in  each  case;  but  this  is  true 
also  of  any  other  kind  of  school.  In  general 
the  same  preparation  in  psychology  and  prin- 
ciples of  pedagogy  is  needed  as  that  given  in 
our  best  normal  schools.  But  a  period  of 
residence  and  teaching  in  a  reform  school  is 
necessary  as  an  appnmticeship.  The  fact 
has  been  in  the  past  that  almost  the  only 
schools  which  had  a  full  eiiuipmeut  for  physi- 
cal and  manual  training,  with  preparation  for 
industrial  skill  and  iiahits,  were  the  reform 
schools  and  reformatories.  Boys  were  com- 
pelled to  commit  crimes  in  order  to  get  the 
education  they  most  necnied.  The  contrast 
between  their  behavior  in  an  ordinary  book 
and  slate-pencil  school  and  that  in  a  good  re- 
form school  proved  the  superior  adaptation 
of  the  reform  school  curriculum  and  methods. 
Such  a  contrast  could  not  continue.  When 
the  historian  of  education  comes  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  evolution  of  school  methods  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  he  will  probably  do 
justice  to  the  part  played  by  reformatory 
methods  in  improving  the  ordinary  public 
school  equipment  and  conduct.  At  the  same 
time,  especially  since  1S7G,  the  ideas  of  Pes- 
talozzi  and  Froebel,  through  kindergarten  and 
manual  training  schools,  have  been  carried  over 
into  state  reformatory  institutions,  and  there 
found  a  congenial  soil  and  welcome.  For  judi- 
cial methods  of  dealing  with  delinquent  chil- 
dren and  the  educational  significance  of  these 
methods,  see  Juvenile  Delixquexcy. 

After  more  than  a  century  of  trial  and  re- 
flection on  experience,  the  modern  mind  has 
about  come  to  this  working  theory  of  social 
necessity  and  duty:  free  public  schools  for  all; 
compulsory  attendance,  enforced  by  suitable 
rules  and  agents;  public  relief  when  destitu- 
tion renders  parents  unable  to  perform  their 
duty;  special  schools  for  abnormal,  subnormal, 
crippled,  and  delinquent  children.  Recently 
the  conviction  has  become  clear  and  decided 
that  this  policy,  to  be  effective  for  the  preven- 
tion of  crime,  must  be  extended  to  nearly  the 
end  of  legal  minority,  —  the  stormy  and  perilous 
passage  over  the  years  of  adolescence.  Just 
when  passion  is  strongest,  conceit  is  most 
dangerous,  desire  for  liberty  most  in  need  of 
bit  and  bridle,  and  parental  control  relaxed, 
society  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  danger  and 
loss.  It  is  the  crime  age.  The  present 
watchwords  of  a  preventive  policy  are:  voca- 
tional schools,  vocational  guidance,  vocational 
supervision  and  control,  with  community  pro- 
vision for  recreation  and  social  intercourse 
under  wise  supervision.  Add  to  this,  financial 
aid  to  destitute  parents  when  necessary  to 
make    performance    of    their    duty    possible. 


These  are  among  the  essential  factors  in  the 
most  advanced  and  most  adequate  theory 
of  crime  prevention;  and  they  must  all  be 
under  the  direction  of  school  administration. 
There  is  no  other  organ  of  society  properly 
equipped  for  this  function.  C  R.  11. 

See  Juvenile  Delinquency;  Industrial 
Schools;  Reform  Schools;  also  Childhood, 
Leoisl.'M'ion  in  Consehvation  of. 

For  references  see  the  bibliographies  to  the 
articles  referred  to  above. 

PENSIONS,  TEACHERS'  (Retirement 
Funds}.  — As  commonly  used,  the  term  pen- 
sion signifies  an  annuity  or  other  periodical 
payment  made  to  an  imlividual  by  a  govern- 
ment, an  institution,  a  company,  a  corporation, 
or  an  employer  of  labor,  in  consideration  either 
of  past  services,  or  of  the  reliiHpiishment  of 
rights,  claims,  or  emoluments.  The  govern- 
ments of  most  civilized  countries  provide 
pensions  for  those  disabled  in  military  or  naval 
service,  and  for  their  wives  and  families  in  the 
case  of  death;  also  for  various  state  officers 
and  public  servants  upon  retirement  from 
active  service.  European  governments  fre- 
quently grant  pensions  to  artists,  authors, 
inventors,  etc.,  in  recognition  of  eminent 
achievement,  and  to  their  widows  and  orphans 
when  left  in  straitened  circumstances.  The 
rapid  development,  during  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century  in  particular,  of  the  system  of  state 
industrial  insurance  and  old-age  pensions  has 
modified  in  a  marked  degree  the  significance 
of  the  pension.  Under  modern  industrial 
and  social  conditions  the  pension  has  become 
an  economic  force  of  considerable  moment. 
Each  generation  endeavors  to  qualify,  through 
training  and  education,  the  members  of  the 
succeeding  generation.  These  endeavors  have 
produced  the  modern  public  school  systems. 
Each  generation  also  tends  more  and  more 
to  assume  a  social  responsibility  for  the 
members  of  the  preceding  generation  as  they 
pass,  by  age  or  other  cause,  beyond  the  period 
of  productive  or  effective  activity.  This  social 
tendency  has  produced  the  modern  pension 
systems. 

Germany.  —  The  oldest  and  best  devel- 
oped systems  of  teachers'  pensions  are  found 
in  various  states  of  the  German  Empire. 
Voluntary  systems  more  or  less  local  in  char- 
acter have  long  existed  there,  but  they  have 
been  completely  overshadowed  liy  public  sys- 
tems. Until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century, 
so  far  as  public  provision  was  made,  German 
public-school  teachers  were  commonly  pen- 
sioned at  the  expense  of  their  successors  in 
office.  A  superannuated  teacher  was  as- 
signed a  fraction,  usually  one  third,  of  the 
regular  income  of  his  former  position  till 
death.  The  new  teacher  was  obliged  to  get 
along  on  the  balance  of  the  regular  income  so 
long  as  his  predecessor  survived.  This  scheme 
was  replaced  in  the  various  states  at  different 
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points  in  the  last  century  by  modern  public 
pension  systems.  Contributions  were  re- 
quired from  teachers  at  first  in  most  cases. 

In  Prussia,  which  comprises  approximately 
two  thirds  of  the  empire,  the  great  body  of 
folk  school  teachers  were  pensioned  under  the 
old  scheme  until  1SS5,  when  a  modern  non- 
contributory  pension  system  in  favor  of  such 
teachers  was  introduced  throughout  the  king- 
dom by  a  law  of  that  year.  This  law  was 
closely  patterned  after  the  civil-pension  act 
of  1872,  as  amended  in  1882,  which  applies 
to  teachers  in  all  public  normal  schools  and  all 
public  secondary  schools  for  boys  in  addition 
to  state  civil  functionaries  in  general.  In 
1894  a  similar  act  was  passed  affecting  teachers 
in  public  middle  schools  and  girls'  secondary 
schools.  These  three  acts,  slightly  amended 
occasionally,  are  very  much  alike  in  their 
provisions,  so  far  as  teachers  are  immediately 
affected.  None  requires  contributions  from 
teachers.  The  chief  differences  are  on  the 
side  of  public  financial  support,  which  varies 
from  purely  local  through  various  combina- 
tions to  purely  state  support.  All  pensions 
of  folk  school  teachers  are  paid  by  the  state 
up  to  700  marks;  the  remainder  is  paid  by 
county  mutual  associations  of  local  school 
districts  organized  by  law  for  that  purpose. 
The  laws  under  consideration  apply  to  all 
full-time  teachers.  The  regular  conditions 
of  eligibility  are  at  least  ten  years  of  service 
and  regular  retirement  by  the  proper  educa- 
tional authorities  on  account  of  permanent  dis- 
ability or  after  sixty-five  years  of  age.  The 
pension  is  graded  according  to  teaching  in- 
come and  length  of  service.  Its  amount  is 
determined  at  present  by  the  following  for- 
mula:    -+  —{number  of  years  of  service  be- 

tween    10th   and    31st) -t-yr- (number  of  years 

of  service  between  30th  and  41st)]  X  [teach- 
ing income  at  retirement].  The  range  of  the 
pension  is  thus  from  one  third  to  three  fourths 
the  teaching  income  at  retirement.  In  gen- 
eral the  teaching  income  consists  of  regular 
salary  plus  free  house  rent  or  the  equivalent 
in  money.  In  1900  there  were  10,025  folk 
sdiool  teac'hers  on  the  public  i)ension  roll  in 
Prussia,  of  whom  8381  were  men  and  1618 
women.  The  aggregate  amount  of  their 
pensions  was  15,007,704  marks.  The  average; 
pensions  of  men  and  women  were  1018  marks 
and  879  marks,  resi)ectivcly.  The  pension 
systems  for  public  school  teachers  in  the 
smaller  states  of  Germany  are  similar  to  those 
in  Prussia.  The  chief  differences  are  in 
Bavaria,  where  contributions  from  teachers 
are  still  rc(iuired,and  where  in  general  pensions 
are  not  graded  according  to  salary,  but  arc 
in  absolute  amounts. 

Pensions  have  long  been  provided  through- 
out Germany  for  widows  and  orphans  of  public- 


school  teachers  also,  for  most  teachers  in  Ger- 
many, even  in  the  folk  schools,  are  men.  The 
first  agencies  were  voluntary  mutual  associa- 
tions of  teachers  and  special  funds  from  phil- 
anthropic sources.  Such  agencies  are  still 
active,  but  they  are  now  merely  supplementary 
in  a  very  small  way  to  state  pension  systems. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  last  centurj'  the 
families  of  deceased  folk  school  and  nuddle 
school  teachers  throughout  practically  the 
whole  of  Prussia  were  pensioned,  rather  inad- 
equately, from  county  pension  funds,  which 
all  men  teachers  were  required  to  join.  At  first 
the  funds  were  supported  almost  entirely  by 
the  teachers,  but  the  relative  amount  of  public 
support  gradually  increased  until  1SS9,  when  it 
became  complete.  Until  1SS2  the  families 
of  deceased  normal  school  and  secondary 
school  teachers  were  pensioned  through  the 
agency  of  a  state  fund  primarily  for  state  serv- 
ants, to  which  the  teachers  were  required  to 
contribute.  By  the  terms  of  a  series  of  laws 
and  orders  beginning  in  18S2  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  teachers  in  all  public  folk  schools, 
middle  schools,  normal  schools,  and  both  boys' 
and  girls'  secondary  schools  are  now  pensioned 
on  essentially  the  same  basis,  except  for  dif- 
ferences in  the  sources  of  support.  With  rare 
exceptions  no  contributions  are  required  from 
teachers.  In  general  a  widow's  pension  is 
40  per  cent  of  the  pension  her  husband  was 
drawing  or  would  have  been  entitled  to  if 
retired  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  pension 
of  a  fatherless  child  is  one  fifth  of  the  mother's 
pension,  that  of  a  parentless  child  is  one  third 
of  the  same  amount.  The  sum  of  the  pensions 
of  a  deceased  teaciier's  family  may  not  exceed 
his  own.  A  pension  lapses  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  or  death  of  the  pensioner,  and 
in  the  case  of  orphans  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
The  present  pension  systems  for  widows  and 
orphans  in  the  smaller  states  were  established 
on  the  whole  much  earlier  than  the  fairly 
recent  one  in  Prussia  just  described.  They 
are  quite  similar  to  the  Prussian  system.  The 
chief  differences  are  again  in  Bavaria,  and  they 
correspond  to  those  obtaining  there  in  the  case 
of  teachers'  pensions. 

In  general  it  has  been  cu.stomary  for  univer- 
sity teachers  in  Germany  to  retain  their  posi- 
tions till  death.  When  disability  or  old  age 
has  overtaken  them,  they  have  commonly  been 
released  from  the  duty  of  lecturing  without 
loss  of  position  or  salary.  The  only  loss  has 
been  in  lecture  fees.  This  plan  prevails 
throughout  Prussia  to-day.  In  some  of  the 
smaller  states,  however,  r(>gular  pensions  are 
provided,  graded  according  to  salary  and 
length  of  service.  Pensions  are  also  provided 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  (iernian  uni- 
versity teachers,  chiefly  through  the  agency  of 
special  funds  maintained  in  connection  with 
the  several  universities.  Most  of  these  funds 
are  quite  old.  They  have  been  supported  from 
donations,  state  appropriations,  and  contribu- 
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tions  from  teachers.  The  contributions  are 
in  most  cases  no  longer  reciuircd.  In  a  few 
universities  widows  and  ori)lians  are  pensioned 
directly  from  university  or  states  funds. 
Widows'  pensions  ranges  from  a  small  sum  to 
about  201)0  marks.  Orphans'  pensions  are 
very  much  smaller. 

France.  —  Prior  to  1S53  little  was  done  in 
France  in  the  way  of  pensioning  teachers. 
Primary  (public  school)  teachers  were  re- 
quircil  to  contribute  to  savings  and  insurance 
funds  from  which  they  received  on  retirement 
in  a  lumj)  sum  the  total  accunmlated  amount 
and  proceeds  of  their  deposits,  while  secondary 
and  university  teaeiiers  were  re(iuired  to  con- 
tribute to  a  s))ecial  state  fund  from  which  they 
were  regularly  jieiisioneil  on  retirement. 

Beginning  in  1844  larg(!  mutual-aid  societies 
of  primary  teachers  have  grown  up  in  France, 
one  of  the  chief  activities  of  which  has  been 
the  provision  on  a  contributory  basis  of  small 
pensions  for  their  members,  supplementary  to 
civil  pensions.  They  are  voluntary  organi- 
zations, subject  to  certain  legal  regulations. 
At  present  there  is  one  such  society  in  each 
department  or  county.  The  pensions  pro- 
vided have  averaged  only  about  50  francs  per 
annum. 

In  1853  the  present  civil-pension  law  of 
France  was  enacted,  which  included  in  its 
provisions  essentially  all  teachers  engaged  in 
public  education  of  all  grades,  primary,  second- 
ary, and  higher,  except  members  of  the  teach- 
ing orders.  All  persons  within  the  purview 
of  the  law  were  classified  into  two  divisions, 
the  active  group  and  the  sedentary  group. 
The  former  consisted  of  functionaries  w'hose 
duties  were  considered  physically  exacting. 
By  the  terms  of  the  law  all  persons  affected 
by  it  are  required  to  pay  contributions  in  sup- 
port of  the  pension  system  as  follows:  (1)  5  per 
cent  of  the  salary  received  each  year,  (2)  one 
twelfth  of  the  salary  of  the  first  year  of  service, 
and  (3)  one  twelfth  of  each  subsequent  in- 
crease in  the  annual  amount  of  the  same.  The 
general  conditions  of  eligibility  are  thirty  years 
of  service,  the  attainment  of  sixty  years  of 
age,  and,  as  the  law  has  been  interpreted  and 
administered,  regular  retirement  by  the  minis- 
ter. For  persons  with  fifteen  years  of  service 
to  their  credit  in  the  active  group,  the  con- 
ditions are  twenty-five  years  of  service,  the 
attainment  of  the  age  of  fifty-five,  and  regular 
retirement.  The  normal  pension  is  one  six- 
tieth of  the  average  salary  during  the  last  six 
years  of  service,  multiplied  by  the  total  number 
of  years  of  service.  But  for  those  serving 
twenty-five  years  in  the  active  group,  the  annual 
pension  is  one  fiftieth  of  this  average  for  each 
year  of  service.  Special  provnsions  were  made 
for  pensions  in  certain  cases  of  disability 
after  a  large  part  of  the  required  service  had 
been  completed.  The  pensions  of  teachers 
may  not  exceed  two  thirds  of  the  average  sal- 
ary upon  which  they  are  computed. 


At  first  all  teachers  belonged  to  the  sedentary 
group,  l)Ut  by  a  law  of  1876  regular  teachers 
in  i)ul)lic  infant  schools,  lower  and  higher 
primary  schools,  and  normal  schools  were 
transferred  to  the  active  grouj)  where  they  have 
since  remained.  Further,  this  law  provided 
that  the  i)ensions  of  these  teachers  should  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  six  liighest  an- 
nual salaries  received,  regardless  of  their  time 
and  order.  Minimum  pensions  of  GOO  francs 
for  men  teachers  and  500  francs  for  women 
were  established. 

The  act  of  1853  also  provided  pensions  under 
given  conditions  for  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  all  functionaries  included  within  its  purview. 
Prior  to  this  time  little  worthy  of  mention  liad 
been  done  in  favor  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  teachers  or  other  officers,  and  little  has  been 
accomplished  since  apart  from  the  requirements 
of  the  law  of  1853.  ^'oluntary  and  jjliilan- 
thropic  activities  in  this  field  have  been 
meager  in  comparison  with  those  in  Germany. 
The  law  of  1853  conferred  the  right  to  a  pen- 
sion upon  the  widow  or  parentless  children 
of  any  functionary  who  was  either  drawing  a 
retiring  pension  under  that  act  or  had  com- 
pleted the  period  of  service  required  for  eligibil- 
ity to  such  a  pension  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
provided  the  marriage  occurred  at  least  six 
years  before  the  cessation  of  the  husband's 
functions.  The  w'idow's  pension  is  one  third 
the  pension  the  husband  was  drawing  or  would 
have  been  entitled  to  if  he  had  retired  at  the 
time  of  death.  Whenever  from  death  or  other 
cause  the  widow's  pension  is  no  longer  paid 
to  her,  it  is  divided  equally  among  her  sur- 
viving children  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  In  case  a  widow  stands  in  the  relation  of 
stepmother  to  surviving  orphans  the  regular 
pension  is  shared  between  the  widow  and  chil- 
dren. By  virtue  of  a  decision  of  the  Council 
of  State  in  1882  the  children  of  deceased  women 
functionaries  have  pension  rights  correspond- 
ing to  those  enjoyed  by  the  orphans  of  male 
officers.  This  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  this  connection  since  W'omen  teachers  now 
slightly  outnumber  the  men  in  the  public 
schools  of  France,  and  many  of  the  women  are 
married. 

On  Jan.  1,  1909,  there  were  21,051  retired 
teachers  on  the  civil-pension  roll  in  France. 
They  were  receiving  an  average  annual  pen- 
sion of  1220  francs  and  in  the  aggregate  an  an- 
nual sum  of  about  25,685,000  francs.  About 
18,966  of  these  teachers  had  been  retired  from 
the  field  of  imblic  primary  education  with  an 
average  pension  around  1052  francs.  The 
remainder  were  secondary  and  university 
teachers.  On  the  same  date  there  were  10,158 
teachers'  widows  and  orphans  in  receipt  of 
pensions  aggregating  4,306,042  francs  per 
annum. 

Great  Britain.  —  The  activities  of  mutual- 
aid  or  friendly  societies  and  philanthropic 
agencies  in  pensioning  public  school  teachers 
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in  Great  Britain  have  been  almost  negligible. 
A  limited  number  of  pensions  are  paid  under 
certain  conditions  to  retired  teachers  in  desti- 
tute circumstances  from  the  Benevolent  and 
Orphan  Fund  maintained  by  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers.  A  few  pension  annuities 
are  purchased  by  teachers  on  favorable  terms 
through  a  pension  fund  maintained  by  the 
Teachers'  Provident  Society,  affiliated  with 
the  National  Union. 

Long  before  pensions  for  teachers  were 
established  by  direct  legislation  in  Great 
Britain  they  were  provided  on  a  small  scale 
by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  es- 
tablished in  1S39  for  the  purpose  of  superin- 
tending the  expenditure  of  funds  voted  by 
Parliament  in  aid  of  public  education.  These 
pensions  were  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  schools  of  incapacitated  teachers.  Little 
was  accomplished  until  1875,  when  the  pension 
system  was  revived  after  a  suspension  of  thir- 
teen years  by  joint  action  of  the  two 
Committees  of  Council  on  Education  for  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  In  1898,  when  the  present 
pension  law  in  favor  of  public  school  teachers 
was  passed,  there  were  in  effect  in  England 
and  Wales  219  pensions  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  of  30  pounds  per  annum,  668  pensions 
of  25  pounds,  and  732  of  20  pounds.  The 
total  expenditure  for  the  year  was  roughly 
36,000  pounds.  The  total  expenditure  in 
Scotland  during  the  same  year  was  approxi- 
mately 5400  pounds.  In  1906  the  pension 
system  under  consideration  was  discontinued 
in  England  and  Wales. 

In  1898  Parliament  passed  the  Elementary 
School  Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act  in 
accordance  with  which  certificated  elementary 
teachers  have  since  been  pensioned  in  England 
and  Wales  and  until  1912  in  Scotland.  The 
act  requires  all  certificated  teachers  while 
serving  in  public  elementary  schools  to  con- 
tribute to  a  deferred  annuity  fund  at  minimum 
rates  of  three  pounds  per  year  for  men  and 
two  pounds  for  women.  The  rates  of  contri- 
bution in  1911,  fixed  by  the  Treasury  under 
the  act,  were  three  pounds  ten  shillings  for 
men  and  for  women  two  pounds  eight  shillings 
in  FjUgland  and  two  pounds  in  Scotland.  On 
attaining  the  age  of  sixty-five,  when  his  cer- 
tificate is  to  expire,  every  teacher  is  entitled 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  such  annuity 
from  the  deferred  annuity  fund  as  his  contri- 
butions have  earned  in  accordance  with  annu- 
ity tables  fixed  under  the  act.  Further,  on 
attaining  the  age  of  .sixty-five,  if  one  half  the 
years  since  certification  have  been  spent  as  a 
teacher  in  public  elementary  schools,  the 
teacher  is  entitled  to  a  life-long  superannuation 
pension  from  the  state  at  the  rate  of  ten  shil- 
lings for  each  year  of  tlic  specified  service.  If 
a  certificated  teacher  who  has  .served  in  public 
elementary  schools  for  at  least  ten  years  and 
during  one  half  the  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  his  certification,  is  found  to  be  perma- 


nently incapacitated  for  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  he  is  eligible  under 
certain  rules  to  receive  a  disability  pen- 
sion from  the  state.  A  teacher  who  ac- 
cepts a  disability  pension  forfeits  his  right  to 
an  annuity  from  the  deferred  annuity  fund, 
unless  he  later  reenters  the  service.  In  1909 
there  were  936  men  and  688  women  teachers 
in  England  and  Wales  in  receipt  of  superannua- 
tion pensions  aggregating  33,261  pounds  and 
18,525  pounds  respectively.  Also  406  men 
and  1205  women  were  drawing  disability  pen- 
sions amounting  to  14,606  pounds  and  30,306 
pounds  respectively.  The  figures  for  Scotland 
were  about  one  tenth  of  these  on  the  whole. 

In  1912  the  act  of  1898  was  displaced  in 
Scotland  by  a  new  pension  scheme  formulated  ■ 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Education  (Scot- 
land) Act  of  1908.  The  new  scheme  includes 
all  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  receipt  of  Parliamentary  grants. 
It  is  supported  chiefly  from  public  funds. 
Teachers  are  assessed  four  per  cent  of  their 
salaries  annually,  but  these  contributions  may 
be  returned  in  full  on  application  if  the  teacher 
withdraws  from  the  service.  Ten  j'ears  of 
service  are  required  for  eligibility  to  a  pension, 
which  amounts  to  If  per  cent  of  the  average 
annual  salarv  throughout  the  period  of  service, 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  service. 
Teachers  may  retire  at  the  age  of  sixty  and 
nmst  retire  at  sixty-five.  Disability  pensions 
may  be  awarded  after  ten  years  of  service. 

Except  in  Scotland  pensions  have  never 
been  provided  to  any  material  extent  for  sec- 
ondary and  university  teachers.  In  Scotland 
such  teachers  have  been  pensioned  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  institutions  employing 
them.  As  just  noted,  the  new  pension  scheme 
in  Scotland  includes  secondary  teachers. 

Widows  and  orphans  of  teachers  are  not 
pensioned  in  Great  Britain  except  to  a  very 
small  extent  b.v  a  few  voluntary  organizations. 

United  States.  —  Relatively  little  has  been 
done  in  the  United  States  in  pensioning 
teachers  in  comparison  with  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  European  countries.  In  fact 
until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
only  pensions  generally  recognized  as  such  in 
the  United  States  were  those  paid  by  the 
federal  government  on  account  of  military  or 
naval  service.  Aside  from  the  provisions 
made  by  many  nmnicipalities  for  members  of 
the  police  and  fire  departments,  pensions  for 
public  school  teachers  have  been  the  first  of 
what  ultimately  promises  to  become  a  complete 
system  of  civil  service  pensions. 

According  to  the  sources  of  the  funds  and 
the  methods  of  administration,  teachers'  pen- 
sion schemes  in  the  Ignited  States  may  be 
classified  into  four  i)rincipal  forms:  (1)  Pri- 
vate-voluntary; (2)  (Juasi-public-  (3)  Semi- 
public;  and  (4)  Public. 

Privatc-volunUiry  Systems.  —  The  working 
of  the  social  law  of  mutual  aid  for  common 
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defense  and  protection  lias  produced  a  niiiii- 
ber  of  voluntary  associations  of  teachers. 
There  arc  two  principal  varii^ticis  of  thes(!  asso- 
ciations,—  the  mutual  benefit  association  for 
temporary  aid  and  the  fraternal  insurance 
society.  While  the  first  variety  should  not, 
strictly  S))eakins,  be;  classified  as  a  pension 
scheme,  tlu;  organization  and  inherent  motive 
seem  to  warrant  its  consideration  in  this  con- 
nection. Exami)les  of  this  variety  e.xist  in 
Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Clevelaiul, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  San  Francisco,  and 
St.  Paul.  Through  initiation  fees,  annual  dues, 
and  special  assessments,  these  associations  aim 
to  pay  sick  benefits  and  in  some  instances 
funeral  expenses.  The  .second  and  more  typi- 
cal variety  of  the  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tion seeks  through  the  payment  of  assessments, 
proportional  to  salary,  to  provide  small  annu- 
ities to  supcranimated  and  disabled  teachers. 
Examples  are  to  be  found  in  several  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country,  — ■  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis, 
and  Cincinnati.  Certain  of  these  annuity 
associations  make  provision  for  temporary  aid 
also.  In  some  instances  these  associations 
are  state-wide  in  their  operation  (Connecti- 
cut Teachers  Annuity  Guild;  Massachusetts 
Annuity  Guild). 

The  voluntary  aid  and  annuity  societies  have 
reached  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  public 
school  teachers,  even  of  the  localities  or 
states  in  which  they  have  existed.  The  devel- 
opment of  schemes  of  a  public  nature  has  re- 
moved the  chief  causes  that  brought  the  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizations  into  existence. 

Quasi-public  Systema.  —  The  fundamental 
characteristic  of  this  class  of  schemes  is  the 
legislative  authorization  of  the  creation  of 
funds  through  assessments,  either  voluntary 
or  compulsory,  equal  to  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  teacher's  salary;  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  fund  by  ])ublic  officials.  While 
there  is  no  direct  public  appropriation  to  the 
fund  of  the  quasi-public  schemes,  deductions 
of  salary  on  account  of  the  absence  of  teachers 
are  frequently  added  to  the  salary  assessments. 
Further  increments  arise  through  donations 
and  bequests.  Many  of  the  existing  munici- 
pal teachers  pension  funds  are  organized  in 
general  accordance  with  this  scheme. 

Semi-public  Syslemn.  — ■  In  the  semi-public 
schemes  the  basis  of  the  fund  is  an  assessment 
on  the  salaries  of  teachers.  To  this,  however, 
the  state  adds  a  definite  appropriation  either 
directly  or  indirectly  through  the  municipality. 
This  appropriation  may  be  in  the  form  of  a 
fixed  amount  or  a  specified  tax  levy.  The 
contemporary  development  of  state  and  mu- 
nicipal pension  schemes  is  distinctly  toward 
this  type.  The  Wisconsin  law  of  iOll  (ch. 
323)  establishing  a  "Teachers  Insurance  and 
Retirement  Fund  "  is  illustrative  of  the  trend. 
This  law  provides  a  state  scheme  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  board  of  trustees  consisting 


of  th(!  state  treasurer,  the  supcrintcnd(tnt  of 
l)ubli(;  instruction,  and  thr(!0  other  members, 
one  of  whom  must  bo  a  woman,  to  be  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  fund.  Ten  cents  per 
capita  of  the  school  population  of  the  state  is 
to  b(!  annually  reserved  for  the  fund  from  the 
seven  tenths  mill  stat(?  school  tax.  Teachers 
must  contributi^  to  this  fund  one  per  cent  of  their 
salaries  during  tlu;  first  ten  years  of  service, 
and  two  per  cent  thereafter.  Teachers  already 
in  service  ma.y  or  may  not  accept  the  i)rovi- 
sions  of  the  law  at  tlunr  option;  but  teachers 
entering  the  public  school  service  after  Sept.  1 1, 
1911,  accept  the  jirovisions  of  the  law  in  a('cept- 
ing  appointment.  Annuities  amount  to 
$12.50  for  each  year  of  service,  the  maximum 
being  S4.50.  Retirement  may  he  ma(l(;  after 
twenty-five  years  of  service  as  a  teacher,  eight- 
een of  which  must  have  been  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state;  or,  ui)on  permanent  physi- 
cal and  mental  disability,  after  eighteen  years 
of  service  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 
The  city  of  Milwaukee  already  having  a  re- 
tirement fund,  the  law  does  not  apply  to  that 
city. 

The  compulsory  membership  frequently  pro- 
vided in  the  semi-public  and  quasi-public 
schemes  has  given  rise  to  several  judicial  de- 
terminations of  the  constitutionality  of  such 
a  provision.  The  principal  ones  of  these  cases 
are:  State,  ex  rel.  John  L.  Ward  vs.  Franklin 
Hubbard,  et  al.,  12  Ohio  Circuit  87,  64  N.E. 
109,  a  case  arising  in  Toledo  (O.),  wherein  it  was 
decided  that  the  compulsory  provision  of  the 
Ohio  law  was  invalid;  and  Slate,  ex  rel.  Jen- 
nison  vs.  Rogers,  87  Minn.  130,  58  L.R.A., 
a  somewhat  parallel  case,  arising  in  Minne- 
apolis under  the  Minnesota  law,  resulting  in  a 
similar  decision.  On  the  other  hand,  the  su- 
preme court  of  New  Jersey,  Allen  vs.  Passaic 
Board  of  Education,  81  N.J.L.  135,  maintained 
the  constitutionality  of  such  a  compulsory 
provision. 

Public  Syste7ns.  —  This  provides  a  true  pension. 
There  is  no  assessment.  It  is  intended  to  oper- 
ate automatically  for  all  public  school  teachers. 
This  form  of  pension  system  exists  in  Rhode 
Island  and  in  Maryland.  In  the  former  state, 
by  the  act  of  1907,  teachers  sixty-five  years  of 
age,  having  thirty-five  years  of  service,  twenty- 
five  years  of  which  have  been  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state,  may  be  retired  and  receive 
from  the  state  an  annual  pension  equal  to  one 
half  of  their  annual  contractual  salary  during  the 
last  five  years  before  retiring.  Such  annual 
pension  may  not  amount  to  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars. 

Pension  funds  for  public  school  teachers 
established  on  the  quasi-public,  the  semi-pub- 
lic, or  the  puljlic  basis,  exist  in  twenty-three 
states,  —  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New- 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode    Island,    South    Carolina,    Utah,    Vcr- 
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mont,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  Some  of  these 
schemes  are  state-wide  in  application,  wliile 
otliers  are  operative  as  to  individual  cities  or 
certain  classes  of  cities.  The  following  list 
is  illustrative  of  these  municipal  schemes:  San 
Francisco,  Denver,  New  Haven,  Wilming- 
ton, Chicago,  Indianapolis,  New  Orleans,  Bal- 
timore, Boston,  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  Duluth,  Omaha,  New  York,  Albany, 
Buffalo,  Elmira,  Rochester,  Schenectady,  Sj'ra- 
cuse,  Troy,  Yonkers,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Columbia  (0.),  Portland  (Ore.),  Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg,  Pittsburgh,  Providence,  Charles- 
ton (S.C.),  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Milwaukee. 

Previous  to  1905,  no  general  provisions  ex- 
isted for  the  pensioning  or  retirement  of  the 
members  of  the  instructional  staff  of  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tain of  the  larger  universities,  such  as  Harvard 
and  Columbia,  maintained  a  limited  system  of 
retiring  allowances.  A  small  number  of  the 
state  universities  and  colleges  sought  to  ac- 
complish in  part  the  end  of  a  pension  system 
through  the  establishment  of  emeritus  pro- 
fessorships, the  holders  of  which  received  a 
reduced  salary  in  return  for  merely  nominal 
service.  With  the  establishment  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  (q.v.)  a  general  system  of  retirement 
of  superannuated  teachers  came  into  exist- 
ence, not  only  to  benefit  a  large  number  of 
American  colleges  and  universities,  but  also 
to  stimulate  public  endeavor  in  behalf  of  pen- 
sion funds  for  teachers  in  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.    R.  W.  S.  and  E.  C.  E. 
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PENTATHLON  (Gk.  r^^raexor;  Lat.  quin- 
quertium).  —  The  five  contests  which  made  up 
the  greater  part  of  Greek  athletic  exercises. 
There  were  included:  (1)  Running  (Stadion  or 
200  yards,  quarter-mile,  and  long  distance, 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  three  miles). 
Races  were  often  run  in  armor,  and  over  soft 
sand.  (2)  Jumping  on  soft  earth,  often  with 
the  aid  of  grips  or  dumb-bells  (halleres).  The 
contestants  must  alight  evenly  for  the  jump 
to  count.  (3)  Wrestling  and  boxing.  The 
bodies  of  the  contestants  were  naked  and  oiled, 
and  the  contest  took  place  on  soft  ground. 
(For  further  details  see  the  separate  articles 
on  these  topics.)  The  pancratium  {-wayKpiTLov) 
was  a  mixture  of  wrestling  and  boxing,  and 
the  contestants  could  use  almost  any  device 
to  win.  (4)  Throwing  the  discus,  a  flat  disk 
of  metal,  eight  to  nine  inches  in  diameter. 
(5)  Hurling  the  spear  or  javehn  at  a  target. 

See  Greek  Educ-ition  ;  Gymnasium  ;  Pa- 
lestra. 
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PEOPLE'S       HIGH        SCHOOLS.  —  See 

Adults,  Education  of;  Denmark,  Educa- 
tion in;  Norway,  Education  in;  Sweden, 
Education  in. 

PEOPLE'S     INSTITUTE,     NEW    YORK. 

—  An  organization  founded  in  1897  by  Charles 
Sprague  Smith,  formerly  professor  of  languages 
and  literature  at  Columbia  University,  for 
the  promotion  of  better  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  the  members  of  different 
classes  in  society  and  different  religions.  The 
promotion  of  social  solidarity  and  social  con- 
sciousness was  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  the  Insti- 
tute. To  this  end  a  series  of  lectures  has  been 
organized  to  distribute  better  information  on 
the  duties  of  citizens  and  the  various  branches 
of  civic  and  state  government.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  chief  dei)artments  into  which  the 
work  of  the  Institute  is  divided:  (1)  People's 
Church,  meeting  every  Sunday  evening  to 
hold  a  service,  irrespective  of  creed  and  based 
on  the  fundamentals  of  religion.  (2)  P(>ople's 
Forum  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  general 
interest  in  politics  and  social  legislation. 
(3)  People's  Choral  Union  and  People's  Sym- 
phony Concert  Association  to  enable  those 
who  could  not  otherwise  afford  it  to  hear  and 
study  the  masterpieces  of  music.  (4)  Dramatic 
recitals  and  performances  are  also  provided 
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in  tlic  same  way.  AiraiiKeiiiciits  liavc  been 
made  between  the  Institute  and  theater  man- 
agers b}-  wliieh  members  of  the  Institute  are 
enabled  to  secure  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
In  this  way  the  Institute  indirectly  acts  as 
censor  of  phiys.  Instruction  is  also  given  in 
literature,  art,  natural  seic-nce,  and  philosophy, 
(o)  The  Peojile's  Club  was  organized  to  provide 
centers  for  social  intercourse  and  recreation 
for  both  men  and  women.  The  work  of  the 
People's  Institute  with  the  exception  of  this 
club  is  carried  on  at    the  Cooper  Union  (q.v.). 

PEOPLES  PALACE.  —  .\n  institution 
organized  in  1SS7  to  afford  facilities  for  recrea- 
tion and  education  to  the  ])eople  of  the  East 
End  of  London.  Its  cstablisimient  was  made 
possible  by  a  fund  left  in  1840  by  J.  B.  l?eau- 
mont  to  promote  education  and  entertainment 
in  the  East  End.  The  fund  was  mismanaged 
until  it  was  taken  in  charge  by  Sir  P^dniund 
Hay  Currie,  who  added  to  it  by  securing  gifts 
and  endowments.  Meanwhile  All  Sorts  and 
Conditions  of  Men,  the  novel  by  Sir  Walter 
Besant  ((/.v.),  appeared  in  1882,  and  attracted 
considerable  attention  to  the  needs  of  an  al- 
most unknown  section  of  London.  His  sug- 
gestion for  the  "  Palace  of  Delight  "  proved 
of  great  assistance  to  Sir  Edmund  Currie  and 
his  associates.  Sir  Walter,  as  a  trustee  of 
the  Palace,  took  an  active  part  in  its  work. 
At  the  same  time  the  establishment  of  Poly- 
technics iq.v.)  in  London  afforded  good  mod- 
els to  be  followed  on  the  educational  side. 
Queen's  Hall,  a  large  concert  hall  equipped 
with  an  organ,  a  large  stage,  and  a  seating 
capacity  of  4000,  was  opened  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria in  May,  1887,  as  part  of  the  scheme.  In 
October  evening  classes,  workshops,  labora- 
tories, gymnasium,  refreshment  and  recreation 
rooms  were  opened  in  temporary  buildings. 
In  the  first  year  there  was  an  enrollment  in 
the  classes  of  nearly  5000  students.  Member- 
ship in  the  institute  with  free  admission  to 
everything  but  the  classes  and  swimming 
bath  (opened  in  1888)  was  limited  to  young 
people  of  both  sexes  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-five.  A  Junior  section  was  soon  es- 
tablished for  those  between  thirteen  and  six- 
teen. The  Palace  provided  concerts,  exhibi- 
tions and  shows,  billiard  and  social  rooms,  a 
reading  room  and  library,  and  chibrooms. 
Through  the  support  of  the  Drapers'  Company 
and  the  Charity  Commissioners,  financial 
responsibility  for  the  provision  of  education 
was  removed  from  the  trustees  of  the  Palace. 
A  day  technical  school  for  boys  over  thirteen 
preparing  for  the  mechanical  industries  was 
opened  in  1888  in  new  buildings.  The  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Palace  soon  grew  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  organized  into  the  East 
London  Technical  College,  now  the  East 
London  College,  a  school  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity   (q.v.). 

See  PoLYTECHNirs,  London. 
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PERCENTAGE.  —  A  topic  that  began 
to  lind  place  in  arithmetic  after  the  invention 
of  decimal  fractions.  (Sec  Fractions.)  The 
idea  of  percentage  is,  however,  an  old  one, 
and  many  traces  are  found  in  the  records  of 
Babylon,  India,  Greece,  and  Rome,  showing 
that  computations  were  frequently  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  hundred.  The  word  comes  from  per 
centum,  "  by  the  hundred,"  and  since  a  hun- 
dred is  a  very  natural  grouj)  unit  to  take  for 
larger  business  computations,  it  is  not  strange 
that  it  should  liave  been  used  even  before  the 
convenient  decimal  fraction  appeared.  The 
common  per  cent  sign  {%)  is  a  cursive  form 
derived  from  c,  for  ccjito,  which  ajipears  in 
the  per  c,  or  per  cento,  of  the  Italian  writers 
of  the  fifteenth  century.     By  the  seventeenth 

century  the  Italians  wrote  p  -^  and  when  the 

symbol  became  international  the  original 
meaning  was  forgotten  and  merelv  the  sign 
%  was   left. 

Educationally  there  is  no  reason  for  dis- 
cussing percentage  as  a  separate  topic  of 
arithmetic,  save  as  tradition  dictates.  The 
expression  6  %  has  no  other  meaning  than 
0.06;  it  is  merely  a  different  symbol  and 
might  just  as  well  be  taught  in  connection 
with  decimal  fractions,  so  far  as  the  theory 
goes.  Since,  however,  business  problems  in 
w-hich  per  cents  arise  are  generally  too  ad- 
vanced for  a  child  who  may  properly  be  con- 
sidering decimals,  it  is  probably  better  to 
postpone  the  use  of  per  cents  until  these  prob- 
lems are  reached.  But  even  then  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  an  elaborate  treatment  of 
the  theory  of  percentage  before  the  application 
of  per  cents  is  introduced.  This  is  now  coming 
to  be  appreciated  in  the  treatment  of  percent- 
age, the  extensive  discussion  of  the  various 
"  cases,"  as  seen  in  the  arithmetics  of  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  having 
been  aliandoned  of  late.  There  is  a  reason  for 
retaining  the  term  rate,  and  some  reason  for 
using  base  as  a  non-technical  term,  but  there 
is  no  educational  necessity  for  retaining  amount 
and  difference,  and  not  much  need  for  the  term 
percentage  as  meaning  the  product  of  the  base 
and  rate.  Whenever  the  simjile  equation, 
merely  in  the  form  of  O.Ofi  of  z  =  $12,  becomes 
familiar  in  the  elementary  school,  all  of  these 
terms,  excepting  rate,  will  doubtless  disappear. 

The  elaborate  applications  of  percentage 
as  seen  in  the  arithmetics  of  about  1875  are  at 
present  giving  place  to  only  a  few  that  are 
within  the  grasp  of  children  in  the  seventh 
school  year.  The  chief  applications  are  to 
discount,  commission  (brokerage),  and  simple 
interest.  D.  E.  S. 
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PERCEPTION.  —  This  term  is  used  in 
educational  writings  in  a  narrow  and  tectinical 
sense.  It  is  also  employed  in  a  broader  sense 
in  general  psychologj'  and  in  common  parlance. 
The  influence  of  Herbartian  writing  is  account- 
able for  the  narrow  technical  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  used  in  educational  literature.  It  is  con- 
trasted with  the  term  "apperception."  While 
apperception  indicates  clear  active  mental 
processes,  "perception"  as  used  in  this  connec- 
tion refers  to  vague  and  relatively  passing 
mental  processes.  The  two  terms  "appercep- 
ion"  and  "perception"  were  first  used  by  Leib- 
nitz. The  same  terms  were  afterwards  used 
by  Hcrbart,  and  are  used  in  current  German 
psychological  discussions,  especially  by  such 
writers  as  Wundt.  There  is  no  confusion  in 
the  German  language  between  the  German 
word  Perception  and  the  more  general  vernacu- 
lar term  Wahrnehmung,  whch  is  used  in  Ger- 
man to  indicate  sense  perception.  The  Ger- 
man word  Perception  is,  therefore,  always  a 
technical  specialized  term  related  to  the  term 
"apperception."  When  the  term  is  brought 
over  into  English  in  the  Herbartian  psycholo- 
gies as  a  term  contrasted  with  apperception, 
an  ambiguity  of  a  very  confusing  type  arises. 
As  used  in  the  English  language,  the  term  "per- 
ception "  does  not  mean  at  all  a  vague  and 
relatively  passive  form  of  experience,  but  it 
refers  to  a  very  active  and  usually  vivid  type 
of  experience.  The  translators  of  Herbartian 
terminology  would  therefore  have  rendered 
a  distinct  service  to  educational  terminology 
by  the  use  of  some  word  other  than  the  English 
word  "perception"  to  translate  the  German 
word  of  the  same  form.  Some  such  term  as 
apprehension  or  vague  recognition  would  have 
been  very  much  better.  The  former  is  em- 
ployed in  the  translation  of  Wundt's  Outlines 
of  Psychology. 

In  the  broader  and  more  general  sense,  the 
term  perception  refers  to  the  mental  experi- 
ence which  arises  whenever  one  recognizes 
some  object  that  is  presented  to  the  senses. 
Thus  one  perceives  the  table  upon  which  he 
writes,  etc.  In  this  general  sense,  the  word 
perception  is  to  be  contrasted  with  two  other 
psychological  terms  which  define  the  limits 
of  perception  on  two  opposite  sides.  Sensa- 
tion is  the  first  term  to  be  distinguished  from 
perception.  Sensation  is  the  relatively  simple 
experience  which  one  derives  from  the  stimu- 
lation of  his  senses.  Thus  one  has  sensations 
of  red  or  green,  but  his  recognition  of  a  red 
or  green  surface  is  more  complex  than  his 
mere  reception  of  the  sensation  of  red  or 
green.  The  recognition  of  a  surface  im- 
plies the  contrasting  of  the  sensations  de- 
rived from  this  surface  with  those  that  are 
deri\-ed  from  the  general  background  upon 
which  the  surface  lies.  The  percept  of  a  sur- 
face always  has,  in  addition  to  color  qualities, 
certain  spatial  characteristics.  Not  only  so, 
but  the  recognition  of  the  object  usually  de- 


pends upon  some  earlier  experience  with  the 
object.  Thej'  are  therefore  interpreting  fac- 
tors drawn  from  past  experience  which  are 
added  to  the  present  sensory  qualities.  Thus, 
the  recognition  of  the  surface  of  the  table  is 
supplemented  by  earlier  knowledge  of  what 
a  table  is  and  of  its  uses  and  of  its  value. 
Perception  may  therefore  be  described  as  a 
complex  of  sensations  and  memory  experience. 
On  the  other  hand,  perception  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  ideas.  Ideas  are  those  ex- 
periences which  one  has  in  the  absence  of 
objects.  One  has  an  idea  of  the  friend  whom 
he  saw  yesterday,  or  of  the  book  which  he 
read  last  year,  while  he  may  perceive  the  friend 
who  is  now  before  him  or  the  book  which  he  is 
actively  engaged  in  reading.  Ideas  are  con- 
stantly employed  to  supplement  perceptual 
processes,  but  ideas  differ  from  percepts  in  that 
they  are  largely  under  the  control  of  the  mind, 
while  percepts  offer  a  certain  resistance  to  sub- 
jective modification.  One  cannot  change  at 
will  the  recognition  which  he  has  of  a  present 
object;  he  can,  on  the  other  hand,  form  a  series 
of  ideas  all  giving  to  the  same  object  different 
colors  or  different  positions.  As  contrasted 
with  ideas,  percepts  may  be  described  as  com- 
posed in  major  part  of  sensory  elements,  while 
ideas  are  made  up  entirely  of  memory  elements. 

The  properties  exhibited  by  percepts  are 
due  in  part  to  the  elements  which  enter  into 
the  percepts,  and  in  part  to  the  process  of  com- 
bination by  which  these  elements  are  united 
with  each  other.  Thus,  a  visual  percept  is 
dependent  for  certain  of  its  attributes  upon 
the  visual  sensations  of  which  it  is  composed, 
but  these  visual  sensations  are  arranged  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  and  are  fused  (see  Fusion) 
with  tactual  sensations  and  motor  sensations 
and  memory  factors.  The  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  all  of  those  sensations  gives  rise  to  the 
spatial,  temporal,  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  percept.  Form  and  size  are  therefore 
the  products  of  perceptual  fusion,  and  cannot 
be  reduced  to  any  simple  sensory  factors. 
In  the  same  fashion,  the  unity  which  a  per- 
cept exhibits  is  not  dependent  upon  any  of  the 
single  sensations  which  enter  into  it,  but  rather 
upon  the  perceptual  process  itself.  A  chair 
or  table  is  made  up  of  different  parts,  but  all 
of  these  different  parts  are  recognized  as  be- 
longing together.  This  unity  of  the  experi- 
ence can  be  explained  only  by  recognizing 
the  fact  that  in  all  human  treatment  of  such 
complex  articles,  there  is  a  unity  of  reaction 
and  adjustment  which  is  paralleled  by  the 
unity  of  mental  recognition.  Finally,  all 
percepts  have  position  in  time,  and  the  time 
series,  like  the  space  series,  is  the  product  of 
the  com])lex  process  of  perception. 

The  processes  of  perceptual  fusion  are  so 
immediate  in  their  character  that  it  has  often 
been  assumed  that  no  education  of  these  pro- 
cesses is  necessary.  The  ideational  processes, 
which  move  moie  slowlv,  have  been  observed 
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by  students  of  mental  development,  and  the 
traininR  of  these  ideational  processes,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  various  forms  of  memory, 
has  always  been  recognized  as  a  part  of  educa- 
tion. When  a  person  fuses  his  tactual  and 
visual  sensations  wnth  each  other  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  percei)t,  there  is  no  such  obvious  step 
from  the  one  group  of  elements  to  the  other 
as  there  is  in  a  series  of  ideas,  and  no  such 
evident  necessity  of  assistance  from  a  teacher 
who  can  guide  tiio  process.  For  a  long  time, 
the  school  held  itself  entirely  free  from  re- 
sponsibility for  training  the  recognition  of 
space,  time,  and  the  unity  of  objects.  Experi- 
ence has  shown,  however,  that  children  cannot 
learn  fully  and  accurately  to  recognize  form, 
size,  time,  and  unity,  without  some  well-di- 
rected exercises  which  aim  to  train  the  powers 
of  perception.  There  is,  therefore,  at  the 
present  time,  a  strong  tendency  to  introduce 
into  the  school  program  special  exercises  in 
sensory  training.  Tlie  above  discussion  makes 
it  clear  that  it  is  not  the  senses  which  are 
trained  in  this  case,  but  rather  the  fusion  pro- 
cesses which  combine  sensory  experience. 

Another  reason  for  the  earlier  omission  of 
perceptual  training  is  to  be  found,  in  the  fact 
that  certain  experiences  such  as  those  of  space 
have  been  reduced  in  the  form  of  geometry 
to  a  system  of  ideas  rather  than  to  a  direct 
form  of  training  of  the  visual  perception.  For 
this  reason,  a  new  type  of  geometry  is  needed 
in  the  lower  schools  which  shall  give  training 
in  the  recognition  of  space  without  reducing 
this  experience  to  abstract  ideas.  In  drawing 
and  in  testhetie  training  much  has  been  done 
to  improve  the  powers  of  perception  and  the 
ability  of  students  to  discriminate  between 
those  forms  which  are  symmetrical  and  beauti- 
ful and  those  which  are  irregular.  This  type 
of  training  cultivates  space  perception  as 
contrasted  with  Euclidian  geometry,  which 
deals  with  logical  comparison. 

The  importance  of  the  recognition  of  per- 
ceptual processes  as  significant  to  the  teacher 
goes  very  much  further  than  the  introduction 
of  the  special  exercises  above  described.  The 
necessity  of  a  psychological  analysis  of  all 
mental  processes  becomes  increasingly  obvious 
as  one  studies  the  various  forms  of  perceptual 
fusion.  Fusion  is  significant  because  it  is  not 
explicitly  distinguished  by  the  mind  from  the 
elements  that  are  united  with  each  other. 
It  is  a  kind  of  involuntary  and  unrecognized 
mental  development.  As  soon  as  teachers 
begin  to  note  this  type  of  perceptual  activity 
as  of  importance  in  mental  development,  a 
whole  field  of  psychological  investigation  is 
opened  up  which  would  be  entirely  overlooked 
if  one  recognizes  only  the  mental  processes  of 
an  ideational  type.  C.  H.  J. 

See  Object  Te.\ching. 
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PERIOD   OF  STUDY.  —  The  fundamental 

imi)ortance  of  the  problems  connected  with 
tlie  period  of  study  both  for  hygiene  and  for 
efficient  school  work  is  now  recognized,  but 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  unsolved.  We 
do  not  know,  for  example,  wliether,  other  con- 
ditions being  the  same,  it  is  better  for  the 
health  of  children  and  the  habits  developed 
to  have  all  the  school  work  done  in  one  session 
or  in  two.  We  do  not  know  whether  for  the 
majority  of  children  under  usual  conditions 
it  is  better  to  have  school  work  done  in  the 
morning  or  in  the  afternoon,  or  whether  there 
arc  two  types  among  children  as  suggested 
by  the  experiments  of  Kraepelin,  those  who 
do  better  work  in  the  morning  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  who  do  better  work  in  the  afternoon 
on  the  other.  Experiments  by  Lay  with  a 
group  of  children  learning  nonsense  syllables 
showed  that  every  child  retained  what  was 
learned  better  when  the  study  was  in  the  after- 
noon than  when  it  was  in  the  morning;  but 
fatigue,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  greater 
in  the  afternoon.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the  many 
points,  we  have  no  adequate  evidence  as  to  the 
best  conditions.  Significant  results  have  come 
from  many  experimental  studies,  but  as  re- 
gards the  length  and  distribution  of  the  period 
of  studj'  during  the  school  day,  the  best  con- 
clusions that  can  be  given  at  present  are  tenta- 
tive. Putting  these  briefly  and  dogmatically 
on  the  basis  of  the  studies  of  work  and  fatigue, 
and  upon  the  results  of  school  practice  in  different 
countries,  the  following  norms  seem  wise:  — 

(1)  The  length  of  the  school  day  should  vary 
with  the  age  of  the  children,  and  the  kind  of 
work  done.  For  the  kindergarten  and  early 
primary  grades  one  session  of  three  hours  is  a 
maximum  unless  a  large  part  of  the  work 
consists  of  play  and  is  out  of  doors.  In  the 
higher  grades  and  in  the  high  school  a  four- 
hour  session,  or  two  sessions  with  a  total  of 
five  hours,  or  where  much  of  the  work  consists 
of  manual  training,  gymnastics,  or  the  like, 
six  hours,  should  be  a  maximum.  (2)  The 
problem  of  one  session  or  two  is  relative  to 
many  conditions.  One  session  a  day  seems 
preferable  where  local  conditions  favor.  (3) 
There  should  be  no  prescribed  home  study 
in  the  lower  grades;  in  the  higher  grades  and  in 
the  high  school  the  amount  required  should 
not  exceed  one  hour,  unless  there  is  only  one 
session  not  exceeding  four  hours.  (4)  The 
recitation  period  shouhl  not  exceed  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  for  children  between  six  and 
nine;  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes  for  chil- 
dren from  nine  to  twelve;  thirty-five  to  forty 
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minutes  for  children  from  twelve  to  fourteen; 
forty  to  forty-five  minutes  for  older  children. 
(5)  Recesses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  in 
length  should  follow  each  period  of  study, 
the  length  of  the  period  being  determined  by 
the  character  of  the  preceding  work,  the  time 
of  the  day,  the  sequence  of  subjects,  and  the 
like.  The  total  time  for  recesses  for  a  five-hour 
period  should  not  be  less  than  that  required 
in  Berlin;  namely,  si.xty  minutes.  The  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  recess  in  this  country  is 
usually  very  inadequate.  More  time  for 
recess  and  a  better  pace  of  work  in  most 
schools  would  not  only  favor  health  but  pro- 
duce more  satisfactory  results. 

Hygiene  and  pedagogy  are  quite  in  accord, 
and  for  really  efficient  school  work  in  most  of 
the  schools  in  this  country  an  entire  revision 
of  the  program  with  regard  to  what  is  known 
concerning  fatigue  and  the  optimum  conditions 
for  intellectual  work  is  desirable.  In  order  to 
determine  the  proper  length  and  distribution  of 
the  work,  many  factors  are  to  be  considered, — 
the  age  of  the  pupils,  the  climate,  the  season 
of  the  year,  the  kind  of  work  done,  the  home 
conditions,  the  sequence  of  subjects,  the  work 
required,  the  character  of  the  teachers,  and  the 
hygienic  conditions  of  the  schoolroom. 

W.  H.  B. 
See  Home  Study;    School  Management; 
Fatigue. 
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Phys.   Ed.  Rev..  1909,  Vol.  I,  pp.  1-11. 
BuRNHAM,  W.  H.,  Ch.^bot,  G.,   and  Buruerstein,  L. 

School  Work  in  its  Relation  to:   (a)  The  Duration 

of  the  Lessons:  (6)  The  Sequence  of  the  Subjects; 

(c)  The  Season  of  the  Year.     Second  Internalional 

Congress  on  School  Hygiene,  London,  1907,  Vol.  I, 

pp.  33-37. 
Offner,  M.     Menial  Fatigue.     Trans,  from  the  German 

by  G.  M.  Whipple.      (Baltimore,  1911.) 
See  also  references  under  Fatigue. 

PERIODICALS,      EDUCATIONAL.  —  See 

JOURNALI.SM,    1']dUCATI0.\AL. 

PERIPATETIC  SYSTEM.  — See  Depart- 
ment [system. 

PERKINS,  GEORGE  ROBERT  (1S12- 
1S7()).  —  Author  of  nialhcni;itical  textbooks; 
studied  privately  matliematics  and  civil  en- 
gineering. He  taught  at  Clinton,  N.Y.  (1831- 
18.3S);  was  principal  of  the  Utica  High  School 
(1838-1844);  instructor  in  the  Albanv  Normal 
School  (1844-1848),  and  succeeded  David  P. 
Page  (fj.p.)  as  priiicii)al  of  that  institution 
(1848-1852).  His  publications  include  lli(/hcr 
Arithmetic  (1^41),  Trciiti.fe  on  Ahjchrn  (1841), 
Elementx  of  A'lqchra  (1844),  Elements  of  Ocome- 
Iri/  (1847),  Trigonometry  and  Surveying  (1851), 
and  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  (1854).  He 
also  published  many  scientific  articles. 

W.  S.  M. 
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PEROTTI,  NICCOLO  (1430-1480).  — 
Italian  ecclesiastic  and  humanist,  born  at 
Sassoferrato  of  poor  parentage.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  became  a  pupil  of  Vittorino  da 
Feltre  (q.v.).  Later  he  is  found  in  the  house- 
hold of  William  Gray,  later.  Bishop  of  Ely,  who 
studied  under  Guarino.  With  him  he  went 
to  Rome  and  was  placed  in  the  household  of 
Bessarion,  whose  secretary  he  became.  Living 
at  Bologna  he  studied  theology  and  Greek,  and 
taught  rhetoric  and  poetry  there  in  1451.  He 
attracted  attention  when  Pope  Nicholas  re- 
quested him  to  translate  Polybius,  a  work 
executed  with  more  elegance  than  correctness. 
In  1458  Pope  Pius  II  made  him  Bishop  of 
Siponto.  Perotti  was  freciuently  employed 
as  Papal  legate,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  in  Rome  engaged  in  literary  activity. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  spent  in  his  native 
town. 

While  Perotti  was  very  productive,  only  a 
few  of  his  works  have  been  printed.  His  main 
interest  was  in  rhetoric  and  eloquence.  The 
Metrica  (1453)  was  the  earliest  modern  work 
on  Latin  prosody.  His  Rudimenta  Gram- 
malices  (1468)  was  the  best  known  and  most 
widely  used  of  his  works.  Erasmus  calls  it  the 
"  most  complete  manual  extant  in  his  day." 
It  was  the  archetype  of  all  later  grammars  with 
the  familiar  arrangement  of  accidence,  syntax, 
and  prosody.  Grammar  he  defines  as  ars 
recte  loquendi  rectique  scribcndi  scriptortim  et 
pnetarum  lectionibus  observata.  The  Cornu- 
copice  sive  Lalince  Lingnw  Commentariorum 
Opus  was  a  collection  of  some  of  Perotti's 
works  edited  by  his  nephew,  Pirro,  and  con- 
tained in  later  editions  commentaries  on  Mar- 
tial, Pliny's  preface,  Varro,  Sextus  Pompeius, 
and  Nonius  Marcellus.  Perotti  was  an  ardent 
student  of  Greek,  and  l)esides  Polybius  he  also 
translated  Epictetus  and  Plutarch  {On  the 
Fortune  of  the  Rofnan.t).  His  Dc  Puerorum 
Eruditione,  which  would  have  been  valuable 
as  from  a  \)\x\)\\  of  Vittorino,  has  either  been 
lost  or  was  never  printed. 

References:  — 

VoiGT,    G.      Die    Wiederhelehung   des    classischen     Al- 

terthums.    Vol.    IL      (Berlin,    LS93.) 
Woodward,  W.  H.      Vittorino  da  Feltre.     (Cambridge, 

1905.) 

PERSIAN  EDUCATION.  —  In  the  lii.story 
of  cchK^ition  P('rsi:i  commands  attention  both 
as  having  l)een  one  of  the  great  nations  of 
antifiuity  and  as  having  ])ossessed  in  early 
times  an  educational  policy  that  engaged  the 
consideration  of  advanced  thinkers,  like  He- 
rodotus, Xenophon,  Strabo,  and  others,  in  an- 
cient Greece.  The  intellectual  acliievemcnts 
of  the  people,  moreover,  during  their  long  his- 
tory have  been  such  as  to  entitle  the  land  to  a 
higii    rank   among  the  Asiatic,    nations   of  the 
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past;  ami  there  is  still  some  h<)p(!  tliat  uiuler 
its  constitutional  government,  as  franietl  in 
l'.)0()-l'.)0'J,  the  country  may  in  a  measure  b(! 
eiialili'il  to  emulate  some  of  the  achievements 
of  clays  none  liy. 

Historical  Outline.  —  Of  chief  interest  his- 
torically to  the  student  of  edvu'ation  is  the 
older  period  of  Persia's  development,  or  that 
during  the  thousand  and  more  years  of  her 
greatest  power;  in  otiier  words,  the  period  from 
the  seventh  century  b.c.  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury A.D.  This  was  the  long  era  covered  by 
the  Median  and  Persian  empires  down  to  the 
invasion  of  Alexander  the  (Jreat,  and  followed 
liy  the  dominion  of  the  successive  rulers  of  the 
Partiiian  and  Sasanian  Kingdoms.  During 
most  of  this  early  agc^  Persia  was  under  the  in- 
flu(!nce  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  the  prophet 
of  ancient  Iran,  who  was  born  at  least  as  early 
as  OOO  B.C.,  and  whose  faith  and  tea(^hings 
were  destined  to  have  an  educational  bearing 
upon  the  general  condition  of  the  iteojile.  This 
older  creed,  whose  etliical  princijile  of  the  war- 
fare between  Ormazd  and  Ahriman  proved  a 
potent  factor  in  energizing  the  jieople,  was  sup- 
planted and  almost  wholly  tlriven  out  by  Mo- 
hammedanism when  the  Arab  conquest  of 
Persia  took  place  in  650  a.d.  From  that  date 
onward  the  country  in  general  shared  in  the 
educational  as  well  as  the  political  fate  of  the 
adjacent  lands  that  were  brought  under  the 
sway  of  Islam.  Yet  Persia  always  maintained 
a  certain  freedom  of  thought  and  independence 
of  judgment  that  redounded  to  her  intellectual 
advancement  during  the  succeeding  centuries 
of  Moslem  rule.  In  fact  many  of  the  products 
of  Oriental  learning  during  the  Middle  Ages 
which  Europe  attributes  to  the  Arabs  are  not 
Arab,  exce])t  in  language,  but  are  in  reality 
the  work  of  Persians  by  birth  or  extraction 
(cf.  Browne,  Literary  History  of  Persia,  1. 
251-278,  London,  1902).  A  recognition  of 
this  truth  should  play  a  part  in  any  estimate 
of  Persia's  development  in  later  times  as  well 
as  in  any  forecast  regarding  the  possibilities 
of  the  country  when  the  land  is  brought  into 
more  direct  contact  with  the  West  and  with 
Occidental  modes  of  thought. 

Educational  Views  and  Aims.  —  From  the 
remotest  age  the  aim  of  education  in  Persia, 
as  elsewhere,  was  to  train  children  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  them  useful  members  of 
the  community  in  whatever  state  of  life  they 
m'ly  have  been  born.  A  certain  amount  of 
religious  instruction  was  regarded  as  a  para- 
mount necessity  for  the  attainment  of  this 
end,  as  is  implied  in  the  Aresta  (Vend.  4.  44- 
45,  Yasna  62.  5,  Yasht  13.  134;  tr.  Darme- 
steter  and  Mills  in  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
vols.  4,  23,  and  31,  Oxford,  1880  (2d  ed., 
1805),  1883,  1887).  Among  the  (lualities  most 
highly  prized  and  extolled  in  that  sacred  book 
is  the  gift  of  wisdom  and  knowledge;  this  is 
spoken  of  both  as  natural  wisdom  and  as 
acquired  —  Av.  asna  khratti,  "inborn  wisdom," 


and  gnoshd-sruta  khratu,  "  ear-heard  wisdom." 
A  special  section  of  the  Avestan  code,  but  one 
unfortunately  lost  ages  ago,  was  devoted  to 
"  the  teaching  of  children  by  a  guardian  or 
father,  and  the  mode  of  his  teaching,"  and  al.'-o 
to  "  the  association  of  priestl}^  instructor  and 
pupil,"  as  shown  by  this  very  quotation  from 
an  analysis  of  the  missing  part  found  in  the 
ninknrt  (8.  22.  2;  8.  37.  4,  tr.  West,  I'ahlavi 
Texts,  in  S.R.E.  37.  77,  1 14).  The  loss,  in  fact, 
of  much  of  tiic  Aresta  in  its  original  com])ass 
makes  it  difiicult  to  surmise  how  broad  may 
have  been  the  vision  or  how  comprehensive 
the  educational  aim  in  those  ancient  days. 
If  again  we  may  judge  from  the  summary  in 
the  Diiikart  just  referred  to  there  was  imparted, 
besides  religious  instruction,  something  of 
science,  as  it  was  then  known,  and  likewise  of 
.secular  knowledge.  Further  sujjjiort  for  this 
view  is  to  be  found  in  the  occurrence  in  Pahlavi 
literature  of  (piotations  of  that  nature  from 
missing  portions  of  the  Aresta,  and  in  some 
of  the  old  material  used  in  Pahlavi  works,  like 
the  Hiniilahisliii,  which  is  based  on  the  Aresta 
(cf.  West,  Pahlavi  Texts  Translated,  in  S.B.E. 
5,  p.  xxiv).  It  is  at  this  point  that  some  out- 
side help  may  be  called  in  from  the  classic 
authors,  like  Herodotus,  Plato,  Xcnophon, 
and  the  rest  quoted  below,  to  contribute 
further  information  at  least  regarding  the 
general  conditions  prevailing  in  Achasmcnian, 
if  not  Median,  times.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  added  that,  although  opinions  differ 
concerning  the  weight  to  be  given  to  Xeno- 
phon's  Cyropadia  as  a  source,  there  ai-e  not 
wanting  sound  critics  who  regard  that  work 
as  thoroughly  trustworthy  in  its  representa- 
tion of  Persian  conditions,  even  though  it  be 
tinged  in  color  by  Greek  ideals.  For  the 
Parthian  period  (250  B.C. -226  a.d.),  or  the 
darker  age  that  followed  the  invasion  of  Alex- 
ander, there  is  a  scantiness  in  material  to  show 
the  educational  attitude  of  that  epoch.  For 
the  Sasanian  age  (226  a.d. -650),  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
that  learning  was  valued  at  its  true  worth  and 
was  liberally  fostered.  To  cite  an  example  in 
addition  to  the  other  quotations  given  below, 
the  Dinkart  says,  "  Education  is  the  life  of  man- 
kind," and  "  Men  ought  to  raise  themselves 
to  illustrious  positions  by  education  (which 
enables  them)  to  read  and  write  "  (see  tr. 
bv  Peshotan  Sanjana,  and  Darab  Sanjana, 
vol.  12,  p.  29  and  vol.  9,  p.  585).  After  the 
Mohammedan  conquest,  although  an  Arab 
infusion  came  into  the  Persian  speech,  and  the 
religion  of  the  Koran  superseded  that  of  the 
Aresta,  it  was  the  Persians,  nevertheless,  who 
taught  their  vanquishers  the  value  of  learning, 
and,  by  imparting  tiieir  own  literary  gifts  to 
the  Moslems,  created  a  golden  age  of  letters 
for  Islam  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries 
(cf.  Hrowne,  Literary  History  of  Persia,  1. 
251-278).  The  general  attitude  toward  edu- 
cation in  the  thirteenth   century,    as   well   as 
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later,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
celebrated  Persian  poet  and  moralist  Sa'dl  who 
died  in  1291  a.d.,  devotes  to  the  effects  of 
education  a  part  of  one  of  the  chapters  (ch. 
7)  in  his  well-known  work,  the  GidMan  (tr. 
Eastwick,  2d  ed.,  London,  1880).  The  exist- 
ence of  Persian  ideals  to-day  regarding  educa- 
tion, despite  the  obstacles  in  the  waj'  of  their 
fulfillment,  is  illustrated  i^y  the  presence  of  two 
articles  (18  and  19)  in  the  supplementary 
fundamental  laws  adopted  as  a  part  of  the 
national  constitution  that  was  framed  in 
1907.  The  first  of  these  articles  recognized 
entire  freedom  in  the  matter  of  "the  acquisi- 
tion and  study  of  all  sciences,  arts,  and  crafts," 
except  such  as  may  be  forbidden  by  ecclesias- 
tical law;  the  second  exacted  that  "the  foun- 
dation of  schools  at  the  expense  of  the 
government  and  the  nation,  and  compulsory 
instruction,  must  be  regulated  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Sciences  and  Arts,  and  all  schools  and 
colleges  must  be  under  the  supreme  control 
and  supervision  of  that  Ministry." 

Teacher  and  Pupil  in  Antiquity.  —  From 
the*  earliest  times  the  priestly  class  naturally 
occupied  the  foremost  position  in  the  matter 
of  teaching.  In  the  Avesta  a  s]5ecial  religious 
atmosphere  is  associated  with  the  oft-recurring 
words  for  pupil  and  teacher,  which  are  aethrya, 
"  (priestly)  learner  "  and  aethrapaili,  "master  of 
(priestly)  learning."  The  relation  between  dis- 
ciple and  master  was  an  intimate  one,  and  even 
a  devoted  one,  as  we  know  from  Yasht  10.  116, 
where  a  list  of  sacred  ties  is  given,  and  this 
particular  bond  is  rated  as  "  seventyfold  "  in  the 
scale  of  a  hundred,  being  surpassed  only  by  that 
between  father-in-law  and  son-in-law,  between 
two  brothers,  and  between  father  and  son. 
At  this  point  we  may  likewise  recall  the  import 
of  the  quotation  given  above  from  the  lost 
Avestan  Husparam  Naxk,  bearing  upon  "  the 
association  of  priestly  instructor  and  pupil, 
and  their  meritoriousness  together "  (Dk.  8. 
37.  4).  A  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
this  bond,  moreover,  may  partly  account  for 
traditions  ascribing  to  Zoroa.ster  himself  a 
special  teacher  or  teachers  (see  Jackson, 
Zoroaster,  pp.  29-30,  and  compare  the  Avestan 
fragment  given  by  Darmestctcr,  Le  Zend- 
Avesta,  3.  151  and  S.B.E.  (2  ed.)  4.  371).  It  is 
not  without  interest  to  add  that  the  name  of 
an  ancient  teacher  appears  to  be  mentioned 
in  a  list  of  sainted  names  found  in  the  Avestan 
canon,  but  we  unfortunately  know  nothing 
more  about  him;  the  passage  (Yasht  13.  105) 
reads,  "  we  worship  the  guardian  spirit  of 
Manthravaka,  .son  of  Saimuzhi,  the  master 
of  (priestly)  learning  and  master  of  the  con- 
ference." His  son  Vahmaedhata  is  likewise 
named  (Yasht.  13.  115).  An  original  Avestan 
fragment  relating  to  the  duties  of  a  priestly 
student  and  his  preceptor  has  been  ])reserved, 
but  the  text  is  in  so  corrupt  a  condition  that 
the  interpretation  of  it  is  not  wholly  clear  (sec 
Erpatistan,  16-18,  tr.  Darmesteter,  Le  Zend- 


Avesta,  3.   85,  and  S.B.E.  2  ed.,  4.  311-315). 
The  passage  in  question  runs  as  follows:  — 

"  How  long  a  time,  of  a  year's  length,  shall 
a  student  go  to  a  master  of  spiritual  learning? 
For  a  period  of  three  springtides  {i.e.  years) 
he  shall  gird  himself  with  the  Holy  Wisdom. 
If  within  a  half  of  this  period,  when  he  is 
reciting,  he  makes  a  mistake  or  leaves  out 
something,  he  shall  go  to  a  second  teacher,  to 
a  third,  even  to  a  fourth.  If  we  see  that  he 
knows  his  text  within  the  half  of  this  period, 
he  must  recite  it  and  not  leave  out  anything 
afterwards  "  (see  also  Bartholomae,  Altiran- 
i.sches  Worterbuch,  col.  132,  s.v.  aiitara,  Strass- 
burg,  1904).  In  the  light  of  such  a  passage 
it  is  easy  to  understand  the  importance  at- 
tached to  religious  and  moral  instruction  in 
Sasanian  daj's  as  shown  by  the  admonitions 
of  the  sage  Buzurgmihr,  prime-minister  to 
Chosroos  I,  surnamed  Anushirwan  the  Just 
(550  A.D.).  In  his  Pandnamak,  or  "Book  of 
Advice,"  he  says:  — 

"  (36)  Education  makes  man  noble,  good  habits  endow 
liim  with  a  virtuous  disposition;  education  is  a  corrector 
of  man,  good  deeds  the  guardian  of  his  soul.  (126)  A 
man  should  spend  one  out  of  the  three  parts  of  every 
day  and  night  in  getting  religious  training  and  in  asking 
sensible  questions  of  pious  men.  (142)  Hence  all  men, 
except  blind,  dumb,  and  disabled  persons,  ought  to 
take  as  much  trouble  as  they  can  in  this  world,  and  to 
educate  themselves  in  a  theological  seminary.  .  .  . 
(143)  It  is  the  duly  of  parents  to  in.struct  their  children, 
before  they  attain  their  fifteenth  year,  to  do  many  of 
the  good  deeds  (duly  enumerated).  For  those  parents 
that  give  a  certain  amount  of  education  of  this  kind  to 
their  children  obtain  their  recompense  from  whatsoever 
good  deeds  their  children  do:  but  those  that  do  not 
give  it  draw  upon  their  own  heads  whatever  iniquities 
their  children,  devoid  of  the  strength  it  affords,  commit  " 
(see  the  Pahlavi  Pandnamak-i  Vajorg-Mitro,  ed.  and 
tr.  by  Peshutan  Dastur  Behramji  Sanjana,  under  the 
title  Ganjeshayagan,  pp.  11,  21,  25). 

From  expressions  like  the  above  regarding 
parents,  children,  and  teachers,  we  can  appre- 
ciate the  claim  made  in  the  first  century  B.C. 
by  the  Greek  writer  Nicolaus  Damascenus 
(fragm.  67)  to  the  effect  that  "  Cyrus  was 
versed  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Magi,  in  which 
he  was  educated;  he  was  instructed  in  right- 
eousness and  truthfulness,  and  in  certain  cus- 
toms of  his  native  country,  which  exist  for 
prominent  men  among  the  Persians."  In 
keeping  with  this  is  the  statement  of  Xeno- 
phon  that  "  boys  attending  school  pass  their 
time  in  learning  justice  "  (Cijrop.  1.  2.  6).  Of 
a  like  tenor  is  the  information  given  by  Strabo 
to  the  effect  that  the  youths  are  given  "the 
most  virtuous  instructors,  who  interweave 
useful  stories  into  their  narratives,  and  relate, 
sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  music, 
the  deeds  of  their  gods  and  celebrated  men  " 
(Strabo,  15.  3.  19,  Cas.  p.  733). 

Age  of  Instruction.  —  As  to  the  age  at 
which  the  child's  education  was  to  be  begun, 
there  ajijx-ars  to  have  been  a  natural  degree 
of  latitude  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven, 
the  latter  being  certainly  the  time  when  formal 
instruction  was  commenced.     Up  to  the  age 
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of  five,  according  to  IIiTodotus  (1.  1.36), 
the  boy  did  not  enter  his  futiier's  presence,  l)iit 
was  brovighl  up  among  the  women.  Tlio 
same  age  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (15.  3.  18, 
Cas.  p.  733),  although  Valerius  Maxinius 
(2.  6)  'gives  seven.  The  i)art  jjlaj'cd  by 
eunuchs  as  well  as  the  women  in  the  child's 
bringing  uj)  is  noted  by  Plato,  Leges,  3,  695  A, 
694  1),  and  the  Platonic  AlcMctdcs,  I,  121  D. 
At  the  Sa.sanian  court,  according  to  Firdausi 
(tr.  Mold,  5.  341),  a  special  jiricst  was  in  charge 
of  the  youthful  Shapur  II  (309-379  a.d.)  until 
he  reached  the  age  of  five  ;  and  similar  care 
was  taken  of  the  precocious  Hahrani  Gur 
(420-438  A.D.)  until  the  end  of  his  fourth  year 
(op.  cil.,  5.  400).  From  five  until  seven  years 
the  child  was  under  the  fatlier's  tutelage,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pahlavi  tn^atise  Shayaxl  la- 
ShayaM,  5.  1  (tr.  West,  S.U.E.  5.  290).  In 
general  the  systematic  course  of  education 
began  when  the  child  was  seven  years  old. 
This  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  the 
Aresta  (Vd.  15.  45),  which  says  that  "  the 
care  {Ihratltra)  of  the  child  is  for  seven  years"; 
as  well  as  from  the  Dinkart  (tr.  Sanj.'ina,  vol. 
4,  p.  203),  which  regards  the  child's  power  of 
reasoning  as  developed  at  seven,  and  the  child 
as  then  res|)on.sil)le  to  being  held  accountable 
by  its  parents;  and  a  similar  idea  is  found  in 
the  Shciyast  la-Shayad  (5.  1-2)  and  elsewhere. 
(Cf.  also  Platonic  Akibiculcs,  I,  121  D.)  This 
continued  from  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth 
year.  The  age  of  majority  was  reached  at 
fifteen  when  the  young  man,  as  did  the  maiden, 
took  upon  himself  the  religious  and  other  ob- 
ligations belonging  to  maturity  as  recorded 
in  the  Ai'esta  and  in  the  Pahlavi  books  (see 
Avesta,  Vd.  18.  54;  Vd.  14.  15;  Yt.  8.  3-14; 
Ys.  9.  5;  H.  N.  (Yt.  22.  9);  Pahlavi,  Syls.  5. 
25;  Zsp.  20.  1;  Dk.  7.  10,  17  (tr.  West,  S.B.E. 
47.  151,  115);  Pandnamak,  143,  tr.  Sanjana, 
p.  25).  Such  was  the  case  with  the  young 
prince  Ardashir  Babagan.  the  founder  of  the 
Sasanian  dynasty  (cf.  Karnamak-i  Artakhshir, 
ed.  and  tr.  Antia,  p.  6,  Bombay,  1900;  also 
ed.  and  tr.  Darab  Sanjana,  p.  5,  Bombay, 
1896);  but  the  exceptionally  gifted  Bahram 
Gur,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  twelve  (see  Firdausi,  tr. 
Mohl,  5.  402).  These  natural  differences  in 
point  of  years  may  well  account  for  the  vary- 
ing ages  given  by  the  classical  authors  who 
refer  to  the  education  of  the  Persian  princes 
and  nobles,  especially  their  military  and  phys- 
ical training.  Thus,  Xenophon  {Cyrop.  1. 
2.  8)  makes  the  earlier  stages  of  instruction 
continue  to  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year; 
Herodotus  (1.  136)  to  the  twentieth;  and 
Strabo  (15.  3.  18)  up  to  the  twenty-fourth 
year.  According  to  the  Platonic  AlcibiadcK 
I,  121  D,  the  age  of  fourteen  was  the  time 
when  Persian  princes  were  giv'en  out  to  special 
royal  tutors  for  advanced  training. 

Study,  Recreation,  and  Physical  Exercise.  — 
Persians,  like  their  descendants  to-day,  were 


early  risers,  and  all  instruction  appears  to  have 
begun  at  an  early  hour.  The  Aresta  (Vd.  18. 
23-26)  insists  upon  the  virtue  of  being  out 
of  bed  by  cockcrow;  and  the  Phalavi  tractate 
containing  the  advice  given  by  Aturjiat  to  his 
son  bids  the  youth,  "rise  early  that  you  may 
be  able  to  continue  your  work  "  {Andarj-i 
Alurpat-i  Maraspaiulan,  98,  ed.  and  tr.  San- 
jana, p.  7).  The  ideal  distribution  of  the 
day  for  the  Zoroastrian,  especially  the  peasant, 
is  giv(!n  by  Buzurgmihr  (Pandnamak,  126  tr. 
Sanjana,  p.  21),  and  tiiis  arrangement  assigned 
one  third  of  every  day  to  religious  thought 
and  pious  activity,  the  second  third  to  culti- 
vating the  soil,  and  tlu;  remainder  to  eating, 
recreation,  and  sleep.  Judging  from  an  Ave.s- 
tan  allusion  to  the  duties  of  a  priest  (Vd.  18. 
5-6),  the  true  cleric  was  sui>posed  to  study  day 
and  night  (lit.  "through  the  whole  night"). 
In  the  case  of  the  warrior  class  and  the  nobles, 
early  rising  was  insisted  upon,  and  much  of 
the  training  consisted  in  physical  exercise. 
Xenophon  (Cyrop.  1.  2.  4;  1.  2.  10)  related 
that  the  boys,  like  the  men,  were  accustomed 
to  rise  earlv  and  to  appear  in  the  market  place 
"at  daybreak."  Strabo  (15.  3.  18,  C.  p.  733) 
adds,  "  the  youths  are  called  to  rise  before 
dawn,  at  the  sound  of  brazen  instruments,  and 
assemble  in  one  spot  as  if  for  arming  themselves, 
or  for  the  chase;  they  are  arranged  in  com- 
panies of  fifty,  to  each  of  which  one  of  the 
king's  sons  or  the  son  of  a  satrap  is  appointed 
as  leader,  who  runs,  followed  at  command  by 
the  others,  an  appointed  distance  of  thirty 
or  forty  stadia.  They  require  them  also  to 
give  an  account  of  each  lesson,  when  they 
practice  loud  speaking,  and  exercise  the 
breath  and  lungs."  Both  Strabo  and  Xeno- 
phon elaborate  upon  the  athletic  and  martial 
aspect  of  the  instruction,  and  no  one  can 
overlook  the  oft-quoted  statement  of  Herodo- 
tus (1.  136)  that  the  Persians  taught  their 
boys  "three  things  only:  to  ride,  to  shoot, 
and  to  speak  the  truth."  This  was  undoubt- 
edly true,  because  the  Persians  from  the  days 
of  Zoroaster  onward  have  been  advocates 
in  practice  as  well  as  theory  of  the  doctrine 
mens  Sana  in  cor  pore  sano;  and  riding  horse- 
back, hunting,  archery,  javelin  throwing, 
swimming,  and  polo  were  regarded  not  merely 
as  manljf  sports,  but  as  an  essential  part  of 
education  (see  Modi,  Education  among  the 
Ancient  Irnnians,  pp.  1-40). 

Scope  of  Instruction  in  Early  Times.  —  As 
already  indicated,  the  general  scope  of  the 
education  in  early  times  was  both  mental 
and  physical.  The  former  preponderated  in 
l)riestly  education,  the  latter  in  the  training 
of  the  knights  and  nobles;  the  training  of  the 
third  estate,  as  intimated  above,  must  have 
be(m  mainly  practical  in  its  bearings.  Owing 
to  the  loss  of  portions  of  the  Aresta,  pre\'iously 
referred  to,  no  definite  details  have  been  pre- 
served to  show  the  general  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  vogue;  but  there  is  undoubtedly  much 
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truth  in  the  picture  of  Persian  education 
drawn  by  Xenophon  {Cyrop.  1.  2.  2-13),  even 
if  the  likeness  be  an  idealized  one. 

In  substance,  according  to  Xenophon,  the 
Persians  insisted  upon  positive  precepts  and 
examples  in  their  teaching  rather  than  upon 
negative  commands,  and  they  believed  in 
educating  numbers  together  in  common.  To 
this  end  they  had  "an  assembly  place  {a-yopd)^ 
called  the  Free,  where  the  royal  palace  and 
other  official  residences  were  built,"  and  from 
which  all  business  was  excluded  as  interfering 
with  the  instruction.  This  "  assembly  place  " 
(which  corresponds  to  the  "  Maidan  "  in  modern 
Persian  cities)  was  di\-ided  into  four  parts, 
one  for  boys,  one  for  youths,  another  for  men 
of  age,  and  still  another  for  those  past  mihtary 
service.  Over  each  of  the  four  divisions, 
which  again  were  subdivided  into  twelve,  a 
a  presiding  officer  was  placed,  old  men  being 
in  charge  of  the  children,  and  men  of  maturity 
directing  the  youths.  The  children  were 
taught  justice  and  its  administration,  obedi- 
ence, and  self-control,  together  with  training  in 
archery,  and  throwing  the  javelin.  This 
continued  until  they  reached  the  age  of  six- 
teen or  seventeen  and  entered  the  class  of 
young  men.  Upon  them  now  developed  the 
more  serious  activities,  largely  military  in 
character,  such  as  standing  on  guard,  practice 
in  the  use  of  weapons,  and  taking  part  in  the 
royal  hunt.  After  ten  years,  or  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six  they  were  accounted 
as  full-grown  men.' 

From  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Present.  — 
As  a  direct  consequence  of  the  Mohammedan 
conquest,  which  occurred  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury A.D.  and  introduced  a  different  era  in 
Iran's  history,  Persian  education  underwent 
a  change  in  regard  to  its  religious  basis,  since 
the  Moslem  faith  was  then  substituted  for 
Zoroastrianism  and  has  ever  since  remained 


'  Twenty-six  years  was  also  the  age  when  the 
Sasanian  King  Shapur  II  is  regarded  as  having  reached 
his  sovereign  dignity  aceording  to  Firdausi  (tr.  Mohl, 
5.  342).  This  age  corresponds  in  effect  with  the 
twcnty-fodrth  year  mentioned  by  Strabo  (15.  3.  18. 
C.  p.  7.3.3). 

There  are  passages  in  the  chissics  which  show  that 
the  children  of  noble  families  were  .sent  to  court  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  given  by  royal  education  (see 
Xenophon.  Cyrop.  S.  0.  10;  Anah.  1.  (».  3:  Procopius,  De 
Bella  Pcrsico,  1.23),  and  reference  has  been  made  above 
to  the  "  royal  tutors,"  four  in  number,  appointed 
respectively  as  instructors  to  the  princes  in  religion  and 
kingly  duties,  truthfulness,  self-restraint,  and  bravery 
(see  Platonic  Ahihirules.  I,  121  D-122  A;  and  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Pmlag.  1.  7).  This  statement  may  be 
compared  with  the  fact  that  as  a  youth  the  Sasanian 
king  .\rdashir  Habagan  was  "  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  riding,  and  other  arts,  and  became  .so  proficient 
that  his  fame  spread  all  over  Kars  "  ( Karrmmak.  2.  4-,'>, 
ed.  and  tr.  Antia.  p.  fi;  also  ed.  and  tr.  .Sanjana.  p.  '>). 
A  further  idea  of  the  general  regimen  employeil  in  the 
education  of  princes  in  .S:i,sanian  times  mav  be  gathered 
from  the  training  of  Bahram  Gur  (420-438  A.D.), 
who  wa-s  sent  to  .Arabia  for  his  earliest  education,  and 
from  that  of  Hurmazd  IV,  in  the  sixth  century,  so  far 
as  this  portrait  by  Firdausi  in  his  Shah  Namali.  mav  be 
regarded  as  accurate  (tr.  Mold,  5.  398-405;  G.  424-4.30). 


as  the  general  creed  of  Iran.  This  departure, 
however,  did  not  interfere  with  the  production 
of  great  works  on  history  and  science,  standard 
for  their  day  and  times.  As  witness  of  this 
truth  may  be  cited  the  learned  annahst  Tabari, 
in  the  ninth  century,  the  philosopher-physi- 
cian Ibn  Sina,  a  contemporary  of  the  great 
Khivan  scholar  al-Biruni,  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth,  several  renowned  authorities  among 
the  number  of  so-called  Arab  geographers  from 
the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  century,  Omar  Khay- 
yam, the  algebraist  and  astronomer-poet, 
early  in  the  thirteenth,  not  to  mention  the  long 
line  of  Persian  poets  down  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Each  dynasty  had  some  intellectual 
product  to  mark  its  fame.  Noteworthy  in 
regard  to  the  culture  he  inspired  was  the 
reign  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  (1587-1629), 
not  only  a  great  ruler  and  administrator,  but 
also  a  noble  patron  of  art  and  of  learning,  so 
that  the  renown  of  his  reign  has  rarely  been 
surpassed  in  the  liistory  of  Persia's  glory, 
and  has  never  since  been  even  approached. 

Education  unfortunately  has  been  allowed 
steadily  to  decline,  and  although  the  tradi- 
tional native  instruction  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Moslem  priests  in  schools  attached  to 
the  mosques,  general  learning  has  fallen  more 
and  more  into  decay.  Illiteracy  is  largely  the 
rule  to-day  among  the  people  outside  of  the 
cities,  except  where  the  introduction  of  West- 
ern education  may  have  forced  a  rise  of  stand- 
ard in  the  local  system.  Chief  among  the 
centers  that  serve  as  nuclei  for  Occidental 
education  are  the  mission  institutions  at 
Urumiah,  Tabriz,  Rasht,  Hamadan,  Isfahan, 
Shiraz,  Yazd,  and  Mashad.  In  Teheran  there 
are  a  number  of  madrasahs,  or  native  colleges, 
and  also  several  institutions  on  royal  founda- 
tions, including  the  Shah's  college,  in  which 
European  instructors  are  employed  as  well 
as  native  teachers.  Best  attended,  perhaps, 
among  the  Christian  institutions  of  Teheran 
is  the  American  School  for  Boys  (cf.  Jackson, 
Persia  Past  and  Present,  p.  423;  and  on 
mission  and  native  education  consult  Wilson, 
Persian  Life  and  Customs,  pp.  187-lSS,  New 
York,  lS9o;  Wishard,  Twenty  Years  in  Persia, 
pp.  238-242,  New  York,  1908).  A  wholesome 
sign  for  Persia's  future  possibilities,  if  given 
an  opportunity,  may  be  seen  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  numl)er  of  newspapers  after  the  Con- 
stitution came  in,  and  also  in  the  rapid  multi- 
plication of  printing  presses. 

From  tlie  historic  standpoint  it  is  not  without 
importance  to  add  that  tlie  relatively  few 
members  of  the  anci(>nt  Zoroastrian  faith,  num- 
bering now  about  eleven  thousand,  who  have 
managed  to  exist  in  the  face  of  rehgious  per- 
secution and  civic  disabilities,  are  still  a 
potent  moral  factor  in  Persia,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  up  .=ome  sort  of  educational 
standard  in  their  relatively  outcast  com- 
munity. In  maintaining  this  they  liave  been 
liberally    aided    by    their    coreligionists,    the 
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Parsis  of  India,  who  fled  from  Iran  at  the  time 
of  the  Moiiammcdan  invasion,  twelve  cen- 
turies ago,  and  established  themselves  most 
prosperously  in  the  Bomijay  Presidency,  where 
they  themselves  maintain  flourishinjj;  schools 
that  still  give  broad  instruction  on  Western 
lines,  and  also  exercise  an  influence  in  keeping 
up  the  ancient  faith  (see  Jackson,  I'cr.sia,  pp. 
379-380,  427;  Karaka,  Ilidonj  of  the  Farsis, 
1.  280-332,  London,  1SS4;  Menant,  Les  Far- 
sis,  pp.  292-332,  Paris,   IS'.IS). 

Female  Education  Largely  Neglected.  — 
The  general  neglect  of  female  education 
througliout  the  history  of  Persia  has  been  due 
largely  to  the  Oriental  custom  of  sechuling 
women.  Even  in  ancient  Zoroastrian  times, 
so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  Arcsta,  a 
girl's  education  was  |)raclically  confined  to 
some  religious  training  and  to  such  simple 
instruction  as  would  make  her  a  dutiful  wife 
and  a  good  mother  of  the  household  (cf. 
Aresta,  Aiwisrulhrima  Gah,  4.  9,  ami  the  refer- 
ences given  by  Sanjana,  Fosilion  of  Zoroas- 
trian Women,  pp.  15-17,  Bombay,  1892).  A 
Pahlavi  treatise  containing  admonitions,  the 
Andarj-i  Aturpdi  (ed.  and  tr.  Peshutan 
Sanjana,  p.  2,  Bombay,  1885),  includes,  it  is 
true,  an  allusion  to  ihe  education  of  one's 
wife  together  with  one's  children,  self,  and 
countrymen;  but  the  reference  is  really  to 
religious  instruction  (as  also  is  noted  by  San- 
jana, op.  cit.).  As  to  Mohammedan  times, 
evidence  may  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  fact 
that  girls  received  some  instruction  by  the 
side  of  boys.  This  is  shown  by  the  roman- 
tic .story  of  Laila  and  Majnun,  or  the  Persian 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  whose  love  began  while 
they  were  still  mere  school  children,  according 
to  the  poet  Nizami  in  the  twelfth  century. 
(See  Atkinson,  Laili  u  Majnun,  tr.,  p.  5,  London, 
1836.)  Miniatures  portraying  this  supposed 
schoolroom  scene  are  found  in  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  beautiful  Persian  manuscripts 
of  Nizami's  poems,  and  they  might  well  be 
consulted  by  students  interested  in  the  history 
of  education.  In  modern  times,  little  has  been 
done  thus  far  for  female  education  in  the  native 
communities,  but  a  good  deal  lias  been  accom- 
plished in  the  Christian  mission  schools,  where 
education  for  girls  is  universally  given,  and 
indications  of  progress  lend  encouragement  to 
the  cause,  especially  as  the  Persians  themselves 
are  now  promoting  it.  (Wishard,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
240-241,  and  cf.  Ella  C.  Sykcs,  Per.'<ia  and  its 
People,  p.  197.)  A.  V.  W.  J. 
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PERSONAL  EQUATION. —Tiie  amount 
whic-h  must  be  allDWcd  for  by  a  [jcrson  in  mak- 
ing an  observation  because  of  tiie  individual 
character  of  his  reaction  time.  Originally  the 
term  was  used  by  astronomers  in  connection 
with  the  observation  of  the  time  of  transit 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  was  done  by 
observing  the  image  of  the  heavenly  body  as 
it  crossed  parallel  lines  in  tlie  telescopic  field, 
the  time  lieing  noted  simultaneously  by  count- 
ing the  beats  of  a  clock.  It  was  found  that 
different  observers  varied  in  their  results  and 
that  the  difTerence  was  large  enough  to  inter- 
fere seriously  with  the  results  of  tlie  observa- 
tion. Historically  this  difficulty  led  to  the 
reaction  time  experiment  of  experimental 
psychology.  E.  H.  C. 

See  Experimentation;  Individual  Differ- 
ences;  Mental  Measukements;   Tests. 
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PERSONALITY.  —  Personality  is  closely 
allied  with  the  conceptions  of  individuality 
{q.v.)  and  selfhood.  (See  Self.)  Taken  liter- 
ally, it  means  the  state  or  quality  of  being 
a  person.  The  concept  of  person  arose  in 
connection  with  Roman  law.  To  be  a  person 
was  to  be  a  subject  of  legal  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities; that  is,  of  powers  and  duties  capable 
of  enforcement  by  civil  authority.  On  this 
view,  a  corporation  or  minor  civic  group,  likely 
a  municipality,  was  a  person;  slaves  were  not 
persons,  while  minors  were  persons  only  vicari- 
ously, or  through  their  authorized  representa- 
tives. As  the  external  traits  of  this  legal  view 
disappeared,  an  ethical  sense  developed  out 
of  them;  a  person  is  the  subject  of  moral  riglits 
and  duties.  Thus  Kant  said  that  the  moral  laws 
was  summed  up  in  the  injunctions;  Be  a  Per- 
son, and  respect  others  as  Persons.  A  person 
is  an  end  in  and  for  himself,  never  a  means 
to  anything  beyond. 

Because  of  this  ethical  sense  personalitj'  is 
often  treated  as  a  "  higher  "  idea  than  in- 
dividuality. From  another  point  of  view 
personality  is  an  abstraction  compared  with 
individuality.  All  persons  have  personality 
in  the  same  sense;  there  is  nothing  distinguish- 
ing, nothing  concrete  about  it.  Individuality, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  always  differential; 
it  is  something  that  specifically  characterizes 
each  self.  Individuality  expresses  what  one 
uniquely  is;  personality  expresses  what  one 
has  —  a  property  that  one  may  acquire.  In 
this  sense,   individuality  is  deeper  than  per- 
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sonality.  In  earlier  days  children  were  classed 
with  slaves  as  intermediate  links  between 
things  and  persons,  save  that  they  differed 
from  slaves  in  the  potentiality  of  personality. 
This  conception  of  childhood  was  embodied 
in  methods  of  discipline,  punishment,  and  in- 
struction, it  being  assumed  that  children  had 
no  rights  of  their  own.  With  the  development 
of  the  democratic  idea,  rights  of  personality 
were  extended  to  children,  and  methods  of 
education  have  accordingly  undergone  con- 
siderable reconstruction.  No  consistent  theory 
upon  this  point  has,  however,  as  yet,  been 
worked  out  in  practice.  J.  D. 

PERSONALITY    OF    THE    TEACHER.— 

See  Personality;  Teaching  as  a  Profes- 
sion. 

PERSPECTIVE.  —  See  Art,   Methods  op 
Teaching. 

PERTUSSIS.  —  See  Whooping  Cough. 

PERU,      EDUCATION     IN.  —  Peru    is    a 

republic  with  an  area  of  700,000  square  miles, 
including  disputed  territory,  and  a  population 
of  4,600,000.  The  population  of  Peru  is  com- 
posed of  whites,  chiefly  the  descendants  of  the 
Spaniards,  mestizos  or  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and 
Indian  blood,  Indians,  Negroes,  and  a  few 
Orientals.  There  is  almost  every  degree  of 
civilization,  from  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the 
montana  to  the  highly  cultured  people  of 
Lima,  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  and  other 
large  centers.  The  population  for  the  most 
part  is  grouped  in  centers,  but  these  centers 
are  widely  distributed,  and  means  of  communi- 
cation are  not  good.  Geographically,  Peru 
is  divided  into  three  sections ^Zo  costa,  la  sierra, 
and  la  montana.  The  first  is  a  narrow  strip 
extending  along  the  Pacific  coast  for  a  distance 
of  some  1200  miles.  It  is  generally  arid;  but 
it  is  pierced  by  sixty  mountain  streams  which 
during  the  ages  have  left  along  their_  banks 
rich  deposits  of  alluvium  now  covering  an 
area  of  2000  square  miles.  The  sierra  is  the 
mountainous  area,  including  many  fertile 
valleys,  lying  between  the  coast  and  the  mon- 
tana, which  comprises  about  two  thirds  of  the 
total  area  of  the  country.  Only  a  small  por- 
tion of  it  is  inhabited.  The  political  divisions 
of  the  country  are  as  follows:  nineteen  depart- 
ments and  tlirec  provinces  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  department,  103  provinces,  nearly 
800  districts,  and  a  large  number  of  sub- 
districts.  The  political  organization  is  gov- 
erned by  the  constitution,  as  formed  in  1800. 
The  authorities  in  immediate  control  of  the 
different  subdivisions  of  the  state  are,  prefect, 
subprefect,  governor,  and  lieutenant-governor, 
respectively.  These  form  a  political  iiierarchy 
responsible"  to  the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  his  cabinet,  in  whom  all  administrative 
authority  is  centralized.     The  Roman  Catholic 


Church  is  the  only  one  recognized  by  law,  but 
as  a  rule  other  denominations  are  not  molested. 
Historical.  —  The  Spanish  adventurers 
whose  conquest  of  Peru  with  its  ruthless 
spoliation  of  the  Incas  forms  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  Western 
continent,  were  accompanied  in  this  region,  as 
elsewhere,  by  church  dignitaries  and  prelates 
who  established  the  authority  and  ceremonial 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  fast  as 
permanent  settlements  were  effected,  organized 
schools,  and  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
civilization  built  up  a  new  aristocracy,  ty- 
rannical, luxurious,  but,  in  a  sense,  cultured. 
While  this  alien  power  was  strengthening  it- 
self, a  few  priests  with  true  missionary  zeal 
labored  to  convert  the  humble  natives,  and 
opened  mission  schools  which  imparted  to 
them  a  curious  mixture  of  letters  and  religious 
dogma.  The  Jesuits  controlled  many  colleges 
in  the  colony  from  the  sixteenth  until  their 
expulsion  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
University  of  San  Marcos,  the  oldest  in  the 
Western  continent,  was  established  in  Lima 
under  Dominican  auspices,  by  Papal  Bull  of 
1571  and  confirmed  by  royal  decree  the  follow- 
ing year;  that  of  Cuzco  in  like  manner  in  1692. 
Around  these  institutions  grew  up  preparatory 
schools,  or  colleges,  intended  mainly  for  the 
training  of  religious  novitiates  and  teachers. 
The  natives  that  came  into  direct  contact 
with  the  Spaniards  gradually  assumed  their 
social  ideas  and  mental  habits.  Thus  modern 
Peru  has  inherited  from  the  colonial  period 
the  framework  of  a  centralized  scholastic 
system  and  the  culture  ideals  of  an  aristocratic 
order. 

In  1821  Peru  declared  its  independence,  and 
in  the  organization  of  the  republican  govern- 
ment due  regard  was  paid  to  education.  In 
1822  a  normal  school  was  established  in  Lima 
on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  and  in  1823  a  central 
ofl^ice  of  education  was  created.  This  early 
agitation  had,  however,  little  effect  outside 
of  Lima,  where  in  1833  four  schools  were  es- 
tablished for  each  sex.  Like  the  earlier  nor- 
mal school  they  showed  the  influence  of  the 
Lancasterian  system.  The  course  of  study 
comprised  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, and  religion,  with  instruction  in  sewing  for 
the  girls.  For  half  a  century  the  history  of 
elementary  education  in  the  Republic  is  little 
more  than  a  record  of  official  orders  and  the 
increase  of  free  schools  in  the  capital.  During 
this  period  secondary  education  was  repre- 
sented by  the  colleges  in  which  pupils  were 
l)repared  for  admission  to  the  universities. 
The  continued  interest  in  higher  education  was 
shown  by  the  founding  of  the  universities  of 
Trujillo  and  Arequipa  in  1824  and  1835, 
respectively.  In  1876,  under  the  leadership 
of  President  IManuel  Pardo,  a  leform  move- 
ment was  started;  but  its  progress  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  destructive  war  between 
Chih^    and    Peru    which    raged    from    1879   to 
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1SS4.  The  century  was  near  its  close  before 
popular  education  again  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government. 

Present  System.  —  In  ISOO  a  special  com- 
mission, the  J unia  licformadora,  was  ai)pointe(i 
to  deal  with  the  educational  problem  of  the 
Republic.  The  outcome  of  the  work  of  the 
commission  was  the  law  of  1901,  whicli  forms 
the  basis  of  tlic  present  system  of  public 
instruction.  The  law  provided  for  a  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  Justice,  and  Worship; 
in  respect  to  his  educational  functions  he  was 
to  be  assisted  by  a  Director-General  and  a 
Superior  Council.  The  reaction  against  local 
independence,  which  is  indicated  by  the  law 
of  1901,  was  completed  as  regards  secondary 
and  higher  education  by  an  order  of  September, 
1905,  transferring  their  control  from  the 
Superior  Council  to  the  Minister,  and  as  re- 
gards primary  education,  by  the  law  of  Decem- 
ber 5,  1905,  which  bore  the  signature  of  Jos(5 
Pardo,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  as  Presi- 
dent. By  this  law  the  control  of  primary 
education  was  centralized  in  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  the  inspection  of 
primary  schools  intrusted  to  district  inspectors 
subordinate  to  provincial  inspectors,  the  latter 
being  directly  responsible  to  the  Minister. 

In  1907  the  National  Council  of  Education 
was  reorganized,  its  membership  being  fixed 
as  follows :  the  Minister  as  presiding  officer, 
the  Director-General  of  Public  Education,  the 
Rector  of  the  University  of  San  Carlos  at 
Lima,  a  delegate  elected  by  each  of  the  faculties 
of  this  university,  the  Director  of  the  National 
College  of  Guadaloupe,  Lima,  the  director  of 
the  men's  Normal  School,  the  three  directors 
of  the  schools  of  Engineering,  Agriculture, 
and  Arts  and  Trades,  respectively,  and  a  dele- 
gate named  by  the  private  schools.  This 
Council,  which  works  through  committees, 
has  the  right  of  initiative  in  all  school  matters. 
As  regards  primary  education,  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  administrative  system 
is  the  inspectorate.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law  of  December,  1905,  a 
paid  inspector  of  primary  schools  was  placed 
in  each  of  the  101  provinces  of  the  Republic, 
while  in  nearly  all  the  800  civil  districts,  un- 
paid inspectors,  subordinate  to  the  former, 
were  appointed. 

As  the  work  of  organizing  public  schools 
went  on,  the  need  of  expert  guidance  became 
more  and  more  evident,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  administration  measures  were 
taken  to  supply  this  demand.  The  newly 
appointed  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Dr.  Manuel  V.  Villard,n,  was  a  man  of  excep- 
tional ability,  familiar  with  educational  move- 
ments in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world, 
and  desirous  of  introducing  into  Peru  the  main 
features  of  the  system  of  school  administration 
in  the  LTnited  States.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  Minister,  the  Peruvian  government,  in 
May,  1909,  secured  from  the  United  States  a 


small  number  of  professionally  trained  men,  for 
api^ointment  as  inspectors  of  primary  instruc- 
tion, a  spe^'ialist  in  commercial  edu<'ation  to 
organize  the  work  in  the  national  college  of 
secondary  iiLstruction  in  Lima,  and  a  specialist 
in  educational  administration,  to  act  as  adviser 
to  the  Minister.  Soon  after  these  ai)pointments 
were  made,  a  change  of  ministers  occurred,  but 
the  educational  work  was  not  interrui)ted.  In 
February,  1910,  a  sjx'cial  commission  was  ap- 
])ointed  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Villardn, 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  new  education 
law  and  [jcrfecting  the  adnnnistrative  system 
on  the  lines  already  laid  down.  As  indicated 
by  the  crude  dr/ift  of  the  bill  on  which  the 
commission  is  working,  they  will  endeavor  to 
secure,  as  first  essentials,  i)rovision  for  a  per- 
manent force  of  trained  tea<'hers,  for  an  in- 
s])ection  corps  of  high  qualifications,  and  a 
permanent  school  fund.  The  imjjortance  of 
local  activity  and  responsibility  in  a  system  of 
public  education  is  recognized  by  the  com- 
mission; but  at  present  these  conditions  can- 
not be  secured  in  Peru. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Primary  instruction  is 
divided  into  elementary,  covering  two  years, 
and  higher  primary,  which  covers  a  period  of 
three  years.  The  elementary  period  is  legally 
obligatory  for  all  children.  The  higher  pri- 
mary or  optional  course  is  provided  only  in 
central  schools  (centros  escolares)  which  exist 
in  all  the  capitals  of  provinces  and  in  some  of 
the  other  more  important  towns.  The  regula- 
tion provides  for  one  school  in  all  plantations, 
mining  settlements,  and  villages  of  less  than 
200  inhabitants;  those  of  more  than  200  are 
entitled  to  a  central  school.  Unfortunately 
the  funds  available  are  not  sufficient  to 
carry  out  this  purpose.  The  regulations 
provide  for  infant  schools,  or  kindergar- 
tens, in  the  capitals  of  provinces,  but  so 
far  they  have  been  organized  in  the  larger 
cities  only.  In  general  the  pupils  are  sep- 
arated according  to  sex;  but  mixed  schools 
exist  for  economic  reasons.  On  account  of 
the  prejudices  of  parents,  a  mixed  school  is 
very  rarely  coeducational;  in  most  communi- 
ties the  sex  that  happens  to  predominate  will 
attend,  the  other  remaining  at  home,  this 
generally  falling  to  the  lot  of  the  girls.  Even 
when  both  sexes  attend,  they  are  seated  in 
different  rooms  and  are  instructed  separately. 
Although  the  school  age  is  from  six  to  twelve 
for  girls  and  six  to  fourteen  for  boys,  mixed 
schools  cannot  legally  receive  boys  over  ten 
years  of  age  or  girls  of  more  than  twelve; 
however,  in  many  "mixed  schools  "  where  one 
sex  is  crowded  out,  there  are  pujjils  over  fifteen 
years  of  age.  The  principals  of  boys'  schools 
are  always  men,  though  women  teachers  are 
frequently  employed  as  assistants;  only  women 
may  have  charge  of  or  teach  in  mixed  schools. 
Outside  of  the  larger  cities  not  much  interest 
has  been  awakened  in  the  education  of  girls. 

Course  of  Study.  —  The  course  of  study  for 
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the  elementary  division  comprises,  besides  the 
three  essential  branches,  nature  study  and 
religion  (catechism),  notions  of  geography 
and  liistory  of  Peru. 

The  second  division  continues  these  sub- 
jects and  adds  Spanish,  physics,  chemis- 
try, natural  history,  manual  training  with 
inventive  geometry  and  drawing,  music, 
physical  exercises  and  hygiene,  notions  of 
agriculture  and  arboriculture;  the  moral  in- 
struction consists  of  the  Christian  dogma 
and  sacred  history,  and  social  duties.  In  the 
fourth  year  horticulture  and  drawing  from 
nature  are  added  to  the  preceding  subjects, 
and  the  manual  training  begins  to  differentiate 
according  to  the  sex  of  pupils,  the  girls  taking 
up  weaving,  sewing,  embroidering,  and  laun- 
dering, while  the  boys  have  elementary  work 
in  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  tailoring,  shoe- 
making,  and  printing,  according  to  the  trades 
most  in  demand  in  the  community.  In  the 
fifth  year,  civic  education  takes  the  place  of 
moral  and  rehgious  instruction.  It  is  an 
overcrowded  program  and  is  seldom  fully 
carried    out. 

Schoolhouses  and  Supplies.  —  Public  educa- 
tion is  not  only  compulsory,  but  free;  the 
government  provides  the  schoolhouse  and  fur- 
niture, and,  also,  free  of  cost  to  the  pupils  of 
the  first  two  years  (the  compulsory  period), 
textbooks,  pencils,  tablets,  pens,  etc.  This 
Hberahty,  together  with  the  :iim  of  the  govern- 
ment to  provide  a  home  for  each  teacher 
holding  a  permanent  appointment,  a  gradual 
increase  of  salary  and  a  pension  after  twenty 
years  of  service,  indicates  something  of  the 
scope  of  the  reforms  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Pardo  in  1905.  Owing  to  the  lean  years 
through  which  the  government  is  now  passing, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  realize  all  these 
purposes. 

Teachers,  Certificates,  Salaries,  etc.  — 
Teachers  belong  to  one  of  three  classes  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  appointment,  that  is,  by 
the  provincial  inspector,  by  the  prefect  of  the 
department  from  a  list  of  three  proposed  by 
sucji  inspectors,  or  by  the  minister.  The 
first  class  of  appointment  is  temporary,  the 
teacher  being  subject  to  removal  or  transfer 
at  the  will  of  the  inspector;  only  the  minister 
can  remove  or  transfer  a  teacher  of  the  second 
class;  those  of  the  third  class  receive  their 
appointment  as  the  result  of  a  competitiv(! 
examination,  or  on  the  basis  of  successful 
experience,  and  hold  their  position  for  life 
or  until  they  are  retired,  unless  removed  for 
flagrant    misconduct. 

There  are  tlirce  grades  of  teachers'  certifi- 
cates which  are  secured  by  exannnations 
conducted  by  the  dejjartmental  inspectors. 
Under  present  conditions  the  cxaniiiialions 
are  of  little  value,  but  with  the  improvements 
contemplated  it  is  believed  tliey  will  offer  the 
means  of  obtaining  competent  teachers,  pro- 
vided fair  salaries  are  paid.     At  present  these 


are  very  low,  the  average  annual  salary  not 
exceeding  $240.  The  few  graduates  from 
the  normal  school  for  men  command  S600  a 
year;  graduates  from  the  normal  school  for 
women,  from  $270  to  S480.  The  cost  of 
living  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  law  of  1905,  teachers 
who  hold  their  schools  by  permanent  appoint- 
ment, after  serving  twenty  years  may  be  re- 
tired on  half  pay,  provided  that  during  that 
period  they  have  contributed  to  the  fund 
4  per  cent  of  their  salary,  which  must  be  at 
least  825  a  month. 

For  the  training  of  teachers,  there  are  three 
normal  schools:  one  for  each  sex  in  LLma  and 
one  for  women  in  Arequipa.  These  schools 
have  been  staffed  in  the  main  with  foreign 
teachers  and  are  doing  excellent  work.  They 
are,  however,  quite  inadequate  to  supply  the 
annual  demand  for  new  teachers,  as  they  do 
not  send  out  more  than  forty  graduates  a  year. 
Consequently  the  commission  advises  the 
maintenance  of  teachers'  institutes  in  all  the 
departments,  as  a  means  of  giving  professional 
training  to  candidates  who  have  met  the 
scholastic  requirements  for  certificates.  There 
are  now  about  3000  teachers  and  principals 
in  the  public  schools,  of  whom  not  more  than 
160  have  had  a  normal  course  or  other  pro- 
fessional training,  and  less  than  40  per  cent 
have   secured   any   certificate   whatever. 

Condition  of  School  Buildings.  —  The  pro- 
vision of  sufficient  school  buildings  suited  to 
the  work  imposes  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  school 
income.  In  1909  there  were  nearly  2000 
buildings  in  use,  of  which  550,  valued  at 
$410,199,  belonged  to  the  government.  Many 
of  these  buildings  had  been  used  as  prisons 
or  barracks  and  had  been  converted  into  school- 
houses  without  much  alteration.  The  new 
buildings  constructed  in  Lima  and  Callao  are 
models  in  arrangement  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions; but  under  the  straitened  financial 
conditions,  progress  in  this  respect  has  ceased 
for  the  present. 

Signs  of  Progress.  —  In  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation  and  the  many  deficien- 
cies to  be  overcome,  there  are  gratifying 
signs  of  progress  accomplished  since  1905. 
This  is  more  apparent  in  the  awakened  in- 
terest in  the  cause  and  the  aroused  ambition 
of  the  teachers  than  in  measurable  results. 
The  following  statistics,  however,  show  ad- 
vance  in   important   particulars. 


Number  of  schools 

Numbpr  of  touchers 

Number  of  enrolled  pupils  .... 

Aver.aRe  atteluliince    .      .      .      . 

Number  of  jiupils  completing  two- 
vear  period 

Number  of  pupils  completinR  five- 
year  course 


2159 

2909 

15,-S,901 

84,408 

11,177 
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Secondary  Education.  — ■  The  secondary 
scliools  of  Peru  (c(itc(/ioK)  ofTcr  a  coiinsc  of 
study  coiitiimoiis  witli  that  of  the  i)riiiiary 
scliool.s  and  Icndiiis  up  to  the  universities. 
The  priiici])al  or  director  of  eaeii  coUege  re- 
l)orts  directly  to  the  Minister  of  PuhUc  In- 
struction as  to  the  state  of  liis  institution. 
For  eacii  coUepie  there  is  a  financial  coniniittee 
whicli  pre])ares  the  estimates  of  annual  e.\- 
penditure  and  e.\ercises  a  measure  of  super- 
vision over  th<^  disbursement  of  the  funds 
appropriated.  The  professors  are  responsible 
only  for  their  class  instruction.  A  few  of  the 
colleges  in  Lima  and  Callao  have  a  permanent 
staff  of  foreign  teachers  and  are  doing  good 
work;  but  the  ])revalent  custom  of  engag- 
ing local  professional  men,  lawyers  and  doc- 
tors, to  give  instruction  i)recludes  satisfactory 
results. 

The  course  of  study  which  is  uniform  for 
all  the  colleges  covers  four  years,  and  comjirises 
for  the  first  two  years  the  following  subjects: 
Spanish,  English  or  French,  general  history, 
geography,  arithmetic,  science,  religion,  pen- 
manship, drawing,  and  music.  The  science 
subject  for  the  first  year  is  zoology;  for  the 
second,  botany.  In  the  third  year  the  science 
course  is  extended  to  include  mineralogy  and 
geology,  phy.sics  and  chemistry  with  laboratory 
work.  The  fourth  year,  philoso])hy  and  civics 
are  added,  time  for  these  lieing  gained  by  reduc- 
ing the  other  subjects.  Pupils  enter  the  col- 
leges at  twelve  years  of  age,  coming  alike  from 
the  public  primary  schools  or  from  pre])ara- 
tory  sections  of  the  secondary  schools.  The 
overcrowded  course  is  intended  for  four  years, 
which  is  evidently  too  brief  a  time  for  the 
mastery  of  the  severer  studies.  The  total 
number  of  colleges  is  twenty-seven,  of  which 
three  situated  respectively  at  Cuzco,  Trujillo 
and  Ayucucho  are  for  girls  only.  The  others 
are  also  open  to  girls,  but  few  ever  seek  ad- 
mission to  them  on  account  of  the  prejudice 
against  coeducation.  The  number  of  i)upils 
attending  the  colleges  in  Se])tember,  1910, 
was  2787,  of  whom  1106  were  in  the  primary 
departments. 

Sources  of  Support.  —  The  sources  of  sup- 
port for  the  secondary  schools  are  government 
and  departmental  subsidies,  income  from 
properties,  and  tuition  fees.  The  last-named 
source  vields  about  2.5  per  cent  of  the  entire 
income,"  which  in  1910  amounted  to  .$340,000, 
or  an  average  of  $12,592  for  each  college. 
The  repeated  endeavors  to  establish  a  per- 
manent school  fund  have  been  thus  far  un- 
successful; the  organic  law  of  1901  provides 
that  o  per  cent  of  the  national  revenues,  30 
per  cent  of  the  departmental  revenues,  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  duties  on  liquors  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  iirimary  schools. 
But  the  amounts  thus  realized  have  not  been 
sufficient  for  the  service.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  successive  years  1906  to  1909  were  as 
follows:  — 


1900 
1907 
1908 
1909 


»l.ll.'i,78.5 

i,i.js,.5yo 

1.309.090 
1,100,000 


Pen  Capita  op 

HOLLMENT 


$7.. 52 
7.42 
8.U6 
9.09 


In  estimating  the  relati\e  \alue  of  the  jjcr 
capita  e.xjjenses  it  must  be  considered  that  the 
enrollment  in  public  schools  in  1909  was  only 
.'?  jiercent  of  the  population,  whereas  the  normal 
I)roporlion  would  be  at  least  12  per  cent. 

The  Universities.  —  The  secondary  schools 
pre])are  students  for  admission  to  the  univer- 
sities. The  latter  arc  four  in  number :  San 
Marcos  at  Lima,  having  si.\  faculties;  San 
Antionio  Abad  at  Cuzco,  and  San  Augustin  at 
Arequi])a,  four  faculties  each;  San  Tomas  and 
Santa  Rosa  at  Trujillo,  the  faculties  of  letters 
and  law.  The  complete,  scheme  of  higher 
education  is  illustrated  by  the  distribution 
of  studies  at  the  major  university  of  San  Mar- 
cos, Lima,  which  in  1910  was  as  follows:  — 


Facctlty 


Philo3oph.v  and  Letters  .... 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences  . 
Political  and  Administrative  Sciences 

Theology 

Law 

Medicine 

Total 


NtJMBER  OP 

Students 


136 
229 
24 
4 
140 
172 


705 


The  total  registration  in  the  four  universities 
in  1910  was  11.54  students. 

For  admission  to  the  faculties  of  philosophy 
and  letters,  and  of  mathematical  and  natural 
sciences,  a  certificate  showing  that  the  can- 
didate has  completed  the  regular  four  years' 
course  of  secondary  instruction  is  required; 
for  admission  to  the  faculties  of  jurisprudence 
and  of  political  and  administrative  sciences,  a 
certificate  secured  by  two  years'  work  in  the 
faculty  of  letters;  for  admission  to  the  faculty 
of  medicine,  the  completion  of  two  years'  work 
in  the  faculty  of  sciences. 

At  the  completion  of  five  years'  work  in  the 
faculty  of  medicine,  of  three  years  in  the  fac- 
ulty of  law,  and  of  two  years  in  the  other 
faculties,  the  degree  of  A.B.  is  awarded.  The 
completion  of  the  full  course,  i.e.  seven  years  in 
medicine,  five  in  law  and  theology,  and  four  in 
the  remaining  faculties,  entitles  the  student  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  the  respective  faculty. 

Although  the  universities  are  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Publie 
Instruction,  they  have  a  large  measure  of 
independence.  'The  internal  affairs  of  each 
are  nominally  regulated  by  the  Rector  and 
University  Council,  the  latter  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  several  faculties.  In 
fact,  these  authorities  have  chiefly  to  do  with 
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the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  institutions,  and  the 
professors  are  practically  independent  in  their 
worlc.  The  reorganization  of  the  universi- 
ties with  a  view  to  promoting  internal  unity 
and  forceful  administration  is  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  before  the  education  com- 
mission. On  the  scholastic  side  there  is  need 
of  closer  adjustment  with  the  practical  in- 
terests of  the  country.  It  is  urged  that  a 
strong  department  of  education  should  be 
created  in  the  University  of  Lima,  as  a  means 
of  preparing  students  for  the  higher  positions 
in  the  public  school  service.  Already  plans 
have  been  made  for  developing  a  commercial 
department  in  the  University  of  Cuzco.  This  is 
due  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Alfred  Giescke,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
was  engaged  to  establish  a  commercial  de- 
partment in  the  college  of  Guadalupe,  Lima, 
and  who  was  subsequently  appointed  president 
of  the  university  named. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  and  the  School  of 
Engineering  together  registered  200  students 
in  1910,  which  raises  the  total  in  higher  insti- 
tutions to  1.354.  The  annual  expenditure 
for  higher  education,  universities,  and  technical 
schools,  both  included,  is  about,  $200,000. 
While  Peru  is  looking  to  foreign  countries, 
and  in  particular  to  the  United  States,  for 
expert  guidance  in  the  effort  to  extend  popu- 
lar education  and  the  higher  order  of  technical 
training,  there  is  an  evident  purpose  to  main- 
tain the  standards  of  professional  training 
that  are  already  well  established.  Tliis  pur- 
pose is  indicated  by  the  decree  requiring  for- 
eigners who  seek  to  practice  either  medicine 
or  dentistry  in  that  country  to  present  the 
diplomas  of  tlieir  respective  universities  and 
also  to  submit  to  the  same  examinations  as 
native  applicants  for  professional  sanctions. 
Even  in  the  proposed  reorganization  of  public 
instruction,  care  is  taken  to  conserve  the  admin- 
istrative system  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  best  adapted  to  present  conditions. 

H.  B.  B.  and  A.  T.  S. 
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PERUGIA,        UNIVERSITY 

It.vly,   Education   in. 


OF.  —  See 


PERWICK,  MRS.  —  The  proprietress  of  an 
English  girls'  boarding  school,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest of  which  we  have  any  notice.  This  school, 
in  16-13,  was  kept  in  the  Black  and  White 
House,  in  Church  Street,  Hackney,  London. 
The  details  about  the  school  are  given  in  a 
biography  of  Mrs.  Perwick's  daughter  Susanne 
(1636-1661),  written  by  John  Bachiler.  The 
girls  (of  whom  Mrs.  Perwick  had  about  eight 
hundred)  were  taught  principality  by  masters, 
thus  continuing  for  schools  the  custom  which 
had  obtained  in  Tudor  times,  of  employing 
a  man  as  private  tutor  for  the  girls  of  the 
family,  e.g.  Roger  Ascliam  for  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, Richard  Hyde  for  Sir  Thomas  More's 
daughters,  and  Christopher  for  Margaret  Roper's 
daughters.  Thus  ten  masters'  names  are 
given  as  teaching  at  Mrs.  Perwick's  school. 
Bachiler's  book  (published  in  1643)  advocates 
the  "  public  "  education  of  girls  and  argues 
that  schools  do  not  necessarily  corrupt  manners 
and  morals.  The  subjects  incidentally  named 
as  taught  in  the  school  are  religious  knowledge, 
reading,  especially  scripture,  and  music.  In 
the  latter  the  "  grounds  "  were  studied; 
and  of  in.struments,  the  treble  viol,  the  lyre, 
the  harpsichord  and  the  organ  were  all  taught, 
and  vocal  music  was  cultivated.  Dancing, 
including  gesture  and  bearing,  was  an  im]ior- 
tant  object.  The  handwork  taught  and 
practiced  included  the  needle,  and  work  "  by 
silver,  silks,  straws,  glass,  wax-,  gums,  etc." 
Penmanship  seems  to  have  included  accoun- 
tancy. Housewifery  and  cooking  were  not 
neglected.  On  Sundays,  the  girls  went  to 
church  close-covered  with  the  hood.  On 
return,  they  wrote  out  the  sermon,  made  notes, 
and  "  reenforced  daily  prayers."  F.  W. 

References:  — 
Bachiler,  .John.      Life  of  Susanne  Perwick.    (London.) 
W.^.T.soN,     Foster.      Beginnings     of     the     Teaching     of 
Modern  Subjects  in  England.      (London,  1909.) 


PESSIMISM.  —  In  popular  usage  the  dis- 
position to  h>ok  on  tlip  dark  side  of  things;  as 
a  systematic  philosophy,  the  theory  that  exist- 
ence and  Hfe  are  radically  evil,  so  evil  that  the 
only  remedy  is  the  negation  of  the  "  will  to 
live,"  the  exact  antithesis  of  optimism  (q.v.) 
as  a  philosophy.  In  considerable  part,  the 
motivation  of  pessimistic  systems  has  resided 
in  the  superficial  and  complacent  view  of  evil 
as  an  incident  which  contributes  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  whole  taken  by  o|)timistic  sys- 
tems. Leibnitz's  fornuiia  that  this  workl  is 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  obviously  lends 
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itself  readily  to  an  extremely  pessimistic  in- 
terpretation. A  certain  pessimistic  tone  eoii- 
cerniriK  the  world  us  it  now  exists  has  also  bei'ii 
a  marked  feature  of  the  most  serious  and  in- 
fluential relif^ions,  such  as  Buddhism  (q.v.) 
aiul  Christianity.  In  Ken(>ral,  nineteenth-cen- 
tury thought  reacted  in  this  as  in  other  respects 
against  tlie  characteristic  eighteenth-century 
thought,  which  had  bceu  ojjtimistic.  The 
latter  held  to  i\w  doctrine  of  natural  harmony 
working  inevitably  for  the  increase  of  perfec- 
tion and  happiness;  the  former  dwelt  upon  the 
existence  of  discortl,  struggle,  and  competition. 
The  Darwinian  idea  of  the  omnipresence  of 
the  struggle  for  existence  accentuated  this 
tendency.  While  the  pessimistic  spirit  found 
its  most  adequate  expression  in  literature, 
especially  poetry,  it  also  found  systematic 
metaphysical  embodiment,  notably  in  Scho- 
penhauer and  Von  Hartmann.  While  sys- 
tematic pessimism  is  too  contrary  to  the  needs 
of  living  beitigs  to  secure  for  itself  many  con- 
sistent adherents,  it  has  made  impossible  the 
older  type  of  optimism,  and  has  been  a  leading 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  transformation 
of  optimism  into  meliorism.  The  latter  holds 
to  the  reality  of  evil  as  a  genuine  fact,  but  em- 
phasizes the  possibility,  through  good  will 
and  intelligently  directed  effort,  of  a  progressive 
amelioration.  It  is  essentially  a  doctrine  of 
progress.  J.  D. 

See  Optimism;  Schopenhauer. 

PESTALOZZI,       JOHANN       HEINRICH 

(1746-1827).  —  One  of  the  world's  greatest 
pioneer  educationists,  and  a  Swiss  patriot  who 
did  much  for  his  country  by  his  work  for  social 
regeneration  through  educational  reform. 

Life  and  Career.  —  Born  in  Zurich,  he  lost 
his  father  when  five  years  old,  and  was  brought 
up  almost  wholly  under  the  influence  of  his 
mother  and  a  devoted  servant.  As  a  boy  he 
was  delicate,  shy,  awkward,  dreamy,  and 
unpractical.  He  passed  through  the  elemen- 
tary, preparatory,  and  Latin  schools,  and  fin- 
ished his  education  at  the  Public  College  of 
Zurich.  In  none  of  these  did  he  distinguish 
himself  as  a  student,  owing  to  his  want  of 
accuracy  and  thoroughness  in  details,  but  he 
showed  real  ability  and  excelled  in  his  grasp 
and  understanding  of  principles.  While  still 
a  youth  he  attached  himself  to  the  Swiss  reform 
party  —  the  country  being  at  that  time  in  the 
throes  of  social  and  political  revolution  — 
and  was  greatly  influenced  by  two  of  his  pro- 
fessors, Bodmer  and  Breitinger  (prominent 
thinkers  and  literary  men);  the  writings  of 
Rousseau;  and  -the  friendship  of  Lavater, 
Fiissli,  and  Bluntschli.  He  joined  the  Helve- 
tian Society,  took  part  in  its  debates  and  social 
activities,  and  wrote  for  its  journal,  Der  Erin- 
ncrcr,  articles  criticizing  the  public  corruptions 
of  the  time  and  urging  social  and  educational 
reforms.  Touched  by  the  poverty  and  igno- 
rance of  the  poor,  which  he  saw  in  the  parish 


of  his  grandfather,  Pastor  Hongg,  he  resolved 
to  |)reparc  himself  for  pastoral  work,  but 
changed  his  mind  after  his  first  attempt  to 
conduct  a  service.  Then  \w.  began  to  study 
law,  with  a  view  to  help  his  country  through 
local  and  national  affairs.  Overwork  in  this, 
and  shock  at  the  sudden  death  of  his  friend 
Bluntschli,  brought  on  a  serious  illness.  His 
doctor  advised  him  to  give  up  study  and  live 
an  ojien-air  life.  The  writings  of  Rousseau 
and  the  I'hysiocrats  had  already  led  him,  with 
other  enthusiastic  students,  to  make  amateur 
ex|)eriments  in  the  return  to  the  life  of  nature; 
and  he  was  quite  willing  to  take  to  the  simple 
life.  So  he  burnt  all  his  books,  vowing  never 
to  read  one  again,  and  turned  farmer  in  1767. 
Two  years  later  he  bought  a  farm  in  the  canton 
of  Aargau,  .and  took  to  himself  a  wife.  His 
young  and  beautiful  bride,  Aima  Sehulthcss, 
proved  a  gifted  and  devoted  wife,  a  helpmeet 
for  him  through  all  his  sufferings,  failures, 
and   successes. 

Neuhof.  —  As  a  farmer  his  brilliant  but 
erratic  gifts  were  his  downfall.  After  seven 
years  of  struggle  he  found  himself  in  desperate 
straits  as  a  man  of  affairs.  But  as  a  man  of 
ideas  he  had  begun  to  find  himself  in  these 
same  seven  years  of  failure.  At  Neuhof,  as 
he  called  his  farm,  was  born  to  him  a  son  whose 
early  education  he  himself  undertook,  and 
thereby  began  his  educational  discoveries. 
His  observations,  experiments,  and  experi- 
ences in  the  education  of  his  little  boy 
"  Jacobli,"  proved  a  pioneer  efTort  in  prac- 
tical child  study,  or  experimental  pedagogy, 
and  was  the  beginning  of  his  formulation 
of  the  practical  principles  of  education  ac- 
cording to  nature.  Basing  his  attempts  on  the 
theories  of  Rousseau,  he  was  led  to  modify  and 
correct  many  of  this  great  writer's  views. 
From  the  beginning  of  1774,  when  his  son  was 
three  and  a  half  years  old,  he  kept  a  regular 
record  of  his  work  with  liini  in  ,-1  Father's  Jour- 
nal, and  therein  arc  to  be  found  all  the  great 
root  principles  of  his  final  views  on  education; 
in  particular,  the  principles  of  intuition  and 
sense  percei)tion  as  the  only  real  bases  of  true 
education.  He  had  also  begun  to  develop 
ideas  on  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  from  the  industrial  standpoint.  The 
barrenness  of  the  farm  and  his  unsuccessful 
management  led  him  to  set  up  cotton  spinning 
as  a  means  of  livelihood  in  1774.  To  do  the 
light  work  connected  with  this,  he  employed 
the  children  of  the  very  poor,  so  that  they 
might  be  rescued  from  mendicancy,  enabled 
to  earn  their  bread,  and  jiay  something  towards 
their  education.  Workhouse  children  were 
sent  to  farmers  in  those  days,  and  were  often 
turned  out  to  beg  their  bread.  Pestalozzi's 
central  idea  was  that  the  enii)loyer  should  be 
responsible  for  the  education  of  young  em- 
ployees. But  in  cotton  sjiinningalso  he  failed, 
from  the  practical  point  of  view,  and  was  soon 
absolutely  at  the  end  of  his  financial  resources. 
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But  just  at  this  time  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  introduced  to  Iseliii  (q.v.)  at  a  meeting 
of  tlie  Helvetian  Society.  Pestalozzi  discussed 
his  view  on  industrial  education  with  Iselin, 
wlio  encouraged  him,  and  advised  a  pubUc 
appeal  for  support.  This  was  drawn  up  in 
December,  1775,  and  published  in  Iselin's 
Journal  {Die  Ephcmcridcn  der  Mcnschheit) 
in  1776,  as  an  appeal  to  "  The  Friends  of 
Humanity  "  to  support  the  Neuhof  industrial 
school.  The  appeal  was  successful,  and  Pes- 
talozzi was  able  to  add  to  the  twenty  children 
already  in  his  employ.  He  undertook  to 
teach  them  to  read,  write,  and  calculate.  The 
boys  were  to  be  taught  all  the  practical  pro- 
cesses of  small  farming,  so  far  as  this  could  be 
done  at  Neuhof;  the  girls,  gardening,  domestic 
work,  and  needlework,  and  all  were  to  do 
cotton  spinning.  All  were  to  receive  such  a 
religious  education  as  would  develop  in  them 
pure  and  tender  hearts.  The  subscribers 
were  to  receive  reports  on  the  work  of  the 
institution.  The  appeal,  two  reports,  and  three 
letters,  which  all  appeared  in  Die  Ephemeri- 
den.  and  another  report  on  the  school  published 
as  a  pamphlet,  set  forth  Pestalozzi's  views 
on  The  Education  of  Poor  Country  Children 
(1777-1778).  There  were  seventeen  boys  and 
twenty  girls  in  the  school  in  1778.  Two  years 
later  the  whole  thing  collapsed  because  of 
financial  difficulties  due  to  Pestalozzi's  business 
incapacity.  He  and  his  family  were  ruined, 
and  became  poorer  than  some  of  those  whose 
sufferings  they  had  learned  to  understand,  and 
for   whom   they   had  sacrificed   themselves. 

Literary  Activity.  —  In  this  dire  distress 
his  pen  was  his  only  means  of  support.  En- 
couraged by  Iselin  and  Flissli,  he  began  to 
write:  first  a  series  of  short  maxims  on  educa- 
tion, morals,  and  religion,  for  Iselin's  journal, 
under  the  title  A  Hermit's  Evening  Hours; 
then  a  prize  essay  (dividing  first  prize  with 
another  writer)  on  Sumptuary  Laws;  and  soon 
after  a  skit  on  the  clothing  of  a  town  watch- 
man, during  1780.  The  last  of  these  was  seen 
by  Ftissli's  brother  (the  painter),  and  caused 
him  to  suggest  that  Pestalozzi  should  write 
a  story.  TIh;  result  was  Leonard  and  Gertrude 
(1781),  a  romance  of  rural  life,  based  on  his 
own  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  lives 
of  the  poor,  and  expressing  his  views  on  social 
reform  and  regeneration  through  home  and 
school  education  and  democratic  local  govern- 
ment. It  revealed  Pestalozzi  as  a  writer  of 
original  and  e.xalled  powers,  met  with  great 
and  immediate  success,  and  has  become  a 
world's  cla.ssic.  He  calls  it  "  a  book  for  the 
people,"  and  wrote  four  other  parls  of  it  in 
1783,  1785,  1787,  and  lS2fi,  respectively. 
Feeling  that  the  main  purpo.se  of  the  book  had 
been  missed  by  its  readers,  he  published  an- 
other to  point  its  morals.  This  was  Chris- 
topher and  Eliza  (1782),  "  my  second  book 
for  the  people,"  in  which  a  peasant  family 
read   and   discuss    Leonard   and   Gertrude.     It 


was  not  a  success.  During  1782  he  conducted 
a  weekly  paper,  The  Swiss  Journal,  in  which 
he  wrote  on  education,  politics,  and  morals. 
It  only  lasted  a  year.  In  1797  he  made  a 
third  attempt  to  explain,  by  parables  or  fables, 
his  Leonard  and  Gertrude  in  a  book  entitled 
Figures  for  my  ABC  Book.  From  1783  to 
1797  he  published  several  political  essays. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Fichte  (q.v.)  he  en- 
deavored to  work  out  the  philosophical 
bases  of  his  views  on  education,  and  after 
three  years  of  laborious  study  published  his 
Investigations  into  the  Course  of  Nature  in  the 
Development  of  the  Human  Race  (1797). 

Stam.  —  On  the  9th  of  September,  1798, 
occurred  the  battle  and  massacre  at  Stanz,  one 
result  of  which  was  that  a  poorhouse  had  to  be 
provided  to  shelter  the  homeless  orphans  of  the 
neighborhood.  Pestalozzi  was  asked  to  take 
charge  of  this,  and  eagerly  consented.  No  con- 
ditions could  have  been  more  unfavorable  for 
testing  his  theories,  —  half-restored  ruins  for  a 
school  building;  himself  the  only  teacher;  a  peas- 
ant and  her  young  daughter  the  only  domestic 
servants  for  a  household  of  eighty;  distrusted  as 
a  heretic  by  the  inhabitants;  without  sufficient 
furniture  or  school  apparatus;  and  with  many  of 
his  pupils  very  dirty,  degraded,  and  diseased, 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  worry  and  work. 
But  he  was  filled  with  a  great  hope  and  a  great 
zeal;  he  would  realize  the  picture  of  Gertrude's 
school  at  Bonnal.  Physical  education  in  the 
form  of  play,  drill,  and  industrial  work  al- 
ternated with  mental  and  moral  culture 
through  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  liv- 
ing tlie  good  life.  Simultaneous  repetition 
was  much  used  in  lessons,  and  older  and  more 
advanced  children  put  to  teach  others.  No 
books  were  used,  nor  was  there  any  definite 
syllabus  or  time-table.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
defects,  there  were  splendid  successes,  and  all 
who  saw  the  work  were  amazed  and  delighted. 
But  the  school  which  received  its  first  pupils 
on  the  4th  of  January,  1799,  was  closed  at 
the  beginning  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  so 
that  the  building  might  be  used  as  a  military 
hospital.  Pestalozzi  retired  to  the  mountains 
to  recruit  his  seriously  im]iaired  health.  After 
a  few  weeks'  rest  —  which  probably  saved  his 
life  —  he  returned  to  Stanz,  anxious  to  resume 
his  work;  but  meantime  other  arrangements 
had  been  made. 

Burgdnrf.  —  Through  the  influence  of  Min- 
ister Stapfer  (Arts  and  Sciences)  he  obtained 
a  post  in  a  school  in  Burgdorf,  under  a  head- 
master who  was  a  working  shoemaker.  He 
was  given  a  small  salary,  and  lodging  in  the 
castle,  on  condition  that  "  his  work  benefited 
the  pupils  and  furthered  the  iicrfecting  of  his 
method."  Some  parents,  urged  on  iiy  the 
schoolmaster,  raised  an  outcry  against  ex- 
periments being  made  on  their  children,  and 
Pestalozzi  was  transferred  to  an  infants'  school, 
with  twenty-five  pujiils  fi-oin  fi\('  to  eight 
years  oUl   (boys  and  girls)   un<lcr  a   mistress. 
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Here  he  had  full  liberty  and  directed  iiis  ex- 
periments to  tiu'  discovery  of  the  |)syciu)loKicaI 
laws  and  the  simplest  methods  of  teaching. 
He  began  the  plan  of  teaching  through  lan- 
guage, number,  and  form,  and  was  rcniarkaijly 
successful,  though  he  still  used  simultaneous 
repetition  and  had  no  time-table.  And  now 
fortune  was  kind  to  him:  —  he  met  Fischer, 
the  head  of  the  training  college  for  teachers 
in  the  castle  of  Burgdorf,  who  was  formerly 
professor  of  i)hilosoi)hy  and  pedagogy  at  the 
Bern  University,  and  a  disciple  of  Salzmaim 
(q.v.)  the  Philanthropinist.  They  becanu^ 
friends,  and  Fischer,  later  on,  introduced 
Krii.si  {q.v.)  to  him.  When  Fischer  dietl  rather 
suddenly  in  May,  ISOO,  the  castle  was  handed 
over  to  Pestalozzi  and  Kriisi,  who  proposed 
to  carry  on  a  training  college,  a  secondary 
boarding  school,  an  elementary  day  school, 
and  an  orphan  asylum ;  and  to  combine 
with  their  work  experiments  in  education 
and  the  publishing  of  books  thereon.  .  In  a 
short  time  the  staff  was  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  Buss,  Tohler,  and  Xiedercr  (q.v.), 
who  became  and  remained  loyal,  devoted,  and 
self-sacrificing  colleagues,  and  together  with 
Kriisi  introduced  method,  order,  and  thor- 
oughness into  Pestalozzi's  plans.  Under  them 
Burgdorf  was  the  center  of  educational  ex- 
periments, investigations,  and  training  such 
as  the  world  had  not  hitherto  seen.  High 
and  low  came  from  all  parts  to  admire  and  to 
learn.  Here  Pestalozzi  published  (1801)  How 
Gertrude  teaches  her  Children,  in  which  he  ex- 
pounded his  principles  and  methods  of  educa- 
tion, so  that  —  as  he  thought  —  the  psy- 
chology and  practice  were  reduced  to  such 
simple  terms  that  every  mother  could  under- 
stand and  use  them.  All  who  wish  to 
understand  education  according  to  Pestalozzi 
must  read  this  book.  It  makes  and  marks  an 
epoch  in  education  and  is  the  source  of  many 
of  the  best  and  most  modern  views.  For  the 
guidance  of  parents  and  teachers,  Pestalozzi 
and  his  staff  published  the  following  element- 
ary books  during  1S03:  The  Mother's  Book; 
The  A  BC  of  Intuition,  or  the  Intuitive  Teaching 
of  Form  Relations  (in  two  parts);  and  The  In- 
tuitive Teaching  of  Numl)er  Relations.  These 
books  explain  his  underlying  ideas  in  teaching 
speech,  form,  and  number,  and  give  detailed 
examples  of  lessons  in  these  subjects.  They 
are  intended  to  be  used  only  for  young  be- 
ginners. By  such  means  Pestalozzi  worked 
out  his  ideas  and  spread  them  abroad.  He 
achieved  fame  and  success,  and  did  his  very 
best  work,  at  Burgdorf. 

Yverdun.  —  In  July,  1804,  Pestalozzi  had 
to  vacate  the  castle,  which  was  required  for 
governmental  offices.  An  arrangement  was 
made  for  the  institution  to  be  housed  at  Miin- 
chenbuchsce,  near  to  Fellenberg's  Institution 
at  Hofwyl:  and  the  practical  direction  of  it 
was  committed  to  Fellenberg  {q.v.),  while 
Pestalozzi    continued    to    be    tne    proprietor. 


Uidiappy  dilTerences  arose  between  them,  and, 
in  .July,  180.5,  the  agreement  was  canceled 
and  Pestalozzi's  Institution  was  removed  to 
the  castle  at  Yverdun,  where  it  continued 
till  its  end  on  March  2d,  182.5.  The  first  five 
years  of  this  time  were  years  of  brilliant  suc- 
cesses in  which  the  institution  became  world 
famous.  After  this  came  private  and  public 
misunderstandings,  strife,  humiliation,  and 
decay;  and  the  less  said  of  these  the  better. 
But  the  worse  matters  became  the  more  Pes- 
talozzi returned  to  his  original  and  constant 
idea  of  the  education  of  the  poor.  He  started 
the  Clindy  Poor  School  (1818);  and  at  the 
moment  of  final  failure  his  one  great  wish 
(unfulfilled)  was  to  transport  it  to  Xeuhof. 
At  Yverdun  the  method  was  api)lied  to  older 
pupils  from  many  countries;  to  more  advanced 
stages  of  school  subjects,  including  classics; 
and  to  the  education  of  girls  in  a  sejiarate 
school.  Pestalozzi's  chief  writings  from  1805 
to  1827  were:  the  Weekly  for  Human  Edu- 
cation (1807-1821),  in  which  ajipeared  his 
Lenzhurg  Address;  the  Discourse  on  the  Idea 
of  Elementary  Education  (1809),  a  Report  on 
the  (\})idition  and  Organization  of  the  Yverdun 
e.'italAishment  (ISOS);  Nageli's  articles  on  the 
teaching  of  singing,  etc.;  Views  and  Experiences 
relating  to  the  Idea  of  Elementarij  Education 
(1807);  Addres.fes  to  the  whole  school  (1808- 
181.3);  the  Swa7isong  (1813),  the  first  part  of 
which  is  On  Education  according  to  Nature;  and 
Letters  on  Early  Education  (1818),  written  to 
an  Englishman.  His  political  enthusiavsm  had 
endured  and  he  wrote  important  political 
pamphlets.  The  closing  year  of  his  life  found 
him  faithful  to  his  three  great  purposes:  as 
friend  of  the  poor  he  was  engaged  in  reestab- 
lishing his  industrial  school  at  Neuhof;  as 
political  reformer  he  wrote  an  address  On 
Fatherland  and  Education,  for  the  Schinznach 
Helvetian  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  elected 
president;  and  as  educationist  he  wrote  a 
paper  entitled  An  Attempt  at  a  Sketch  of  the 
Essence  of  the  Idea  of  Elementary  Education, 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Brugg  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Education,  at  which  he  was 
present. 

Educational  Theories.  —  Though  Pestalozzi 
never  wrote  a  char,  systematic,  and  complete 
account  of  his  theories,  his  writings  and  work 
give  the  material  for  a  definite  outhne  of  his 
views.  Fischer,  Chavannes,  Jullien,  Niederer, 
Morf,  Mayo,  Kriisi  (junior),  and  Payne  have 
all  given  such  outlines.  The  foundation  of 
his  doctrine  is  that  all  human  development 
and  pow<T  spring  from  possibilities  native 
to  the  human  being,  i.e.  "  the  growth  of  man 
is  God's  work,  and  the  result  of  universal 
laws  conferred  on  his  nature  ";  that  "  the 
moral,  spiritual,  and  artistic  capabilities  of 
our  nature  must  grow  out  of  themselves  "; 
that  "  a  man's  powers  are  all  part  of  an  organic 
whole  ";  that  "  nature  develops  all  the  human 
faculties  by  practice,  and  their  growth  depends 
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upon  exercise  ";  and  that  man's  development 
is  itself  organic,  i.e.  "  the  individual  and 
separate  organs  of  his  being  form  themselves 
gradually  into  unison."  Hence,  the  function 
of  the  educator  is  to  assist  "nature's  march 
of  development  "  so  as  to  secure  a  natural, 
symmetrical,  and  harmonious  progress;  thus 
"  improving  the  tendencies  and  powers  of 
humanity."  These  fundamental  truths  load 
to  the  following  general  principles:  (1)  Edu- 
cation must  be  essentially  religious,  since  man 
has  a  divine  origin  and  end.  (2)  Educa- 
tion must  develop  man  as  a  whole.  It  must 
draw  c^ut  all  his  moral,  mental,  and  physical 
powers,  in  a  balanced  and  harmonious  progress 
at  every  stage;  "  the  development  of  human 
nature,  the  harmonious  cultivation  of  its 
powers  and  talents,  and  the  promotion  of  man- 
liness of  life:  this  is  the  aim  of  instruction." 
We  must  develop  the  powers  of  "  the  head, 
the  hand,  and  the  heart,"  concurrently  and 
according  to  the  nature  of  each.  (3)  Educa- 
tion must  guide  and  stimulate  self-activity. 
"  The  only  means  of  development  our  powers 
possess  is  their  use."  The  educator  must  do 
as  little  as  possible;  his  work  consists  "  in  a 
continual  benevolent  superintendence  —  giv- 
ing a  helping  hand  to  the  instinctive  efforts 
after  self-development."  (4)  All  education  must 
he  based  upon  intuition  and  exercise.  This 
is  Pestalozzi's  great  theory  of  An.'tchauung 
(g.v.),  by  which  he  means  "  the  immediate 
and  direct  impression  produced  by  the  world 
on  our  inner  and  outer  senses,  i.e.  the  im- 
pressions of  the  moral  world  on  our  moral 
sense  and  the  physical  universe  on  our  bodily 
senses."  Sense  experiences  need  to  be  elabo- 
rated and  organized  through  obserA'ation,  and 
the  learner  must,  therefore,  acquire  a  true 
art  of  observation,  i.e.  the  thorough  and  exact 
grouping,  separating,  and  combining  of  ob- 
jects. (5)  Education  must  observe  a  right  grad- 
uation and  progression  in  development,  for 
"  there  is  in  nature  an  order  and  march  of 
development,  and  if  you  disturb  or  interfere 
with  it  )'ou  make  the  powers  of  the  mind  weak, 
unstable,  and  unbalanced."  "  Each  child 
should  be  taught  that  which  he  has  to  learn 
at  the  time  his  nature  calls  for  it,  for  this  is 
proof  that  his  sensibility  and  power  are  ready 
for  it."  The  child  repeats  the  history  of  race 
in  its  development.  lOach  stage  of  develop- 
ment must  grow  out  of  the  preceding  and  into 
the  following  stage  by  scarcely  perceiitible  addi- 
tions. Mind  and  body  are  one,  and,  therefore, 
practical  power  must  develoj)  with  knowledge, 
and  practical  skill  with  insight.  Both  must 
proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown;  the 
simple  to  the  complex;  and  the  near  to  the 
remote;  and  always  in  relation  to  the  experi- 
ences of  real  life.  (0)  Education  must  foster 
the  growth  of  knowledge  through  the  development 
of  ideas.  From  mere  vague  impressions  the 
mind  must  evolve  values  and  meanings. 
From   "  a   swimming   sea   of   confused  sense- 


impressions  "  some  one  thing  stands  out  as  a 
separate  something,  i.e.  the  person  has  a 
distinct  idea  of  it.  Next  it  may  be  observed 
more  fully  and  in  detail,  so  that  the  jjerson  can 
describe  it  accurately,  i.e.,  he  has  a  clear  idea 
of  it.  By  further  analysis  and  by  combining 
and  comparing  it  with  other  objects,  he  is 
able  to  define  it,  or  state  its  essential  Cjualities 
so  as  to  mark  it  off  from  all  other  objects;  i.e. 
he  has  a  definite  idea  of  it.  This  progress  of 
ideas  is  obtained  through  getting  to  know  how 
many,  and  how  many  kinds,  of  objects  appear 
in  consciousness;  investigating  what  their 
form  and  outlines  are;  and  abstractly  think- 
ing about  these  by  the  help  of  words,  i.e. 
through  number,   form,   and  language. 

From  the  foregoing  six  principles  follow 
certain  practical  rules  for  the  educative  process. 
(1)  An  all-round  training  must  be  given.  (2)  All 
po.s.sible  liberty  imist  be  allowed  to  the  learner. 
"  The  nature  of  the  child  must  determine  all 
the  details  of  his  education."  Enlightened 
affection  and  confidence,  and  geniality,  must 
exist  between  teacher  and  pupils.  (3)  Work 
is  more  important  than  words.  "  Work  in 
general  is  the  surest  of  all  exercises  for  the 
attention,"  and  "  man  is  much  more  truly 
educated  through  that  which  he  does  than 
through  that  which  he  learns."  Knowledge 
without  practical  power,  or  insight  without 
the  ability  to  ap]ily  it,  is  a  "  fearful  lot  for  a 
human  being."  Words  may  "  not  only  destroj' 
the  powers  of  attention  to  the  impressions  of 
nature,  but  mar  the  very  susceptibility  to- 
ward them."  Our  activities  are  "  the  sense- 
foundation  of  our  virtues."  (4)  The  method 
of  learning  must  primarily  be  analytic,  i.e. 
based  upon  the  analysis  of  experience.  "  We 
put  our  children  on  the  road  which  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  subject  himself  took,  and  had 
to  take."  A  pupil  at  Yverdun  writes  "  we 
are  made  to  invent  geometry,  the  masters  con- 
tenting themselves  with  pointing  out  the  end 
to  attain;  and  putting  us  on  the  road  to  it." 
(5)  Realities  must  come  before  symbolism  in 
learning.  "  Elementary  education  must  aim 
at  establishing  connections  between  the  child 
and  the  realities  of  his  actual  life."  Sense- 
perception  is  the  one  sure  basis  of  thought 
and  judgment  which  are  developed  through 
language,  and  therefore  this  order  must  be 
observed,  whilst  maintaining  harmony  be- 
tween experience,  thought,  and  language. 
Hence,  the  great  importance  of  oliject  lessons 
and  science.  We  "  get  knowledge  by  our  own 
investigation,  not  by  endless  talk  about  the 
results  of  art  and  science."  "  I  desire  to  make 
the  effect  of  words  and  talk  on  the  mind  of 
little  account,  and  to  secure  tiiat  dominating 
influence  proper  to  the  actual  inijircs-sions  of 
physical  objects."  (0)  Organisation  and  cor- 
relation arc  necessary.  This  applies  to  the 
relations  between  mind  and  boily,  the  nature 
of  the  child  an<l  of  knowledge,  and  the  pupil 
and  school  conditions.  H.  H. 
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Pestalozzi's  Influence.  ^  The  influence  of  Pes- 
talozzi  very  soon  spread  over  Europe  and  into 
this  country.  His  iiifhicnco  was  most  profound 
in  (tormany,  wiiore  Pcstalozzian  niotiiods  wore 
cinployod  as  the  means  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  country  after  tlic  disaster  at  Jena. 
Young  (lernians  were  sent  to  Switzerland  to 
study  by  tlie  side  of  the  master  and  returned  to 
their  country  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
movement.  Among  these  the  following  may 
be  mentioned,  wiiile  for  further  details-  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  separate  articles: 
Fichtc,  Froebel,  llerbart,  Ritter,  Ilarnisch, 
Zeller,  Ramsauer,  Plamann,  Dinter,  Diester- 
weg,  and  many  others,  who  contributed  by  a 
reconstruction  of  theory  or  practice  to  the 
reform  of  methods  of  instruction  in  elementary 
schools  and  in  the  training  of  teachers.  In 
another  direction  Pestalozzian  influence  was 
also  powerful;  namely,  the  reform  of  philan- 
thropic educational  institutions  and  orphan 
asylums.  In  Switzerland  Pestalozzian  meth- 
ods were  early  adopted,  and  through  his 
immediate  assistants  Pestalozzian  influence 
soon  made  itself  felt.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Hermann  Kriisi,  Sr.  (cj.v.),  Gustav 
Toliler,  Niigeli  (q.v.),  and  De  Guimps,  while 
the  work  of  Fellenberg,  Wehrli,  and  Pere 
Girard  (qq.v.)  was  also  inspired  to  some  extent 
by  Pestalozzi. 

At  the  time  when  she  might  have  profited 
greatly  by  the  Pestalozzian  movement,  Eng- 
land was  too  deeply  interested  in  the  monitorial 
system  of  the  two  educational  societies.  But 
she  was  not  entirely  unaffected  by  the  move- 
ments, for  through  James  Pierrepont  Greaves 
(q.v.)  and  the  Infant  School  Societj-  (see  In- 
r.\NT  Schools),  and  through  the  Mayos, 
Charles  and  Elizabeth  (g.t'),and  the  Home  and 
Colonial  School  Society  (q.v.),  some  little 
influence  was  exerted  on  English  education, 
even  though  in  the  latter  case  it  was  some- 
what perverted. 

In  no  other  country,  perhaps,  was  the 
Pestalozzian  movement  so  widespread  as  in 
the  United  States.  Introduced  and  natural- 
ized by  William  Maclure  (q.v.),  the  practical 
side  was  well  illustrated  by  Joseph  Neef  (q.v.), 
whom  Maclure  induced  to  come  to  this  country. 
The  work  was  a  few  years  later  taken  up  in 
New  England,  and  its  chief  representatives 
were  William  Russell,  J.  G.  Carter,  Charles 
Brooks,  William  C.  Woodbridge,  A.  Bronson 
Alcott,  Lowell  Mason,  and  Henry  Barnard 
(qq.v.).  This  influence  was  expressed  not  only 
in  the  introduction  of  reformed  methods  in 
schools,  but  in  the  foundation  of  normal  schools 
and  a  greater  interest  in  public  education.  The 
strongest  influence,  perhaps,  radiated  from 
Oswego  (see  Oswego  Move.ment),  whither  by 
different  routes  the  Pestalozzian  influence 
found  its  way  and  where  too  it  led  to  improved 
schools  and  the  training  of  teachers.  Trained 
by  Edward  A.  Sheldon  and  his  daughter  Mary 
Sheldon   Barnes  and  bv  Hermann   Kriisi,  Jr. 


(qq.v.),  teachers  in  turn  spread  the  Pestalozzian 
movement  far  and  wide  in  this  country.  The 
culminating  point  of  the  movement  may  be 
said  to  have  been  reached  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  Pestalozzian  methods  in  the  schools 
of  St.  Louis  by  W.  T.  Harris  (q.v.).  Else- 
where the  influence  of  Pestalozzi,  if  it  went  no 
further,  may  be  recognized  in  the  introduction 
of  object  teaching  (7. !'.)  into  the  schools.  H.  H. 
Sec  CiEHM.WY,  Educ-vtiont  in;  Inf.\n-t 
Schools;  Ob.iect  Te.\chin'g;  Osweoo  Move- 
ment; and  the  articles  on  Pestalozzi's  as.sist- 
ants,  e.g.,  Gre.wes,  KEtJsi,  Neef,  Niederer, 
Mayo,    etc. 
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PESTALOZZI-FROEBELHAUS.  —  An  in- 
stitution established  in  Berlin  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  Pestalozzian  and  Froebelian  methods 
and  the  training  of  kindergarten  teachers. 
The  departments  of  this  school  arc:  (1)  a 
public  kindergarten  for  children  from  25  to  6; 
(2)  an  intermediate  class  for  children  from  6  to 
6j;  (3)  an  elementary  class  for  children  from 
6  to  7j;  (4)  manual  trade  school  for  boys  and 
girls  up  to  14;  (5)  a  cookery  school;  and 
(6)  training  school  for  kindergarten  teachers. 
(For  photograph  of  the  school,  see  article  on 

KlNDERG.\RTEN.) 

PESTALOZZI  VEREIN.  — The  name  borne 
by  a  large  number  of  elementary  teachers' 
benevolent  associatit)ns  in  Germany  for  the 
support  primarily  of  orphans  and  widows  of 
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teachers.     To  celebrate  the  centenary  of  Pesta- 
lozzi's   birth,   a    movement   was  begun    under 
Diesterweg's  (q.v.)  influence  to  found  a  number 
of  orphanages.     It  was  soon  felt,  however,  that 
it  would  be  preferable  to  establish  a  fund  to 
board  out  orphans  and  not  deprive  them  of 
family  life.     The   Pedagogical   Association   of 
Dresden  established  the  precedent.     In   1846 
a  number  of  other  organizations  bearing  the 
title   of    Pedalozzi-Vcrcin    sprang   up,   and   in 
fifty   years   spread   throughout   the    whole   of 
Germany.     The   purposes   of  the  funds   were 
soon    gradually    extended,- — a    change    made 
possible   by   the   improved    conditions   of   the 
teachers  in  the  shape  of  higher  salaries,  pensions, 
and  provision  for  widows  and   orphans.     The 
funds  are  now  used  for  the  support  of  (1)  or- 
phans up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen;  (2)  of 
orphans    beyond    those    ages;  (3)  of    widows; 
(4)  of  the  blind;  (5)   of  needy  and  convales- 
cent teachers.     The  funds  are  obtained  from 
voluntary   contributions,    concerts,    and    sales 
of    books,    songs,    magazines,    calendars,    etc. 
A  number  of  societies,  however,  have  practi- 
cally become  insurance  companies  by  making 
support  and  its  amounts  depend  on  fixed  con- 
tributions.    In    this    way    they    have    placed 
themselves   under  the   Imperial    Law  for  Pri- 
vate Insurance  Enterprises  of  1901. 
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Vereine. 

PESTILENCE.  —  See  Epidemics. 

PETER    THE    LOMBARD  (1100-c.  1160). 

—  Theological  teacher  bom  at  Novara  in 
Lombardy.  He  studied  at  Bologna,  Rheims, 
and  Paris.  At  Paris  he  was,  probably,  a  pupil 
of  Ab61ard.  It  is  certain,  in  any  case,  that 
he  was  a  careful  and  sympathetic  student  of 
Abdlard's  method.  After  being  advanced  to 
several  ecclesiastical  dignities,  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Paris  about  the  year  1158.  He 
soon  resigned  his  see,  and  died  at  some  time 
between  that  year  and  1160.  Peter  owes  his 
importance  in  the  history  of  education  to  his 
Books  of  Sentences  {QunUuor  Libri  Sentcnttnrum) 
written  about  the  year  1145,  or,  perhaps,  a 
few  years  later.  Although  the  book  and  the 
method  which  it  embodied  met  with  violent 
opposition  at  first,  especially  from  the  mystics 
of  the  School  of  St.  Victor,  both  ultimately 
prevailed.  The  Sentences  l)ecame  the  text- 
book of  theology  in  the  Schools;  it  was  com- 
mented on  by  all  the  great  teachers  in  the 
thirteenth  century;  its  arrangement  of  topics 
was  followed  and  its  method  ado|)ted  in  all 
the  subsecjuent  Summw,  or  textbook.s  of  theol- 
ogy. In  substance  it  is  orthodox,  although 
a  few  propositions  taken  from  it  were  formally 
condemned.  It  was  recognized  by  the  aca- 
demic authorities  in  Paris  and  Oxford  in  the 
thirteenth    century    as    the    official    textliook. 


the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Magister  being 
obliged  to  lecture  on  the  Sentences  for  two 
years.  The  essence  of  its  method  is  dialectical. 
It  is,  however,  positive,  also.  Its  quotations 
from  the  Fathers  and  the  Scriptures  are  abun- 
dant, and  one  of  its  chief  merits  is  that  it 
makes  use  of  the  Decretum  of  Gratian  of 
Bologna  (about  1140).  W.  T. 

See  Scholasticism. 
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PETRARCH,  FRANCESCO  (1304-1374). 
—  The  great  Italian  poet  and  humanist,  born 
at  Arezzo,  whither  his  father  had  fled  from 
Florence.  After  several  changes  the  family 
removed  to  Avignon  in  1313,  where  Francesco 
studied  the  humanities  for  four  years  under  the 
direction  of  Convennole  of  Prato.  But  his 
studies  did  not  accord  with  the  wishes  of  his 
father,  and  in  1319  he  was  sent  to  Montpcllier 
to  prepare  for  the  legal  profession.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1327,  however,  he  re- 
turned to  Avignon  and  shortly  after  took 
priestly  orders.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
he  met  Laura,  who  inspired  his  Canzoniere 
and  Sonnets,  which  brought  him  into  marked 
prominence  and  won  for  him  the  favorable 
notice  of  men  of  influence.  In  1333  Petrarch 
yielded  to  a  restless  desire  to  see  the  world  and 
visited  Paris,  Ghent,  Boulogne,  and  Liege, 
meeting  well-known  scholars  and  adding  to  his 
collection  of  classical  Mss.  In  1337  he  with- 
drew to  a  quiet  retreat  at  Vaucluse,  near  Avi- 
gnon, and  there  published  the  Latin  epic  on 
Africa,  on  the  appearance  of  which  he  was 
hailed  as  the  poet  laureate  of  Italy.  In  1341 
he  received  the  laurel  crown  from  the  hands 
of  a  Roman  senator  ujion  the  hill  of  the  Capitol. 

During  this  jieriod  Ihree  events  took  ])lace 
of  some  importance  in  shaping  Petrarch's  life 
and  thought.  In  1345  Cicero's  Fntniliar 
Letters  were  discovered,  and  Petrarch  became 
the  eager  student  of  that  famous  Roman  whom 
he  always  acknowledged  as  his  master.  In 
1348  Laura  died,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  her  death  was  a  profound  loss  to  the  poet 
she  had  so  long  insi)ired.  lint  two  years  later, 
while  passing  through  Florence  on  his  way 
to  the  jubilee  at  Rome,  Petrarch  ni(>t  Boccaccio 
and  then  began  what  was  destined  to  be  the 
deepest  and  most  satisfying  friendshij)  of  his 
life.     It  was  beyond  question  Petrarch's  eager 
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enthusiasm  for  the  now  h'arniiif;  whicli  in- 
spired ills  friend  and  made  of  Boecaecio 
another  jiowerful  instrument  in  the  spread  of 
humanism. 

In  l.'J.j.S  Petrarch  abandoned  \'auehi.se  and 
took  up  liis  home  in  Mihm  at  the  eourt  of  the 
tyrant,  (uovauni  \'iseonti.  Here  he  held 
tlie  position  of  eourt  orator  and  andiassador, 
and  was  sent  upon  many  hiilliant  missions, 
notably  to  Charles  I\'  in  l.'5.')().  His  final 
home  was  made  at  or  n(-ar  Padua  under  the 
patronage  of  the  despot  Franeesco  di  Ferrara. 
Here,  in  his  later  years,  lie  met  the  Byzantine 
Greek  teacher  Leontius  Pilatus,  and  apparently 
made  an  earnest  attempt  to  learn  the  Greek 
language.  But  it  is  clear  that  he  never  mas- 
tered its  difficulties,  for  in  his  well-known 
letter  to  Homer  {Fam.  XXIV,  12)  he  acknowl- 
edges that  he  was  "  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  learned  Greek."  In  1.369  Petrarch 
sought  the  quiet  of  the  little  village  of  Arqui\ 
in  the  Euganean  hills,  wiiere  he  studied  with 
the  most  unremitting  industry,  employing  a 
large  number  of  secretaries  and  copyists. 
Here  he  was  found  dead  among  his  manu- 
scripts and  books  on  July  18,  1374. 

The  ])crsonality  of  Petrarch  is  hardly  less 
interesting  to  the  student  than  his  work.  In 
him  first  flamed  the  ideal  of  self-culture,  in- 
terpreted as  the  development  of  a  free,  en- 
lightened personality  through  the  medium  of 
classic  prose  and  verse.  Religious  as  he  was, 
the  conflict  between  his  spiritual  interests, 
as  he  conceived  them,  and  his  intellectual 
desires  was  a  very  real  one.  Introspective 
interest  in  his  own  mental  states,  his  own 
soul  struggles,  mark  Petrarch  as  the  first 
modern  man  in  this  regard.  The  reader  has 
only  to  scan  the  pages  of  his  Confessions  {De 
Contctnptu  Mundi  seu  suum  Secretinn)  to 
appreciate  how  conscious  of  self,  of  the  interest 
and  worth  of  personal  aspiration  and  struggle, 
is  this  pioneer  of  a  new  intellectual  world- 
order.  While  he  heaped  contempt  upon  the 
Averroists  for  a  materialism  closely  bordering 
upon  atheistic  impiety,  he  yet  found  it  difficult 
not  to  regard  the  great  classics  of  Rome  with 
the  same  veneration  that  he  bestow-ed  upon  the 
Scriptures.  To  his  impassioned  mind  Homer, 
Cicero,  and  others  of  the  ancient  writers  lived 
again,  and  in  his  Letters  he  addressed  them 
with  enthusiastic  greeting.  Animated  by  his 
ideal  of  self-culture,  he  refused  appointments 
which  few  men  would  have  felt  justified  in 
rejecting.  Yet  in  the  very  heart  of  his  ideal 
were  elements  of  weakness  which  increasingly 
characterized  the  intellectual  revival  for  which 
he  labored  —  the  tendency  to  define  self- 
culture  as  aesthetic  and  literary  appreciation 
rather  than  in  terms  of  a  dominating  social 
and  moral  conviction. 

When  we  turn  to  the  scholarship  and 
achievements  of  Petrarch  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  the  unique  character  of  his  services 
to  human   culture.     He   was  indefatigable  in 
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his  zeal  for  the  collection  and  accurate  tran- 
scription of  manuscripts.  Possessed  of  a  truly 
remarkable  power  of  arousing  enthusiasm  in 
others,  he  influenced  a  wide  and  varied  group 
of  acc|uaintances,  through  his  vivid  i)ersonality 
and  his  no  less  vivid  correspondence,  andenlisted 
them  in  the  cause  of  the  new  enlightenment. 
He  was  in  truth  the  mouthpiece  of  his  age, 
voicing  with  enthusiastic  conviction  what  other 
men  felt  more  vaguely.  His  scholarsiiip  was 
genuine,  if  not  {)rofound,  and  was  the  product  of 
years  of  intense  industry  and  careful  analytic 
thought.  His  zeal  for  the  exact  transcription 
of  the  i)recious  Mss.,  thus  far  collected  from 
musty  corners  of  schools  and  monasteries,  led 
him  bitterly  to  deplore  the  careless  methods 
of  the  coijvists  of  his  day. 

Petrarch's  writings  comprise  his  Italian 
verse  (Canzone  and  Soniieta),  his  Latin  Ec- 
logues and  Epistles,  with  the  epic  of  Africa,  his 
Historical  Anecdotes,  Lives  of  Famous  Men, 
Life  of  Julius  (\csar,  and  certain  niiscellan("ous 
writings,  including  the  Confessions,  Orations, 
and  minor  Essays.  There  should  be  added 
two  serious  works  on  The  Life  of  Solitude 
and  On  Monastic  Leisure.  His  library,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Republic  of  Venice,  probably 
never  reached  that  city.  After  passing 
through  the  hands  of  the  tyrants  of  Padua 
and  Pa\-ia,  twenty-six  volumes  found  their 
way  to  the  National  Library  in  Paris,  where 
they  now  remain.  A  few  of  his  other  manu- 
scripts are  divided  among  the  cities  of  Rome, 
Florence,  Padua,  Milan,  and  Venice;  but  a 
large  number  have  never  been  accounted  for. 

W.  G. 

See  Ren.\issance  and  Education. 
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PETTY  SCHOOL.  —  Schools  or  classes 
preparatory  to  grammar  schools  in  England. 
The  grammar  school  did  not  admit  pupils  until 
they  had  learned  their  "accidents."  The  petty 
school  received  pupils  from  the  age  of  five  and 
kept  them  until  they  could  be  admitted  to  the 
grammar  schools,  or  about  three  years.  The 
curriculum  consisted  mainly  of  learning  the 
ABC  and  reading  of  English,  with  elements 
of  Latin  grammar.      The  term  "  petty  school  " 
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did  not  come  into  use  until  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  the  terms  "  petties,"  "  petits," 
"  pettetes,"  primarily  young  children,  are 
already  found  in  the  preceding  century  for 
lower  school  pupils.  The  master  of  the  gram- 
mar school  was  not  expected  or  compelled  to 
teach  the  potties;  they  might  be  under  the 
charge  of  an  usher,  or  the  master  might  "assign 
so  many  of  his  scholars  in  the  third  and  fourth 
forms  as  may  suffice  to  instruct  them  "  (Guis- 
brough  Grammar  School,  1561).  Of  course 
the  preparatory  training  of  the  petties  might 
be  giv'en  by  private  schoolmasters,  dame 
schools  iq.v.),  song  schools  (q.r.),  etc.  As  used 
by  Hoole  (q.v.)  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  Petty 
Schoul,  the  use  of  the  term  is  extended  to  in- 
clude not  only  pupils  preparing  for  the  gram- 
mar school,  but  those  who  are  unable  to  profit 
by  a  grammar  school  education  and  remain 
in  the  petty  or  elementary  school  for  a  cur- 
riculum including  English  literature,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  T'l's  use  may  be  compared 
with  the  Petites  Ecoles  (Little  Schools)  of  the 
Gentlemen  of  Port  Royal  (q.v.),  a  use  of  the  term 
which  was  common  in  Paris  in  the  Middle  Ages 
for  elementary  schools,  as  oppQsed  to  the  high 
or  grammar  school  {Grande  Ecole)  under  the 
chancellor. 

See  Abcdahians. 

PETTY,  SIR  WILLIAM  (1623-1687).— 
Political  economist,  born  at  Romsey,  England, 
the  son  of  a  clothier.  After  attending  the 
grammar  school  at  Romsey  and  early  showing 
considerable  mechanical  ability,  he  wont  to  sea, 
and  later  entered  the  Jesuit  College  at  Caen  in 
France.  For  a  brief  period  he  was  in  the  royal 
navy,  but  later  he  studied  at  Utrecht,  Amster- 
dam, and  Leyden,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  met  Hobbes  and  Father  Mersenne, 
mathematicians  and  friends  of  Descartes.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  took  up  his  father's 
business  for  a  time  and  invented  a  manifolding 
machine,  the  "  Pentograph,"  which  brought 
him  considerable  fame.  He  again  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine,  which  he  had  begun  at 
Leyden,  and  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Physic  at  O.xford  in  1649  and  became  fellow 
of  Brasenose  College  and  professor  of  anatomy 
in  1651.  He  was  appointed  physician-general 
to  the  army  in  Ireland  in  1652,  and  while  there 
hc^lped  to  survey  the  country  in  a  scientific 
manner  and  with  much  rapidity  and  thorough- 
ness. ,\t  the  Restoration,  Potty,  who  sym- 
pathized with  the  Cromwellian  party,  was 
deprived  of  his  appointment,  settled  in  London, 
and  became  a  member  of  a  soientifii^  coterie 
there.  On  the  incorporation  of  the  Royal 
Society  (1662),  which  in  part  was  inspired  by  an 
early  work  of  his.  Petty  was  knighted.  He 
devoted  much  time  to  mechanical  inventions, 
among  them  "a  wheel  to  ride  upon"  and  a 
double-kocled  vessel.  Both  Evelyn  and  Pepys 
speak  in  high  praise  of  his  versatility. 

Of  his  writings  the  larger  number  deal  with 


questions  of  political  economy.  He  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  statistical  bureau, 
and  himself  flTote  a  number  of  essays  in  Polit- 
ical. Arithmctick.  In  1662  he  wrote  a  Treatise 
of  Taxes  and  Contributions,  which  gives  a  correct 
account  of  the  origin  of  wealth.  In  the  field  of 
education,  his  most  interesting  work  is  the 
Advice  of  W.  P.  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib,  for  the 
Advancement  of  some  particular  Parts  of  Learn- 
ing, written  in  1647-1648.  It  consists  of  four 
parts.  The  first  commends  Hartlib's  pro- 
posed Office  of  Puhlicke  Addresses,  a  central 
bureau  of  information,  research,  and  compila- 
tion of  bibliographies.  Various  departments 
are  described  and  in  their  comprehensiveness 
recall  Bacon's  New  Atlantis.  The  "Gymna- 
sium Mechanicum  or  Colledge  of  Tradesmen 
for  the  Advancement  of  all  Mechanical  Arts 
and  Manufactures"  was  to  be  an  institution 
for  the  encouragement  of  workmen  to  perfect 
their  work:  they  were  to  be  granted  free 
dwellings  and  fellowships  to  encourage  them 
in  continuing  at  their  particular  branch.  The 
study  of  pure  science  was  to  be  pursued  at  the 
"  Nosocomium  Academicum,"  a  combination 
of  hospital,  museums  of  different  kinds,  ob- 
servatory, library,  collections,  "  an  Abstract 
of  the  whole  world." 

The  education  of  children  is  dealt  with  in 
the  second  part  of  the  Advice. 

Petty  in  his  comprehensive  view  of  the 
school  does  not  neglect  the  teachers,  and  hopes 
that  "  the  business  of  education  should  not 
be  (as  now)  committed  to  the  worst  and  un- 
worthiest  of  men,  but  ...  be  seriously 
studied  and  practised  by  the  best  and  ablest 
persons."  To  this  end  he  recognizes  the  value 
of  a  study  of  individual  children  and  advises 
"  That  effectual  Courses  bo  taken  to  try  the 
Abilities  of  the  Bodies  and  Minds  of  Children, 
the  strength  of  their  Memory,  inclination  of 
their  Affections  either  to  Vice  or  Vertue,  and 
to  which  of  them  in  particular,  and  withall  to 
alter  what  is  bad  in  them,  and  increase  and 
improve  what  is  good,  applying  all,  whether 
good  or  bad,  to  the  least  Inconvenience  and 
most  Advantage." 

Petty's  Advice  should  bo  classed  with  Mil- 
ton's Tractate  and  Locke's  Thoughts  among 
the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  devel- 
opment of  educational  theory  in  England. 

References:  • — 
Adamson,    J.     W.      Pioneers    of    Modem     Education. 

(Cambridge.    1905.) 
B.\RNARD,    H.      Ameriean   Jonrnnl   of   Education,   Vol. 

XI,  pp.   10!)-208. 
Dictionary  of  National   Biography. 

PHARMACY,  EDUCATION  IN.  —  His- 
toric Development.  —  In  oriUr  to  understand 
the  present  status  of  pharmaceutical  education 
in  this  country,  it  is  necessary  to  recall 
that,  unlike  the  learned  professions,  pharmacy 
is  still  clinging  to  the  api)renticoship  system, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  universally  recognized 
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deterioration  of  the  moclcrn  drug  store  as  an 
educational  factor. 

Though  tlu"  pharmacist  has  liad  his  pre- 
cursors in  antiquity  and  during  the  middle 
ages,  he  traces  his  direct  descent  from  the 
Itahan  ai)othecary  of  the  Renaissance,  wlio 
had  his  professional  birth  in  the  edict  of  1224, 
issued  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  This 
edict  created  the  public  apothecary  and  es- 
tablished his  relation  to  the  i)hysician  and  to 
the  pul)lic.  From  Italy  the  apothecary  crossed 
the  Al])s  into  Germany,  France,  and  England. 
Although  some  of  the  apothecaries  completed 
their  education  at  the  Italian  and  later  at 
other  universities,  the  large  number  were 
trained  exclusively  in  the  shops  of  their 
preceptors.  In  England  they  seem  to  have 
played,  at  least  in  part,  the  r61e  of  assist- 
ants to  physicians,  as  seen  in  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales ;  later  they  entered  into 
serious  competition  with  the  physicians,  and 
since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
have  been  licensed  as  general  medical  practi- 
tioners. Their  place  as  apothecaries,  in  the 
continental  meaning  of  the  term,  was  filled 
by  the  present-day  chemist  and  druggist. 

In  Paris  the  apothecaries  were  organized 
into  a  gild,  first  with  the  wealthy  spicers, 
later  independently  of  them.  As  such  they 
had  charge  of  the  education  and  examination 
of  apprentices.  Shortly  before  the  PVench 
Revolution  the  apothecaries'  gild  of  Paris 
was  reorganized  as  a  college  of  pharmacy,  i.e. 
as  a  corporation  of  the  master  pharmacists. 
Being  thus  proclaimed  as  professional  rather 
than  as  commercial  men,  the  duty  of  the 
proper  education  of  their  apprentices  was 
thereby  made  more  important  than  before. 
However,  the  Revolution  disposed  of  all 
special  privileges.  Since  then  the  education 
of  the  prospective  pharmacist  has  been  regu- 
lated by  the  state. 

In  Germany,  where  the  system  of  conces- 
sions of  apothecary  shops  was  continued  after 
the  political  and  economic  reorganization 
that  followed  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  appren- 
ticeship was  taken  very  seriously.  The  apothe- 
cary shop  served  not  only  as  a  means  of  edu- 
cating the  pharmaceutical  apprentice,  but, 
before  the  days  of  Liebig's  laboratory  at 
Giessen,  also  as  almost  the  only  means  of  ac- 
quiring a  practical  knowledge  of  chemistry. 
Hence  Liebig,  although  he  wanted  to  become 
a  chemist,  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
apothccar}^  shop  at  Heppenheim.  Indeed, 
it  would  seem  that  Trommsdorff's  private 
school,  maintained  in  connection  with  his 
apothecary  shop  at  Erfurt,  must  have  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  laboratory  instruction  to 
Liebig. 

In  England  the  development  of  pharmacy 
was  hampered  not  only  by  commercial,  but  by 
medical  tendencies.  Among  the  small  traders 
on  Chepe  Street,  London,  were  the  spicers 
and  pepperers,  the  latter  being  organized  into 


a  gild  as  early  as  IISO.  Out  of  these  devel- 
oped the  grocers,  the  sellers  en  gro.t,  who  re- 
ceived their  first  charter  in  1429.  On  them 
were  conferred  the  charge  of  the  king's  beam, 
the  exclusive  power  of  garbling  drugs,  spices, 
and  imported  merchandise,  and  the  duty  of 
examining  the  drugs  and  medicinal  wares  sold 
by  the  apothecaries. 

The  earliest  apothecaries  in  England  appear 
to  have  come  from  France  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Not  satisfied  with  the  mere  prepara- 
tion of  medicaments,  they  soon  indulged  in 
medical  practice.  Their  charter  of  1617  freed 
them  from  their  old  enemies,  the  grocers,  but 
their  medical  practice  Ijrought  them  into  con- 
flict with  the  College  of  Physicians  incorpo- 
rated in  1511.  After  a  long  (piarrel,  in  which 
even  men  of  letters  took  i>art,  the  apothecaries 
came  out  victorious  in  1703,  since  which  time 
they  have  been  recognized  in  England  as  medi- 
cal practitioners.  Preferring  the  keeping  of 
shop  to  medical  practice,  some  of  the  assistants 
of  apothecaries,  as  well  as  others,  developed 
into  druggists  proper,  such  as  was  Drugger, 
one  of  the  characters  of  Jonson's  Alchemist. 
Conflict  between  these  and  the  apothecaries 
over  the  recommendation  of  medicines  for  the 
sake  of  gain,  led  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  in 
1842,  which  was  given  power  to  control  its  own 
educational  policy. 

Such  a  development,  coupled  with  the  gen- 
eral laissez  faire  policy  of  England,  could  not 
produce  a  highly  developed  calling  of  the 
pharmacist.  'The  chemist  in  England,  as 
Liebig  wrote  to  his  friend  Woehler  in  the  fifties 
of  the  past  century,  is  not  a  chemist  but  an 
apothecary.  Yet  according  to  English  laws, 
the  apothecary  is  a  general  medical  practi- 
tioner, not  an  apothecary  or  pharmacist  in 
the  continental  sense  of  the  word. 

United  States.  —  Although  the  colonies  and 
the  original  thirteen  United  States  obtained 
such  meager  pharmaceutical  literature  as  was 
available  to  them  almost  entirely  from  Great 
Britain,  the  idea  of  organizing  local  colleges 
appears  to  have  been  taken  from  France. 
Thus,  when  the  L^niversity  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1821  took  steps  to  improve  the  educational 
status  of  the  local  apothecaries,  some  of  the 
Philadelphia  druggists  resented  this  as  inter- 
ference, and  organized  a  college  of  pharmacy, 
i.e.  a  corporation  of  local  druggists.  One  of 
the  objects  of  this  body  was  to  provide  more 
systematic  instruction  than  could  be  offered 
to  apprentices  in  the  exacting  occupation 
of  drug-store  life.  Evening  lectures  during 
the  winter  were  provided  and  a  "  school  " 
was  started  by  the  college. 

The  other  larger  cities  followed  the  example 
of  Philadelphia  in  the  organization  of  some 
of  the  more  ambitious  local  druggists  as  col- 
leges of  iiharmacy,  viz.  Boston  in  1S23,  New 
York  in  1S2!),  New  Orleans  in  1838,  Baltimore 
in  1841,  Cincinnati  in  1850,  Chicago  in  1859, 
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St.  Louis  in  1864,  Mobile  in  1866.  But 
whereas  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
macy began  its  educational  activities  almost 
immediately,  the  Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy,  although  the  second  to  effect  or- 
ganization, did  not  seriously  assume  its  edu- 
cational obligations  until  1868. 

As  already  pointed  out,  these  colleges  of  phar- 
macy were  corporations  of  local  druggists  or- 
ganized for  general  professional  purposes. 
Incidentally  most  of  them  provided  more  or 
less  regular  courses  of  evening  lectures  for  the 
benefit  of  their  apprentices,  and  later  for  such 
others  from  a  distance  as  did  not  enjoy 
similar  advantages  at  home.  An  attempt 
to  foster  pharmaceutical  education  by  means 
of  a  conference  of  delegates  of  the  colleges  — 
not  of  the  faculties  of  their  schools,  it  should 
be  noted  —  was  made  between  the  years  of 
1870  and  1882,  but  failed.  During  this 
period  six  new  colleges  were  organized,  viz. 
those  of  Louisville  (1870),  San  Francisco 
(1872),  Washington  (1872),  Pittsburg  (1878), 
Albany  (1881),  Cleveland  (1882). 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  state  uni- 
versities of  the  old  Northwest  Territory  be- 
gan their  period  of  phenomenal  development. 
The  University  of  Michigan,  which  had  given 
pharmaceutical  instruction  since  1868,  reor- 
ganized this  department  in  1876.  Wisconsin 
followed  in  1883,  Indiana  in  1884,  Ohio  in 
1885,  Illinois  in  1887  (since  abandoned  for 
an  affiliation  with  the  Chicago  College  of  Phar- 
macy). Since  then  many  states  west  of  the 
Mississippi  have  offered  similar  courses  of 
instruction.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  endowment 
or  other  support,  the  older  colleges  had  to 
restrict  their  required  instruction  to  lectures 
and  occasional  quizzes.  With  the  state  uni- 
versities, the  laboratory  at  once  took  its  place 
as  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  impart- 
ing instruction  in  the  basal  sciences  and  their 
pharmaceutical  application. 

The  fourth  period  is  that  of  the  second  confer- 
ence, the  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Fac- 
ulties, organized  in  1900.  Of  possibly  more 
than  eighty  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
thirty-two  belonged  to  this  conference  in  1910. 
Its  standards  are  still  very  low,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  until  favore<l  by  legisla- 
tion, the  older  eastern  colleges  had  no  entrance 
requirements  whatever.  Although  a  prereq- 
uisite law  has  been  in  force  in  the  state  of  New 
York  since  1905,  the  minimum  number  of  hours 
of  instruction  demanded  by  the  Department 
of  Education  does  not  yet  exceed  1200  hours, 
about  one  half  of  which  must  be  laboratory 
work.  The  state  universities  demand  about 
twice  this  amount  in  their  two-year  courses. 
Based  on  one  year  of  high-school  work  as  a 
general  preparation,  and  in  many  states  not 
even  that,  pharmaceutical  education  in  this 
country  has  still  mucli  to  strive  for. 

In  order  to  appreciate  why  such  a  low 
standard  prevails  in  spite  of  the  desire  of  many 


an  institution  to  raise  the  standard,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  know  that  the  state  boards  of  phar- 
macy, and  not  the  educational  institutions,  are 
the  controlling  factor.  Since  about  1S75  the 
practice  of  pharmacy  has  been  controlled  in 
one  state  after  another  by  legislation.  These 
state  pharmacy  laws  have  created  state  boards 
which  pass  upon  the  qualification  of  candidates 
for  registration.  As  a  rule,  two  classes  of 
pharmaceutical  practitioners  are  recognized 
by  these  laws:  first,  the  registered  pharmacist, 
who  enjoys  full  privileges  in  the  practice  of  his 
calling;  and  second,  the  assistant  pharmacist, 
who  enjoys  limited  privileges  onlJ^  Until 
recently  no  special  schooling  of  any  kind  was 
demanded.  In  addition  to  the  requisite  four 
or  five  years  of  drug-store  experience  demanded 
by  law,  the  prospective  pharmacist  could  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  state  board  examinations 
in  whatever  manner  he  saw  fit.  Quiz  com- 
pends  and  cramming  schools  have  played  an 
important  role  in  this  preparation  for  the  state 
boards.  Correspondence  courses  have  also 
given  some  aid.  Inasmuch  as  in  the  case  of 
failure  a  candidate  can  repeat  ad  libitum  his 
experience  before  the  board,  these  examina- 
tions themselves  have  been  a  farce. 

New  York  was  the  first  state  to  have  a 
pharmacy  law.  About  thirty-five  years  later 
it  became  the  first  state  to  enact  prerequisite 
legislation,  i.e.  legislation  making  graduation 
from  a  recognized  school  a  prerequisite  to  the 
state  board  examination.  Similar  legislation 
will  no  doubt  spread.  Thus  a  minimum  of 
technical  education  will  gradually  be  provided 
for,  but  the  even  more  fundamental  general 
education  is  still  in  a  sad  plight.  Only  a  few 
universities  have  thus  far  been  in  a  position 
to  demand  graduation  from  a  high  school 
or  similar  preparation  as  a  prerequisite  for  a 
course  in  pharmacy. 

In  like  manner  as  the  pharmaceutical  facul- 
ties have  organized  for  conference,  so  the  state 
boards  have  organized  a  National  Association 
of  Boards  of  Pharmacy.  IMueh  good  in  the 
way  of  harmonizing  ideas  and  even  require- 
ments has  already  been  accomplished.  So 
long,  however,  as  these  boards  are  composed 
exclusively,  or  well-nigh  so,  of  retail  druggists, 
much  progress  cannot  be  expected.  The 
several  boards  of  pharmacy,  medicine,  health, 
etc.,  of  a  given  state  will  have  to  be  reorganized 
into  one  board  of  health  and  sanitation,  on 
which  pharmacy  is  represented,  before  any 
radical  change  can  be  expected. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  rather  unfavorable  state 
of  affairs  jirogress  is  being  made.  While  the 
grandeur  of  buildings,  not  infrequently  bur- 
dened by  a  heavy  debt,  is  the  most  striking 
outward  sign,  more  subtle  forces  for  advance- 
ment are  at  work.  In  1802  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  for  the  first  time  offered  a  four- 
years'  course,  on  a  par  with  the  regular  college 
course,  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree.  Since 
then    a    number    of    other    universities    have 
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followed.  Thus,  a  very  difTcrent  ideal  is 
being  held  up  to  the  pharmacy  student.  Even 
graduate  work  is  ix'iuu;  done. 

With  tlie  older  colleKcs,  the  school  work 
was  and  .still  is  sujiijlenientary  to  the  training 
received  by  the  apprentice  in  a  drug  store. 
At  first  certifieate.s  of  attendance  ujjon  lec- 
tures were  given,  later  the  degree  of  graduate 
in  pharmacy  was  conferred.  The  University 
of  Michigan  early  followed  English  practice 
and  gives  the  degree  of  pharmaceutical 
chemist.  Some  institutions  also  gave  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  pharmacy.  A  number 
of  the  eastern  institutions  now  give  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  pharmacy.  The  University  of 
Michigan  first  broke  away  from  the  drug  store 
experience  requirement  for  graduation.  Even 
the  older  colleges  of  the  East  now  olTer  courses 
and  degrees  to  those  who  have  not  had  such 
experience,  but  this  is  not  the  rule.  In  many 
of  the  colleges  of  pharmacy  of  the  larger  cities, 
the  college  work  is  so  arranged  that  the  student 
can  spend  more  than  one  half  of  his  time  in 
the  drug  store  while  attending  college.  All 
of  the  colleges  belonging  to  the  Conference, 
however,  have  abandoned  evening  instruction, 
though  to  a  large  extent  they  still  maintain 
the  character  of  a  Fortbildungs-An.ilaU. 

Germany.  —  In  Germany  a  compromise 
system  also  exists,  but  on  a  much  higher  plane. 
The  apprentice  must  have  passed  the  Ein- 
jdhrig  FrcimUigen  Examcn,  i.e.  he  must  have 
passed  the  U nicr-Sekundn  of  the  Gymnasiimi. 
After  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  he  takea 
the  assistants'  examination  before  a  local 
board.  After  three  years  as  assistant  he  goes 
to  the  university  for  four  semesters  and  then 
presents  himself  to  the  state  board,  consisting 
mostly  of  university  professors,  with  one  or 
more  Apolheker.  Not  a  few  German  phar- 
macists, however,  have  completed  the  entire 
course  of  the  Gymnasium,  have  continued  their 
university  studies  after  the  Staatsexamen,  and 
have  taken  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 

France.  — While  Germany  recognizes  a 
second  class  of  pharmaceutical  practitioners, 
viz.  the  Drogist,  France  has  abolished  its  second- 
class  pharmacists  as  well  as  the  former  herbal- 
ist, and  now  recognizes  but  one  class,  viz.  the 
pharmacist  of  the  first  class.  Although  the 
apprenticesliip  still  plays  a  role  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  French  pharmacist,  only  such 
pharmacies  may  now  accept  apprentices  as  are 
licensed  for  this  purpose  by  the  Superior 
School  of  Pharmacy.  The  Paris  school  is  a 
part  of  the  Universty  of  Paris  and  gives  a 
three  years'  course  for  pharmacicn,  and  four 
years  for  pharmacicn  supericure.  Like  many 
a  German  Apothcker,  so  not  a  few  French 
pharrnaciens  a  prcmidre  classe  continue  their 
university  studies  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  pharmacy,  which  in  France  is  in  every  way 
the  equivalent  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy. (See  France,  Education  in,  under 
Higher  Education.) 


England.  — As  already  indicated,  in  England 
the  examination  of  the  Chemist  and  Druggist 
has  been  the  sjiecial  privilege  of  th(^  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  of  (Jreat  Britain  since  1S68. 
This  society  maintains  a  school  in  Hloomsbury 
Scjuare.  .Still,  most  of  the  candidates  for  this 
(li|)loma  attend  other  schools.  The  course 
for  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  at  Bloomsbury 
Scpiare  covers  one  year.  A  second  year  is 
olTered  for  those  who  aspire  to  the  honors  of 
Pharmaceuti("il  Chemist.  A  movement  is  on 
foot  to  imjirove  the  educational  status  of  the 
]5ritish  pharmacist.  One  suggestion  looks 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  five-year  cur- 
riculum, or  more  correctly  an  apprenticeship 
of  five  years,  supplemented  by  systematic 
science  courses  in  the  technical  schools  eon- 
ducted  by  the  county  committees  or  boards. 
So  long  as  the  education  of  the  future  pharma- 
cist is  a  si)ecial  i)rivilege  rather  than  a  public 
duty,  no  fundamental  reforms  can  be  expected. 
Recently  some  of  the  newer  universities  have 
taken  up  the  subject  of  pharmaceutical  edu- 
cation neglected  by  the  older  ones.  With 
these  may  rest  the  higher  development  of 
pharmaceutical  education  in  Great  Britain. 

Other  Countries.  —  In  Austria,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  also  in  Russia, 
pharmaceutical  education  follows,  more  or  less, 
along  German  lines.  The  other  Romance 
countries  follow  France  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability.  E.  K. 

References:  — 

American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties.  Pro- 
ceedings. 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Proceeding.'^,  Sec- 
tion on  Education  and  Legislation  ;    since  1.SS8. 

Centennaire  de  V kcole  superieure  de  Pharmacie  de  Paris. 
(Paris,  190.'!.) 

Druggists'  Circular.  Fiftieth  anniversary  number  con- 
tains a  detailed  account  of  the  development  of 
pharmaceutical  education  in  this  country.  (New 
York,  1907.) 

Larousse,  p.  Grand  Diciionnaire  universelle  du 
XIX'      Siicle,      s.vv.       Pharmacie;      Pharmacicn. 

Minerva,  Handbuch  der  gelehrlen  Welt.  (Strassburg, 
1911.) 

New  York  State,  Education  Department,  Handbook 
11.  deals  with  laws,  rules,  and  information  on  the 
subject   in   the    United  States. 

Pharmazeutischer  Kalender,  gives  the  courses  of 
lectures,  etc.,  in  the  German  universities  for  phar- 
macy students.      (Berlin,  annual.) 

Realenzyklopedie  der  gesamlen  Pharmazie,  s.v.  Apolhe- 
kcngesetzgehung. 

Taylor,  H.  L.  The  Practice  of  Pharmacologj'  in 
Europe.  Midland  Druggist  and  Pharmaceutical 
Review,   1911.      (Columbus,  O.) 

WlLBERT,  M.  I.  Pharmaceutical  Degrees.  Am.  Jour. 
Pharm.  Vol.  L  XXVII.  1905.  p.  21.5;  also. 
Am.  D.  and  Pharm.  Record,  Vol.  XLVII,  Sept. 
23,  1905,  pp.  234  if. 

PHELPS,      ALMIRA     HART     LINCOLN 

(1793-1SJS4:).  —  I'iunecr  in  the  movement  for 
the  higher  education  of  women  and  author 
of  many  science  textbooks;  was  educated  in 
the  Berlin  (Conn.)  Academy  and  studied 
botany,  geology,  and  chemistry  privately 
under    Professor    Amos    Eaton    (q.v.)    of    the 
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Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy. 
She  taught  in  the  district  schools  of  Connecti- 
cut, was  instructor  of  science  in  academies 
at  Berlin,  Conn.,  Pittsficld,  Mass.,  and  Sandy 
Hill,  N.Y.  For  several  years  she  was  an 
instructor  in  the  Female  Institute  at  Troy, 
N.Y.,  conducted  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  Emma 
Willard  {q.v.).  She  was  later  principal  of  a 
school  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  her  last  work 
was  as  principal  of  the  Patapasco  Institute 
at  Ellicott's  Mill,  Md.,  where  she  trained 
many  distinguished  women  teachers.  She 
was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  scientific  vs. 
the  classical  and  literary  education  for  women; 
and  she  was  the  second  woman  (Professor 
Maria  Mitchell  was  the  first)  to  be  elected  to 
membership  in  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  {q.v.}-  Her 
publications  are  numerous;  Lectures  on  Botany 
(1828),  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  {182Q),  Botany 
for  Beginners  (1833),  Female  Student  (1833), 
Geology  for  Beginners  (1834),  Chemistry  for 
Beginners  (1835),  Lectures  on  Natural  Phi- 
losophy (1836),  Natural  Philosophy  for  Beginners 
(1836),  Lectures  on  Chemistry  (1837),  and 
Hours  with  my  Pupils  (1858).  With  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Willard,  she  translated  from  the 
French  (1834)  Mme.  Necker  de  Saussure's 
(q.v.)  Progressive  Education.  She  wrote  many 
papers  on  the  higher  education  of  women, 
several  of  which  were  translated  into  French; 
and  she  was  active  in  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education  (q.v.). 

W.  S.  M. 
Reference:  — 
Baenabd,  H.  Almira  Lincoln  Phelps.     American  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  611-617. 

PHENOMENALISM. —  A  name  given  to 
two  different  types  of  philosophy.  Accord- 
ing to  one  theory,  what  we  know  is  simply 
the  appearances  of  real  things,  these  appear- 
ances consisting  of  the  impressions  which  they 
make  upon  the  mind.  This  view  includes 
within  itself  many  philosophies  otherwise 
diverse  from  one  another.  Kantian  phenom- 
enalism, for  example,  is  distinguished  by  the 
emphasis  which  it  lays  upon  the  synthetic 
activity  of  a  priori  powers  of  the  mind  in  trans- 
forming passive  impressions  into  objects  con- 
cerning which  universal  judgments  arc  possible. 
Speiiccrian  phenomenalism  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  unknowable  things-in-theniselves 
have  gradually  molded  the  mind,  through 
heredity,  in  the  long-continued  evolutionary 
process,  so  that  the  impressions  made  upon  it 
arrange  themselves  in  modes  which  somehow 
parallel  the  relations  of  things-in-themselves. 
The  other  type  of  phenomenalism  is  radical.  It 
holds  that  there  arc  no  things-in-themselves 
back  of  the  phenomena  and  causing  them,  but 
things  are  what  they  are  known  to  be.  Shad- 
worth  Hodgson  in  England  and  Renouvier  in 
France  are  the  best  known  modern  rei)resenta- 
tives    of    this    kind    of    phenomenalism.     Its 


influence  in  developing  the  radical  empiricism 
of  James  was  considerable.  J.  D. 

PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EX- 
POSITION.—  See      Expositions,      Interna- 

TION.VL,    AND  EDUCATION. 

PHILADELPHIA,  CITY  OF.  —  The  chief 
city  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
third  city  in  size  in  the  United  States.  Its 
population  in  1910  was  1,549,008,  which  was 
about  one  fifth  of  the  total  population  of  the 
state. 

Educational  History.  —  The  colonial  his- 
tory of  education  in  Philadelphia  has  been 
traced,  under  the  history  of  education  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  (q.v.).  Private  and 
denominational  schools  were  established  from 
time  to  time,  and  these  supplied  the  educational 
needs  of  the  citv  until  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  state  laws  of  1802  and  1809  provided  for 
the  organization  of  pauper  schools,  but  not 
much  was  accomplished  in  the  city  under  it. 
Under  a  supplement  to  the  1809  law,  secured 
in  1812,  the  county  commissioners  and  the 
councils  were  enabled  to  organize  a  few  schools. 
In  1814  the  "  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Public  Economy  "  was  organized, 
with  Roberts  Vaux  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  public  schools.  In  1817  a  num- 
ber of  schools  after  the  Lancasterian  plan  were 
opened  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1818,  as  an 
outcome  of  agitation,  the  legislature  organized 
the  county  of  Philadelphia  as  the  First  School 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  provided  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  city  at  public 
expense.  The  city  was  divided  into  school 
districts ;  directors  were  appointed,  one  for  each 
section,  to  be  known  as  the  Board  of  School 
Controllers.  The  beginnings  of  the  dual  con- 
trol, which  so  long  continued,  were  here  made 
by  giving  the  appointment  of  teachers  to  the 
directors  for  each  section.  The  schools  were 
open  only  to  indigents.  A  model  school, 
under  Joseph  Lancaster  himself,  was  opened 
in  1818  for  the  training  of  teachers.  In 
1827-1828  three  Infant  School  Societies  were 
organized  in  Philadelphia,  and  by  1830  some 
ten  such  schools  were  in  existence  in  the  city. 
In  1832  the  Controllers  opened  an  Infant 
Model  School  for  the  training  of  teachers  for 
the  Infant  Schools,  and  in  1837  thirty  primary 
schools,  under  the  charge  of  women  teachers, 
were  established  as  a  result  of  the  movement. 
The  model  school  lapsed  and  became  a  gram- 
mar school  after  four  years,  and  the  real  city 
normal  school  was  not  established  until   1848. 

In  1827  "  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Public  Schools  "  was  organized,  and  this 
Society  undertook  to  agitate  for  a  better 
public"  school  law.  The  state  law  of  1834, 
establishing  a  general  system  of  common 
schools  (see  Pennsylvania,  Statk  of),  was  in 
l)arl  the  result  of  the  work  of  this  Society. 
The  revised  law  of  1830,  which  really  cstab- 
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lished  the  system,  contaiiioil  two  provisions 
of  special  interest  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Hy  the  first,  the  IJoard  of  ('ontrollers  of  the 
Public  Schools  were  authorized  to  establish  a 
central  hifiih  school,  and  by  the  second,  the 
oblifjatory  use  of  the  Lancastcrian  system  and 
the  limitation  of  the  schools  to  indigents 
were  withdrawn.  The  central  hiRh  school  was 
opened  in  1S3,S.  This  was  followed,  in  1S4S, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  (Jirls'  111^11  and 
Normal  School,  the  first  city  normal  school 
in   the  United   States. 

In  1854  the  Consolidation  Act  combined 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  an- 
nexed a  number  of  suburban  towns.  For  each 
of  these  a  new  sectional  board  was  created, 
and  local  or  sectional  interest  now  attained 
new  importance.  Gradually  increasing  with 
the  growth  of  the  city,  there  were  31  sec- 
tional boards  with  403  members  by  ISSO,  34 
sectional  boards  with  455  nuunbers  by  1889, 
41  sectional  boards  with  533  members  by  1900, 
and  43  sectional  boards  with  559  members  by 
1905.  In  that  year  the  law  was  revised;  the 
old  Bcwrd  was  legislated  oiit  of  office,  a  Board 
of  Education  of  21,  appointed  from  the  city 
at  large  by  the  judges,  took  their  jilace,  and 
the  local  boards,  while  continued,  had  their 
powers  materially  curtailed.  The  new  Penn- 
sylvania school  code  of  1911  made  still  further 
changes. 

Present  School  System.  —  The  control  of 
the  schools  of  the  city  is  vested  in  a  Board  of 
Public  Education  of  fifteen,  appointed  by  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the 
city,  and  for  six-year  terms.  One  third  go 
out  of  office  each  bicnnium.  For  each  of  the 
municipal  wards  of  the  city  a  Board  of  School 
Visitors  of  seven  members  is  elected,  for  four- 
year  terms,  approximately  one  half  going  out 
of  office  each  biennium.  The  members  of 
these  Boards  of  School  Visitors  are  paid  $25 
(formerly  $100)  a  year,  are  required  to  visit 
the  schools  every  three  months  and  inspect 
them,  and  to  make  reports  as  to  their  inspec- 
tion and  as  to  the  needs  of  their  district  to 
the  Board  of  Public  Education.  They  may 
also  appoint  the  janitors  for  the  elementary 
schools  of  their  ward.  The  City  Controller 
is  elected  as  controller  for  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  approves  all  orders  on  the  school 
treasurer,  certifies  to  all  contracts  made,  and 
keeps  a  record  of  the  budget  and  funds  of  the 
Board.  A  Secretary  is  elected  from  outside 
the  Board,  while  the  City  Treasurer  acts  as 
treasurer  for  the  Board.  The  Board  also 
elects  a  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  a  Super- 
intendent of  Supplies,  and  a  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  The  Board  of  Education  defines  the 
general  policies  of  the  school  system,  enacts 
all  necessary  legislation,  determines  the  tax 
levy  and  directs  expenditures,  appoints 
teachers  and  other  employes,  and  determines 
the  qualifications  and  salaries  of  all  employes. 
The  supervision  of  the  school  system  is  vested 


in  the  Sui)crintcndent  of  Schools,  the  a.ssociate 
superintendents,  and  the  assistant  (or  district) 
superintendents.  The  supt^rvision  of  instruc- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  the  school  principals 
and  of  the  assi.stant  superintendents.  The 
Board  nuiy  appoint  a  board  of  city  examiners, 
on  nomination  of  t  he  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
to  examine  teachers  for  the  city,  and  of  this 
board  the  Sui)erintendent  ia  ex  njjicio  chair- 
man. The  Sui>erintendent  of  Buildings  must 
be  an  architect  or  an  engineer,  and  he  has 
charge  of  the  building,  repair,  and  maintenance 
of  all  school  buildings.  He  ai)points  all  of 
his  a.ssistants,  and  all  janitors,  except  for  the 
elementary  ward  schools,  and  may  remove 
even  these  for  cause.  The  Superintendent  of 
Supplies  makes  all  purchases  of  sup{)lies  and 
books,  and  attends  to  their  distribution.  The 
Board  may  levy  an  annual  city  tax  of  not  less 
then  five  nor  more  than  six  mills,  for  all  main- 
tenance purposes.  They  may  also  issue  bonds 
for  sites,  buildings,  or  debts,  uj)  to  a  total 
of  7  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
city.  If  the  school  debt  is  less  than  2  per  cent, 
the  Board  may  borrow  money  on  notes,  up 
to  5  of  1  per  cent.  They  may  also  designate 
any  bank  as  a  depository  for  the  school  funds. 
The  school  system  of  the  city  contains  a 
large  number  of  different  types  of  schools, 
adapting  it  to  the  needs  of  a  large  and  cos- 
mopolitan city.  A  city  normal  school,  with 
a  three-years'  course  beyond  the  high  school ; 
the  central  high  school  for  boys,  with  a  School 
of  Pedagogy  as  an  adjunct;  two  high  schools 
for  girls,  one  of  which  is  a  vocational  high 
school;  three  manuid  training  high  schools; 
one  day  and  two  evening  trade  schools;  a 
number  of  district  high  schools,  in  part  as 
branches  of  the  above;  evening  high  schools 
and  trade-school  classes  in  nearly  all  of  the 
higher  schools;  a  number  of  special  dis'ci- 
plinary  and  special  backward  classes;  day  and 
evening  elementary  schools;  evening  schools 
for  aliens;  kindergartens;  an  industrial  art 
school;  many  playgrounds;  school  gardens; 
open-air  schools;  public  lectures;  and  much 
special  in.struction  indicate  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  city's  school  system.  In  1910 
the  system  required  4609  teachers  and  super- 
visory officers,  and  enrolled  175,549  pupils. 
The  total  value  of  all  school  propertv  emjiloved 
in  1910  was  $20,632,030,  and  the  total  'ex- 
penditures for  all  purposes  $8,242,218. 

E.  P.  C. 
References:  — 
An.  Ripls.   of  lite  Bd.  of  Puhl.  Educ.   of  the    1st  Sch. 

Dist.  of  Pa.,   1818  to  date. 
An.    Repts.   Supl.   Puhl.    Schs.   of  Phil.,  1884   to  date. 
Edmonds,   F.  S.      History  of  llw   Centml    High  School 

of  Philadelphia.      (Philadelphia,  19(12.) 
WicKERsH.^M,   .1.   P.      History  of    Education  in   Penn- 
sylvania.    (Philadelphia,   1S86.) 

PHILADELPHIA.  INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  AT.  — See 
International  Conguesses   of   Education. 
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PHILANTHROPINISM.  —  A  movement 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  Philanthro- 
pinum  estabhshed  at  Dessau  by  Basedow  (q.v.), 
in  1774.  The  term  denotes  the  humani- 
tarian tendency  which  inspired  the  movement. 
Few  educational  institutions  have  had  such 
immediate  influence.  The  movement  was 
strong  enough  to  attract  and  hold  the  interest 
of  men  in  all  ranks  of  life  and  of  divergent 
religions  and  philosophical  views.  The  Phil- 
anthropinum  was  the  first  school  which  was 
established  under  the  impulse  given  by  Rous- 
seau's Emile.  It  aimed  to  train  up  citizens 
of  the  world,  men  who  recognized  the  commun- 
ity of  interest  among  all  human  beings.  Rich 
and  poor  boys  were  taught  together;  distinc- 
tions of  religion  were  not  recognized;  manual 
and  industrial  work  was  introduced  for  social 
as  much  as  educational  reasons.  The  vernacu- 
lar was  emphasized  as  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion. Things  were  placed  before  words,  and 
if  objects  could  not  be  obtained,  pictures  and 
illustrations  were  used.  Grammar  was  given 
a  secondary  place  and  languages  were  taught 
by  improved  methods.  Everything  was  done 
to  make  learning  attractive  and  experience  as 
broad  as  possible.  Special  attention  was 
given  to  physical  exercise,  health,  and  diet. 
Among  ardent  supporters  were  Kant,  Les- 
sing,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  Iselin,  Von  Rochow. 
But  there  were  opponents,  too;  mainly  the- 
ologians and  old  teachers.  Basedow  himself 
was  assisted  by  Wolke,  Simon,  Schweighauser, 
Campe,  Trapp,  Salzmann.  The  Philanlhro- 
pinum  at  Dessau  continued  from  1776  to 
1793,  but  Basedow  was  not  director  throughout 
that  period.  Campe  (q.v.)  opened  a  similar 
institution  at  Trittow,  near  Hamburg,  in 
1777,  and  was  succeeded  in  17S3  by  Trapp 
(q.v.),  who  had  been  professor  of  pedagogy  at 
Halle  (1777-1783).  In  1781  Salzmann  {q.v.) 
established  with  the  favor  of  Ernest  II  of 
Saxe-Gotha  a  Philanthropinum  at  Schnepfen- 
thal  which  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 
Outside  Germany  the  influence  of  Philan- 
Ihropinism  was  strongest  in  Switzerland.  In 
1774  Charles  Ulysse  de  Salis  transferred  to 
his  castle  at  Marschlins  in  Grisons  a  school 
which  had  been  established  in  1761  by  Martin 
Planta.  Karl  Friedrich  Bahrdt  was  placed 
in  charge,  but  left  in  1776  to  open  a  Philan- 
thropinum at  Heidesheim.  Another  school 
of  this  type  was  oi)ened  by  J.  B.  de  Tscharncr 
at  Jenins  in  the  same  district  and  transferred 
to  Ileichenau  in  1796  where  it  met  with  great 
success  under   II.   Zschokke. 

The  Philanthropinistic  movement  was  as 
influential  as  the  Pcstalozzian  in  drawing  at- 
tention to  existing  defects  in  education  and 
in  leading  to  salutory  reforms.  A  large  body 
of  literature  was  inspired  l)y  it;  Campe's 
Allgemeine  Revision  de.s-  gc.sammten  Schul-  und 
Erziehung.swe.sen  in  sixteen  volumes,  and  his 
Braunachtveigincher  Journal,  and  Trapji's  Vtr- 
such  einer  Pddagogih  may  be  mentioned.     In 


another  direction  the  new  attitude  to  children 
led  to  a  large  number  of  books  written  for 
children  by  Campe,  Salzmann,  and  others. 

See  Basedow;  C.\mpe;  Gutsmuths;  Salz- 
mann. 

References:  — 

Monroe,    P.      Textbook   of  the    History   of   Education. 

(New  York,  1910.) 
ScHMiD,    K.    A.      Encyklopddie   des   gesammten    Erzie- 

hungs-    und    Unterrichtswesens,    s.v.    Philanihropi- 

nism  us. 
Geschichte  der  Erziehung,  Vol.  IV,  Pt.  2.      (Stuttgart, 

1S9S.) 

PHILANTHROPY,        EDUCATIONAL.  — 

The  custom  of  giving  for  educational  purposes 
is  one  of  long  standing  and  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. It  finds  numerous  illustrations  in  the 
classical  period  and,  as  connected  with  the 
church,  became  widespread  and  of  fundamental 
significance  during  the  late  medieval  cen- 
turies. Following  the  Reformation,  there 
was  a  marked  decline  in  this  custom,  but 
there  were  periods  in  English  educational  his- 
tory wherein  charitable  gifts  for  education 
again  became  very  general,  first  through  the 
interest  of  dissenting  bodies  in  developing 
higher  educational  interests  of  their  own  and 
later  through  the  interest  of  the  established 
church  in  building  up  an  elementary  school 
system,  the  so-called  charity  schools  iq.v.). 
The  entire  historical  phase  of  this  topic  of 
educational  philanthropy  is  presented  under 
the  caption  Endowments  (q.v.).  But  it  seems 
quite  evident  that  the  existence  of  an  estab- 
lished church  and  the  growth  of  state  subsi- 
dized or  supported  school  systems,  first  on  the 
continent  and  later  in  England,  has  resulted 
in  the  atrophy  of  this  significant  social  cus- 
tom. In  America,  owing  partly  to  the  absence 
of  an  established  church  and,  even  when  local 
or  general  governmental  support  of  education 
became  general,  partly  to  the  fact  that  such 
support  awaited  the  initiative  and  cooperation 
of  the  people  themselves,  private  philanthropy 
has  played  a  very  large  part  in  the  develop- 
ment  of   the   entire   educational   system. 

At  present  the  extent  of  private  philanthropy 
for  educational  purposes  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  phenomena  in  American  life,  and 
certainly  when  compared  with  conditions  in 
other  countries  one  of  the  most  significant 
features  of  the  educational  system.  In  1910 
22  per  cent  of  the  entire  income  of  the  602 
universities,  colleges,  and  technological  schools 
reporting  to  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  cani(>  by  way  of  benefaction,  in 
amounts  ranging  from  sums  of  a  few  dollars 
to  over  a  million;  and  over  52  per  cent  of 
these  gifts  was  applied  as  permanent  endow- 
ment funds.  Five  hundred  and  tliirteen  of 
tiiese  institutions  are  controlled  by  private 
corporations  and  eighty-nine  by  city,  state,  or 
nation.  Tiiese  facts  alone  point  to  the  present 
significance  of  philantliroi)y  in  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States. 
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I)i)ul)tlcss  the  satnc  instinct,  funihuncnlal 
to  ^rdup  life  in  general,  whieh  ])r()nii)(s  the 
lumihlest  nuui  to  relieve  his  brother  in  dis- 
tress, is  finding  here  in  man's  higher  intellec- 
tual aspirations  a  suitable  interest  for  the 
bestowal  of  charity.  The  one  tyi)e  of  giving 
is  |)roini)te(l  by  innnediat(>  needs,  and  seeks 
only  to  conserve;  tlu^  other  by  remote  needs, 
and  looks  toward  progress.  If  the  one  is 
socially  negative  the  other  is  as  distinctly 
positive.  .\nd  regardless  of  the  theories  of 
Turgot,  Adam  8niith,  Ilobhouse,  and  others, 
that  the  "  dead  hand  "  jxilicy  in  education  is 
inimical  to  progress  (see  I'^xoowme.nts),  yet, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  diagrams,  gifts 
and  be(|uests  have  played  and  are  i)laying  no 
small  jiart  in  making  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning  what  they  are.  Tiic  following 
chart,  including  the  602  institutions  referred 
to  above,  will  intlicate,  so  far  as  luimbers  of 
schools  can  indicate,  the  part  which  ])hilaii- 
thropy  has  played  in  establishing  colleges  and 
universities  from  the  beginning  down  to  1910. 


The  simi)le  gifts  of  "  sheep,  cotton  cloth 
worth  nine  shillings,  a  pewter  flagon  worth 
t(ui,  and  such  silver  goods  as  fruit  dishes, 
silver  spoons  and  jugs,"  recorder]  among 
Harvard's  early  receipts  do  not  seem  to  fore- 
tell the  millions  in  stocks,  bonds,  and  real 
estate  which  arc  among  her  more  recent 
gifts.  From  an  analysis  of  gifts  to  educational 
institutions  it  is  clear  that  relative  to  the  total 
annual  inc^ome,  religious  interest  is  on  the 
decline,  and  scientific  interest  is  increasing; 
that  the  (lualifications  of  scholarslnp  arc  re- 
))lacing  those  of  indigence,  that  it  is  a  specific 
rather  than  a  general  educational  interest 
which  i)ronipts  tlie  gift,  and  that  the  number 
of  interests  has  increased  correspondingly  with 
the  number  of  professions  and  callings  that  have 
gradually  been  opened  to  college  graduates. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  gifts  recorded 
in  the  A])pleton  and  International  Yearbooks 
and  the  Worlil'f:  AiiiKinnr  —  gifts  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  and  over,  made  during  the  years 
1893   to    1910  —  will   suggest   the   relation   of 
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The  early  history  of  higher  education  is  a 
very  simple  story,  and  the  extremely  local 
nature  of  our  early  foundations,  such  as  Har- 
vard and  Yale,  which  were  built  for  and  by 
^lassachusetts  and  Connecticut  respectively, 
and  for  j^ears  developed  according  to  their 
neighborhood  interests,  stands  out  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  recent  foundations  of  Chicago 
and  Stanford  Universities,  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution, and  the  General  Education  Board, 
whose  interests  are  at  least  national,  and  which 
are  in  no  sense  products  of  local  causes  and 
conditions.  These  tendencies  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  philanthropic  interests  and  methods 
have  kept  pace  with  our  rapid  development 
in  population,  wealth,  and  business  methods. 


educational  to  other  kinds  of  philanthropy 
in  this  country  during  recent  years.  As  to 
form,  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  slight 
tendency  toward  gifts  rather  than  bequests; 
and  that  education  is  receiving  more  than  half 
of  all  the  gifts. 

The  actual  importance  of  these  gifts  in  the 
support  of  higher  education  is  seen  in  the  dia- 
gram on  page  670,  statistics  for  which  were  com- 
piled from  the  annual  Rrpoiif;  of  tlic  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education.  As  per- 
manent endowment  funds  accumulate,  natu- 
rally income  from  that  source  increases,  con- 
sequently 2'2  per  cent  of  the  total  income  in 
1910  means  much  more  than  a  similar  propor- 
tion in  1871.     Statistics  for  the  past  few  years 
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show  that  about  50  per  cent  of  all  gifts  to 
higher  education  are  applied  as  permanent 
endowment,  over  30  per  cent  goes  to  buildings 
and  improvements,  and  less  than  20  per  cent 
for  current  expenses. 

TOTAL  BENEFACTIONS  TO  THE  U.S. 
fon   FOR  i8  YEARS  (1893— igio) 


Education 

Charities 

Relidious  Purposes 

Museums,  Galleries, 
Public  Improvements 

Libraries 

FORM 
Donations'^ 
Bequests* 


*yodatajor  190i 

Unlike  England,  philanthropy  has  had  little 
to  do  with  elementary  education  in  this  coun- 
try during  its  early  history,  and  save  indirectly 
it  has  done  little  in  later  vears.  The  Pcabody 
Education  Fund  of  S3, 000, 000,  established  in 
1867,  was  used  during  its  first  four  years  in 
starting  city  systems  of  public  schools  in  towns 
and  cities  throughout  the  southern  states, 
then  to  1875  it  was  used  to  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  state  systems  of  public  schools.  Its 
ne.xt  work,  1875  to  1904,  was  to  aid  elementary 
education  indirectly  by  the  training  of  teachers 
and  by  establishing  the  idea  of  state  normal 
schools  throughout  the  south.  The  John  F. 
Slater  fund  of  SI, 000,000,  established  in  1882,  is 
devoted  to  the  training  of  colored  children  in 
industrial  pursuits;  the  Anna  T.  Jeanes 
Foundation  (1908)  of  $1,000,000  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  fostering  of  negro  rural  schools; 
while  the  studies  made  by  the   Russell  Sage 


Foundation  are  indirectly  devoted  to  this  end. 
These  are  a  few  noteworthy  cases  in  recent 
years  but  do  not  suggest  the  educational, 
social,  and  industrial  problems  which  philan- 
thropy sought  to  solve  in  England  through  the 
endowed,  the  charity,  and  the  workhouse 
schools. 

The  problems  of  secondary  education  have 
received  some  attention.     Most  of  the  early 

Total  of  all  of  above  Benefactiona 
Per  cent  of  Total  Given  to  Education 
Per  cent  of  Total  Oiven  to  Charity 
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endowed  and  church  colleges  had  preparatory 
departments,  and  many  such  are  still  main- 
tained.    The   history   of  the  academy  move- 
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mont  is  to  a  large  extent  the  history  of  private 
miinifioonce  in  an  effort  to  solve  some  of  the 
problems  of  secondary  edueation.  Tlie  work 
of  the  CJeneral  lOducation  Hoard  (1902)  was, 
up  to  19()o,  devoted  to  secondary,  rural,  and 
negro   education   in   the   southern   states,   and 
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one  of  its  present  aims  is  the  development  of 
a  system  of  public  high  schools  in  the  south. 
The  experience  of  England  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  government  commis- 
sions for  the  investigation  of  the  influence  of 
the  "  dead  hand  "  in  education,  and  finally 
in  1869  in  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  (q.v.) 
should  have  suggested  to  America  the  wisdom 
of  accepting  the  aid  of  philanthropists  in  edu- 
cation with  due  precaution.  The  early  gifts 
to  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Columbia  were  in  large 
part  direct  to  the  college,  leaving  the  Trustees 
to  apply  them  as  they  saw  fit.  Yet  the  early 
Presidents  of  Yale  several  times  complained 
that  with  all  the  money  received,  so  much  of 
it  was  given  for  the  development  of  some  par- 
ticular, often  some  new,  line  of  work  that  the 
college  was  very  much  in  need  of  funds.  A 
gift  for  a  new  wing  to  a  hospital  lays  upon 
future  benefactors  the  burden  of  its  support. 
Many  peculiar  and  too  often  unwise  gifts 
have  thus  been  made  in  the  brief  history  of 
American  philanthropy.  Yet,  if  we  take  note 
of  the  modern  methods  in  giving,  there  seems 
to  be  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  forestalling 
some  of  the  misfortunes  which  befell  the  en- 
dowed schools  of  England.  In  1867  George 
Peabody,  probably  through  the  assistance  of 
Robert  C.  Winthroji  of  Boston,  suggested 
a  new  and  important  idea  in  jjhilanthropic 
methods.     With  him  there  not  only  began  a 


new  era  in  respect  to  the  size  of  gifts,  but 
he  attached  no  religious  or  ecclesiastical  con- 
dition to  his  gift.  The  only  conditions  govern- 
ing its  administration  are  general  in  character, 
and  adequate  provision  is  made  for  further 
modifications  as  social  and  educational  changes 
seem  to  warrant.  Since 
this  foundation  there 
have  been  established 
six  others  —  the  John 
F.  Slater  Fund,  the 
Carnegie  Institution, 
the  (Jeneral  Education 
Board,  The  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching, 
the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, and  the  Annie 
T.  Jeanes  Foundation  — 
ranging  in  amounts  from 
one  to  over  §50,000, 000, 
and  in  the  provisions 
for  the  administration 
of  these  funds  and  their 
income  the  ideas  of  Mr. 
Peabody  are  embodied. 
Still  more  recently  (1911) 
are  the  Rockefeller  and 
the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tions chartered  under 
special  acts  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  (For  the 
particular  influence  of 
each  of  the  great  founda- 
tions upon  American  education,  see  articles 
under  their  respective  heads.)  J.  B.  S. 

PHILANTHROPY,  EDUCATIONAL  AS- 
PECTS OF  MODERN.  —  The  earlier  con- 
ce])tions  of  charity  regarded  it  chiefly  from 
two  aspects,  neither  of  which  related  it  to 
educational  work.  It  was  regarded  first  as  a 
means  of  promoting  the  spiritual  development 
of  the  donor,  and  second,  as  the  distribution 
to  unfortunates  of  a  bounty,  prompted  by 
sentiment  and  not  based  on  rational  grounds. 
The  bestowal  of  alms  was  an  event  which  did 
not  relate  itself  in  any  important  way  to  the 
life  history  of  the  donor,  or  to  that  of  the  re- 
cipient. In  the  case  of  the  donor  it  was  a 
distribution  of  a  surplus  by  methods  having 
no  relation  to  those  by  which  the  surplus  was 
accjuired.  In  the  case  of  the  recipient  it 
dealt  with  the  passing  need  which,  presumably, 
no  one  could  have  foreseen,  and  which  it  was 
hoped  would  soon  disappear  through  the 
operation  of  economic  forces,  or  which,  if 
permanent,  would  ix'  cared  for  in  an  elementary 
way  by  the  provisions  of  the  poor  law. 

Later  conceptions  of  charity  try  to  rational- 
ize the  giving  of  relief  of  every  nature;  to 
relate  it  to  the  life  history  both  of  the  donor 
and  of  the  recipient;  to  take  into  accoimt 
fully  the  facts,  both  social  and  individual,  which 
have   resulted   in   the   condition   of   need;    to 
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take  into  account  all  the  important  factors' 
in  the  life  of  the  recipient  and  not  merely  those 
lying  on  the  surface;  and  to  deal  with  present 
need  with  a  view  to  future  efficiency  as  well 
as  to  immediate  relief.  The  donor  also  feels 
increasingly  the  need  of  making  his  benefac- 
tions square  with  all  his  other  social  relations. 
Not  only  must  the  left  hand  know  what  the 
right  hand  does,  but  it  must  he  admitted  frankly 
that  one  and  the  same  mind  directs  both. 
These  points  of  view  having  been  met,  the 
giving  of  charity  in  whatever  form  relates 
itself  directly  and  in  numerous  aspects  to  the 
field  of  education.  The  following  educational 
aspects  of  modern  charity  will  be  considered: 
(1)  training  the  recipient  in  efficiency;  (2) 
social  work  becoming  a  profession;  (3)  popu- 
lar education,  looking  toward  the  removal  of 
some  of  the  individual  causes  of  povertj';  (4) 
research  and  agitation  for  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative reforms;  (5)  education  by  con- 
ferences; (6)  education  by  periodicals. 

(1)  The  larger  and  truer  view  of  the  recipi- 
ent of  charity,  taking  into  account  not  merely 
his  condition  of  need  at  the  moment,  but  his 
social  relations  and  responsibilities,  trying 
to  understand  his  past  and  to  safeguard  his 
future,  leads  necessarily  to  considering  whether 
his  need  is  due  to  fault  or  to  misfortune,  and, 
if  due  to  his  fault,  it  points  to  an  effort  to  re- 
vive, develop,  or  train  whatever  latent  powers 
he  may  have,  in  order  that  he  may  become,  if 
possible,  a  fully  self-supporting  economic  unit. 
The  educational  development,  especially  of 
juvenile  charges,  the  training  of  the  adoles- 
cent in  industry,  and  the  development  of  the 
unused  faculties  on  the  part  of  the  adult  have 
become  a  part  of  all  well-considered  relief 
work. 

(2)  This  conception  of  charity  calls  for  a 
considerable  degree  of  acumen  and  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  to  administer  it.  It  calls  for  specialization 
in  work.  Any  one  can  pass  out  coins  to  beggars 
on  the  street,  but  only  men  of  training  and 
efficiency  can  so  give  relief  as  to  increase  the 
power  of  self-support  and  thus  diminish  the 
future  need  of  relief.  Until  quite  recently 
those  who  had  been  failures  in  some  other  line 
of  work,  or  suffered  from  impaired  health,  or 
lack  of  tact,  or  want  of  energy,  were  regarded 
as  clearly  marked  out  for  the  position  of  almoner 
or  relief  agent.  It  is  now  evident  that  such 
persons  cannot  be  considered  competent  to 
undertake  the  delicate,  difficult,  educational 
problem  of  modern  charity.  In  the  late 
eighties  and  the  early  nineties  a  considerable 
number  of  important  charitable  agencies  in 
the  larger  cities  began  to  look  to  the  colleges 
and  universities  for  trained  men  and  women, 
not  only  as  their  chief  executives,  but  also 
to  fill  the  subordinate  positions.  At  the 
International  Congress  on  Philanthropy,  held 
in  Chicago  in  1893,  the  writer  presented  a  paper 
on    benevolent   work   as   a    profession,    calling 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  charitable  and  correc- 
tional activities  offered  an  attractive  field 
which  college  and  university  men  were  just 
beginning  to  appreciate.  From  about  that 
time  the  number  of  well-trained  men  and  women 
who  chose  the  field  of  social  work  as  a  career 
rapidly  increased.  As  a  result  the  work  of  the 
agencies  choosing  such  executives  became  much 
more  vit.al  and  stimulating,  attracted  much 
more  attention  from  the  communities  in  which 
they  were  placed,  and  brought  into  the  field  of 
discussion  and  action  many  matters  of  civic, 
economic,  social,  and  political  interest  having 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  condition,  needs, 
or  relief  of  the  poor. 

It  had  now  become  evident,  however,  that 
the  graduate  of  a  college  or  university  still 
lacked  much  in  the  way  of  preparation.  The 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York 
City  led  the  way  in  a  further  departure,  the 
establishment  of  a  school  for  the  training  of 
social  workers.  This  school,  organized  as  a 
summer  course  in  1898,  developed  into  a  course 
extending  through  the  usual  school  year  in 
1903-1904,  and  was  greatly  strengthened  by 
an  endowment  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
from  the  late  John  S.  Kennedy  in  1904,  which 
was  increased  to  a  million  dollars  by  a  legacy 
from   Mr.   Kennedy,  received  in   1910. 

Similar  institutions  have  since  been  estab- 
lished in  Chicago,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  and  Phila- 
deli>hia.  The  School  for  Social  Workers  in 
Boston  was  established  in  1903  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  Harvard  University  and 
Simmons  College.  The  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy,  established  in  1903, 
and  the  St.  Louis  School  of  Social  Economy, 
established  in  1901,  are  not  directly  connected 
with  other  educational  institutions,  but  are 
carried  on  in  each  case  by  groups  of  persons 
closely  identified  with  the  leading  agencies 
for  social  betterment.  The  Philadelphia  Train- 
ing School  for  Social  Work  was  estab- 
lished largely  by  those  interested  in  child- 
caring  work  in  that  city.  All  four  of  these 
institutions  are  rapidly  becoming  fully  devel- 
oped professional  schools,  and  social  work 
is  rapidly  gaining  recognition  as  a  trained 
profession. 

(3)  From  the  study  of  the  best  methods  of 
relieving  individuals  and  families,  the  trained 
social  worker  naturally  passed  on  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  ascertaining  and  of  restrain- 
ing some,  at  least,  of  the  great  causes  of  pov- 
erty. The  development  of  medical  and  social 
sciences  has  given  new  and  most  imjiortant 
information  as  to  the  relations  of  disease  to 
poverty,  and  new  and  most  valuable  weai)ons 
for  the  conciuest  of  disease.  The  first  society 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
United  States,  that  in  Pennsylvania,  was  an 
independent  organization.  The  second  or- 
ganized effort  for  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  iierhaps  the  most  effective  and 
far-reaching  agency  of  the  kind  in  existence, 
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is  the  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis appointed  bv  the  Chiirity  Organization 
Society  of  tlu;  City  of  New  York  in  l!l()2.  The 
campaign  for  the  ])revention  of  tuberculosis 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  outside  of  New 
York  City,  has  been  carrietl  on  by  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1S72  for  the  si)ecial  purjjose  of  securing 
the  imiirovenient  of  the  condition  of  public 
charitalile  institutions  and  tiic  administration 
of  public  relief.  The  National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
was  composed  at  the  outset  largely  of  phy- 
sicians, but  included  also  a  group  of  active 
and  efTective  representatives  of  social  work. 
It  is  generally  the  case  throughout  the  United 
States  tliat  state  and  muiiicipal  campaigns 
for  the  prevention  of  tul)erculosis  are  either 
carried  on  by  committees  api)ointed  by  chari- 
table or  relief  societies,  or  that  the  active  work- 
ers in  independent  agencies  for  the  preven- 
tion of  tul)erculosis  are  drawn  from  the  ranks 
of  those  who  have  been  active  in  charitable 
work.  These  campaigns  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis  are.  however,  now  primarily  edu- 
cational. The  tuberculosis  exhibition,  with  its 
accompanying  publicity,  popular  leaflet  and 
popular  lecture  is  practically  a  new  departure 
in  popular  education. 

The  efTectiveness  of  the  exhibition  as  a  factor 
in  popular  education  has  been  developed  by 
charitable  agencies  more  strongly  than  by  any 
other  group.  A  tenement  house  exhibition, 
organized  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
was  the  first  step  in  a  series  of  events  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  a  tenement  house  depart- 
ment in  the  government  of  New  Y'ork  City. 
The  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  in  prose- 
cuting its  movement  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis,  has  sent  popular  exhibitions  to 
the  county  fairs  throughout  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  to  the  State  Fair.  Plans  are  al- 
ready in  hand  for  the  utilization  by  charitable 
agencies  of  this  same  form  of  popular  education 
for  restraining  other  great  causes  of  poverty. 
The  relation  of  intemperance  and  of  immorality 
to  disease,  insanity,  blindness,  and  other  mis- 
fortunes is  likely  in  the  near  future  to  be 
brought  home  to  people  generally  by  chari- 
table agencies,  in  a  manner  which  bids  fair  to 
be  far  more  convincing  than  any  other  presen- 
tation of  the  arguments  for  right  and  simple 
living. 

(4)  In  their  search  for  the  causes  of  poverty 
and  in  their  efforts  to  control  such  causes, 
charitalile  agencies  have,  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, taken  the  lead  in  informing  and  arous- 
ing popular  sentiment  as  to  the  need  of  itcw 
forms  of  administration  and  in  securing  leg- 
islation for  such  changes  in  administration. 
The  search  for  the  causes  of  poverty,  empha- 
sizing in  certain  aspects  the  responsibility  of 
the  individual,  has  nevertheless  done  its  chief 
service  in  pointing  out  the  direct  relation 
between  certain  social   conditions,  legislation, 
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and  adminstration  and  poverty.  The  move- 
ment to  .secure  better  legislation  in  tlie  matter 
of  employers'  liability  in  a  number  of  states 
lias  gained  its  chief  impetus  directly  from  in- 
quiries set  on  foot  by  social  workers.  The 
Pittsburg  Survey,  undertaken  by  Charities, 
now  The  Survey,  which,  in  turn,  is  a  department 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the 
City  of  New  Y'ork,  is  i)robably  the  most  widely 
known,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive 
and  far-reaching  efTort  to  give  a  concrete 
descri])tion  of  the  actual  conditions  of  life 
and  work  in  an  .Vmerican  city,  in  such  form 
as  to  disclose  the  responsiliilities  of  the  various 
factors  in  the  community  for  conditions  affect- 
ing health  and  life,  and  the  directions  in  which 
municipal  administration,  legislation,  and  con- 
scientious emi)loyers  should  move. 

(.5)  The  development  of  the  professional 
spirit  among  social  workers  led  naturally  to  a 
desire  for  an  exchange  of  experiences  and  \-iews, 
and  for  the  discussion  from  time  to  time  of 
problems  of  common  interest.  What  is  now 
known  as  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  came  into  existence  in  1S74, 
through  the  agency  of  the  American  Social 
Science  Association.  The  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction,  while  pri- 
marily a  meeting  place  for  the  expression  of 
opinion,  and  while  it  does  not  formulate  plat- 
forms, nor  suggest  nor  approve  legislation, 
has  become  an  educational  factor  of  great  im- 
portance. In  the  absence  of  any  federal  bu- 
reau or  department  dealing  with  questions  of 
this  nature,  it  has  served  to  a  considerable 
extent  as  a  means  by  which  active  citizens 
in  the  different  states  have  been  informed  in 
some  degree  as  to  legislation  and  administra- 
tion in  other  states.  It  has  tended  to  prevent 
excessive  divergences  in  legislation  or  in  policy 
as  between  different  states,  and  has  afforded 
at  least  an  opportunity  for  advocates  of  vary- 
ing systems  to  set  forth  their  claims  and  to 
defend  them.  While  the  difficulties  of  secur- 
ing anything  like  a  harmonious  development 
of  social  work  in  the  different  states  under  our 
federal  system  seem  almost  insurmountable, 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  has  made 
a  substantial  contribution  toward  the'  develop- 
ment of  a  common  body  of  knowledge  and 
toward  an  interchange  of  experiences.  More 
recently  there  has  been  developed  in  many 
states  an  annual  state  conference  of  charities 
and  correction  w^hich,  by  enlisting  the  interest 
of  local  officials  and  agents  of  local  societies, 
many  of  whom  would  not  attend  a  national 
gathering  at  a  considerable  distance,  has  helped 
to  spread  the  influence  of  the  national  l)ody, 
to  raise  standards  of  work,  to  discourage  easy 
satisfaction  with  traditional  methods,  and  to 
make  advanced  legislation  possil)le. 

(6)  Modern  charity  has  to  its  credit  the 
development,  as  part  of  its  educational  work, 
of  a  number  of  periodicals,  several  of  which 
have  merged  in  one,  —  The  Surveij,  which  ex- 
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erts  a  very  substantial  influence  throughout 
the  country.  The  Charities  Review,  estab- 
lished by  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
in  1891,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  John  H. 
Finley,  then  secretary  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  and  now  president  of  the  City 
College  of  New  York,  after  a  period  of  ten  years 
was  merged  in  Charities,  a  weekly  started  by 
the  same  society,  with  which  were  subsequently 
merged  the  Chicago  Commons  and  Jeivish 
Charities. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the 
course  of  the  last  four  decades,  charity,  from 
being  something  incidental,  irrational,  unre- 
lated to  the  main  currents  of  social  life,  has 
become  a  thoroughly  vital  influence,  address- 
ing itself  consciously  and  directly  to  the  prob- 
lems of  social  education  and  of  political  reform, 
as  well  as  to  the  education  of  the  individual. 

H.F. 
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PHILBRICK,  JOHN  DUDLEY  (1818- 
1886).  —  Citv  superintendent  of  schools;  born 
at  Deerfield,  N.H.,  the  27th  of  May,  1818,  and 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1842. 
He  was  teacher  in  the  high  schools  of  Roxbury 
and  Boston  from  1842  to  1847  and  principal 
of  a  grammar  school  at  Quincy  from  1847 
to  1852.  He  was  for  two  years  principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  Conn., 
and  two  years  state  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Connecticut.  In  1856  he  was 
elected  city  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Boston,  which  position  he  held  until  1878. 
He  was  special  educational  commissioner  to 
the  Vienna  exposition  of  1873  and  director 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Paris  exposition 
of  1878.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  inter- 
national jury  of  education  at  both  these  ex- 
positions. "  He  was  the  first  American  city 
superintendent  of  schools  to  win  international 
distinction." 

Mr.  Philbrick's  educational  writings  include 
Truancy  and  Compidsory  Education  (1862), 
City  School  Systems  in  the  United  States  (1885), 
several  addresses  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  articles  in 
Buisson's  Dirtionnaire  de  PSdagogie,  reports 
on  the  educational  exhibits  at  Vienna  in  1873 
and  Paris  in  1878,  American    Union  Speaker, 


Primary  Speaker,  and  reports  on  the  schools 
of  Boston.  For  several  years  he  was  editor 
of  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal 
and  the  Massachusetts  Teacher.  He  was  prom- 
inently connected  with  the  Connecticut 
Teachers'  Association,  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  and  the  National  Education 
Association  {qij.v.),  and  held  offices  in  all  these 
associations.  His  report  on  the  Tenure  of 
Office  of  Teachers  is  a  valuable  educational 
document.  W.  S.  M. 

See  Boston,  City  of;  Te.vure  of  Te.vchers. 
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PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  EDUCATION 
IN  THE.  —  Consists  of  islands  and  islets, 
3141  in  number,  with  a  total  area  of  127,853 
square  miles  and  a  population  in  1910  of 
8,276,802.  Formerly  Spanish  possessions,  they 
were  ceded  to  America  in  1898.  Manila  is 
the  capital. 

Historical.  —  The  Fihpinos  were  not  wholly 
illiterate  before  the  arrival  of  their  Spanish 
conquerors.  The  influence  of  the  civilization 
of  India  had  extended  to  Malaysia  and  modi- 
fied the  culture  of  tiie  primitive  forest-dwell- 
ing and  seagoing  Malays.  Syllabic  sj'stems 
of  writing  were  in  use  in  the  Philippines. 
Chirino  {Relacion  de  las  Islas  Filipinos,  1604) 
states,  "  So  given  arc  these  islanders  to  reading 
and  writing  that  there  is  hardly  a  man,  and 
much  less  a  woman,  that  does  not  read  and 
write  in  letters  peculiar  to  the  island  of 
Manila."  "  They  write  upon  canes  or  the 
leaves  of  a  palm,  using  for  a  pen  a  point  of 
iron."  These  syllabaries  passed  quickly  out 
of  use  among  the  peoples  Christianized  by  the 
Spanish,  and  no  actual  examples  have  come 
down  to  us,  though  the  form  of  the  syllabaries 
has  been  preserved  as  used  by  Bisaya,  Taga- 
log,  Pampango,  Pangasinan,  and  Ilokano. 
Similar  syllabic  forms  of  writing  are  still 
employed  by  the  uncivilized  Mangyan  of 
Mindoro  Island  and  the  Tagbanwa  of  Palawan. 

Mohammedanism  had  also  entered  the  south- 
ern islands  of  the  archipelago  and  sent 
colonists  to  Manila  Bay.  The  entrance  of 
this  faith  meant  a  new  source  of  civilization, 
with  writing  in  the  Arabic  characters,  and 
books  of  laws,  genealogies,  and  devotion. 
The  Moro  peoples  of  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu 
Archipelago  still  maintain  teachers  and  imans, 
while  the  proportion  who  can  write  their  Moro 
languages  in  Arabic  character  is  surprisingly 
large. 

But  the  dominant  influence  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  islands  was  destined  to  be  Euro- 
pean and  Christian.  The  jiermanent  occupa- 
tion by  Spain  began  with  Lcgazpi's  expedition 
in  1565.  It  was  an  American  undertaking  and 
it  enjoyed  the  profit  of   three  generations  of 
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A  Village  School  of  tin-  l_)ia  Type. 


A  Tlu'ee-rooni  \'illage  School  of  Steel  and  Concrete. 
The  New  Type,  Plan  No.  3. 


.Vn  Aninican  Supervisor  with  his  Filipino  .\ssi.stants. 


Lace  Making  in  the  Primary  Schools. 
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Spanish  colonization  in  America.  Tho  Span- 
ish conscience  had  revolted  asainst  the  cruelty 
of  tho  West  Indies;  Las  Casas  was  still  living 
in  the  monastery  of  his  order  at  \'allad<)lid; 
and  the  experience  of  years  with  tho  American 
Indian  was  available  to  Ruide  the  con(|ueror 
in  his  elTorts  to  subdue  and  civilize  the  Malay. 

The  concpiest  was  achieved  with  surprisin;; 
rai)i<Iity  and  with  little  conflict.  Tho  "In- 
dians," in  accordance  with  the  system  in  vogue 
in  Ameri(^a,  wcm'c  given  in  eiwomiendas  to  the 
Spanish  soldiery.  Their  numbers  at  this  time 
wore  few,  probably  not  over  600, ()()()  in  the 
portions  of  the  islands  subdued.  Tluire  were 
no  large  settlements  and  few  powerful  chief- 
tains other  than  the  sultans  of  Magindanao  and 
Sulu. 

The  spiritual  conversion  of  the  Filijiinos 
was  for  a  time  delayed.  A  few  August inian 
friars  went  out  with  the  first  conciuerors,  but, 
after  more  than  a  decade,  (iovernor  Sandc 
wrote  that  there  were  only  thirteen  friars  who 
could  say  mass,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  any 
understood  the  language  of  tho  natives.  A 
year  later  arrived  a  company  of  Franciscans; 
two  Jesuits,  shortly  followed  by  others,  came 
with  the  first  bishop  in  1581;  the  Dominicans 
arrived  in  1587,  and  in  1()06  the  Recollects  or 
unshod  Augustinians.  As  late  as  1594  the 
report  of  a  friar  relates  that  there  were  no 
missionaries  on  the  islands  of  Loyte,  Negros, 
Bohol,  Samar,  Mindanao,  Masbate,  or  many 
other  smaller  islands  where  the  natives  had 
been  under  tribute  for  nearly  a  generation, 
but  in  that  year  the  king  of  Spain  began  to 
provide  generously  toward  the  sending  out  of 
missionaries,  and  there  were  soon  300  scattered 
among  the  islands,  the  number  rising  to 
appro.ximately  500  in  the  succeeding  century. 

These  missionary  friars  gathered  the  Indians 
into  towns  or  reduccioiies,  built  churches  and 
parish  houses  or  conventos,  and  organized  the 
communities  both  civilly  and  religiously. 
By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  they 
had  the  whole  archipelago  reduced  to  docility 
to  Christian  rite  and  practice,  except  tho 
"  Moro  country,"  the  mountain  region  of 
Northern  Luzon,  and  the  forested  and  moun- 
tainous interiors,  inhabited  by  wild  people. 

Some  attention  was  early  given  to  educat- 
ing the  natives.  The  missionaries  learned  the 
divers  Malayan  languages  spoken  in  the 
Philippines,  reduced  them  to  written  form, 
introduced  the  Roman  alphabet,  and  early 
established  printing  offices  where  were  pub- 
lished catechisms,  books  of  doctrine  and  devo- 
tion, and  grammars  and  vocabularies  of  the 
native  tongues.  In  each  convento  it  was  usual 
t3  conduct  a  native  school  in  the  dialect, 
taught  by  the  sacristan  or  some  humble 
dependent  of  tho  church,  where  boys  and  girls 
of  the  town  were  prepared  for  communion  and 
perhaps  learned  to  write  their  native  tongues. 
The  teaching  of  Spanish  was  not  attempted 
until    late    in    the    Spanish    r(f'gime    and    was 


opposed  and  condemned  by  the  friars  as  likely 
to  loos(!n  the  authority  of  Church  and  govern- 
ment. 

Musical  instruments  were  introduced  for 
purposes  of  worship  and  recreation,  and  the 
astonishing  aptitude  of  the  Filipino  in  musical 
directions  has  made  common  in  every  village 
I>ianos,  harps,  violins,  and  the  bniulunia. 
Organs  are  i)layed  in  every  church,  and  it  is 
a  poor  town  that  has  not  a  native  orchestra 
and  band. 

Tho  motives  which  led  the  Spaniards  to 
establish  secondary  and  high  schools  in  the 
Philip])! nes  weri!  the  education  of  their  own 
sons  and  training  for  the  priesthood.  The 
])ioneer  institution  was  the  Coldgio  de  San 
Jose,  a  college  and  seminary  established  by 
order  of  the  king  of  Spain,  opened  in  1(501. 
In  1610  it  secured  a  beciuest  from  the  cncomi- 
endero  of  Mindanao  and  from  this  endowment 
supported  and  educated  from  twenty  to  forty 
students  (hccas)  for  many  decades.  In  1044 
it  obtained  by  papal  brief  the  right  to  grant 
degrees.  A  royal  decree  of  1722  recites  that 
"  the  greater  part  of  those  who  to-day  obtain 
their  prebends  have  been  reared  and  prosecuted 
their  studies  in  San  Jos6."  In  1768  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  it  was  confiscated, 
then  erected  into  a  school  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy.  Its  possession  became  a  subject 
of  controversy  that  lasted  to  tho  close  of 
Spanish  authority  and  was  revived  under  the 
American  government. 

In  1619  the  Dominican  order  founded  the 
College  of  Santo  Tomas,  which  in  1645  by 
papal  bull  was  made  a  university.  A  letter 
of  the  king  in  1644  stated  the  desire  to  see  it 
possess  the  sa^me  qualifications  as  the  uni- 
versities of  Avila,  Pamplona,  Lima,  and 
Mexico.  At  this  period  it  taught  grammar, 
rhetoric,  logic,  philosophy,  and  scholastic  and 
moral  philosopliy,  had  about  thirty  secular 
students,  and  bestowed  the  bachelor,  licenciate, 
master,  and  doctor  degrees.  By  decree  of 
1785  it  received  the  title  of  "  Real  "  and 
became  known  as  the  "  Royal  and  Pontifical 
University  of  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas."  The 
teaching  of  civil  and  canon  law  was  added 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  1875  courses 
in  medicine  and  pharmacy.  The  "  Moret 
Decree  "  in  1870  attempted  to  secularize  this 
institution  and  bring  it  under  government 
control  as  the  "  University  of  the  Phili])- 
pines,"  but  the  opposition  of  the  Church  pre- 
vented the  enforcement  of  the  decree.  Since 
the  American  occu]>ation  it  has  reorganized  and 
amplified  its  courses  and  is  attended  by  large 
numbers  of  Filipino  students,  especially  those 
seeking  a  training  in  law. 

A  number  of  other  secondary  schools,  in- 
cluding bcatcrios  for  orphan  girls,  existed  from 
an  early  date.  Tho  (^ol(''gio  de  San  Juan 
do  Letran,  established  about  1640  as  a  school 
for  orphan  boys,  develojM'd  into  a  secondary 
school  and,  in  charge  of  the  Dominicans,  be- 
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came  a  preparatory  school  to  the  University. 
It  still  exists  and  is  largely  attended. 

At  the  beginning,  these  and  similar  institu- 
tions were  not  open  to  Filipinos,  but  during 
the  eighteenth  century  the  practice  grew  of 
ordaining  native  curates,  and  this  opened  the 
way  for  Filipino  education.  In  1800  five 
"  conciliar  seminaries,"  one  for  each  diocese, 
wore  opened  to  train  native  priests,  and  in 
1862  they  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  Paulist 
Fathers.  The  instruction  at  these  seminaries 
was  not  adequate  to  prepare  a  trained  clergy, 
and  the  curates  became  subject  to  harsh  depre- 
ciation, especially  after  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  (1869),  when  the  numbers  of  the 
regular  orders  increased  and  antagonism  devel- 
oped between  these  Spanish  missionaries  and 
the  Filipino  priests  (clerigos). 

Up  to  and  past  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  education  remained  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church,  and  while  the  mass  of 
Filipinos  received  instruction  in  the  parishes 
in  doctrine  and  catechism,  there  were  practi- 
cally no  educated  Filipinos  outside  of  the 
clergy.  In  spite  of  repeated  decrees  of  the 
king  enjoining  the  use  and  teaching  of  Spanish, 
this  language  had  made  no  progress  among  the 
natives.  Travelers  in  the  islands  up  to  1870 
are  unanimous  that  the  Filipinos  able  to  speak 
the  Spanish  tongue  were  rarely  met. 

Meanwhile  the  increase  of  commerce,  due 
to  the  opening  of  the  archipelago  and  the 
production  of  hemp,  sugar,  and  tobacco, 
largely  in  the  hands  of  native  families  of  local 
prominence,  had  produced  a  Filipino  aristoc- 
racy with  wealth  and  ambition.  Knowledge 
of  Spanish  was  a  great  distinction,  and  educa- 
tion for  their  sons  was  eagerly  sought  by  men 
of  means. 

About  1862  began  a  movement  of  young 
men  abroad  for  study.  This  practice  con- 
tinued, many  being  driven  to  study  abroad 
because  of  the  obstacles  presented  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  danger  of  being  marked 
as  a  separatist  or  filibustero.  At  the  end  of 
Spanish  rule  some  hundreds  of  young  Filipinos 
had  roamed  the  countries  of  Europe  gratif.ving 
their  curiosity  and  their  thirst  for  knowledge. 
Many  of  these  young  men  bore  dramatic  parts 
in  the  period  of  Revolution. 

The  education  of  the  Filipino  was  greatly 
advanccid  by  tlie  return  in  I8ii9  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  1866  they  establislu'd  the  Ateneo  Munici- 
pal, a  secondary  school  supported  by  the  city 
of  Manila,  reorganized  since  the  American 
occupation  as  a  private  college.  In  186.3 
the  Spanish  government  resolved  to  establish 
a  system  of  public  instruction.  It  was  an 
important  step  in  the  Spanish  program  to 
reform  and  modernize  the  Philippine  adminis- 
tration. The  important  decree  of  Decem- 
ber 20,  1863,  was  issued  by  the  colonial 
minister,  Jos6  de  la  Concha.  It  decreed  a 
normal  school  in  Manila  under  the  Jesuits; 
a  scliool  of  primary  instruction  for  boys  and 


one  for  girls  in  each  town  of  the  islands,  the 
instruction  to  be  gratuitous  and  attendance 
obligatory;  expenses  of  the  schools  to  be 
charged  on  the  local  budgets;  school  teach- 
ers to  be  exempt  from  the  personal  service 
tax  and  after  five  years'  service  to  become 
"  principales  "  or  local  aristocrats.  Govern- 
ment clerical  positions  were  to  be  filled  by 
preference  from  the  ranks  of  experienced 
teachers;  a  Superior  Commission  of  Primary 
Instruction  was  to  consist  of  the  Civil  Governor 
of  the  islands,  the  Archbishop  of  Manila,  and 
seven  others;  the  parish  priests  were  to  be 
"  local  inspectors  "  and  direct  in,struction  in 
Christian  doctrine  and  morals.  Fifty  years 
ago  so  comprehensive  a  scheme  of  native 
enlightenment  was  more  of  a  novelty  in  colonial 
administration  than  it  would  be  to-day. 
Despite  the  defects  and  limitations  of  the 
plan,  it  must  take  place  as  a  pioneer  scheme 
in  the  modern  education  of  backward  peoples. 

The  plan  thus  inaugurated  found  slow  reali- 
zation; nevertheless,  at  the  close  of  Spanish 
rule  some  2100  schools  were  reported  to  be  in 
operation,  and  most  towns  had  buildings  for 
boys  and  for  girls.  The  teaching,  however, 
was  far  from  satisfactory,  the  methods  poor, 
and  the  instruction  was  usually  confined  to 
the  native  dialect  of  the  locality.  In  spite  of 
these  drawbacks,  it  is  surprising  how  consid- 
erable a  number  of  natives  gained  at  least  a 
slight  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  the  rudiments 
of  education.  Such  was  the  educational 
situation  when,  in  1898,  the  Philippines 
passed  from  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  to  the 
United  States. 

Present  System.  —  The  American  army 
occupied  Manila  August  13,  1898,  and  on 
September  1  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
were  reopened.  Little  attempt  was  made  at 
first  to  change  the  teaching  or  discipline,  but 
American  teachers  were  engaged  to  commence 
instruction  in  English.  A  year  later,  as  the 
occupation  of  the  islands  advanced,  schools 
were  opened  generally,  army  officers  were 
charged  with  their  oversight,  and  teaching  of 
English  was  begun  by  enlisted  men.  Probably 
a  thousand  schools  were  in  this  way  conducted 
by  the  army,  even  during  the  period  of  war- 
fare. The  Military  Governor  urged  on  the 
school  work  as  a  measure  "  calculated  to  pacify 
the  poopl(!  and  to  procure  and  expedite  the 
restoration  of  tranquillity."  These  highly  com- 
mendable efforts  opened  the  way  for  the  edu- 
cational work  established  by  the  Philippine 
Commission. 

The  above  Commission,  under  instructions 
from  President  McKinley  to  organize  a  civil 
govornnient  for  the  arc'liipelago,  reached  the 
Philippines  in  June,  19(10,  and  commcn(^ed  its 
labors  as  a  legislative  body  on  Sei)tember  1. 
Before  reaching  the  islands,  it  engaged  Dr. 
Fred  W.  Atkinson  of  Springfield,  I\lass.,  as 
a  general  sui)erintendent  of  education.  A 
broad   survey   of   the   educational   needs   was 
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iiKulc,  (lualified  .soldiers  tlischarncd  from  the 
voluiiteors  were  eiiRiised  as  teachers,  and  new 
schools  were  opened  with  the  coojjeration  of 
army  officers. 

On  January  21,  1901,  the  Commission  en- 
acted an  organic^  sciiool  law  (Act  74,  sub- 
sequently amended  by  act  477  and  other 
acts)  which  centralized  the  administration  of 
all  public  schools  in  a  Bureau  of  Education. 
It  was  provided  that  instruction  should  be 
free  and  secular,  that  the  English  language 
should  be  the  basis  of  instruction,  that  reli- 
gious instruction  might  be  given  in  publie 
schools  on  certain  days  by  i)riests  or  other 
qualified  persons  but  not  by  teachers.  The; 
education  of  both  sexes  together,  while  not 
provided  for  by  law,  was  assumed.  A  normal 
school  and  a  trade  school  were  authorized. 
Authority  was  given  to  the  General  Superin- 
tendent to  engage?  1000  .\merican  teachers 
and  bring  thetn  to  the  islands,  assigning  them 
to  towns  where  conditions  were  most  favorable. 
These  teachers  were  prompt!}-  secured,  and 
by  October,  1901,  765  were  at  work  in  nearly 
ail  parts  of  the  islands.  In  1902  the  number 
increased  to  926,  the  largest  number  ever  at 
once  in  the  field.  This  pioneer  work  was 
greatly  embarrassed  by  difficulties  of  com- 
munication, tlisturbauces  due  to  bandits  or 
ladroiu's,  the  disorganization  of  local  govern- 
ment, upon  which  the  maintenance  of  primary 
schools  depended,  and  especially  by  a  severe 
epidemic  of  cholera  which  swept  over  the 
archipelago  in  1902-1903.  In  spite  of  extreme 
disadvantages,  some  2000  schools  were  con- 
ducted, the  naturalization  of  the  English  lan- 
guage was  begun,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  promising  young  peojjle  were  brought  under 
the  personal  influence  of  high-minded  American 
teachers.  These  young  natives  were  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  clerical  and  teaching  force 
indispensable  to  the  purposes  of  the  govern- 
ment. Night  schools  for  adults  were  early 
established  in  Manila  and,  proving  popular, 
night  classes  were  authorized  and  conducted 
by  American  teachers  in  many  towns.  They 
were  gradually  discontinued  after  1904,  except 
in  Manila. 

The  first  work  was  of  a  primary  character, 
the  aim  being  to  lay  a  broad  basis  for  popular 
enlightenment.  But  the  demand  for  higher 
instruction  in  English  was  soon  felt,  and  by 
Act  372  (March  6,  1902)  secondary  schools 
were  authorized  to  give  normal  training, 
agriculture,  and  manual  training,  besides 
academic   and   commercial  instruction. 

At  the  end  of  1902  Professor  Bernard  Moses, 
first  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Philippine  Commissioner,  resigned  and  was 
succeeded  by  General  J.  F.  Smith.  Dr. 
Atkinson  resigned  at  the  same  time,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Bryan,  Superintendent 
of  the  Normal  School.  He  was  followed  in 
August,  1903,  by  Dr.  D.  P.  Barrows,  who  had 
been  for  two  years  Chief  of  the  Ethnological 


Survey.  Dr.  Barrows  continued  at  the  head  of 
school  work  until  Novemijer,  1909,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  White,  who  had 
entered  the  teaching  service  in  1901. 

During  1903  anil  1904  improved  conditions 
made  ])ossible  a  rajiid  building  up  of  school 
work  and  consideralile  improvement  in  admin- 
istration. The  administration  is  highly  cen- 
tralizeil.  The  Director  of  Education  (formerly 
General  Superintendent)  appoints  and  pro- 
motes superintendents  and  teachers,  prescribes 
the  courses  of  study,  authorizes  the  opening  of 
new  schools,  selects  and  purchases  all  text- 
books and  sup|)lies,  which  are  furnished  free 
to  i)ublic  school  i)upils,  and  approves  building 
plans.  The  Director  is  resjjonsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commi-ssion  and  wdio  has  in  his  de- 
partment five  other  bureaus  liesides  Education. 
The  number  of  division  superintendents  orig- 
inally provided  (ten)  was  inadequate,  and  the 
number  was  increased  until  one  was  ajjpointed 
for  each  province.  The  jjrovinces  were  divided 
into  some  400  "  districts,"  and  an  American 
teacher  was  designated  as  "supervisor"  of 
each.  Under  these  active  men  new  primary 
schools  were  established,  and  many  young 
Filipino  teachers  engaged  and  set  to  work. 
The  aim  was  to  extend  the  public  school 
advantages  to  the  people  of  the  ''  barrios." 
This  aim  has  been  kept  constantly  in  view  and 
has  been  nearly  realized. 

The  expenses  of  all  instruction  are  divided 
between  the  insular,  provincial,  and  municipal 
governments,  the  expenditures  for  1911  being 
$1,765,958,  $104,643,  and  $1,258,230.  respec- 
tively, a  total  of  $3,128,831. 

Elementary  Education.  — ■  In  the  school  year 
ending  March,  1909,  4194  primary  schools 
were  conducted  and  attended  by  no  less  than 
570,502  pupils,  about  two  fifths  being  girls. 
In  1904  the  complete  program  of  studies  was 
issued.  It  represents  a  departure  from  Ameri- 
can school  curricula.  It  provides  for  three 
sorts  of  public  schools:  primary,  3  years  (ex- 
tended to  four  years  in  1906) ;  intermediate, 
three  years;  and  secondary,  four  years.  The 
subjects  taught  in  the  primary  schools  are 
reading,  language,  arithmetic,  geography, 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  municipal  government, 
music,  drawing,  and  industrial  work.  All 
instruction  is  in  English,  and  all  teaching  at 
the  present  time  in  primary  schools  is  done  by 
Filipino  teachers.  Industrial  teaching  has 
received  much  emphasis.  The  Filipino  is  a 
deft  and  artistic  worker.  The  varied  and 
useful  native  manufactures,  such  as  basketry, 
mat  and  hat  braiding,  were  selected  in  1904 
for  teaching  in  primary  schools.  Loom  weav- 
ing, lace  working,  and  embroidery  liave  been 
added,  and  by  the  diffusion  of  these  arts  re- 
munerative household  occupations  are  being 
created  and  extended.  Gardening  is  also 
taught  as  a  primary  school  subject,  and  thereby 
new  vegetables  and  food  plants  are  introduced 
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into  many  parts  of  the  islands.  Since  1909, 
industrial  teaching  has  been  standardized, 
and  nearly  400,000  pupils  are  now  engaged  in 
some  sort  of  industrial  work.  The  primary 
and  intermediate  textbooks  have  been  written 
especially  for  Philippine  schools  and  are 
models  of  good  methods  and  of  the  publisher's 
art. 

The  intermediate  schools  were  from  the 
first  vocational  as  well  as  academic.  Six 
specialized  intermediate  courses  were  fixed 
upon  in  1909;  namely,  general,  teaching, 
farming,  tool  work,  business,  and  housekeep- 
ing and  household  arts.  There  were  245 
intermediate  schools  in  1911  attended  by 
25,000  pupils. 

Secondary  Education.  —  Secondary  schools 
in  1904  were  limited  to  one  for  each  province. 
Comprehensive  plans  were  framed  for  their 
development  and  the  aid  of  provincial  govern- 
ments was  secured  for  obtaining  lands  and 
buildings.  These  schools  have  become  the  in- 
tellectual centers  of  the  provinces,  and  many 
possess  large  tracts  of  land  for  athletics  and 
for  farming,  and  groups  of  buildings  including 
shops,  domestic  science  buildings,  and  dor- 
mitories. 

Attendance  at  all  schools  is  voluntary. 
Compulsory  attendance,  though  frequently 
urged,  has  never  been  authorized  by  law. 

The  school  system  is  closely  coordinated 
with  the  public  service,  and  the  examinations 
given  by  the  Civil  Service  Bureau  are  taken 
by  hundreds  of  intermediate  and  high  school 
graduates  who  thereby  become  eligible  for 
public  appointment.  The  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion has  also  provided  courses  of  training  for 
producing  skilled  assistants  in  several  branches 
of  the  Government:  nurses  for  the  Bureau  of 
Health,-  apprentice  surveyors  for  the  Bureau 
of  Lands,  and  rangers  for  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry,  besides  training  clerks,  stenographers, 
and  a  teaching  force  of  over  8000  men  and 
women. 

In  1903  the  Government  provided  a  plan 
of  sending  selected  students  to  the  United 
States.  Some  209  have  been  appointed, 
usually  for  four  years,  but  the  plan  has  been 
discontinued,  as  University  facilities  have 
been  provided  in  thfe  Philippines. 

School  ho  uses.  —  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
system  of  schools  made  necessary  the  use  of 
hundreds  of  rude  schoolhouses  of  native  con- 
struction, but  notable  progress  is  now  being 
made  in  erecting  permanent  school  buildings 
of  concrete.  The  first  Philippine  legislature, 
on  its  organization  in  1907,  passed,  as  its 
first  act,  a  bill  providing  $500,000  for  barrio 
school  buildings.  It  has  since  duplicated 
this  sum.  There  have  been  other  important 
insular  appro])riations  for  school  buildings 
and  numerous  private  donations. 

Athletics.  —  A  most  important  part  of 
school  work  is  athletics.  American  sports 
are  coming  to  exert  great  physical  and  moral 


influence.  Field  meets  are  held  in  all  prov- 
inces, and  there  are  four  interprovincial 
meets,  besides  the  insular  meet  at  the  annual 
carnival  in  Manila.  In  1911,  482  competing 
baseball  teams  played  1201  official  games, 
while  a  single  province  had  110  organized 
school  teams.     Basket  ball  is  played  by  girls. 

Teachers.  —  From  the  beginning  great  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  training  the  native 
teacher,  without  whom  education  nmst  have 
continued  on  narrow  lines  and  without  a  per- 
manent foothold.  This  is  accomplished  by 
"  training  classes "  conducted  by  the  super- 
visors for  their  corps  of  primary  teachers,  by 
"  vacation  normal  schools  "  held  in  each  prov- 
ince for  four  weeks  each  year,  and  by  "vaca- 
tion assemblies"  at  Manila  and  a  few  other 
important  places.  Correspondence  courses  for 
teachers  are  conducted  by  the  central  office  of 
the  bureau.  All  native  teachers  are  carefully 
graded  in  respect  to  attainments,  and  en- 
couraged to  keep  constantly  advancing. 

The  American  teachers,  who  now  amount 
to  over  700,  come  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Those  first  appointed  in  1901-1902 
were  selected  by  the  General  Superintendent 
without  examination  test.  In  1903  some  125 
were  selected,  under  authority  of  the  Civil 
Governor,  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States.  Since  that  date  all  appoint- 
ments have  been  under  the  civil  service  of  the 
islands,  and  eligibility  is  obtainable  only  by 
passing  examinations.  There  is  an  agent  in 
the  United  States  for  meeting  prospective 
teachers,  and  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs 
at  Washington  gives  assistance.  Each  year 
an  average  of  100  new  teachers,  mostly  men, 
Qfre  appointed.  A  vacation  assembly  for 
American  teachers  was  established  at  Baguio, 
the  summer  capital,  in  1908.  The  region  is 
a  cool,  elevated  plateau  covered  with  pines. 
Courses  are  given  by  lecturers  from  American 
Universities  and  conferences  on  school  work 
are  held. 

Special  Schools.  —  There  are  several  "  insu- 
lar schools."  The  Normal  School  at  Manila 
provides  an  advanced  course  for  training 
teachers  and,  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
university,  prepared  pupils  for  college,  medi- 
cal studies,  and  study  of  the  law.  The  trade 
school  at  Manila  is  equipped  for  teaching 
mechanical  drawing,  woodwork,  machine  shop, 
motor  repair,  whcclwrighting,  wood  carving, 
ceramics,  textiles,  and  minor  industries.  In 
addition  to  this  central  trade  school,  each 
provincial  secondary  school  has  woodworking 
shops  and  a  mechanical  drawing  dejiartment, 
while  several  hav(^  machine  shops  also.  Alto- 
gether 358  manual  training  shops  in  the  schools 
arc  reiiortcd.  In  Manila  are  also  a  higher 
School  of  Commerce  and  the  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind.  The  Nautical  School  in- 
herited from  tiie  Spanish  r<''gime  was  closed  in 
1907. 

Results.  —  The  results  of  this  wide  attempt 
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at  c'duciilion  arc  hccoiiiiiip;  manifest.  English 
is  spoken  by  younp  jK'oplc  and  childri'n  in 
practically  every  villaRe,  and  the  lioor  to  useful 
and  eidinlileneti  life  has  been  opened  to  thou- 
sands of  youuK  men  and  women.  The  Bureau 
aims  to  abolish  illiteracy  and  give  the  entire 
poinilation  tiie  basis  of  an  education.  If  the 
presi'nt  elTorts  are  sustained,  this  end  will  be 
nearly  attained  for  the  youtliful  i)opulation  in 
the  course  of  another  decade. 

The  school  effort  among  non-Christian 
peoples,  numbering  about  one  million,  is 
not  as  extensive,  but  significant  results  have 
been  secured.  Central  schools,  with  provi- 
sion for  boarding  pupils,  are  placed  at  the  laig- 
est  centers  of  the  pagan  jiopulation  and  an  in- 
dustrial and  literary  education  is  given.  Such 
are  the  Igorot  schools  in  the  Mountain  Prov- 
ince of  Luzon,  schools  for  Ifugao  and  Ibilao 
in  Nueva  Vizcaya,  for  the  liukidnon  and 
Manobo  on  the  Island  of  Mindanao  and  for 
the  Tagbanwa  of  Palawan.  Over  12,000 
pagan  children  are  being  thus  educated. 

The  schools  of  the  ]\Ioro  Province  are  not 
under  the  Bureau  of  Education,  but  are  con- 
ducted by  a  superintendent  who  is  an  official 
of  that  government.  Mohammedan  preju- 
dice and  opposition  have  hindered  the  develop- 
ment of  schools  among  these  peoples,  but 
some  sixty  schools  are  conducted,  including  a 
secondary  school  at  Samboanga. 

Higher  Education.  —  The  Philippine  Legis- 
lature by  Act  of  June  18,  1908,  established  the 
University  of  the  Philippines.  It  is  a  cor- 
poration composed  of  six  ex  officio  and  five 
appointed  members  called  "  regents."  The  fol- 
lowing colleges  have  been  established:  Medi- 
cine, organized  in  1906,  Liberal  Arts,  Agricul- 
ture, Veterinary  Science,  Engineering,  Law, 
and  Fine  Arts.  The  College  of  Agriculture 
is  located  at  Los  Bafios,  Laguna  Province; 
the  other  colleges  are  at  Manila.  These 
colleges,  except  Fine  Arts,  receive  only  grad- 
uates of  high  or  secondary  schools.  The 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  divided  into  the 
junior  college,  bachelor  degree,  two  years,  and 
senior  college,  master  degree,  three  additional 
years.  The  other  University  courses  are  from 
three  to  five  years'  duration.  The  six  col- 
leges were  attended  during  the  school  year 
1911-1912  by  599  students,  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  by  801  students. 

The  freedom  of  instruction  made  possible 
by  American  sovereignty  has  resulted  in  a 
large  increase  in  private  institutions  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  such  schools.  In  1902 
the  Liceo  de  Manila  was  established,  almost  the 
first  Philippine  secondary  school  under  secular 
management.  Many  of  the  provincial  towns 
now  have  private  secondary  schools.  Until 
recently  their  courses  of  study  were  modeled 
after  that  of  San  Juan  de  Letran,  the  Ateneo, 
or  other  Spanish  schools,  and  embraced  no 
more  than  five  years,  following  the  primary 
school  of  three  or  four  years.     The  bachelor's 


degree  was  conferred.  The  desirability  of 
raising  the  standard  of  secondary  work  in  all 
thes(^  institutions  iieing  clear,  the  Secretary 
of  Pui)lic  Instruction  b(^gan  in  190S  to  urge 
such  reforms,  i)romising  therefor  government 
recognition  of  their  degrees.  In  1910  a 
special  examiner  was  appointed.  All  together 
seven  institutioius,  not  including  Santo  Tomas, 
have  had  their  bachelor  degrees  recognized. 
These  are  Ateneo,  San  Juan  de  Letran,  San 
Beda,  Assumi)tion  College  (women)  in  Manila, 
Silliman  Institute  at  Dumaguete,  San  Viccmte 
de  Ferrer,  near  Iloilo,  and  the  Colegio  Soini- 
nario  at  Bigan,  Ilokos  Sur.  D.  P.  B. 
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PHILIPPINES,    UNIVERSITY    OF,   MA- 
NILA. —  See    Philippi.nes,    Education    i.n. 

PHILLIPS  ACADEMY,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

—  Founded  in  177fS  by  Sanmel  Phillips  (q.i'.j, 
then  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  was  designed  to  prepare  boys 
for  the  higher  institutions  and  to  fit  them 
for  the  largest  civic  usefulness.  The  school, 
which  was  founded  on  broad  democratic  lines, 
early  acquired  a  national  re|>utation  and  pres- 
tige. It  was  visited  by  President  Washington, 
who  later  sent  nine  of  his  nephews  and  grand- 
nephews  to  enjoy  its  Ijenefits.  The  Academy 
was  incorporated  in  the  last  act  of  the  "Great 
and  General  Court  "  just  prior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  state  government.  Phillips 
Academy  has  grown  steadily  in  numbers,  in 
material  eciuipment,  in  efficiency  and  influence. 
Its  enrollment  in  1911-1912  was  571  boys.  Its 
equipment  consists  of  35  buildings.  Its  faculty 
numbers  thirty-three  men.  Its  students  come 
from  practically  every  state  in  the  Union,  and 
from  many  foreign  countries,  and  its  graduates 
are  accustomed  to  enter  annually  a  score  or 
more  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
The  school  prides  itself  on  its  democracy,  boys 
who  are  compelled  to  work  their  way  mingling 
and  competing  on  equal  terms  with  those  of 
generous  wealth. 

PHILLIPS    ACADEMY,    EXETER,     N.  H. 

—  Founded  in  1781  by  John  Philliiis  {q.v.),  the 
chief  benefactor  of  the  institution  for  the 
purpose  of  "  promoting  Piety  and  Virtue,  and 
for    the   education   of    Youth,   etc."     William 
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Woodbridge  (q.v.)  was  the  first  principal. 
Instruction  is  offered  in  all  the  studies  required 
for  admission  to  the  leading  colleges  and  scien- 
tific schools.  By  the  constitution  of  John 
Phillips  the  academy  is  "  equally  open  to 
youth  of  requisite  qualifications  from  every 
quarter."  The  school  enjoys  a  great  reputa- 
tion throughout  the  country  and  trains  stu- 
dents from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  stu- 
dents are  divided  into  four  classes  or  years. 
The  enrollment  in  1911-1912  was  522,  and  the 
faculty  consisted  of  twenty-six  members. 
The  equipment  has  been  gradually  augmented, 
more  particularly  since  1883.  The  students 
are  distributed  in  a  number  of  dormitories, 
and  throughout  their  stay  in  the  school  are 
under  the  charge  of  advisers  whom  they  con- 
sult on  matters  relating  to  studies  and  school 
life. 

PHILLIPS,  JOHN  (1719-1795).  — Founder 
of  Phillips  Academy  at  E.xeter;  born  at 
Andover.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1735  and  for  a  time  taught  school. 
He  had  some  idea  of  entering  the  ministry,  but 
decided  finally  on  a  mercantile  career  at  Exe- 
ter. When  his  nephew,  Samuel  Phillips  (q.v.), 
founded  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover  (q.v.), 
he  contributed  to  its  endowment.  Probably 
influenced  by  his  nephew,  he  founded  Phillips 
Academy  at  Exeter  in  1783,  of  which  he  was 
the  chief  benefactor.  Phillips  was  for  twenty 
years  a  trustee  of  Dartmouth  College,  where 
he  endowed  a  professorship,  and  was  also 
interested  in  Princeton  College,  to  which  he 
made   some   donations. 

See  Academy. 

Reference:  — 
Barnard,   H.     American  Journal  of  Education,    Vol. 
IV,  pp.  75-SO. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMUEL  (1752-1802).— 
Founder  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover  (q.v.) ; 
born  at  Andover.  He  was  educated  at  Dum- 
mer  Academy  and  Harvard  University,  where 
he  graduated  in  1771.  Two  years  later  he 
became  town  clerk  and  treasurer  of  Andover. 
From  1775  to  1779  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  C'ongrcss,  and  later  of  the  senate, 
of  which  he  was  president  in  1785.  In  1801 
he  was  licuteiumt  governor.  From  1782  to 
1798  he  was  judge  of  the  common  pleas  in 
Essex  County.  He  was  greatly  interested 
in  education,  was  an  overseer  of  Harvard 
University,  and  frequently  visited  the  Andover 
common  schools.  He  was  the  founder  iti  1777 
of  Phillips  Academy  (q.v.)  in  his  native  town 
and  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  its 
endowment.     See  AcADE\rr. 
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VI,  pp.  00-74. 
Taylor,  .1.  L.     A  Memoir  of  Hix  Honor  Samuel  Phil- 
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PHILO  JUD,ff;US  (20  B.c.-c.  40  a.d.).  — 
Hebrew  philosopher,  a  native  of  Alexandria, 
Egypt.  —  See  Xeo-Platonism  ;  Mysticism  ;  also 
Jewish  Education. 

PHILOLOGY.  —  The  meaning  of  the  term 
philology  has  been  different  at  various  times. 
Historically  there  are  three  main  periods  in 
which  philological  studies  have  flourished, 
(a)  the  Classical,  (h)  the  Renaissance,  and 
(c)  the  Modern  period. 

Classical  Period.  —  The  earliest  use  of  the 
word  (piXoXoyia  is  found  in  Plato,  where  it 
has  the  meaning  "  lover  of  dialectic,"  or  "  of 
scientific  argument."  The  corresponding  ad- 
jective, 4>i\6\oyoi,  bears  the  sense  of  "lover  of 
discourse  "  in  contrast  to  /ito-dXoyos,  "  hater  of 
discourse."  The  former  adjective  is  used  of 
Athens  as  a  city  "  fond  of  conversation,"  as 
opposed  to  Sparta  and  Crete,  according  to 
tradition  places  where  brevity  of  speech  was 
more  highly  regarded  (Sandys,  Vol.  I,  p.  4; 
cf.  Acts  XVII,  21).  In  general  use,  however, 
the  word  bore  a  broad  significance,  both  in 
Greek  and  in  the  Latin  uses  of  the  word  which 
the  Romans  derived  from  the  Greeks.  In 
Cicero's  letters  the  word  philologu.s  means 
merely  "  learned  "  or  "  literary."  In  the 
post-classic  poem  of  Martianus  Capella,  De 
Niiptiis  Philulogiw  et  Mcrcurii,  Jupiter  at  a 
meeting  of  the  gods  demands  the  rights  of 
naturalization  for  one  who  has  hitherto  been 
only  a  mortal  virgin,  i.e.  Pliilology,  the 
bride  of  Mercury,  who  represents  wisdom  or 
knowledge.  Philology  is  the  goddess  of  speech 
or  expression,  and  she  is  attended  by  seven 
bridesmaids,  who  are  none  other  than  the 
seven  divisions  of  the  quadrivium  and  trivium. 
The  conception  of  philology  which  the  poem 
presents  is  therefore  that  of  systematic  learn- 
ing and  its  expression  in  speech  or  writing. 
From  these  uses  of  the  term,  it  is  apparent 
that  philologua  in  Latin  and  in  Greek  was  a 
word  of  both  wider  and  less  definite  significance 
than  it  is  in  modern  usage. 

For  other  and  more  special  aspects  of  the 
activity  of  the  philological  student,  according 
to  the  modern  understanding  of  the  term,  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  emjiloyed  two  other 
terms,  ypafj-fuxriKoi,  grammaticus,  and  xpiTiKos, 
cHticuf<.  The  first  of  these  terms  was  used 
chiefly  in  the  Alexandrian  period,  and  like 
philology,  its  meaning  was  broad.  It  signified 
generally  "  student  of  literature,"  particularly 
poetic  literature.  The  kind  of  study  implied 
by  the  term  is  intiicated  in  the  six  divisions  of 
the  subject  given  by  Dionysius  Thrax  (c.  l(Jt> 
B.C.),  in  "  the  earliest  treatise  on  grammar 
now  extant"  (Sandys,  Vol.  I,  p.  8).  The.se 
six  parts  are  (1)  accurate  reading;  (2)  expla- 
nation of  poetic  figures  of  speech;  (3)  exposi- 
tion of  rare  words  and  of  subject  matter; 
(4)  etymology;  (5)  statement  of  regular 
grammatical  forms;  (6)  the  criticism  of  jioetry. 
By  criticism  is  meant  tiie  attempt  to  detect 
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spurious  passaRos  or  spurious  works.  Tho 
grainnuiriaii  was  one,  tlicrcforc,  wiio  Ixisicd 
himself  with  tiic  study,  the  eciitiiiK,  as  it  would 
be  called  in  modern  times,  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  |)oetry.  Criticism  was  the  higliest 
funelion  of  thi^  grammarian.  There  wero 
special  reasons  vvliy  the  study  of  grammar 
and  criticism  (i.e.  "  the  lughcr  criticism  ") 
siiould  1)(^  cultivateil  in  the  .Vlexandrian  [x-riod. 
The  work  of  tho  .Vlexandiian  scholar  consisted 
mainly  in  the  classification  of  works,  tho 
determination  of  their  authorshii),  the  estab- 
lishment of  pure  te.xts,  the  study  of  grammar 
in  the  narrower  sense  in  order  to  determine 
the  relatives  authority  of  difTerent  manuscript 
readings,  and  matters  similar  to  these.  A 
typical  Alexandrian  scholar  was  Eratosthenes 
(c.  276-c.  100  li.c),  a  versatile  man,  and 
the  first  of  the  .Mcxandrians  to  assume  tho 
name  (f>iX6\oyo^.  i[e  wrote  treatises  on  geog- 
raphy, mathematics,  astronomy,  and  chro- 
nology. His  greatest  work  was  one  on  the  Old 
Attic  Comedy  Trcpi  tjJs  apxaia';  Kio/xuiSius,  really 
a  scries  of  monographs  on  ipiestions  of  author- 
ship, date,  textual  criticism,  language,  etc., 
in  the  plays.  But  ho  was  also  a  man  of  lit- 
erary taste,  and  himself  wrote  poems  and  phil- 
osoiihical  prose  treatises.  On  the  whole,  the 
Alexandrian  conception  of  philology  may  be 
defined  as  a  combination  of  scholarship  and 
literary  versatility. 

Besides  the  three  groups  of  linguistic  stu- 
dents represented  by  the  philologiis,  the  gram- 
maticus,  and  the  criticuf:,  in  classical  times, 
notice  must  also  be  taken  of  the  philosophus 
and  of  his  attitude  towards  speech  and  lan- 
guage. The  philosophus  differed  from  the 
other  three  in  that  he  sought  for  first  prin- 
ciples, for  the  explanations  of  things,  whereas 
the  philologus,  grammaticus,  and  criticus  were 
concerned  with  specific  pieces  of  literature  or 
with  individual  phenomena  of  language.  In 
his  search  for  first  causes,  the  philosophus  was 
naturally  brought  to  consider  the  nature  of 
speech,  its  origin,  and  the  relation  of  speech 
to  thought  and  to  the  world  of  concrete  ob- 
jects. These  questions  were  considered  by 
the  early  CJreek  philosophers  in  great  detail, 
some  of  Plato's  most  careful  thought  being 
given  to  them.  In  many  respects  the  linguis- 
tic speculations  of  the  philosophers  entered 
the  special  province  of  the  jihilologists,  as,  for 
example,  the  philosophers'  study  of  etymology 
in  the  endeavor  to  tletermine  the  true  mean- 
ings of  words. 

From  this  brief  survey,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  classical  period  never  arrived  at  any  unified 
or,  on  the  whole,  any  very  profound  concep- 
tion of  the  philological  study  of  language  and 
literature.  It  attempted  to  some  extent  to 
answer  philosophically  the  question  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  language,  to  interpret 
and  correct  the  body  of  its  traditional  litera- 
ture, and  to  a  more  considerable  extent  to 
work  out  a  sj'stem  of  grammatical  classifica- 


tion and  nomenclature.  There  was,  however, 
no  sens("  of  the  homogeneity  of  linguistic  and 
literary  studies  and  there  was  but  slight  sense 
of  historical  growth  and  development.  On 
the  side  of  attainment,  encyclope<iic  learning 
was  tho  ideal.  Modern  scholarship,  in  the 
development  of  a  theory  of  jjliilology,  does  not 
build  therefore  ui)on  a  classi(!al  basis.  Cla.s.si- 
cal  thought  on  matters  linguistic  is  not  intro- 
ductory to  the  modern  science,  but  is  more 
important  for  logic  and  philosophy  than  it  is 
for  linguistics.  The  most  imjjortant  linguistic 
inheritance  of  the  modern  period  from  classi- 
cal times  is  to  be  found  in  the  classifications 
and  terminology  of  descrii)tive  grammar. 
These  have  come  down  from  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle and  the  classic  grammarians  in  uidjroken 
transmission. 

Medieval  and  Renaissance  Periods. — The 
neglect  of  chi.-'sic.-d  literature  in  the  medieval 
period  implied  the  decadence  of  classical 
scholarshiji  and  philology.  The  extent  of 
this  neglect  and  decay  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  knowledge  of  the 
classic  idiom  of  Latin  (and  still  more  of  Greek) 
was  so  imperfect  as  to  give  rise  to  a  new 
form  of  the  language  so  different  from  classic 
Latin  as  to  require  a  new  name  for  itself,  — 
middle  or  medieval  Latin.  (See  Middle  Ages, 
Education  in).  The  medieval  period  was 
not  curious  about  philosophical  or  psycholog- 
ical questions  concerned  with  language.  It 
accepted  mainly  the  story  of  the  creation  of 
language  by  Adam,  and  hampered  by  the 
flat  chronology  which  prevailed,  and  lacking 
any  clear  sense  of  historical  perspective,  it 
was  naturally  not  concerned  with  cjuestions 
of  change  and  development.  The  medieval 
period  was  incapable  of  adding  anything  to 
classical  theories  of  tho  study  of  language  and 
literature.  At  its  best  it  was  conservative, 
and  even  this  function  was  very  inadequately 
performed.  A  typical  scholar  of  the  best 
type  in  the  medieval  period  was  the  English 
monk,  Bede  (q.v.).  His  study  of  language 
specifically  was  entirely  practical,  and  he 
develojied  a  free,  clear,  and  harmonious  Latin 
style  which  enables  one  to  read  his  works  with 
pleasure. 

The  Renaissance  conception  of  philology  is 
closely  bound  up  w^ith  the  general  movements 
in  thought  and  culture  which  deeply  affected 
the  life  of  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  and  several 
succeeding  centuries.  The  scholarshij)  of  this 
time  was  largely  a  revolt  against  scholasticism, 
with  its  exaggerated  sense  of  the  importance 
of  dialectic  in  all  matters  concerned  with  the 
intellectual  life.  The  Renaissance  may  be 
regarded  maiidy  as  a  humanistic  movement, 
and  the  study  of  literature  was  apjiroached 
from  the  ai-sthetic  rather  than  the  intellectual 
side.  Of  great  importance  in  the  development 
of  Renaissance  luunanistic  studies  was  the 
restoration  of  Creek  to  its  proper  place  as  a 
learned  language,  and  also  the  development  of 
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a  feeling  for  the  purity  of  classical  Latin  idiom 
and  a  respect  for  it  which  was  unknown  to  the 
medieval  world.  Language  was  studied,  how- 
ever, almost  exclusively  as  an  approach  to 
literature.  The  philosophy  of  the  Renaissance 
linguists  never  concerned  itself  with  any  ques- 
tions deeper  than  that  of  the  relation  of  a 
learned  to  a  popular  language,  as  in  Dante's  De 
vulgari  eloquio,  and  with  the  consequent  ques- 
tion, how  a  popular  language  can  be  elevated  to 
a  position  on  a  level  with  the  learned  languages. 
Language  and  grammar  were  regarded  as 
handmaidens  to  literature,  and  the  main 
purposes  of  the  study  of  literature  were  parth' 
higher  criticism  and  partly  appreciation  but, 
most  of  all,  imitation.  Excellence  in  litera- 
ture was  to  be  attained  by  the  imitation  of 
classic  models,  and  the  first  thing  necessary 
was  naturally  a  knowledge  of  classic  types  of 
literar}'  art.  As  aids  in  attaining  this  knowl- 
edge, the  Renaissance  scholar  gave  much 
attention  to  the  writing  of  grammars,  diction- 
aries, and  helps  to  composition.  His  persist- 
ence and  enthusiasm  have  been  effectively 
and  truly  presented  in  Browning's  poem,  The 
Grammarian's  Funeral.  So  great  was  the 
respect  which  the  Renaissance  student  felt 
for  the  classics  that  language  alone  was  often 
regarded  as  sufficient  to  make  a  humanist. 
It  was  enough,  many  humanists  thought,  if 
one  imitated  exactly  the  language  of  Vergil, 
or  0\"id,  or  above  all,  Cicero,  regarded  by 
almost  universal  consent  in  the  Renaissance  as 
the  perfect  model  of  eloquence.  (See  Cicero- 
xiAXiSM.)  Nevertheless  the  scholarship  of  the 
Renaissance,  though  sometimes  narrow  and 
pedantic,  in  the  hands  of  its  best  representa- 
tives was  enlightened  and  astonishingly  com- 
prehensive. Among  typical  scholars  may  be 
mentioned  the  Frenchman  Bude,  or  Budaeus 
(1468-1540),  who  speaks  of  philology  as  his 
altera  conjux,  and  who  also  declares  that  he 
was  the  first  to  call  himself  a  philologian  (see 
Delaruelle,  Bude,  p.  215).  Another  famous 
Renaissance  scholar  was  Joseph  Justus  Scaligcr 
(g.F.),  whose  learning  and  productivity  are  indeed 
occasions  for  wonder.  But  the  modern  stu- 
dent is  likely  to  feel  with  respect  to  Scaliger 
and  with  respect  to  Renaissance  scholarship  in 
general,  that  it  is  disorganized  and  often 
smothered  unrier  its  own  accumulation  of  detail. 
Modem  Period.  —  With  the  modern  develop- 
ment in  scholarship,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  organize  a  system  of  pliilological  study  as 
clearly  defined  as  arc  modern  botany,  biology, 
and  astronomy.  The  beginnings  of  this  move- 
ment, which  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
theory  of  the  science  of  philology,  with  clear 
delimitations  of  subject  matter  and  of  method, 
were  in  large  measure,  like  the  beginnings  of 
Renaissance  scholarship,  a  protest  against  the 
intellectualism  of  a  preceding  period.  In  Ger- 
many, where  philology  was  earliest  cultivated  in 
modern  times,  it  was  at  first  closely  connected 
with  the  neo-humanism  and  romanticism  of  the 


latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  in 
turn  were  largely  a  reaction  against  the  pre- 
ceding and  contemporary  philosophy  of  the 
enlightenment  (g.v.),  with  its  contented  but 
somewhat  narrow  Aufkldrung  of  the  field  of 
human  thought.  The  general  philological 
movement  was  at  first  humanistic  in  that  it 
turned  aside  from  philosophical  and  rational 
systems,  and  attempted  to  restore  past  civili- 
zations. It  was  a  study  of  culture.  Later, 
under  the  influence  of  natural  sciences,  of  the 
historical  method,  of  Darwinian  theories  of 
evolution,  and  of  similar  developments  of 
modern  thought,  philology  tended  to  take  a 
broader  aspect  than  that  of  humanistic  study 
only.  There  were  thus  developed  the  psy- 
chological, social,  and  historical  aspects  of  the 
modern  science  of  philology.  Modern  phi- 
lology may  be  most  fitly  regarded  as  beginning 
with  Friedrich  August  Wolf  (q.v.).  The  first 
modern  to  call  himself  a  philologist.  Wolf, 
described  himself  in  the  matriculation  book 
of  the  University  of  Gottingen,  under  date  of 
April  8,  1777,  as  sludiosus  philologiw.  As 
student  and  later  as  teacher  of  philology, 
Wolf  defines  his  subject  compactly  but  broadly 
as  the  biography  of  a  nation.  The  purpose 
of  it  was  to  reconstruct  all  the  life  of  a  past 
period  which  can  be  recovered  from  records. 
These  records  include  of  course  not  only 
language,  but  all  other  forms  of  recorded 
knowledge  or  experience.  Wolf's  other  name 
for  philology  was  Alterihumsu-issenschaft,  the 
science  of  antiquity.  But  by  antiquity  Wolf 
means  only  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity.  The 
term  is  so  limited  for  various  reasons,  e.^. 
because  these  peoples  only  have  left  abundant 
records  of  their  life,  because  of  the  importance 
of  the  ci\-ilization  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
for  modern  civilization,  etc.  But  the  general 
theory  of  philology,  as  the  biography  of  a 
nation,  does  not  imply  a  limitation  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  peoples,  and  if  circumstances 
permitted,  a  Hebrew,  an  Egyptian,  and  other 
philologies  would  be  possible.  The  aim  of 
philology  should  always  be,  however,  in  Wolf's 
conception,  the  sjiithetic  presentation  of  the 
whole  life  of  a  people  at  a  definite  period. 
Wolf  was  thus  interested  in  language,  litera- 
ture, art,  etc.,  in  themselves  only  as  each  con- 
tributes its  share  to  the  unified  picture  of  the 
life  he  was  attempting  to  reconstruct.  Phi- 
lology thus  becomes,  in  his  mind,  the  recalling 
to  life  of  historical  Greek  and  Latin  civiliza- 
tion, and  it  presents  an  organic  conception 
of  the  subject  lacking  in  classical  and  Renais- 
sance scholarly  investigation.  In  the  carrj'ing 
out  of  this  scheme.  Wolf  makes  the  following 
divisions  of  the  subject  in  his  Fundamental- 
theile  der  Alterlhumswissenschafl  (Vorlesungen, 
Inhalt,  p.  V  ff.): 

(1)  Grammar,  or  the  study  of  language  (merely, 
however,  for  the  practieal  purpose  of  acquiring  ability 
to  read  texts). 

(2)  Uermencutics,    "  Erkl^ningskunst,"    defined    as 
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the  art  of  "  romprphcndiiiK  the  ideas  of  another  ju3t 
as  he  would  have  them  comprehended."  ( Vorlcaungen, 
I.   271.) 

(3)  Criticism,  the  rules  by  which  we  determine  the 
age,  the  Rcnuineness,  or  the  authorship  of  works,  the 
correetncs-s  or  incorrectness  of  words,  of  passages,  etc. 

(4)  The  geography  of  anti<iuity. 

(5)  The  political  history  of  antiquity. 

(0)  Anliiiuilalcs,  "  .Vlterthunwr."  l)y  which  Wolf 
means  allusions  to  ancient  customs,  beliefs,  and  prac- 
tices. 

(7)   Mythology. 

(.S)  Literature,  sciences,  and  arts  among  the  Greeks 
and    Roinan.s. 

(9)  History  of  Art.  i.e..  the  study  of  the  works  of 
art  of  the  ancients,  including  arclucology.  numismatics, 
epigraphy,  architecture,  sculpture,  a.id  jiainting. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  Wolf  was  a  sys- 
tem builder,  and  so  also  were  lii.s  immediate 
successors  in  the  (levclopnu'iit  of  tlic  theory 
of  philological  studies.  .\uKust  lioeckh,  who 
lectured  on  thi^  methodoloK.v  of  philoloRV  from 
ISO!)  to  I.S65,  proceeded  on  the  l)asis  of  Wolf's 
definitions.  His  is  the  broadest  possible 
conee])tiou  of  philology:  "  die;  eigentliche 
Aufgabe  der  Philologie  das  Erkennen  des  vom 
mcnschlichcn  deist  Producirten,  d.  h.,  des 
Erkannten"  {Encyk.  p.  10),  which  translated 
reads,  "  the  real  task  of  Philology  is  the  re- 
storing to  knowledge  of  that  which  has  been 
matter  of  knowledge."  The  subject  is  again 
defined  as  "  die  Naehconst ruction  dcr  C'on- 
structionen  des  menschlichen  Cleistes  in  Hirer 
Gesammtheit"  {Encyk.  p.  10),  "the  puttingto- 
gether  again  in  its  entirety  of  all  that  the  human 
spirit  has  fashioned".  Wolf  had  made  phi- 
lology the  reconstruction  of  the  past  culture 
and  life  of  a  nation,  more  specifically  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  nations.  Boeckh  extends 
the  definition  to  include  the  reconstruction  of 
the  culture  and  life  of  all  past  existence, 
so  far  as  that  existence  may  be  made  known 
through  the  records  it  has  left  behind.  Phi- 
lology according  to  this  conception  comprises 
all  history  in  the  narrow  sense  of  narrative, 
institutional  and  social  history,  all  historical 
linguistics,  literature,  art,  science,  etc.  It 
excludes  philosophy  in  so  far  as  philosophy 
is  concerned  with  first  causes,  not  with  the 
content,  meaning,  and  value  of  records  of 
thought;  it  excludes  also  science  in  the  sense 
that  investigational  science  endeavors  to  de- 
termine the  immediate  and  the  actual,  al- 
though when  science  becomes  historical  and 
concerns  itself  with  man's  activity  and  self- 
expression  in  the  past,  as,  for  example  in  the 
science  of  folklore,  it  falls  within  the  limits  of 
Boeckh's  definition.  The  necessity  of  sub- 
division of  the  great  subject  is  acknowledged 
by  Boeckh,  but  the  theoretical  definition  is 
defended  on  the  ground  that  no  science  is 
completely  realizable,  e.g.  the  biologist  theo- 
retically sets  himself  the  unattainable  goal  of 
knowing  all  about  all  animal  life,  and  the 
chemist  cannot  exhaust  all  the  possibilities  of 
combination  among  natural  elements.  It  may 
be  pointcfl  out  that  Boeckii  adds  to  Wolf's 
conception  of  philology  also  in  that  he  assigns 


a  higher  place  to  linguistics,  which  he  would 
study  not  only  to  gain  a  practical  reading 
knowledge  of  language,  but  he  would  have 
languages  considered  in  them.sclves  as  expres- 
sions of  the  life  of  the  people  who  develop 
them. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  practical 
realization  of  this  general  scheme  of  |)hilology 
are  in  certain  respects  obvious.  Any  valid 
criticism  of  Wolf's  theory  would  apply  as 
well,  but  with  more  weight,  to  Boeckh's 
theory.  Two  main  difficulties  may  be  noted: 
(1)  the  student  who  would  carry  out  Wolf's 
or  Boeckh's  scheme  must  possess  combined 
qualities,  i.e.  the  critical  faculty  for  the 
gathering  and  preparation  of  his  material,  and 
second  the  const rtictive  and  artistic  for  its 
composition.  The  qualities  of  mind  required 
by  the  first  half  of  the  task  are  memory,  criti- 
cal judgment,  sense  of  order,  "learning"  in 
the  specific  sense.  The  qualities  of  mind  re- 
quired by  the  second  half  of  the  task  are  con- 
structive imagination,  a  sense  of  the  relative 
importance  of  parts,  and  the  poetic  faculty 
which  gives  life  to  an  assemblage  of  facts.  The 
two  groups  of  characteristics  are  not  necessarily 
mutually  exclusive,  —  witness  Jacob  Grimm 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  —  but  actually  they  are 
not  often  found  in  combination.  "  As  a  rule, 
one  has  dwarfed  the  other;  either  the  creative 
fancy,  scorning  a  solid  masonry  of  facts, 
builds  its  castles  in  Spain  without  carpenter 
and  architect,  or  a  hesitating  exactness  may 
become  the  fetish  to  which  the  children  of  the 
imagination  are  sacrificed  "  (Oertcl,  Lcrlures, 
p.  20).  The  second  fundamental  difficulty 
which  obstructs  the  path  of  the  philologist  of 
Wolf  or  Boeckh's  way  of  thinking  is  the  vast 
extent  of  inherently  heterogeneous  subject 
matter  which  he  must  command  and  assimilate. 
The  specialist  is  necessary  for  the  preparation 
of  the  material,  but  the  specialist  is  manifestly 
incapable  of  spreading  himself  over  the  whole 
field.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  realization 
of  the  synthetic  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the  Grun- 
driss  plan  of  collaboration,  various  scholars 
of  supposedly  the  same  general  point  of  view 
taking  each  his  special  part  in  a  harmoniously 
elaborated  scheme  of  presentation.  Thus 
Paul,  Gntndri.ss  I,  1,  joins  himself  to  the  school 
of  Boeckh  when  he  expres.scs  the  conviction 
that  "  die  Einzclnen  Gebiete  in  welche  man 
das  Kulturleben  eines  Volkes  zu  zerlegen 
pflegt,  in  der  wissenschaftlichen  Untersuchung 
nicht  isoliert  werden  diirfen."  And  he  also 
extends  Boeckh's  formida,  "  das  Erkennen 
des  Erkannten,"  in  that  he  insists  that  the 
philologist  must  not  only  know  again  what  was 
in  the  clear  consciousness  of  individuals  in 
past  times,  but  also  must  be  able  to  see  into 
forces  and  streams  of  tendency  which  were  not 
clearly  perceived;  he  must  see  relations  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  follow  out  lines  of  his- 
torical development.  In  practice  Paul's  Orund- 
riss  is  the  fullest  attenq)t  made  to  realize  the 
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broad  conception  of  a  philology  of  the  Ger- 
manic peoples.  This  work  was  planned  and 
executed  under  the  general  supervision  of 
Hermann  Paul,  assisted  by  special  students, 
such  as  Sievers,  Kluge,  Noreen,  Wright, 
Brandl,  Luick,  R.  Kogel,  and  others.  The 
work  as  it  was  finally  executed  consists  of 
fifteen  parts,  not  indeed  arranged  in  any 
strictly  systematic  method  so  as  to  give  a 
philosophically  unified  interpretation  of  Ger- 
manic civilization.  The  various  parts  are 
as  follows:  (1)  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
Germanic  philolog}^  a  theoretical  discussion 
and  definition  of  the  subject  by  Paul;  (2)  his- 
tory  of    Germanic    philology,    also    by    Paul; 

(3)  methods  of  Germanic  philology  by  Paul; 

(4)  history  of  Germanic  alj^habets  and  of 
writing  by  Sievers  and  Arndt;  (5)  Sprach- 
genchichic,  the  history  of  the  various  Germanic 
languages,  by  different  scholars;  (6)  Litcrn- 
turgescftichte,  the  history  of  the  various  Ger- 
manic literatures,  each  treated  separately,  -as 
the  languages  are,  by  a  specialist;  (7)  histori- 
cal and  theoretical  discussion  of  Germanic 
meter;  (8)  ethnography  (Bremer);  (9)  Wirth- 
schaU,  i.e.  the  practical  arts  of  agriculture, 
etc.;     (10)    Recht,  i.e.   law  and  legal   custom; 

(11)  Kriegswesen,    war    and    its    traditions; 

(12)  Mythology;  (13)  Heldcnsage,  i.e.  heroic 
traditions;  (14)  Silte,  i.e.  social  custom  and 
formalities;  (15)  Kun.'it,  (a)  bildende  Kiin.'it, 
painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture,  (b)  music. 

Specialized  Use.  —  Although  the  broad  philo- 
sophic definition  of  philology  as  elaborated  by 
the  theorizers  of  the  school  of  Wolf  and  Boeckh 
will  be  generally  accepted  by  philological  stu- 
dents as  true  to  the  underlying  purpose  and 
methods  of  their  investigations,  popularly  the 
subject  is  more  narrowly  conceived  as  equiva- 
lent to  linguistics.  "  Philology,"  says  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  "  is  the  generally 
accepted  comprehensive  name  for  the  study  of 
the  word;  it  designates  that  branch  of  knowl- 
edge which  deals  with  human  speech,  and 
with  all  that  speech  disclo.ses  as  to  the  nature 
and  history  of  man."  Two  main  definitions 
are  given  in  the  Neiv  English  Diclionary: 
(1)  "  Love  of  learning  and  literature;  the 
study  of  literature  in  a  wide  sense,  including 
grammar,  literary  criticism  and  interpreta- 
tion, the  relation  of  literature  and  written 
records  to  history,  etc. ;  literary  or  cla.ssical 
scholarship;  polite  learning.  Now  rare  in 
general  sense";  (2)  a  special  sense,  the  usual 
one  in  modern  use,  "  the  study  of  the  structure 
and  development  of  language;  the  science  of 
language;  linguistics."  The  second  sense  is 
really  one  l)ranch  of  the  first,  which  represents 
in  some  respects  the  classical  conception  of 
philology,  with  additions  from  the  broad  syn- 
thetic definitions  of  the  Wolfian  school. 

These  narrow  popular  conceptions  of  philol- 
ogy are  to  some  extent  for(;ed  upon  the  serious 
student  by  the  practical  exigencies  of  sui)ject 
matter.     Obviously  the  Wolf-Boeckh    tiieory. 


though  valuable  as  an  ideal  from  which  to  draw 
inspiration,  is  not  one  to  be  applied  in  detailed 
practice.  Perhaps  the  definition  which  most 
nearly  describes  the  actual  work  of  philologists 
might  run  as  follows:  Philology  is  the  study  of 
culture  as  it  is  recorded  in  language.  This 
definition  implies  that  language  itself  is  an 
object  of  study  for  itself,  since  it  is  one  of  the 
expressions  of  the  cultural  development  of  the 
people  that  employ  it.  It  implies  also  that 
the  study  of  literature  is  a  branch  of  philology 
when  such  study  is  concerned  with  the  inter- 
l)retation  of  the  text  of  literary  monuments, 
and  with  their  history  and  value  as  illus- 
trating civilization.  If  philology  be  defined  as 
the  restoration  to  knowledge  of  past  thought 
through  the  medium  of  the  word,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  no  study  of  literature,  however 
simple  and  however  approximately  contempo- 
rary the  literary  monuments  may  be,  can  be 
carried  on  without  the  employment  in  some 
degree  of  philological  methods.  The  so-called 
philological  approach  to  the  study  of  literature 
has  been  at  times  not  without  its  unwise  advo- 
cates. To  parse  through  the  whole  of  Para- 
dise Lost  and  to  examine  the  etymology  of 
every  word  may  be  philological  study  of  a 
kind,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  called  literary. 
Philology  mu.st  serve  as  a  handmaiden  to 
literature  in  the  interpretation  and  elucida- 
tion of  texts,  but  there  is  no  immediate  way 
of  entry  into  the  processes  of  literature  through 
the  study  of  individual  words.  Among  other 
practical  uses  of  philology  regarded  as  linguis- 
tics may  be  mentioned  that  of  seeing  that  the 
historical  records  of  the  speech  and  literature 
preserved  in  manuscripts  and  in  texts,  often 
few  in  number  and  difficult  of  access,  are 
brought  to  light  and  secured  against  the  acci- 
dents of  time  by  i)ublication.  The  reediting 
of  texts  in  the  light  of  fuller  modern  scholar- 
ship is  also  a  duty  of  the  philologists  not  to  be 
evaded.  Sound  philological  principles  are 
manifestly  as  important  in  the  editing  of  a 
modern  text  as  of  one  of  medieval  or  ancient 
times.  Philology  may  also  be  of  service  in  the 
daily  practical  use  of  language,  especially  in 
determining  questions  of  propriety  and  con- 
duct in  language.  (See  article  on  English 
Us.\GE.)  A  still  larger  field  of  practical 
philology  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  province 
of  rhetoric.  Rhetoric  attempts  to  teach  an 
art  of  language,  and  instruction  in  this  art  is 
greatly  assisted  by  the  ability  of  the  teacher 
and  student  to  analyze  and  to  comprehend 
the  principles  of  the  art.  Rhetoric  conse- 
quently, if  it  means  anything  at  all  as  a  sys- 
tematic discipline,  means  the  ai)plication  of 
the  methods  of  observation  and  analysis  to 
the  processes  of  language  expression  upon 
which  the  science  of  philology  rests.  Other 
])ractical  applications  of  i)hilological  science, 
e.g.  the  production  of  descriptive  grammar  for 
the  use  of  the  students  of  a  language  wlio  are 
seeking  to  accjuire  a  practical  control  over  it, 
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the  analysis  of  speech  sounds  as  an  aid  in  tlie 
toaciiinp;  of  spoken  lanp;uage,  etc.,  are  too  ob- 
vious to  retiuire  mention. 

The  present  acaiieniie  status  of  tiie  study 
of  philology  has  l)een  implicitly  indicated  in 
part  in  tlie  description  wliicli  lias  jjeen  Riven 
of  the  subject.  A  more  detailed  account  of  the 
courses  will  be  found  in  the  articles  on  Modeun 
Languages  and  Literatuue;  also  in  those  on 
Greek  Lancsuages  and  Liteu.\ture;  Lati.v 
Languages  and  Liter.vture  ;  Semitic  Lan- 
gu.^ges  ANT)  Literature.  G.  P.  K. 

See  Grammak,  for  comparative  philology; 
Language,  English;  Language,  Psyciioi-ogy 
op;   Modern  Languages  and  Literatures. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL      SYMBOLISM.  —  See 

Symbolism  in   I-^ducation. 

PHILOSOPHY.  —  Definition  and  Scope.  — 

The  term  philosophy  (in  the  form  of  the  verb 
<i>i\o(joti>f.Lv)  seems  first  to  have  been  used  by 
Herodotus  and  Thucydidcs  in  its  literal  sense, 
to  denote  the  desire  or  pursuit  of  wisdom. 
The  speculative  bias  of  the  Greeks  made  them 
restrict  the  term  philosophy  to  theoretic 
knowledge  only,  i.e.  knowledge  pursued  for  its 
own  sake  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  technical 
or  immediately  practical.  The  terms  science, 
true  knowledge,  and  philosophj'  are  used 
almost  interchangeably  by  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
The  idea  that  pliilosophy  is  not  ordinary 
knowledge  but  has  for  its  object  something  of 
superior  worth,  to  wit,  the  real  as  opposed  to 
the  phenomenal,  is  due  to  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine that  true  knowledge  can  be  only  of  the 
immutable  and  the  eternal  {Rrp.,  480).     Aris- 


totle also  emphasizes  the  fact  that  philosophic 
or  scientific  knowledge  is  reasoned  or  demon- 
strative, and,  therefon;,  depends  on  knowledge 
of  causes  or  i)rinciples.  Though  Aristotle 
wrote  on  political  and  natural  history  he  .seems 
to  have  clearly  distinguished  between  history 
and  science  or  [)hilosoi>hy.  Loth  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  while  setting  a  high  value  on  mathe- 
matics, hesitated  to  api)ly  the  tcTin  philosojjhy 
to  it.  Thus  Plato  ])ut  mathematics  in  the 
borderland  between  tru(!  science  and  opinion; 
and  Aristotle,  while  explicit  in  his  statements 
that  metaphysics,  physics,  and  mathematics 
are  the  three  parts  of  theoretic  jjliilosophy,  and 
in  his  reference  to  metaphysics  as  the  (irst  and 
to  physics  as  the  second  philosophy,  does  not 
explicitly  refer  to  mathematics  as  the  third 
philosophy.  Nevertheless,  mathematics  did 
not  become  generally  dissociated  from  philoso- 
phy until  the  Alexandrine  period  (i-.y.  Euclid), 
and  even  later  we  find  tlie  book  of  Sextus 
Empiricus,  Adversus  Math.,  directed  against 
the  i)hih)sophers  or  metaphysicians. 

The  distinction  between  philosophy  and  the 
special  sciences  seems  to  have  been  accentuated 
by  the  Stoic  and  the  Epicurean  philosophies, 
with  their  emphasis  on  ethics  as  the  major 
portion  of  philosophy.  In  the  light  of  the 
popular  use  of  the  term  philosopher  as  sj-nony- 
mous  with  that  of  moral  teacher  or  guide, 
and  the  prevailing  idea  of  philosophy  as  a 
mode  of  life,  pursuits  like  those  of  Archimedes 
could  not  be  referred  to  as  philosophical.  At 
any  rate,  the  Alexandrine  period  finds  a  num- 
ber of  special  sciences  cultivated  separately 
from  philosophy. 

In  medieval  times,  philosophy  seems  to  have 
been  used  to  denote  all  the  kiiowledge  which 
can  be  acquired  by  natural  reason  without  the 
aid  of  revelation.  In  practice,  this  meant  all 
the  subjects  treated  by  "  the  Philosopher,"  i.e. 
Aristotle;  and  as  these  formed  the  substance 
of  all  arts  courses,  the  faculty  of  arts  became 
known  as  the  faculty  of  philosophy.  The 
"  three  philosophies  "  denoted  moral,  natural, 
and  metaphysical  philosophy. 

As  a  result  of  the  development  of  natural 
philosophy  into  the  independent  science  of 
physics,  and  the  emphasis  on  the  problems  of 
thought  or  consciousness  in  writers  like  Locke, 
the  term  metaphysics  gave  way  to  the  term 
mental  science  or  intellectual  philosophy.  As  a 
result,  also,  of  the  expansion  of  modern  science 
and  its  imperative  demand  for  specialization, 
the  parts  of  moral  i)hilosophy  known  as  juris- 
prudence, law  of  nature,  politics,  and  economics, 
—  subjects  on  which  an  eighteenth  century 
professor  of  philosophy  like  Adam  Smith  was 
expected  to  lecture,  —  soon  became  objects 
of  study  on  the  part  of  specialists  who  did 
not  concern  themselves  with  the  rest  of  phi- 
losophy. For  the  last  forty  years  empirical 
psychology  has  been  assuming  more  and  more 
the  role  of  a  special  science,  as  independent 
of  philosophy  as  t\w  science  of  optics.     In  our 
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own  day  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  investi- 
gators in  the  field  of  logic  to  regard  their 
subject  as  a  branch  of  either  psychology  or 
mathematics;  and  an  increasing  number  now 
view  the  field  of  ethics  as  part  of  sociology 
or  anthropology. 

After  the  special  sciences  have  thus  been 
carved  out  of  it,  what,  if  anything,  is  left  of 
philosophy  itself?  The  typical  answers  to 
this  question  may  be  arranged  in  three  groups, 
between  which  hard  and  fast  lines  cannot  be 
drawn :  — 

(A)  Those  that  deny  that  there  is  any 
peculiar  subject  matter  or  method  in  phi- 
losophy. This  is  the  view  of  the  agnostic  and 
positivist  schools.  To  both  Spencer  and 
Comte  philosophy  consists  simply  in  the  uni- 
fication or  coordination  of  the  various  sciences. 
In  Spencer  this  unity  is  a  mere  juxtaposition,  — 
the  only  bond  uniting  the  various  sciences 
being  the  fact  that  they  all  have  certain  vague 
general  laws  of  evolution  in  common.  In 
Comte  the  unity  is  one  of  end.  In  consti- 
tuting the  positive  philosophy  the  various 
sciences  are  subordinated  to  each  other  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  needs  of  the  positive  polity. 
In  harmony  with  the  above  is  the  popular 
view,  supported  in  some  respects  by  Paulsen, 
that  philosophy  is  simply  the  sum  of  the  general 
portions  of  the  different  sciences. 

(B)  Those  that  insist  that  philosophy  still 
has  a  subject  matter  distinct  from  that  of  the 
spjecial  sciences,  viz.  the  real  or  the  rational. 
This  group  includes  representatives  of  most 
diverse  schools  of  philosophic  thought,  who,  of 
course,  conceive  this  subject  matter  in  differ- 
ent ways.  Thus,  the  Hegelian  school  con- 
ceives the  subject  matter  of  all  philosophy  to 
be  the  ultimately  real,  or  absolute  Idea,  a 
knowledge  of  which  we  obtain  by  a  system  of 
reasoning.  The  mystic  schools  all  conceive 
the  real,  wliich  is  the  quest  of  pliilosophy,  to  be 
in  the  ineffable  One  attained  in  certain  experi- 
ences, called  feeling  or  intuition.  Between  these 
two  schools  maj' be  placed  an  influential  group 
of  thinkers  like  Munstcrberg,  Duheni,  and 
Bergson,  having  little  in  common  save  the  view 
that  the  special  sciences  all  deal,  not  with 
reality,  but  with  systems  of  useful  construc- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  that  it  is,  therefore, 
left  to  philosophy  to  deal  with  reality  itself, 
by  intuition  (Bergson),  by  dialectic  reason- 
ing (Miinsterberg),  or  by  faith  and  reason 
(Duhem). 

_(C)  Mediating  between  (.-1)  and  (B)  is  the 
view  that  philosophy  has  a  distinct  subject 
matter  of  its  own,  but  tiiat  this  subject  matter 
is  no  other  than  the  system  of  the  si)ecial 
sciences;  that  is,  that  phihjsophy  is  itself  a 
special  science,  viz.  the  science  of  the  sciences. 
This  science  may  be  conceived  in  quite  natural- 
istic fashion.  ...  "  Sciences,  then,  are  as 
real  things  as  facts  themselves.  .  .  .  We  can 
analyze  them  as  we  analyze  facts,  investigate 
their  elements,  composition,   order,   and  sub- 


ject "  (Taine).  The  "  view,  however,  which 
has,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Horbart,  Wundt, 
and  the  Neo-Kantians,  prevailed  for  the  last 
generation  has  been  a  more  critical  one.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  business  of  philosophy  to 
analyze  and  criticize  the  fundamental  concepts 
and  assumptions  of  the  special  sciences,  and  to 
build  up  a  consistent  world  view  on  the  basis  of 
this  critical  work. 

The  greater  intimacy,  however,  between 
philosophy  and  the  special  sciences  during  the 
past  decade  has  brought  to  light  the  following 
considerations:  (1)  that  the  criticism  of  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  various  sciences  can  be  made 
only  by  those  who  are  already  in  possession 
of  a  certain  definite  Weltanschauung,  (2)  that 
there  are  no  contradictions  infesting  the 
special  sciences  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
scientists  are  helpless  and  need  the  aid  of 
philosophers,  and  (3)  that  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  the  different  sciences  can  be 
analyzed  only  in  the  light  of  the  special  con- 
tent of  these  sciences,  and  that  the  specialist 
is,  if  he  undertakes  it,  the  best  qualified  to 
make  this  analysis. 

The  feeling  has  also  arisen  recently  that  the 
function  of  philosophy  is  obscured  by  a  too 
close  assimilation  of  it  to  science,  and  that  its 
nature  is  in  many  respects  akin  to  art  and 
poetry  (see  Journal  of  PhiloKoplu/,  vol.  7,  p.  406). 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  diverse  views 
as  to  the  nature  of  philosophy,  all  are  sub- 
stantially agreed  that  its  aim  is  to  give  us  a 
coherent  view,  or  outline  chart,  of  the  universe 
and  the  place  in  it  of  man,  the  external  world, 
and  the  higher  Reality,  if  there  be  any. 
There  is  also  a  practical  agreement  that  a 
department  of  philosophy  in  a  college  or  uni- 
versity should  teach  metaphysics  (including 
philosophy  of  mind,  and  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion), logic,  ethics,  esthetics,  and  the  history 
of  philosophy.  Professor  FuUerton  has  made 
the  interesting  attempt  to  show  that  these 
apparently  diverse  disciplines  (including  psy- 
chology) have  not  been  grouped  together  by 
mere  accident,  but  that  they  all  have  something 
fundamental  in  common,  viz.  that  they  all 
raise  problems  of  reflective  tliought,  i.e. 
problems  involving  the  critical  examination  of 
the  meaning  of  our  ideas.  {Intro,  to  Phil., 
pp.  223-260.) 

Metaphysics,  logic,  ethics,  and  the  history 
of  philosophy,  then,  represent  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  a  department  of  philosophy. 
Though  many  philosophers  empliasize  the 
primacy  of  psychology  as  a  philosophical 
discipline,  jisychologists  as  a  rule  ar(>  anxious 
to  have  their  science  free  from  all  philosophic 
entanglements.  In  many  of  our  universities 
p.sychology  now  forms  an  independent  depart- 
ment, and  at  the  St.  Louis  C'ongress  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  (1904)  the  psychologists  were 
grouped  not  with  the  philosophers  but  with 
the  other  students  of  natural  science.  In 
France  lectures  on  sociology  are  still  given  by 
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professors  of  philosophy  and  this  is  also  tnio 
of  other  Latin  countries,  es[)ecially  Sjiaiiish 
Aineriea  wlicro  French  positivism  has  been 
very  infiuential.  No  one,  liowevcr,  douhts 
that  the  six'cialization  of  the  social  sciences  is 
ini'vitalile.  In  the  United  States  courses  in 
education  are  often  given  by  tlio  deiiartnient 
of  iihilosophy,  hut  though  philosophy  must 
always  Jilay  a  prominent  i)art  in  educational 
theory,  it  is  only  for  administrative  reasons 
that  the  two  departments  arc  united.  In 
many  American  colleges  courses  in  the  history 
of  mathcniatics,  chemistry,  etc.,  are  given  by 
the  departments  concerned;  but  in  the  very 
few  instances  where  courses  in  the  general 
history  of  science  are  given,  this  is  done  by  the 
department  of  philosophy.  In  European  in- 
stitutions even  the  history  of  special  scionc(\s 
is  given  by  the  department  of  philosophy ; 
an({  when  a  ])hysicist  like  Mach  begins  to 
lecture  of  the  history  of  Ids  own  science,  it  is 
thought  proper  to  transfer  him  to  the  depart- 
ment of  philosophy.  The  history  of  science 
is,  however,  a  very  much  neglected  field  in 
any  case.  For  the  individual  philosophic 
disciplines,  see  ^Esthetics,  Ethics,  Logic, 
and  Metaphysics.  For  schools  of  philo- 
sophic thought,  see  Materialism,  Spiritual- 
ism, Idealism,  Realism,  Phenomenalis.m, 
Rationalism,  Mysticism,  Empiricism,  Scepti- 
cism, Criticism,  Positivism,  Intellectual- 
ism,  Voluntarism,  Pr.^g.matism,  Monism,  .\nd 
Pluratism. 

History  of  the  Teaching  of  Philosophy.  — - 
Among  Ihe  Ancients.  —  India  and  China  seem 
to  be  the  only  Oriental  countries  that  inde- 
pendently developed  definite  schools  of  phi- 
losophy, i.e.  bodies  of  doctrine  more  or  less 
systematically  and  continuously  taught  from 
generation  to  generation.  Thus  we  have  in 
Cliina  the  speculative  school  of  Lao-tze, 
Licius  (Lieh-tzi)  and  Tschaung-tze,  and  the 
moralistic  school  of  Confucius  and  Mencius 
beginning  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  and  con- 
tinued into  the  Christian  era.  In  India  wc 
have  six  great  historical  schools  of  which  the 
Sankhya,  Vodanta,  and  Yoga  are  best  known 
in  the  West. 

The  earliest  form  of  teaching  took  place 
under  the  form  of  voluntary  discipleship; 
the  disciple  attended  the  master  and  learned 
from  him  in  the  course  of  ordinary  conversation 
or  whenever  the  spirit  moved  the  master. 
Such  a  life  frequently  involved  celibacy.  The 
typical  Hindu  teachers  of  philosophy  live 
apart  on  a  mountain  or  in  a  grove  in  simple 
abstemious  fashion,  spending  the  time  ''in 
listening  to  serious  discourse  and  imparting 
their  knowledge  to  such  as  will  listen  to  them  " 
(Max  Miiller,  Six  Sydem.s  of  I  ndian  Philosophy, 
p.  35).  We  also  hear  of  i)iiilosoi)hic  and 
religious  congresses  and  of  philosophic  dispu- 
tations at  kings'  courts,  and,  in  Buddhist 
times,  of  monasteries,  famous  schools,  public 
lectures,  etc. 


Before  the  extensive  use  of  textbooks  was 
possiljle,  instruction  was  given  in  the  form  of 
short  mnenionic  aphorisms,  easy  to  hand  on 
unaltered  from  genc^ration  to  generation,  but 
so  brief  and  packed  with  meaning  as  to  need 
extensive  commentary  to  make  tlu^m  intelli- 
gible. Such  teaching,  therefore,  tended  to 
become  dogmatic  and  esoteric. 

The  Gra'cn-Iiomnn  Period.  —  The  earliest 
form  of  philosophic  teaching  among  the  Greeks 
was  prol)ably  also  in  the  form  of  aphorisms  of 
Wise  Men;  and  Thales,  the  foundi^r  of  the 
Milesian  school  of  philo.sophy,  was  regarded 
as  one  of  thi;  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece. 
Popular  philosophic  instruction  was  also  given 
by  the  wandering  bards,  of  whom  Xenophanes, 
the  founder  of  the  Eh^atic  School,  was  a  re- 
markable example.  The  Pythagorean  School 
was  definitely  organized,  and  demanded  certain 
modes  of  life  of  its  mend^ers  to  enabh;  thc:m  to 
pursue  its  characteristic  studies. 

The  expansion  of  Greek  life  and  culture  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  brought  into  existence  the 
professional  teacher  or  sophist.  The  wander- 
ing sophist  was  an  itinerant  university,  gather- 
ing all  sorts  of  pupils  and  teaching  them  all 
subjects.  The  various  schools  which  owe  their 
impulse  to  Socrates  wore  largely  influenced 
in  tihoir  foundation  by  their  feeling  of  protest 
against  the  introduction  of  professionalism 
into  the  life  of  culture.  Socrates  taught 
by  means  of  his  peculiar  method  of  question- 
ing-—  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  education 
as  an  indication  of  the  complete  absence  of 
the  authoritative  note,  and  thus  characteristic 
of  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  among  the  Greeks. 
Plato  tried  hard  to  avoid  the  lecture  system 
of  the  sophists,  but  Aristotle  returned  to  it. 
Socrates  refused  to  accept  any  fees,  and  Plato 
was  too  independent,  but  Speusippus,  Plato's 
successor  in  the  Academy,  found  it  necessary 
to  accept  fees.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  we  find  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  schools  of  rhetoric  four  well-estab- 
lished permanent  schools  of  philosophj'  (the 
Academic,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Stoic,  and  the 
Epicurean)  which  made  Athens  the  world's 
center  for  pliilosophic  instruction.  These 
schools  continued  their  existence  till  closed 
by  Justinian  (in  529).  The  corporate  character 
of  these  schools  (for  which  see  Athens,  Uni- 
versity OF ;  Greece,  Education  in  ;  Univer- 
sities, etc.)  made  them  emphasize  adherence  to 
traditional  doctrine  of  the  .school  rather  than 
independence  of  thought. 

With  the  introduction  of  Greek  culture  into 
Roman  society,  philosophy  became  a  standard 
form  of  education  coordinate  with  jurisi)ru- 
dence,  rhetoric,  and  modic'ine.  It  became 
customary  for  the  great  families  to  send  their 
sons  to  .\thens  to  study  philosophy.  Phil- 
osophic education  at  Rome,  however,  was 
mainly  carrieil  on  through  private  tutors  who 
regarded  their  office  as  that  of  a  physician 
to  the  morals  of  those  whom  they  instructed. 
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Disinterested  play  of  the  intellect  gave  way, 
under  this  regime,  to  the  inculcation  of 
sound  moral  maxims  or  precepts  (Seneca,  Ep., 
49,  §o).  We  have,  however,  pictures  of  lec- 
ture theaters  crowded  to  hear  philosophic 
orations  or  debates  between  rhetorical  philoso- 
phers. We  also  hear  of  philosophic  mission- 
aries, like  Apolonius  of  Tyana,  exhorting  and 
appealing  to  the  crowds  in  the  market  place. 

Alcxandriati  Schools  and  Arabic  Influence.  — 
In  the  third  century  B.C.  the  great  libraries 
and  museums  and  the  liberal  policy  of  the 
Ptolemies  towards  scholars  made  Alexandria 
(see  Alexandra,  School  of)  an  endowed  re- 
search university,  a  great  center  of  learning 
rather  than  of  instruction.  It  became  also  the 
chief  meeting  place  of  Greek  philosophy  and 
Oriental  religion.  From  it  issued  Philo's  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos  (.see  Philo  of  Jud.ea),  and 
the  chief  intellectual  moulds  for  the  dogmas  of 
the  Christian  Church.  In  the  revival  of  reli- 
gious and  speculative  philosophy  in  the  third 
century  (a.d.)  Alexandria  was  also  the  birth- 
place of  Neo-Platonism  {(j.v.),  which,  by  claim- 
ing to  unite  and  restore  the  philosophy  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  became  the  rallying  ground  for 
those  who  wanted  to  maintain  the  old  Hellen- 
istic culture  against  the  rising  tide  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  al.so  principally  at  Alexandria 
that  Christianity,  uiider  the  leadership  of  men 
like  Clement  and  Origen  (gg.v.),  began  to  yoke 
Greek  philosophy  into  its  service.  The  cate- 
chetical schools  iq.v.)  of  Egypt  and  Syria  were 
the  first  to  introduce  the  study  of  philosophy 
into  Christian  schools.  From  the  Syrian 
schools  of  Edessa  and  Nisibis  the  study  of 
philosophy  was  carried  into  Arabic  or  Saracen 
culture.  The  Arabic  translations  of  Aristotle 
were  carried  across  North  Africa  into  the  Moor- 
ish centers  of  learning  in  Spain,  and  there  they 
were,  together  with  Arabic  commentaries, 
translated  into  Latin  and  brought  back  to 
Europe,  principally  through  Hebrew  translators. 

The  Middle  Ages.  —  In  the  fifth  century, 
with  the  barbarian  invasions  and  the  decay 
of  Roman  culture,  philosophic  study  became 
practically  extinct  in  Western  Europe.  Some 
logic,  however,  continued  to  be  tatight  as  a 
part  of  the  cycle  of  liberal  studies;  and  when 
the  Christian  monastic  schools  took  over  the 
(elements  of  the  later  Grseco-Roman  system 
of  education,  logic  remained  the  only  school 
discipline  having  any  connection  with  plii- 
Iosoi)hy.     (See  article  on  Locic.) 

Though  Porphyry's  Introduction  stated  the 
problem  of  universals  out  of  which  medieval 
philosophy  grew,  the  regular  school  teaching 
of  logic  was  mainly  formal.  Wiiih^  there  were 
noted  exami)les  of  philosophic  speculation,  as 
.lohn  Scot  in  the  ninth  and  Gerbert  in  the 
tenth  century,  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century  that  philosophic  teaching 
may  be  said  to  have  been  resumed  in  what 
had  been  the  Western  Empire. 

The  revival  of  philosophic  study  received  its 


impetus  first  from  the  theologic  interest  in 
the  question  of  universals,  secondly  from  the 
recovery  of  the  more  important  Aristotelian 
logical  writings  (the  Analytics,  etc.)  either  in 
Boethius'  translation  or  that  of  Jacob  Clericus 
(1128),  and  thirdly  from  the  introduction  of 
Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  Physics,  and  Ethics, 
through  the  Arabic  translations  and  commen- 
taries, at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  After 
1254  logic  and  philosophy  formed  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  curriculum,  the  old  quadrivium 
being  relatively  neglected.  No  uniform  or 
sharp  line  was  at  first  drawn  between  the 
universities  and  the  older  monastic  schools. 
The  latter  continued  to  teach  logic  and  some- 
times one  or  other  of  the  "  three  philosophies." 
As  late  as  1540  we  find  Fcrrerius  publicly  lec- 
turing in  the  chapter  house  of  the  Abbey  at 
Kinloss  on  Aristotle's  Ethics,  Politics,  Physics, 
Metaphysics,  Economics,  and  Psychology.  The 
growth  of  the  universities,  however,  led  the 
grammar,  burgh,  and  landschulen  to  restrict 
themselves  to  grammar  and  logic  and  some- 
times to  the  former  only.  (See  Universities 
and  Middle  Ages,  Education  in.) 

The  logic  of  the  syllogism,  however,  ex- 
tended its  sway  over  the  whole  range  of  higher 
education.  Every  study  was  reduced  to  a 
number  of  "  questions  "  and  thus  made  suitable 
for  syllogistic  reasoning.  The  presence  of  a 
large  body  of  authoritative  doctrines  in  the 
form  of  unquestioned  self-evident  principles, 
sentences  from  the  Bible,  the  Christian 
Fathers,  the  "  Philosopher,"  and  the  Doctors 
of  the  Cliurch,  made  this  procedure  possible. 
Syllogistic  disputation  also  adapted  itself  to 
the  strong  controversial  spirit  of  the  medieval 
age.  The  disputes  between  the  nominalists 
and  the  realists  were  carried  on  with  such 
violence  that  the  king  of  France  had  to  forbid 
all  disputations  on  such  "  inflammatorj'  sub- 
jects." In  an  age  devoid  of  our  modern  means 
of  publication  and  dissemination  of  the  news 
of  the  intellectual  life,  the  wandering  scholar 
provided  a  means  for  intellectual  entertain- 
ment and  popular  instruction. 

The  Rcnai.'isance  and  Later.  —  The  move- 
ment known  as  the  Renaissance  brought  back 
to  Europe  Greek  philosoiihy  other  than  Aris- 
totle; and  even  Aristotle  began  to  receive  a 
new  interpretation  in  the  light  of  the  Greek 
text  and  the  commentaries  of  Alexander 
Aphrodisius  instead  of  the  commentaries  of 
Averroes.  The  sjiirit  of  fre(^  inquiry  led  to  a 
questioning  of  the  classic  medieval  view  of  the 
universe  based  on  Aristotle,  and  brought  Plato 
and  Plotiiuis  (g.v.)  to  the  fore.  University 
teaching  of  philosophy,  however,  was  not  j)ro- 
foundly  affected  by  this  movement,  which  was 
organized  in  societies  or  academies  like  the 
Florentine  and  supported  by  liberal  princes. 
The  humanists  approached  philosophy  from 
the  literary  rather  than  from  the  logical  or 
"scientific"  side.  The  universities  substi- 
tuted the  Greek  text  of  Aristotle  for  the  Latin 
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ono,  nnd  soino  of  Plato's  diiiloguos  wcn^  ad- 
inittcil  into  the  orthodox  curriculum,  l)Ut  tlio 
old  methods  remained.  Lof;ic;d  disimtations 
and  the  public  defense  of  these  continued  to  be 
required  for  Rraduation,  even  in  the  medi- 
cal faculty,  down  to  tiie  nineteontii  century. 

Outsid(^  of  the  universities,  also,  b('gan  the 
luathematical-physical  pliilosoi)hy  of  Coperni- 
cus, Kepjjler,  Descartes,  (Jalileo,  and  Ijcibnitz. 
This  n(nv  philos()])hy  found  its  sujiport  in  the 
great  scientific  academies  (q.i>.)  founcUxl  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  To  a  certain  extent  this 
new  philosophy  also  found  support  from  the 
new  liberal  culture  which  began  in  France  un- 
der Louis  XI\'  and  which  was  supported  by 
al'  the  liberal  courts  ot  I'AU-o[)e.  Leibniz,  who 
disdained  to  seek  a  university  position,  is  the 
typical  representative  of  this  new  cultun;  and 
philosoithy.  Cambridge  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  university  to  hear  the  ajjpcal  of  men 
like  Barrow  to  stop  siieculating  about  "  cnlia 
ratioiiis.  malerid  prima,  and  such  like  scholastic 
chimeras  "  and  turn  (Kio'J)  to  the  matiiematical 
philosoi)hy  of  (Jalileo  and  Descartes.  But 
even  hero  the  influence  of  its  own  Newton 
was  comparatively  slight  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  Ciermany  the  scholas- 
tic philosophy  was  n^placed,  after  a  struggle  in 
whi<-h  the  authority  of  the  liberal  Frederick 
the  (Ireat  proved  the  decisive  factor,  by  the 
Leibnitzo- Wolffian  philosophy  of  "reasonable 
thoughts."  Through  the  influence  of  men  like 
Martin  Knutzen  and  his  more  famous  pupil, 
Kant,  the  Newtonian  view  of  the  physical 
universe  entered  into  the  universities.  In 
France  the  removal  of  Church  control  over  the 
faculty  of  philosophy  in  the  eighteenth  century 
made  possible  the  introduction  of  Descartes. 
The  modern  scientific,  as  opposed  to  the 
scholastic  spirit  did  not,  however,  completely 
triumph  in  academic  philosophy  until  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Of  great  importance  to  the  teaching  of  phi- 
losophy was  the  change  of  the  language  of 
instruction  from  Latin  to  the  vernacular. 
This  change  was  begun,  in  spite  of  bitter  op- 
position, by  Thomasius  at  Halle,  in  1694,  and 
was  not  completed  until  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  poverty  of  material 
in  the  old  scholastic  philosophy  was  hidden 
by  the  learned  language  in  which  it  was  de- 
livered. When  men  began  to  lecture  in  the 
vernacular  they  had  to  attend  more  to  the 
substance  of  their  teaching. 

Philosophy  in  the  American  College.  — 
Hixlory.  —  From  the  l)eginiiiiig,  philosophy  was 
taught  by  the  class  tutor  on  the  basis  of 
the  scholastic  manu.-ds  then  used  in  England. 
Before  16(U,  when  the  three-year  curriculum 
prevailed  at  Harvard,  provision  was  made  for 
logic  and  physics  in  the  first  year,  ethics  and 
politics  in  the  second,  and  philosophic  dis- 
putations in  the  third.  At  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  we  find  logic  taught  in 
the  first  two  vears   from   the  Latin  manuals 


of  Peter  Ramus  and  Hurgerdicius,  in  the  third 
year  Henry  More's  Ethics  and  Dr.  Morton's 
Phij.sics  iinil  Mclnphysioi,  and  in  the  fourth 
year  Divinity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  Locke's  linmy  on  the  Human 
I' ndcrManding  was  introduced  into  the;  cur- 
riculum, and  remained  throughout  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  starting  point  of  American 
jihilosophy,  as  can  be  seen  in  su<'h  different 
types  as  Franklin  and  Jonathan  Edwards. 
Berkeley  and  Hume  had  relatively  little  in- 
fluence, th(!  former  being  a  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  latter  suspected 
of  being  both  a  sceptic  and  a  tory.  The 
deistic  controversy  and  the  question  of  free 
will  in  relation  to  Calvinistic  tlieology  limited 
almost  entiiely  the  rang(!  of  philosophic  inter- 
est. At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  new 
influences  began  to  come  in,  French  material- 
ism as  represented  by  Priestley,  and  Scotch 
realism  as  brought  over  by  President  Wither- 
spoon.  The  former  was  influential  mainly  in 
the  South,  but  \,\w  latter  swcjit  the  country, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
the  predominant  influence  in  the  philosophy 
taught  in  American  colleges.  Reid,  Stewart, 
and  Brown  were  several  times  reprinted  in 
America,  and  in  the  second  third  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  Hamilton's  lectures  went 
through  .several  American  editions  and  abridg- 
ments. Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philoso- 
phy and  his  Evidences  of  Christiayiity  also 
came  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  the  fourth  decade  of  the  lune- 
teenth  century  Cousin  and  French  Eclecti- 
cism became  influential.  Partly  through  the 
influence  of  German  immigrants  and  the  St. 
Louis  School  of  Philosophy,  headed  by  Dr. 
William  T.  Harris,  and  partly  through  the 
influence  of  teachers  trained  in  Germany, 
Kant  and  Hegel  began  to  dominate  academic 
philosophy  in  the  last  cpiarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Though  Mill  and  Spencer 
were  widely  read,  they  had  little  influence  on 
the  academic  teaching  of  philosophy. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
separate  chairs  in  mathematical  and  i)hysical 
science  were  established  in  most  American 
colleges,  but  so  late  as  1838  the  course  in 
])hilosophy  at  Amherst  inclinled  mechanics, 
electricity,  etc.  In  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  economics  was  separated 
from  philosophy  in  some  of  the  larger  colleges, 
but  this  separation  was  not  completed  in  other 
colleges  before  the  twentieth  century.  The 
modern  period  of  th(>  American  college  with 
its  large  field  of  electives  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Previous  to  that,  philosophy  was  all 
prescribed  and  generally  crowded  into  the  last 
year  or  two,  as  one  of  the  higher  branches  cal- 
culated not  only  to  train  the  student  in  scholar- 
ship but  to  fit  him  for  practical  life. 

Aim.  —  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  training 
of  specialists  in  philosophy  is  beyond  the  scope 
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of  the  American  college.  Is  philosophic  train- 
ing, then,  an  indispensable  element  of  a  liberal 
education  for  citizenship  in  the  larger  life? 
In  urging  an  affirmative  answer  the  following 
points  have  been  made:  — 

(1)  Philosophic  knowledge  is  a  desirable 
end  in  itself.  "  Just  to  face  these  profound 
problems  concerning  the  being,  the  origin  of, 
and  the  destiny  of  man  .  .  .  just  to  know  that 
there  are  such  problems,  and  something  of 
how  the  soul  of  man  has  in  thought  and  feeling 
responded  to  them,  is  of  itself  no  small  part 
of  liberal  culture."  (Ladd,  Educational  Review, 
X,  p.  232.)  Even  if  we  regard  philosophy 
as  setting  or  solving  no  problem,  the  inspira- 
tion which  comes  from  the  knowledge  of  man's 
search  for  the  thoughts  that  give  value  and 
dignity  to  human  life  is  one  of  the  best  things 
that  a  liberal  education  can  offer. 

(2)  Others  emphasize  not  so  much  the 
knowledge  itself  as  the  philosophic  habit. 
The  philosophic  or  reflective  habit  is  ab- 
solutely essential  in  order  to  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  bring  together  the  diverse  fragments 
of  knowledge  picked  up  in  the  ditferent  de- 
partments, and  to  organize  the  contents  of  his 
mind  into  some  unity.  The  need  for  such 
unity  is  especially  evident  when  one  reflects 
on  the  chasm  which  generally  separates  the 
religious  ideas  which  the  student  brings  to 
college  from  the  scientific  ideas  which  he 
gathers  in  such  courses  as  geology,  biology,  or 
psychophysics.  The  philosophic  habit  pre- 
vents a  man  from  becoming  a  narrow  partisan, 
and  in  this  way  it  is  one  of  the  finest  flowers  of 
culture. 

This  last  aspect  of  the  situation  leads  some 
to  emphasize  the  ethical  aim  in  philosophic 
teaching.  More  important  than  a  knowledge 
of  philosophic  problems  past  or  present  is  it 
that  the  student  should  be  started  in  the  busi- 
ness of  philosophizing  for  himself.  Students 
as  a  rule  come  to  college  slaves  of  traditional 
forms  of  thought  and  conduct,  and  to  train 
them  to  become  freemen  of  the  intellectual 
life  is  the  function  of  the  devoted  teacher  of 
philosophy.  Just  because  its  results  are  not 
so  certain  as  those  of  mathematics  or  the  natu- 
ral sciences,  the  student  cannot  find  the  answer 
before  thinking  the  matter  out  for  himself. 
Most  people  doubtless  get  this  training  in 
actual  life  in  the  school  of  experience;  but 
philosophic  training  accomplishes  it  at  less 
expense. 

Methods.  —  No  other  teachers  have,  as  a 
body,  given  so  little  attention  to  the  pedagogy 
of  their  subject  as  the  American  teachers  of 
philosophy;  with  the  result  that  at  least  one 
professor  of  philosophy  confesses,  "  It  is  possi- 
ble that  there  has  been  more  poor  pedagogics 
in  this  field  throughout  the  ages  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  the  university  "  {Journal  of 
Phil.,  VII,  p.  569).  The  pedagogic  principle 
which  has  revolutionized  modern  science 
teaching,    viz.    to    begin   with    the    concrete 


nearest  the  pupil's  own  experience  rather 
than  with  the  abstract  elements  of  the  subject, 
has  not  yet  found  full  recognition  in  philo- 
sophic teaching,  though  some  philosophic 
teachers  have  exemplified  it  beautifully.  The 
philosopher  is  pecuharly  apt  to  think  that  he  is 
going  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  when  he 
is  really  proceeding  from  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete  (g.!'.),  forgetting  that  the  abstract  ele- 
ments familiar  to  himself  are  strange  and 
difficult  of  apprehension  to  the  beginner. 

The  peculiar  difficulty  about  philosophic 
teaching  is  that  it  involves  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  an  apparently  different  mode  of  thinking 
from  the  one  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed, 
a  peculiar  turning  back  on  one's  usual  ideas; 
and  tliis  undoubtedly  appears  to  the  beginner 
both  forbidding  and  fruitless.  The  problem, 
then,  is  how  to  make  philosophic  problems 
real  to  the  student.  How  is  the  student  to 
bo  seriously  interested  in  philosophic  issues 
and  to  be  trained  in  the  difficult  art  of  philo- 
sophic thinking'?  We  must  show  the  ^'ital 
importance  of  the  subject  from  the  beginning. 
For  unless  we  succeed  in  showing  the  student 
that  philosophy  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
essential  to  his  own  intellectual  salvation,  we 
cannot  generally  draw  out  the  best  efforts. 

The  pedagogic  means  generally  used  in  the 
teaching  of  philosophy  are  the  lecture,  the 
quiz,  the  assigned  reading,  the  essay,  the  reci- 
tation, discussion,  and  the  pamphlet  or  ques- 
tion syllabus.  As  a  method  of  philosophic 
teaching  the  lecture  has,  besides  the  disad- 
vantages incident  to  it  in  other  subjects,  the 
added  one  that  it  must,  in  order  to  enable  the 
student  to  follow  it  intelligently,  necessarily 
avoid  intricate  questions  or  very  close  reason- 
ing. The  pliilosophic  lecturer  may  have  to 
present  examples  of  reasoning  as  closely  knit 
as  that  of  the  mathematician,  but  he  has  not 
the  advantage  of  making  it  all  visible  on 
the  blackboard.  To  offset  this  partly,  some 
teachers  put  an  outline  syllabus  in  the  hands 
of  the  pupils  before  the  lecture.  Even  so, 
the  lecture  seems  well  adapted  only  to  intro- 
duce or  open  up  a  topic  and  to  summarize  a 
discussion. 

In  many  of  our  large  colleges  the  professor 
gives  two  lectures  a  week,  and  an  assistant 
meets  the  class,  usually  in  smaller  sections,  for 
quizzes  on  required  reading  or  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lectures.  The  attitude  of  the 
students  who,  judging  by  the  position  of  the 
assistant,  regard  tlie  (piiz  as  of  secondary 
importance,  makes  this  arrangement  a  more 
or  less  perfunctory  affair,  seldom  productive 
of  genuine  enthusiasm.  It  is  generally  felt 
that  the  quiz  should  give  way  to  the  full 
recitation  where  the  student  and  instructor 
can  discuss  the  subject  matter  at  length  and 
not  be  compelled  to  take  up  any  new  topic 
before  coming  to  a  satisfactory  termination 
of  the  one  in  hand. 

The    objections    to    discussion,     especially 
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when  instructors  allow  students  to  discuss 
with  each  otlicr  in  class,  are:  (I)  It  is  apt  to 
give  students  the  inijiression  that  philosophy 
is  all  a  matter  of  opinion.  (2)  The  variety  of 
views  that  come  into  discussion  is  apt  to  be 
confusiug  to  the  beginner.  (3)  The  discussion 
is  apt  to  run  into  very  minor  matters  and  make 
students  lose  sight  of  the  big  issues.  Dis- 
cussion freipiently  degenerates  into  repeti- 
tion of  opinions,  with  no  advantage  except, 
at  best,  developing  the  student's  cleverness 
at  finding  arguments.  (4)  Discussion  or 
Socratic  questionings  must  be  i)rofitless  if 
students  have  not  some  previous  knowledge 
of  the  subject  to  be  discussed,  and  have  "no 
method  of  ordering  their  thoughts  in  truth- 
giving  directions." 

In  answer  to  these  it  may  be   maintained 

(1)  that  philosophy  must  begin  with  opinions, 
but  opinions  iiave  to  be  made  systematic  and 
consistent  with  the  whole  of  experience.  The 
age  of  dogmatic  manuals  of  absolutely  certain 
truths  is  past,  and  those  who  sigh  for  them, 
as  after  the  fleshpots  of   Egypt,  do  .so  in  vain. 

(2)  A  critical  attitude  to  one's  opinion  is  the 
most     effective     method      of     philosophizing. 

(3)  The  teacher  can  correct  the  shortcomings 
by  actively  and  critically  guiding  the  dis- 
cussion without  dogmatically  asserting  his 
own  opinion  more  than  is  necessary  for  ef- 
fective    summaries     or     searching    questions. 

(4)  Discussion  has  been  called  by  Professor 
James  the  philosopher's  laboratory,  and  the 
mere  clash  of  one's  opinion  with  that  of  others 
is  an  illuminating  experience  preventing  one 
from  returning  to  previous  narrow  dogmatism. 
It  must  also  be  maintained  that  philosophy 
does  not  have  to  start  with  a  clean  slate  and 
that  it  may  and  must,  to  be  effective,  grow 
out  of  what  the  student  already  knows  and 
thinks. 

A  device  wliich  Professor  Garman  intro- 
duced, and  which  he  considered  as  much  of  an 
invention  as  printing  by  movable  type,  is 
the  pamphlet.  In  these  pamphlets  some 
problem  is  stated  or  developed,  but  without 
any  definite  solution.  These  are  loaned  to  the 
student,  who,  thus  shut  off  from  the  possibility 
of  turning  to  the  next  page  to  find  the  solution, 
is  compelled  before  entering  the  discussion 
in  the  classroom  to  think  the  matter  over  and 
formulate  his  own  answer.  The  instructor 
is  then  in  a  position  to  know  whether  the  stu- 
dents are  taking  serious  hold  of  the  subject. 

The  intensive  reading  of  classical  texts  forms 
pait  of  most  courses  in  philosophy.  The  fre- 
quent writing  of  essays  is  now  recognized  as 
a  powerful  instrument  to  bring  the  student's 
ideas  together  and  make  them  clear  to  him- 
self. For  this  reason  some  teachers  encourage 
their  students  to  write  on  suisjects  on  which 
the  latter  have  little  information,  or  on  topics 
which  have  not  yet  been  discussed  in  the 
classroom.  The  essay  is  thus  a  means  to  com- 
pel the  student  to  think  on  the  subject.     The 


reading  of  texts,  however,  needs  elucidation, 
and  both  text  and  essay  need  to  be  supple- 
mented by  thorough  discussion  and  criticism 
to  make  them  eiTective. 

Philosophic  clubs  in  many  of  our  colleges 
freijuently  increase  interest  in  philosophic 
studies.  In  many  of  our  colleges  connected 
with  graduate  schools  senior  students  also 
have  the  privilege  of  entering  the  seminar 
courses. 

Orgaiiizalidti  nj  a  Department  nf  Philosophy. 
—  Philosophy  is  usually  regarded  as  a  difficult 
subject  requiring  some  maturity  and  knowledge 
of  other  studies.  Hence,  it  is  considered  ad- 
visable to  begin  the  study  of  philosophy  in 
the  upper  classes.  This  arrangement,  how- 
ever, limits  the  number  of  courses  that  the 
undergraduate  can  take,  and  teachers  who  are 
anxious  that  students  should  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  more  advanced  courses  are  in 
favor  of  opening  the  philosophy  department 
to  sophomores  or  even  to  freshmen. 

As  so  much  depends  on  the  starting  point 
in  philosophy,  the  question,  "  Which  course 
should  be  given  first,"  is  of  great  importance. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  like  agreement  in 
the  answer.  The  historical  answer,  of  course, 
is  logic,  wliich  has  for  over  2000  years  served 
as  a  propedeutic  to  philosophy.  Even  the 
driest  treatise  on  formal  logic  raises  a  number 
of  distinctly  philosophical  issues.  Thus  the 
relation  of  the  universal  to  the  individual,  of 
terms  to  objects,  judgment  to  reality,  etc.,  all 
lead  to  philosophic  issues  of  deepest  moment. 
But  the  dry  and  apparently  fruitless  character 
of  syllogistic  exercise  seems  to  postpone  rather 
than  introduce  the  vital  issues  of  philosophy. 

A  great  many  colleges  now  offer  psychology 
as  the  first  course.  The  plausible  argument 
is  made  that  acquaintance  with  the  workings 
of  the  human  mind  is  a  prerequisite  for  phi- 
losophy. But  the  growing  disfavor  of  analytic 
or  non-laboratory  psychology  raises  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  this  mode  of  introduction  to 
philosophy,  and  raises  the  doubt  whether 
physiology  or  physics  is  not  just  as  much  a 
prerequisite  for  philosophy  as  psychology. 
At  any  rate,  neither  logic  nor  psychology  con- 
tain enough  philosophy. 

The  main  issue  seems  to  be,  however,  be- 
tween those  who  believe  in  beginning  with  the 
history  of  philosophy  and  those  who  believe 
in  beginning  with  some  survey  of  philosophic 
problems.  The  great  arguments  for  the  his- 
torical introduction  are:  (1)  that  an  approach 
through  a  survey  of  problems  is  apt  to  be 
partial  and  one-sided,  and  (2)  that  the  history 
of  philosophy  gives  one  the  proper  perspec- 
tive to  appreciate  the  problems.  In  answer, 
however,  it  may  be  urged  (1)  that  there  is 
nothing  pedagogically  wrong  in  starting  with 
a  partial  and  one-sided  view,  provided  we 
supply  the  motive  power  to  enable  the  student 
to  go  on  to  a  wider  view.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  great  historical  system  grew  out  of  certain 
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problems.  (2)  The  student  cannot  get  the 
proper  perspective  of  the  history  of  p}iilosophy 
without  some  preliminary  appreciation  of  the 
problems  themselves.  The  student  is  too 
immature  to  grasp  the  problems  confronting 
Plato,  Aristotle,  or  Descartes  without  having 
done  any  philosophic  thinking  on  his  own  ac- 
count. The  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  to 
simplify  the  teachings  of  the  great  masters  and 
to  make  them  intelligible  to  beginners  leads  to 
a  certain  conventionahzation  of  their  teaching, 
amounting  to  caricature.  (See  Owen  Wister's 
Philosophy  Four.) 

Among  those  who  urge  that  we  should  begin 
with  the  study  of  problems,  no  general  agree- 
ment as  to  the  content  of  these  problems  exists. 
Where  such  courses  are  given,  they  generally 
consist  in  an  excessive  simplification  of  the 
main  problems  of  metaphysics  and  epistemol- 
ogy,  i.e.  an  elementary  treatment  of  the  issues 
between  monism  and  plurahsm,  idealism  and 
realism,  etc.  As  an  introduction  to  the  tech- 
nical problems  and  to  show  how  these  prob- 
lems grow  out  of  real  life,  the  fields  of  Religion, 
Science,  Literature,  History  of  Civilization,  or 
Ethical  and  Political  Problems  have  been  sug- 
gested as  suppljang  the  proper  material. 

Metaphyiiicii  or  General  Philosophy.  —  The 
course  in  metaphysics  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  was  predominantly  one 
in  natural  theology,  with  special  reference,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  to  the  deistic  contro- 
versy. The  introduction  of  Locke  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  of  the  Scottish  philosophy  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  brought 
psychologic  elements  into  the  course  and  soon 
led  to  separate  courses  in  theism  and  mental 
or  intellectual  philosophy.  The  introduction 
of  German  philosophy  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  brought  epistemologic  con- 
siderations forward,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed 
as  if  epistemology  would  replace  metaphysics. 
This  tendency,  however,  to  regard  epistemol- 
ogy as  independent  of  metajjliysics  is  now 
on  the  wane,  but  separate  courses  in  epistemol- 
ogy, the  theory  of  knowledge,  or  philosophy 
of  mind  are  still  given  frequently,  for  episte- 
mologic questions  are  decidedly  in  the  fore- 
ground of  current  philosophic  discussion.  In 
determining  the  scope  and  the  setting  of  the 
problems  in  the  modern  course  of  metaphysics, 
Lotze's  Metaphysics  has  been  very  influential. 
Recently  Taylor's  Elements  of  Metaphysics  has 
become  popular  with  American  teachers. 

Within  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a 
revival  of  interest  in  classical  metaphysics,  i.e. 
in  problems  of  ontology  and  cosmology,  and 
courses  on  the  philosoi)iiy  of  nature  are  increa.s- 
ing.  It  is  urged  on  behalf  of  the  latter  course 
that  its  subject  matter  is  concrete  and  that 
the  student  has  a  feeling  of  dealing  witli  the 
actual  world.  The  course  in  the  philosophy 
of  evolution  given  in  several  colleges  belongs 
to  the  same  category. 

A  course  which  has  now  almost  disappeared 


from  the  curriculum  of  the  American  college  is 
the  one  in  the  philosophy  of  history.  Under 
the  influence  of  books  like  Bunsen's  God  in 
History  and  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  History  this 
course  was  frequently  given.  With  the  re- 
action against  a  priori  methods  in  history  this 
course  fell  into  bad  repute.  Recently,  how- 
over,  several  have  urged  its  reintroduction  in 
a  form  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  present- 
day  philosophy.  Professor  Hudson  has  advo- 
cated making  it  the  introductory  course  in 
philosophy.    {Journal  of  Phil,  Vol.  VII,  p.  426.) 

History  of  Philosophy.  —  The  course  in 
the  history  of  philosophy  is  like  the  study  of 
history  itself,  a  comparatively  modern  addi- 
tion to  the  curriculum  of  the  American  college. 
The  liLstory  of  philosophy  acquired  the  dignity 
of  an  academic  discipline  when  Hegel  made  it 
appear  as  a  rational  system.  At  any  rate, 
Schwegler's  History  of  Philosophy  (in  Seeley's 
or  Stirling's  translation)  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  widely  used  textbook  in  this  field  in 
American  colleges.  One  or  two  terms  are 
usually  devoted  to  this  course.  When  the 
latter  is  the  case,  ancient  philosophy  is  taken 
up  in  the  first  and  modern  philosophy  in  the 
second  term.  Little  attention  is  given  to  medi- 
eval philosophy,  and  modern  philosophy  is 
usually  ended  with  Hegel  or  Lotze,  if  not  with 
Kant.  In  one  or  two  of  the  colleges  connected 
with  graduate  schools  students  have  the  op- 
portunity of  taking  the  special  course  in  con- 
temporary philosophy. 

Courses  in  special  periods  of  modern  phi- 
losophy such  as  Continental  Rationalism 
(Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz)  or  British 
Empiricism  (Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume),  are 
given  in  most  colleges  having  a  developed  de- 
partment of  philosophy.  Sometimes  we  have 
also  special  courses  in  Plato,  Aristotle,  or  Kant. 
But  almost  no  courses  are  given  in  the  history 
of  special  fields  such  as  logic,  epistemology, 
or  ethics. 

With  the  waning  of  the  metaphysical  inter- 
est in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  history  of  philosophy  threatened  to  absorb 
all  the  vitality  of  the  philosophy  department, 
and  in  the  United  States  as  in  Germany  the 
number  of  courses  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
was  almost  equal  to  the  combined  number 
of  all  the  other  philosophic  courses;  but  this 
historical  wave  is  now  receding. 

In  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  philosophy 
some  emphasize  the  history  and  others  the 
philosophy.  The  former  method  has  been  the 
hitherto  prevailing  one,  ■ —  so  much  so  that  a 
recent  college  textbook  in  this  field  includes 
and  emphasizes  a  great  deal  of  geographic  in- 
formation. The  generally  recognized  danger 
in  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  i)hil()t>opliy 
is  the  breeding  of  a  shallow  skepticism  through 
the  kaleidoscoiiic  picture  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  dilTerent  systems.  To  offset  this,  many 
teachers  try  to  emphasize  the  historical  con- 
tinuity   of    philosophic    problems.     The    at- 
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tempt,  however,  to  minimize  philosopliic  dif- 
ferences or  tiie  controversial  element  tends 
to  exaggerate  the  conventionalization  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  great  i)liilosoi>liers.  To  guard 
against  this,  some  n^ading  in  the  sources, 
Plato,  Descartes,  Locke,  etc.,  is  fretiuently 
prescril)ed,  even  in  the  general  course  on  the 
history  of  philosoi)hy.  To  make  this  reading 
effective,  however,  intensive  study  is  needed, 
antl  one  has  to  give  up  the  continuity  of  the 
historical  survey. 

Those  who  would  emphasize  the  philosophy 
rather  than  the  history  in  this  course  are  quite 
willing  to  leave  a  great  many  lacunae  in  the  his- 
tory and  to  select  only  those  prol)lems  "  which 
b(^ar  a  significant  relation  to  the  issues  and 
interests  of  our  own  time.  Li  expounding  a 
jihilosopher  we  should  not  try  unsuccessfully 
to  take  the  view  point  of  his  contemi)oraries, 
but  shoidd  treat  his  problems  and  theories 
frankly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present." 

For  the  course  in  Jllstlietics  or  Philosophy 
of  Art,  see  article  .^Esthetics. 

Relation  of  Philosophy  to  the  Other  Depart- 
ment.'!. —  The  growing  specialization  in  the 
different  fields  of  human  knowledge  and  in 
departmental  teaching  has  brought  about  a 
strong  habit  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  philos- 
ophy to  avoid  all  issues  of  fact  which  are  the 
subject  matter  of  the  various  sciences.  This 
has  tended  to  eviscerate  philosophic  teaching 
and  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  fruitless 
occupation  with  empty  forms  devoid  of  con- 
tent. Fortunately,  however,  the  sciences, 
especially  physics  and  biology,  are  now  out- 
growing their  juvenile  fear  of  metaphysics, 
and  the  philosophic  spirit  is  growing  in  the 
various  sciences,  as  well  as  in  the  philologic 
and  literary  courses.  Teachers  of  philosophy 
now  advise  their  students  to  take  various 
courses  in  other  departments  in  order  to  make 
their  philosophic  study  more  thorough. 

Philosophy  in  the  Universities.  —  The  Am- 
erican Graduate  School.  —  The  aim  of  graduate 
instruction  in  philosophy  is  to  give  the  student 
the  technical  equipment  needed  to  teach  and  to 
advance  philosophic  knowledge.  It  terminates 
with  the  conferring  of  the  Doctorate  of  Phi- 
losophy. As  the  requisite  philosophic  ability 
is  not  widely  distributed,  our  best  graduate 
schools  make  it  distinctly  understood  that  this 
degree  will  be  granted  only  to  those  who  have 
distinctive  ability  in  this  field. 

Graduate  students  in  philosophy  are  (1) 
those  who  intend  to  teach  philosophy,  (2) 
students  of  divinity,  or  (3)  students  of  other 
subjects,  such  as  education,  who  regard  ad- 
vanced philosophic  studies  as  helpful  in  the 
preparation  for  their  special  careers.  Of  these 
three  classes  only  the  first  and  part  of  the  sec- 
ond try  to  complete  the  work  necessary  for 
the  doctorate  in  philosophy;  the  others  are 
usually  satisfied  with  the  M.A.  in  this  branch  of 
study,  or,  where  the  group  system  prevails,  they 
choose  it  as  one  of  their  minors  for  the  Ph.D. 


Instruction  is  given  mainly  through  lectures 
and  seminar  or  research  courses.  The  lecture 
in  the  graduate  schools  can  be  more  frankly 
the  statement  of  the  lecturer's  own  philosophic 
views  or  interpretation  of  classical  doctrines 
than  is  possible  in  the  college.  The  distinc- 
tive work  of  the  graduate  scliool,  however, 
consists  in  the  training  for  research,  and  this 
is  done  principally  in  seminar  courses.  The  es- 
sence of  the  seminar  course  is  that  the  student 
shouhl  have  tiie  opportunity  to  report  from 
time  to  time  the  result  of  some  research,  or  his 
own  constructive  thinking,  and  have  it 
subjected  to  the  thorough  criticism  of  his  fellow 
students  and  of  his  instructor.  Many  courses 
not  announced  as  .seminars  are  practically 
conducted  in  this  way  (practica).  The  typical 
seminar  is  announced  as  restricted  to  sonu;  one 
general  field,  e.g.  advanced  logic,  and  the 
different  members  report  on  different  topics 
in  this  field  which  they  have  chosen  for  the 
year.  Some  professors  assign  only  one  topic, 
e.g.  the  relation  of  mind  and  body,  as  the 
subject  for  the  year,  and  various  students 
report  either  on  different  aspects  of  this 
fjuestion  or  on  the  different  classical  views 
which  have  been  maintained  with  regard  to  it. 
In  this  latter  form  of  seminar  all  students 
report  at  every  session,  instead  of  devoting  an 
entire  session  to  one  or  two  reports. 

Research  Coiir.<<e.s.  —  The  minimum  require- 
ments for  the  Ph.D.  are  generally  two  years' 
attendance  and  the  thesis.  As  the  topic  of 
the  thesis  seldom  falls  within  the  subject  of  a 
regular  seminar  course,  the  student  mis.ses 
any  direct  help  in  the  preparation  of  his  thesis. 
I^or  this  reason,  some  graduate  schools  have 
instituted  research  courses  in  which  the  student 
individuall}'  reports  to  the  professor  in  charge 
of  his  field  of  inquiry. 

In  some  of  our  graduate  schools,  instructors 
and  advanced  students  meet  from  time  to 
time  to  discuss  philosophic  problems  of  cur- 
rent interest.  More  often  a  journal  club  is 
formed  in  which  the  different  members  report 
on  recent  publications  in  the  field  of  philos- 
ophy. Many  of  our  universities  make  provi- 
sion for  the  publication  of  philo.sophical  studies. 
They  are  generally  devoted  to  the  publication 
of  theses  or  syllabuses  by  the  professors. 

Philo.'iophy  in  the  German  Univer.titien.  — 
The  students  now  entering  the  university  from 
the  gymnasia  have  had  practically  no  training 
in  philosophy,  and  the  great  nuijority  of  the 
courses  are,  therefore,  elementary  and,  for 
the  most  part,  historical  in  character.  Nearly 
all  of  them  are  lecture  courses,  wlu^ther  public 
or  private,  requiring  no  work  on  the  part  of 
the  student  except  such  reading  as  he  chooses 
to  do  on  his  own  account.  The  students 
taking  ))hilosophy  belong  to  different  groups 
beside-;  those  who  are  candidates  for  the  Ph.D. 
in  philo.sophy.  Philosophy  is  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  tlu!  state  examination  which  every 
candidate  must  pass  in  order  to  teach  in  the 
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classical  gymnasia.  A  good  many  of  the 
universities  still  require  philosophy  as  an 
additional  subject  (Nebenfach)  from  all  can- 
didates for  the  Ph.D.  in  the  faculty  of  phi- 
losophy (i.e.  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences). 
Besides  these,  a  great  many  people  in  Germany 
regard  some  university  work  in  philosophy  as 
essential  to  a  liberal  education,  and  even 
students  of  medicine,  law,  or  technology  attend 
many  of  the  "  public  "  lectures.  The  student 
has  his  first  chance  to  report  on  his  own  work 
in  the  seminar  which  each  ordinary  professor 
gives  in  his  field. 

Courses  in  philosophy  are  either  historical 
or  systematic.  Logic,  epistcniology,  psychol- 
ogy, philosophy  of  history,  ethics,  pedagogy, 
and  aesthetics  form  the  topics  of  the  system- 
atic courses;  but  even  these  are  largely 
historical.  Philosophy  of  religion  is  left  to 
the  theologic  faculty  and  philosophy  of  law 
to  the  faculty  of  law.  In  the  reaction  against 
the  post-Kantian  systems  which  ruled  in 
Germany  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  predominant  interests  developed 
were  the  epistemologic  and  the  historical, 
and  they  are  still  foremost. 

The  requirements  for  the  doctorate  are  the 
oral  examination  and  the  thesis,  which  is  also 
most  frequently  historical.  The  fact  that  a 
doctorate  is  given  with  various  grades,  cum 
lande,  magna  and  summa  cum  laude,  makes  it 
rather  easy  to  get  the  degree  with  a  merely 
passing  mark.  The  result  is  that  Germany 
grants  more  degrees  in  philosophy  than  any 
other  country.  The  doctorate  dissertation  it- 
self has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  on  the  part  of  thoughtful  Gorman 
teachers,  because,  owing  to  the  historical  tend- 
ency, most  students  spend  all  their  time  in 
mere  reading  and  senseless  amassing  of  quota- 
tions. (See  Paulsen's  German  Univcrdiies.)  A 
great  deal  of  criticism  has  also  been  directed 
against  the  extensive  use  of  the  lecture  sys- 
tem. The  appropriateness  of  the  lecture  in  an 
age  of  quick  printing  has  been  questioned, 
especially  by  non-academic  philosophers  (E. 
von  Hartmann). 

Philosophy  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  — 
Philosophic  instruction  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge is  nearly  all  undergraduate.  At  Oxford 
philosophy  is  required  only  of  those  who  take 
the  examination  for  final  honors  in  Literce 
Humaniores  ("  Greats  ")  and  at  Cambridge 
of  those  who  prepare  for  the  Moral  Scic^nce 
Tripos.  Only  a  little  logic  is  required  of 
passmen. 

At  Oxford  philosophy  is  viewed  simply  as 
part  of  a  classical  education  in  the  liberal  arts. 
The  content  of  philosojjhic  study  contirmcs 
the  humanistic  tradition,  and  Winters  itsidf 
in  Plato's  Republic  and  Ari.stotle's  Elhlcx,  and 
the  logical,  metaphysical,  ethical,  and  political 
questions  they  raise.  No  interest  is  taken  in 
the  hi.story  of  philosophy;  and  medieval  j)hi- 
losophy  is  entirely  unknown  in  the  University 


of  Duns  Scotus,  Roger  Bacon,  and  William 
of  Occam,  Of  modern  English  philosophy 
only  Bacon's  Novum  Organum  is  requireti. 
Though  Hegelian  philosophy  has  been  very 
influential  at  Oxford  in  the  persons  of  T.  H. 
Green,  Wallace,  and  Caird,  Hegel  has  not 
figured  in  the  oflScial  instruction  given  by  the 
university. 

In  Cambridge  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
physics  has  absorbed  the  vitality  of  phi- 
losophy. The  Cambridge  Platonists,  a  group 
of  Neo-Platonic  philosophers  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  seem  to  have 
exerted  no  lasting  influence  on  the  University. 
Locke  and  Clarke  were  studied  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  no  importance  was 
attached  to  such  studies.  Due  largely  to 
Paley,  moral  philosophy  and  natural  religion 
were  added  to  the  regular  examinations  in 
1779,  and  Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Phi- 
losophy became  a  standard  textbook.  In 
1850  the  Moral  Science  Tripos  was  instituted, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Whcwell,  but  it 
did  not  confer  a  degree  till  1860.  The  Moral 
Science  Tripos  is  somewhat  more  systematic 
than  the  philosophic  portion  of  the  examina- 
tion in Litenr  H umaniores,  but  success  in  it  does 
not  carry  the  eclat  that  goes  to  the  .student 
in  the  Classical  or  Mathematical  Tripos. 

Lectures  at  the  various  colleges  are  given  by 
professors,  lecturers,  or  readers,  on  the  topics 
covered  by  the  examination  papers,  but  there 
is  no  discussion  at  these  lectures,  nor  is  there 
any  task  imposed  on  the  student.  Indeed, 
these  lecture  courses  are  simply  supplemental 
to  the  real  work  of  instruction  given  by  the 
tutor.  Students  report  weekly  to  their  tutor, 
discuss  their  difficulties  with  him,  and  submit 
their  essays  to  his  criticism.  The  mode  of 
life  at  both  these  universities  is  also  conducive 
to  a  great  deal  of  vigorous  discussion  among  the 
students. 

The  advantage  of  the  comprehensive  final 
examination  in  philosophy  is  that  the  student 
cannot  pass  off  his  courses  one  after  another 
(which  can  be  done  on  the  basis  of  piecemeal 
knowledge),  but,  instead,  has  to  keep  all  his 
studies  together  throughout  the  entire  period 
of  study  (about  two  years  and  a  half).  This 
undoubtedly  is  conducive  to  a  genuine  philo- 
sophic attitude  in  which  the  diiferent  portions 
of  the  field  are  compared,  coordinated,  and 
synthesized.  At  the  same  time  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  teachers  generally  recognize  that 
study  with  constant  reference  to  certain  ques- 
tions to  1)0  asked  on  an  examination  is  iiound 
to  be  narrow  and  "  calculated  to  forfeit  the 
native  instinct  of  curiosity  of  which,  as 
Aristotle  says,  philosophy  was  born  "  (Mark 
Pattison).  ""  It  would  be  difficult  for  Aristotle 
himself  to  obtain  a  serious  audience  of  under- 
graduates unless  his  teaching  was  understood 
to  '  pay  '  in  some  Tripos"  (Professor  Sidgwick). 
The  effort  to  win  honors  in  a  final  examination 
is   more  likely  to  develop  skill  in   answering 
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cortain  questions  than  genuine  philosophie  in- 
sight. 

(Jratluate  study  in  phihisophy  may  now  be 
pursued  at  Oxford  by  tliose  who  enroll  as 
candidates  for  tlie  B.Sc.  degree.  But  the 
number  of  such  students  is  very  small,  and  no 
special  courses  are  given  for  their  benefit. 
Tliey  simply  pick  out,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  governing  committee,  a  series  of  courses 
from  those  given  to  undergraduates,  and  sub- 
mit a  final  thesis. 

Philosophic  instruction  in  Dublin  Univer- 
sity is  modeled  on  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
plan. 

The  Scotch  Universities.  — •  Philosopliic  in- 
struction in  the  colleges  of  the  Scotch  uiu- 
versities  is  given  in  regular  classes,  somewhat 
as  in  the  American  college.  The  tendency  in 
the  Scotch  college,  however,  is  to  concentrate 
the  philosophic  teaching  in  one  year  and  not 
subdivide  it  into  fragmentary  courses,  except 
that  additional  courses  are  given  for  honor 
students.  The  regent  or  tutorial  system  was 
abolished  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  (though  some  of  the  professors  con- 
tinued to  be  called  regents  until  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century). 

Owing  to  excessive  religious  division  which, 
for  historical  reasons,  arose  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  Episcopalians  and  Presby- 
terians, Established  and  Free  Churches,  the 
Scotch  people  have  developed  a  keeimess  for 
controversy  and  an  ability  to  trace  subtle 
intellectual  distinctions.  Philosophy  has, 
therefore,  always  been  a  favorite  study  with 
them,  and  they  have  developed  their  own 
national  philosophy,  which,  however,  has  been 
profoundly  influenced  by  German  idealism. 
More  than  any  other  English-speaking  people, 
they  have  developed  the  study  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  law. 

Alost  of  the  Canadian,  Australian,  and  even 
the  newer  English  universities  resemble  the 
Scottish  universities  more  than  they  do  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  in  their  organization  of  philo- 
sophic instruction. 

The  Frcjich  Universities.  —  Elementary  in- 
struction in  philosophy  is  given  in  the  last 
year  of  the  lyc^e  or  college  —  corresponding 
to  the  American  high  school.  The  graduate 
receives  his  baccalaureate  degree  and  is  then 
allowed  to  choose  his  professional  course. 
Some  students,  however,  attend  courses  in  the 
faculty  of  letters  or  science  before  entering 
on  their  professional  studies.  In  addition 
to  the  doctorate  in  philosophy,  the  various 
state  examinations  for  the  licentiate,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  "  aggregation,"  also  require 
a  good  deal  of  philosophical  knowledge.  In 
the  Ecole  Xormale  two  years  of  philosophy 
are  required  of  all  intending  to  qualify  as 
teachers  of  history  and  letters,  and  additional 
special  instruction  is  given  to  those  who  want 
to  teach  philosophy  in  the  secondary  school. 

The   French    universities   are    literallv   and 


primarily  so  many  faculties,  i.e.  groups  of 
])rofcssors.  The  primary  duty  of  the  professor 
is  to  advance  his  subject,  and  for  this  reason 
he  gives  a  course  or  two  every  year.  They 
generally  take  \\v.  form  of  lectun;  orations  to 
which  the  public  is  admitted  practically  free. 
Seminar  courstis  are  given  for  the  benefit  of 
candidates  for  th<!  Ph.D.  The  standard  for 
the  doctorate  is  much  higher  than  that  of 
Germany.  Not  only  the  thesis  but  the  oral 
examination  b(>fore  conferring  the  docttorate 
is  taken  very  seriously  by  all  concerned  and 
is  generally  reported  in  the  Revue  de  metaphy- 
sique  et  de  morale. 

In  France,  i)hilosophy  is  closely  a.ssociated 
with  psychology,  sociology,  and  the  philosophy 
of  law.  In  no  other  country  is  there  less 
pedantry  or  more  scientific  spirit  in  the  teach- 
ing of  philosophy,  while  attention  to  clearness 
and  logical  form  is  still  maintained. 

The  Neo-Scholastic  philosophy  is  vigor- 
ously developed  in  the  Catholic  schools  and 
has  several  notable  periodicals  for  its  organs. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  status  of  French 
philosophy  that  in  the  Institute  of  France  it 
is  represented  in  two  sections  of  the  Acad<?mie 
des  Sciences  Morale  et  Politique. 

Philosophy  in  Other  Universities.  —  French 
positivism  is  still  a  vital  force  in  the  teaching  of 
pliilosophy  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Spanish  Amer- 
ica, especially  Mexico.  In  Italy  positivism 
has  to  meet  not  only  scholasticism  and  the 
native  Catholic  philosophy  (Rosmini,  Mami- 
ani,  etc.),  but  also  adaptations  of  German 
idealism.  In  Spain  and  Mexico,  however, 
the  issue  is  sharply  drawn  between  positivism 
and  scholasticism;  while  in  countries  like 
Argentine  and  Chile,  French  positivism  seems 
to  hold  the  field. 

Philosophy  in  Secondary  Schools.  —  In 
Germany.  —  The  study  of  logic,  as  we  saw 
above,  formed  part  of  the  curriculum  of  sec- 
ondary schools  from  the  very  beginning.  It 
was  kept  in  the  curriculum  of  the  grammar 
school  by  Sturm,  Ratke,  and  Comenius;  and 
Luther,  with  all  his  hatred  of  Aristotle,  saw 
the  vilue  of  uniting  the  gospel  with  the  Aris- 
totelian logic  as  a  weapon  against  the  lawless 
vagaries  of  the  "  spiritualists."  The  Lehrplan 
of  Franckc  (1698)  provides  for  six  hours  a 
week  of  philosophy  to  prepare  students  for 
the  university,  and  in  the  sclecta  of  the  Halle 
piidagogium,  metaphysics,  and  natural  law 
were  taught  in  addition  to  logic.  J.  A. 
Erncsti  and  Gesner  lectured  on  psychology, 
logic,  natural  theology,  metaphysics,  and 
ethics,  and  embodied  them  in  their  manuals 
for  secondary  schools  (1736  and  1756).  Fred- 
erick the  Great  and  his  minister  of  education, 
Zedlitz,  emphasized  the  value  of  logic  as  an  aid 
to  independent  thinking.  In  their  school  for 
young  nobles  they  introduced  the  history  of 
philosojjhy,  natural  law,  and  psychology,  which 
were  taught  four  hours  per  week  for  the  last 
three  semesters.    The  breakdown  of  the  Wolflian 
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philosophy  through  Kant  left  no  settled  phil- 
osophic doctrines  which  could  be  dogmatically 
taught  in  secondary  schools.  Hence  philosophy 
was  gradually  discontinued,  and  the  original 
plan  of  the  Prussian  gymnasia  of  1S12  made 
no  provision  for  it.  Repeated  complaint, 
however,  was  made  by  the  university  pro- 
fessors that  students  coming  from  gymnasia 
were  entirely  unprepared  for  university  lec- 
tures on  philosophy.  In  1825  the  minister 
of  education,  von  Altenstein,  after  obtaining 
the  opinion  of  Hegel,  issued  an  order  intended 
to  remove  this  sharp  cleft  between  the  gym- 
nasia and  the  universities.  It  provided  for 
an  introduction  to  philosophy  by  means  of 
logic  and  empirical  psychology  to  be  taught 
two  hours  per  week  in  the  last  two  years. 
Systematic  philosophy  and  its  history  were 
expressly  excluded. 

The  ministerial  order  of  1825  did  not  make 
the  teaching  of  this  i)hilosophic  propa-deutic 
obligatory,  since  teachers  were  not  everywhere 
available  for  this  purpose.  In  1837  the  subject 
was  made  obligatory  on  all  gymnasia,  and  it 
was  ordered  that  teachers  of  mathematics  and 
physics  be  assigned  to  teach  it.  This  last 
arrangement  proved  unsatisfactory.  Thus  the 
leading  and  most  satisfactory  textbook  of 
logic,  designed  as  an  introduction  to  phi- 
losophy, was  Trendelenberg's  Elem.enta  logices 
Aristotclica,  which  involved  difficult  Greek. 
The  collapse  of  the  great  post-Kantian  systems, 
and  the  growing  contempt  for  philosophy 
which  characterized  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  caused  other  studies  to  crowd 
out  the  philosophic  instruction.  In  1856  the 
number  of  hours  to  be  devoted  to  philosophic 
propaedeutic  was  reduced  to  one  in  each  of 
the  last  two  years,  and  it  was  associated  with 
instruction  in  German.  This  reduction  from 
the  rank  of  an  independent  study  caused  it  to 
be  neglected,  and  in  1882  it  was  made  optional. 
The  official  Lchrplan  of  1891  .still  considers  it 
important  that  the  student*  should  become 
familiar  with  the  more  important  "  general 
concepts  and  ideas,"  but  German  prose  read- 
ings might  serve  as  the  means.  The  last 
official  order  on  this  point  (1901)  leaves  the 
situation  unchanged.  The  director  may,  if 
he  is  so  inclined  and  has  a  suitable  teacher, 
give  this  course;  but  the  crowding  of  the 
curriculum  with  prescribed  work,  the  general 
attitude  to  philosophy,  and  the  difficulty  of 
finding  teachers  who  can  teach  lioth  German 
and  philosophy  has  caused  the  distinctive 
course  in  philosophic  propedeutic  to  fall  into 
general  disuse  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  other 
German  states. 

In  Austria,  and  in  some  of  the  southern 
German  states  like  Haden,  philosophic  i)ro- 
pa'deutic  is  still  taught.  In  Austria  it  was 
introduced  in  1849  by  Exner  and  Honitz,  who 
followed  Hcrbart's  plan.  Psychology,  logic, 
and  a  little  of  the  history  of  philosophy  arc 
taught  two  hours  per  week  in  the  last  two 


years.  In  Baden,  the  same  order  is  followed, 
but  the  course  is  reduced  to  one  hour  per 
week.  Hungary  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, in  the  main,  follow  the  Austrian  system. 

In  France.  —  French  secondary  schools 
are  now  no  longer  regarded  simply  as  pre- 
paratory schools,  but  as  schools  of  liberal 
culture.  Hence  philosophy  is  not  taught  in 
them  simply  as  propaedeutic,  but  to  provide 
insight  into  the  problems  at  the  basis  of 
civilization,  especially  the  scientific  problems. 
The  basis  of  the  present  instruction  in  phi- 
losophy was  laid  by  Cousin,  who  as  minister 
of  public  instruction  made  Eclecticism  a 
sort  of  state  philosophy.  The  Revolution 
of  1848  was  hostile  to  this  state  philosophy, 
and  the  reaction  which  followed  was  equally 
so;  but  Duruy  restored  it  in  1863.  Under 
the  Duruy  regime  philosophy  in  the  lyc^es 
included  introduction,  psychology,  logic,  ethics, 
theology,  and  the  history  of  philosophy. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  students 
are  divided  in  the  last  year  into  two  forms, 
—  the  philosophical  and  the  mathematical. 
The  former  devotes  eight  and  one  half  hours 
per  week  to  philosophy  and  the  latter  only 
three.  The  official  requirements  in  the  former 
course  include  (1)  introduction  to  philosophy, 
(2)  analytic  psychology,  (3)  a  little  of  the  ele- 
ments of  aesthetics,  (4)  logic  and  the  methodol- 
ogy of  the  mathematical,  the  physical,  and  the 
moral  and  social  sciences,  (5)  ethics,  personal 
and  social,  and  (6)  metaphysics,  covering  the 
questions  of  the  value  and  limits  of  human 
knowledge,  the  problems  of  matter,  soul,  God, 
etc.  In  addition  four  texts,  chosen  from  a 
long  list  of  ancient  and  modern  authors,  are 
read  and  discussed  in  the  classroom,  and  used 
as  the  basis  for  the  exposition  of  the  phil- 
osophic systems  which  they  represent. 

In  the  mathematical  form,  only  the  logic 
and  the  ethics  are  developed.  The  close 
relation  between  the  study  of  the  methodology 
of  the  sciences  and  the  student's  other  scientific 
studies,  makes  this  course  more  popular  with 
students  than  the  larger  course  in  the  phil- 
osophical form.  A  thesis  in  philosophy  is 
retjuired  for  the  baccalaureate  only  in  the 
latter  form. 

Philosophy  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of 
Other  Countries.  —  In  Italy  the  organic  law  of 
1859  (law  of  Casati,  §  188)  made  philosophy 
an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
liccii.  Four  hours  are  now  devoted  to  it  in 
the  last  year,  and  the  subjects  covered  are 
mainly  logic  and  psychology  as  taught  in  the 
French  schools.  Many,  however,  are  urging 
its  extension.  (See  Disionario  di  I'cday,  art. 
"  I'lnsegnamento  della  Filosofia.")  The  French 
system  of  teaching  philosophy  as  a  branch 
of  liberal  culture  in  the  secondary  schools  is 
followed,  on  a  somewhat  reduced  scale,  in 
Argentine  and  Chile.  For  the  philosophic 
teaching  in  the  Jesuit  schools,  see  article  Jesuit 
Education.  M.  R.  C. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION— Re- 
lation of  Philosophy  and  Education.  —  k  rlcar 
coiu'fption  of  the  nature  of  the  philosophy  of 
education  in  distinction  from  the  science  and 
principles  of  education  is  not  possible  without 
some  antecedent  conception  of  the  nature 
of  philosophy  itself  and  its  relation  to  life. 
Is  philosophy  capable  of  being  generated  and 
developed  without  any  reference  to  education? 
Then  a  philosophy  of  education  will  be  simply 
the  application  to  educational  ideas  of  an  out- 
side ready-made  standard  of  judgment,  with 
all  its  dangers  of  forcing  the  facts  of  educa- 
tion so  that  they  conform  to  and  support  the 
philosophy  already  formed.  In  this  case,  we 
shall  have  as  many  philosophies  of  education 
as  are  required  to  illustrate  diverging  philo- 
sophic .systems.  The  case  will  stand  cpiite  other- 
wise if  there  is  an  intimate  and  vital  relation 
between  the  need  for  philosophy  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  education.  In  this  case  the  phi- 
losophy of  education  will  simi)ly  make  explicit 
the  reference  to  the  guiding  of  life  neeils  and 
purposes  which  is  operative  in  philosophy 
itself.  It  will  not  be  an  external  a])plication 
of  philosophy,  but  its  development  to  the 
point  of  adequate  manifestation  of  its  own 
inner  purpose  and  motive.  While  different 
philosophies  of  education  will  still  exist,  they 
will  not  be  so  many  corollaries  of  divergent 
pure  philosophies,  but  will  make  explicit  the 
different  conceptions  of  the  value  and  aims  of 
actual  life  held  by  different  persons.  It  will 
be  seen  that  different  philosophies  exist  be- 
cause men  have  in  mind  difl'erent  ideals  of 
life  and  different  educational  methods  for 
making  these  ideals  prevail.  The  chief  point 
of  this  article  is  to  develop  th(>  conception  of 
the  internal  and  vital  relation  of  education  and 
philosophy. 

Every  seriously  mindeil  i^erson  may  be  said 
to  have  a  philosophy.  For  he  has  some  sort 
of   a   working   theory  of   life.     He    possesses, 
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in  however  half-conscious  fashion,  a  stand- 
point from  which  weight  and  importance  are 
attached  to  the  endless  flow  of  detailed  hap- 
penings and  doings.  His  philosophy  is  his 
general  scheme  and  measure  of  values;  his 
way  of  estimating  the  significance  that  at- 
taches to  the  various  incidents  of  experience. 
If  pressed  to  state  and  justify  his  working 
principle,  he  might  reply  that  while  it  would 
not  satisfy  others,  it  served  its  owner  and  maker. 
No  individual,  however,  is  so  eccentric  that 
he  invents  and  builds  up  his  scheme  except  on 
general  pattern  that  is  socially  transmitted 
to  him.  The  exigencies  and  the  perplexities 
of  life  are  recurrent.  The  same  generic  prob- 
lems have  faced  men  over  and  over;  by  long- 
continued  cooperative  effort  men  have  worked 
out  general  ideas  regarding  the  meaning  of  life, 
including  the  connections  of  men  with  one 
another  and  with  the  world  in  which  they  live. 
These  conceptions  are  embodied  not  only  in 
the  codes  of  moral  principles  wliich  men  profess 
and  the  religions  in  which  they  find  support 
and  consolation,  but  in  the  basic  ideas  which 
have  become  commonplace  through  their  very 
generality:  such  ideas  as  that  things  hang 
together  to  make  a  world;  that  events  have 
causes;  that  things  may  be  brought  into 
classes;  the  distinctions  of  animate  and  inan- 
imate, personal  and  physical,  and  so  on  through- 
out the  warp  and  woof  of  our  intellectual 
fabric.  Philosophy  aims  to  set  forth  a  con- 
ception of  the  world,  or  of  reahty,  and  of  life 
which  will  assign  to  each  of  these  interests 
its  proper  and  proportionate  place.  It  aims 
to  set  forth  the  distinctive  role  of  each  in  a  way 
that  will  harmonize  its  demand  with  that  of 
other  ends. 

Need  of  a  Philosophy  of  Education.  —  Three 
classes  of  motives,  unconsciously  blended  with 
one  another,  usually  operate  in  making  the 
need  for  systematic  and  rational  ideas  felt, 
and  in  deciding  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  need  is  dealt  with.  These  motives  are 
the  conflict  of  conservative  and  progressive 
tendencies:  the  conflict  of  scientific  concep- 
tions of  the  world  with  beliefs  hallowed  by 
tradition  and  giving  sanction  to  morals  and 
religion;  and  the  conflict  of  institutional  de- 
mands with  that  for  a  freer  and  fuller  expres- 
sion of  individuality.  (1)  Some  philosophies 
arc  marked  by  a  reforming,  almost  revolu- 
tionary, spirit.  They  criticize  the  world  and 
life  as  they  exist,  and  set  in  opposition  to  them 
an  ideal  world  into  conformity  with  whicli 
the  existent  sclieme  of  things  ought  to  bo 
brought.  Other  philosophies  tend  rather  to 
justify  things  as  they  are,  pointing  out  that 
if  we  penetrate  to  their  true  nature  and  essen- 
tial meaning,  each  class  of  things  is  found 
to  serve  a  necessary  purpose  and  embody  a 
necessary  idea.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Fichte 
and  Hegel,  for  example,  are  all  of  them  classi- 
fied as  idealists,  but  the  tendency  of  Plato 
and  Fichte  is  to  set  up  an  ideal  over  against 


the  actual;  while  that  of  Aristotle  and  Hegel 
is  to  exhibit  the  rational  nature  or  ideal  al- 
ready embodied  in  the  actual  —  a  difference 
that  clearly  corresponds  to  the  ordinarj'  divi- 
sion of  men  into  reformers  and  conservatives. 

(2)  Different  philosophers  interpret  their 
material  very  differently  according  to  the 
respective  weight  they  instinctively  attribute 
on  the  one  hand  to  scientific  conceptions  of  the 
world,  and  on  the  other  to  ethical  tendencies 
and  aspirations.  If  one  takes  his  departure 
from  the  former,  he  will  explain  men's  moral 
and  religious  beliefs  on  the  basis  of  the  prin- 
ciples furnished  by  contemporary  science,  and 
will  deny  the  validity  of  all  ideas,  no  matter 
how  influential  in  life,  that  do  not  harmonize 
with  these  principles.  To  others,  men's  moral 
aims  and  efforts  are  the  most  significant 
thing  in  life  and  are  taken  as  the  key  to  the 
nature  of  reality.  The  results  of  science  are 
reinterpreted  to  bring  them  into  line.  During 
the  rapid  development  of  natural  science  since 
the  seventeenth  century,  many  philosophies 
have  thus  made  it  their  chief  business  to  pro- 
vide a  view  of  reality  in  which  the  seemingly 
divergent  claims  and  standpoints  of  natural 
science  and  morals  should  be  reconciled. 

(3)  The  third  moving  force  concerns  the 
value  attached  to  the  princijjle  of  free  in- 
dividuality —  individuality  that  confers  upon 
each  person  a  distinctive  worth  not  supplied  by 
any  other  person  and  not  capable  of  being 
summed  up  or  exhausted  in  any  general  for- 
mula or  principle.  Some  thinkers  start  by 
natural  preference  with  the  standpoint  of  law 
or  a  general  order,  or  a  pervasive  and  uni- 
fying force.  Strictly  individual  traits  are 
then  brought  into  line  by  reduction  (or  at  least 
ajiproximation)  to  the  universal.  If  individu- 
ality is  not  denied  as  an  ultimate  reality,  it  is 
explained  and  justified  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  comprehensive  uniform  principle.  Such 
philosopliies  tend  to  be  deductive  in  character 
and  to  assign  greater  value  to  reason,  which 
deals  with  general  conceptions,  than  to  per- 
cei)tion,  which  reveals  particulars.  Persons 
with  a  strong  interest  in  individuality  reverse 
the  standard  of  value  and  the  method  of  con- 
sideration. Specific  individuals  are  taken  to 
be  the  primary  facts;  general  iiriiiciples,  laws, 
classes,  are  derived  from  comparison  of  the 
individuals  or  are  subordinate  to  them.  In 
mctliod,  such  philosophies  tend  to  be  empirical 
and  inductive,  accepting  the  observations  of 
sense  and  tlie  particular  situations  of  conduct 
as  the  most  certain  data,  and  employing  ra- 
tional conceptions  only  as  secondary  means 
of  connecting  particulars  or  filling   tlieir   gaps. 

The  totality  or  comi)l('t(Miess  at  which  philos- 
ojjhy  aims  is  not  quantitative;  it  is  not  the 
greatest  ])ossible  sum  of  accurate  knowledge. 
As  to  this  sort  of  completeness  or  wholeness, 
phil()soi)hy  cannot  compete  with  the  special 
sciences  taken  in  their  totality.  For  all  its 
special   facts,   philosophy   must   depend   upon 
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theso  sciences,  and  so  far  as  organiziition  of  the 
facts  into  a  larger  system  of  knowledge  is 
concerned  it.  must  also  walk  humlily  in  tiie  patii 
beaten  by  science.  But  there  is  another  kind  of 
unity  and  wholeness  with  which  science  is  not 
concerned:  unity  of  attitude  and  wholeness  of 
outlook.  But  wholeness  means  also  balance, 
interaction,  and  mutual  recnforcement  of  the 
various  values  and  interests  of  life:  reliRion, 
poetry,  industry  or  the  business  of  making  a 
living,  politics  or  the  art  of  living  together, 
morals,  science  itself.  An  account  of  "experi- 
ence as  a  whole"  is  a  concei)tion  of  exijerience 
that  shows  tiie  special  contribution  which  each 
of  these  typical  interests  makes,  and  the 
claim  for  recognition  it  may  legitimatelj^  put 
forth.  The  only  "experience  as  a  whole" 
that  coacerns  man  is  an  experience  whose  parts 
change  continuously,  but  all  change  into  one 
another  as  there  is  occasion,  with  ease  and 
flexibility,  and  so  as  to  enrich  one  another. 
Its  opposite  is  not  our  everyday  experience 
with  its  fluctuations  and  its  endless  running 
out  into  the  new,  but  one-sided  exaggerations 
of  some  phase  of  this  everyday  experience,  or  an 
isolation  of  its  interests  so  that  they  restrict 
one   another,  and  thus  imjioverish  life. 

Philosophy  of  Education,  Science  of  Edu- 
cation, and  Principles  of  Education.  —  Edu- 
cation is  such  an  important  interest  of  life 
that  in  any  case  we  should  expect  to  find  a 
philosophy  of  education,  just  as  there  is  a 
philosophy  of  art  and  of  religion.  We  should 
expect,  that  is,  such  a  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject as  would  show  that  the  nature  of  existence 
renders  education  an  integral  and  indispen- 
sable function  of  life.  We  should  expect  an 
interpretation  and  criticism  of  the  materials 
and  methods  currently  used  in  education, 
using  this  necessary  function  as  the  stand- 
ard of  value.  Such  a  treatment  is  usually 
presented  under  the  title  of  "  Principles  of 
Education."  While  no  rigid  line  marks  off 
this  discussion  from  what  is  termed  the 
"  Science  of  Education,"  there  are  differences 
of  aim  and  spirit  that  are  worth  noting,  be- 
cause of  the  light  they  shed  upon  the  nature 
of  a  philosophy  of  education.  It  is  possil)le 
to  start  with  education  as  an  established  fact, 
with  education  as  it  is  currently  practiced,  and 
to  describe  and  analyze  the  various  factors 
that  enter  into  it,  factors  of  school  organiza- 
tion and  administration,  of  management  and 
discipline,  of  instruction  and  the  various 
branches  of  study.  So  far  as  the  analysis 
reveals  general  principles  of  individual  growth 
and  of  social  grouping  which  are  operative 
in  the  degree  that  te.-iching  and  training  are 
effective,  its  result  rises  above  the  level  of 
recounting  and  cataloguing  relevant  phenomena. 
Hence  it  deserves  the  name  of  a  science.  This 
science  affords  the  basis  for  a  critical  compari- 
son of  the  various  processes  that  are  currently 
employed.  As  teachers  are  put  in  intelligent 
possession  of  it,  their  own  work  becomes  less 


blind  and  routine;  the  science,  as  in  other  cases, 
develops  a  corresponding  art  which  lifts  its 
practitioners  from  artisans  into  artists. 

Notwithstanding  its  intellectual  and  practi- 
cal value,  such  an  account  of  education  does 
not  cover  the  whole  ground.  It  works,  so  to 
speak,  inside  of  education  as  a  given  fact. 
Another  and  larger  view  is  possible  and  de- 
sirable, a  less  ])rofessionaI  and  a  more  human 
view.  Education  is  a  concern  not  merely 
of  school  administrators  an'd  teachers,  of  jnipils 
and  their  parents,  but  of  society.  We  may 
have  a  definite  and  sy.stematic  knowledge  of 
the  principles  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
most  effective  current  practice  of  the  day,  and 
may  be  able  to  use  this  knowledge  to  criticize 
and  correct  defective  j)hases  of  this  practice, 
and  yet  be  thrown  back  upon  mere  opinion  or 
mere  custom  for  a  judgment  as  to  the  value  of 
an  educational  system  as  a  whole.  The  general 
spirit  and  trend  of  an  established  education 
might  be  wrong,  and  yet  make  possible  a 
scientific  account  of  itself  which  would  be 
available  for  rectifying  it  in  details.  But  the 
improvement  would  still  be  within  a  scheme 
which  in  its  main  direction  and  purport  was 
not  what  it  should  be. 

We  have  to  judge  every  educational  in- 
stitution and  practice  from  the  standpoint 
of  that  "  whole  of  experience  "  which  calls 
it  into  being  and  controls  its  purpose  and 
materials.  There  exist  not  merely  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  existing  system  of  educa- 
tion is  made  effective,  but  also  the  principles 
that  animate  the  entire  range  of  interests  of 
the  whole  life  of  the  community  and  that  make 
the  existing  system  what  it  is.  An  interpreta- 
tion and  valuation  of  the  educational  system 
in  the  light  of  this  inclusive  social  context  is 
the  larger  and  more  human  view  of  which 
we  spoke.  It  utilizes  the  contributions  of 
science  in  all  its  branches  to  give  society  an 
insight  into  what  sort  of  thing  it  is  undertaking 
in  the  training  of  its  members,  and  it  gives  so- 
ciety a  clearer  consciousness  of  the  meaning 
of  the  educational  office  so  largely  performed 
by  instinct  and  custom. 

Philosophy  is  the  General  Theory  of  Educa- 
tion. —  The  connection  of  education  and  phi- 
losophy is,  however,  even  closer  and  more 
vital  than  this  sketch  of  the  principles  of 
education,  as  distinct  from  the  science  of  edu- 
cation, would  indicate.  Philosophy  may  be 
defined  n.s  Ihc  general  theory  of  education;  the 
theory  of  which  education  is  the  corresponding 
art  or  practice.  Three  interlinked  considera- 
tions support  this  statement :  (i)  Men's  in- 
terests manifest  their  dispositions;  (ii)  these 
dispositions  are  formed  by  education;  (iii) 
there  must  be  a  general  idea  of  the  value  and 
relations  of  these  interests  if  there  is  to  be  any 
guidance  of  the  process  of  forming  the  dis- 
positions that  lie  back  of  the  realization  of  the 
interests,  (i)  If  at  any  time  the  various 
values  of  experience  are  out  of  harmony  with 
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one  another,  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  difficulty 
lies  in  men's  habitual  attitudes  toward  life: 
the  habits  of  judging  and  of  emotional  appre- 
ciation that  are  embodied  in  their  habits  of 
action.  Interests,  attitudes,  dispositions,  fun- 
damental habits  of  mind  are  mutually  convert- 
ible terms. 

(ii)  If  we  but  consent  to  extend  the  term 
education  beyond  its  narrow  limitation  to 
sehooUng,  we  shall  find  that  we  cannot  stop 
short  in  this  extension  till  we  have  broadened 
it  to  cover  all  the  agencies  and  influences  that 
shape  disposition.  Not  merely  books  and  pic- 
tures, but  the  machinery  of  publication  and 
communication  b.y  which  these  are  made 
accessible  must  be  included  —  and  this  means 
the  use  made  of  railway  and  telegraph  as  well 
as  of  the  printing  press,  the  library,  and  the 
picture  gallery.  Ordinary  daily  intercourse, 
the  exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences  in  con- 
versation, and  the  contacts  of  business  com- 
petition and  cooperation  are  most  influential  in 
deciding  the  objects  upon  which  attention  is 
fixed  and  the  way  in  which  attention  is  given 
to  them.  Every  place  in  which  men  halsitu- 
ally  meet,  shop,  club,  factory,  saloon,  church, 
political  caucus,  is  perforce  a  schoolhouse, 
even  though  not  so  labelled.  This  intercourse 
is  in  turn  dependent  upon  the  political  or- 
ganization of  society,  the  relations  of  classes 
to  one  another,  the  distribution  of  wealth,  the 
spirit  in  which  family  life  is  conducted,  and  so 
on.  Public  agitations,  discussions,  propaganda 
of  public  meeting  and  press,  political  campaigns, 
legislative  deliberations,  are  in  this  regard  but 
so  many  educational  agencies.  In  brief,  every 
condition,  arrangement,  and  institution  that 
forms  the  emotional  and  imaginative  bent  of 
mind  that  gives  meaning  to  overt  action  is 
educational  in  character. 

(iii)  There  are  but  two  alternatives.  Either 
these  agencies  will  perform  their  educational 
work  as  an  incidental  and  unregulated  by- 
product, molding  men's  mind  blindly  while 
conscious  attention  is  given  to  their  other 
more  tangible  products;  or  men  will  have  an 
idea  of  the  results  they  wish  to  have  attained, 
will  judge  existing  agencies  according  as  they 
achieve  or  come  short  of  these  ends,  and  will 
use  their  idea  and  their  estimate  as  guides  in 
giving  the  desired  direction  to  the  working  of 
these  agencies.  This  brings  us,  again,  to  phi- 
losophy, which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  attempt 
to  develop  just  such  an  idea.  This  is  what  is 
meant  by  saying  that  philosophy  is,  in  its 
ultimate  extent,  a  general  theory  of  education; 
or  that  it  is  the  idea  of  which  a  consciously 
guided  education  is  the  practical  counterpart. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  phiiosojihy  even  when  it  is 
conceived  in  this  vital  and  human  sense. 
Reflection  is  only  one  of  the  forces  that  move 
our  action,  and  in  the  thick  of  events  it  gives 
place  to  necessities  of  more  urgency.  But 
on  the  other  hand,   reflection  is  the  only  thing 


that  takes  us  out  of  the  immediate  pressure 
and  hurly-burly  of  overt  action.  It  is  a  tem- 
porary turning  aside  from  the  immediate  scene 
of  action  in  order  to  note  the  course  of  events, 
to  forecast  probable  and  possible  issues,  to 
take  stock  of  difficulties  and  resources,  to 
bring  to  explicit  consciousness  evils  that  may 
be  remedied,  to  plan  a  future  course  of  action. 
Philosophy  cannot  create  values  by  thinkjng 
about  them,  by  defining  and  classifying  and 
arranging  them.  But  by  thinking  about  them, 
it  may  promote  discrimination  as  to  what  is 
genuinely  desirable,  and  thereby  contribute 
to  subsequent  conduct  a  clearer  and  more 
deliberately  settled  method  of  procedure  in 
attaining  what  is  desired. 

There  is  alwaj-s  danger  that  the  student  of 
philosophy  will  become  simply  a  student  of 
philosophic  traditions,  of  something  that  is 
conventionally  called  philosophy  but  from 
which  philosophic  life  has  departed  because  the 
genuine  problem  in  life  which  called  out  the 
formulation  has  departed  from  consciousness. 
When  philosophic  distinctions  are  approached 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  bearing  upon  life 
through  the  medium  of  the  educational  process 
in  which  they  take  effect,  the  perplexity,  the 
predicament,  of  life  which  generates  the  issue 
can  never  be  far  from  recognition. 

Relation  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  to 
Education.  —  The  conception  of  the  intimate 
connection  of  philosophy  with  the  fundamental 
theorj'  of  education  is  borne  out  by  reference 
to  the  history  of  philosophic  thought.  So  far 
as  European  history  is  concerned,  philosophy 
originated  at  Athens  from  the  direct  pressure 
of  educational  questions.  The  earlier  phi- 
losophy, that  of  the  Greek  colonies,  was  really 
a  chapter  in  the  history  of  science,  dealing 
with  the  question  how  things  come  to  be  what 
they  are  and  how  they  are  made.  Then  the 
traveling  teachers,  known  as  the  Sophists, 
began  to  apply  its  results  to  the  conduct  of 
life,  and  to  use  the  same  methods  to  discuss 
moral  and  social  matters.  Up  to  their  time, 
men  had  attained  skill  and  excellence  in  the 
various  callings  of  life  and  in  the  business  of 
citizenship  through  apprenticeship  in  the  cus- 
toms of  the  community.  The  Sopliist  professed 
to  be  able  to  teach  "  virtue";  that  is,  ability 
in  the  various  functions  of  life.  Some  limited 
their  claims  to  abiUty  to  teach  the  arts  of 
poetry  and  oratory;  others  gave  instruction 
in  the  various  industrial  arts  or  in  military 
tactics.  Others  broadened  these  pretensions, 
professing  ability  to  convey  i)ower  in  the 
management  of  human  affairs,  private,  domes- 
tic, and  public.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  historic  significance  of  these  claims.  They 
implied  that  matters  which  had  always  been 
left  to  practice,  and  to  practice  controlled  by 
the  habitudes  and  ideals  of  the  local  commu- 
nity, could  be  set  free  from  their  customary 
provincial  setting  and  be  taught  on  theoreti- 
cal grounds,  on   grounds   of   intellect.     Natu- 
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rally  tlicso  pretensions  evoked  violent  ])rotests 
from  conservatives,  who  felt  that  tlie  life  of 
the  conununity  was  at  stake.  This  conflict 
of  devotion  to  social  customs  with  a  reliance 
upon  abstract  knowledRe  provoked  the  first 
great  speculative  issues.  What  is  the  real 
basis  of  social  orRanization  and  of  moral 
responsibilities?  Do  these  rest  upon  custom, 
upon  enactment  by  superiors,  or  upon  uni- 
versal   principles   of    nature? 

At  first  tliese  questions  were  discussed,  as 
was  natural,  in  a  casual  and  superficial  way. 
But  Socrates,  Plato,  and  otiicrs  disentangled 
the  basic  questions  involved.  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  state  and  of  law?  What  is  the 
true  end  of  life?  How  shall  man  know  this 
end?  Can  virtue  or  excellence  be  taught? 
Is  it  a  matter  of  practice  and  habit,  or  some- 
thing intellectual  —  a  kind  of  knowledge? 
If  so,  what  kind?  What  is  knowledge?  What 
is  its  stantlard?  If  \irtue  can  be  learned,  how 
is  learning  related  to  knowledge  ? 

These  (luostions  might  be  inulliplied  almost 
indefinitely,  but  it  is  more  profitable  to  note 
that  they  tended  to  group  themselves  into 
three  main  problems:  (i)  What  is  the  relation 
of  knowledge,  of  reason,  to  practice,  custom,  and 
the  ojiinions  that  go  with  custom?  (it)  What 
is  the  relation  of  human  life,  especially  of 
social  organization  and  its  virtues  and  re- 
sponsibilities, to  the  nature  of  the  universe,  of 
reality  itself  ?  (iii)  What  is  the  relation  of 
change,  and  of  the  particular  things  that  change, 
to  the  universal  and  permanent  ?  In  a  gen- 
eration or  two  these  questions  were  largely  cut 
loose  from  their  original  connection  with  educa- 
tion. Their  discussion  developed  into  distinct 
disciplines,  often  isolated  from  reference  to  prac- 
tical or  social  matters:  into  logic,  as  a  theory 
of  knowledge;  into  metaphysics,  as  a  definition 
of  the  nature  of  things;  into  cosmology,  or  a 
general  account  of  the  constitution  of  nature. 
But  the  fact  that  the  stream  of  European 
philosophic  thought  arose  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  educational  ends  and  mean.s,  remains 
an  eloquent  witness  to  the  ulterior  motive 
and  purport  of  philosophic  reflection.  If 
philosophy  is  to  be  other  than  an  idle  and 
unverifiable  speculation,  it  must  be  animated 
by  the  conviction  that  its  theory  of  experience 
is  a  hypothesis  that  is  realized  only  as  experi- 
ence is  actually  shaped  in  accord  with  it. 
And  this  realization  demands  that  man's  dis- 
positions be  made  such  as  to  desire  and  strive 
for  that  kind  of  experience.  The  philosophy 
of  education  is  not  the  external  application  to 
educational  affairs  of  a  conception  of  reality 
ready  made  independently  of  education;  it 
is  just  the  philosophic  conception  of  a  bal- 
anced and  articulated  experience  stated  so  as 
to  be  available  for  shaping  intellectual  and 
emotional  disposition,  so  that  the  existence  it 
describes  may  become  a  living  fact,  not  the 
dream  of  a  philosopher's  brain. 

Problems  of  Philosophy  and  of  Education 


the  Same.  —  Since  upon  education  falls  the 
burden  of  securing  the  practical  realizing  and 
balancing  of  the  various  interests  of  life,  the  edu- 
cator faces,  if  only  in  half-conscious,  un.sys- 
tematic  form,  precisely  the  same  questions 
that  philosophy  discusses  in  the  abstract. 
In  the  attitude  taken  to  matters  of  hygiene, 
physical  training,  manual  training,  corporal 
punishment,  etc.,  there  will  be  expressed,  for 
example,  some  idea  of  the  connection,  or  lack 
of  connection,  of  nund  and  body,  an  idea  that, 
made  explicit  and  fitted  in  with  other  beliefs, 
corresponds  to  some  typical  i)hilosophical 
theory  of  the  relation  of  bodily  and  mental 
action.  Somi;  practices  imply  that  man  is  an 
external  compound  of  Ixxly  and  soul,  in  them- 
selves two  independent  forces.  Others  pro- 
ceed on  the  assumption  that  the  body  is  a 
temporary  shell  in  which  mind  is  housed,  or 
that  the  body  is  a  clog  upon  the  development 
of  spirit,  (ither  projects  imply  that  only 
tlirough  the  adeciuatc  functioning  of  the  bodily 
organs  can  there  be  realized  a  symmetrical 
and  sound  mental  life.  The  various  theories 
held  by  philosophers  as  to  the  relation  of 
knowledge  to  practice  are  paralleled  in  educa- 
tional procedure.  Some  assume  that  contem- 
plative knowledge  is  an  end  in  itself;  others, 
that  knowledge  is  a  mere  external  prerequisite 
for  successful  action,  success  being  measured 
on  the  basis  of  material  possessions  and  power; 
others  that  knowledge  is  an  intrinsic  condi- 
tion of  a  practice  that  is  free  and  full  of  mean- 
ing. In  educational  discussion,  one  or  other 
of  these  ideas  appears  in  some  disguised  form  in 
every  dispute  about  cultural  versus  professional 
or  vocational  education,  and  shows  itself  in  most 
debates  concerning  the  relation  of  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  to  the  formation  of  character. 
The  old  (almost  the  first)  philosophic  ques- 
tion as  to  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the 
established  objective  order  appears  in  instruc- 
tion as  the  question  of  individual  initiative  and 
choice  over  against  the  accumulated  body  of 
organized  knowledge  which  forms  the  ready- 
made  subject  matter  of  teaching.  The  phil- 
osophical controversy  as  to  the  method  of 
knowledge,  with  its  division  of  camps  into 
sensationalist  and  rationalist,  has  a  counter- 
part in  the  different  methods  of  learning  that 
are  encouraged  in  schools.  The  philosophic 
split  between  mind  and  physical  nature  cor- 
responds to  the  educatioi\al  antagonism  of 
humanistic  and  scientific  studies,  which  also 
has  a  genuine,  even  if  indirect,  bearing  upon  the 
philosophic  issue  of  idealism  versiis  realism. 
To  sum  up:  Various  partial  tendencies  and 
interests  of  life  are  reflected  in  native  home- 
spun intellectual  schemes  possessed  of  strong 
emotional  coloring.  These  are  traditional- 
ized;  they  float,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  insti- 
tutions of  a  society,  giving  them  their  sanction 
and  explanation.  Philosophies  in  the  formal 
au<l  technical  intellectual  sense  are  generated 
when     these     traditional     systems     are     sub- 
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jected  to  independent  intellectual  examina- 
tion with  a  view  to  their  rational  criti- 
cism and  supplementation.  As  the  more 
popular  schemes  express  the  standard  and  the 
subject  matter  of  the  educational  procedures 
of  a  community,  since  they  naturally  aim  to  shape 
disposition  in  the  continued  acceptance  of  the 
customary  beliefs  and  ideals,  —  so  the  more 
conscious  philosopMes  can  be  tested  and  ob- 
jectively embodied  only  as  they  are  made  the 
working  bases  of  educational  processes  that 
develop  an  experience  in  harmony  with  them- 
selves. To  convince  a  small  number  of  the 
theoretical  soundness  of  the  philosophy,  while 
men's  lives  are  still  ordered  in  the  mass  upon 
quite  another  basis,  furnishes  such  a  contradic- 
tion of  the  claim  of  the  philosophy  to  evaluate 
"experience  as  a  whole"  as  to  place  the  latter 
in  a  ludicrous  position. 

Character  of  the  New  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation. —  Every  generation  and  jjeriod  has 
its  own  special  problems  which  decide  where 
the  emphasis  is  thrown.  When  social  condi- 
tions and  scientific  conceptions  and  methods 
are  both  in  a  state  of  rapid  alteration,  the 
tendency  to  philosophic  reconstruction  is 
especially  marked,  and  the  need  of  working 
out  the  newer  point  of  view  so  that  it  will 
throw  light  upon  the  spirit  and  aims  of  educa- 
tion is  especially  urgent.  The  present  time 
is  characterized  by  at  least  three  great  move- 
ments, of  which  education  must  take  account 
in  the  most  radical  way  if  it  is  to  bear  any 
relation  to  the  needs  and  opportunities  of 
contemporary  life  —  and  otherwise  intellectual 
and  moral  chaos  must  be  the  result.  These 
movements  are :  (i)  the  rapid  growth  of  demo- 
cratic ideals  and  institutions;  (ii)  the  transfor- 
mation of  industrial  life  —  the  economic  revolu- 
tion that  began  in  the  later  eighteenth  century 
with  the  application  of  steam  to  manufactur- 
ing and  commerce;  (Hi)  the  development  of 
experimental  science,  culminating  in  the  idea 
of  evolution  and  the  thoroughgoing  modifica- 
tion of  older  beliefs  about  the  processes  and 
organs  of  life. 

(i)  The  democratic  movement  radically 
influences  education  if  only  because  it  inevi- 
tably produces  the  demand  for  universal  edu- 
cation. It  is  impossible  that  the  type  of 
education  adapted  to  the  small  class  in  aris- 
tocratic and  feudal  societies,  that  alone  had  an 
opportunity  for  an  intellectual  culture,  should 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  democratic  society 
which  demands  tlie  development  of  all.  By 
no  possibility  could  the  education  of  a  class 
become  the  education  of  all,  for  a  class  educa- 
tion is  made  what  it  is  by  the  exclusion  of 
most  of  the  people  from  the  opportunities  for 
whicli  it  prepares.  A  democracy,  moreover, 
signifies  a  social  organization  whicli  is  main- 
tained, upon  the  whole,  by  the  voluntary  wish 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  which  is  re- 
sponsive to  changes  in  their  jiurposes.  This 
impUes  a  much  greater  dependence  upon  the 


intelligence  and  sympathetic  good  will  of  all 
the  members  of  society  than  is  required  in 
communities  where  authority  and  precedent  are 
the  mainstays  of  social  arrangements.  A 
distinct  type  of  education  is  demanded  to 
meet  the  need  for  individual  freedom  and 
initiative  combined  with  respect  for  others 
and    an   instinct   for   social    unity. 

(ii)  The  industrial  revolution,  with  the 
changes  it  brought  about  in  modes  of  associ- 
ation, habits  of  mind,  and  increase  of  commodi- 
ties, is  both  cause  and  effect  of  the  democratic 
development.  From  every  standpoint  it  ex- 
acts modifications  of  educational  ideas  and 
practices.  The  importance  of  labor  which  it 
proclaims  is  a  note  new  in  the  world's  history. 
The  effect  of  the  new  inventions  in  eliminating 
distance  and  bringing  all  mankind  within  the 
same  circle  makes  interdependence,  which 
had  been  preached  as  an  ideal,  an  operative 
fact.  Since  the  new  industrial  regime  depends 
upon  the  application  of  science  to  the  control 
of  natural  forces,  men's  best  and  truest  knowl- 
edge of  nature  is  put  in  effective  circulation. 
Men's  actions  are  servile  or  intelligent  accord- 
ing as  men  do  or  do  not  have  an  appreciation 
of  the  ideas  which  govern  their  occupations. 
The  extreme  specialization  and  division  of 
labor  tend  to  make  men  simply  small  parts  of 
the  machines  they  tend,  and  only  the  fore- 
thought and  oversight  of  education  can  avert 
this  menace.  The  multiplication  of  material 
goods  makes  necessary  a  higher  sesthetic 
taste  to  prevent  general  vulgarization.  It 
also  affords  new  opportunities  to  the  masses 
which  they  must  be  educated  to  take  advan- 
tage of.  Conversely,  the  luxury  and  kind 
of  leisure  that  had  been  tolerable  or  even 
graceful  in  past  regimes  becomes  a  social 
menace  when  the  social  mechanism  makes  the 
responsibilities  of  production  and  consump- 
tion more  and   more  important. 

(Hi)  Philosophers  have  debated  concerning 
the  nature  and  method  of  knowledge.  It  is 
hardly  cynical  to  say  that  positiveness  of 
assertion  on  those  points  has  been  in  propor- 
tion to  the  lack  of  any  assured  method  of 
knowing  in  actual  operation.  The  whole  idea 
and  scope  of  knowledge-getting  in  education 
has  reflected  the  absence  of  such  a  method, 
so  that  learning  has  meant,  upon  the  whole, 
jiiling  up,  worshiping,  and  holding  fast  to 
what  is  handed  down  from  the  past  with  the 
title  of  knowledge.  But  the  actual  practice  of 
knowing  has  finally  reached  a  point  where 
learning  means  discovery,  not  memorizing 
traditions;  where  knowledge  is  activelj'  con- 
structetl,  not  passively  absorbed;  and  where 
men's  beliefs  must  be  openly  recognized  to  be 
experimental  in  nature,  involving  hypothesis 
and  testing  tlirough  b(Mng  set  at  work.  Upon 
the  side  of  subject  matter,  the  ideas  of  energy, 
process,  growtli.and  evolutionary  change  have 
become  su]ireme  at  the  expense  of  the  older 
notions   of  permanent  substance,  rigid   fixity, 
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and  uniformity.  The  basic  conceptions  which 
form  men's  standards  of  intcrjjrctation  and 
vahiation  have  thus  under(;one  radical  alter- 
ation. 

Even  this  bare  sketch  should  supiRest  the 
new  forces  at  work  in  education,  and  the  need 
of  a  theory  correspondijig  to  the  new  attitudes 
and  tenden('ies  of  our  times,  if  the  present 
situation  is  to  be  approached  in  a  spirit  of  clear 
intellif^encc.  Wc  need  to  know  the  difference 
that  the  democratic  ideal  makes  in  our  moral 
aims  and  methods;  wc  need  to  come  to  con- 
sciousness of  the  changed  conception  of  the 
nature  of  existence  that  its  s])read  imports. 
Wc  must  reckon  intelligently  with  the  new  and 
gigantic  industrial  forces  that  have  come  into 
being,  securing  by  education  a  disposition  to 
subordinate  them  to  general  welfare  and  to 
equality  of  opportunity  so  that  they  may  not 
plunge  us  into  class  hatreds,  intellectual  dead- 
ness,  and  artistic  vulgarity.  Unless  our  science 
is  to  become  as  specialized  and  isolated  a 
thing  as  was  ever  any  scholastic  scheme  whose 
elaborate  futility  we  ridicule,  we  must  make 
the  experimental  attitude  the  pervasive  ideal 
of  all  our  intellectual  undertakings,  and  learn 
to  think  haljitually  in  terms  of  dynamic  jiro- 
cesses  and  genetic  evolution.  Clearness  upon 
the  issues,  problems,  and  aims  which  our  own 
period  has  brought  to  the  foreground  is  a 
necessity  for  free  and  deliberate  participa- 
tion in  the  tasks  that  present-day  education 
has  to  perform.  Attaining  this  clearness, 
with  whatever  revision  of  stock  notions  it  may 
entail,  is  the  peculiar  problem  of  a  contem- 
porary ])hilosophy  of  education.  J.  D. 

For  the  actual  plan  of  the  study  of  the  Philos- 
ophy of  Education,  in  the  modern  curriculum, 
see   Education,   Academic   Study   of. 

See  also  Art  of  Education;  Course  of 
Study,  Theory  of;  Culture;  Democr.\cy 
AND  Education;  Education;  Experience;  In- 
dividuality; Knowledge,  etc.,  and  the  refer- 
ences there  given. 
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PHOBIA.  —  A  fear,  of  the  nature  of  a 
delusion  [q.v.),  a  fixed  idea  (q.v.),  or  an  obses- 
sion {q.v.).  The  more  common  phobias  are: 
pyrophobia  (fear  of  fir(0,  claustrophobia  (of 
closed  i)laces),  agoraphobia  (of  ojjen  places), 
and  mysophobia   (of  dirt).  S.  I.  F. 

PHONETIC  METHODS.— See  Reading, 
Teaching  Begin.veus;  Spelling,  Teaching  of. 

PHONETICS.  —  .ludged  by  its  derivation, 
the  word  "  phonetics  "should  mean  the  science 
of  sound.  Among  teachers  of  languages, 
however,  it  is  restricted  to  the  science  of 
speech  sounds  of  human  beings.  Considered 
in  this  manner,  phonetics  is  usually  divided 
into  two  main  divisions:  the  acoustic  and  the 
organic.  The  former  is  generally  classed  with 
physics,  since  it  concerns  the  sounds  of  speech 
as  sounds,  independently  of  their  origin  or 
mode  of  formation.  The  latter  could  be 
classed  with  physiology  {q.v.),  though  it  is, 
generally  speaking,  given  over  to  students  of 
languages  and  philology  {q.v.).  It  will  appear 
later,  however,  that  experimental  phonetics, 
the  most  recent  of  the  branches  of  the  science 
to  develop,  overlaps  these  divisions,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  "  physical,"  phj-siological,  and 
philological. 

Historical.  —  The  earliest  studies  of  pho- 
netics of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  were 
theoretical.  The  Sanscrit  grammarians  seem 
to  have  been  remarkable  phoneticians,  as  were 
later  the  grammarians  of  Alexandria.  It  is 
to  the  desire  of  the  latter  to  represent  accu- 
rately the  Greek  vowels  that  we  owe  the  intro- 
duction of  the  accents  which  enable  foreigners 
to  pronounce  Greek  with  less  difficulty.  The 
Roman  phoneticians,  though  probably  in- 
ferior to  their  predecessors,  brought  to  bear, 
none  the  less,  on  the  study  of  foreign  languages, 
especially  Greek,  a  fund  of  close  observations. 
These  observations,  like  others  by  ancient 
grammarians  and  phoneticians,  freciuently 
enable  us  to  understand  just  how  certain  letters 
were  pronounced.  Indeed,  without  these  data, 
philology  could  not  have  developed  so  rajiitlly 
and  certainly  as  it  has,  bringing  with  it  a  flood 
of  light  concerning  the  ancient  monuments  of 
literature  and  history,  whose  country,  age, 
dialect  and  authorship  (single  or  composite) 
we  are  able  to  establish.  This  often  over- 
looked side  of  phonetics  —  its  power  to  vital- 
ize, to  give  a  soul  to,  the  dead  symbol  or  letter 
—  has  led  some  scholars  to  divide  phonetics 
into  two  great  divisions:  the  historical  (which 
wc  have  just  mentioned),  and  the  descriptive 
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or  modern.  History  and  geography,  accord- 
ing to  a  remark  of  Louis  Havet,  bear  somewhat 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  these  two 
branches  of  phonetics.  Since  the  latter  branch 
—  the  descriptive  —  is  for  teachers  by  far  the 
more  important,  the  present  article  will  be  de- 
voted in  the  main  to  a  consideration  of  this. 

Descriptive  Phonetics.  —  The  descriptive 
branch  of  phonetics  involves  a  minute  stud}' 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  sounds  of  living 
languages  are  produced,  the  nature  of  these 
sounds,  and  their  relation  to  one  another. 
This  minute  study  makes  clear  to  us,  first,  the 
sounds  of  our  own  language;  secondly,  those 
of  other  languages.  We  learn,  for  example, 
what  distinguishes  the  6  of  Spanish  or  French 
from  the  b  of  English.  By  carrying  this  study 
through  all  the  sounds  of  a  given  foreign  lan- 
guage, we  are  able  to  pronounce  it  better  and 
more  intelligently,  —  to  speak  it  with  as 
little  "  accent  "  as  possible.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  evident  that  descriptive  phonetics 
is  of  great  value  to  scholars,  teachers,  students 
of  dialectics,  philologists,  missionaries,  dip- 
lomats, interpreters,  as  well  as  to  the  increas- 
ing number  of  persons  who  realize  that,  to 
appreciate  the  literary  beauties  of  a  foreign 
language,  one  must  be  able  to  read  it  aloud  with 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  correct  utterance. 

Descriptive  phonetics  is  one  of  the  few 
strictly  modern  developments  of  science  which 
are  due  to  the  English  nation.  In  fact,  the 
"  English  school  "  of  phonetics  is  now  the 
dominant  one  the  world  over  (leaving  aside 
experimental  phonetics,  of  which  more  pres- 
ently). We  may  therefore  omit  all  further 
mention  of  the  history  of  phonetics,  and  pass 
immediately  to  the  inception  of  the  "  English 
school,"  which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
Alexander  Melville  Bell  (the  father  of  Alexan- 
der Graham  Bell),  who  published  in  London, 
in  1867,  a  work  called  Visible  Speech  (second 
edition,  London,  1882).  Bell  made  what  may 
be  called  an  organic  study  of  phonetics ;  that 
is,  a  study  of  the  action  of  the  organs  of  speech 
(especially  of  the  tongue)  in  the  production  of 
vowels  and  consonants.  This  had  of  course 
been  done  many  times  before.  The  originality 
of  Bell  lay  in  his  constructing  an  alphabet  in 
which  the  form  of  the  symbol  should  bear  some 
indication  of  the  position  of  the  organs  of 
speech.  The  mere  appearance  of  the  symbol 
was  to  tell  how  the  sound  was  jiroduced.  The 
alphabet  which  resulted  was  exceedingly  cum- 
brous, and  the  scholars  who  have  ever  learned 
to  read  it  or  write  it  are  few  in  number. 
The  importance  of  Bell's  work  lay  in  the  im- 
petus which  it  gave  to  succeeding  scholars. 
His  work  suffers  from  being  too  theoretical. 
The  name  Visible  Speech  is  in  itself  an  instance 
of  colossal  exaggeration.  Fortunately,  Bell 
counted  among  his  immediate  followers  a  few 
men  of  practical  sense  and  of  sound  jjliilologi- 
cal  knowledge,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Henry 
Sweet,  professor  at  Oxford.     Sweet  and  others 


perfected  Bell's  alphabet,  and  carried  to  a  very 
high  point  the  minute  observation  of  the 
spoken  word.  Their  study  of  the  tongue 
positions  for  the  vowels  was  especially  close, 
for  these  scholars  were  Englishmen,  and  in 
English  the  tongue  is  relatively  of  great  im- 
portance while  the  lip  action  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Bell,  Sweet,  and  others  of  the  Eng- 
lish school  established  an  elaborate  system 
of  nomenclature.  They  spoke  of  vowels  as 
round  or  unround;  as  front,  mixed,  or  back;  as 
high,  mid,  or  low;  as  narrow  or  wide.  Space 
is  lacking  here  to  explain  this  terminology. 

For  a  while,  there  was  considerable  opposi- 
tion on  the  continent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
English  system.  Germany  was  especially 
rebellious  and  scornful.  The  advance  in 
France  was  rapid,  largely  because  of  the  early 
conversion  of  Paul  Passy.  He  adopted  the 
English  system,  with  slight  modifications,  but 
saw  clearly  the  impossible  nature  of  the  Bell- 
Sweet  alphabet.  His  wide  linguistic  knowl- 
edge (he  has  spoken  from  childhood  four  or 
five  languages)  gave  him  unusual  advantages. 
His  most  important  reform  lay  in  the  alphabet. 
Adopting  several  letters  from  A.  J.  Ellis,  the 
author  of  On  Early  English  Pronunciation 
(London,  1869),  and  taking  some  hints  from 
Bell  and  Sweet,  he  perfected  little  by  little 
what  is  now  called  the  international  phonetic 
alphabet.  As  the  editor  of  the  Fonetik  Titcer 
(founded  in  1885),  which  became  the  Maitre 
Phonetique  in  1889,  he  was  in  a  position  to 
offer  an  increasing  publicity  to  the  new  al- 
phabet. The  Mailre  Phonetique  is  the  organ 
of  the  Association  International  Phonetique, 
the  most  powerful  and  widely  diffused  lin- 
guistic society  in  existence.  As  for  the  alphabet 
founded  by  Passy,  it  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
phonetic  alphabet  of  the  world,  and  hundreds 
of  treatises  employ  it.  Even  Germany  has 
adopted  (unofficially,  of  course)  this  alphabet 
for  work  in  phonetics  and  modern  languages. 

The  following  table  gives  the  phonetic  sym- 
bols and  their  explanation  according  to  the 
International  Phonetic  Association:  — 

CONSONANTS 

The  following  letters  have  their  usual  values  b,  d,  f,  g 
(as  in  (70).  h,  k,  1,  m,  n,  p,  r  (rolled  as  in  Scotland), 
s,  t,  V,  w,  z. 

3  is  the  sound  of  y  in  yes. 

I)  is  the  sound  of  mj  in  song. 

0  is  the  sound  of  Ih  in  Ihiti. 

Sis  the  sound  of  th  in  then. 

f  is  the  sound  of  sh  in  slum'. 

X  is  a  weakened  form  oi  the  ch  in  German  ach. 

g  is  a  weakened  form  of  the  ch  in  German  ich. 

5  is  the  sound  of  s  iu  measure. 

VOWELS 

i :  i.s  the  vowel  in  Modern  Enelish  see.  b>it  pure  as  in  the 
North  of  Knsjland,  not  diphthongized  as  frequently 
in  the  .Soutli. 

i  is  the  vowel  in  Modern  Engli.sh  lip. 

c  is  the  vowel  in  Modern  English  get. 

0  :  is  the  vowel  in  Modern  EiiKlish  get  lengthened. 

SB  :  is  the  vowel  in  Modern  English  hat  lengthened. 
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a  is  the  vowel  in  French  pallc. 

a :  is  tlu-  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  of  father,  as  pro- 
nounced in  London  dialect. 

0  is  the  vowel  in  I'reneh  hoiinr. 

3  :  is  the  vowel  in  Kreiieh  purl  (i.e.  0  lengthened). 

u  :  is  the  vowel  in  Modern  English  loo,  but  pure  as  in  the 
North  of  Eneland,  not  diphthongized  as  frequently 
in  the  South.     I 

u  is  the  vowel  in  Modern  English  pul. 
When   unstressed,   the  vowels   f,  a,  D  are  somewhat 
obscured,   that    is,    they  tend  towards   the    neutral 
vowel   heard  in   the  unstressed   syllables  of   oione, 
sofa  (modern  pronunciation). 

DIPHTHONGS 

iu.  The  sound   i :   followed   by  the  sound   u :  the  first 

element   being  stressed. 
ei.  The   diphthong   heard    in    Modern    English   day   as 

pronovmecd  in  the  Nortli  of  England. 
en.  The  sovmd  €  followed  by  the  sound  u. 
ai.   The  sound  a  followed   by  the  sound  i. 
ou.  The  sountl  o  followed  by  the  sound  u. 
OU.  Tlie    diphthong    heard    in    Modern    English    go   as 

pronounced  iu  the  North  of  England. 
oi.  The  first  element  of  the  diphthong  ou   followed  by 

the  sound  i. 

The  Scandinavian  countiios  wore  among 
the  first  to  accept  the  English  scliool  of  pho- 
netics. In  this  connection  the  cck>brated  Nor- 
wegian scholar  Johan  Storm,  and  Otto  Jes- 
persen  of  Denmark,  one  of  the  keenest  and 
most  original  of  living  phoneticians,  deserve 
special  mention.  In  Germany  there  are  at 
present  probably  only  one  or  two  phoneticians 
who  refuse  to  accept  the  main  tenets  of  the 
English  school.  This  is  largely  due  to  Wil- 
helm  Vietor,  who,  like  Passy  in  France,  has 
been  a  potent  influence  of  popularization  of 
the  new  ideas.  The  English  school,  with  its 
terminology,  has  also  spread  through  the  re- 
mainder of  Europe,  and  has  from  the  first  been 
virtually  the  only  form  of  instruction  in  Amer- 
ica (leaving  aside,  of  course,  experimental 
phonetics,  as  will  appear  later).  If  an  ex- 
amination were  to  be  made  of  the  courses 
now  being  conducted  in  phonetics  in  this 
country,  it  would  doubtless  be  found  that, 
except  in  experimental  phonetics,  all  of  the 
literature  used  involves  an  acceptance  of  the 
English  school.  There  are,  none  the  less,  many 
teachers  of  the  subject  both  here  and  else- 
where who  modify  considerably  the  teachings 
of  Sweet  and  his  closest  followers,  and  who  do 
not  belie\-e  that  their  system  is  a  finality, 
because  of  such  considerations  as  these:  hkc 
everj-thing  of  English  origin  the  system  is 
"insular"  and  lop-sided;  it  bears  the  birth- 
mark of  claiming  too  much  for  itself;  it  is 
suspiciously  regular  and  schematic;  vowels, 
for  example,  to  the  number  of  seventy-two 
appear  in  perfect  regularity,  like  so  many 
pigeon-holes  in  an  enormous  case;  the  system 
seems  to  have  been  laid  out  on  paper,  so  much 
so  that  a  scientist  would  declare  it  an  admi- 
rable example  of  un-science. 

Sound  Production.  — ■  Before  discussing  ex- 
perimental phonetics  it  will  be  well  to  men- 
tion briefly  the  manner  in  which  speech  sounds 
are  produced.    Speech  is  the    conveyance    of 


thought  through  sounds  produced  by  modifi- 
cations of  the  stream  of  air  which  pa.s.ses  from 
the  lungs  to  the  outer  air.  It  is  a  system  of 
signals  which  have  been  agreed  upon. 
If  we  imagine  a  person  shut  up  in  a 
windowless  tower,  but  having  access  to  a 
rubber  tube  through  whicii  water  continuously 
flows  from  a  spring  in  the  tower  to  the  open 
air  outside,  it  will  be  apparent  that  he  can 
devise  a  s)'stem  of  signals  which  can  convey 
messages  to  those  without.  He  can  devise  a 
succession  of  pressures  and  of  stoppages  of 
the  tube,  and  his  problem  is  not  unlike  that 
of  Morse  when  he  contrived  his  telegraphic 
code.  Human  speech  is  built  on  this  model. 
In  our  case,  however,  the  channel  through 
which  the  air  passes  has  fortunately  a  number 
of  stops,  of  bifurcations,  of  crooks  and  corners. 
These  enable  us  to  vary  to  a  large  degree  the 
sounds  to  be  produced,  so  that  we  dispose  of 
a  clear,  highly  developed  code  of  signals. 

Speech  Organs.  —  The  main  places  where  the 
column  of  air  emitted  from  the  lungs  is  modi- 
fied in  speech  are  as  follows:  (The  column,  of 
course,  moves  from  within  outwards, — towards 
the  listener,  —  which  facilitates  the  convey- 
ance of  signals.)  The  first  modification  of 
the  column  of  air  may  be  produced  in  the 
larynx,  which  is  at  the  enlargement  known  as 
the  Adam's  apple.  In  this  enlargement  are 
two  muscles,  named  erroneously  the  vocal 
cords,  which  can  be  held  apart,  as  in  ordinary 
breathing,  or  made  to  approach  each  other 
to  any  desired  degree,  even  to  the  point  of 
complete  closure.  When  these  muscles  are 
touching  loosely,  the  air  may  be  forced  be- 
tween them  by  pressure  from  the  diaphragm 
in  such  manner  that  a  buzzing,  which  we  call 
voice,  is  produced.  If  the  buzzing  or  vibrating 
column  of  air  meets  no  appreciable  obstruc- 
tion in  its  progress  to  the  outer  air,  the  sound 
is  called  a  vowel;  if  it  meets  one  or  more  ob- 
structions, it  is  called  a  consonant.  There 
is  perhaps  no  briefer  statement  possible  of  the 
generic  difference  between  vowels  and  conso- 
nants. If  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  ordinary 
European  languages,  there  is  no  other  place 
of  stoppage  or  stricture  in  the  passage  towards 
the  outer  air,  until  we  reach  the  lower  fringe 
or  edge  of  the  soft  palate.  It  is  evident  that 
the  back  of  the  tongue  can  rise  against  this 
fringe,  and,  by  jerking  away  just  at  the  instant 
when  the  air  pressure  is  at  the  right  degree, 
cause  a  consonant  sound  ;  or,  that  the  tongue 
remaining  against  the  fringe,  the  uvula  (the 
hanging  end  of  the  soft  palate)  may  be  made 
to  vibrate,  as  when  children  "  trill  "  or 
"  gargle."  Again,  the  soft  palate  itself  may  be 
pressed  against  the  wall  of  the  throat  back  of  it, 
which  will  close  the  channel  into  the  nasal  pas- 
sage, or  it  may  hang  down  somewhat,  leaving 
that  passage  free.  The  former  is  the  position 
of  the  soft  palate  for  vowels  (except,  of  course, 
nasal  vowels,  such  as  exist  in  French,  Portu- 
guese, and  American  English),  and  for  the  oral 
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(that  is,  non-nasal)  consonants.  If  now  we 
consider  the  vault  of  the  mouth,  beginning 
just  above  the  fringe  of  the  soft  palate  and  ex- 
tending to  the  front  upper  teeth,  we  realize  that 
the  tongue  can  touch  any  part  of  this  surface. 
In  fact,  the  majority  of  consonants  are  pro- 
duced against  this  vault.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  name  these  consonants,  since  any  one  can 
experiment  for  himself.  It  should,  however, 
be  remarked  that  the  tongue  is  able  to  execute 
quite  a  varied  system  of  "  signals."  It  can 
stop  the  passage  entirely,  as  in  g,  k,  d,  t,  or 
nearly  stop  it,  as  in  the  initial  consonant  of 
yes,  in  that  of  she,  in  the  consonant  of  the  Ger- 
man word  ich,  etc.  It  can  make  its  tip  vibrate, 
as  in  a  lingual  r.  Again,  it  is  clear  that  the 
upper  teeth  offer  a  convenient  place  of  partial 
stoppage,  as  in  Ih,  /,  v;  and,  finally,  that  the 
lips  can  offer  stoppage,  as  in  p,  b,  m. 

Experimental  Phonetics.  —  Such  being 
briefly  the  physical  facts,  phoneticians  at- 
tempted to  contrive  instruments  which  would 
record  the  movement  or  action  of  the  vari- 
ous organs.  The  result  is  the  most  recent 
development  of  the  subject,  —  namely,  experi- 
mental phonetics.  This  branch  of  phonetics 
arose  in  France,  in  a  committee  appointed  in 
1874  to  examine  into  the  possibility  of  em- 
ploying instruments  in  phonetic  research. 
The  committee  received  encouragement  from 
Etienne  Marey,  the  ingenious  physiologist  of 
the  College  de  France,  some  of  whose  appara- 
tus proved  of  great  value.  One  member 
of  the  committee,  Dr.  Rosapelly,  a  physician 
of  Paris,  invented  several  instruments  of  the 
highest  utility,  such  as:  the  tremble ur,  which 
records,  by  means  of  an  electrical  connection, 
the  vibrations  of  the  larynx;  instruments  for 
registering  the  vertical  movement  of  the 
larynx  in  speaking  or  singing;  for  recording 
the  passage  of  air  through  the  nose;  for  the  ver- 
tical movements  of  the  lips.  Dr.  Rosapelly, 
however,  forced  to  give  most  of  his  time  to 
the  practice  of  medicine,  did  not  long  continue 
his  career  as  a  phonetician.  His  work  was 
taken  up  in  1885  by  the  Abb6  Rousselot,  who 
then  made  the  acquaintance  of  Rosapelly, 
Marey,  and  of  the  skillful  constructor,  Charles 
Verdin.  From  that  time  to  this,  Rousselot 
has  not  ceased  to  devote  himself  with  enthu- 
siasm and  patience  to  the  new  science,  and 
is  considered  its  founder.  His  laboratory 
at  the  College  de  France  has  been  and  still 
is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  his  publications, 
which  began  in  1890,  have  been  numerous. 
He  has  perfected  several  inventions  of  others 
and  contrived  some  of  his  own.  His  pupils 
are  numbered  by  hundreds  and  have  carried 
his  principles  into  many  countries.  His  most 
brilliant  i)ui)il  in  France  has  been  A.  Zund- 
Burguet,  who  has  invented  several  ingenious 
and  valuable  instruments.  The  largest  courses 
in  experimental  phonetics  (general  phonetics  as 
well)  are  those  conducted  by  Professor  Rosset 
in  the  summer  school  at  the   University   of 


Grenoble.  Hundreds  of  students  from  a 
score  of  nationalities  gather  here  every  summer 
for  the  subject.  The  first  instrument  having 
an  application  to  phonetics  which  was  in- 
vented by  an  American  was  the  phonograph 
of  Edison  (1877),  an  instrument  which  is 
simply  a  perfection  of  the  phonautograph  of 
a  French  printer,  Scott  de  M6ninvillo  (1859). 
The  first  work  in  experimental  phonetics  as 
such  appears  to  have  been  done  by  Professor 
C.  H.  (jrandgent,  who  published  in  1890  an 
article  on  Voicel  Measurements  {Publications  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association).  Professor 
Ra3'mond  Weeks  contrived  in  1890  an  artificial 
vowel  rounder,  and  later  an  instrument  for  re- 
cording the  movements  of  the  soft  palate,  an  in- 
strument for  the  vibrations- of  the  larynx,  the 
spirograph  (which  writes  the  varying  pressure 
of  the  air  in  the  mouth  during  speech),  and  a 
perfected  apparatus  for  the  movements  of 
the  lips.  Professor  F.  M.  Josselyn  published, 
beginning  in  1899,  some  valuable  work  on 
Italian  phonetics.  Professor  E.  W.  Scripture 
has  done  exhaustive  work  in  the  tracing  and 
study  of  speech  curves. 

There  is  great  need  of  an  extension  of  the 
teaching  of  phonetics  in  American  institutions 
of  learning.  Not  only  would  this  aid  in  making 
philology  more  vital,  but  it  would  prove  of  the 
utmost  value  to  teachers  of  elementary  Eng- 
lish. Strong  courses  should  be  established 
in  all  summer  schools,  where  the  eager  and 
conscientious  public  school  teachers  would 
assimilate  rapidly  the  new  and  vivifying 
knowledge  of  phonetics.  R.  W. 

See  Modern  Languages,  Teaching  of; 
Philology. 
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PHRENOLOGY.  —  A  psoudo-spipiicc-  which 
atti'inpt.s  to  discover  the  mental  characteris- 
tics of  the  iiHli\-i(liial  through  an  examination 
of  the  external  configuration  of  the  skull. 
This  science  was  first  sugRested  by  F.  G.  Gall 
(1758-1828).  It  was  afterwards  developed 
by  Spurzheim  and  others.  Gall  examined 
a  largo  number  of  persons  and  noted  their 
special  mental  characteristics  as  well  as  the 
configuration  of  their  heads.  His  attention 
was  especially  drawn  to  persons  of  marked 
characteristics,  such  as  he  found  in  the  prisons 
and  hospitals.  A  man  who  had  been  confined 
because  of  his  tendency  to  steal  was  evidently 
an  interesting  character  for  Gall,  because  his 
mental  traits  were  clearly  defined  by  his 
misdemeanors.  Comparison  of  a  number  of 
individuals  who  were  of  this  marked  type 
led  to  a  mapping  of  the  outside  of  the  skull 
and  the  designation  of  the  various  regions 
of  the  brain  to  which  certain  mental  faculties 
were  supposed  to  be  related. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  investiga- 
tions as  these  stimulated  a  discussion  of  the 
relation  between  mental  characteristics  and 
the  development  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem. Indeed,  certain  enthusiastic  writers 
have  regarded  Gall  as  the  father  of  the  modern 
science  of  cerebral  localization.  Gall  un- 
doubtedly suggested  the  possibilities  of  such 
a  science,  but  he  is  in  no  wise  responsible  for 
the  technique  which  was  later  developed  and 
which  put  the  whole  matter  on  a  definite 
scientific  basis.  In  the  form  in  which  Gall 
projected  the  science,  it  was  hopelessly  in- 
volved in  two  fundamental  errors.  In  the 
first  place,  his  subdivision  of  mind  into  certain 
faculties  was  grossly  inadequate.  To  assume 
that  discrimination  of  color  is  a  separate  men- 
tal faculty,  or  that  the  faculty  of  reverence 
or  veneration  can  be  distinguished  as  a  separate 
mental  characteristic,  shows  the  crudity  of 
the  psychological  analj'sis  on  which  phrenology 
is  based.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  of  these 
functions  is  a  composite  including  certain  forms 
of  perception,  and  certain  forms  of  ideation. 
With  the  development  of  modern  psychology, 
the  classification  of  faculties  proposed  by 
phrenology  has  come  to  be  entirely  untenable. 
In  the  second  place,  it  has  been  shown  con- 
clusively that  the  external  configuration  of  the 
skull  is  no  indication  of  the  internal  form  of 
the  cerebrum.  Furthermore,  the  cerebrum 
has  been  mapped  out  by  thoroughgoing  scien- 
tific methods  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 


the  localization  of  functions  depends  upon  an 
entirely  dilTerent  physiological  structur(r  from 
that  which  is  assumed  in  the  phrenological 
system.  We  may  therefore  say  in  general 
that  with  the  advance  of  physiological  knowl- 
edge the  anatomical  assumptions  of  the 
phrenologists  have  also  become  entirely  un- 
tenable. 

The  pseudo-science,  as  cultivated  to-day,  is 
commonly  employed  for  charlatan  purpo.ses. 
The  practitioner  announces  that  he  is  able 
to  describe  to  the  individual  his  capacities 
for  future  training  and  occupation.  Such 
guesses  as  he  is  able  to  make  with  regard  to  the 
individual's  characteristics  are  derived  from 
a  general  inspection  of  the  individual  rather 
than  from  reference  to  the  external  configura- 
tion of  the  skull.  C.  H.  J. 
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PHYLOGENY.  —  The  term  employed  to 
designate  the  evolution  of  a  race  or  species. 
It  is  distinguished  from  ontogeny,  which  refers 
to  individual  development  as  contrasted  with 
racial  development.  C.  H.  J. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.  —  HistoricaL  — 

In  time  past  and  in  our  own  time  physical 
education  has  been  exalted,  tolerated,  neg- 
lected, or  denounced,  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing conceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
human  body  and  of  its  relations  to  the  human 
mind.  The  character  of  these  conceptions 
has  depended  chiefly  on  the  ideals  of  human 
excellence  held  at  different  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  education.  Those  ideals,  according 
to  Hartwell,  may  be  characterized  as  the 
Greek  or  aesthetic,  the  monkish  or  ascetic, 
the  military  or  knightly,  and  the  modern  or 
scientific. 

The  Greek  ideal  recognized  the  unity  or 
symmetry  of  body  and  mind  as  expressed 
by  Plato  in  the  Tim<ru!!.  "  Everything  that 
is  good  is  fair,  and  the  fair  is  not  without 
measure.  Now,  we  perceive  lesser  symmetries 
and  comprehend  them,  but  about  the  highest 
and  greatest  w-e  have  no  understanding,  for 
there  is  no  symmetry  greater  than  that  of  the 
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soul  to  the  body.  This,  however,  we  do  not 
perceive,  nor  do  we  allow  ourselves  to  reflect 
that  when  a  weaker  or  lesser  frame  is  the  vehi- 
cle of  a  great  and  mighty  soul,  or,  converselj', 
when  a  httle  soul  is  incased  in  a  large  body, 
then  the  whole  animal  is  not  fair,  for  it  is 
defective  in  the  most  important  of  all  symme- 
tries; but  the  fair  mind  in  the  fair  body  will 
be  the  fairest  and  loveliest  of  all  sights  to  him 
who  has  the  seeing  eye."  Gymnastics  were 
accorded  a  large  and  important  place  in  the 
educational  program  of  Greek  youths.  The 
teaching  of  gymnastics  afforded  positions 
of  honor  and  emolument  to  distinguished  and 
ambitious  men.  Bodily  training  furnished 
themes  for  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians; 
sculptors  and  painters  sought  models  in  the 
gymnasium,  and  Greek  physicians  studied  and 
adopted  exercises  and  procedures  originated 
by  teachers  and  gymnasts.  In  the  breadth  and 
sanity  of  its  aims,  the  completeness  of  its 
development  as  a  national  institution,  and  its 
abiding  influence  upon  succeeding  generations, 
Greek  physical  education  has  no  parallel. 
(See  Greece,  Ancient,  Education  in.) 

The  ascetic  ideals  of  the  monks,  which  after 
the  first  few  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
exercised  a  profound  influence  upon  European 
thought  and  life,  was  the  antithesis  of  the  Greek 
ideals  of  education.  The  conception  that  the 
soul  and  the  body  are  independent  and  mutu- 
ally antagonistic  entities  was  responsible  for  the 
complete  abandonment  of  physical  education 
by  the  monks.  They  believed  that  all  flesh 
was  the  creation  of  Satan  and  that  spiritual 
health  was  best  subserved  by  self-torture  and 
bodily  weakness.  The  influence  of  the  monks 
continued  to  antagonize  and  retard  bodily 
training  in  education  until  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  centur3^  (See  Monasticis.m 
AND  Educ.*.tion;     Middle  Ages,  Education 

IN.) 

The  military  or  knightly  ideal  of  human  ex- 
cellence existed  side  by  side  with  the  ascetic 
ideal  of  the  monks.  It  played  a  conspicuous 
and  important  part  in  the  education  of  the 
sons  of  noblemen  and  gentle  folk.  The  young 
knight  was  trained  to  ride,  draw  the  bow,  use 
weapons,  and  hunt;  some  attention  was  given 
to  manners,  but  very  little  to  letters.  The 
aim  was  the  development  of  efficient  soldiers 
and  gentlemen.  This  form  of  education  was 
popular  in  England  and  the  Continent  until 
the  seventeenth  century.  (See  Chivalric 
Education;    Gentry    and    Nobles,    Educa- 

TIO.V    OF.) 

Modern  Views.  —  The  modern  or  scientific 
ideal  of  physical  education  owes  its  origin 
to  the  belief  "  that  to  work  the  mind  is  also 
to  work  a  number  of  the  bodily  organs,  that 
not  a  feeling  can  arise,  not  a  thought  pass, 
without  a  set  of  concurring  bodily  processes." 
The  sciences  of  biology,  physiology,  and  psychol- 
ogy have  furnished  a  basis  for  the  study  and 
application  of  the  laws  governing  tiie  growth. 


development,  and  education  of  the  body  and 
mind.  Man's  knowledge  of  himself  has  been 
immensely  increased  and  his  conception  of 
nature  and  liis  place  in  nature  radically 
changed.  One  of  the  most  prominent  re- 
sults of  the  progress  made  in  these  sciences  is 
a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  vital  importance 
of  motor  training  in  education. 

The  modern  or  scientific  ideal  of  physical 
education  recognizes  two  chief  aims  ;  (1) 
health,  normal  growth  and  development  of 
the  body  as  an  efficient  organism;  (2)  psycho- 
motor education,  with  emphasis  on  bodily 
control  and  the  expression  of  personality  or 
character  of  the  individuals. 

These  ideals  are  based  on  the  sciences  of 
biology,  physiology,  psychology,  and  educa- 
tion, but  physical  education  itself  has  not  yet 
attained  the  dignity  of  a  definite  science. 
Since  the  somewhat  crude  attempt  of  Ling 
(q.v.)  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  devise 
a  system  of  gymnastics  based  on  physiology 
and  coordinated  with  educational  procedure, 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  placing 
physical  education  on  a  scientific  basis. 
During  the  period  of  evolution  from  crude 
empiricism  to  scientific  principles,  phj'sical 
education  has  passed  through  many  phases. 

Three  distinct  systems  originated  in  Europe 
and  developed  simultaneously;  the  Swedish 
system  of  educational,  military,  and  medical 
gymnastics  devised  by  Ling  and  his  followers; 
the  German  system  of  gj'mnastics  developed 
by  Guts  Muth,  Jahn,  and  Spiess  (qq.v.);  and 
the  British  scheme  of  athletics  and  games 
fostered  and  developed  in  the  universities  and 
public  schools.  (See  Athletics;  Gymnastics.) 
The  Swedish  and  German  systems  had  for  their 
chief  aim  the  training  of  strong,  self-reliant, 
and  patriotic  citizens.  The  athletics  and  games 
of  England  developed  naturally  in  response  to 
the  normal  play  instinct  of  English  boys  and 
young  men. 

These  well-defined  national  schemes  for 
physical  education  have  survived  to  the  present 
day  and  spread  to  many  lands.  The  Delsarte 
system  of  exercises  was  devised  by  Francois 
Delsarte  (q.v.)  in  Paris,  about  1S40,  to  train 
actors  in  clraniatic  expression.  The  Delsarte 
plan  had  such  a  limited  scope  that  it  could  not 
gain  recognition  as  a  system  of  physical  edu- 
cation. 

In  Colleges  and  Universities.  —  In  the  United 
States  physical  education  had  no  place  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  Before  1860  the  population  was 
very  largely  rural,  the  school  terms  were  short, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  obtained 
physical  vigor  and  psyciio-motor  training 
from  participation  in  the  varied  activities 
of  the  rural  home.  The  need  for  systematic 
bodily  training  in  the  schools  was  small  and 
its  importance  not  recognized.  A  few  sporadic 
attempts  were  made  by  educational  reformers 
to  arouse  interest  in  some  phase  or  other  of 
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physical  education,  but  without  success.  One 
of  these  attempts,  tlie  introiluctioii  of  German 
K.vinnasties  by  Dr.  Cliarle.s  Beck,  at  the 
Rouiul  Hill  School  Xortliaiiipton,  IMass.,  in 
1823,  attracted  considerable  attention  for  a  few 
years.  The  New  York  IIij;li  School  and  the 
colleges  of  Harvard,  Yale,  .Vnilierst,  Williams, 
and  Brown  followed  in  182.'),  182(5,  and  1827. 
Dr.  FoUen  (q.v.)  and,  later.  Dr.  Francis  Licber 
had  charge  of  gymnastic  instruction  at  Har- 
vard College  and  the  Boston  (lymnasium.  The 
enthusiasm  then  aroused  by  the  new  move- 
ment was  not  permanent;  by  1830  physical 
education  had  been  discarded  as  a  passing  fad. 
During  the  period  18.3()-18o()  ])hysical  edu- 
cation was  completely  neglecteil.  The  decade 
1S.J0-18()0  marks  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
revival  of  interest  in  athletics,  gymnastics,  and 
hygiene,  wiiieli  after  tw'enty-five  years  of  slow 
growth  has  since  developed  into  a  large  and 
important  phase  of  modern  education.  The 
nascent  interest  in  gymnastic  and  athletic 
forms  of  exercise  during  this  decade  was 
promoted  by  the  newly  established  inter- 
collegiate contests  in  rowing;  the  organiza- 
tion of  gymnastic  societies  {Turnvercine)  by 
political  refugees  from  Germany  who  came  to 
tliis  country  after  the  revolution  of  184S; 
the  lectures  and  exhibitions  of  Dr.  G.  B.  Wind- 
ship,  who  advocated  heavy  lifting;  the  intro- 
duction of  calisthenics  (q.v.)  by  Dr.  Dio  Lewis; 
and  the  prominence  given  to  topics  relating  to 
physical  education  by  speakers  at  teachers' 
conventions  and  institutes,  by  editors  of 
educational  journals,  and  by  public  school 
officials. 

Gymnasiums  were  built  at  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  Amherst  colleges  in  1860,  and  in  the  same 
year.  Amherst  organized  the  first  college 
department  of  hygiene  and  physical  education, 
with  gymnastics  as  a  compulsory  branch  of 
college  work.  The  example  of  Amherst  was 
not  followed  to  any  extent  by  other  colleges 
until  after  1885,  but  since  that  time  the  ex- 
tension of  the  movement  has  been  very  marked, 
as  shown  by  the  following  figures  for  124  of  the 
leading  colleges  in  1910:  — 

Per  Cent 
Colleges     having     organized     departments    of 

Physical  education       .....  84. .'3 

Colleges  having  gymnasiums      ....  98.2 

Colleges  having  swimming  jiools         .  .  .  36.6 

Colleges  having  athletic  fields    ....  95.8 

Colleges  having  tennis  courts     ....  97.6 

Colleges  having  regular  instruction  in  gymnastics  94.7 
Colleges  having  prescribed    courses  in  physical 

education     .......  87.1 

Colleges  giving  credit  towards  bachelor's  degree 

for  courses  in  physical  education  .         .  SS.2 

Title  of  Officer  in  Charne  of  Department  of 

Physical  Education 

Professor    ........  21 

Associate  or  .\ssistant  Professor         ...  4 

Director  of  Gymnasium 38 

Physical  Director        ......  20 

Instructor  .......  17 

Colleges  in  which  officer  in  charge  of  depart- 
ment of  physical  education  has  a  seat  in  the 
f;"'ulty 75.7 


Courses  in  physical  education  are  prescribed 
for  freshmen  only  in  about  one  fourth  of  the 
colleges,  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  in  about 
one  half  of  the  colleges,  and  in  about  one 
fourth  of  the  colleges  the  prescription  is  for 
three  or  four  years.  The  usual  credit  for 
each  year  is  two  units  or  about  one  sixtieth 
of  the  total  reciuired  credits  for  the  bachelor's 
degree. 

The  following  description  of  the  course 
prescribed  for  freshmen  in  Columbia  College 
shows  in  a  general  way  what  is  usually  taught 
in  a  college  physical  education  course  meeting 
two  hours  a  week  for  one  year:  — 

(1)    Physical    and    medical    examination,     1    hour; 

(2)  instruction  in  track  and  field  athletics  (outdoors), 
12  hours;  (3)  instruction  in  marching  and  gymnastics, 
34  hours;  (4)  instruction  in  hygiene  (lectures,  etc.), 
6  hours;  (5)  instruction  in  swimming,  until  qualified. 
Examinations  arc  held  and  students  graded  as  in  other 
subjects. 

The  typical  department  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  the  American  college  includes  three 
distinct  lines  of  activity:  (1)  The  gymnasium 
and  accessories,  such  as  swimming  pool,  room.? 
for  handball,  boxing,  fencing,  wrestling,  etc., 
in  w^liich  physical  education  courses  are  con- 
ducted and  the  mass  of  students  meet  for 
general  exercise;  (2)  the  care  of  the  students' 
health,  which  includes  medical  examinations, 
consultations,  medical  and  surgical  treatment, 
and    instruction    in    hygiene    and    sanitation; 

(3)  organized  athletics,  including  intracollegi- 
ate  and  intercollegiate  contests  in  the  various 
games  and  sports.  The  forms  of  organization 
and  methods  of  administration  vary  over  wide 
limits  in  the  colleges,  but  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  towards  concentration  of  all  the  phys- 
ical education,  athletic  and  health  supervision 
activities  in  one  department,  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  college  authorities.  In  this 
respect  American  colleges  and  universities 
are  far  in  advance  of  similar  institutions  in 
other  countries  where  the  health,  physical  edu- 
cation, and  recreations  of  the  students  are  not 
regarded  as  matters  for  which  the  institutions 
are  responsible. 

In  Schools.  —  In  the  private  secondary  and 
preparatory  schools,  physical  education  is 
organized  much  the  same  as  in  the  colleges. 
The  importance  of  motor  education,  health 
supervision,  and  moral  education  during  the 
adolescent  period  is  generally  recognized  by 
educators  in  the  secondary  schools.  All  the 
large  schools  and  most  of  the  smaller  ones 
have  well-organized  departments  of  physical 
education  in  charge  of  professionally  trained 
directors.  The  first  attempt  to  include  physi- 
cal education  in  the  program  of  the  public 
schools  was  during  the  decade  1860-1870, 
when  the  calisthenics  advocated  by  Dr.  Dio 
Lewis  had  a  w-ave  of  popularity.  The  interest 
lasted  oidy  a  few  years  and  physical  education 
was  again  neglected  until  the  decade  1880- 
1890,  when  a  number  of  Western  cities  with  a 
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large  German  population  introduced  light 
gymnastics  of  the  German  type  in  the  public 
schools.  The  growth  of  cities,  industrial 
development,  and  the  rapid  expansion  during 
this  period  were  factors  in  arousing  the  interest 
of  educators  and  the  public  to  the  importance 
of  providing  physical  training  for  the  children 
in  the  schools.  The  city  homes  could  not 
furnish  the  necessary  environment  for  the 
normal  physical  development  and  motor 
training  of  the  grooving  generation,  and  the 
need  of  modifying  the  school  curriculum  to 
meet  the  new  conditions  was  recognized.  In 
1889  a  conference  in  the  interest  of  physical 
education  took  place  in  Boston.  The  con- 
ference was  presided  over  by  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  William  T.  Harris, 
and  addresses  were  made  by  jirominent  edu- 
cators, physicians,  and  specialists  in  physical 
education.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  was 
to  "  place  before  educators  different  systems 
of  gymnastics  and  to  secure  discussion  of  the 
same,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  clearly  the 
needs  of  schools,  and  determining  how  they 
may  best  be  met."  A  direct  result  of  the 
Boston  conference  was  the  organization  of 
a  department  of  hygiene  and  physical  train- 
ing and  the  adoption  of  the  Swedish  system  of 
gymnastics  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 
New  York  and  many  other  cities  soon  fol- 
lowed, with  the  result  that  by  1900  nearly  all 
the  cities  in  the  East,  Middle  West,  and  West 
had  some  form  of  physical  education  in  the 
school  program.  The  most  common  system 
of  gymnastics  in  use  in  the  school  is  the  Swedish, 
or  some  modification  of  this  system.  A  few 
large  cities,  particularly  in  the  IVIiddle  West  and 
Southwest,  have  adopted  the  German  system. 

Special  directors  and  teachers  are  employed 
for  physical  training  in  about  half  of  the  cities 
where  this  subject  is  taught.  The  most 
common  form  of  organization  is  a  department 
with  a  director  of  physical  training  for  the 
city,  special  teachers  in  the  high  schools,  and 
supervisors  in  the  elementary  schools,  who 
visit  each  class  once  or  twice  each  month  to 
criticize  and  help  the  grade  teacher.  The 
athletic  activities  of  the  school  boys  were  de- 
veloped by  the  boys  in  many  cities  without 
direction  or  supervision  from  the  school 
authorities.  Since  the  organization  of  the 
Public  Schools  Athletic  League  the  school 
authorities  in  many  cities  have  taken  control 
of  this  important  phase  of  physical  and  moral 
education. 

Training  of  Physical  Instructors.  —  The  rapid 
growth  of  i)hysical  education  in  tlic  schools 
and  colleges  since  18S5  has  i)ecn  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  development  of  professional 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  direc- 
tors of  this  branch  of  education.  Between 
1880  and  1900  six  normal  schools  and  as  many 
summer  schools  were  established  for  the  training  of 
physical  education  teachers.  The  course  of  study 
in  the  nonnal  schools  extended  over  two  years. 


including  courses  in  anatomy,  physiology,  his- 
tology, kinesiology,  anthropometry,  hygiene, 
history  of  physical  education,  methods  and 
practical  work  in  gymnastics,  athletics,  and 
dancing.  Since  1900  three  of  the  normal 
schools  have  lengthened  the  course  to  three 
years,  and  in  two  of  them  the  course  leads  to 
the  bachelor's  degree. 

The  rapidy  increasing  demand  for  teachers 
and  directors  of  physical  education  with  a 
good  general  education  and  professional  train- 
ing has  led  a  number  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  establish  professional  courses  in  physical 
education.  These  courses  are  usually  open 
to  students  who  have  completed  two  years  of 
college  work.  The  professional  courses  ex- 
tend over  two  years  and  lead  to  the  A.B.  or 
B.S.  degree. 

In  addition  to  a  good  general  education 
and  professional  training,  a  medical  education 
is  considered  essential  for  directors  of  physical 
education  in  colleges,  secondary  schools,  and 
the  public  school  systems  of  large  cities.  The 
character  and  personality  of  the  teacher  or 
director  are  even  more  important  than  his 
education  and  professional  training.  He 
comes  in  closer  contact  with  a  larger  number 
of  students  than  any  other  school  or  college 
officer.  He  advises  students  in  matters  of 
exercise  and  hygienic  habits.  He  influences 
the  ethical  amd  moral  standards  of  the  stu- 
dents in  games  and  athletic  contests.  Only 
men  and  women  of  high  ideals  and  deep  human 
sympathy  are  qualified  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities of  directing  the  physical  education 
of  school  and  college  students.  G.  L.  M. 

Other  aspects  of  the  subject  are  treated  in 
greater  detail  under  Athletics,  Educational, 
and  the  various  articles  on  Hygiene.  See 
also  the  articles  on  the  various  educational 
games  and  sports. 

PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION.  — See  Med- 
ical Inspection  of  Schools. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  —  See  Geol- 
ogy;   Geography. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE.  —  See  Chemistry, 
Physics,  etc. 

PHYSICAL  TESTS  AND  EXAMINA- 
TION. —  Sec  Medical  Inspection. 

PHYSICIAN,  SCHOOL.  —  See  Medical 
Inspection  of  Schools. 

PHYSICS.  —  Historical       Development.  — 

Physics  lias  been  a  subject  of  study  in  univer- 
sities ever  since  their  rise  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Before  1600,  however,  the  official 
text  was  the  Physics  of  Aristotle,  and  work 
in  the  classes  consisted  mainly  of  scholastic 
disputations  on  the  contents  of  that  work. 
During   the    two   centuries    (1450-1650)    in 
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which  the  experimental  method  of  investiga- 
tion was  slowly  winning  recognition,  the  nature 
of  the  university  study  of  piiysies  gradually 
changed.  The  magnitude  of  this  change  may 
bo  measured  by  comparing  the  physics  of 
Aristotle  with  that  of  (ialileo  (q.v.).  The 
former  is  static,  seeks  final  causes,  and  finds 
them  by  classifying  jjhenoincna  by  genera  and 
species,  using  in  this  classification  not  the 
whole  phenomena  with  its  progressive  changes, 
but  some  one  of  its  static  aspects  whicli  has 
been  arbitrarily  selected  as  expressing  the 
nature  of  t lungs.  For  Aristotle  the  stone  falls 
because  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  objects  whose 
natural  condition  is  one  of  rest  on  the  earth. 
Tiie  physics  of  (Ialileo  makes  no  effort  to  study 
final  causes,  but  merely  recognizes  that  the 
longer  the  stone  falls  the  faster  it  moves; 
and  seeks  by  measurement  to  determine 
whether  there  is  any  constant  relationshij) 
between  the  time  of  fall  and  the  velocity 
acquired.  This  method  is  dynamic,  since 
it  takes  account  of  the  constant  changes  of 
phenomena  and  enables  us  to  control  and  to 
predict  them. 

Because  modern  physics  consists  of  two  parts, 
namely,  (1)  mathematical  discussion  based  on 
(2)  observation  and  measurement,  these  two 
have  of  necessity  developed  side  by  side  in  the 
growth  of  the  science.  They  have  not,  how- 
ever, always  been  equally  emphasized.  In  the 
early  stages  of  growth  the  experimental  side 
has  been  more  prominent;  while  in  the  later 
stages  the  mathematical  analysis  has  assumed 
the  more  prominent  position.  Thus  in  static 
electricity,  Gilbert  (1600),  Gray  (1730),  Von 
Kliest  (1745), _  Franklin  (1747)— all  observ- 
ers and  experimenters  —  preceded  Cavendish 
(1773)  and  Coulomb  (1785),  who  put  the  science 
on  a  mathematical  basis.  In  current  elec- 
tricity, Galvani  (1780)  and  Volta  (1800)  dis- 
covered how  to  make  electricity  and  sought 
to  find  out  what  it  would  do  before  Ohm's  law 
(1827)  and  the  Wheatstone  Bridge  (1843) 
ushered  in  the  quantitative  treatment.  Gali- 
leo made  thermometers  (1593),  Watt  patented 
his  steam  engine  (1769),  and  Rumford  (1798), 
Mayer,  and  Joule  (1842)  published  their  cele- 
brated observations  before  Kelvin  (1848), 
Clausius  (IS50),  and  Rankine  (1850)  traced 
the  mathematical  consequences.  The  ob- 
servations and  measurements  of  Oersted  (1819) 
preceded  the  mathematical  treatment  of  elec- 
tromagnetism  by  Ampere  (1823);  and  Faraday, 
the  keen  observer  (1831),  preceded  Maxwell 
(1873),  the  mathematician. 

As  in  the  growth  of  the  science  itself,  so  in 
the  teaching  of  physics  in  the  universities, 
the  emphasis  has  fluctuated  between  the 
mathematical  and  the  experimental  aspects. 
At  the  time  of  Newton  and  for  some  time  there- 
after, the  mathematical  treatment  was  most 
prominent.  Mersenne's  Opera  (1044),  Bar- 
row's Lectiones  Opticorum  (1669),  Keill's  In- 
troductio  in  veram  Physicam  (1739),  and  New- 


ton's Principia  itself  are  evidence  of  this. 
I'\)r  there  was  at  that  time  no  chance  for  stu- 
dents to  work  in  laboratories,  and  even  class 
exi)erinients  were  practically  unknown. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  demonstration  lectures  at  the  French 
Academy  became  very  popular  in  Paris,  and, 
as  is  well  known,  the  popular  demonstration 
lectures  of  Sir  IIumi)hry  Davy  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  London  {q.v.)  were  the  inspira- 
tion of  Faraday  {q.v.)  and  started  him  on  his 
great  career.  Thus  whil(>  experimental  work 
necessarily  precedes  mathematical  discussion 
in  the  early  growth  of  the  science,  it  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  into  teaching  because  of 
a  popular  demand  for  it. 

In  Universities  and  Colleges.  —  In  the 
university  teaching,  the  emjiliasis  remained  on 
the  observational  and  experimental  side  from 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  nearly  to 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  (1890),  as  is 
shown  by  the  common  use  of  such  books  as 
those  of  Ganot  and  Deschanel  as  texts,  — 
books  in  the  early  editions  of  which  there  is 
I)ractically  no  mathematical  work.  Since  1890 
mathematical  work  has  been  rapidly  intro- 
duced into  tlie  teaching.  This  was  a  neces- 
sary result  of  the  introduction  into  the  courses 
of  individual  laboratory  work  by  the  students, 
and  of  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  re- 
search at  universities.  At  present  the  em- 
phasis, both  in  the  laboratory  work  and  in  the 
theoretical  discussions,  is  very  decidedly  on 
the  mathematical  side.  No  one  can  advance 
beyond  the  first  year  of  college  work  in  phj-sics 
unless  he  has  mastered  the  calculus.  In  many 
of  the  current  courses  in  mechanics,  thermo- 
dynamics, and  optics  it  is  often  hard  to  realize 
that  there  ever  was  an  observational  and  ex- 
perimental side. 

In  America  the  first  laboratory  teaching  of 
physics  to  college  students  was  done  by  E.  C. 
Pickering  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1869.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  gradually  introduced  into  all  college 
courses.  These  courses  have  also  been  ex- 
panded enormously,  owing  to  the  very  rapid 
growth  of  the  science  itself.  The  result  of 
this  has  been  that  students  who  wish  to 
become  specialists  in  physics  now  have  to  pass 
through  four  or  five  years  of  formal  training 
in  the  technique  of  laboratory  manipulation 
before  they  are  admitted  to  original  research. 
The  great  phj-sicists  of  to-day  were  submitted 
to  no  such  formal  training.  Whether  the 
present  formal  system  will  produce  greater 
scientists  than  did  the  rather  informal  train- 
ing of  the  past,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  during 
the  last  fifty  years  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
physics  in  colleges  and  universities  are  the 
necessary  accompaniment  of  the  development 
just  presented.  For  college  work  the  stand- 
ard texts  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  were 
books  like  those  of  Arnott,  Ganot,  and  Dcs- 
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chancl.  These  are  largely  descriptive  of 
phenomena  and  processes.  At  present  the 
college  texts,  like  those  of  Hastings  and  Beach, 
Carhart,  and  Watson,  bristle  with  algebraic 
symbols  and  geometrical  diagrams.  In  the  older 
books  phenomena  usually  preceded  explana- 
tion, while  at  present  definitions,  axioms,  and 
laws  generally  come  first,  with  phenomena 
dragged  in  reluctantly  at  the  end  in  the  role 
of  applications.  Then  men  were  engaged  in 
solving  the  problems  of  nature,  and  students 
were  interested  in  learning  about  it;  now  the 
student  must  first  learn  the  man-made  defi- 
nitions and  laws  and  then  be  shown  that 
nature  observes  them.  The  most  recent  texts 
show  a  marked  tendency  to  treat  phenomena 
before  laws,  and  to  justify  definitions  by  facts 
before  stating  them. 

The  philosophy  of  phj^sics  has  changed  much 
in  the  past  century,  but  the  teaching  of  it  has 
been  slow  to  follow.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
past  century  matter  and  motion  were  the 
controlling  ideas;  hence  all  courses  began  with 
"  properties  of  matter  "  and  discussions  of 
motion.  This  is  still  the  customary  order, 
although  the  doctrine  of  energy  is  now  the 
central  idea  in  physics.  Physicists  have, 
during  this  last  century,  known  that  laws  are 
but  statements  of  constant  relations  among 
measured  quantities,  and  that  these  laws  are 
true  only  in  so  far  as  further  measurements 
verify  them.  The  majority  of  college  students 
seem,  however,  still  to  get  the  impression  that 
the  laws  of  physics  are  true  in  the  absolute 
sense,  ■ —  that  they  express  truths  that  are 
absolutely  true  beyond  and  outside  of  human 
experience.  This  fallacy  persists  among  the 
students  because  the  current  emphasis  on 
mathematical  treatment  gives  to  the  subject 
an  air  of  finality  which  is  not  properly  its 
own. 

In  the  European  universities  physics  is  now 
taught  mainly  by  demonstration  lectures. 
The  type  of  lectures  given  is  well  shown  in 
books  like  Kundt's  Vorlcsungen  iibcr  Experi- 
mental physik,  or  Pellat's  Coins  de  Physique. 
It  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  given 
in  American  colleges  in  their  first  courses  in 
physics.  The  time  devoted  to  the  course  is 
usually  one  hour  daily  for  two  semesters. 

Laboratory  work  is  required  only  of  those 
who  are  specializing  in  physics,  medicine,  or 
engineering.  The  laboratory  course  or  yrac- 
ticum  for  these  specialists  usually  takes  two 
three-hour  periods  a  week  for  two  semesters. 
The  grade  of  work  done  is  well  set  forth  in  the 
well  known  maiuial  of  Kohlrausch.  After 
completing  these  one-year  lecture  and  labor- 
atory courses,  the  student  of  physics  is  at  once 
admitted  to  research  work. 

In  Secondary  Schools.  —  The  United  States. 
—  In  the  secondary  schools  of  America  jihys- 
ics,  under  the  name  of  natural  pliilosoiihy, 
was  one  of  the  subjects  inchuhui  in  the  course 
of  study  from  the  very  beginning.     Since  both 


the  academies  and  the  public  high  schools 
were  founded  to  meet  a  public  need  for  an 
education  of  a  more  practical  kind  than  that 
given  by  the  colleges,  natural  philosophy  was 
taught  in  them  for  the  value  of  its  information. 
The  people  were  living  in  the  beginnings  of 
the  age  of  steam  and  machinerj^,  and  they  were 
eager  to  know  something  about  physics.  The 
early  books  and  courses,  therefore,  contained 
no  mathematics  and  much  discussion  of  every- 
dav  phenomena  and  experience. 

The  early  work  from  1780  down  to  1825 
usually  consisted  in  the  study  of  and  recita- 
tion from  a  text.  In  1827  the  city  of  Boston 
equipped  its  schools  with  some  "  philosophical 
apparatus  "  for  experiments  by  the  teacher 
or  by  teacher  and  class  together.  Laboratory 
work  by  the  pupils  was  practically  unknown 
until  after  1865.  ^  In  1880  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  reported  but  four  schools 
that  were  giving  a  full  year  of  physics  with 
laboratory  work  by  the  pupils;  53  that 
were  giving  experiments  by  the  teacher,  and 
113  that  were  giving  mere  textbook  instruction. 

In  1872  physics  came  on  the  list  of  subjects 
accepted  for  admission  to  Harvard  College, 
but  no  laboratory  work  was  required.  Arnott 
was  mentioned  as  the  book  defining  the  re- 
quirement. The  Harvard  Descriptive  List  of 
laboratory  experiments  required  for  entrance 
credit  in  physics  at  Harvard  appeared  in  1887. 
The  influence  of  this  list  was  strengthened  by 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  (1895), 
and  by  that  of  the  Committee  on  College  En- 
trance Requirements  (1899)  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  Following  the  adop- 
tion of  this  latter  report,  several  apparatus 
companies  put  on  the  market  relatively  in- 
expensive sets  of  apparatus  with  which  all 
the  experiments  called  for  by  the  report  might 
be  made.  As  a  result  of  all  this,  the  introduc- 
tion of  laboratory  work  into  high  school  phys- 
ics has  continually  progressed  until  such  work 
is  now  given  in  practically  every  school  where 
physics  is  taught  at  all. 

While  this  development  of  laboratory  in- 
struction in  physics  was  taking  place,  the 
methods  of  treating  the  subject  changed 
rapidly.  In  1S82  Gage  issued  his  book  which 
bore  the  motto,  "  Read  Nature  in  the  Lan- 
guage of  Experiment."  This  book  is  typical 
of  the  work  done  at  that  time.  In  the  in- 
troduction to  the  Harvard  Descriptive  List 
(1887)  it  is  stated  that  the  experiments  therein 
described  wore  selected  with  a  view  to  their 
having  the  greatest  practical  utility  in  the 
thought  and  actions  of  educated  men.  In  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance 
Requirements  (1899)  the  same  set  of  exercises 
is  said  to  be  designed  to  give  the  pupil  a  "  com- 
prehensive and  connected  view  of  the  facts 
and  laws  of  elementary  physics."  Thus  it 
was  during  this  period  that  "  utility  to  men  " 
was  e(tlipse(l  by  "  the  logical  development  of 
the  laws  of  physics." 
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This  gpneral  change  in  tlio  point  of  viovv  is 
evident  from  a  study  of  the  changes  that  liavc 
taken  phicc  in  the  content  of  tlie  texts  intended 
for  school  use.  The  descri[)ti()ns  of  machines, 
daily  experiences,  and  familiar  processes, 
which  were  plentiful  in  the  days  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  now  give  place  to  more  (pianli- 
tative  material,  like  Newton's  laws  of  motion, 
the  absolute  system  of  units,  and  instruments 
for  accurate  measurement.  The  1SS2  edition 
of  Gage  makes  no  mention  of  the  dyne  and 
the  erg  as  units  of  forc'e  and  work.  In  the 
edition  of  ISSS  these  units  are  introduceil  in 
fine  print.  In  the  older  books  we  find  many 
statements  like  this:  A  cannon  ball  that 
weighs  10  pounds  and  is  moving  with  a  veloc- 
ity of  100  feet  per  second  has  a  momentum 
of  10  X  100  =  1000.  No  units  of  momentum  are 
specified.  This  sort  of  vagueness  as  to  units 
lias  largely  disappeared,  though  there  are 
still  books  which  say  that  the  acceleration  of 
gravity  is  980  centimeters. 

The  increasing  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  quantitative  work  in  physi(^s  has  been  a 
mark  of  real  progress.  It  was,  however, 
carried  too  far,  with  the  result  that  in  most 
schools  a  pupil  was  introduced  into  physics 
through  micrometer  calipers  and  the  absolute 
system  units.  It  was  the  logical  method  to 
proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and 
what  simpler  beginning  could  be  found  than 
the  gram  mass,  the  centimeter,  and  the  second. 
Under  the  desire  for  logical  rigor,  the  subject 
matter  was  organized  about  the  system  of 
absolute  units  and  the  effort  made  to  teach 
physics  in  this  way. 

This  eclipse  of  the  needs  of  youth  by  the 
science  of  physics  was  coordinate  with  and 
dependent  upon  the  similar  changes  that  took 
place  in  the  college  world,  as  described  above. 
While  Ganot  gave  way  in  the  colleges  to  the 
University  Physics  of  Carhart  and  the  like. 
Gage  yielded  in  the  high  schools  to  texts  claim- 
ing logical  order,  mathematical  treatment, 
and  up-to-dateness  as  their  chief  virtue.  The 
inevitable  result  has  followed.  Physics  is 
generally  regarded  by  the  high  school  pupils 
as  a  subject  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  In  1900 
most  of  the  colleges  specified  physics  as  a 
subject  that  must  be  presented  for  college 
entrance.  Now  few,  if  any,  make  this  a  speci- 
fied subject.  It  was  dropped  from  the  list 
of  specified  subjects  largely  because  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  were  conditioned  in  phys- 
ics at  entrance  to  college  became  large, 
owing  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  students 
who  took   it    in   the   high  schools. 

Present  Movement.  —  During  the  past  ten 
years  a  decided  reaction  has  been  developing 
against  the  so-called  logical  methods  of  treat- 
ing physics  in  high  schools.  This  reaction 
took  an  organized  form  in  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Teaching  of  Physics  (1906), 
which  was  appointed  by  the  cooperative 
action  of  a  number  of  associations  of  science 


teachers.  The  work  of  tliis  commission  cul- 
minated in  the  definition  of  the  unit  in  physics 
adopted  by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in  1907. 
This  definition  is  noteworthy  for  its  brevity 
and  for  the  complete  absence  from  it  of  all 
demand  for  abstract  mathematical  work. 
In  1909  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  adopted  a  new  definition  of  its  require- 
ment in  physics.  This  definition  was  framed 
by  a  committee  of  six  secondary  school 
teachers  without  assistance  from  the  colleges, 
and  warns  teachers  against  the  disguise  of 
unfamiliar  units. 

Physics  teachers  are  now  working,  through 
several  committees,  on  the  problem  of  bringing 
their  work  close  to  the  jniiiils  by  using  in  their 
classes  problems  and  apparatus  such  as  the 
pupils  meet  in  their  daily  lives.  This  is  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  methods  of  a  few 
years  back.  Then  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  present  definitions  and  general  principles 
first,  and  to  bring  in  the  home  experiences  and 
familiar  machines  only  by  wav  of  illustration  or 
application.  Now  the  ])ui)il  begins  by  a  study 
of  some  particular  familiar  thing,  —  a  water 
motor,  a  hoisting  crane,  a  gas  stove,  an  elec- 
tric bell,  —  and  is  led  thence  to  the  formula- 
tion of  the  principles  involved. 

Europe.  —  In  the  secondary  schools  of 
France  and  Germany  physics  is  taught  in 
small  doses  extending  over  a  long  period.  The 
pupils  in  the  scientific  courses  carry  the  sub- 
ject during  the  last  five  years  of  their  work, — 
two  hours  a  week  for  three  years,  and  then 
three  hours  a  week  for  two  years.  This  is 
equivalent  to  a  little  more  than  two  units  in 
the  American  system,  but  its  extension  over 
five  years  has  obvious  advantages  in  the  way 
of  allowing  the  difficult  concepts  of  physics 
to  develop  slowly  in  the  pujiils'  minds.  Out- 
lines of  the  work  done  in  these  five  years  are 
given  for  Germany  in  Gutzmer,  Die  Tdtigkeit 
der  Unterrichtskommission  iler  Gesellschaft 
deutscher  Naturforscher  und  Airtztc  (Teijbner, 
1907):  and  for  France  in  the  Plan  d' Eludes 
et  Programmes  d'Enseignemcnt  (Paris,  Ha- 
chette).  The  total  ground  covered  in  these 
courses  is  a  little  more  extended,  but  not  very 
different  from  that  which  many  Anierican 
high  schools  attempt  to  cover  in  the  time  of 
one  unit. 

It  has  been  noted  that  students  abroad  enter 
research  after  the  equivalent  of  three  units 
of  training  in  physics.  This  again  raises  the 
question  whether  the  four  or  five  years  of 
preliminary  training  required  in  America  is 
a  benefit  to  the  studi"nts  or  not. 

The  foreign  secondary  schools  are  consider- 
ably behind  the  schools  of  the  I'nitcd  States 
in  the  development  of  individual  laboratory 
work  in  physics.  It  is  only  during  the  last 
eight  years  that  serious  attention  has  been  given 
to  tliis  matter.  Much  jirogress  has  been 
made    in    this    short   jieriod,    antl   at    present 
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laboratory  work  by  the  pupils  is  being  rapidly 
introduced  everywhere.  The  kind  of  work 
done  is  practically  the  same  as  that  done  in 
America  under  the  standardized  system  of 
the  national  physics  course.  A  reaction 
against  this  formal  and  logical  method  is  also 
well  under  way  in  Germany.  From  many 
sides  the  demand  for  more  practical  and  vital 
work  is  heard.  The  term  Arbeitsunterricht 
has  there  come  into  prominence  of  late. 

Elementary  Schools.  —  In  the  elementary 
schools  physics  has  received  relatively  little 
attention.  During  the  early  years  of  their 
development  (1S20-1870)  some  little  work 
of  a  descriptive  character  was  attempted;  but 
from  1870  to  1900  very  little  effort  was  made 
to  teach  physics  in  any  form  in  the  grades. 
In  1895  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Elemen- 
tary Education  recommended  to  the  National 
Education  Association  that  one  full  hour  a 
week  be  devoted  to  science  during  the  whole 
eight  years  of  the  course,  and  that  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  the  time  be  devoted 
to  physics  and  chemistry.  This  recommenda- 
tion, as  far  as  physics  was  concerned,  was  not 
followed  eagerly  by  the  schools  as  a  whole. 
The  nature  study  movement  was  just  beginning 
to  develop,  and  its  emphasis  was  on  physical 
geography  and  the  biological  sciences. 

In  some  few  places,  notably  in  New  York 
City,  a  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to 
develop  a  course  in  physical  science  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  In  that  city 
in  1903  a  new  plan  of  nature  study  was 
adopted.  A  syllabus  was  issued  according  to 
which  the  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  was  to  be  a  complete  course  in  ele- 
mentary physics.  The  aim  of  this  course 
is  not  only  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the 
fundamental  laws  and  principles  of  physics, 
but  also  to  train  him  in  habits  of  close  observa- 
tion, accurate  thinking,  and  correct  expres- 
sion ;  in  short,  the  emphasis  is  on  physics  as  a 
well-organized  mass  of  knowledge  and  on  men- 
tal discipline,  rather  than  on  the  need  of  the 
child.  This  course  occupies  two  forty-minute 
periods  a  week.  Laboratory  work  has  been 
introduced,  in  which  the  pupil  does  set  ex- 
periments and  writes  them  up  in  his  notebook. 
The  method  of  presentation  recommended  is: 
(1)  presentation  or  demonstration  by  the 
teacher;  (2)  individual  laboratory  work  by 
the  pupils;  (3)  recitations  on  the  demonstra- 
tion and  the  lalioratory  work.  The  kind  of 
laboratory  experiments  recommended  are: 
(1)  those  that  verify  laws  demonstrated  by 
the  teacher;  (2)  those  that  are  wholly  or 
largely  cjuantitative  in  character;  (3)  those 
that  will  impart  a  certain  degree  of  mechanical 
skill.  It  is  claimed  tiiat  this  work  also  fosters 
in  the  pupils  the  scientific  habit  of  mind. 
Notwithstanding  this  effort  in  New  York  City 
and  elsewhere,  the  teaching  of  physical  science 
in  grade  schools  has  not  made  much  progress 
in  the  country  at  large. 


Another  type  of  work  in  physical  science  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  has  recently 
been  developed  in  experimental  schools  like 
that  of  the  Teachers  College  in  New  York 
and  that  of  the  College  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  A  practical  problem 
is  presented  to  the  class,  such  as:  Is  it  cheaper 
to  make  a  still  and  distill  water  on  a  gas  stove 
than  it  is  to  buy  distilled  water  from  the 
druggist?  The  pupils  construct  stills,  measure 
the  gas  consumed  in  distilling  a  measured 
quantity  of  water,  and  compute  the  cost 
per  gallon.  This  type  of  work  creates  a 
lively  interest  among  the  pupils.  It  makes 
no  pretense  of  logical  order  or  rigorous  treat- 
ment. Its  chief  aim  is  to  teach  the  children 
to  analyze  familiar  phenomena  and  to  solve 
by  the  method  of  science  simple  and  real 
problems  in  physics  which  yet  lie  well  within 
the  range  of  their  daily  experiences.  The 
child  and  his  needs  are  the  center  of  the  course 
rather  than  the  organized  science  of  physics. 
Courses  of  this  kind  have  not  yet  been  organ- 
ized with  sufficient  definiteness  to  make  them 
available  for  use  in  city  school  systems;  nor 
has  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  competent 
to  carry  on  work  of  this  kind  successfully  been 
forthcoming  as  yet. 

The  general  lack  of  work  in  the  physical 
sciences  in  the  grades  has  led  recently  to  a 
demand  for  a  course  in  "  general  science  "  in 
the  first  year  of  the  high  schools.  Physiog- 
raphy is  usually  given  in  the  first  year  in  the 
secondary  schools,  and  many  claim  that  it 
serves  the  purpose  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
pupils  to  the  importance  and  the  interest  of 
further  scientific  study.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, physiography  has  become  too  much 
specialized  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  general 
introduction  to  science.  Courses  in  general 
science  have,  therefore,  been  organized  in 
numerous  places,  which  usually  consist  of 
a  series  of  topics  and  problems  such  as: 
How  are  grease  spots  most  easily  removed 
from  clothes?  What  arc  the  conditions  for 
making  good  pictures  with  a  pinhole  camera? 
How  do  spectacles  improve  eyesight  ?  Which 
kind  of  gas  burner  is  most  economical  ? 
What  are  the  traps  on  the  waste  pipes 
of  sinks  for?  How  is  water  purified?  Nu- 
merous first-year  courses  of  this  general  type 
have  been  developed  in  secondary  schools. 
In  most  of  the  places  where  the  experiment 
has  been  tried,  it  is  pronounced  a  great  success 
in  increasing  the  general  interest  of  the  pupils 
in  science  and  in  swelling  the  numbers  of  those 
who  take  the  later  more  advanced  courses  in 
physics.  The  courses  that  have  been  ar- 
ranged differ  widely  as  to  content.  There 
is  as  yet  no  general  agreement  either  as  to 
content  or  as  to  the  organization  of  it.  The 
entire  movement  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  but  it  shows  very  clearly  an  effort  to 
develop  a  type  of  science  teaching  which 
shall  make  the  needs  of  the  pupils  rather  than 
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loRical  organization  the  controlling  element  in 
tlic  work. 

Tlic  justification  of  the  new  methoiLs  of 
treating  physics  is  readily  found  in  the  history 
of  physics,  in  the  recent  analysis  by  the 
psychologists  of  the  doctrine  of  formal  dis- 
cipline, in  the  present  demands  of  the  jieoplo 
for  the  development  of  social  and  industrial 
efficiency  in  education,  and  in  the  recent 
developments  of  the  philosophy  of  science. 

C.  R.  M. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY. —  See  La v.\TER,  J.  K. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. —See  Geology;  Geog- 
raphy. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL    AGE.  —  A  term  which 

refers  to  stages  of  development  and  is,  there- 
fore, to  bo  distinguished  from  chronological 
age,  which  refers  to  the  calendar  of  years  and 
months.  Tlie  succession  of  the  stages  of 
development,  maturity,  and  senescence  form 
the  calendar  to  which  any  living  individual 
may  be  referred  for  designation  as  to  physio- 
logical age.  It  is  held  that  the  statement  of 
the  stage  of  development  is  more  fully  descrip- 
tive of  the  individual  than  is  a  statement  of 
years  and  months  of  age,  alone,  for  the  former 
gives  information  as  to  structural  condition, 
physical  and  mental  abilities,  characteristic 
of   the   stage,  while  the  latter  refers  only  to 


length  of  life.  Owing  to  difTerent  rates  of  de- 
veloi)nient,  chronological  age  gives  imperfect 
information  as  to  actual  mental  or  physical 

status. 

The  physiological  calendar  of  developmental 
stages  is  a  series  of  anatomical,  physiological, 
and  mental  signs  which  serve  as  data  for 
reference.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  addi- 
tional terms  "  anatomical  "  and  "  psychologi- 
cal "  age,  depending  U])on  the  nature  of  the 
sign  noted  for  reference.  Of  the  former, 
Rotch  has  presented  a  series  of  developmental 
epochs  based  upon  the  apjiearance  of  the  ossi- 
fication centers  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist;  of 
the  latter  Binct  and  his  followers  have  pre- 
sented a  series  of  tests  of  mental  abilities. 
These  signs  vary  in  significance  as  to  tin;  num- 
ber and  closeness  of  their  correlations  with 
other  important  features  of  development. 
Of  the  least  importance  at  present  are  the 
anatomical  signs  of  earlier  tooth  appearance 
and  the  development  of  the  bones  of  tlie  wrist, 
for  with  them  little  correlation  with  other 
features  of  maturation  has  been  determined. 
Of  greater  importance  are  the  signs  of  puberty 
and  menopause  with  which  manj'  significant 
qualities  are  closely  correlated.  At  puberty, 
of  which  pubic  pubescence  is  the  sign,  the 
voice  changes,  a  growth  acceleration  l)egins, 
physical  proportions  change,  many  mental 
abilities  wa.\  and  wane,  and  the  whole  social 
attitude  changes. 

Strength  of  grip,  right  hand.  Stage  of  pubescence  of  a 
group  of  662  high  school  boys  between  1^.5  and  15  years 
of  age. 

1.  Prepuhescents. 

2.  Pubescents. 

S.  Postpubescents. 


Kilos 

Physiological  Age 

1 

2 

3 

15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-14 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75-79 
80-84 

3 

17 
34 
26 
15 

1 

2 
22 
52 
49 
22 
7 
1 

2 

16 

41 

79 

113 

78 

43 

21 

12 

2 

2 

0 

} 

Numtier 
Average  kilos     . 
Variability    .     . 

96. 
29.37 
4.96 

155. 
30.79 
5.66 

411. 
38.80 
8.46 

Since  puberty  may  occur  at  any  age  between 
six  and  twenty,  and  commonly  from  eleven 
to  sixteen,  the  mere  statement  of  a  chronologi- 
cal age,  as,  for  instance,  thirteen  years,  gives 
no   information   as   to   whether   or   not   these 
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most  significant  changes  have  or  have  not 
occurred;  while  the  statement  of  physiological 
stage  with  reference  to  pubescence  will  more 
accurately  describe  the  individual. 

We  divide  children  from  eleven  to  sixteen 
into  three  classes  — -  prepubescents,  pubes- 
cents,  and  postpubescents,  according  to  the 
absence,  first  appearance,  and  evident  presence 
of  pubic  hair.  The  preceding  table  illustrates 
the  fact  that  postpubescents  are  much  stronger 
than  prepubescents.  Similar  investigations 
determine  that  they  are  proportionately  taller 
and  heavier,  and  that  their  success  in  school 
and  their  growth  rates  are  also  very  different. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  thesis  is  new,  the 
physiological  calendar  is  incomplete,  and  the 
significance  of  each  of  its  data  of  reference 
has  not  been  fully  stated.  The  importance  of 
basing  education  upon  the  observed  succession 
of  developmental  stages,  instead  of  the  chro- 
nological basis,  has  become  apparent,  and 
efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  about  the 
change.  The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
neuromuscular  abilities  of  the  postpubescent 
boy  are  superior  to  those  of  the  prepubescent 
boy  has  led  to  a  classification  for  purposes 
of  athletic  competition  upon  the  basis  of 
weight,  which  is  closely  correlated  with 
pubescence,  and  in  many  cases  the  divi.sion 
is  made  upon  the  actual  observation  of  pubes- 
cence. 

The  following  table,  taken  mainly  from  Boas, 
exhibits  the  anatomic  and  physiological  de- 
velopment calendar  as  it  is  at  present  formu- 
lated. The  corresponding  psychological  calen- 
dar is  at  present  unformulated. 


Objecti\'e  Sign 


Pregnancy fi 

First  incisors g'i 

First  molars ^j  9 

Inner  permanent  incisors    .  9 

Inner  permanent  incisors    .  ^ 

Outer  permanent  incisors   .  9 

Bicuspids 9 

(.)utcT  iK-rmanont  incisora   .  j 

Bicuspids cf 

Permanent  canines     ...  i 

Permanent  canines     ...  ? 

Second  molars ? 

Second  molars <S 

First  stage  pubescence   .     .  <} 

Second  stage  pubescence    .  cf 

Puljcrty 9 

Wisdom  teeth g 

Wisdom  teeth 9 

Menopause 9 

Death  due  to  arterial  diseases  (^  9 


Average 
Date 


Variabil- 
ity (.Sigma) 


0.0 

0.6 

1.6 

7. 

7.5 

8.9 

9. 

9.5 

9.8 

11.2 

11. .3 

12.8 

13.2 

13.5 

14.7 

14.9 

19.3 

22. 

44.5 

62.5 


.04 
.21 
.31 
1.6 
1.4 
2.1 
2.8 
2.1 
1.6 
1.4 
1. 
1.6 
2. 
1.6 
1.7 
2.01 
2.1 
1.8 
5.3 
13.2 


cT  male ;   9  female. 


c.  w.  c. 
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PHYSIOLOGY.  —  That    phase    of    biology 
wliich  treats  of  the  functions  or  life  activities 


of  animals  and  plants.  General  physiology 
deals  with  fimdamental  processes  which  are 
common  to  all  organisms.  The  terms  animal 
physiology  and  plant  or  vegetable  pliy.siology 
are  commonly  applied  to  the  subdivisions 
which  treat  of  life  processes  in  animals  or 
plants,  respectively.  (See  Biology;  Bot.\ny.) 
Human  physiology  in  the  strict  sense  is  the 
science  of  human  functions;  and  it  is  chiefly  a 
division  of  animal  physiology,  for  the  compara- 
tive study  of  animal  life  has  contributed 
numerous  facts  and  principles  applicable  to  the 
human  aspect  of  the  science.  Human  physi- 
ology is  popularly  more  or  less  confused  with 
hygiene,  probably  because  personal  hygiene 
is  largely  an  application  of  physiology  supple- 
mented by  some  a])plied  bacteriology.  Public 
hygiene,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  primarily 
upon  applied  chemistry  and  bacteriology  in  the 
public  control  of  conditions  which  affect  the 
health  of  communities.  Having  now  defined 
the  field  of  physiology  as  a  subscience  of 
biology,  an  outline  of  its  various  relations 
to  education  will  be  more  intelligible. 

In  Universities  and  Medical  Schools.  — 
Only  in  advanced  courses  in  some  universities 
and  medical  schools  is  human  physiology  pre- 
sented as  a  separate  branch  of  science,  while 
the  necessary  facts  of  anatomy  and  histology 
are  taught  in  prerequisite  courses.  More  com- 
monly, college  courses  and  large  textbooks 
which  are  designated  "  physiology  "  contain 
a  large  admixture  of  anatomy,  chiefly  micro- 
scopic, but  sometimes  gross  also.  Aloreover, 
in  some  colleges  there  are  no  announced  courses 
of  physiology,  but  the  human  side  of  physiol- 
ogy is  presented  as  a  culmination  of  general 
biology. 

In  Schools.  —  With  reference  to  schools 
of  secondary  and  elementary  grade  the  term 
"  physiology  "  has  been  very  loosely  used, 
especially  in  America,  and  has  been  applied 
to  various  courses  of  study  of  the  human  body, 
some  of  them  based  on  textbooks  with  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  their  pages  devoted  to 
physiological  topics.  In  defense  of  the  use 
of  the  word  "  physiology  "  for  such  elementary 
studies  of  the  human  body,  it  has  been  urged 
that  the  whole  study  revolves  around  func- 
tions; and  the  same  kind  of  argument  might 
also  justify  the  more  recent  use  of  "  hygiene," 
for  such  .studies  as  are  of  value  chiefly  with 
reference  to  health.  Numerous  authors  of 
elemetitary  textbooks  have  avoitled  such 
unwarranted  use  of  the  term  physiology  by 
adopting  such  titles  as  "  human  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  hygiene,"  "  human  mechan- 
ism," and  "  human  body  and  iiealth." 

Instruction  concerning  the  human  body,  and 
especially  aiming  at  health,  is  in  many  states 
recjuired  by  law  in  tlie  six  or  seven  years  be- 
tween the  second  grade  of  the  primary  sciiool 
and  the  second  year  of  high  school.  (See 
Tempeiiance,  Instruction  in.)  In  most 
cases  the  laws  do  not  specifically  require  anat- 
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oiiiy  iiiul  physiology,  but  obviously  some 
fuudainciital  facts  in  these  lines  are  noeessary 
as  a  scientific  basis  for  teaching  hygiene. 
The  general  tendency  of  recent  years  has 
been  to  reduce  the  amount  of  human  anatomy 
and  physiology  in  elementary  courses  for 
I)ulilic  scliools,  in  order  to  make  way  for  more 
iiygiene,  particularly  the  problem  of  germ 
diseases.  There  is  excellent  authority  for 
teaching  in  elementary  schools  only  as  much 
|)hysiol()gy  as  i.s  needed  for  application  in 
iiygiene  and  only  as  many  facts  of  anatomy  as 
are  useful  in  physiology. 

The  most  recent  movement  atTecting  ])ulilic 
.school  "  physiology  "  is  the  attempt  to  make 
it  an  integral  part  of  nature  study  for  ele- 
mentary grades  and  of  general  biology,  or 
sometimes  zoology,  courses  of  high  schools. 
The  elementary  school  adjustment  to  nature 
study  has  been  studied  in  only  a  few  schools, 
although  advocated  by  many  prominent 
science  teachers.  (See  N.\tuhk  Study.)  The 
inclusion  of  high  school  physiology  and  hygiene 
in  biology  courses  is  very  common  in  many 
high  schools,  and  is  officially  recognized  in 
courses  of  study  in  some  states,  notably  New 
York.  Practically  all  prominent  teachers  who 
have  tried  presenting  human  physiology  and 
hygiene  in  connection  with  high  school  biology 
favor  the  plan  because  so  much  of  the  usual 
studies  of  animals  and  plants  helps  to  inter- 
l)ret  human  structure  and  functions.  In  fact, 
the  only  possibility  of  teaching  physiology  and 
hygiene  on  the  laboratory  basis  is  by  making 
use  of  illustrative  materials  selected  from  the 
fields  of  botany  and  zoology. 

In  some  systems  of  elementary  schools  and 
in  a  few  high  schools  the  teacliing  concerning 
the  human  body  has  been  designated  hygiene 
and  i)laced  in  the  charge  of  teachers  of  i>hysical 
training.  The  experiment  has  been  far  from 
successful,  chiefly  because  hygiene  is  best 
taught  by  classroom  and  laboratory  methods 
and  with  illustrative  materials  which  are  (pute 
foreign  to  the  standard  physical  training. 
Moreover,  there  are  relatively  few  possible 
correlations  between  hygiene  and  jihysical 
training  outside  of  breathing  and  muscular 
activity.  Probably  most  useful  of  all  ele- 
mentary hygiene  is  that  relating  to  food  and 
germs,  and  these  certainly  have  no  relation 
to  physical  training.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  natural  ai)plication,s  of  biological  nature 
study  and  high  school  biology.  M.  A.  B. 

For  more  detailed  presentation  of  the  educa- 
tional status  of  the  entire  subject,  see  Hy- 
giene, Personal;  Hygiene,  School;  Hy- 
giene, Teaching  of;  Physical  Educa- 
tion; Temperance,  Instruction  in;  also 
Nature  Study;  Medical  Inspection;  Sani- 
tary Science;  Sex  Hygiene. 

References :  — 

BiGELOw.  M.  A.  Teaching  of  Human  Physiolosy, 
Chapter  XII,  in  Teaching  of  Bitilouu  in  thv  Sic~ 
ondary  School,  by  Lloyd  and  Bigelow.      New  York, 


LonRmans,  1001  (eontaiii.s  bihlioRraphy).     Place  of 
PhysioloKy  in    Elementary   School.      SaiureStudy 
Renew,  Vol.  II,   Kebniary,    UIOO.    pp.  67-72. 
See  alao  reference  lists  under  Hygiene. 

PIANO      PLAYING,     HYGIENE      OF. — 

See  Dksks  and  Si;ati.n(;;   Manual  Training, 
Hygiene  of;    Overpressure. 

PIARISTS.  —  A  teaching  order  established 
liy  .Juscpii  Calasanctius  (1 .").")()- 1048) ,  a  Span- 
ish priest,  who  was  born  near  Petralta  in 
Arragon  and  after  studying  at  Lerida,  Valen- 
cia, and  Alcald  proceeded  to  Ronu;.  Here  he 
was  struck  by  the  lack  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  poor,  and  with  the;  aid  of  two 
priests  opened  a  free  school  in  ITjOy.  The 
work  grew  rapidly  and  further  assistance  was 
obtained.  In  1(1(16  there  W('re  OOO  puj)ils  under 
instruction;  in  l(il3  there  were  1200.  In  lfi21 
Pope  Gregory  XV^  permitted  the  establish- 
ment of  a  teaching  congregation  —  Con- 
gregatio  Clericorum  rcguhirium  pniiperum  Ma- 
trix Dei  Scholnrum  pinrnm,  known  also  as 
the  Patres  piarum  Scholarurn.  After  much 
opposition  and  internal  troubles  the  order 
was  once  more  confirmed  by  Pope  Clement 
IX.  The  members  wore  a  habit  much  like 
that  of  the  Jesuits,  wdiose  general  organization 
was  also  copied  in  the  main.  The  Piarists 
undertook  primary  education  —  ad  maj>w  pie- 
latis  incrementuin.  From  Rome  they  were 
soon  invited  to  other  parts  of  Italy  and  then 
Spain.  In  1()31  they  took  up  work  in  Moravia; 
in  1640  in  liohemia;  in  1642  in  Poland;  and 
after  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Austria.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  the  Piarists  were  particularly 
influential  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  especially 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  Resides 
elementar}'  education  they  had  Ijeen  allowed 
by  Pope  Clement  XII  in  1731  to  give  higher 
education,  and  they  estaljlished  many  higher 
schools.  From  1804  to  1849  they  had  charge 
of  the  Acadcmia  Tlicrc.-iiann  in  Vienna. 
Throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century, 
however,  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Piarists  in  Austria.  Their  chief 
centers  are  now  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  America. 
While  they  followed  a  scheme  very  similar 
to  the  Ratio  of  the  Jesuits,  they  did  not  adhere 
to  it  so  rigidly;  nor  were  they  so  narrowly 
classical  as  the  Jesuits.  They  divided  the 
school  work  into  nine  classes:  reading,  writing, 
ciphering,  schola  parva  or  ruditncidorum,  schola 
principiorum,  granunatica  syntaxis  humanitas 
or  poesiti,  and  rhctorica.  To  avoid  fatigue 
school  work  was  never  continued  beyond 
periods  of  three  days.  The  work  of  the  con- 
gregation is  organized  in  provinces.  At  the 
head  stands  a  Pne  posit  us  gcncralis  with  four 
assistants  and  a  J-'rocttrator  genrralis,  all  in 
Rome.  The  chief  authority  in  each  province 
is  the  Dicasterium  provincinlc  ;  the  head  of 
a  college  is  the  Rector;  of  a  settlement,  the 
Superior.     A   general   chapter   takes   place   at 
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Rome  every  six  years  for  the  discussion  of  the 
larger  questions  of  administration. 

References:  — 

Heimbucher,  M.  Die  Orden  urul  Kongregationen  der 
katholischen    Kirche.      (Padcrborn,    1907.) 

SCHALLER,  J.  Gedanken  iiber  die  Ordcnsverfassung  der 
Piaristen  und  ihre  Lehrart.     (Prague,  1805.) 

PICCOLOMINI,      ^NEAS      SYLVIUS.  — 

See  Jil.NE.^s  Sylvius. 

PICO  DELLA  MIRANDOLA.  —  See  Ren- 
Aiss.\NCE  AND  Education. 

PICTOGRAPHS.  —  See  Language,  Written. 

PICTORIAL  METHOD.  —  See  Reading. 

PICTURES.  —  See  Visual  Aids. 

PIERPONT,  JOHN  (1785-1866).  —  Text- 
book author;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1804.  For  five  years  he  was  teacher  in  the 
academy  at  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  and  private 
tutor  in  South  Carolina.  He  studied  law  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  practiced  a  few  years 
at  Newburyport,  Mass.  He  then  took  the 
course  in  theology  at  the  Cambridge  Divinity 
School  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  the  ministry.  He  was  the  author  of  a  series 
of  school  readers,  including  the  well-known 
American  Class  Book  (1831).  W.  S.  M. 

PIERSON,  ABRAHAM  (1645-1707).  — First 
president  of  Yale  College;  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1668.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry,  and  was  assistant  pastor  (un- 
der his  father)  at  Newark,  N.J.,  and  pastor 
at  Killingsworth,  Conn.  He  was  the  first 
rector  of  Yale  College  (1701-1707).  He  pub- 
lished an  Indian  catechism  and  a  work  on 
natural  philosophy,  which  was  studied  in 
the  college  for  many  years.  "  He  was  an 
excellent  scholar,  a  great  divine,  a  faithful 
preacher,  and  wise  and  judicious  in  all  his 
conduct."  W.  S.  M. 

See  Yale  University. 

PIETISM.  —  A  movement  which  occurred 
within  tlie  Lutheran  Church  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  stimulated  by  the  opposition  to  the 
formalism  and  intolerance  in  the  dogma  and 
practice  of  the  church.  The  result  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  had  been  to  establish  a 
number  of  "  little  popes,"  each  with  his  own 
official  clergy  to  protect  an  intolerant  creed. 
Theological  (luililjling  on  quest  ions  of  doctrine,  a 
cold,  logical,  and  intellectual  religion,  had  sprung 
up,  and  close  adherence  in  forms  was  demanded. 
Against  this  condition  came  a  movenuuit  for 
practical  Christianity,  pious  conduct,  and 
faith;  the  heart  rather  than  the  intellect  was 
the  seat  of  religious  bc^liefs.  Philip  .Jacob 
Spencr  (1625-1705)  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  leader  in  the  movement.     He  had,  how- 


ever, several  predecessors  whose  work  tended 
in  the  same  direction.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  .Johann  Arndt,  Johann  Valentin 
Andreas  (?.«'.),  and  Balthasar  Schuppius. 

Pietism  was  a  demand  for  the  expres- 
sion of  piety  and  devotion  in  individual  ac- 
tion;  conduct  was  to  be  inspired  by  inner 
light,  deep  reverence,  and  true  conception  of 
religion.  Hence  there  followed  naturally  love 
of  God  and  love  of  man;  the  spiritual  and  the 
social  went  together.  To  pietism  in  no  small 
measure  was  due  the  humanitarian  and  phil- 
anthropic activity  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Strong  as  the  influence  of  pietism  was  in 
religion,  it  was  even  more  powerful  in  educa- 
tion. Both  Spener  and  Francke  held  that 
the  faults  of  the  age  were  due  to  bad  upbring- 
ing of  children  in  home  and  school,  and  to  poor 
teaching.  They  recognized  the  evil  of  allow- 
ing the  memory  to  run  ahead  of  intelligent 
comprehension,  and  further  they  saw  the 
defects  of  an  education  which  stressed  verbal- 
ism and  neglected  the  real  and  practical.  As 
in  religion  the  chief  cause  of  prevailing  con- 
ditions was  a  divorce  between  doctrine  and 
practice,  so  the  remedy  in  education  was  to 
be  found  in  a  combination  of  the  word  and  the 
thing.  But  the  leaders  of  the  movement  also 
realized  that  the  benefits  of  education  were 
confined  to  only  a  few.  The  lower  classes, 
the  poor  and  destitute,  were  almost  entirely 
neglected.  Accepting  the  theory  of  the  total 
depravity  of  children,  the  pietists  were  com- 
pelled logically  to  accept  and  provide  educa- 
tion as  a  discipline  for  the  conduct  of  life. 
The  result  of  the  two  views  on  the  function  of 
education  was  to  relate  knowledge  to  the  needs 
of  life,  a  life  directed  to  higher  ends  —  love 
of  God  and  human  sympathy.  Thus  a  change 
in  thecuiTiculum  in  the  direction  of  the  modern 
and  practical  was  no  longer  impossible.  From 
the  social-philanthropic  aspect  a  new  movement 
liegan  for  the  provision  of  schools  for  orphans. 
As  Spener  was  the  leading  influence  on  the  reli- 
gious side,  so  Francke  (q.v.)  was  the  moving 
spirit  on  the  educational.  All  the  implica- 
tions which  flowed  from  the  pictistic  move- 
ment were  realized  in  the  great  Stiftungen 
of  Francke  at  Halle  (1695).  Throughout 
Germany  this  influence  was  felt  almost  im- 
mediately, and  led  to  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  poor  and  to  the  foundation  of 
orphanages.  Connected  with  these  went 
the  training  of  teachers,  also  in  imitation  of 
Francke's  system.  At  Halle,  too,  was  cs- 
talilished  the  first  "  real  "  school  by  Semler 
in  1706,  based  on  the  principle  tion  scholm  sed 
vitw  (Itsccnduin.  Although  this  school  did 
not  meet  with  success,  it  was  the  jirototype 
of  the  "  real  "  school  established  by  ,J.  J. 
Hecker  in  Berlin  in  1747  and  so  of  the  "  real  " 
schools  of  Germany.  Through  Hecker  the 
stamp  of  pietism  was  also  laid  upon  Prussian 
elementary  education,  for  he  was  in  large  part 
responsible  for  the  Generallandschulreglement 
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of  1763.  But  tho  iiiflucnrc  of  pietism  which 
thus  oinphjisi/.cd  tho  value  of  the  vernacuhir 
(lid  not  end  with  (he  elementary  and  seeomlary 
sehools.  Through  Si)ener,  Franeke,  aiul 
Thomasius  iq.v.),  after  the  failure  of  the  two 
latter  to  introduce  the  use  of  the  vernaeular 
at  the  University  of  Leipzij;,  the  University 
of  Ilalle  (f/.v.),  prohahly  the  first  modern 
university,  was  established. 

As  a  n'liKious  movement  pietism,  like  other 
similar  movements,  at  times  degeneratecl  into 
fanaticism,  and  while  it  had  originated  to 
vindicate  humaTi  values,  it  ended  in  decrying 
every  thovight  and  action  in  the  slightest 
degree  worldly.  In  education,  however,  it  laid 
the  foundations  of  modern  ideas  :  an  in- 
creased importance  was  attached  to  the  vernac- 
ular; the  "  real  "  studies  were  encouraged; 
practical  needs  were  not  disregarded;  better 
methods  replaced  the  old  emphasis  on  dis- 
cipline and  memory;  schools  were  provided 
for  tho  lower  classes;  "  ri-al  "  sehools  were 
introduced;  and  teachers  began  to  bo  trained. 
Nor  wore  these  influences  confined  to  Clormany. 
The  Moravians  (q.v.),  a  direct  offshoot  of  the 
pietist  movement,  established  schools  as  soon  as 
they  were  organized.  In  England  the  charity 
school  movement  (see  Charity  Schools) 
was  due  to  similar  influences;  in  England  and 
America  the  Quakers  were  an  equally  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  development  of  education 
(see  British  and  Foreign  School  Society; 
Friends,  Education  of  Society  of;  Lan- 
caster, Joseph,  etc.);  while  similar  move- 
ments, almost  contemporaneous  with  pietism, 
led  to  educational  reforms  in  France.  (Sec 
Christian  Brothers;  La  Salle,  St.  John 
Baptist  de;   Port  Royalists.) 

See  Francke,  August  Hermann,  and  the 
references  there  given. 
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PIKE,  NICHOLAS  (1743-1819).  — Author 
of  one  of  the  earliest  popular  American 
arithmetics;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1766.  He  taught  for  several  years  and 
in  178S  published  his  New  and  Complete 
System  of  Arithmetic,  which  for  nearly  half 
a  century  was  in  general  use  in  America. 

W.  S.  M. 
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PILLANS,  JAMES  (1778-1864).  —  Scotch 
educator,  born  ;ind  (educated  in  Edinburgh. 
He  graduated  M.A.  at  tho  IJdinburgh  Univer- 
sity in  ISOl;  for  several  years  ho  was  a  private 
tutor  at  Eton,  and  from  ISIO  to  1820  he  was 
Rector  of  the  Edinburgh  High  School.  As 
Rector  he  mot  with  considerable  success, 
increased  the  number  of  pui)ils,  and  introduced 
the  moiutorial  system  for  the  first  time  in  a 
s(H-ondary  school.  He  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  teaching  of  Latin,  (Ireok,  and  an- 
cient geograi)hy.  His  experiment  at  the  high 
school  attracted  much  attention,  particularly 
in  France,  where  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  SociMi  pour  VEnseignemcnt  H6menlaire. 
In  1820  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Hu- 
manities and  Laws,  a  position  held  by  him 
until  18()3.  Professor  Pillans  had  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  all  typos  of  school  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Prussia,  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Ireland.  In  1856  ho  published  a  volume 
containing  most  of  his  writings  on  education 
under  the  titl(>  Contributions  to  the  Cause  of 
Education.  The  speeches  and  essays  are  char- 
acterized by  breadth  of  view  and  are  the  fruit  of 
wide  educational  experience.  Professor  Pillans 
was  a  warm  supporter  of  tho  professional  edu- 
cation of  teachers  and  of  the  imi)rovoment  of 
their  social  status.  Professional  education  he 
did  not  consider  to  lie  in  higher  education  or  a 
training  in  devices  and  methods,  but  in  prin- 
ciples and  psychological  foundations  of  educa- 
tion. He  urged  the  establishment  of  chairs 
of  education  in  Scotland  as  early  as  1828,  and 
continued  advocating  these  to  the  end  of  his 
career. 

Soo  Education,  Academic  Study  of. 
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PISA,     UNIVERSITY     OF.  —  See    Italy, 

Education  in. 

PITCH.  — The  quality  of  a  tone.  The 
tonal  range  of  the  normal  ear  extends  from  the 
lowest  audible  tone,  about  twelve  vibrations 
per  second,  to  the  highest  audil)le  tone,  about 
fifty  thousand  vibrations  per  second.  The 
lower  limit  is  usually  determined  by  means  of 
large  tuning  forks,  and  the  upper  limit  by 
means  of  a  Galton  whistle.  The  range  is 
greatest  in  early  youth.  The  upi)er  limit  is 
lowered  with  age  to  such  an  extent  that  at 
sixty  a  person  may  not  have  more  tlum  about 
two  thirds  of  the  range  he  had  a  t  sixteen.  Some- 
times gaps  occur  within  the  tonal  range,  i.e. 
a  person  is  incapable  of  hearing  tones  of  a 
certain  pitch,  although  he  may  hear  both 
higher  and  lower.  This  is  analogous  to  color 
blindness.  C.  E.  S. 

See  I']ar;  Sound. 

PITTSBURGH,  UNIVERSITY  OF,  PITTS- 
BURGH, PA.  —  Tho  oldest  existing  institu- 
tion of  learning  west  of  the  -Mleghanies.     It  was 
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first  chartered  on  February  28,  1787,  as  Pitts- 
burgh Academy;  later,  in  1819,  as  the  West- 
ern University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1908 
the  title  was  changed  to  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. In  1822  the  first  college  faculty  was 
installed.  By  state  appropriation  the  first 
college  building  was  erected.  Fires  in  1845 
and  1849  destroyed  the  buildings.  In  1866 
the  University  acquired  the  Allegheny  Ob- 
servatory, and  new  buildings  upon  the  ob- 
servatory site  in  Allegheny  were  completed 
in  1890.  In  1908  a  new  site  was  chosen, 
consisting  of  forty-three  acres  in  the  Oakland 
district.  By  1912  five  buildings  had  been 
completed  on  this  site.  The  Chancellors  of 
the  University,  at  first  called  principals,  have 
been  as  follows:  Robert  Bruce,  1819-1843; 
Heman  Dver,  1843-1849;  D.  H.  Riddle,  1849- 
1855;  John  F.  McLaren,  1855-1858;  George 
Woods,  185S-18S0;  Henry  M.  MacCracken, 
1881-1884;  Milton  B.  Goff,  1884-1890;  Wil- 
liam Jacob  Holland,  1890-1900;  John  Alfred 
Brashear,  1901-1904;  Samuel  Black  McCor- 
mick,  1904-.  The  purpose  of  the  second 
charter,  to  create  in  western  Pennsylvania  a 
university  similar  to  the  University  of  Peimsyl- 
vania  in  the  east,  was  partially  carried  out  from 
1840  onward,  in  the  establishment  of  courses 
in  law,  in  advanced  English,  in  engineering, 
in  astronomy,  and  in  medicine.  In  1892,  under 
the  chancellorship  of  Dr.  Holland,  this  pur- 
pose was  fully  realized  in  the  establishment  of 
schools  of  medicine,  law,  dentistry,  pharmacy, 
and  mines.  All  these  are  now  located  on 
the  university  site,  with  the  exception  of  tlie 
observatory  (situated  permanently  in  River- 
view  Park),  and  the  schools  of  law  and  phar- 
macy, which  will  shortly  be  transferred. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  now  consists 
of  eleven  schools,  as  follows:  college,  engineer- 
ing, astronomy,  graduate,  mining,  economics, 
education,  medicine,  law,  dentistry,  and  phar- 
macy. It  is  managed  by  a  self-perpetuat- 
ing Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  thirty 
members,  together  with  the  Chancellor  and 
the  mayor  of  the  city.  The  entrance  re- 
quirements are  the  usual  fifteen  units.  The 
school  of  medicine  requires  two  years  of  col- 
lege work.  Entrance  to  the  law  school  is 
determined  by  the  rigorous  requirements  in 
that  ])rofession  in  Pennsylvania,  the  student 
body  for  the  most  part  holding  bachelor's 
degrees.  In  the  year  1911-1912  the  faculty 
of  the  University  consisted  of  271  meml)ers. 
The  students  numbered  2258,  distributed  as 
follows:  graduate  school,  68;  college,  345; 
engineering,  176;  mines,  46;  economics,  425; 
education,  502;  law,  170;  medicine,  190; 
pharmacy,  200;  dentistry,  165.  The  Uni- 
versity has  (April  1,  1912)  assets  amounting 
to  more  than  two  million  dollars.  Its  support 
comes  from  private  endowments,  individual 
gifts,  and  biennial  appropriations  from  the 
state. 

The  location  of  the  University  in  the  world's 


greatest  industrial  center  gives  prominence 
to  certain  of  its  departments.  Among  these 
are  medicine,  with  the  splendid  hospital 
facilities;  engineering,  with  its  unrivaled  lab- 
oratories in  the  mills  and  manufactories, 
which  make  possible  the  new  cooperative  sys- 
tem whereby  engineering  students  gain  prac- 
tical experience  while  engaged  in  study;  re- 
search work  in  industrial  chemistry,  with  the 
system  of  industrial  fellowships,  which  are 
rapidly  multiplying;  economics,  sociology,  etc., 
courses  in  which  are  extending  with  rapidity 
and  effectiveness;  education,  with  its  plans  for 
cooperating  with  the  public  school  system  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  S.  B.  M. 

PLACE,  FRANCIS  (1771-1854). —  Publicist 
and  educationist.  He  was  born  in  a  "  sponging 
house,"  or  private  debtor's  prison,  in  Vinegar 
Yard  near  Drury  Lane,  London,  his  father, 
Simon  Place,  being  a  bailiff  to  the  Marshalsea 
Court.  Afterwards  the  father  took  a  tavern, 
and  Francis  was  brought  up  with  arab-like 
street  life  out  of  school,  and  actually  taught 
other  pupils  in  school.  From  1784  to  1789 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  leather-breeches 
worker.  In  1791  he  married  Elizabeth  Chadd, 
when  their  joint  earnings  amounted  to  seven- 
teen shillings  a  week.  With  a  period  of  un- 
employment in  1793  he  became  overseer 
of  parish  scavengers,  but  notwithstanding 
every  discouragement  he  gave  himself  up  to 
intellectual  improvement  by  borrowing  books 
on  loan.  By  1796  he  had  become  an  agnostic, 
and  took  part  in  publishing  Tom  Paine's  Age 
of  Reason.  In  1799  he  opened  a  shop  as  a 
tailor,  determined  not  to  exercise  the  ordinary 
tricks  of  tradesmen.  Place  came  into  contact 
with  Joseph  Lancaster  (q.v.),  sent  a  son  to  one 
of  his  schools,  and  endeavored  to  make  the 
movement,  not  only  a  charitable  plan  for  the 
children  of  the  poor,  but  the  basis  of  an  or- 
ganization of  a  complete  system  of  primary  and 
secondary  education,  at  least  for  London, 
and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  movement 
of  "  Schools  for  All."  One  of  Place's  dis- 
tinctive suggestions  was  a  system  of  higher 
schools  in  connection  with  the  Lancaster 
Society,  so  as  to  help  the  middle  classes 
as  well  as  the  poor.  He  was  particularly 
anxious,  like  Ellis  (?.y.)  later,  that  syste- 
matic courses  of  morals  should  be  included 
in  the  curriculum.  Bentham  offered  a  site 
for  such  a  school,  and  the  proposed  curric- 
ulum was  founded  on  the  Chirstoiiinthia 
of  Bentham  {q.v.).  James  Mill  joined  Place 
in  drawing  up  the  projxjsed  plan  in  1815,  but 
the  scheme  finally  failed  in  1820.  In  1823 
Place  was  instrumental  in  founding  a  London 
Mechanics  Institute  ((/.('.),  which  was  further 
develojX'd  by  Dr.  Birkheck  ((/.('.),  and  which 
with  day  classes  attached  has  become  one  of 
the  most  important  recognized  "  schools " 
of  the  University  of  London.  Place  advo- 
cated, at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
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tury,  sciiools  for  all,  iuiildiiiKS  to  1)0  crpctpd  at 
the  cost  of  ))iii)li('  authorities,  coniinilsory  rates 
for  education,  and  good  teaching  on  a  strictly 
non-sectarian  basis.  Me  was  a  leader  against 
the  laws  forbidding  eond)inations  of  workmen, 
and  was  an  inii)ortant  source  of  information 
on  social  questions  for  the  lirst  lialf  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  having  Ic^ft  seventy-one 
volumes  of  manuscript  and  materials,  largely 
autograi)hical,  now  placed  in  the  Hritish 
Museum  Library.  F.  W. 

References:  — 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

Wallas,  CIraham.      Life  of  Francis  Place.      (London, 
190S.) 

PLAMANN,  JOHANN  ERNST  (1771- 
1834).  —  German  educator,  born  in  Berlin  and 
there  educated  at  the  Royal  Real  School  and 
the  .loachimsthal  (lymnasium.  After  study- 
ing theology  and  pedagogy  at  Ilalle,  he  was 
private  tutor  for  a  time,  until  he  became 
so  full  of  enthusiasm  for  Pestalozzi's  work  that 
he  decided  to  visit  him  in  Switzerland.  He 
remained  at  Burgdorf  from  May  to  October 
of  1803  and  was  in  intimate  touch  with  Pesta- 
lozzi.  On  his  return  he  opened  a  Pestalozzian 
institute  in  Berlin  with  royal  authority.  The 
first  effort  failed,  owing  to  trouble  with  the 
school  authorities.  In  1805  Plamann  opened 
another  school  on  Pestalozzian  lines  and  met 
with  great  success.  This  institute  became 
the  center  of  Pestalozzianism  in  Prussia.  The 
authorities  encouraged  young  teachers  from 
all  parts  of  Prussia  to  visit  Plamann,  and  Von 
Hundjoldt  sent  his  son  to  the  school,  through 
which  he  was  coiiverted  to  Pestalozzianism. 
Among  the  future  educational  leaders  who 
received  their  training  through  Planumn  may 
be  mentioned:  Harniseh,  Jahn,  Kawerau,  and 
Dreist.  Plamann  visited  Pestalozzi  a  second 
time  in  1812.  Plamann  was  the  author  of 
several  books  on  the  Pestalozzian  system: 
Einzige  Grundregcl  der  Unterricht.skunst  nach 
Pestalozzis  Methode,  angewandl  in  der  A'atur- 
gexchichte.  Geographic  und  Sprnche  {Some 
Principles  of  the  Art  of  Instruction  according 
to  Pestalozzi's  Method  applied  to  Natural 
Historij,  Geography,  and  Language,  180,5); 
Anordnung  des  Vnterrichts  fiir  ein  Pestaloz- 
zische  Knabenschule  {Course  of  Instruction 
for  a  Pestalozzian  Schools  for  Boys,  1806) ; 
Elementarformcn,  Sprach-  und  wissenschaft- 
lichen  Unterrichtskunst  {Elementary  Methods 
of  Instruction  in  Language  and  Science,  1900); 
Beitrage  zur  padagogischen  Krilik ;  zur  Ver- 
Iheidigung  der  Pestalnzzischcn  Methode  {Con- 
tributions to  Educational  Criticism,  in  De- 
fense of  the  Pestalozzian  Method,  1815). 

Reference:  — 
Baknard,   H.     American  Journal  of  Education,   Vol. 
VII,  pp.  308-311. 

PLANCHETTE.  —  See   Muscle    Reading; 
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PLANS,  LESSON— In  order  to  train 
teachers  to  anticipate  and  prepare  for  all  the 
essential  demands  that  will  be  made  by  the 
conditions  of  the  classroom  and  the  standards 
of  effective  teaching,  it  is  customary  to  require 
the  prei)aration  of  lesson  plans  by  studc^nts 
of  the  teaching  process.  At  first  such  plans 
are  usually  for  a  single  lesson  period;  later, 
they  may  cover  a  group  of  lessons;  later  still, 
with  more  experieiuM-d  teachers,  a  scheme  of 
procedure  for  the  work  of  a  month  or  a  term. 
A  common  type  of  lesson  i)lan  makes  a  pre- 
liminary statement  of  aims  (for  both  teacher 
and  pupils),  and  then  in  parallel  columns 
suggests  the  subject  matter  and  the  method  of 
procedure  to  be  utilized  in  developing  the 
lesson. 

The  advantage  of  the  lesson  plan  lies  in  its 
usefulness  as  a  device:  —  (1)  in  anticii)ating  the 
situations  which  are  to  be  used  in  controlling 
the  experiences  of  children,  (2)  in  stimulating 
the  teacher  to  an  adeciuate  gathering  of  the 
materials  which  are  the  basis  of  instruction, 
and  (3)  in  defining  the  teacher's  activities 
so  as  to  avoid  discursiveness.  Mechanically 
used,  the  lesson  plan  tends  to  make  teaching 
formal  and  inflexible.  It  should  be  used  as 
a  guide  (rather  than  as  a  fixed  plan),  elastic 
enough  to  be  modified  to  meet  the  un- 
foreseen situations  and  spontaneous  interests 
that  constantly  appear  in  every  classroom. 
Fullness  of  detail  in  such  careful  advance 
planning  is  requisite  for  beginners  in  order 
to  clarify  the  teacher's  thinking  and  to  give 
a  basis  for  advance  criticism  on  the  part  of  the 
supervisor.  More  schematic  planning  cover- 
ing wider  units  is  more  profitable  for  experi- 
enced teachers  in  service,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  in  large  degree  perfected  their  scholarly 
and  pedagogical  resources,  and  have  attained 
an  easy  self-command  in  the  classroom.  For 
trained  teachers,  a  demand  for  detailed 
written  plans  may  prove  wasteful  of  time  and 
energy.  H.  S. 

References:  — 

Charters,  W.  W.      Methods  of  Teaching,      Ch.    XIX. 

(Chicago,    1909.) 
McMuRRY,  C.  A.  and  F.  M.     Method  of  the  Recitation, 

Ch.  XIV.     (Bloomington,  111.,  1897.) 
Stkayer,  G.  D.      Brief  Course  in  the  Teaching  Process, 

Ch.  XVI.     (New  York,  1911.) 

PLANTA,  MARTIN  (1727-1772).  —  Swiss 
educator  born,  at  Stis  in  the  Grisons  and  edu- 
cated by  his  brother.  After  studying  theology 
at  Ziirich,  he  was  tutor  for  a  time  in  Germany 
and  then  (1750)  pastor  of  a  German  congrega- 
tion in  London.  Here  he  also  studied  mathe- 
matics and  physics,  to  which  he  contributed 
several  inventions.  Returning  to  Switzerland, 
he  became  pastor  at  Zizers  in  1754.  In  1761, 
after  consulting  the  French  Minister  Ulysse 
de  Salis-Marschlins,  the  diet  of  Grisons,  and 
members  of  the  SocieU  Helvetique,  he  with  a 
friend,    J.    Peter    Nesemann,    a   former   pupil 
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of  the  Franckesche  Stiftungen,  opened  a 
school,  the  Seminaire  or  Seminar.  This  was 
soon  transferred  to  Haldenstein  and  met  with 
great  success,  attracting  foreign  as  well  as 
native  pupils.  The  aim  of  the  school  was 
"  first  to  give  a  Christian  education,  and 
secondly  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  various 
careers,  political,  administrative,  military,  and 
commercial."  The  curriculum  was  broad  and 
included:  Latin,  French,  German,  history, 
geography,  law,  natural  law,  practical  mathe- 
matics, bookkeeping,  design,  music,  and  draw- 
ing. Mechanical  methods  were  replaced  by 
attention  to  individuality,  appeal  to  the  in- 
telligence, and  independence.  Ulysse  de  Salis- 
Marsclilins  in  a  tribute  to  Planta  referred  to 
the  following  features  in  the  school:  "  Self- 
government  of  the  pupils  as  a  stimulus  to 
ambition  and  preparation  for  a  republican  life, 
the  Socratic  method,  and  the  religious  founda- 
tion." The  school  was  organized  on  the  model 
of  the  Roman  republic.  Emphasis  was  placed 
upon  physical  exercise,  including  gymnastics 
and  excursions.  The  pupils  were  encouraged 
to  make  collections  of  minerals,  plants,  and 
insects,  and  were  also  taught  manual  work 
of  different  kinds.  In  1771  the  school,  having 
now  ninety-six  pupils,  was  once  more  moved 
to  the  castle  of  Marschlins.  About  this  time, 
too,  Planta  designed  to  open  a  free  school  for 
poor  pupils  of  ability.  On  Planta's  death  in 
1772,  K.  Fr.  Bahrdt,  a  disciple  of  Basedow 
(q.v.),  was  given  charge  of  the  school,  now 
known  as  a  Philanthropinum.  But  Bahrdt 
did  not  have  the  personality  to  carry  on  the 
school  with  success,  and  it  was  closed  in  1776. 
See  Phil.\nthropinism. 

Reference:  — 

Hdnziker,   O.     Geschichte  der  schweizerischen    Volks- 
schule.     (Ziirich,    ISSl.) 

PLANTS,  PROTECTION  OF.  —  See  Gar- 
dens, School;  Nature  Study;  also  Humane 
Education. 

PLANUDES.  —  See  Maximus  Planudes. 

PLASTICITY.  —  Modifiability.  That  prop- 
erty of  living  organisms  which  enables  them 
to  adapt  their  behavior  to  changes  in  their 
environment.  The  term  may  also  be  applied 
widely  to  cells  of  which  the  organism  is  com- 
posed or  even  to  non-living  matter  that 
retains  the  modifications  which  result  as  a 
consequence  of  action  upon  it.  The  term  is 
generally  used,  however,  in  connection  with 
those  changes  which  are  clearly  adaptive. 

Under  the  condition  of  rapid  changes  in 
environment  any  animal  six-cies  which  is 
plastic  will  have  an  advantage  over  those 
which  are  not  capable  of  modifying  their  be- 
havior to  suit  the  new  conditions.  According 
to  the  theory  of  organic  selection  the  presence 
of  plasticity  serves  to  modify  the  influence  of 


natural  selection  by  enabling  the  animal  pos- 
sessing it  to  form  new  habits  suitable  to  the 
changing  environment,  which  promote  the  sur- 
vival of  the  animal  until  natural  selection  has 
time  to  secure  more  fundamental  adaptation. 

According  to  this  view,  therefore,  in  a  species 
which  survives  because  of  its  plasticity,  each  in- 
dividual will  require  education  in  order  that  it 
may  be  brought  into  harmony  with  its  environ- 
ment. Man's  nervous  .system  is  preeminently 
the  most  plastic  of  all  animals'  by  virtue  of  the 
comparativel)'  large  size  of  his  cerebral  hemis- 
pheres. Corresponding  to  this  fact  we  have 
the  lengthened  period  of  infancy,  which  is  the 
period  devoted  to  the  learning  of  new  modes 
of  behavior.  Man  is,  therefore,  comparatively 
much  less  dependent  upon  instincts  and  re- 
flexes than  the  lower  animals  and  much  more 
dependent  on  habit,  making  education  a 
virtual  necessity.  The  human  nervous  sys- 
tem becomes  much  less  plastic  in  middle  and 
old  age,  as  shown  in  the  relative  difficulty  in 
learning  new  habits  both  of  thought  and 
action.  E.  H.  C. 

See  Acquired  Characteristics;  Infancy 
AND  Education;    Heredity. 

References:  — 

FisKE,  J.  The  Meaning  of  Infancy.  (Boston,  1909.) 
James,  W.      Principles  of  Psychology,  Vol.  I,  pp.  105- 

114.     (New  York,  1899.) 
Morgan,     C.     L.     Animal     Behavior,     pp.     171-178. 

(London,  1900.) 
Habit  and  Instinct,  pp.  157-159.     (New  York,  1896.) 

PLATEAU.  —  See  Habit  ;  also  Learning  ; 
Practice  Curve. 

PLATO.  —  The  educational  influence  of 
Plato  is  so  all-pervasive  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  an  adequate  statement  of  it,  even  had 
the  subject  not  been  treated  under  a  variety 
of  other  topics.  In  the  general  article  on 
Greek  Education  it  is  the  ideas  and  influence 
of  Plato  that  are  expressed  for  the  most  part 
in  the  discussion  on  the  Theory  of  Greek 
Education  (Vol.  Ill,  pp.  153-155).  Again, 
in  the  article  on  Idealism  and  Realism 
in  Education  (Vol.  Ill,  pp.  371-375)  it  is 
chiefly  Plato's  influence  which  is  discussed. 
In  the  article  on  Ethics,  on  Logic,  on  Phi- 
losophy, and  especially  in  Philosophy  of 
Education,  it  is  again  Plato's  influence  which 
is  stressed  as  fundamental.  In  the  articles  on 
My,sticism  and  Neoplatonism  his  influence 
during  the  late  classical  and  medieval  periods 
is  considered.  Throughout  the  entire  list  of 
topics  relating  to  the  philosophy  of  education 
(see  Analytical  Index  in  the  last  volume), 
Plato's  influence  is  to  he  noted,  especially  in 
such  articles  as  those  on  Knowledge,  Idea, 
Law,  etc.  The  following  article,  therefore, 
is  limited  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  chief 
points  of  Plato's  influence  on  education.  The 
Platonic  schools  of  education,  as  worked  out 
in  an  ideal  system,  are  found  in  their  most 
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systematic  form  in  The  Republic.  As  stated 
above,  tiicso  accord  in  Roneral  with  the  most 
ativanced  educational  theory  of  the  Greek 
people.  In  a  similar  way,  Plato's  most  con- 
crete statement  of  educational  practices,  as 
found  in  The  Lawn,  is  in  general  a  transcript 
of  contemporary  Greek  practices.  Both  arc 
therefore  given  in  substance  in  the  general 
article  on  Gkekk  Education-. 

Higher  education  in  Plato's  scheme  was 
almost  exclusively  mathematical,  though  we 
know  that  he  encouraged  grown  men,  like  his 
nephew,  Spcusippus,  and  Aristotle,  to  study 
other  branches  of  science,  such  as  geology, 
botany,  and  zoology.  That,  however,  belongs 
to  the  history  of  scientific  research  rather  than 
to  that  of  education,  and  it  is  clear  that  Plato 
insisted  upon  a  jjrelimiiiarj'  training  in  mathe- 
matics for  all  his  students.  The  whole  scheme 
is  really  the  development  of  a  single  thought, 
which  he  owed  in  great  measure  to  the  Pythag- 
oreans. The  earlier  edu('ation  was  directed 
to  the  inculcation  through  time  and  tune  of 
an  instinct  for  order  and  harmony.  An 
ordered  and  harmoiuous  soul  is  the  first  require- 
ment of  a  good  citizen;  but,  besides  that,  the 
Greeks  felt  that  the  intervals  of  the  octave 
had  their  counterpart  on  a  larger  scale  in  the 
ordering  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  the 
great  universe  itself  was  tuned  like  a  lyre. 
The  aim  of  education  is,  therefore,  to  put  the 
soul  in  tune  with  the  world  and  with  God. 
That  is  why  it  is  mathematical  throughout. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  clear  that 
Plato's  Laws  had  a  very  great  influence  in 
the  age  which  immediately  succeeded  him. 
Already  in  his  own  lifetime  the  Academy  was 
recognized  as  a  school  of  politics,  and  especially 
of  constitutional  law.  Many  cities  applied  to 
it  for  legislators,  and  in  this  way  the  theories 
of  The  Laws  came  to  be  realized  in  the  codes 
of  actual  states.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  with  the  educational  principles  contained 
in  the  work  also.  It  is  generally  recognized 
that,  by  founding  the  Academy,  Plato  became 
the  real  author  of  the  university  system; 
it  is  not  always  noticed  that  he  was  also  the 
inventor  of  the  school  as  we  understand  it. 
At  Athens  in  the  classical  period  there  were 
no  schools  at  all,  if  we  mean  by  a  school  a 
public  institution  with  a  regular  curriculum. 
Parents  sent  their  sons  to  one  teacher  to  learn 
reading  and  writing,  to  another  to  learn  music, 
and  so  forth;  but  all  these  teachers  were 
private  tutors,  as  it  were,  and  quite  independ- 
ent of  one  another. 

In  recent  times,  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  Plato's  theory  of  education,  but  this 
has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  in  The  Rcpuhlic.  As 
has  been  said,  the  guiding  principles  are  to  be 
found  there,  and  they  are  rather  assumed  than 
established  in  The  Laws.  It  is  from  The 
Republic  that  we  learn  his  view  that  education 
is  above  all  a  sort  of  conversion,  a  turning  of 


the  eye  of  the  soul  to  tiie  light.  It  is  also  from 
The  Republic  that  we  learn  the  p.sychological 
basis  of  the  system.  It  is  not  correct  to  say, 
as  people  usually  say,  that  music  is  the  educa- 
tion of  the  soul  and  gymnastics  that  of  the 
body.  Rather  these  are  the  education  of 
two  difTerent  "  parts  "  or  (dements  in  the  soul, 
and  the  excess  of  either  produces  an  ill-balanced 
and   inharmonious  character. 

It  is  also  from  The  Republic  that  we  get  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  higher  education  in  its 
four  main  branches  of  arithmetic,  gc^ometry, 
astronomy,  and  music,  which  long  survived 
in  the  medieval  quadrivium.  But,  on  the 
whole,  what  we  chiefly  owe  to  Plato  is  the 
idea  of  an  organized  school  with  a  definite 
curriculum,  and  that  is  derived  from  Tlie  Laws. 

Platonic  Philosophy  of  Education.  —  Plato's 
treatment  of  education  is  a  closely  interwoven 
fabric  of  interpretation  of  the  social  and  moral 
conditions  of  his  own  day,  with  principles 
and  problems  having  a  perennial  import.  His 
most  important  contributions  to  a  permanent 
philosophy  of  education  may  be  enumerated  as 
follows:  — • 

1.  The  problem  of  education  is  an  inherent 
portion  of  the  philosophic  ciuestion,  and  con- 
versely education  is  treated  as  the  social  and 
moral  art  through  which  the  theoretical  results 
of  philosophy  shall  be  made  effective  in  life. 
(See  Philosophy  of  Education.)  It  is  no 
accident  that  his  two  chief  treatises  on  the 
right  organization  of  social  life  {The  Republic 
and  The  Laws)  are  also  chief  authorities  for 
his  ethics,  metaphysics,  and  educational  theory. 
He  retains  and  continues  the  Socratic  notions 
that  right  conduct  presupposes  true  knowl- 
edge, and  that  the  theory  of  true  knowledge  (logic 
or  dialectic)  is  of  practical  or  moral  importance 
since  it  is  a  necessary  instrument  in  bringing 
men  to  a  consciousness  of  ignorance  and 
opinion,  with  their  attending  evils,  and  in 
providing  them  with  the  means  of  attaining 
the  knowledge  that  leads  to  the  good.  The 
genuine  practice  of  dialectic  as  distinct  from 
the  spurious  (eristic  and  sophistic)  is  thus  an 
integral  part  of  right  living.  Philosophy  is 
thus  no  merely  theoretical  exercise,  but  defines 
the  method  of  education,  that  is,  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  soul  to  the  good  and  of  the  latter's 
progressive  realization.  Plato,  in  avoiding  the 
sharp  antithesis  of  knowledge  and  practice, 
also  avoids  the  error,  so  common  in  subsequent 
thought,  of  making  educational  theory  a  mere 
external  annex  of  philosophy. 

2.  Plato  adds  a  distinctly  new  factor  to  the 
Socratic  conception,  in  his  conviction  that 
knowledge  is  relative  to  social  organization. 
That  is  to  say,  ignorance  and  mere  opinion 
are  inevitable  in  the  degree  in  which  self- 
seeking  and  division  infect  society,  whether 
these  are  expressed  in  despotisms  or  in  anarchic 
democracies.  Such  societies  involve  exclusiVe 
"  particularity  "  of  knowledge  as  the  counter- 
part of  the  division  of  classes  and  interests. 
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Instead  of  affording  the  universality  and  per- 
manence which  are  the  patterns  upon  whicli 
true  knowledge  is  modeled,  they  generate 
ignorance  and  casual  opinions  masquerading 
as  truth.  This  strict  correlation  between 
right  linowledge  and  right  social  organization 
involves,  as  its  consequence,  the  equally  strict 
correlation  of  educational  theory  and  the 
theory  of  politics  or  sociology  —  the  theory 
of  the  organization  of  the  state.  So  far  as  the 
records  indicate,  Socrates  had  thought  the 
conversion  of  the  soul  to  true  knowledge 
might  be  brought  about  by  personal  disci- 
pline independently  of  the  action  of  the  social 
environment. 

This  interdependence  of  true  knowledge  and 
the  right  organization  of  the  state  is  Plato's 
answer,  in  anticipation,  to  the  charge  brought 
by  Aristotle,  and  often  repeated,  that  Plato 
overestimated  the  importance  for  right  action 
of  a  purely  theoretical  knowledge,  and  ignored 
the  need  of  habituation  and  practice.  Accord- 
ing to  Plato,  the  attaining  of  the  true  theo- 
retical knowledge  itself  implies  and  requires  a 
long  period  of  education  in  a  social  medium 
where  the  individual,  acting  in  accord  with 
principles  of  unity,  balance,  and  harmony, 
absorbs  into  his  practical  habits  the  factors 
which  make  possible  later  ou  an  independent 
theoretical  vision.  The  Platonic  social  hier- 
archy, with  philosophers  at  the  top  as  social 
rulers,  follows  from  his  in.sistence  upon  social 
practice  as  an  indispensable  prerequisite  for 
genuine  knowledge.  That  Plato  is  caught  in 
a  circle,  on  the  one  hand  insisting  upon  true, 
or  philosophic,  knowledge  as  a  condition  of 
right  social  organization  and,  at  other  times 
upon  right  social  organization  as  an  ante- 
cedent of  philosophic  insight,  must  be  freely 
admitted.  Since  he  had  no  conception  of 
evolutionary  growth,  or  gradual  progress,  he 
could  not  conceive  that  the  true  state  should  be 
ushered  in  otherwise  than  by  a  happy  conjunc- 
tion of  circumstances;  when  once  hit  upon,  it 
must  be  kept,  at  all  hazards,  intact  against 
any  further  change,  even  in  its  minor  details. 

3.  Plato  clearly  perceives,  what  later  intel- 
lectual specialization  obscured,  that  the  motive 
and  principle  of  the  organization  of  the  sciences 
is  educational.  The  various  sciences  may  be 
literally  said,  in  accord  with  the  Platonic 
spirit,  to  be  studies;  their  differentiation  and 
coordination  is  an  affair  of  specifying  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  an  adequate  education  and  of 
designating  the  proper  aim  of  each  branch 
of  knowledge  in  the  educational  whole.  A 
purified  music  and  gymnastic  (the  customary 
content  of  Greek  education)  pave  the  way  for 
the  new  studies  of  natures  (astronomy  and 
physics  in  the  form  of  cosmology);  these  pass 
insensibly  into  mathematics;  mathematics 
into  dialectic;  dialectic  culminates  in  the 
apprehension  of  the  (inal  ends,  centering  in  the; 
concei)tion  of  the  Good,  whence  a  reverse,  or 
deductive,  movement  leads  back  to  the  study 


of  politics  and  ethics.  There  is,  of  course, 
much  in  the  specific  content  of  this  account 
that  subsequent  philosophy  and  science  have 
rendered  untenable.  But  the  underlying  idea 
that  the  distribution  and  correlation  of  the 
various  sciences  is  ultimately  an  educational 
matter,  not  an  abstract  intellectual  one,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  permanent  contribution. 

4.  Plato  states  and  treats  the  problem  of  the 
place  and  relations  of  the  individual  in  society 
as  an  educational  problem.  Society  is  a 
complex  unity;  it  involves  the  active  coopera- 
tion of  a  number  of  diverse  functions.  Indi- 
viduals are  born  with  distinctive  capacities. 
From  one  standpoint  the  need  is  that  these 
various  individuals'  capacities  be  distinctively 
harmonized  with  a  coordinated,  unified  social 
unity.  From  another  standpoint,  the  need 
is  that  every  individual  be  trained  to  intensity 
and  efficiency  of  action  in  the  particular 
capacity  which  distinguishes  him  by  nature. 
The  unity  and  order  of  the  state  suffer  when 
individuals,  instead  of  sticking  to  the  single 
function  for  which  they  are  naturally  equipped, 
assume  a  multitude  of  activities,  thereby  en- 
croaching on  the  sphere  of  others  and  intro- 
ducing conflict  into  the  social  whole.  Educa- 
tion supplies  the  means  of  satisfying  the  need 
from  whichever  side  it  be  regarded.  The  busi- 
ness of  education  is  to  determine  the  social 
office  for  which  individuals  are  fitted  by 
a  continuous  process  of  selecting,  sifting,  and 
testing,  in  which  the  special  talents  and  limi- 
tations of  each  individual  are  revealed. 
Practically,  there  is  some  truth  in  the  com- 
plaint that  Plato  sacrificed  individuality  to 
the  supposed  requirements  of  social  unity  and 
stability.  In  theory,  however,  he  held  that 
the  discovery  of  the  special  capacities  of  an 
individual  so  as  to  hold  him  to  an  occupation 
that  should  utilize  his  powers  in  the  interests  of 
the  social  whole  was  the  sole  method  of  securing 
both  the  true  happiness  of  the  individual  and 
the  good  of  the  state.  The  education  that 
discovers  and  trains  the  peculiar  powers  of 
an  individual  is  at  the  same  time  the  method 
b}'  which  intrinsic,  instead  of  coerced,  harmony 
is  achieved  in  the  state.  This  conception 
appears  to  present  a  permanent  factor  in  the 
problem  and  ideal  of  education.  The  limita- 
tions in  the  Platonic  treatment  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  held  tlie  individual  variation  down 
to  certain  fixed  limits  and  types,  which  corre- 
sponded to  certain  fixed  classes  in  the  state. 
Having  the  idea  of  a  small  nundier  of  classes 
within  which  variations  in  individuals  fall,  he 
was  also  led  to  the  notion  that  the  correspond- 
ing social  classes  have  to  be  arranged  in  an  order 
of  inferiority  and  suiieriority.  Advance  since 
the  time  of  Plato  is  in  the  direction  of  recogniz- 
ing that  individual  variations  are  of  the  very 
heart  of  individuality  itself,  and  that  accord- 
ingly the  development  of  characteristically 
individual  powers  is  destructive  of  the  exist- 
ence of  fixed  social  classes.     Variety  of  social 
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ai:tivities  conspiriiiK  to  -^  cociporativo  unity  of 
result  has  thus  bt'on  suljstitutod  for  hierar- 
chical suboriliiiatioii  of  classes  as  defining  the 
aim  of  edu(^ati()n. 

5.  The  characteristic  role,  already  alluded 
to,  of  tiie  xstheticand  the  artistic  in  education 
represents  another  i)erniauent  contrihution. 
The  :estheti(!  and  artistic  provide  the  connect- 
ing link  and  the  solvent  factor  with  respect 
to  the  relation  of  the  ])ractical  and  the  theo- 
retiiuil  in  education  —  an  idea  which  is  at  the 
basis  of  Schiller's  conception  of  education. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  need  of  practice, 
of  repeated  exercise,  of  habituation  in  edu('a- 
tion.  This,  by  itself,  tends  to  routine,  and 
thus  to  a  limitation  of  rational  insight.  But 
not  so,  if  it  is  based  ujion  spontaneous,  un- 
coerced tendencies  —  upon  play  instincts.  In 
this  case,  education,  even  as  habituation,  or 
practice,  involves  the  emotional  attitudes  of 
the  individual  and  an  aesthetic  subject  matter 
which,  througli  its  inherent  content  of  pro- 
l)ortion,  harmony,  lialance,  and  nobility,  effects 
an  insensible  transition  to  rational  insight. 
The  treatment  of  gymnastic  as  well  as  of 
music  is  directed  by  this  jjrinciple;  Plato's 
well  known  attack  upon  poetry  and  dramatic 
art  is  based  not  upon  a  depreciation  of  the 
educational  function  of  art  and  aesthetic 
appreciation,  but  upon  his  belief  in  their 
supixMiie  educational  .significance  and  the 
consequent  need  of  their  supervision  and 
control  in  the  interests  of  the  state.     J.  D. 
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PLATTER,  THOMAS  (1499-1582).  — 
Swiss  scholar,  printer,  and  teaclier,  chiefly 
known  through  his  autobiography,  which  is 
written  in  a  verj'  cjuaint  and  interesting  style 
and  forms  a  valuable  document  for  the  history 
of  education  in  the  si.xtcenth  century.  He 
was  born  at  Grenchen,  in  the  canton  of  Valais, 
and  spent  his  early  youth  as  a  goatherd. 
Then  he  was  taken  out  into  the  world  by  a 
cousin  and,  as  traveling  scholars,  they  roamed 
for  years  through  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Bavaria. 
The  description  of  their  roving  life  and  their 
adventures  affords  a  remarkable  picture  of 
the  times.  Platter  finally  found  a  home  in 
Ziirich,  in  the  house  of  the  schoolmaster 
Myconius.  There  he  studied  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  but  at  the  same  time  learned  the 
trade  of  a  ropemakcr.  In  Zurich  he  also  em- 
braced the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
which  had  been  introduced  by  Zwingli.  From 
there  he  went  to  Basel,  where  he  worked  at 
ropemaking  and,  in  his  sjiare  time,  delivered 
lectures  on  Hebrew  grammar  at  the  univer- 
sity. Later  he  established  a  printing  press  at 
Basel.     In  1541  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the 


Basel  school,  where  he  taught  for  nearly  forty 
years,   until   he   was   retin'il   in    1578. 
See  B.\fCH.\.\TS. 

Reference:  — 
MoNiiOE,  Paol.      Thomas  Platter  and  the  Educational 
Renaissance  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.     (New  York, 
li)()4.) 

PLAY.  — •  A  name  given  to  those  activities 
which  are  not  consciously  performed  for  the 
sake  of  any  result  Jjcyond  themselves;  ac- 
tivities which  are  enjoyable  in  their  own 
execution  without  reference  to  ulterior  pur- 
I)ose.  For  a  long  time  the  theory  of  Jjlay 
most  generally  held  was  that  mo.st  thoroughly 
elaborated  by  Herbert  Spencer;  namely,  that 
j)lay  represents  the  overflow  of  superfluou.s 
energy,  the  base  line  from  which  to  measure  ex- 
cess being  the  amount  of  energy  required  to 
maintain  the  level  of  health  antl  jierform  im- 
posed tasks.  Since  children  are  relieved  of 
most  of  the  duties  connected  with  getting  a 
living,  they  naturally  have  a  relatively  larger 
amount  of  excess  energy  at  disposal.  Since  the 
channels  of  the  discharge  of  the  superfluou.s  en- 
ergies are  those  of  necessary  and  useful  works, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  plays  largely  .simulate 
practical  activities.  The  more  prolonged 
study  of  the  plays  of  animals  and  savages  im- 
pressed Groos  with  the  extent  to  which  plays 
represent  acts  that  are  useful  in  later  life. 
He  formulated  the  idea  that  the  chief  thing 
about  play  is  that  it  gives  preparatory  exercise 
in  later  necessary  functions.  This  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  rival  theory  to  that  of  "  surplus 
energy,"  but  it  is  evident  that  the  theories 
are  framed  from  difTerent  standpoints  and 
have  no  point  where  they  touch  each  other. 
One  theory  might  be  correct  as  an  account  of 
the  causal  condition.s  of  play,  and  the  other 
as  an  account  of  its  value. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  theory  of 
surplus  energy  seems  to  be  influenced  by  a 
survival  of  the  once  general  conception  that 
individuals  are  naturally  averse  to  any  kind 
of  activity;  that  complete  quiescence  is  the 
natural  stage  of  organic  beings  ;  and  that  sorne 
fear  of  pain  or  hope  of  pleasure  is  recjuired  in 
order  to  stir  individuals  to  effort  which  in 
itself  is  painful.  The  fact  of  the  case  is  that 
from  intra-organic  stimuli,  the  organism  is  in 
a  constant  state  of  action,  activity  indeed 
being  the  very  essence  of  life.  When  the  myth 
of  natural  quiescence  is  surrendered  with  its 
accompanying  myth  of  the  need  of  a  special 
premium  in  order  to  arouse  an  inert  agent,  it 
ceases  to  be  necessary  to  search  for  any  special 
cause  or  any  special  object  order  to  account  for 
play.  The  only  thing  necessary  is  to  state  the 
conditions  under  which  organic  activity  takes 
this  or  that  form.  So  consiilered,  we  finil  various 
forms,  which  are  of  sufficient  inqxirtance, 
educationally  at  least,  to  justify  diflerentia- 
tion;  namely,  i)lay,  amusement,  art,  w(U-k, 
labor,   drudgery. 
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In  any  case  the  starting  point  is  the  active 
processes  in  which  life  manifests  itself.  As 
stimuli  direct  this  activity  one  way  or  another, 
some  of  its  modes  are  pecuUarlj'  rewarding. 
The  stimulus  not  onlj'  arouses  a  certain  kind 
of  activity,  but  the  responsive  activity  returns 
upon  the  stimulus  so  as  to  maintain  it  and  to 
vary  it.  These  variations  supply  the  stimuli 
for  keeping  up  more  action.  The  moving 
spool  draws  the  organic  response  of  the  kitten 
to  itself;  this  response  continues  to  give  the 
spool  the  kind  of  movements  which  continue 
to  e.xcite  organic  reactions.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference in  kind  between  the  spool  as  a  stimu- 
lus and  a  mouse,  save  that  the  latter  has  pe- 
culiar stimuli  of  the  sense  of  smell  and,  when 
crunched  by  the  teeth,  of  taste,  that  call  out 
special  responses.  In  Uke  fashion,  a  baby 
plays  with  certain  stimuli  so  as  to  keep  up, 
with  certain  variations,  a  certain  mode  of 
action.  Seeing  a  thing  in  a  certain  way  evokes 
responses  that  make  further  seeings  enjoyable. 

After  such  processes  have  been  frequently 
repeated,  they  are  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  an  idea  of  the  result  of  prior  activities 
is  superadded.  It  may  be  that  the  idea  of 
this  result  as  a  possible  outcome  will  be  a 
sufficient  stimulus  to  keep  the  activity  going 
after  it  has  ceased  to  afford  adequate  stimuli 
so  far  as  its  direct  results  are  concerned.  If 
the  idea  of  the  result  operates  as  a  stimulus 
to  renew  the  otherwise  flagging  activity,  and 
if,  in  addition,  the  accomphshiiig  of  the  result 
involves  a  certain  selection  and  arrangement 
of  acts  antecedent  to  it,  we  get  a  type  of  ac- 
tivity sufficiently  contrasted  to  be  termed 
work.  But  as  action  involving  the  idea  of  an 
end  grows  naturally  out  of  a  spontaneous 
activitj',  so  "  work  "  in  this  psychological 
sense  is  ineWtably  preceded  by  play  and  grows 
insensibly  out  of  it.  The  chief  point  of  dif- 
ference is  not  the  agrecableness  of  one  and 
the  disagreeableness  of  the  other,  but  that  in 
the  case  of  work  the  idea  of  an  end  enforces 
reflection  on  the  relation  of  means  to  end,  and 
stimulates  a  corresponding  readjustment  of 
activities  originally  spontaneous.  Not  only 
is  the  satisfactorincss  of  the  activity  not  the 
main  differentia,  but,  with  increa.sing  com- 
plexity of  powers,  prior  activities  are  too 
simple  to  afford  the  necessary  stimulation 
(and  hence  the  desired  satisfaction)  unless 
they  are  expanded  by  a  less  immediate  and 
more  indirect  adjustment  of  means  to  ends. 
At  one  stage  of  development,  the  relation 
between  end  and  means  is  so  close  that  if  the 
dominating  idea  is  that  of  playing  "  set  the 
table,"  anything  will  be  turned  to  account  for 
a  table  and  for  di.shes.  With  maturity  of 
perception,  the  activity  is  not  sufficiently 
complex  to  be  enjoyed  unless  things  can  be 
devised  and  emploj'cd  that  are  objectively 
adapted  to  the  end.  Action  requires  a  greater 
amount  of  intellectual  control  and  of  practical 
check   in   order   to  be  satisfactory,   or   worth 


while.  At  this  point,  and  not  at  that  of  utility 
versus  freedom,  or  of  that  which  is  an  end  for 
itself  versus  that  which  is  a  mere  means  for 
something  else,  lie  the  differentia  between  play 
and  work. 

Further  distinctions  are  due  to  social  con- 
ditions. The  stimuli  to  activity  become  more 
social  as  intelligence  develops.  The  interests 
and  occupations  of  adults  are  the  points  of  de- 
parture and  the  directing  clews  of  children's 
actions.  (See  Imitation;  and  Inf.^ncy.) 
Certain  plays  have  outcomes  and  methods 
that  are  determined  by  social  conventions ; 
such  plays,  carried  on  by  rules,  are  games. 
But  the  distinctions  of  amusement,  labor,  and 
drudgery  also  arise  from  social  conditions. 

Labor  is  a  fact  of  economic  origin.  Wher- 
ever industry  is  subdivided,  as  it  is  beyond 
the  fishing  and  hunting  stage  of  civilization  in 
greater  or  less  measure,  the  product  of  work 
is  not  a  direct  stimulus  to  the  prior  process, 
for  this  product  is  not  itself  enjoyed  or  con- 
sumed, but  is  exchanged  for  another  object 
(or  for  money).  This  means  that  the  direct 
end  of  action  is  not  its  adequate  stimulus; 
that  something  not  directly  cared  for  is  done 
for  the  sake  of  a  more  ulterior  end.  This 
implies  the  possibility  at  least  of  the  direct 
activity  being  itself  so  disagreeable  that  there 
is  an  aversion  to  it,  which  is  overcome  only 
because  of  the  need  for  the  ultimate  object. 
Under  certain  conditions  of  economic  life, 
labor  almost  inevitably  takes  on  this  exter- 
nally enforced  quality,  and,  as  it  is  intrinsically 
irksome,  becomes  drudgery.  The  notion,  re- 
ferred to  earlier  in  this  article,  that  man  is 
naturally  averse  to  action  and  hence  is  moved 
to  it  only  by  fear  of  evil  or  love  of  reward,  was 
taken  into  psychology  from  economic  theory 
at  a  time  when  industrial  life  consisted  mainly 
in  wage-earning  under  conditions  themselves 
repulsive.  Amusement  is  differentiated  from 
play  by  a  sort  of  contrast  effect.  Children 
do  not  normally  play  for  the  sake  of  amusement, 
any  more  than  for  the  sake  of  any  end  beyond 
the  action  itself.  They  live  in  their  actions,  and 
these  actions  are  called  play  because  of  cer- 
tain qualities  they  exhibit.  But  adults  (as 
well  as  children  whose  surroundings  are 
socially  abnormal)  need  relief  from  labor, 
especially  from  drudgery.  Powers  not  used 
at  all,  or  used  under  enforced  and  distorted 
conditions  during  working  hours,  need  stimu- 
lation. The  things  outside  the  ordinary 
routine  activity  of  labor  that  yield  this  stimu- 
lation constitute  amusements.  The  fact  that 
they  are  called  recreations  and  are  employed 
for  purposes  of  relief  indicates  a  contra.st-effect 
not  normally  present  in  the  play  of  childhood. 

It  is  also  desirable  to  distinguish  an  attitude 
of  mind  as  playful.  Matthew  Arnold,  for 
example,  called  ability  to  occupy  the  imagina- 
tion fruitfully  with  a  subject,  the  ability  to 
allow  the  mind  to  play  freely  about  the  subject, 
a  sign  of  culture.     This  attitude  of  mind  is 
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distinmiislu'd  from  inability  to  enjoy  intclloc- 
tuiil  activity  upon  a  subject  except  in  the 
interest  of  sonu;  preconceived  theory  or  some 
practical  utility.  This  capacity  to  draw  satis- 
faction from  the  immediate  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  a  topic,  irrespective  of  any  ulterior 
motive,  represents  a  genuine  outgrowth  of 
the  play  attitude  —  a  special  form  which  it 
may  take.  Unless  play  takes  this  intellec- 
tual form,  the  full  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry 
is  never  realized;  much,  if  not  all,  of  what  is 
termed  the  love  of  truth  for  truth's  sake  in 
scientific  inquiry  represents  the  attitude  of 
play  carried  over  into  enjoyment  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  inquiry  for  its  own  sake.  The 
putting  forth  of  observation,  reflection,  test- 
ing, is  enjoyed  on  its  own  account,  irrespective 
of  ulterior  by-i)roducts,  just  as  in  early  child- 
hood certain  strenuous  and  even  hazardous 
forms  of  physical  effort  may  be  intrinsically 
satisfactory. 

Play  and  Education. — ^  The  account  that 
has  been  given  indicates,  in  outline,  the  chief 
educational  problems  connected  with  the 
topic  of  play.  The  original  discovery  of  its 
importance  in  education,  by  Plato,  and  its 
rediscovery  by  Froebel,  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute the  basic  princijiles  of  the  method  of 
instruction.  The  foumlation  of  all  later 
growth  is  the  activity  of  the  earlier  period, 
which,  so  far  as  the  consciousness  of  the  in- 
dividual is  concerned,  is  spontaneous  or  i)lay- 
ful.  Hence  the  necessity  that  the  earlier 
plays  be  of  such  a  sort  as  to  grow  naturally 
and  helpfully  into  the  later  more  reflective 
and  productive  modes  of  behavior.  This 
means  that  play  should  pass  insensibly  into 
work  (though  not  necessarily  into  labor),  and 
that  earlier  play  and  work  alike  be  of  the 
kinds  which  afford  exercise  in  the  occupations 
that  are  socially  useful.  For  a  genuine  initia- 
tion into  them  through  play  means  not  only 
that  the  individual  has  acquired,  under  con- 
ditions of  least  resistance  and  greatest 
economy,  the  skill  reciuired  for  efficiency 
judged  from  the  social  standpoint,  but  that  he 
has  done  so  through  the  engaging  of  his  own 
imagination  and  emotions.  In  other  words, 
the  natural  transition  of  play  into  work  is  the 
means  and  the  only  means  of  reconciling  the 
development  of  social  efficiency  with  that  of 
individual   fullness   of  life. 

Other  educatioiud  problems  arise  from  the 
economic  conditions  under  which  industry 
is  carried  on  at  present,  with  its  extreme 
specialization  of  labor  and  its  control  by  ref- 
erence to  a  medium  of  exchange  instead  of  by 
commodities  vahuKl  on  their  own  account. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  business  of  education  to 
fortify  and  enrich  the  imagination  so  that  the 
mechanical  phases  of  industry  shall  not  leave 
an  unformed  mind  at  the  mercy  of  sense, 
appetite,  and  trivial  fancy.  It  is  a  part  of 
its  business  to  come  into  sufficiently  close 
contact    with   the    conditions   of   industry   so 


that  those  who  go  from  school  into  intlustry 
shall  be  trained  to  understand  the  whole  of 
which  their  work  is  a  small  fraction,  and  thus 
to  see  a  meaning  in  their  work  which  they  could 
not  otherwise  perceive.  Moreover,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  plays  and  games  of  the  school 
should  be  so  directed  as  to  instil  a  love  for 
and  capacity'  in  wholesome  forms  of  recreation 
and  amusement.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more 
neglected  aspect  of  social  education  at  the 
present  time  than  just  here.  Because  amuse- 
ment is  contrasted  with  serious  things  we  have 
forgotten  that  the  function  of  recreation,  of 
the  spending  of  the  hours  of  leisure,  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  questions,  intellectually  and 
morally,  of  life,  and  that  any  educational  sys- 
tem is  defective  w-hich  docs  not  make  system- 
atic provision  for  this  as  well  as  for  the  hours 
of  work.  J.  D. 

See  Activity;  Arts  ix  Education;  Course 
OF  Study,  Theory  of;  Froebel;  Games; 
Instincts;    Kindergarten. 
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PLAY  CENTERS.  — See  Playgrounds. 

PLAY,  FREE.  —  In  the  kindergarten  the 
use  of  nialcrials  to  stimulate  free  response  on 
the  part  of  the  child,  i.e.  to  insure  self-activity, 
is  an  activity  of  free  play.  The  term  is  op- 
posed to  dircct(>d  play,  where  there  is  selection 
from  the  responses  of  free  i)lay  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  educative  value  of  the  ac- 
tivity. 

See  Kindergarten;  Play. 

PLAY,  HYGIENE  OF. —  See  Play;   Pl.^y- 

G  ROUNDS. 
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PLAYFAIR,  LYON  (1S08-189S).  —  Eng- 
lish scientist  and  politician,  responsible  in 
large  measure  for  the  introduction  and  spread 
of  technical  education  in  England.  He  studied 
at  St.  Andrews  University,  the  Andersonian 
Institute  at  Glasgow,  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  at  Giessen  under  Liebig,  whose 
book  on  applied  chemistry  he  presented  at  the 
British  Association  meeting  in  1840.  Always 
interested  primarily  in  applied  chemistry,  he 
was  appointed  by  Peel  on  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  sanitary  conditions  in  large 
towns.  He  played  an  important  part  in  or- 
ganizing the  Exhibition  of  1851  and  came  into 
close  touch  with  the  Prince  Consort,  who  was 
interested  at  the  time  in  promoting  teclinical 
and  scientific  education  in  England.  Play- 
fair  about  this  time  visited  the  Continent  to 
study  the  organization  of  technical  instruction, 
and  on  his  return  lectured  on  the  subject  in 
England.  He  was  largelj'  responsible  for  the 
foundation  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
of  which  he  became  one  of  the  secretaries 
(1853).  He  also  took  a  large  share  in  estab- 
lishing the  Royal  College  of  Science,  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  the  1851  scholar- 
ships for  science.  In  1858  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Edinburgh.  In  1868 
he  entered  Parliament  as  representative  of 
the  Universities  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  1885  as  member  for  South  Leeds. 
He  held  office  several  times,  and  in  1892  was 
raised  to  the  peerage.  Playfair  used  his 
influence  in  Parliament  in  favor  of  education 
and  social  improvement.  Among  the  many 
commissions  and  committees  of  inquiry  on 
which  he  served  may  be  mentioned  those  on 
the  Scottish  universities,  on  endowed  schools, 
and  on  civil  service  reforms  (Playfair  Com- 
mission,  1876). 
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PLAYGROUNDS.  —  Plots  of  ground  set 
aside  for  the  holding  of  games,  sports,  atlilctic 
exercises,  and  anmsing  activities  of  various 
sorts.  In  the  Uniteci  States  the  deliberate 
provision  of  these  areas  was  begun  in  1886 
when  "  three  piles  of  yellow  sand  were  placed 
in  the  yards  of  the  Children's  Mi-ssion,"  in 
Boston.  The  next  year  this  society  estab- 
lished eleven  sand  piles  —  one  being  in  a 
school  yard,  —  and  special  matrons  to  look 
after  the  children  enjoying  them  were  em- 
ployed for  the  first  time.  With  the  growth 
in  the  number  of  the  playgrounds  they  also 
became  larger,  new  games  apiieared,  and 
teachers  trained  in  kindergarten  methods  were 
put  in  charge  of  them.  In  1(S()3  two  summer 
playgrounds  were  started  by  philanthropic 
people  in  Philadelphia.  The  Children's  Kin- 
dergarten Association  started  sand  gardens 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1894.     About  the  same 


time  several  private  playgrounds  were  started 
in  New  York  City,  but  the  movement  did  not 
really  get  under  way  until  1898,  when  the 
board  of  education,  on  taking  over  the  vacation 
schools  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  established  twenty 
school  playgrounds  or  sand  gardens.  The 
first  summer  playground  in  Chicago  was 
started  in  1897  through  the  efforts  of  the  As- 
sociated Charities.  Since  that  time  the  spread 
of  the  playground  movement  has  been  rapid. 
During  1911,  according  to  reports  received 
by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America  (75  cities  known  to  have  play- 
grounds did  not  report),  playgrounds  were  main- 
tained in  257  cities  of  the  United  States,  the 
total  number  of  such  grounds  being  1543.  On 
their  staffs,  not  including  the  caretakers,  were 
4132  men  and  women.  The  total  expenditure 
for  maintenance  amounted  to  $2,736,506.16. 
In  36  of  these  cities  the  playgrounds  were 
kept  open  throughout  the  year.  Public  parks, 
school  yards,  and  vacant  lots  are  the  usual  sites, 
but  some  of  the  larger  cities  conduct  play- 
ground activities  on  specially  constructed  piers 
along  the  water  front,  and  in  the  basements 
and  on  the  roofs  of  schools  and  other  large 
buildings. 

Equipment.  —  The  facilities  provided  vary 
greatly  in  character  and  quantity  in  accord- 
ance with  local  conditions.  In  Chicago,  where 
the  playgrounds  form  integral  parts  of  an 
extensive  park  system,  the  typical  layout  in- 
cludes a  field  large  enough  for  baseball  or 
football;  a  field  house  having  a  refectory, 
reading,  club,  and  assembly  rooms;  indoor 
and  outdoor  gymnasiums  for  each  sex;  a  large 
swimming  pool  for  adults  and  a  wading  pool 
for  small  children.  The  latter  forms  the 
center  of  the  children's  space,  which  is  equipped 
with  sand  courts,  swings,  teeter  boards,  slides, 
giant  strides,  and  similar  apparatus.  The 
main  field  can  be  flooded  in  the  winter  for 
skating,  and  electric  lights  make  it  possible 
to  use  the  large  swimming  pool  by  night  as 
well  as  day  from  spring  until  fall.  While 
such  ample  facilities  are  rather  unusual,  they 
indicate  the  kinds  of  equipment  which  in 
varying  degrees  of  completeness  are  found  in 
the  park  playgrounds  throughout  the  country. 

A  typical  school-yard  equipment  consists 
of  several  swings  and  teeters,  a  sand  pit,  a 
frame  swing,  basket-ball  standards,  a  tether 
ball  equipment,  a  net  for  volley  l)all,  a  stand- 
ard for  high  jumping,  a  springiioard,  and  a 
supply  of  playground  balls,  also  materials  for 
sewing,  basket  making,  and  raffia  work.  In 
many  yards  only  junq^ing  standards,  hori- 
zontal bars,  antl  sand  piles  are  to  be  found,  and 
in  general  more  de])endence  is  iilaced  upon 
organization  than  equipment  when  the  play- 
ground is  managed   by  school  officials. 

The  princiiial  playground  activiticvs  have 
been  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  description 
of  the  equipment.     Among  those  which  are 
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A  Pul)lif  Playground,  East  Orange,  X.J. 


A  .School  PlayEround,  Detroit,  Mich. 


_.;  i»* 


A  Public  Playground,  Haarlem,  Holland. 


.V.'isemlily  Hall  in  the  Field  House  of  a  Public  Play- 
ground, Chicago,  111. 


A  Park  Playground,  Chicago,  111.  Hoof  Playgmun.l,  I'ul.hc  .->rliu,  .1  IJiuniiiii;,  ,\ .  vs   Vurk  City. 

Public  Playguounds 
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also  founil  may  Ix'  mi'iitionod  various  kinds 
of  liaiul  work,  f:::ir<lt'niaK,  story-tclliiiK,  sins- 
iiiR,  folk  (lanciiiK,  aiiKitinir  theatricals,  pag- 
eants, and  club  work  frc(iucntly  of  tlio  self- 
governing  tyi)e.  Sometimes  the  ijhiyground 
is  the  headquarters  of  hoy  scout  patrols  and 
campinK  parties.  The  luiture  of  the  work 
carried  on  hy  the  New  York  i5oard  of  I'jduca- 
tion  is  shown  in  the  following  program:  — 

New  Yohk  Daily  I'uogram 

MarrhinR 

SingiiiR 

.Salute  to  tho  FhiB 

Talk  by  tlic  Principal 

Kiiirlorgarton 


1.00-1.30  .\sspml)ly 


1.30-2.30  Organised  Games  {^^^^^^ 

2.30-3.00  Organized  Free  Play 


3.00-4.00  Drills 

Folk  I^ancinj; 
.\p[)aratii.s  Work 
Ueeupatioii  Work 


(  Clymnastic 
/  Military 

I  Raffia 

'.  Clay  Modeling 

( .Scrap  Books 


4.00-4.45  Organized  Games 

I  Basket  Ball 
4.45-5.15  !  Athletics 

(  Good  Citizens'  Club 

5.15-5.30     Dismissal 


f  Kindergai 
I  Gymnasti 


dergarten 
tic 


I  Marching 
I  Singing 


Roof  Playgrounds.  —  The  utilization  of  the 
roof  as  a  playground  is  made  possible  by  paving 
the  surface  and  erecting  light  steel  trusses  over 
which  is  spread  a  coarse  wire  netting.  The 
schoolhouse  roofs  in  New  York  City  which  are 
used  by  the  boys  in  this  way  arc  equippeil 
with  basket-ball  hoops  and  marked  off  for 
tennis  and  indoor  baseljall.  Those  for  the 
girls  usually  have  no  a])i>aratus,  as  the  princi- 
pal activity  is  that  of  folk  dancing.  Music  is 
provided  by  a  band  of  four  or  five  pieces,  ami 
sometimes  (during  the  hot  summer  evenings), 
as  many  as  2000  girls  assemble  on  one  roof. 
In  the  afternoons  some  of  these  spaces  are 
enjoyed  by  the  smaller  children,  who  are  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  their  mothers,  and 
swings,  seesaws,  sand  boxes,  and  slides  are 
provided.  Through  the  furnishing  of  .seats, 
flower  boxes,  hammocks,  and  pavilions  the 
roofs  of  some  of  the  more  modern  tenements, 
apartment  houses,  hotels,  and  other  institutions 
in  the  large  cities  are  being  converted  into 
roof  gardens  and  outdoor  play  spaces. 

The  recreation  piers,  which  have  been  es- 
tablished in  several  large  cities,  have  the  form 
of  huge  pavilions,  and  the  activities  carried 
on  in  them  are  mainly  folk  dances,  marches, 
and  ring  games.  Certain  of  the  piers  are 
equipped  with  hammocks  and  folding  cots  for 
babies  and  play  outfits  for  very  small  children, 
and  these,  under  the  management  of  trained 
nurses,  are  effective  in  reducing  infant  mor- 
tality tluring  the  hot  season. 

Administration.  —  The  duration  of  the  play- 
ground season  varies  greatly,  but  in  general  it 


coinciiles  with  the  warm  months.  In  park 
systems  where  there  are  field  houses,  it  fre- 
quently lasts  throughout  the  year,  and  in  a  few 
cities  the  i)rivileges  are  open  on  Sundays  as 
well  as  week  days.  School  playgrounds  arc 
usually  open  from  1.30  to  5.;5()  p.m.  during 
six  or  eight  weeks  of  the  summer,  but  there  is 
also  a  tendency  to  make  their  facilities  avail- 
able after  class  hours  during  the  regular  school 
term.  The  staff  at  some  of  the  larger  park 
playgrounds  numljers  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
s])ecially  trained  play  leaders  and  gymnasium 
instructors,  but  in  general  the  number  is  from 
four  to  six.  In  systems  under  nuinicipal 
control  the  employes  are  usually  selected  by 
civil  service  methods.  The  instructors  in  the 
Chicago  park  gymiuisiums  receive  $1100  a 
year,  while  in  New  York  the  principals  of  the 
school  playgrounds  receive  $4  a  session,  and 
the  assistants'  rates  vary  from  $1.75  to  $2. .50 
per  afternoon.  Throughout  tlu;  country  the 
usual  rate  of  pay  for  a  qualified  play  leader  is 
about  $2  a  day.  The  techni(|ue  of  the  work 
h.as  become  so  highly  elaborated  that  a  special 
training  is  now  indispensable,  and  many  col- 
leges and  normal  schools  are  giving  courses 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  play  and  in  play- 
ground administration. 

The  administration  of  about  one  half  of  the 
American  playgrounds  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  voluntary  agencies,  principally  known  as 
playground  associations,  through  whose  ini- 
tiative they  were  started.  In  over  one  fourth 
of  the  cities  they  are  managed  by  the  park 
department,  in  one  sixth  by  the  school  board, 
while  in  the  remainder  they  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  municipal  playground  or  recreation 
commissions.  The  novel  and  special  character 
of  the  problems  involved,  with  the  diversity 
of  the  recreational  resources  in  the  average 
community,  makes  it  desirable  that  the  ad- 
ministration be  in  the  hands  of  persons  with 
an  enthusiasm  and  proficiency  for  its  taslcs. 
If  they  form  an  independent  body  they  can 
secure  coordination  in  the  management  and 
economy  in  the  use  of  the  various  facilities  for 
play  possessed  by  the  park,  school,  dock,  and 
other  departments  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment. The  prime  motive  back  of  the 
playground  movement  w'as  to  increase  the 
amount  of  space  for  play,  and  accordingly  the 
activity  has  been  greatest  in  districts  congested 
by  population.  The  reenforcement  of  this 
motive  liy  the  obvious  moral  and  educational 
values  of  directed  ])lay  has  made  it  relevant  to 
all  kinds  of  ])opulation  conditions,  and  the 
movement  is  now  extending  not  oidy  to  the 
small  cities,  but  also  to  the  towns  and  villages 
and   ev(Mi   to  the  rural  districts. 

Results.  —  Among  the  more  conspicuous 
effects  which  have  lieen  traced  to  ])layground 
work  are  a  reduction  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
a  lessening  of  street  accidents  to  children, 
an  improvement  in  the  racial  relations  in  com- 
munities largely  populated  by  foreigners,  and 
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a  quickening  of  mental  power  among  school 
pupils.  The  popular  demand  for  playgrounds 
is  tending  to  increase  the  size  of  school  j'ards 
and  the  provision  of  bathing  and  gymnasium 
facilities  in  the  school  buildings. 

European  Playgrounds.  —  Abroad  the  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  play  rather  than  upon  the  extension 
of  places  for  it.  The  efforts  are  made  almost 
entirely  by  voluntary  agencies,  though 
these,  especially  on  the  Continent,  fre- 
quently receive  considerable  financial  sup- 
port from  municipalities.  In  England  the 
education  authorities  of  a  score  or  more  of 
cities  grant  the  use  of  school  grounds,  build- 
ings, and  public  parks  to  such  organizations  as 
boys'  and  girls'  brigades,  scouts.  Children's 
Play  Centers  committees,  and  Children's 
Happy  Evenings  societies.  In  a  few  cases 
the  authorities  are  also  giving  financial  aid, 
but  usually  the  provision  of  apparatus  and 
organizing  ability  comes  from  the  voluntary 
organizations.  On  the  Continent  the  most 
active  agents  are  the  Central  Committee  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Games  in  Germany,  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Games  of  Vienna,  the 
German  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Organized 
Play  at  Prague,  the  Coinite  dcs  icoles  de  garde 
of  Paris,  the  Society  for  Open-air  Games  of 
Gothenburg,  Sweden,  and  the  Swiss  Society 
for  Games  and  Excursions.  C.  A.  P. 

See  Games;  Pl.\y. 
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PLAYS,  SCHOOL.  —  Sec  Drama  and 
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PLEASURE.  —  See  Pain  and  Pleasure. 

PLENUM     SYSTEM.  —  See  Ventilation. 

PLOTINUS.  —  See  Neoplatonism. 

PLURALISM.  —  The  opposite  of  monism 
iq.v.);  the  theory  according  to  which  there  are 
a  number  of  independent  ultimate  principles 
of  reality  or  real  beings.  It  includes  systems  as 
diverse  as  the  atomism  of  Democritus,  the 
monadism  of  Leibnitz  and  Herbart,  and  the 
radical  empiricism  of  William  James  (gq.v.). 

J.  D. 

PLUTARCH  (c.  46-125  a.d.).  —  One  of  the 
greatest  teachers,  historians,  and  moral  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity,  who  was  educated  at 
Athens  and  traveled  extensively.  He  spent 
some  time  at  Rome,  where  he  lectured  on 
ethics,  acted  as  tutor  of  the  youthful  Hadrian, 
and  collected  historical  materials.  Returning 
to  Greece,  he  organized  a  school  at  Cliseronea, 
his  birthplace,  where  for  many  years  he  lec- 
tured to  the  young  and  composed  dialogues 
after  the  manner  of  Plato  and  Cicero.  Here 
he  carried  on  his  historical  studies  and  wrote 
his  Parallel  Lives.  These  embodied  the  results 
of  enormous  erudition  and  research.  Their 
purpose  was  chiefly  ethical,  and  they  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  in  ui)holding  the  highest 
Greek  and  Roman  ideals  of  conduct.  'They 
formed  the  basis  of  Roman  education  in  both 
home  and  school  for  many  generations  and 
furnished  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Browning,  and 
other  modern  writers  with  materials  for  some 
of  their  greatest  works.  His  Opera  Moralia 
consists  of  sixty  didactic  essays,  the  first  of 
which,  On  the  Education  of  Children,  is  an 
educational  classic.  It  is  the  oldest  extant 
treatise  entirely  devoted  to  education.  Plu- 
tarch insists  upon  the  importance  of  heredity 
and  a  good  example  from  parents;  argues  that 
the  schoolmaster  must  i)o  of  blameless  life, 
pure  character,  and  great  experience;  subor- 
dinates all  advantages  of  rank  and  fortune 
to  education,  of  which  philosophy  should  be 
the  chief  study,  but  not  to  the  neglect  of  science; 
approves  of  the  higher  education  of  women 
in  order  that  they  may  help  in  the  education 
of  their  children;  and  recommends  that  pater- 
nal discipline  should  be  long  and  thorough. 

W.  R. 
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POETRY.  —  Sec  Liti;i!ati:re. 

POGGIO       BRACCIOLINI,       GIOVANNI 
FRANCESCO.  — Sec  Renalssance  and  Edu- 


POISONS    AND    POISONING.  —  See  In- 
toxication; Injuked,  Fikst  Aid  to. 

POITIERS,   UNIVERSITY    OF,   FRANCE. 

—  Founded  in  14ol  by  ('h;u-lcs  \'II  ti)  driiw 
studcnt.s  away  from  the  University  of  Paris, 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  Uni- 
versity constitution  was  modeled  on  that  of 
Toulouse  iq.r.),  a  compromise  between  those 
of  Paris  and  Bologna.  There  were  originally 
faculti(vs  of  law,  theology,  medicine,  and  arts. 
The  first  mention  of  statutes  appears  in  14SS. 
but  they  w(Te  revised  in  1553,  and  remained 
in  force  until  the  Revolution.  The  University 
was  at  no  time  of  great  eminence,  and  it  was 
already  in  a  condition  of  decadence  when  it 
was  closed  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
The  law  faculty  was  restored  in  1806,  followed 
in  1S4G  by  the  faculty  of  letters,  and  in  1^5(5 
by  the  faculty  of  science^  In  1841  the  ^cole 
de  Midecine,  now  the  Ecole  Pr&paratorie  de 
Mirlecine  ct  Pharmncie,  was  established.  The 
enrollment  at  the  University  in  1911  was  1135 
students,  of  whom  875  were  in  law. 
See  France,  Edccation  in. 

POLAND,   EDUCATION   IN.  —  History. — 

The  division  of  the  territory  of  Poland  between 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  which  was  accom- 
plished in  1795,  ended  the  independent  existence 
of  one  of  the  oldest  and,  for  a  time,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Its  history 
begins  to  take  definite  form  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  tenth  century,  when  Christianity  was 
forced  upon  the  people  by  King  IVIieczy-sIaus  I. 
For  centuries  following  this  kingdom  served 
as  the  bulwr.rk  of  Europe  against  Mongolian, 
Tartar,  and  Turkish  hordes,  and  eventually 
as  the  "  Champion  of  Christendom  "  against 
the  jMoslem  power.  The  early  history  of  edu- 
cation in  Poland  is  a  record  of  clerical  and 
cathedral  schools,  of  monastic  schools  main- 
tained by  the  order  of  the  Benedictines,  who 
were  invited  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
country,  in  the  eleventh  century,  by  King 
Boleslaus  the  Great,  and  of  the  rise  of  town 
schools  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies,—  the  result  of  German  migrations  into 
the  centers  of  trade  and  industry.  As  in  the 
other  European  nations  the  studies  of  the  prin- 
cipal schools  were  those  of  the  trivium  and 
quadrivium,  and  the  language  of  instruction 
was  Latin;  but  the  Polish  language  appears  to 
have  been  used  conjointly  with  the  Latin,  and 
the  German  language  in  the  schools  established 
by  German  settlers. 

Both  the  weakness  and  the  strength  of  Poland 
and  the  character  of  its  national  education 
were  due  to  its  political  structure,  which  was 


that  of  a  feudal  aristocracy  or  aristocratic 
rei)uiilic.  The  nobles  from  the  I)eginning  had 
absolute  power  over  their  serfs,  and  their 
restraint  upon  the  authority  of  the  king 
steadily  increased  until  he  became  merely  their 
agent.  Education  was  the  privilege  of  the  nobles 
and  reflected  their  spirit.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  sons  of  the  nobility 
began  to  frequent  the  universities  of  Italy  and 
France.  In  thethirteenthcentury  they  were  suf- 
ficiently numerous  at  the  University  of  Paris  to 
form  a  "  nation."  Thus  intellectual  attainments 
were  added  to  the  military  prowess  for  which 
the.  nobles  were  distinguished.  The  fourteenth 
century  was  markcul  by  the  extension  of  the 
power  and  the  territory  of  Poland.  Wealth 
increased  through  the  commercial  activity 
of  the  great  towns,  two  of  which,  Dantzic  in  the 
north  and  Cracow  in  the  south,  at  this  time 
the  capital,  joined  the  Hanseatic  League;  War- 
saw and  other  towns  on  the  Vistula  sprang  into 
importance.  The  political  constitution  of  the 
nation,  as  an  aristocratic  republic,  was  defined 
by  statutes  passed  during  the  reign  of  Casimir 
III  (the  Great).  The  supremacy  of  the  nobles 
was  confirmed  by  these  acts,  but  their  power  of 
life  and  death  over  the  peasantry  was  abolished, 
and  a  degree  of  civil  independence  was  assured 
the  towns.  The  national  Diet  also  assumed 
form  at  this  time,  the  nobility  and  higher  clergy 
having  chief  representation  therein,  although 
merchants  and  t  he  inferior  clergy  were  admitted ; 
the  principle  of  hereditary  succession  to  the 
crown  was  ultimately  eliminated,  and  the  sov- 
ereign was  elected  by  the  Diet. 

Education  naturally  engaged  the  attention 
of  a  lawgiver  like  Casimir  the  Great,  and  in 
1364  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  first  uni- 
versity in  Poland,  at  Cracow,  having  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  great  school  after  the  model 
of  Bologna.  The  statute  authorizing  the  in- 
stitution was  published  on  Pentecost  of  that 
year,  but  its  actual  operations  w-cre  deferred 
for  over  twenty-five  years.  Casimir  the 
Great  died  in  1370  and,  having  no  direct  heir, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Louis  of 
Hungary.  This  event  increased  the  foreign 
relations  of  Poland  and  introduced  new  eccle- 
siastic and  scholastic  influences.  After  the 
death  of  Louis,  in  1382,  his  second  daughter, 
Jadwiga,  was  elected  sovereign,  but  upon  the 
condition  that  she  should  take,  for  her  husband, 
a  prince  chosen  by  the  diet.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  agreement  she  was  married,  in  1386,  to 
Jagiclto,  prince  of  Lithuania,  thus  effecting 
the  union  of  this  principality  with  Poland. 
The  new  territory  .stretched  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Black  Sea  and  eastward  to  Moscow.  Its 
religion,  that  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
its  official  language,  White  Russian,  were 
brought  by  the  union  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  Roman  Church  and  the  scholastic 
Latin.  In  1402  the  I'niversity  of  Cracow  (g.v.) 
was  inaugurated  with  great  ceremony  and 
under    strong    ecclesiastical   influences,   Paris, 
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instead  of  Bologna,  being  the  model.  Queen 
Jadwiga,  who  died  in  1399,  had  left  her  fortune 
for  the  university;  and  it  was  richly  endowed 
by  the  king  and  the  bishop  of  Cracow.  With 
the  introduction  of  printing,  the  city  became 
the  center  of  literary  activity,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  university  enjoyed  great  distinc- 
tion by  reason  both  of  its  valuable  library  and 
of  its  learned  members.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury it  gave  to  Poland  the  historian  Jan 
Dlugosz,  the  mathematician  Albert  of  Brud- 
zen,  and  his  immortal  disciple,  Copernicus. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Jagieltos  continued  with 
a  brief  interruption  nearly  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  throne  became  entirely  elec- 
tive. Under  the  successive  rulers  of  this  house 
there  were  repeated  conflicts  with  the  Germans, 
the  Turks,  and  the  Russians,  and  those  hatreds 
were  engendered  which  eventually  proved 
disastrous  to  Poland's  national  life.  During 
the  same  period  the  power  of  the  nobles  was 
constantly  augmented  through  their  control 
of  the  Diets.  The  elements  of  discord  within 
the  kingdom  were  increased  by  the  spread  of 
the  Lutheran  doctrines,  which  were  accepted 
by  the  order  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  and 
rapidly  transformed  the  German  schools. 
Rival  schools  increased  their  activity,  and 
under  Sigismund  II,  who  reigned  from  L548 
to  1572,  religious  animosity  gave  rise  to  fierce 
persecutions. 

The  University  of  Cracow  yielded  nothing 
to  the  new  religious  doctrines  and  was  un- 
moved by  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  which 
was  transforming  the  universities  of  Western 
Europe;  consequently  the  Protestants  estab- 
lished higher  schools  of  their  own.  Two  of 
these,  created  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the 
Calvinists  of  Lithuania,  at  Kieydany  and 
Slutsk,  respectively,  are  still  in  existence.  The 
Bohemian  brothers  established  a  higher  school 
at  Lissa,  which  numbered  among  its  directors 
John  Amos  Comenius.  It  was  probably  to 
offset  this  movement  that  the  Bishop  of  Var- 
mie,  in  1564,  invited  the  Jesuits  to  open 
colleges  in  his  diocese.  From  this  time  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  influence 
of  the  Jesuits  was  supreme  in  educational 
matters,  but  eventually  they  gave  place  to 
the  Piarists  (q.v.),  who  entered  into  the  field 
in  1596.  The  schools  of  other  religious  sects, 
the  Lutherans,  Greek  Church,  etc.,  merely 
reached  their  own  adherents.  Thus  through 
the  divergence  of  ideals  the  educational  pro- 
vision of  the  country  tended  to  destroy  the 
sense  of  national  unity.  The  situation  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  summary  of  schools 
and  higher  institutions  for  1740:  — 

Catholic  Universiliea 

(Cracow,  Zamosc,  Vilna) 3 

Secorulary  Schools 

Preparatory  to  Cracow  and  Zamosc 10 

Preparatory  to  the  Jesuit  University,  Vilna     .     .  07 

Controlled  by  Piarists ?7 

Controlled  by  Protestants 5 

Total 112 


In  the  higher  and  secondary  institutions 
there  were  22,400  students  and  in  the  1500 
elementary  schools  above  30,000  pupils. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  at  this  time 
were  in  a  state  of  ignorant  servitude;  only  the 
nobles,  the  merchants,  and  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  free  peasantry  were  instructed; 
the  nobles  constituted  the  nation,  but  a  nation 
broken  by  religious  dissensions  and  feuds,  and 
menaced  by  hostile  forces  on  every  side.  In 
this  crisis  the  reform  of  education  was  under- 
taken by  Stanislas  Konarski,  a  Piarist  priest 
who  had  been  a  student  in  the  famous  Nazarene 
college  at  Rome.  After  completing  his  studies 
he  made  a  tour  of  France  and  came  into  inti- 
mate relation  with  Charles  Rollin,  who  had 
completely  reformed  the  higher  schools  of 
his  own  country.  Encouraged  by  this  example, 
the  Abb6  Konarski,  on  his  return  to  Poland, 
established  a  school  of  a  new  order  for  the 
young  nobles,  the  Collegium  Nobilium.  Its 
curriculum  comprised  the  exact  sciences, 
physics,  astronomy,  mathematics,  geography, 
universal  history,  the  history  of  Poland,  and 
the  classics  in  restricted  degree.  The  influence 
of  the  college  was  supplemented  by  that  of 
the  "  school  of  cadets,"  which  was  established 
by  Stanislas-Augustus  Poniatowski,  soon  after 
his  election  to  the  throne  in  1764.  Although 
this  king  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  the  Empress  Catherine  of 
Russia,  the  military  school  became  a  nursery 
of  nationalism.  Among  its  cadets  was  Kos- 
ciusko, chief  of  the  band  of  patriots  who 
sought  to  free  their  country  from  foreign  in- 
vaders. The  educational  reform  was  opposed 
by  the  Jesuits;  but  the  disastrous  contests  of 
1772,  in  which  Prussia  and  Austria  wrested 
entire  provinces  from  Poland,  gave  irresistible 
force  to  the  national  movement.  It  was 
fostered  by  Rome  as  the  only  check  to  the 
encroachments  of  Russia  and  the  Greek 
Church,  and  by  Papal  Bull  of  July  21,  1773, 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  suppressed,  and 
their  confiscated  properties  were  turned  to 
the  service  of  the  reform  movement.  A  few 
months  after  this  event,  the  Diet  created 
a  Commission  of  Public  Education  and  to  it 
committed  the  charge  of  all  the  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities  in  the  country.  The 
secretary  of  the  Commission  was  Gregory 
Pyramowicz,  a  Jesuit,  but  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  reform  movement.  The  measures 
advocated  by  this  commission  anticipated 
many  of  the  more  important  provisions  of 
modern  systems.  The  universities  were  trans- 
formed, normal  schools  established,  and  laws 
were  enacted  (1783-1790)  regulating  the  entire 
service  of  public  instruction.  In  the  colleges 
the  Polish  language  replaced  Latin  as  the  me- 
dium of  instruction;  the  sciences  and  civil 
and  ethical  subjects  took  the  place  of  the 
scholastic  philosopliy  and  metaphysics,  and 
observation  and  experiment  broke  up  the  old 
routine   of   memoriter  recitations.     A  special 
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coiiunittoo  \v:is  appoiutcil  to  secure  a  new 
order  of  textbooks,  and  provision  was  made  for 
the  systematic  ins|)eetion  of  elementary  schools 
and  for  supplying  them  with  traineil  teachers. 

Thus,  on  the  eve  of  its  destruction  as  a 
nation,  Poland  bore  an  important  i)art  in  the 
educational  reforms  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  its  scliool  law  remains  a  lasting  memorial 
of  its  awakened  national  spirit.  In  1792  the 
second  partition  of  the  country  was  effected  ; 
and  in  1795,  the  third  division,  which  ended 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland. 

The  Divided  Kingdom.  —  Since  the  divi- 
sion the  Prussian  government  has  suppressed 
the  use  of  the  mother  tongue  in  the  Polish 
schools,  which  have  been  gradually  and  com- 
pletely Ciermanized.  The  similar  attempt 
in  the  Austrian  division  was  abandoned  in 
1867,  and  the  Polisii  language  was  restored 
as  the  medium  of  instruction;  and  at  i)resent 
the  educational  conditions  in  Austrian  Poland 
arc  comparable  to  those  of  Western  Europe. 
In  1910,  beside  the  two  universities,  Cracow 
and  Lcmbcrg,  the  polytechnic  school  and 
several  technical  schools  of  a  lower  order, 
there  were  in  this  division  84  secondary  schools, 
with  34,853  students,  and  5036  primary  schools, 
enrolling  953,500  pupils,  for  a  population  of 
3,982,033. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  —  The  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  formed  by  Napoleon  from 
Polish  provinces  of  Prussia  under  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  1807,  continued  the  movement  started 
by  the  Education  Commission  of  Poland.  In 
1814  the  Grand  Duchy  was  united  with  Russia, 
and  by  the  agreement  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  1815,  it  was  organized  with  other 
territory  as  a  constitutional  kingdom  subject 
to  the  Czar.  To  this  division  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  the  name  Poland  is  still  applied. 
It  comprises  an  area  of  49,157  square  miles 
an<l  in   1909  had  a  population  of  11,671,800. 

Russian  Poland.  —  The  kingdom  of  Poland 
within  the  Czar's  domain  was  given  a  separate 
educational  system  under  the  control  of  a 
Commission  of  Worship  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion. For  a  few  years  the  former  director 
of  education  in  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  Stanislas 
Patocki,  was  retained  as  chief  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  the  progressive  movement  continued. 
During  liis  administration,  the  University  of 
Warsaw  was  created,  1816,  and  the  following 
year  it  was  opened  with  imposing  ceremonies; 
a  higher  technical  school  and  several  middle 
technical  schools  were  established,  and  second- 
ary schools  and  primary  schools  multiplied; 
but  reactionary  influences  set  in  and  the  futile 
revolt  of  the  Polos  in  1830  resulted  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  "  Congress  kingdom  "  to  the 
state  of  a  Russian  province.  From  that 
disastrous  year  to  a  very  recent  date,  the  his- 
tory of  education  in  Ru.ssian  Poland  is  a  his- 
tory of  suppression  and  conflicts,  excepting 
for  a  brief  respite  during  the  administration 
of    the    Marquis    Alexander    Weilopolski,    a 


Polish  nobleman  who  was  appointed  Director 
of  Education  in  1861.  Moved  by  his  counsels, 
the  Emperor  Alexander  II  issued  the  decree  of 
May  S,  1S62,  reestahlisiiing,  in  a  measure,  tlie 
educational  policies  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw. 
The  work  thus  revived  was  terminated  by  the 
second  and  fatal  revolt  of  the  Poles  in  1863. 

Officially  Poland  no  longer  exists.  After 
the  su])i)ression  of  the  second  revolt,  the 
Russian  division  was  designated  as  the 
territory  of  the  Vistula,  and  later  as  the 
Vistula  government.  Throughout  its  whole 
extent  the  llussification  of  Polish  insti- 
tutions has  been  enforced  with  relentless 
severity.  The  use  of  the  Polish  language 
as  the  medium  of  instruction  was  prohibited 
in  the  secondary  schools  at  first,  and  fijially 
even  in  the  primary  schools  and  the  Poli.sh 
university  at  Warsaw  was  transformed  into 
a  purely  Russian  institution.  This  policy  of 
suppression  was  endiodied  in  successive  ukases 
and  administrative  orders  which  were  ruth- 
lessly executed  by  the  Russian  teachers  and 
supervisors  appointed  over  the  Polish  schools. 
The  resistance  of  the  Polish  people  culminated 
in  1905,  when  the  whole  body  of  Polish  pujjils 
withdrew  from  the  schools.  Parents  came 
together  in  a  great  public  assembly  and  sus- 
tained this  action,  and  finally  the  entire  force 
of  teachers  joined  in  the  !)rotest  and  with  one 
voice  petitioned  for  the  right  to  establish  pri- 
vate schools  under  the  control  of  the  Polish 
society,  in  which  the  native  language  should 
be  employed  and  the  history  and  geography 
of  Poland  included  in  the  curriculum.  The 
Russian  government  yielded  so  far  as  to  au- 
thorize the  maintenance  of  private  schools 
without  the  privilege  of  the  government 
examinations  and  diplomas.  The  following 
year  a  law  was  passed  which  legalized  private 
societies  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  the  re- 
markable develo])ment  of  social  self-help 
which  has  characterized  the  last  few  years  in 
Russian  Poland. 

Most  prominent  among  the  societies  which 
sprang  into  existence  was  the  Macicrz  Szkobia 
(^Mother  of  Schools),  which  after  vigorous  and 
successful  work  was  dissolved  by  an  order  of 
Dec.  15,  1907.  The  corporation  of  mer- 
chants at  Warsaw  also  established  many 
schools.  The  chief  private  schools  are  models 
of  construction,  equipment,  and  hygienic 
arrangements,  and  are  provided  with  sys- 
tematic medical  inspection.  Polish  gymnastic 
societies  for  pronuiting  school  plays,  school 
colonies,  and  manual  work  in  schools,  have 
also  acliioved  excellent  results  in  the  last  few 
years. 

According  to  the  last  issue  of  the  Year  Book 
of  Russia  (1911)  there  were  6649  schools  in 
this  government  in  1909,  having  an  enrollment 
of  306,185  pupils  distributed  as  follows:  high 
schools,  1743;  middle  schools,  16,236;  special 
schools,  15,725;  primary,  272,481  ;  but  as  the 
private  schools  are  not  included  it  is  impossible 
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to  form  any  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  school 
attendance  on  the  part  of  the  Poles.  It  is, 
however,  significant  that  whereas  the  propor- 
tion of  illiterates  to  the  population  above  nine 
years  of  age  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  Empire 
ranged  from  70  to  93  per  cent  according  to  the 
last  estimates  (1897),  in  the  Polish  section  it 
was  only  59  per  cent. 

Higher  Education.  —  The  survival  of  the 
Polish  national  spirit  through  the  century  of  dis- 
persion and  suppression  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing facts  in  modern  history.  It  is  a  caste  spirit 
intensified  by  heroic  traditions  embodied  in 
a  noble  literature.  The  extent  to  which  the 
Polish  people  attend  school  under  present 
conditions  is  a  question,  therefore,  of  less 
significance  than  that  of  the  institutions  which 
still  preserve  the  language  and  record  of  their 
national  distinction.  In  the  number  of  these 
must  be  included  the  University  of  Konigs- 
berg,  established  in  1544  by  Albert,  Duke  of 
Prussia,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  religious, 
literary,  and  scientific  culture  among  the 
different  peoples  inhabiting  his  dominions. 
Failing  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  sanction  of 
the  Pope,  this  Protestant  university  received 
a  charter  in  1561  from  King  Sigismund  II  of 
Poland.  The  special  object  of  the  theological 
faculty  of  the  university  was  to  train  ministers 
who  could  teach  the  scriptures  to  the  Polish 
and  Lithuanian  subjects  of  the  duke  in  their 
native  languages,  and  with  these  peoples  its 
history  and  activities  have  been  identified.  The 
university  still  maintains  a  Polish  "  seminar." 

Cracow  and  Lemberg,  in  Austrian  Poland, 
are  essentially  Polish  universities.  The  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Sciences  maintained  in 
connection  with  the  former  is  the  present 
center  of  the  highest  intellectual  activity  of 
the  Poles  without  regard  to  their  geographic 
location.  The  University  of  Lemberg  was  a 
feature  of  the  educational  reform  planned  by 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  which  was  not 
accomplished  until  1784,  a  few  years  after 
her  death.  The  university  was  completed 
under  the  present  emperor  in  1894  by  the 
establishment  of  the  medical  faculty.  Like 
the  University  of  Cracow,  Lemberg  possesses 
a  valuable  library.  Although  the  University 
of  Warsaw  has  been  transformed  into  a  Russian 
institution,  its  library  is  especially  rich  in 
works  of  Polish  literature,  liistory,  and  law. 
The  principal  archives  of  the  Polish  kingdom 
are  also  at  Warsaw.  This  city,  capital  of  the 
Vistula  government,  is  therefore  the  center 
of  research  in  respect  to  a  history  which  on 
account  of  interrelations  is  a  matter  of  equal 
concern  to  all  Slavonic  and  Teutonic  nations. 

A.  T.  S. 
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See     Inf.\ntile     Pa- 


POLITICAL    ECONOMY. —  See   Econom- 


POLITICAL  EDUCATION.  —  See  Citi- 
zenship, Education  for;  Patriotism,  Edu- 
cation IN. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  —Definition, 
Method,  and   Relation   to  Allied   Sciences.  — 

Political  science  {Staatswissenschaft)  is  defined 
by  Bluntschli  as  "  the  science  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  State,  which  endeavors  to 
understand  and  comprehend  the  State  in  its 
fundamental  conditions,  in  its  essential  nature, 
its  various  forms  or  manifestations,  its  de- 
velopment." Some  writers,  especially  in 
France,  prefer  the  plural  form,  "  the  political 
sciences  "  (sciences  poUtiques),  arguing  that 
there  is  no  single  science  of  the  State,  but 
rather  a  group  of  related  sciences.  The  term 
"  politics,"  used  by  many  writers,  is  open 
to  the  objection  that  in  popular  usage  it 
denotes  the  concrete  and  often  partisan  art 
of  government,  rather  than  the  systematic 
study  of  political  forms  and  phenomena. 
The  term  politics  arose  among  the  Greeks 
and  referred  originally  to  the  government  of 
the  city  (woXts).  With  the  decline  of  the 
city  States  and  the  development  of  modern 
national  organizations,  the  term  was  corre- 
spondingly widened.  The  State,  the  insti- 
tution with  which  political  science  deals,  may 
be  defined  as  a  population  which  occupies  a 
defiiute  territory  and  which  is  politically 
organized  by  means  of  a  government  which 
fornuilates  and  administers,  in  the  form  of 
law,  a  sovereign  will  over  all  individuals  and 
associations  of  individuals  within  tiie  State, 
and  which  maintains  a  sovereign  independence 
by  adjusting  the  mutual  powers  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  State  in  its  d(>alings  with  other 
States. 

The  scientific  investigation  of  political 
phenomena  is  carried  on  under  certain  diffi- 
culties. The  facts  of  history  cannot  be  repro- 
duced or  made  the  subject  of  experimentation, 
and  few  artificial  devices  can  be  used  to  direct 
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or  increase  tlie  observation  of  facts  or  the 
registering  of  results.  Besides,  social  facta  do 
not  recur  at  regular  intervals,  nor  follow  in- 
variable general  laws.  The  influences  affect- 
ing them  are  complex  and  closely  interrelated, 
and  the  actions  of  individuals  can  seldom  be 
accurately  i)redicted.  Accordingly,  political 
science  employs  a  variety  of  methods.  Ex- 
perimentation is  carried  on  whenever  the  or- 
ganization or  activities  of  government  are 
consciously  modifled.  The  biological  method 
which  attributes  to  the  State  the  qualities 
of  a  living  organism  emphasizes  the  unity 
and  continuous  evolution  of  political  forms. 
The  psychological  method,  popular  among 
French  writers,  interjirets  social  ])henomena 
in  terms  of  psychological  laws.  The  juridical 
method,  favored  by  the  (Jermans,  views  the 
State  as  a  legal,  rather  than  a  social,  institu- 
tion, and  draws  its  conclusions  from  an  analy- 
sis of  the  State's  relations  in  jniblic  law.  The 
historical  and  comparative  method  aims  to 
discuss  the  origin  and  development  of  political 
forms,  and  the  laws  of  political  causation; 
and  by  selection,  comparison,  and  elimination 
to  derive  general  principles  from  the  mass  of 
historical  data.  This  method,  probably  the 
most  fruitful,  is  also  the  most  difficult,  being 
especially  liable  to  errors  resulting  from  per- 
sonal bias  or  from  the  omission  of  elements 
which  invalidate  the  most  important  conclu- 
sions. 

The  growing  realization  of  the  fact  that 
no  science  dealing  with  mankind  has  special 
data  all  to  itself,  and  that  political  phenomena 
are  not  the  manifestations  of  a  distinct  side  of 
human  nature  nor  of  a  distinct  species  of  hu- 
man beings,  has  emphasized  the  relations 
between  political  science  and  the  other  social 
sciences.  Starting  with  those  acts  that  are 
specifically  governmental,  political  science 
works  gratlually  through  related  acts  into  the 
general  field  of  human  conduct.  From  his- 
tory it  draws  its  data;  in  sociology  it  observes 
the  development,  structure,  and  functions  of 
social  institutions  closely  related  to  the  State; 
in  economics  it  finds  that  motives  and  action 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  consumption  of  wealth,  influence 
and  are  influenced  by  political  forms  and  func- 
tions; in  ethics  it  sees  a  close  connection 
throughout  the  whole  development  of  moral- 
ity and  of  law.  Modern  thought  accentuates 
relations  rather  than  differences,  and  by  uti- 
lizing the  mass  of  materials  gathered  in  allied 
fields,  political  science  is  no  longer  founded 
upon  shifting  speculations,  but  is  possessed  of 
sounder  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  State,  can  build  up  more  scientific 
principles  of  political  causation,  and  can  make 
possible  more  rapid  and  rational  political 
progress. 

Historical  Development.  —  To  the  histori- 
cal develoiiment  of  political  science  two 
main  influences  have  contributed.     Rulers  and 


statesmen,  in  the  work  of  practical  govern- 
ment, necessarily  conceive  certain  i)oliticul 
I)rinciples  upon  which  to  base  their  actions. 
These  are  embodied  in  institutions,  or  are 
found,  expressed  or  implied,  in  laws,  constitu- 
tions, treaties,  and  state  i)apers,  in  the  writings 
and  speeches  of  politicians,  and  in  general 
l)ul)lic  opinion.  Such  principles,  often  arising 
unconsciously,  are  seldom  comprehensive  or 
systematic,  but  arc  often  full  of  prejudices, 
legal  fictions,  and  inconsistencies.  On  the 
other  hand,  political  philos()y)hers,  outside  the 
current  of  actual  government,  have  frequently 
attempted  to  build  up  theories  of  the  State. 
Sometimes  these  have  aimed  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  State,  to  justify  its  authoritj', 
or  to  determine  the  scope  of  its  activities. 
Again  they  arise  to  uphold  or  to  attack  cer- 
tain existing  governmental  forms  or  methods. 
Sometimes  these  theories  have  been  purely 
speculative  or  idealistic  in  nature.  Again, 
they  have  resulted  from  the  observation  and 
analysis  of  existing  or  historical  governmental 
institutions.  Through  a  combination  and 
interaction  of  these  influences  the  science  of 
the  State  has,  in  the  main,  developed. 

Pohtical  speculation  proper  scarcely  existed 
before  the  rise  of  Greek  philosophy.  In  the 
Oriental  nations  thoiight  was  based  upon 
tradition  and  belief  rather  than  upon  reason, 
and  sufficient  political  liberty  to  permit  ques- 
tioning seldom  existed.  The  Greeks,  however, 
having  no  powerful  priestly  class  and  few 
fixed  dogmas,  viewed  the  State  and  law  as 
"  natural  "  in  origin,  as  representing  the  high- 
est form  of  life;  and,  in  their  small  city  units, 
developed  considerable  individual  freedom 
and  much  keen  thinking  in  politics.  In  the 
philosophical  idealism  of  Plato  and  in  the 
more  scientific  observations  of  Aristotle  are 
found  the  best  statements  of  Greek  pohtical 
theory.  While  the  Romans  took  their  phi- 
losophy, with  little  modification,  from  the 
Greeks,  they  worked  out  valuable  practical 
principles  of  government.  The  ideas  of  posi- 
tive law,  systematic  jurisprudence,  sover- 
eignty, citizenship,  municipal  and  colonial 
administration,  and  world  empire  were  among 
their  contributions.  They  also  emphasized  the 
value  of  checks  and  balances,  and  of  political 
compromises  in  securing  stable  government. 
Polybius  and  Cicero  best  state  their  theories. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  Church  and  feudal  cus- 
toms based  on  landholding  furnished  the 
chief  political  principles,  and  medieval  theory 
was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  proper  relation 
of  Church  and  State.  The  papal  party,  rep- 
resented by  Gregory  YII,  Innocent  III,  and 
Thomas  Aquinas,  claimed  superiority  for  spirit- 
ual power  as  more  directly  conferred  by  God. 
But  by  the  fourteenth  century  the  revived 
study  of  Roman  law  furnished  principles  for 
the  defenders  of  civil  power,  and  Dante  and 
Occam    supported    the    national    monarchies 
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then  arising.  The  Renaissance  spirit  in  poli- 
tics was  represented  by  Machiavelli,  who 
replaced  scholastic  deductions  by  actual  in- 
vestigation and  comparison,  and  again  brought 
political  theory  in  touch  with  actual  facts. 
He  also  divorced  politics  from  religion,  justi- 
fied conquest,  and  recognized  nationality. 
After  the  Reformation,  Calvin's  doctrine  of 
democracy  in  church  government  was  applied 
by  his  followers  in  Holland,  England,  and 
America  as  a  foundation  for  political  liberty. 
(See  C.A.LVi.\;  Calvinists  and  Education.) 
Meanwhile,  the  existence  of  a  number  of  well- 
organized  national  monarchies,  having  rela- 
tions one  with  another  in  war  and  peace,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  modern  political  science. 
Bodin,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  made  the 
first  systematic  study  of  politics  since  Aristotle; 
and  in  the  seventeenth  century  Grotius  (q.v.) 
laid  the  foundations  of  international  law.  In 
the  writings  of  these  men  the  modern  theory 
of  sovereignty  as  internal  supremacy  and  ex- 
ternal independence  was  established.  The 
growing  contest  between  king  and  people  next 
influenced  political  theory.  The  doctrine  of 
divine  right  upon  which  the  absolute  mon- 
archies were  based  was  upheld  by  James  I  and 
Bossuet,  but  was  attacked  by  the  growing 
belief  in  "  natural  rights  "  and  in  the  "  social 
contract  "  as  the  basis  for  political  authority. 
Hobbes  utihzed  this  theory  to  support  king- 
ship, but  in  the  hands  of  Locke  and  Rousseau 
the  new  theory  paved  the  way  for  popular 
sovereignty.  Montesquieu  pointed  out  the 
influence  of  physical  environment  and  empha- 
sized the  value  of  the  separation  of  powers 
in  government.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
the  growth  of  historical  knowledge  and  the 
biologic  doctrine  of  evolution  chiefly  influ- 
enced political  science.  Modern  political 
science,  then,  begins  with  Bodin,  Grotius, 
Pufendorf,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Rousseau,  and 
Montesquieu.  During  the  last  century  the 
science  has  been  enriched  by  the  work  of 
numerous  scholars,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Von  Mohl,  Waitz,  Holtzendorff, 
and  Bluntschli  in  Germany;  De  Tocqueville 
and  Laboulaye  in  France;  Lewis,  Austin, 
Maine,  Mill,  Freeman,  Sidgwick,  and  Seeley 
in  England;  and  Hamilton,  I\L'ulison,  Licber, 
Woolsey,  and  Burgess  in  America. 

History  of  Academic  Teaching.  —  As  an 
academic  study,  politics  arose  as  a  division 
of  practical  philosophy,  to  which  the  theory 
of  "  natural  law  "  was  added  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  During  the  eighteentii  century  the 
Cameralistic  sciences  (see  Economics)  de- 
veloped, and  during  the  nineteenth  century  the 
separate  political  and  socio-economic  sciences 
were  evolved.  The  systematic  and  juristic 
phase  of  political  science  has  always  been  closely 
connoct(Ml  with  the  study  of  law;  and  consider- 
able impetus,  especially  from  the  comparative 
standpoint,  has  been  given  by  the  recent  growth 
of  historical  knowledge  and  interest. 


German  universities  have  held  the  foremost 
place  in  the  development  of  political  science, 
Dominicus  Arumaus  first  lecturing  on  public 
law  at  the  University  of  Jena  between  the 
years  1605-1G37.  Between  1661-1G68  Pufen- 
dorf lectured  on  the  new  theory  of  "  natural 
law  "  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  University 
of  Halle,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
were  the  chief  centers  of  political  studies. 
Beginning  with  the  nineteenth  centurj',  politi- 
cal science  shifted  gradually  from  a  "  natural 
law"  to  an  historical  basis,  and  the  political 
transformations  through  which  Germany  was 
passing  gave  additional  impetus  to  political 
studies.  Among  the  teachers  of  this  period 
were  Zacharia  and  Von  Mohl  at  Heidelberg. 
By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
increasing  knowledge  of  political  institutions 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  made  possible  the 
comparative  method  of  study.  Bluntschli, 
who  followed  Von  Mohl  at  Heidelberg  and 
Gneist  at  Berlin,  typified  this  development. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire 
a  host  of  scholars,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Laband,  Brie,  and  Jellinek,  have  em- 
phasized the  juridical  rather  than  the  historical 
method,  and  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  nature  of  the  federal  State.  In  a  few 
universities,  Tiibingen  for  example,  studies 
relating  to  public  affairs  are  combined  in  a 
separate  faculty ;  but  in  most  German  univer- 
sities the  courses  are  grouped  under  the  facul- 
ties of  law  or  of  philosophy.  The  first  seminar 
in  political  science  was  organized  at  Jena  in 
1849.  The  Stalintiche  Seminar  at  Berlin  was 
founded  in  1862,  and  between  1871-1876  a 
number  of  the  leading  universities  estal)lished 
seminars  for  the  investigation  of  political  and 
economic  problems. 

The  chief  influence  in  the  academic  develop- 
ment of  pohtical  science  in  France  came  from 
Laboulaye,  a  contemporary  of  Bluntschli  in 
Germany  and  of  Lieber  in  America.  His  lec- 
tures were  given  at  the  College  dc  France  during 
the  third  quarter  of  the  last  century.  At  the 
University  of  Paris,  political  science  is  taught 
in  the  faculty  of  law.  Unusually  valuable  lec- 
tures in  practical  politics  are  given  at  the 
Ecole  Libre  des  sciences  ]>olitiqitcx.  In  England 
the  strong  classical  and  mathematical  tradi- 
tions of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  offered  con- 
siderable resistance  to  the  newer  social  sciences. 
To  the  professorships  of  civil  law  established 
by  Henry  ^TII,  chairs  of  modern  history  were 
added  at  Cambridge  in  1724  and  at  Oxford  in 
1854.  By  1800  English  law  had  been  made  a 
separate  department  in  both  universities. 
International  law  and  diplomacy  were  intro- 
duced in  1X54  at  Oxford  and  in  1867  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  Oxford  added  in  1869  a  professor- 
ship of  jurisi)rudence.  At  i)resent  tliere  is  a 
professor  of  colonial  history  at  Oxford  and  a 
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k'ctiiri'i-  in  itolitics  at  Canihridnc.  Thcro  are, 
liowevcr,  no  distinct  depart  nicnts  of  political 
science,  as  in  the  German  or  American  univer- 
sities, courses  in  government  being  incidental 
to  law  or  to  modern  history.  For  example, 
Austin,  Maine,  Bryce,  Dicey,  and  Pollock 
have  held  chairs  of  law,  Sidgwick  was  a  lec- 
turer in  moral  science,  and  Freeman  and  Sec- 
ley  taught  political  science  in  connection 
with  moclern  history.  Seeley's  "conversation- 
class  "  at  Cambriilgc  was  a  sort  of  political 
science  seminar.  Separate  chairs  of  political 
science  are  found  in  some  of  the  younger 
universities,  iManeh(-ster,  for  example.  Much 
of  the  best  writing  on  political  subjects  in 
England  has  been  done  by  men  not  connected 
with  the  universities. 

Jefferson's  {c/.v.)  influence  dominated  the 
first  teaching  of  politics  in  America.  Changes 
made  by  him  in  1779  at  William  and  Mary 
College  emphasized  political  and  legal  studies, 
and  the  curriculum  which  he  constructed  for 
the  University  of  Virginia  (1825)  contained 
government  as  one  of  its  main  groups.  iVIean- 
while,  in  the  North,  crude  beginnings  in  politi- 
cal studies,  usually  in  connection  with  phi- 
losophy, were  being  made  by  McVickar  at 
Columbia  (1817)  and  by  Bowcn  at  Harvard 
(1850).  A  more  direct  impetus  was  given 
by  Woolsey,  who,  as  president  of  Yale  in  1847, 
taught  political  philosophy  and  international 
law.  One  of  his  students,  Andrew  D.  White, 
who  studied  later  in  France  and  Germany, 
further  emphasized  political  studies,  first  as 
professor  at  Michigan  (1857-1862),  then  as 
president  of  Cornell  (186S-1SS5).  The  most 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  teaching  of  political 
science  was  given  by  a  German,  Francis 
Lieber.  In  1857,  on  the  advice  of  McVickar, 
a  separate  professorship  of  history  and  political 
science  was  established  at  Columbia,  and 
Lieber,  who  for  twenty  j-ears  had  been  teach- 
ing and  writing  at  Columbia,  S.C.,  was  called 
to  this  chair.  He  introduced  German  methods 
and  ideals,  and  began  in  America  the  fruitful 
coordination  of  political  science  with  history, 
rather  than,  as  formerly,  with  metaphj'sics. 
Lieber's  professorship  was  abolished  in  1865, 
but  was  reestablished  in  1876  when  John  Bur- 
gess, who  had  studied  in  Germany  and  taught 
political  science  and  history  under  Seelye  at 
Amherst  (1873-1876),  took  Lieber's  place. 
In  1880  Burgess  organized  the  School  of  Politi- 
cal Science  at  Columbia,  Mayo  Smith,  Good- 
now,  and  Munroe  Smith  being  his  first  assist- 
ants. This  school  sent  many  students  to 
study  in  Germany  and  has  exerted  a  preponder- 
ant influence  on  the  study  and  teaching  of 
political  science  in  this  country.  More  recent 
teachers  of  politics  include  Hart  and  Lowell 
of  Harvard,  Dunning,  Moore,  and  Beard  of 
Columbia,  Wilson  of  Princeton.  Willoughby 
of  Johns  Hopkins,  Merriam  of  Chicago,  Rowe 
of  Pennsylvania,  Reinsch  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Garner  of  Illinois. 
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Academic  Organization  and  Method.  — 
American  colleges  offer  a  considerable  and 
growing  amount  of  undergraduate  instruction 
in  political  science.  A  recent  study  based  on 
forty  representative  colleges  shows  that  72  per 
cent  of  these  institutions  offer  courses  in  general 
political  science  or  comj)arative  government, 
50  per  cent  teach  American  government, 
45  per  cent  teach  municipal  government,  and 
that  courses  in  political  theories,  American 
politics,  and  American  diplomacy  are  given 
in  from  10  to  30  per  cent  of  the  number.  In 
addition,  fundamental  courses  in  jurispru- 
dence, international  law,  and  American  con- 
stitutional law  arc  fre(iuently  offered.  Some 
of  these  colleges  have  distinct  departments 
of  political  science;  but  in  others  the  work  is 
organized  under  the  department  of  history,  or, 
in  some  cases,  in  connection  with  economics  or 
sociology.  The  usual  method  of  instruction  is 
based  upon  general  textbooks,  and  consists  of 
lectures  and  discussions,  collateral  reading, 
oral  and  written  reports,  and  ])eriodical  ex- 
aminations. Clubs  for  the  study  of  current 
events  are  often  formed,  and,  when  conditions 
permit,  the  operation  of  actual  politics  is 
observed  or  practical  reform  work  is  attempted. 
Since  the  courses  are  usually  elective  and 
limited  to  juniors  and  seniors,  the  total  propor- 
tion of  students  receiving  collegiate  instruction 
in  political  science  is  comparatively  small. 

In  the  organization  of  the  departments  of 
political  science  in  the  leading  American 
universities  little  uniformity  can  be  found. 
At  Chicago,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Wisconsin 
there  are  separate  departments  of  political 
science;  at  Harvard,  history  and  government 
are  grouped  together;  at  Yale,  the  social 
sciences,  law,  and  history  are  combined;  and 
at  Columbia,  the  faculty  of  political  science 
includes  the  departments  of  history,  econom- 
ics, sociolog}',  and  political  science  proper. 
The  usual  courses  include  constitutional,  ad- 
ministrative, and  international  law,  political 
theory,  comparative  government,  and  certain 
phases  of  American  government,  especially 
municipal  and  colonial  government,  and  polit- 
ical parties.  The  more  elementary  courses 
are  usually  limited  to  undergraduates:  certain 
other  courses  are  open  to  both  undergraduates 
and  graduates;  and  the  more  advanced  courses 
are  offered  to  graduates  only.  A  clear-cut 
distinction  between  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate courses  and  methods  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist.  However,  in  graduate  courses  the 
lectures  are  not  dogmatic  presentations  of 
fundamental  principles,  but  aim  rather  to 
open  up  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  to 
suggest  its  problems.  In  the  seminar,  in- 
structors and  students  meet  periodically  for 
discussions  and  reports  based  on  investigation 
and  research.  Voluntary  clubs  are  often  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  discussing  or  debat- 
ing political  topics,  or  listening  to  lectures  on 
public  affairs. 
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Two  especially  valuable  series  of  publica- 
tions, resulting  from  the  investigations  of  uni- 
versity instructors  and  students,  are  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical 
and  Political  ScieJice,  published  monthly  since 
18S3;  and  the  Columbia  University  Studies 
in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law,  con- 
sisting of  over  one  hundred  monographs,  issued 
since  1891.  The  study  of  political  science 
is  also  furthered  by  associations  affiliated  with 
several  of  the  large  universities.  The  Acad- 
emy of  Political  Science  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  organized  in  ISSO  under  the  direction 
of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  of  Columbia 
University,  has,  since  1886,  published  the 
Political  Science  Quarterh/,  and,  since  1910, 
issued  four  volumes  of  Proceedings  each  year. 
The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  organized  in  1889,  is  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  publishes 
its  Annals  bimonthly.  The  American  Politi- 
cal Science  Association,  established  in  1903, 
is  a  national  organization  for  "  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  scientific  study  of  Politics,  Public 
Law,  Administration,  and  Diplomacy."  It 
holds  annual  meetings,  usually  in  conjunction 
with  the  American  Historical  Association, 
publishes  the  addresses  delivered  at  such 
meetings,  and  controls  the  quarterly  publica- 
tion of  the  American  Political  Science  Review. 

Political  Science  and  Practical  Politics.  — 
The  study  of  political  science  lies  in  the  border 
zone  between  those  subjects  that  are  especially 
of  cultural  value  and  those  that  are  more 
specificall}'  practical  and  professional.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  former,  it  brings  the 
student  in  touch  with  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  thought  and  of  institutions,  and 
familiarizes  him  with  the  issues  and  problems 
of  modern  civilization.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  latter  it  furnishes  a  direct  foundation 
for  law,  government  service,  journalism,  and 
good  citizenship. 

The  increasing  importance  of  political  science 
in  the  university  is  both  a  cause  and  a  result 
of  the  increasing  importance  of  the  university 
in  practical  politics.  The  proportion  of  college 
graduates  in  public  office  is  growing  each  year; 
men  actively  engaged  in  university  instruction 
have  recently  been  candidates  for  important 
elective  offices;  and  the  influence  of  the  uni- 
versity and  its  affiliated  alumni  associations 
is  a  valuable  political  asset.  University 
trained  men  hold  important  positions  in  the 
civil  service,  and  university  teachers  are  fre- 
quently appointed  to  serve  on  governmental 
boards  and  commissions.  The  scorn  in  which  the 
practical  politician  formerly  held  th(^  academic 
teacher  of  politics  is  disappearing,  and  the  State 
tends  more  and  more  to  apply  scientific  political 
methods  in  actual  government.  History  and 
present  conditions  are  investigated  before  action 
is  taken  on  new  c]uestions,  and  an  increiising 
u.se  is  made  of  statistics.  Political  phenomtuia 
are  observed  and  classified,  and  generalizations 


are  made  from  the  data  thus  collected.  For 
this  work,  dealing  with  conditions  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  State  draws  largely 
upon  university  teachers  of  political  science. 
Especially  close  is  the  connection  between 
academic  and  practical  politics  in  the  state 
universities  of  the  Middle  West;  in  some  cases, 
as  in  Wisconsin,  the  university  has  become 
in  effect  a  coordinate  department  of  state 
administration,  and  exerts  a  powerful  and  di- 
rect influence  upon  public  opinion  and  upon 
legislation. 

In  Europe  an  even  closer  connection  be- 
tween academic  and  practical  politics  is  main- 
tained by  the  Seminary  of  the  Prussian  Statis- 
tical Bureau  at  Berlin  and  the  independent 
School  of  Political  Sciences  at  Paris.  The 
former,  a  government  institution  opened  in 
1862  under  the  cliief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
aided  by  various  university  professors,  is  a 
laboratory  of  political  science.  It  trains 
university  students  for  the  higher  branches 
of  the  civil  service  and  collects  a  vast  amount 
of  data  valuable  for  both  the  scholar  and  the 
statesman.  The  latter,  founded  in  1871  as  a 
private  joint  stock  company,  prepares  for 
public  affairs,  especially  for  certain  branches  of 
the  administration  under  the  civil  service  sys- 
tem, and  many  of  its  lecturers  are  men  promi- 
nent in  public  life.  The  establishment  of  a 
similar  institution  at  Washington  has  often 
been  urged. 

Scope  and  Problems.  —  The  scope  of  politi- 
cal science  and  its  main  divisions  are  deter- 
mined by  several  broad  categories  under 
which  the  State  may  be  viewed.  There  is,  first, 
a  distinction  between  the  subjective  and  objec- 
tive phases  of  the  State.  The  former  exists  in 
the  human  mind  and  creates  political  theory; 
the  latter  exists  in  outward  manifestations  and 
gives  rise  to  political  institutions.  Between 
political  theory  and  political  institutions  the 
relation  is  close,  each  being  both  a  cause  and  a 
result  of  the  other.  A  second  distinction  views 
the  State  as  both  static  and  dynamic.  From 
the  former  standpoint  emphasis  is  laid  on  or- 
ganization; from  the  latter,  on  function. 
Political  science  must  tell  what  the  state  is,  and 
what  it  does.  The  physical  background  of  the 
State  in  population  and  territory,  the  consti- 
tutional organization  of  government,  with  its 
separation  into  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  departments,  and  its  division  into 
national,  local,  and  colonial  agents,  the  govern- 
mental po.sition  of  the  electorate  and  of  i)oliti- 
cal  parties,  must  all  be  described.  The  ac- 
tivities of  the  State  are  iletermiued  l)y  the  fun- 
damental relations  of  individual  to  individual, 
some  of  which  the  State  regulates  under  private 
law;  the  relations  of  State  to  individual, 
which  the  State  determines  in  its  public  law; 
and  the  relations  of  State  to  State,  which  are 
regulated  by  the  principles  called  international 
law.  The  share  of  individuals  in  governing 
authority  and  their  freedom  from  governmental 
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interference  open  up  important  questions  of 
sovereignty  and  liberty.  Vii>\vs  as  to  the 
proper  scope  of  state  function  vary  from  an 
extreme  individualism  to  an  extreme  socialism. 
Opinions  as  to  the  proper  nature  of  interna- 
tional relations  show  scarcely  more  agreement. 
A  third  distinction  views  the  slate  as  past, 
present,  and  future.  The  origin  and  jjolitical 
development  of  both  theory  and  institutions 
must  be  traced;  present  conditions  both  as  to 
organization  and  functions  must  be  described; 
and  future  tendencies  may  either  form  the 
basis  of  political  speculation  or  lead  to  active 
efforts  at  reform. 

Certain  fundamental  changes  have  taken 
place  during  the  past  quarter  century  in  the 
attitude  of  mind  with  which  political  scientists 
approach  their  subject.  The  doctrine  of 
natural  rights  is  now  seldom  referred  to  as  a 
basis  for  political  practice;  neither  are  political 
events  ascribed  to  the  intervention  of  a  divine 
Providence.  There  is  also  considerable  hesita- 
tion in  explaining  broad  and  complex  move- 
ments on  the  basis  of  racial  characteristics. 
The  speculative  theorists  and  the  builders  of 
Utopias  have  been  replaced  by  men  trained  in 
historical  research  and  in  the  scientific  theory 
of  evolution.  Records  of  past  political  sys- 
tems and  theories  are  carefully  studied,  present 
day  conditions  are  minutely  analyzed  and 
described,  and  principles  of  causation  are 
diligently  sought.  ^Modern  scholars,  freeing 
themselves  as  far  as  possible  of  personal  bias, 
and  making  little  effort  to  praise  or  condemn, 
or  to  point  morals,  aim  to  view  the  origin, 
development,  organization,  relations,  and  func- 
tions of  the  state,  in  the  light  of  past  condi- 
tions and  present  tendencies,  constantly  re- 
membering the  close  connection  between  the 
political  activities  of  mankind  and  those  other 
phases  of  development  which  make  up  the 
total  process  of  social  evolution.        R.  G.  G. 

See  Civics  for  treatment  of  the  subject  in 
the  lower  schools. 
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POLYGON.  —  A  word  derived  from  the 
(Ireek  and  meaning  many-angled.  In  elemen- 
tary geometry  the  term  is  usually  limited  to 
convex  plane  figures  bounded  by  a  continuous 
line,  made  uj)  of  straight  lines.  We  may, 
however,  have  concave  polygons,  cross  poly- 
gons, and  polygons  that  are  not  in  the  same 
plane    (skew   polygons). 

A  polygon  is  said  to  be  regular  if  its  sides 
are  equal  and  its  angles  are  equal.     The  study 
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of  the  regular  polygons  forms  a  part  of  the 
work  in  elementary  plane  geometry.  Of  the 
principles  of  polygons,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  relating  to  the  sum  of  the  angles, 
this  sum  being  equal  to  («— 2)  times  2  right 
angles.  The  study  of  the  stellar  polygon  was 
prominent  in  medieval  education.      D.  E.  S. 

POLYGONAL  NUMBERS.  —  The  Greeks 
paid  much  attention  to  the  theory  of  numbers, 
and  there  still  remain  in  arithmetic  certain 
relics  of  their  activity  in  this 
field,  as  in  the  treatment  of 
prime  numbers,  even  and  odd 
numbers,  and  square  and  cube 
numbers.  A  square  number 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  4,  9,  16,  25  ...  dots  can 
be  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
geometric  sriuare.  A  square 
number  is  a  special  form  of  a 
polygonal  number,  for  it  is  pos- 
sible to  arrange  the  dots  in  the 
form  of  other  polygons,  such  as  triangles, 
pentagons,  etc.  Among  the  polygonal  num- 
bers studied  by  the  Greeks,  and  found  in 
the  medieval  education,  are    the  following:  — 


Triangular, 

1, 

3, 

6, 

10. 

15 

Square, 

1, 

4, 

9, 

25, 

30 

Pentagonal, 

1, 

5, 

12, 

22, 

35 

Hexagonal, 

1, 

6. 

15, 

28, 

45 

With  the  exception  of  square  numbers  the 
polygonal  numbers  are  no  longer  studied. 

D.  E.  S. 

POLYHEDRON.  —  A  term  derived  from 
the  Greek  anil  meaning  many -faced,  or  many- 
seated.  A  regular  polyhedron  has  all  of  its 
faces  congruent  regular  polygons.  There  are 
five  regular  convex  polyhedrons,  and  these 
were  studied  so  extensively  in  the  school  of 
Plato  as  to  have  the  name  of  "  Platonic 
bodies."  The  Greeks  attributed  particular 
mystic  significance  to  these  various  bodies. 
One  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  convex 
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polyhedrons  is  that  the  number  of  faces  plus 
the  number  of  vertices  equals  the  number  of 
edges  plus  two.  The  polyhedrons  of  chief 
importance  in  the  teaching  of  elementary 
mathematics  are  usually  considered  to  be 
those  which  are  needed  in  the  problems  in 
mensuration  ;  namely,  the  cube,  parallelepiped, 
prism,  pyramid,  and  frustum  of  a  pyramid. 
As  a  formula  of  mensuration  the  most  impor- 
tant one  is  the  so-called  prismatoid  formula, 

that  v=  -(b+  b'  +  4ot)  where  h  =  height,  6  and 
6 


b'  =  the  bases,  and  m  =  a.  mid-section  parallel 
to  the  base.     (See  Geometry.)  D.  E.  S. 

POLYTECHNIC      HIGH      SCHOOLS.  — 

See  Industri.\l  Education;  Techxic.\l  Edu- 
cation. 

POLYTECHNIC     INSTITUTE,    BROOK- 
LYN,  N.Y.  —  See  Technical  Education. 

POLYTECHNIC    SCHOOLS.  —  See  Tech- 
nical Education. 
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